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HE  WAS  IN  HIS  STYLE 

NAKED  AND  STERN  J    AND  TO  EFFEMINATE  EARS 
PERCHANCE  EVEN  HAKSH  ;    BUT  WHO  WILL  DARE  DISPUTE 
HIS  STRENGTH  AND  GRANDEUR? 

SIB  EGERTOJf  BRYDGE8. 

MILTON  !  THOU  SHOULDST  BE  LIVING  AT  THIS  HOUR. 

, RETURN  TO  US  AGAIN, 

AND  GIVE  US  MANNERS,  VIRTUE,  FREEDOM,  POWER. 

THY  SOUL  WAS  LIKE  A  STAR,  AND  DWELT  APART 

THOU  HADST  A  VOICE,  WHOSE  SOUND  WAS  LIKE  THE  SEA  t' 

PURE  AS  THE  NAKED  HEAVENS,  MAJESTIC,  FREE  ; 

SO  DIDST  THOU  TRAVEL  ON  LIFF/S  COMMON  WAY, 

**  CHEERFUL  GODLINESS,  AND  YET  THY  HEART 

THE  LOWLIEST  DUTI-ES  ON  HERSELF  DID  LAY. 

WORDSWORTH. 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 


I. 
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JOHN  BALL,  48  NORTH   FOURTH   STREET. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


ON  the  ninth  day  of  December,  1608,  JOHN  MILTON  was  born  in  London. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  golden  age  of  England.  SPENSER  had  been  dead 
ten  years.  SHAKSPEARE  was  alive,  but  had  ceased  to  write.  BACON  was  in 
the  meridian  of  his  power,  but  was  known  already  to  be  one  of  the  meanest  of 
mankind,  and  neither  his  genius  nor  his  station  secured  respect. 

The  father  of  MILTON  had  been  disinherited  for  becoming  a  Protestant;  but 
not  until  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  scholarship,  taste  and  accomplishments.*  Deprived  of  his  patrimony, 
he  adopted  the  profession  of  a  scrivener,  in  the  practice  of  which  he  was  so 
successful  as  to  be  able  to  give  his  son  a  liberal  education,  and  at  an  early  age 
to  retire  with  a  competence  into  the  country. 

The  instruction  of  MILTON  was  carefully  attended  to :  his  private  tutor  was 
THOMAS  YOUNG,  a  Puritan  minister,  who  remained  with  him  until  compelled 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  to  leave  the  kingdom.  In  1624,  soon  after 
entering  upon  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  com 
mitted  to  the  tuition  of  Mr.  CHAPPELL,  afterwards  a  bishop,  and  the  reputed 
author  of  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  He  had  already  made  astonishing  pro 
gress  in  learning.  He  was  familiar  with  several  languages,  and  with  the  most 
abstruse  books  in  philosophy.  Before  he  was  eighteen,  he  studied  critically 
the  best  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  wrote  more  elegant  Latin  verses  than 
were  ever  before  produced  by  an  Englishman. 

After  remaining  seven  years  at  the  university,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  master  of  arts,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  at  Horton,  near 
Colebrook,  whither,  he  says,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  regrets  of  most  of  the 
fellows  of  his  college,  who  showed  him  no  common  marks  of  friendship  and 
esteem.  In  the  malignant  and  envious  life  of  MILTON  by  Dr.  JOHNSON,  there 
is  an  endeavour  to  prove  that  he  was  expelled  from  Cambridge  for  some  misde 
meanor,  or  that  he  went  away  in  discontent  because  unable  to  obtain  preferment, 
to  spend  his  time  in  the  company  of  lewd  women,  and  in  the  play-houses  of 
London.  All  this  is  false.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  that  he  committed  no  act  deserving  punishment  or  regret.  He  left 
Cambridge  because  his  theological  opinions,  and  his  views  of  ecclesiastical 
independence,  not  permitting  him  to  enter  the  church,  a  longer  stay  there  was 
not  required.  He  believed  that  he  who  would  accept  orders,  "  must  subscribe 
himself  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience 
that  would  retch,  he  must  either  straight  perjure  himself,  or  split  his  faith ;"  and 
he  deemed  it  "  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence,  before  the  learned  office  of 
speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing." 

On  his  father's  estate  MILTON  passed  happily  five  years  of  uninterrupted  lei 
sure,  occasionally  visiting  London  to  enjoy  the  theatres  and  the  conversation 
of  his  friends,  or  to  learn  something  new  in  mathematics  or  music.  He  wrote 
here  the  Mask  of  Comus,  and  Lycidas,  the  Arcades,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Pense- 
roso,  a  series  of  poems  alike  extraordinary  for  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  their 
conception,  and  for  the  exquisite  finish  of  their  execution. 

*  He  was  a  skilful  musician,  and  ranked  honourably  among  contemporary  composers 
Allusion  to  this  circumstance  is  made  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  from  Ad  Patrem  : 

"Nee  tu  perge  precor,  sacras  contemnere  Musas, 
Nee  vanas  inopesque  puta,  quarum  ipse  peritus 
Munere,  mille  sonos  numeros  componis  ad  aptos, 
Millibus  et  vocem  modulis  variare  canoram 
Doctus,  Arioiui  meritt)  sis  nominis  Inures." 

iii 
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On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1637,  when  he  was  about  twenty-nine  years 
of  age,  he  became  anxious  to  visit  foreign  parts,  and  particularly  Italy.  His 
reasons  for  wishing  to  travel,  as  quaintly  expressed  by  his  biographer  TOLAND, 
were,  that  "  he  could  not  better  discern  the  preeminence  and  defects  of  his  own 
country,  than  by  observing  the  customs  and  institutions  of  others ;  and  that  the 
study  of  never  so  many  books,  without  the  advantages  of  conversation,  serves 
either  to  render  a  man  a  fool  or  a  pedant."  Obtaining  permission  of  his  father, 
he  left  England  in  1638,  accompanied  by  a  single  servant,  and  bearing  a  letter 
of  direction  and  advice  from  Sir  HENRY  WOTTON.  He  arrived  in  Paris,  the 
most  accomplished  Englishman  who  had  ever  crossed  the  Channel,  and  was 
courteously  received  by  the  ambassador  of  King  CHARLES,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  celebrated  GROTIUS,  then  representative  of  the  queen  of  Sweden  at  the 
court  of  France.  The  best  account  of  his  travels  is  contained  in  the  brief  auto 
biography  which  opens  his  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England.  He  soon 
set  out  for  Italy,  and  taking  ship  at  Nice,  visited  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Pisa  and 
Florence.  "  In  the  latter  city,"  he  says,  "  which  I  have  always  more  particu 
larly  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  its  dialect,  its  genius,  and  its  taste,  I  stopped 
about  two  months ;  when  I  contracted  an  intimacy  with  many  persons  of  rank 
and  learning ;  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  literary  parties,  which  prevail 
there,  and  tend  so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  preservation  of 
friendship.  No  time  will  ever  abolish  the  agreeable  recollections  which  I 
cherish  of  JACOB  GAUDI,  CAROLO  DATI,  FRESCOBALDO,  CULTELLERO,  BONNO- 
MATTHAI,  CLEMENTILLO,  FRANCISCO,  and  many  others.  From  Florence  I 
went  to  Siena,  thence  to  Rome,  where,  after  I  had  spent  about  two  months  in 
viewing  the  antiquities  of  that  renowned  city,  where  I  experienced  the  most 
friendly  attentions  from  LUCAS  HOLSTEIN,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
I  continued  my  route  to  Naples.  There  I  was  introduced  by  a  certain  recluse, 
with  whom  I  had  travelled  from  Rome,  to  JOHN  BAPTISTA  MANSO,  Marquis  of 
Villa,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  rank  and  authority,  to  whom  TORQUATO 
TASSO,  the  illustrious  poet,  inscribed  his  book  on  friendship.  During  my  stay, 
he  gave  me  singular  proofs  of  his  regard ;  he  himself  conducted  me  round  the 
city,  and  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy ;  and  more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at  my 
lodgings.  On  my  departure  he  gravely  apologized  for  not  having  shown  me 
more  civility,  which  he  said  he  had  been  restrained  from  doing,  because  I  had 
spoken  with  so  little  reserve  on  matters  of  religion.  When  I  was  preparing  to 
pass  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  melancholy  intelligence  which  I  received, 
of  the  civil  commotions  in  England,  made  me  alter  my  purpose ;  for  I  thought 
it  base  to  be  travelling  for  amusement  abroad,  while  my  felloAv  citizens  were 
fighting  for  liberty  at  home.  While  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some 
merchants  informed  me  that  the  English  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against  me  if 
I  returned  to  Rome,  because  I  had  spoken  too  freely  on  religion ;  for  it  was  a 
rule  which  I  laid  down  to  myself  in  those  places,  never  to  be  the  first  to  begin 
any  conversation  on  religion ;  but  if  any  questions  were  put  to  me  concerning  my 
faith,  to  declare  it  without  any  reserve  or  fear.  I  nevertheless  returned  to  Rome. 
I  took  no  steps  to  conceal  either  my  person  or  my  character ;  and  for  about  the 
space  of  two  months,  I  again  openly  defended,  as  I  had  done  before,  the  re 
formed  religion  in  the  very  metropolis  of  popery.  By  the  favour  of  God,  I  got 
safe  back  to  Florence,  where  I  was  received  with  as  much  affection  as  if  I  had 
returned  to  my  native  country.  There  I  stopped  as  many  months  as  I  had  done 
before,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion  for  a  few  days  to  Lucca ;  and  crossing 
the  Apennines,  passed  through  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  Venice.  After  I  had 
spent  a  month  in  surveying  the  curiosities  of  this  city,  and  had  put  on  board  a 
ship  the  books  which  1  had  collected  in  Italy,  I  proceeded  through  Verona  and 
Milan,  and  along  the  Leman  lake  to  Geneva.  The  mention  of  this  city  brings  to 
my  recollection  the  slandering  More,  and  makes  me  again  call  the  Deity  to  wit 
ness,  that  in  all  those  places,  in  which  vice  meets  with  so  little  discouragement, 
and  is  practised  with  so  little  shame,  I  never  once  deviated  from  the  paths  of 
integrity  and  virtue,  and  perpetually  reflected  that,  though  my  conduct  might 
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escape  the  notice  of  men,  it  could  not  elude  the  inspection  of  God.  At  Geneva 
I  held  daily  conferences  with  JOHN  DEODATI,  the  learned  professor  of  theology. 
Then  pursuing  my  former  route  through  France,  I  returned  to  my  native  country, 
after  an  absence  of  one  year  and  about  three  months ;  at  the  time  when  CHARLES, 
having  broken  the  peace,  was  renewing  what  is  called  the  episcopal  war  with 
the  Scots ;  in  which  the  royalists  being  routed  in  the  first  encounter,  and  the 
English  being  universally  and  justly  disaffected,  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  at 
last  obliged  him  to  convene  a  parliament." 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  MILTON  could  discover  no  way  in  which  he  might 
directly  serve  the  state,  and  he  therefore  hired  a  spacious  house  for  himself 
and  his  books,  and  resumed  his  literary  pursuits ;  calmly  awaiting  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  which  he  "trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Providence,  and  the 
courage  of  the  people." 

He  now  undertook  the  education  of  his  sister's  sons,  JOHN  and  EDWARD 
PHILLIPS,  and  subsequently  received  a  few  other  pupils,  whom  he  instructed 
in  the  best  learning  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  JOHNSON  sneers  at  MILTON'S 
"  great  promise  and  small  performance,"  in  returning  from  the  continent  because 
his  country  was  in  danger,  and  then  opening  a  private  school.  But  it  was  not 
from  cowardice  that  he  preferred  the  closet  to  the  field,  and  he  saw  no 
absurdity  in  adding  to  his  light  income  by  teaching,  while  he  wrote  his  im 
mortal  works  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  liberty.  w  I  did  not,"  he  says  in 
his  Defensio  Secunda^  "  for  any  other  reason  decline  the  dangers  of  war,  than 
that  I  might  in  another  way,  with  much  more  efficacy,  and  with  not  less  danger 
to  myself,  render  assistance  to  my  countrymen,  and  discover  a  mind  neither 
shrinking  from  adverse  fortune,  nor  actuated  by  any  improper  fear  of  calumny 
or  death.  Since  from  my  childhood  I  had  been  devoted  to  the  more  liberal 
studies,  and  was  always  more  powerful  in  my  intellect  than  in  my  body, 
avoiding  the  labours  of  the  camp,  in  which  any  robust  soldier  would  have 
surpassed  me,  I  betook  myself  to  those  weapons  which  I  could  wield  with  the 
most  effect ;  and  I  conceived  that  I  was  acting  wisely  when  I  thus  brought  my 
better  and  more  valuable  faculties,  those  which  constituted  my  principal  strength 
and  consequence,  to  the  assistance  of  my  country  and  her  honourable  cause." 

MILTON  was  a  silent  and  calm,  but  careful  and  far  seeing  spectator  of  the  general 
agitation.  The  outrageous  abuses  of  power  by  the  weak  minded  and  passionate 
king,  and  the  despotism  of  the  episcopal  officers,  caused  the  popular  heart  to  beat 
as  the  sea  heaves  in  a  storm ;  and  the  restraints  of  established  authority,  made 
weaker  every  day  by  over  exertion,  were  soon  altogether  to  cease.  The  Long 
Parliament  was  in  session;  the  bigoted  and  persecuting  Primate  had  been 
impeached  ;  and  the  Second  Spirit  of  the  Revolution  stepped  before  the  audience 
of  the  world,  to  be  in  all  the  great  period  which  followed  the  most  earnest 
and  powerful  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  people.  "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  that  a 
way  was  opening  for  the  establishment  of  real  liberty ;  that  the  foundation  was 
laying  for  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  superstition ; 
that  the  principles  of  religion,  which  were  the  first  objects  of  our  care,  would 
exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  manners  and  constitution  of  the  republic;  and 
as  I  had  from  my  youth  studied  the  distinctions  between  religious  and  civil 
rights,  I  perceived  that  if  I  ever  wished  to  be  of  use,  I  ought  at  least  not  to  be 
wanting  to  my  country,  to  the  church,  and  to  so  many  of  my  fellow  Christians, 
in  a  crisis  of  so  much  danger;  I  therefore  determined  to  relinquish  the  other 
pursuits  in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  force  of  my  talents 
and  my  industry  to  this  one  important  object." 

He  accordingly  wrote  and  published  in  the  year  1641  his  first  work  in 
prose,  under  the  title  Of  Reformation  in  England,  and  the  Causes  that  hitherto 
have  hindered  it.  In  this  he  attempts  to  show  that  prelacy  is  incompatible 
with  civil  liberty,  and  to  the  support  of  this  proposition  he  brings  learning 
more  various  and  profound,  a  power  of  reasoning,  and  an  impassioned  eloquence, 
unprecedented  in  English  controversy.  The  treatise  ends  with  the  following 
prayer,  "  piously  laying  the  sad  condition  of  England  before  the  footstool  of 
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the  Almighty ;"  than  which,  as  Sir  EDGERTON  BRYDGES  well  observes,  "there 
is  not  a  more  sublime  and  patriotic  ode  in  any  language." 

"  Thou,  therefore,  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable,  Parent  of 
angels  and  men !  next,  thee  I  implore,  omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost 
remnant  whose  nature  thou  didst  assume,  ineffable  and  everlasting  Love!  and 
thou,  the  third  subsistence  of  divine  infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and 
solace  of  created  things !  one  Tripersonal  Godhead !  look  upon  this  thy  poor 
and  almost  spent  and  expiring  church;  leave  her  not  thus  a  prey  to  these 
importunate  wolves,  that  wait  and  think  long,  till  they  devour  thy  tender  flock ; 
these  wild  boars  that  have  broken  into  thy  vineyard,  and  left  the  print  of  their 
polluting  hoofs  on  the  souls  of  thy  servants.  O  let  them  not  bring  about  their 
damned  designs,  that  stand  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  bottomless  pit,  expecting 
the  watchword  to  open  and  let  out  those  dreadful  locusts  and  scorpions,  to 
reinvolve  us  in  that  pitchy  cloud  of  infernal  darkness,  where  we  shall  never 
more  see  the  sun  of  thy  truth  again,  never  hope  for  the  cheerful  dawn,  never 
more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing.  Be  moved  with  pity  at  the  afflicted  state 
of  this  our  shaken  monarchy,  that  now  lies  labouring  under  her  throes,  and 
struggling  against  the  grudges  of  more  dreadful  calamities. 

"  O  thou,  that,  after  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody  inundations,  and  the 
succeeding  sword  of  intestine  war,  soaking  the  land  in  her  own  gore,  didst  pity 
the  sad  and  ceaseless  revolution  of  our  swift  and  thick-coming  sorrows;  wher 
we  were  quite  breathless,  of  thy  free  grace  didst  motion  peace,  and  terms  ol 
covenant  with  us;  and  having  first  well-nigh  freed  us  from  antichristiai 
thraldom,  didst  build  up  this  Britannic  empire  to  a  glorious  and  enviable  height, 
with  all  her  daughter-islands  about  her;  stay  us  in  this  felicity,  let  not  the 
obstinacy  of  our  half-obedience  and  will-worship  bring  forth  that  viper  ot 
sedition,  that  for  these  fourscore  years  has  been  breeding  to  eat  through  th« 
entrails  of  our  peace ;  but  let  her  cast  her  abortive  spawn  without  the  danger 
of  this  travailing  and  throbbing  kingdom :  that  we  may  still  remember  in  our 
solemn  thanksgivings,  how  for  us,  the  northern  ocean  even  to  the  frozen  Thule, 
was  scattered  with  the  proud  shipwrecks  of  the  Spanish  armada,  and  the  very 
maw  of  hell  ransacked,  and  made  to  give  up  her  concealed  destruction,  ere  she 
could  vent  it  in  that  horrible  and  damned  blast. 

"  O  how  much  more  glorious  will  those  former  deliverances  appear,  when  we 
shall  know  them  not  only  to  have  saved  us  from  greatest  miseries  past,  but 
have  reserved  us  for  greatest  happiness  to  come !  Hitherto  thou  hast  but  freed 
us,  and  that  not  fully,  from  the  unjust  and  tyrannous  claim  of  thy  foes;  now 
unite  us  entirely,  and  appropriate  us  to  thyself,  tie  us  everlastingly  in  willing 
homage  to  the  prerogative  of  thy  eternal  throne. 

"  And  now  we  know,  O  thou  our  most  certain  hope  and  defence,  that  thine 
enemies  have  been  consulting  all  the  sorceries  of  the  great  whore,  and  have 
joined  their  plots  with  that  sad  intellingencing  tyrant  that  mischiefs  the  world 
with  his  mines  of  Ophir,  and  lies  thirsting  to  revenge  his  naval  ruins  that  have 
larded  our  seas :  but  let  them  all  take  counsel  together,  and  let  it  come  to 
nought;  let  them  decree,  and  do  thou  cancel  it;  let  them  gather  themselves, 
and  be  scattered ;  let  them  embattle  themselves,  and  be  broken ;  let  them  em 
battle,  and  be  broken,  for  thou  art  with  us. 

"Then  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  saints,  some  one  may  perhaps  be 
heard  offering  at  high  strains  in  new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate 
thy  divine  mercies  and  marvellous  judgments  in  this  land  throughout  all  ages ; 
whereby  this  great  and  warlike  nation,  instructed  and  inured  to  the  fervent  and 
continual  practice  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  casting  far  from  her  the  rags 
of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  that  high  and  happy  emulation  to  be 
found  the  soberest,  wisest,  and  most  Christian  people  at  that  day,  when  thou, 
the  eternal  and  shortly-expected  King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the 
several  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  distributing  national  honours  and  rewards 
to  religious  and  just  commonwealths,  shalt  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies, 
proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mild  monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth  ;  where 
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they,  undoubtedly,  that  by  their  labours,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been 
earnest  for  the  common  good  of  religion  and  their  country,  shall  receive  above 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  principalities,  legions, 
and  thrones  into  their  glorious  titles,  and  in  supereminence  of  beatific  vision, 
progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable 
hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  overmeasure  for  ever." 

To  this,  and  other  attacks  of  the  Puritan  writers,  Bishops  HALL  and  USHER 
soon  after  replied ;  the  first  in  An  humble  Remonstrance  to  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  and  the  last  in  The  Apostolical  Institution  of  Episcopacy.  MIL 
TON  had  commenced  the  controversy,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  its  prosecution. 
He  thought  that  on  subjects  to  the  consideration  of  which  he  was  early  led 
solely  by  his  love  of  truth  and  reverence  for  Christianity,  he  should  not  reason 
worse  than  they  who  were  contending  only  for  their  emoluments  and  usurpa 
tions.  He  wrote,  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  bishops,  the  tract  on  Prelatical 
Episcopacy,  and  in  the  same  year,  The  Reason  of  Church  Government 
urged  against  Prelacy.  In  the  preface  to  the  second  book  of  this  last  treatise, 
he  discloses  with  a  calm  confidence  the  high  opinion  he  held  of  his  own  powers, 
and  gives  promise  of  a  work  which  his  mind,  in  the  spacious  circuit  of  her 
musing,  had  proposed  to  herself,  "  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or 
the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some 
vulgar  amorist  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite,  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  the  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge, 
and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and 
purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases."  This  is  the  prophetic  announcement  of 
Paradise  Lost,  from  which  he  turned  for  a  while  his  thoughts,  in  obedience 
to  "  God's  secretary  Conscience,"  to  "  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and 
hoarse  disputes." 

Bishop  HALL  came  out  with  a  Defence  of  the  Remonstrance,  which  was 
quickly  succeeded  by  MILTON'S  Animadversions,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
and  written  in  a  lighter  and  more  satirical  vein  than  his  previous  works,  though 
not  without  some  passages  of  solemn  and  impressive  eloquence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1642  an  anonymous  reply  to  the  Animadver 
sions  appeared,  under  the  title  of  A  Modest  Confutation  of  a  Slanderous  and 
Scurrilous  Libel,  in  which  MILTON  was  assailed  with  every  sort  of  rancorous 
abuse ;  and  Christian  men  were  called  upon  to  "  stone  him  to  death,"  lest  they 
should  smart  from  his  impunity.  In  his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,*  which 
followed  soon  after,  he  repulsed  and  overthrew  his  adversaries  with  their  own 
weapons,  and  put  an  end  by  the  unapproachable  ability  of  his  argument,  to  the 
prelatical  controversy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1642,  the  English  hierarchy 
was  abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  with  the  royal  assent :  so  rapid  and  so  powerful 
was  the  influence  of  a  mighty  genius  upon  the  opinion  and  action  of  the  nation. 

MILTON  was  now  but  thirty-four  years  of  age.  Had  he  never  written  more 
than  the  works  already  finished,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  bene 
factors  of  the  church  and  of  mankind.  He  had  surpassed  all  the  masters  of  elo 
quence  in  his  own  country  and  language,  and  equalled  the  greatest  of  all  the  ages, 
in  those  voices  for  liberty  which,  though  long  silent,  are  destined  to  ring  with  a 
clear  and  sonorous  sound  through  many  centuries  around  the  world.  SHAK- 
SPE  ARE  had  shown  the  capacities  of  our  tongue  for  harmony  and  beauty.  MILTON, 
rivalling  his  immortal  predecessor  in  mastery  of  its  melodies,  developed  all  its 
vigour  and  grandeur,  and  by  his  words  fought  such  battles  as  the  genius  of 
his  elder  brother  alone  might  fittingly  record. 

*  Although  there  were  no  works  on  the  Puritan  side  comparable  to  MILTON'S  for  eloquence, 
erudition,  or  logical  acuteness,  there  were  some  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  among 
others,  an  attack  upon  the  bishops  by  five  Presbyterian  divines,  (Stephen  Marshal,  Edward 
Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcommen,  and  William  Spurstow,)  the  initials  of  whose 
names  made  the  word  Smectymnuus,  which  they  adopted  as  their  joint  signature.  To  this 
Bishop  HALL  replied,  and  MILTON  now  answered  the  accumulated  attacks  upon  the  Presby 
terian  party  (who  were  hardly  a  match  for  their  opponents)  and  himself,  in  the  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus. 
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His  form  was  cast  in  the  finest  mould  of  manly  beauty ;  no  one  surpassed 
him  in  elegance  of  manners;  and  his  carriage  "bespoke  undauntedness  and 
courage."  His  voice  was  variably  musical,  and  his  conversational  abilities  never 
were  approached,  perhaps,  unless  in  those  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Eng 
lishmen  of  this  present  age.  In  the  mornings  of  winter  he  was  "  up  and  stirring 
ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awoke  men  to  labour  or  devotion ;  in  summer  as  oft, 
with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  to  read  good  authors  till  the  attention  was  weaiy 
or  the  memory  had  its  fraught ;"  so  possessed  was  he  "  with  a  fervent  desire  to 
know  good  things,  and  with  the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  a  knowledge  of  them 
into  others."  Yet  he  sometimes  indulged  his  passion  for  the  observation  of 
external  beauty,  for  in  the  fine  days  of  spring,  he  thought,  "  in  the  vernal  seasons 
of  the  year  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness 
against'  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  of  her  rejoicing 
with  heaven  and  earth." 

The  marriage  of  MILTON  was  unfortunate,  and  it  gave  a  new  direction  to  his 
literary  labours.  His  susceptibility  to  impressions  from  loveliness  is  shown  in 
the  episode  of  his  history  which  connects  it  with  that  of  LEONORA  BARONI  of 
Rome.  He  was  now  suddenly  captivated  by  the  person  and  manners  of  MARY, 
a  daughter  of  RICHARD  POWELL  of  Oxfordshire,  whom  he  married  and  brought 
to  London.  Of  a  royalist  family,  and  accustomed  to  an  affluent  gayety,  she 
soon  grew  weary  of  the  frugality  and  quiet  simplicity  which  reigned  in  the 
house  of  her  husband,  and  in  a  few  weeks  requested  permission  to  revisit  her 
relatives,  with  whom  she  remained,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  the  whole 
summer,  refusing  even  to  answer  his  letters  or  to  see  his  messengers.  This  so 
incensed  him,  that  he  resolved  to  repudiate  her  on  the  grounds  of  disobedience 
and  desertion;  and  to  justify  himself  he  published  in  1644,  The  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,  addressed  to  the  parliament.  He  held  it  to  be  an  ab 
surdity  that  every  union  by  priest  or  magistrate,  of  parties  reeling  from  the 
bagnio  or  under  the  influence  of  any  fraud  or  terror,  was  a  joining  by  God, 
and  that  an  unsuitable  disposition  of  mind  was  a  far  better  reason  for  divorce 
than  such  infirmities  of  body  as  were  good  grounds  in  law,  provided  there  were  a 
mutual  consent  for  separation.  The  treatise  was  soon  followed  by  The  Judg 
ment  of  Martin  Bucer  Concerning  Divorce,  and  in  the  next  year  by  Teirachordon 
and  Colasterion,  the  last  being  a  reply  to  an  anonymous  assailant.  He  exhibited 
in  no  other  works  more  accurate  and  extensive  learning,  or  greater  skill  in 
argument;  and  if  his  assumptions  are  wrong, his  reasoning  is  to  this  day  unan 
swered.  These  treatises  kindled  against  him  the  enmity  of  the  Presbyterian 
divines,  who,  unmindful  of  his  recent  important  services,  now  assailed  him  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press  with  malignant  bitterness,  and  even  caused  him  to  be 
summoned  before  the  parliament,  by  which  tribunal  however  he  was  promptly 
acquitted,  so  that  his  persecutors  by  their  weak  wickedness  gained  no  advantage, 
and  alienated  forever  the  most  powerful  supporter  of  their  cause.  The  battle 
of  Naseby  had  now  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  royalists,  and  the  POWELLS 
perceiving  that  they  might  need  MILTON'S  protection,  and  alarmed  lest  he 
should  contract  a  second  marriage,  contrived  an  interview  between  him  and  his 
wife,  in  which  she  begged  his  pardon,  and  was  generously  restored  to  her  home, 
where,  in  a  few  years,  she  died. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  MILTON  wrote  his  works  on  divorce,  he  also 
produced  his  remarkable  Tractate  on  Education,  in  which  are  embodied  all  the 
best  ideas  of  the  next  two  centuries  on  the  subject;  and  that  Speech  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  which  in  the  splendour  of  its  diction  and  the 
irresistible  force  of  its  reasoning,  continues  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the 
literature  of  the  world.  He  was  the  first  to  assert  the  unlimited  right  of  dis 
cussion,  and  has  left  nothing  to  be  said  on  this  question  by  succeeding  ages. 
"Who  knows  not,"  he  exclaims,  "that  truth  is  strong!  Next  to  the  Almighty, 
she  needs  no  policies,  no  stratagems,  no  licensings,  to  make  her  victorious." 
"Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be 
m  the  field,  we  injure  her  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  Falsehood 
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grapple  ;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  ?" 
The  Presbyterians  had  been  from  the  first  hypocritical  in  their  advocacy  of 
freedom.  They  only  preferred  the  Genevan  gown  to  the  cassock.  They 
would  permit  the  publication  of  no  book  which  their  illiterate  or  illiberal 
licensers  could  not  understand,  or  which  contained  sentiments  above  the  vulgar 
superstition.  But  under  the  Protectorate,  when  this  Speech  was  read  by 
CROMWELL,  whose  genuine  greatness  triumphed  over  enslaving  precedents,  its 
lofty  eloquence  and  faultless  argument  induced  him  to  establish  by  law  that  per 
fect  freedom  of  the  intellect  without  which  all  other  liberty  is  a  mockery. 

For  a  while  MILTON  returned  to  those  more  elegant  pursuits  to  which  he 
was  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature,  and  in  1645  brought  out  a  collection 
of  his  early  poems.  The  execution  of  CHARLES  in  1648,  however,  caused  the 
direction  of  his  attention  once  more  to  public  affairs,  and  a  few  weeks  after  that 
event  he  published  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  wherein  he  main 
tained  that  it  is  lawful  and  had  been  held  so  through  all  ages  for  any  who 
have  the  power  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant,  and  after  due  conviction  to  depose 
and  put  him  to  death.  Sir  EDGERTON  BRYDGES  remarks  of  this  proposition, 
that  it  is  so  objectionable  as  in  these  days  to  require  no  refutation ;  but  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  divine  right  of  any  man  to  oppress  his  fellows  is 
not  held,  we  think  differently;  and  our  admiration  of  MILTON  suffers  no  abate 
ment,  but  rather  is  greater,  for  this  and  other  works  of  like  spirit  which  have 
been  the  prime  causes  of  the  unjust  estimation  in  which  he  continues  to  be  held 
in  his  own  country.  No  one  questions  that  CHARLES  was  a  "  traitor,  a  murderer, 
and  a  public  enemy,"  whose  very  existence  was  perilous  to  every  sort  of  liberty 
in  England;  and  though  the  constitution  was  defective  in  providing  no  way  for 
convicting  and  punishing  the  first  officer  of  the  state,  however  flagrant  might  be 
his  crimes,  the  right  to  call  him  to  account  remained  with  the  people,  forever 
possessing  ultimate  sovereignty  over  every  authority  but  that  of  the  Almighty. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  CHARLES,  a  book  appeared  under  the  title  of  E»xo* 
Ba<r»?ux»),  or  a  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings, 
purporting  to  be  by  the  "royal  martyr"  himself,  but  since  ascertained  to  be  the 
production  of  Dr.  GAUDEN,  bishop  of  Exeter.  In  this  he  is  represented  in  the 
constant  exercise  of  prayer  to  God  for  the  justice  and  mercy  which  were  denied 
him  by  men.  It  was  calculated  to  produce  a  strong  reaction  in  the  public  mind 
in  his  favour,  and  the  sale  of  fifty  thousand  copies  in  a  few  Weeks  showed  the 
necessity  of  counteracting  its  influence.  For  this  purpose  the  Council  of  State 
determined  to  avail  itself  of  the  abilities  of  its  new  secretary,  who  wrote  with 
his  customary  rapidity  the  Etxoi-oxXacrT*)?,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  his 
works,  of  which  his  great  learning,  clear  and  energetic  style  and  acute  and  close 
reasoning,  lead  the  reader?s  conviction  with  his  admiration  to  the  end. 

MILTON  had  scarcely  finished  this  unanswerable  work  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  do  battle  for  the  republican  party  on  a  wider  field.  Thus  far  his  audi 
ence  had  been  the  English  nation;  he  was  now  to  address  the  family  of  civilized 
mankind.  The  son  of  the  late  king  having  found  a  refuge  in  the  states  of  Hol 
land,  prevailed  upon  CLAUDIUS  SALMASIUS,  in  the  general  estimation  the  first 
scholar  of  the  age,  to  undertake  the  vindication  of  prelacy  and  monarchy  in  his 
Defensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  Primo  ad  Carolum  Secundum,  which  was  pub 
lished  near  the  close  of  the  year  1649.  Although  this  book  disappointed  the 
learned  by  its  want  of  method  and  occasional  feebleness,  the  arsenal  whence 
BURKE  drew  the  artillery  of  his  most  powerful  declamation  cannot  be  so  con 
temptible  a  performance  as  it  has  been  the  custom  to  represent  it.  Certainly, 
addressed  as  it  was  to  the  fraternity  of  kings,  and  with  the  weight  it  derived 
from  the  name  of  SALMASIUS,  it  was  likely  to  produce  an  effect,  and  the  Council 
of  State  saw  at  once  that  it  must  be  answered.  MILTON  was  present  at  their 
sitting  when  they  resolved  that  he  should  meet  the  champion  of  the  Pretender. 
His  sight  was  already  greatly  impaired,  and  he  was  warned  by  his  physicians 
that  total  blindness  would  inevitably  result  from  such  labours ;  but  he  would 
listen  to  no  voice  opposed  to  that  of  the  heavenly  monitor  within  his  breast. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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He  finished  early  in  165L  the  immortal  Defensio  pro  Populo  rfnglicano  contra 
Claudii  Salmasii  Defensionem  Regem,  the  most  masterly  work  in  all  written 
controversy ;  and  while  the  darkness  was  stealing  upon  his  eyes,  overplied  in 
the  defence  of  liberty,  he  heard  "all  Europe  ring  from  side  to  side"  with  his 
great  triumph  over  the  insolent  and  mercenary  defender  of  despotism,  who  stole 
from  amid  a  storm  of  hisses  into  obscurity  and  died. 

Notwithstanding  his  blindness,  MILTON  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office;  and  two  years  after  his  loss  of  sight  he  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with  CATHERINE,  a  daughter  of  Captain  WOODCOCK,  to  whom  he  was  bound 
by  the  fondest  affection.  Within  a  year  after  their  union  however  she  died,  like 
his  first  wife,  in  giving  birth  to  a  child,  who  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

Several  replies  to  the  Defence  by  MILTON  were  published,  but  the  only  one 
which  he  condescended  to  notice  was  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  Calum 
adversus  Parricidas  Anglicanos,  written  by  DE  MOULIN,  a  Frenchman,  but 
printed  at,  the  Hague,  under  the  editorship  of  one  ALEXANDER  MORE,  who  for  a 
considerable  time  was  reputed  to  be  its  author.  It  was  full  of  the  grossest 
abuse  of  the  parliament  as  well  as  of  MILTON,  who  in  his  answer,  entitled 
Defensio  Secunda  pro  Populo  Jlnglicano  contra  Infamem  Libellum  anonymum 
cut  titulus  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor^  etc.  treated  MORE  with  merited  severity, 
exploring  the  privacies  of  his  licentiousness  as  well  as  the  falsehood  of  his 
slanders.  This  Second  Defence  is  not  equal  to  the  reply  to  SALMASIUS,  though 
it  has  passages  of  unsurpassed  power  and  beauty,  and  is  valuable  for  the  infor 
mation  it  contains  respecting  MILTON'S  own  history  and  the  motives  by 
which  he  regulated  his  actions,  and  for  its  striking  portraitures  of  CROM 
WELL  and  some  other  members  of  the  republican  party.  With  this  and  two 
subsequent  answers  to  MORE,  he  closed  his  controversial  labours,  though  he 
still  continued  to  serve  the  state  as  foreign  secretary.  The  greatness  of  his 
intellect  and  the  purity  of  his  heart  are  too  conspicuous  in  all  his  works  for 
anyone  to  doubt  the  inherent  grandeur  of  his  character;  and  nearly  the  only 
ground  upon  which  anyone  ventures  now  to  assail  him  is  that  of  his  having 
continued  in  office  under  the  Protector,  whom  it  is  a  custom  of  English  sopho 
mores  to  denounce  as  a  parricide  and  an  usurper,  but  whom  the  intelligent  and 
true  hearted  in  all  nations  look  upon  as  one  of  the  noblest  patriots  and  states 
men  who  ever  guided  the  course  of  empire.  His  victories  won,  and  an  impe 
rial  crown  within  his  grasp,  with  an  unparelleled  moderation  he  gave  his 
countrymen  the  most  free  and  perfect  of  constitutions,  reserving  to  himself 
powers  scarcely  equal  to  those  of  a  president  of  our  own  republic.  The  career 
of  no  ruler  was  ever  marked  by  more  justice,  wisdom,  or  genuine  love  of 
country;  and  though  MILTON  may  have  disapproved  of  some  acts  of  his  admin 
istration,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  any  of  his  professions  or  principles,  or 
with  anything  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  him,  that  he  continued  to  be  his 
associate  in  office  and  his  friend. 

Until  the  close  of  the  Protectorate,  MILTON'S  leisure  hours  were  principally 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  a  Latin  Thesaurus,  the  composition 
of  two  additional  books  of  his  History  of  England,  and  the  laying  of  the  foun 
dation  of  his  immortal  epic  poem,  "in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1658  OLIVER 
CROMWELL  died;  and  the  extraordinary  conflict  of  parties  which  followed, 
resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 

In  the  interval  between  the  death  of  the  great  Englishman  and  the  return  of 
CHARLES  the  Second,  MILTON  was  not  inactive.  In  the  year  1659  he  pub 
lished  a  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  showing  that  it  is  not 
lawful  for  any  authority  to  compel  in  matters  of  religion;  Considerations 
touching  the  likeliest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,  in  which 
he  contended  for  the  voluntary  system  of  supporting  religion,  which  has  since 
so  successfully  obtained  in  the  United  States  but  which  was  then  everywhere 
regarded  as  impracticable  or  dangerous;  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  the 
Ruptures  of  the  State;  and  his  Letter  to  General  MONK.  In  1660  appeared  the 
Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth,  and  The  Excellen 
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thereof  compared  with  the  Inconveniences  and  Dangers  of  readmitting  Kingship 
into  the  Realm ;  and  soon  after,  Brief  Notes  upon  a  late  Sermon  entitled  The 
Fear  of  God  and  the  King,  preached  and  published  by  MATTHEW  GRIFFITH, 
Chaplain  to  CHARLES  the  First,  in  which,  upon  the  very  eve  of  the  restoration. 
he  continued  to  assert  his  republican  principles. 

MILTON  had  acted  too  conspicuous  a  part  to  live  openly  with  safety  in  the 
capital,  and  before  CHARLES  entered  London,  therefore,  he  concealed  himself  in 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  where  he  remained  until  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  oblivion,  in  the  exceptions  of  which  his  name  was  happily  omitted,  through 
the  intercessions  of  some  of  his  friends.  Soon  after  returning  to  society,  he 
was  a  third  time  married,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  and  unkindness  of  his 
daughters,  upon  whom  he  had  depended  for  the  management  of  his  domestic 
aflairs.  To  this  period  he  alludes  in  the  passage  of  his  Samson  Agonistes  in 
which  he  says, 

Dark  in  light,  exposed 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 

Within  doors  or  without :  still  as  a  fool 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own : 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

Oh  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day ! 

To  this  period  has  been  generally  referred  MILTON'S  recently  discovered 
Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine ;  but  that  work,  which  he  would  never  have 
given  to,  the  press  himself,  and  which  is  on  every  account  less  worthy"  of  praise 
than  any  of  his  other  productions,  was  probably  composed  during  the  first  years 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  and  is  the  substance  of  familiar  lectures  on  theology 
to  hi*  pupils.  He  had  studied  the  nature  of  our  SAVIOUR  before  his  mind 
attained  the  strength  of  its  maturity,  as  some  have  looked  upon  the  sun,  until 
his  sight  for  a  while  was  darkened.  In  the  end  he  was  right.  In  none  of  his 
great  works  is  there  a  passage  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  he  was  an 
Arian  ;  and  in  the  very  last  of  his  writings  he  declares  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  a  plain  doctrine  in  Scripture." 

In  earlier  manhood  MILTON  had  excelled  the  greatest  uninspired  authors  of 
all  ages  and  nations  as  a  theologian  and  political  philosopher.  Now,  poor  and 
old  and  blind,  he  erected  the  stateliest  structure, 

With  pyramids  and  towers, 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn  and  rooks  of  gold, 

in  the  regions  of  the  imagination,  in  which,  with  "  his  garland  and  singing  robes 
about  him,"  he  celebrates  the  "  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness"  in 
strains  which  angels  paused  to  hear ;  and  which  the  wise  and  pure  hearted  in 
the  world  receive  as  echoes  of  the  triumphant  and  glorious  harmonies  they 
will  listen  to  in  heaven ;  to  enter  which  place  of  rest,  not  more  than  duly  to 
understand  a  true  poem,  requires  the  simple  credulity  of  childhood,  blent  with 
the  most  profound  and  expansive  knowledge. 

Paradise  Lost  was  published  in  1667;  in  1671  appeared  Paradise  Regained, 
and  Samson  Agonistes;  in  1672  his  Jlrtis  Logica  Plenior  Institutio;  and  in 
1673  the  Treatise  on  True  Religion,  Heresy  and  Schism. 

On  Sunday,  the  eighth  day  of  November,  1674,  one  month  before  completing 
his  sixty-sixth  year,  JOHN  MILTON  died. 

He  was  the  greatest  of  all  human  beings :  the  noblest  and  the  ennobler  of 
mankind.  He  has  steadily  grown  in  the  world's  reverence,  and  his  fame  will 
still  increase  with  the  lapse  of  ages. 
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REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND, 

AND 

THE    CAUSES    THAT    HITHERfo   HAVE   HINDERED   IT 

IN  TWO  BOOKS. 

WRITTEN   TO    A    FRIEND. 

[FIRST  PUBLISHED  1641.] 


SIR, — Amidst  those  deep  and  retired  thoughts,  which,  with  every  man 
Christianly  instructed,  ought  to  be  most  frequent,  of  God  and  of  his  mira 
culous  ways  and  works  amongst  men,  and  of  our  religion  and  works,  to  be 
performed  to  him ;  after  the  story  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  suffering  to  the 
lowest  bent  of  weakness  in  the  flesh,  and  presently  triumphing  to  the  high 
est  pitch  of  glory  in  the  spirit,  which  drew  up  his  body  also ;  till  we  in 
both  be  united  to  him  in  the  revelation  of  his  kingdom,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  thing  more  worthy  to  take  up  the  whole  passion  of  pity  on  the  one  side, 
and  joy  on  the  other,  than  to  consider  first  the  foul  and  sudden  corruption, 
and  then,  after  many  a  tedious  age,  the  long  deferred,  but  much  more 
wonderful  and  happy  reformation  of  the  church  in  these  latter  days.  Sad 
it  is  to  think  how  that  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  planted  by  teachers  divinely 
inspired,  and  by  them  winnowed  and  sifted  from  the  chaff  of  overdated 
ceremonies,  and  refined  to  such  a  spiritual  height  and  temper  of  purity, 
and  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  that  the  body,  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  were  purified  by  the  affections  of  the  regenerate  soul, 
and  nothing  left  impure  but  sin ;  faith  needing  not  the  weak  and  fallible 
office  of  the  senses,  to  be  either  the  ushers  or  interpreters  of  heavenly  mys 
teries,  save  where  our  Lord  himself  in  his  sacraments  ordained ;  that  such 
a  doctrine  should,  through  the  grossness  and  blindness  of  her  professors, 
and  the  fraud  of  deceivable  traditions,  drag  so  downwards,  as  to  backslide 
into  the  Jewish  beggary  of  old  cast  rudiments,  and  stumble  forward  another 
way  into  the  new-vomited  paganism  of  sensual  idolatry,  attributing  purity 
or  impurity  to  things  indifferent,  that  they  might  bring  the  inward  acts  of 
the  spirit  to  the  outward  and  customary  eye-service  of  the  body,  as  if  they 
could  make  God  earthly  and  fleshly,  because  they  could  not  make  them 
selves  heavenly  and  spiritual ;  they  began  to  draw  down  all  the  divine  in 
tercourse  betwixt  God  and  the  soul,  yea,  the  very  shape  of  God  himself, 
into  an  exterior  and  bodily  form,  urgently  pretending  a  necessity  and  oblige- 
ment  of  joining  the  body  in  a  formal  reverence,  and  worship  circumscribed ; 
they  hallowed  it,  they  fumed  it,  they  sprinkled  it,  they  bedecked  it,  not  in 
robes  of  pure  innocency,  but  of  pure  linen,  with  other  deformed  and  fan 
tastic  dresses,  in  palls  and  mitres,  gold  and  gewgaws  fetched  from  Aaron's 
old  wardrobe,  or  the  flamins  vestry :  then  was  the  priest  set  to  con  his 
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motions  and  his  postures,  his  liturgies  and  his  lurries,  till  the  soul  by  this 
means  of  overbodying  herself,  given  up  justly  to  fleshly  delights,  bated  her 
wing  apace  downward :  and  finding  the  ease  she  had  from  her  visible  and 
sensuous  colleague  the  body,  in  performance  of  religious  duties,  her  pinions 
now  broken,  and  flagging,  shifted  off  from  herself  the  labour  of  high  soar 
ing  any  more,  forgot  her  heavenly  flight,  and  left  the  dull  and  droiling  car- 
jease  to  plod  on  in  the  old  road,  and  drudging  trade  of  outward  conformity. 
!And  here,  out  of  question,  from  her  perverse  conceiting  of  God  and  holy 
things,  she  had  fallen  to  believe  no  God  at  all,  had  not  custom  and  the 
worm  of  conscience  nipped  her  incredulity :  hence  to  all  the  duties  of  evan 
gelical  grace,  instead  of  the  adoptive  and  cheerful  boldness  which  our  new 
alliance  with  God  requires,  came  servile  and  thrallike  fear :  for  in  very 
deed,  the  superstitious  man  by  his  good  will  is  an  atheist ;  but  being  scared 
from  thence  by  the  pangs  and  gripes  of  a  boiling  conscience,  all  in  a  pud- 
der  shuffles  up  to  himself  such  a  God  and  such  a  worship  as  is  most  agree 
able  to  remedy  his  fear ;  which  fear  of  his,  as  also  is  his  hope,  fixed  only 
upon  the  flesh,  renders  likewise  the  whole  faculty  of  his  apprehension 
carnal ;  and  all  the  inward  acts  of  worship,  issuing  from  the  native  strength 
of  the  soul,  run  out  lavishly  to  the  upper  skin,  and  there  harden  into  a  crust 
of  formality.  Hence  men  came  to  scan  the  Scriptures  by  the  letter,  and  in 
the  covenant  of  our  redemption,  magnified  the  external  signs  more  than 
the  quickening  power  of  the  Spirit;  arid  yet  looking  on  them  through  their 
own  guiltiness  with  a  servile  fear,  and  finding  as  little  comfort,  or  rather 
terror  from  them  again,  they  knew  not  how  to  hide  their  slavish  approach  to 
God's  behests,  by  them  not  understood,  nor  worthily  received,  but  by 
cloaking  their  servile  crouching  to  all  religious  presentments,  sometimes 
lawful,  sometimes  idolatrous,  under  the  name  of  humility,  and  terming  the 
piebald  frippery  and  ostentation  of  ceremonies,  decency. 

Then  was  baptism,  changed  into  a  kind  of  exorcism  and  water,  sancti 
fied  by  Christ's  institute,  thought  little  enough  to  wash  off  the  original  spot, 
without  the  scratch  or  cross  impression  of  a  priest's  forefinger :  and  that 
feast  of  free  grace  and  adoption  to  which  Christ  invited  his  disciples  to  sit 
as  brethren,  and  coheirs  of  the  happy  covenant,  which  at  that  table  was  to 
be  sealed  to  them,  even  that  feast  of  love  and  heavenly-admitted  fellowship, 
the  seal  of  filial  grace,  became  the  subject  of  horror,  and  glouting  adoration, 
pageanted  about  like  a  dreadful  idol;  which  sometimes  deceives  well- 
meaning  men,  and  beguiles  them  of  their  reward,  by  their  voluntary  hu 
mility  ;  which  indeed  is  fleshly  pride  preferring  a  foolish  sacrifice,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  world,  as  Saint  Paul  to  the  Colossians  explaineth,  before 
a  savoury  obedience  to  Christ's  example.  Such  was  Peter's  unseasonable 
humility,  as  then  his  knowledge  was  small,  when  Christ  came  to  wash  his 
feet ;  who  at  an  impertinent  time  would  needs  strain  courtesy  with  his 
master,  and  falling  troublesomely  upon  the  lowly,  all-wise,  and  unexami- 
nable  intention  of  Christ,  in  what  he  went  with  resolution  to  do,  so  pro 
voked  by  his  interruption  the  meek  Lord,  that  he  threatened  to  exclude 
him  from  his  heavenly  portion,  unless  he  could  be  content  to  be  less  arro 
gant  and  stiffnecked  in  his  humility. 

But  to  dwell  no  longer  in  characterizing  the  depravities  of  the  church, 
and  how  they  sprung,  and  how  they  took  increase ;  when  I  recall  to  mind 
at  last,  after  so  many  dark  ages,  wherein  the  huge  overshadowing  train  of 
error  had  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament  of  the  church ; 
how  the  bright  and  blissful  reformation  (by  divine  power)  struck  through 
the  black  and  settled  night  of  ignorance  and  antichristian  tyranny,  methinks 
a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must  needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that 
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reads  or  hears ;  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  gospel  imbathe  his 
soul  with  the  fragrancy  of  heaven.  Then  was  the  sacred  Bible  sought  out 
of  the  dusty  corners  where  profane  falsehood  and  neglect  had  thrown  it, 
the  schools  opened,  divine  and  human  learning  raked  out  of  the  embers  of 
forgotten  tongues,  the  princes  and  cities  trooping  apace  to  the  new-erected 
banner  of  salvation;  the  martyrs,  with  th'3  unresistible  might  of  weakness 
shaking  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  scorning  the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  red 
dragon. 

The  pleasing  pursuit  of  these  thoughts  hath  ofttimes  led  me  into  a  seri 
ous  question  and  debatement  with  myself,  how  it  should  come  to  pass  that 
England  (having  had  this  grace  and  honour  from  God,  to  be  the  first  that 
should  set  up  a  standard  for  the  recovery  of  lost  truth,  and  blow  the  first 
evangelic  trumpet  to  the  nations,  holding  up,  as  from  a  hill,  the  new  lamp 
of  saving  light  to  all  Christendom)  should  now  be  last,  and  most  unsettled 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  peace,  whereof  she  taught  the  "way  to  others ;  al 
though  indeed  our  WicklifTe's  preaching,  at  which  all  the  succeeding  re 
formers  more  effectually  lighted  their  tapers,  was  to  his  countrymen  but 
a  short  blaze,  soon  damped  and  stifled  by  the  pope  and  prelates  for  six  or 
seven  kings'  reigns ;  yet  methinks  the  precedency  which  God  gave  this 
island,  to  be  first  restorer  of  buried  truth,  should  have  been  followed  with 
more  happy  success,  and  sooner  attained  perfection ;  in  which  as  yet  we 
are  amongst  the  last :  for,  albeit  in  purity  of  doctrine  we  agree  with  our 
brethren  ;  yet  in  discipline,  which  is  the  execution  and  applying  of  doctrine 
home,  and  laying  the  salve  to  the  very  orifice  of  the  wound,  yea,  tenting 
and  searching  to  the  core,  without  which  pulpit  preaching  is  but  shooting 
at  rovers ;  in  this  we  are  no  better  than  a  schism  from  all  the  reformation, 
and  a  sore  scandal  to  them  ;  for  while  we  hold  ordination  to  belong  only 
to  bishops,  as  our  prelates  do,  we  must  of  necessity  hold  also  their  ministers 
to  be  no  ministers,  and  shortly  after,  their  church  to  be  no  church.  Not  to 
speak  of  those  senseless  ceremonies  which  we  only  retain,  as  a  dangerous 
earnest  of  sliding  back  to  Rome,  and  serving  merely,  either  as  a  mist  to; 
cover  nakedness  where  true  grace  is  extinguished,  or  as  an  interlude 
to  set  out  the  pomp  of  prelatism.  Certainly  it  would  be  worth  the  while 
therefore,  and  the  pains,  to  inquire  more  particularly,  what,  and  how  many 
the  chief  causes  have  been,  that  have  still  hindered  our  uniform  consent  to 
the  rest  of  the  churches  abroad,  at  this  time  especially  when  the  kingdom 
is  in  a  good  propensity  thereto,  and  all  men  in  prayers,  in  hopes,  or  in  dis 
putes,  either  for  or  against  it. 

Yet  I  will  not  insist  on  that  which  may  seem  to  be  the  cause  on  God's 
part ;  as  his  judgment  on  our  sins,  the  trial  of  his  own,  the  unmasking  of 
hypocrites :  nor  shall  I  stay  to  speak  of  the  continual  eagerness  and  extreme 
diligence  of  the  pope  and  papists  to  stop  the  furtherance  of  reformation, 
which  know  they  have  no  hold  or  hope  of  England  their  lost  darling,  longer 
than  the  government  of  bishops  bolsters  them  out ;  and  therefore  plot  all 
they  can  to  uphold  them,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  book  of  Santa  Clara,  the 
popish  priest,  in  defence  of  bishops,  which  came  out  piping  hot  much  about 
the  time  that  one  of  our  own  prelates,  out  of  an  ominous  fear,  had  writ  on 
the  same  argument ;  as  if  they  had  joined  their  forces,  like  good  confede 
rates,  to  support  one  falling  Babel. 

But  I  shall  chiefly  endeavour  to  declare  those  causes  that  hinder  the  for 
warding  of  true  discipline,  which  are  among  ourselves.  Orderly  proceeding 
will  divide  our  inquiry  into  our  forefathers'  days,  and  into  our  times. 
Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  that  rent  this  kingdom  from  the  pope's  subjection 
totally ;  but  his  quarrel  being  'more  about  supremacy,  than  other  faultiness 
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in  religion  that  he  regarded,  it  is  no  marvel  if  he  stuck  where  he  did.  The 
next  default  was  in  the  bishops,  who  though  they  had  renounced  the  pope, 
they  still  hugged  the  popedom,  and  shared  the  authority  among  themselves, 
by  their  six  bloody  articles,  persecuting  the  protestants  no  slacker  than  the 
pope  would  have  done.  And  doubtless,  whenever  the  pope  shall  fall,  if 
his  ruin  be  not  like  the  sudden  downcome  of  a  tower,  the  bishops,  when 
they  see  him  tottering,  will  leave  him,  and  fall  to  scrambling,  catch  who 
may,  he  a  patriarchdom,  and  another  what  comes  next  hand  ;  as  the  French 
cardinal  of  late  and  the  see  of  Canterbury  hath  plainly  affected. 

In  Edward  the  Sixth's  days,  why  a  complete  reformation  was  not  effected, 
to  any  considerate  man  may  appear.  First,  he  no  sooner  entered  into  his 
kingdom,  but  into  a  war  with  Scotland  ;  from  whence  the  protector  return 
ing  with  victory,  had  but  newly  put  his  hand  to  repeal  the  six  articles,  and 
throw  the  images  out  of  churches,  but  rebellions  on  all  sides,  stirred  up  by 
obdurate  papists,  and  other  tumults,  with  a  plain  war  in  Norfolk,  holding 
tack  against  two  of  the  king's  generals,  made  them  of  force  content  them 
selves  with  what  they  had  already  done.  Hereupon  followed  ambitious 
contentions  among  the  peers,  which  ceased  not  but  with  the  protector's 
death,  who  was  the  most  zealous  in  this  point :  and  then  Northumberland 
was  he  that  could  do  most  in  England  ;  who,  little  minding  religion,  (as  his 
apostacy  well  showed  at  his  death,)  bent  all  his  wit  how  to  bring  the  right 
of  the  crown  into  his  own  line.  And  for  the  bishops,  they  were  so  far  from 
any  such  worthy  attempts,  as  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  the  com 
mon  stales,  to  countenance  with  their  prostitued  gravities  every  politic  fetch 
that  was  then  on  foot,  as  oft  as  the  potent  statists  pleased  to  employ  them. 
Never  do  we  read  that  they  made  use  of  their  authority  and  high  place  of 
access,  to  bring  the  jarring  nobility  to  Christian  peace,  or  to  withstand  their 
disloyal  projects :  but  if  a  toleration  for  mass  were  to  be  begged  of  the  king 
for  his  sister  Mary,  lest  Charles  the  Fifth  should  be  angry ;  who  but  the 
grave  prelates,  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  must  be  sent  to  extort  it  from  the 
young  king?  But  out  of  the  mouth  of  that  godly  and  royal  child,  Christ 
himself  returned  such  an  awful  repulse  to  those  halting  and  time-serving 
prelates,  that  after  much  bold  importunity,  they  went  their  way  not  without 
shame  and  tears. 

Nor  was  this  the  first  time  that  they  discovered  to  be  followers  of  this 
world  ;  for  when  the  protector's  brother,  Lord  Sudley,  the  admiral,  through 
private  malice  and  malengine  was  to  lose  his  life,  no  man  could  be  found 
fitter  than  bishop  Latimer  (like  another  Dr.  Shaw)  to  divulge  in  his  sermon 
the  forged  accusations  laid  to  his  charge,  thereby  to  defame  him  with  the 
people,  who  else  it  was  thought  would  take  ill  the  innocent  man's  death, 
unless  the  reverend  bishop  could  warrant  them  there  was  no  foul  play. 
What  could  be  more  impious  than  to  debar  the  children  of  the  king  from 
their  right  to  the  crown  ?  To  comply  with  the  ambitious  usurpation  of  a 
traitor,  and  to  make  void  the  last  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  which  the  breakers 
had  sworn  observance  ?  Yet  bishop  Cranmer,  one  of  the  executors,  and 
the  other  bishops,  none  refusing,  (lest  they  should  resist  the  duke  of  North 
umberland,)  could  find  in  their  consciences  to  set  their  hands  to  the  disen 
abling  and  defeating  not  only  of  Princess  Mary  the  papist,  but  of  Elizabeth 
the  protestarit,  and  (by  the  bishops'  judgment)  the  lawful  issue  of  King 
Henry. 

Who  then  can  think  (though  these  prelates  had  sought  a  further  reforma 
tion)  that  the  least  wry  face  of  a  politician  would  not  have  hushed  them? 
But  it  will  be  said,  these  men  were  martyrs :  what  then  ?  though  every  true 
Christian  will  be  a  martyr  when  he  is  called  to  it,  not  presently  does  it  fol- 
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low,  that  everyone  suffering  for  religion  is,  without  exception.  Saint  Paul 
•writes,  that  "  a  man  may  give  his  body  to  be  burnt,  (meaning  for  religion,) 
and  yet  not  have  charity :"  he  is  not  therefore  above  all  possibility  of  erring, 
because  he  burns  for  some  points  of  truth. 

Witness  the*  Arians  and  Pelagians,  which  were  slain  by  the  heathen  for 
Christ's  sake,  yet  we  take  both  these  for  no  true  friends  of  Christ.  If  the 
martyrs  (saith  Cyprian  in  his  30th  epistle)  decree  one  thing,  and  the  gospel 
another,  either  the  martyrs  must  lose  their  crown  by  not  observing  the  gos 
pel  for  which  they  are  martyrs,  or  the  majesty  of  the  gospel  must  be  broken 
and  lie  flat,  if  it  can  be  overtopped  by  the  novelty  of  any  other  decree. 

And  here  withal  I  invoke  the  Immortal  Deity,  revealer  and  judge  of  se 
crets,  that  wherever  I  have  in  this  book  plainly  and  roundly  (though  worthily 
and  truly)  laid  open  the  faults  and  blemishes  of  fathers,  martyrs,  or  Christian 
emperors,  or  have  otherwise  inveighed  against  error  and  superstition  with 
vehement  expressions  ;  I  have  done  it  neither  out  of  malice,  nor  list  to  speak 
evil,  nor  any  vain  glory,  but,  of  mere  necessity  to  vindicate  the  spotless  truth 
from  an  ignominious  bondage,  whose  native  worth  is  now  become  of  such 
a  low  esteem,  that  she  is  like  to  find  small  credit  with  us  for  what  she  can 
say,  unless  she  can  bring  a  ticket  from  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley;  or 
prove  herself  a  retainer  to  Constantine,  and  wear  his  badge.  More  tolerable 
it  were  for  the  church  of  God,  that  all  these  names  were  utterly  abolished 
like  the  brazen  serpent,  than  that  men's  fond  opinion  should  thus  idolize  them .., 
and  the  heavenly  truth  be  thus  captivated. 

Now  to  proceed,  whatsoever  the  bishops  were,  it  seems  they  themselvef 
were  unsatisfied  in  matters  of  religion  as  they  then  stood,  by  that  commission 
granted  to  eight  bishops,  eight  other  divines,  eight  civilians,  eight  common 
lawyers,  to  frame  ecclesiastical  constitutions ;  which  no  wonder  if  it  came 
to  nothing,  for  (as  Hayward  relates)  both  their  professions  and  their  ends 
were  different.  Lastly,  we  all  know  by  example,  that  exact  reformation  is 
not  perfected  at  the  first  fmsh,  and  those  unwieldy  times  of  Edward  VI. 
may  hold  some  plea  by  his  excuse.  Now  let  any  reasonable  man  judge 
whether  that  king's  reign  be  a  fit  time  from  whence  to  pattern  out  the  con 
stitution  of  a  church  discipline,  much  less  that  it  should  yield  occasion  from 
whence  to  foster  and  establish  the  continuance  of  imperfection,  with  the 
commendatory  subscriptions  of  confessors  and  martyrs,  to  entitle  and  en 
gage  a  glorious  name  to  a  gross  corruption.  It  was  not  episcopacy  that 
wrought  in  them  the  heavenly  fortitude  of  martyrdom;  as  little  is  it  that 
martyrdom  can  make  good  episcopacy ;  but  it  was  episcopacy  that  led  the 
good  and  holy  men  through  the  temptation  of  the  enemy,  and  the  snare 
of  this  present  world,  to  many  blameworthy  and  opprobrious  actions.  And 
it  is  still  episcopacy  that  before  all  our  eyes  worsens  and  slugs  the  most 
learned  and  seeming  religious  of  our  ministers,  who  no  sooner  advanced  to 
it,  but  like  a  seething  pot  set  to  cool,  sensibly  exhale  and  reek  out  the 
greatest  part  of  that  zeal,  and  those  gifts  which  were  formerly  in  them,  set 
tling  in  a  skinny  congealment  of  ease  and  sloth  at  the  top :  and  if  they  keep 
their  learning  by  some  potent  sway  of  nature,  it  is  a  rare  chance  ;  but  their 
devotion  most  commonly  comes  to  that  queazy  temper  of  lukewarmness, 
that  gives  a  vomit  to  God  himself. 

But  what  do  we  suffer  misshapen  and  enormous  prelatism,  as  we  do,  thus 
to  blanch  and  varnish  her  deformities  with  the  fair  colours,  as  before  of 

*  It  appears  from  this  and  other  passages,  that  the  author  in -his  younger  years  was 
orthodox,  as  it  is  called:  but  he  afterwards  altered  his  sentiments,  as  is  plain  from  his 
tract  on  "  True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  and  Toleration,"  which  was  the  last  work 
he  published.  ^  O 
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martyrdom,  so  now  of  episcopacy  ?  They  are  not  bishops,  God  and  all 
good  men  know  they  are  not,  that  have  filled  this  land  with  late  confusion 
and  violence  ;  but  a  tyrannical  crew  and  corporation  of  impostors,  that  have 
blinded  and  abused  the  world  so  long  under  that  name.  He  that,  enabled 
with  gifts  from  God,  and  the  lawful  and  primitive  choice  of  the  church  as 
sembled  in  convenient  number,  faithfully  from  that  time  forward  feeds  his 
parochial  flock,  has  his  coequal  and  compresbyterial  power  to  ordain  minis 
ters  and  deacons  by  public  prayer,  and  vote  of  Christ's  congregation  in  like 
sort  as  he  himself  was  ordained,  and  is  a  true  apostolic  bishop.  But  when 
he  steps  up  into  the  chair  of  pontifical  pride,  and  changes  a  moderate  and 
exemplary  house  for  a  misgoverned  and  haughty  palace,  spiritual  dignity 
for  carnal  precedence,  and  secular  high  office  and  employment  for  the  high 
negotiations  of  his  heavenly  embassage :  then  he  degrades,  then  he  un- 
bishops  himself;  he  that  makes  him  bishop,  makes  him  no  bishop.  No 
marvel  therefore  if  St.  Martin  complained  to  Sulpitius  Severus,  that  since 
he  was  a  bishop,  he  felt  inwardly  a  sensible  decay  of  those  virtues  and 
graces  that  God  had  given  him  in  great  measure  before ;  although  the  same 
Sulpitius  writes  that  he  was  nothing  tainted  or  altered  in  his  habit,  diet,  or 
personal  demeanour  from  that  simple  plainness  to  which  he  first  betook  him 
self.  It  was  not  therefore  that  thing  alone  which  God  took  displeasure  at  in 
the  bishops  of  those  times,  but  rather  an  universal  rottenness  and  gangrene 
in  the  whole  function. 

From  hence  then  I  pass  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  next  protestant  princess, 
in  whose  days  why  religion  attained  not  a  perfect  reducement  in  the  begin 
ning  of  her  reign,  I  suppose  the  hindering  causes  will  be  found  to  be  common 
with  some  formerly  alleged  for  King  Edward  VI. ;  the  greenness  of  the  times, 
the  weak  estate  which  Queen  Mary  left  the  realm  in,  the  great  places  and 
offices  executed  by  papists,  the  judges,  the  lawyers,  the  justices  of  peace 
for  the  most  part  popish,  the  bishops  firm  to  Rome  ;  from  whence  was  to  be 
expected  the  furious  flashing  of  excommunications,  and  absolving  the  peo 
ple  from  their  obedience.  Next,  her  private  counsellors,  whoever  they 
were,  persuaded  her  (as  Camden  writes)  that  the  altering  of  ecclesiastical 
policy  would  move  sedition.  Then  was  the  liturgy  given  to  a  number  of 
moderate  divines,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  statesman,  to  be  purged  and 
physicked :  and  surely  they  were  moderate  divines  indeed,  neither  hot  nor 
cold ;  and  Grindal  the  best  of  them,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
lost  favour  in  the  court,  and  I  think  was  discharged  the  government  of  his 
see,  for  favouring  the  ministers,  though  Camden  seemed  willing  to  find  an 
other  cause :  therefore  about  her  second  year,  in  a  parliament,  of  men  and 
minds  some  scarce  well  grounded,  others  belching  the  sour  crudities  of 
yesterday's  popery,  those  constitutions  of  Edward  VI.,  which  as  you  heard 
before,  no  way  satisfied  the  men  that  made  them,  are  now  established  for 
best,  and  not  to  be  mended.  From  that  time  followed  nothing  but  impri 
sonments,  troubles,  disgraces  on  all  those  that  found  fault  with  the  decrees 
of  the  convocation,  and  straight  were  they  branded  with  the  name  of  puri 
tans.  As  for  the  queen  herself,  she  was  made  believe  that  by  putting 
down  bishops,  her  prerogative  would  be  infringed,  of  which  shall  be  spoken 
anon  as  the  course  of  method  brings  it  in :  and  why  the  prelates  laboured  it 
should  be  so  thought,  ask  not  them,  but  ask  their  bellies.  They  had  found 
a  good  tabernacle,  they  sate  under  a  spreading  vine,  their  lot  was  fallen  in 
a  fair  inheritance.  And  these,  perhaps,  were  the  chief  impeachments  of  a 
more  sound  rectifying  the  church  in  the  queen's  time. 

From  this  period  I  count  to  begin  our  times,  which  because  they  concern 
us  more  nearly,  and  our  own  eyes  and  ears  can  give  us  the  ampler  scope 
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to  judge,  will  require^  more  exact  search;  and  to  effect  this  the  speedier, 
I  shall  distinguish  such  as  I  esteem  to  be  the  hinderers  of  reformation  into 
three  sorts,  Antiquitarians  (for  so  I  had  rather  call  them  than  antiquaries, 
whose  labours  are  useful  and  laudable).  2.  Libertines.  3.  Politicians. 

To  the  votarists  of  antiquity,  I  shall  think  to  have  fully  answered,  if  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  out  of  antiquity,  First,  that  if  they  will  conform  our 
bishops  to  the  purer  times,  they  must  mew  their  feathers,  and  their  pounces, 
and  make  but  curtailed  bishops  of  them ;  and  we  know  they  hate  to  be 
docked  and  clipped,  as  much  as  to  be  put  down  outright.  Secondly,  that 
those  purer  times  were  corrupt,  and  their  books  corrupted  soon  after. 
Thirdly,  that  the  best  of  those  that  then  wrote,  disclaim  that  any  man  should 
repose  on  them,  and  send  all  to  the  Scriptures. 

First  therefore,  if  those  that  overaffect  antiquity  will  follow  the  square 
thereof,  their  bishops  must  be  elected  by  the  hands  of  the  whole  church. 
The  ancientest  of  the  extant  fathers,  Ignatius,  writing  to  the  Philadelphians, 
saith,  "  that  it  belongs  to  them  as  to  the  church  of  God  to  choose  a  bishop." 
Let  no  man  cavil,  but  take  the  church  of  God  as  meaning  the  whole  con 
sistence  of  orders  and  members,  as  St.  Paul's  epistles  express,  and  this 
likewise  being  read  over :  besides  this,  it  is  there  to  be  marked,  that  those 
Philadelphians  are  exhorted  to  choose  a  bishop  of  Antioch.  Whence  it 
seems  by  the  way  that  there  was  not  that  wary  limitation  of  diocese  in 
those  times,  which  is  confirmed  even  by  a  fast  friend  of  episcopacy,  Cam- 
den,  who  cannot  but  love  bishops  as  well  as  old  coins,  and  his  much  la 
mented  monasteries,  for  antiquity's  sake.  He  writes  in  his  description  of 
Scotland,  "  That  over  all  the  world  bishops  had  no  certain  diocese  till  pope 
Dionysius  about  the  year  268  did  cut  them  out ;  and  that  the  bishops  of 
Scotland  executed  their  functiorrin  what  place  soever  they  came  indifferent 
ly,  and  without  distinction,  till  King  Malcolm  the  Third,  about  the  year 
1070."  Whence  may  be  guessed  what  their  function  was:  was  it  to  go 
about  circled  with  a  band  of  rooking  officials,  with  cloakbags  full  of  cita 
tions,  arid  processes  to  be  served  by  a  corporality  of  griffonlike  promoters 
and  apparitors  ?  Did  he  go  about  to  pitch  down  his  court,  as  an  empiric 
does  his  bank,  to  inveigle  in  all  the  money  of  the  country  ?  No,  certainly, 
it  would  not  have  been  permitted  him  to  exercise  any  such  function  indif 
ferently  wherever  he  came.  And  verily  some  such  matter  it  was  as  want  of 
a  fat  diocese  that  kept  our  Britain  bishops  so  poor  in  the  primitive  times, 
that  being  called  to  the  council  of  Ariminum  in  the  year  359,  they  had  not 
wherewithal  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  journey,  but  were  fed  and  lodg 
ed  upon  the  emperor's  cost ;  which  must  needs  be  no  accidental  but  usual 
poverty  in  them:  for  the  author,  Sulpitius  Severus,  in  his  2d  book  of 
Church  History,  praises  them,  and  avouches  it  praiseworthy  in  a  bishop  to 
be  so  poor  as  to  have  nothing  of  his  own.  But  to  return  to  the  ancient 
election  of  bishops,  that  it  could  not  lawfully  be  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  is  so  express  in  Cyprian,  and  so  often  to  be  met  with,  that  to  cite 
each  place  at  large,  were  to  translate  a  good  part  of  the  volume  ;  there 
fore  touching  the  chief  passages,  I  refer  the  rest  to  whom  so  list  peruse  the 
author  himself:  in  the  24th  epistle,  "  If  a  bishop,"  saith  he,  "  be  once 
made  and  allowed  by  the  testimony  and  judgment  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  people,  no  other  can  be  made."  In  the  55th,  "  When  a  bishop  is 
made  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  people  in  peace."  In  the  68th  mark  but 
what  he  says  ;  "  The  people  chiefly  hath  power  either  of  choosing  worthy 
ones,  or  refusing  unworthy :  this  he  there  proves  by  authorities  out  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  with  solid  reasons :  these  were  his  an 
tiquities. 
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This  voice  of  the  people,  to  be  had  ever  in  epis«opal  elections,  was  so 
well  known  before  Cyprian's  time,  even  to  those  that  were  without  the 
church,  that  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  desired  to  have  his  governors 
of  provinces  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  as  Lampridius  can  tell ;  so  little 
thought  he  it  offensive  to  monarchy.  And  if  single  authorities  persuade 
not,  hearken  what  the  whole  general  council  of  Nicsea,  the  first  and  fa- 
mousest  of  all  the  rest,  determines,  writing  a  synodical  epistle  to  the  African 
churches,  to  warn  them  of  Arianism ;  it  exhorts  them  to  choose  orthodox 
bishops  in  the  place  of  the  dead,  so  they  be  worthy,  and  the  people 
choose  them  ;  whereby  they  seem  to  make  the  people's  assent  so  necessary, 
that  merit,  without  their  free  choice,  were  not  sufficient  to  make  a  bishop. 
What  would  ye  say  now,  grave  fathers,  if  you  should  wake  and  see  un 
worthy  bishops,  or  rather  no  bishops,  but  Egyptian  taskmasters  of  ceremo 
nies  thrust  purposely  upon  the  groaning  church,  to  the  affliction  and  vexa 
tion  of  God's  people  ?  It  was  not  of  old  that  a  conspiracy  of  bishops  could 
frustrate  and  fob  off  the  right  of  the  people" ;  for  we  may  read  how  St.  Mar 
tin,  soon  after  Constantine,  was  made  bishop  of  Turin  in  France,  by  the 
people's  consent  from  all  places  thereabout,  maugre  all  the  opposition  that 
the  bishops  could  make.  Thus  went  matters  of  the  church  almost  400 
years  after  Christ,  and  very  probably  far  lower  :  for  Nicephorus  Phocas  the 
Greek  emperor,  whose  reign  fell  near  the  1000  year  of  our  Lord,  having 
done  many  things  tyrannically,  is  said  by  Cedrenus  to  have  done  nothing 
more  grievous  and  displeasing  to  the  people,  than  to  have  enacted  that  no 
bishop  should  be  chosen  without  his  will ;  so  long  did  this  right  remain  to 
the  people  in  the  midst  of  other  palpable  corruptions.  Now  for  episcopal 
dignity,  what  it  was,  see  out  of  Ignatius,  who  in  his  epistle  to  those  of 
Trallis,  confesseth,  u  That  the  presbyters  are  his  fellow-counsellors  and 
fellow-benchers."  And  Cyprian  in  many  places,  as  in  the  6th,  41st,  52d 
epistle,  speaking  of  presbyters,  calls  them  his  compresbyters,  as  if  he  deem 
ed  himself  no  other,  whenas  by  the  same  place  it  appears  he  was  a  bishop; 
he  calls  them  brethren,  but  that  wrill  be  thought  his  meekness :  yea,  but 
the  presbyters  and  deacons  writing  to  him  think  they  do  him  honour  enough, 
when  they  phrase  him  no  higher  than  brother  Cyprian,  and  dear  Cyprian 
in  the  26th  epistle.  For  their  authority  it  is  evident  not  to  have  been  sin 
gle,  but  depending  on  the  counsel  of  the  presbyters  as  from  Ignatius  was 
erewhile  alleged ;  and  the  same  Cyprian  acknowledges  as  much  in  the  6th 
epistle,  and  adds  thereto,  that  he  had  determined,  from  his  entrance  into 
the  office  of  bishop,  to  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  his  people,  and 
so  in  the  31st  epistle,  for  it  were  tedious  to  course  through  all  his  writings, 
which  are  so  full  of  the  like  assertions,  insomuch  that  even  in  the  womb 
and  center  of  apostacy,  Rome  itself,  there  yet  remains  a  glimpse  of  this 
truth  ;  for  the  pope  himself,  as  a  learned  English  writer  notes  well,  per- 
formeth  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  in  consistory  among  his  cardinals, 
which  were  originally  but  the  parish  priests  of  Rome.  Thus  then  did  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  meekness  inspire  and  animate  every  joint  and  sinew  of 
the  mystical  body ;  but  now  the  gravest  and  worthiest  minister,  a  true  bishop 
of  his  fold,  shall  be  reviled  and  ruffled  by  an  insulting  and  only  canon- wise 
prelate,  as  if  he  were  some  slight  paltry  companion :  and  the  people  of  God, 
redeemed  and  washed  with  Christ's  blood,  and  dignified  with  so  many  glo 
rious  titles  of  saints  and  sons  in  the  gospel,  are  now  no  better  reputed  than 
impure  ethnics  and  lay  dogs  ;  stones,  and  pillars,  and  crucifixes,  have  now 
the  honour  and  the  alms  due  to  Christ's  living  members  ;  the  table  of  com 
munion,  now  become  a  table  of  separation,  stands  like  an  exalted  platform 
upon  the  brow  of  the  quire,  fortified  with  bulwark  and  barricado,  to  keep 
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off  the  profane  touch  of  the  laics,  whilst  the  obscene  and  surfeited  priest 
scruples  not  to  paw  and  mammoc  the  sacramental  bread,  as  familarly  as  his 
tavern  biscuit.  And  thus  the  people,  vilified  and  rejected  by  them,  give 
over  the  earnest  study  of  virtue  and  godliness,  as  a  thing  of  greater  purity 
that  they  need,  and  the  search  of  divine  knowledge  as  a  mystery  too  high 
for  their  capacities,  and  only  for  churchmen  to  meddle  with ;  which  is 
what  the  prelates  desire,  that  when  they  have  brought  us  back  to  popish 
blindness,  we  might  commit  to  their  dispose  the  whole  managing  of  our  sal 
vation,  for  they  think  it  was  never  fair  world  with  them  since  that  time. 
But  he  that  will  mould  a  modern  bishop  into  a  primitive,  must  yield  him  to 
be  elected  by  the  popular  voice,  undiocesed,  unrevenued,  unlorded,  and 
leave  him  nothing  but  brotherly  equality,  matchless  temperance,  frequent 
fasting,  incessant  prayer  and  preaching,  continual  watchings  and  labours 
in  his  ministry ;  which  what  a  rich  booty  it  would  be,  what  a  plump  en 
dowment  to  the  many-benefice-gaping-mouth  of  a  prelate,  what  a  relish 
it  would  give  to  his  canary-sucking  and  swan-eating  palate,  let  old  bishop 
Mountain  judge  for  me. 

How  little  therefore  those  ancient  times  make  for  modern  bishops,  hath 
been  plainly  discoursed  ;  but  let  them  make  for  them  as  much  as  they  will, 
yet  why  we  ought  not  to  stand  to  their  arbitrement,  shall  now  appear  by  a 
threefold  corruption  which  will  be  found  upon  them.  1.  The  best  times 
were  spreadingly  infected.  2.  The  best  men  of  those  times  foully  tainted. 
3.  The  best  writings  of  those  men  dangerously  adulterated.  These  posi 
tions  are  to  be  made  good  out  of  those  times  witnessing  of  themselves. 
First,  Ignatius  in  his  early  days  testifies  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  that  even 
then  heresies  were  sprung  up,  and  rise  every  where,  as  Eusebius  relates 
in  his  3d  book,  35th  chap,  after  the  Greek  number.  And  Hegesippus,  a 
grave  church  writer  of  'prime  antiquity,  affirms  in  the  same  book  of  Euse 
bius,  c.  32 :  "  That  while  the  apostles  were  on  earth,  the  depravers  of 
doctrine  did  but  lurk  ;  but  they  once  gone,  with  open  forehead  they  durst 
preach  down  the  truth  with  falsities."  Yea,  those  that  are  reckoned  for 
orthodox,  began  to  make  sad  and  shameful  rents  in  the  church  about  the 
trivial  celebration  of  feasts,  not  agreeing  when  to  keep  Easter-day  ;  which 
controversy  grew  so  hot,  that  Victor  the  bishop  of  Rome  excommunicated 
all  the  churches  of  Asia  for  no  other  cause,  and  was  worthily  thereof  reprov 
ed  by  Irenaeus.  For  can  any  sound  theologer  think,  that  these  great  fathers 
understood  what  was  gospel,  or  what  was  excommunication  ?  Doubtless 
that  which  led  the  good  men  into  fraud  and  error  was,  that  they  attended 
more  to  the  near  tradition  of  what  they  heard  the  appostles  some  times  did, 
than  to  what  they  had  left  written,  not  considering  that  many  things  which 
they  did  were  by  the  apostles  themselves  professed  to  be  done  only  for  the 
present,  and  of  mere  indulgence  to  some  scrupulous  converts  of  the  circum 
cision  ;  but  what  they  writ  was  of  firm  decree  to  all  future  ages.  Look  but 
a  century  lower  in  the  1st  cap.  of  Eusebius  8th  book.  What  a  universal 
tetter  of  impurity  had  envenomed  every  part,  order,  and  degree  of  the  church 
to  omit  the  lay 'herd,  which  will  be  little  regarded,  "those  that  seem  to  be 
our  pastors,"  saith  he,  "  overturning  the  law  of  God's  worship,  burnt  in 
contentions  one  towards  another,  and  increasing  in  hatred  and  bitterness, 
outrageously  sought  to  uphold  lordship,  and  command  as  it  were  a  tyranny." 
Stay  but  a  little,  magnanimous  bishops,  suppress  your  aspiring  thoughts, 
for  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  Constantine  to  reign,  and  then  tyranny 
herself  shall  give  up  all  her  citadels  into  your  hands,  and  count  ye  thence 
forward  her  trustiest  agents.  Such  were  these  that  must  be  called  the 
ancientest  and  most  virgin  times  between  Christ  and  Constantine.  Nor 
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was  this  general  contagion  in  their  actions,  and  not  in  their  writings  :  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  foul  errors,  the  ridiculous  wresting  of  Scripture,  the  he 
resies,  the  vanities  thick  sown  through  the  volumes  of  Justin  Martyr,  Cle 
mens,  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  others  of  eldest  time  ?  Who  would  think 
him  fit  to  write  an  apology  for  Christian  faith  to  the  Roman  senate,  that 
would  tell  them  "  how  of  the  angels,"  which  he  must  needs  mean  those  in 
Genesis  called  the  sons  of  God,  "  mixing  with  women  were  begotten  the 
devils,"  as  good  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Apology  told  them  ?  But  more  in 
dignation  would  it  move  to  any  Christian  that  shall  read  Tertullian,  term 
ing  St.  Paul  a  novice,  and  raw  in  grace,  for  reproving  St.  Peter  at  An- 
tioch,  worthy  to  be  blamed  if  we  believe  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians :  per 
haps  from  this  hint  the  blasphemous  Jesuits  presumed  in  Italy  to  give  their 
judgment  of  St.  Paul,  as  of  a  hotheaded  person,  as  Sandys  in  his  relations 
tells  us. 

Now  besides  all  this,  who  knows  not  how  many  superstitious  works  are 
ingrafTed  into  the  legitimate  writings  of  the  fathers  ?  And  of  those  books  that 
pass  for  authentic,  who  knows  what  hath  been  tampered  withal,  what  hath 
been  razed  out,  what  hath  been  inserted  ?  Besides  the  late  legerdemain 
of  the  papists,  that  which  Sulpitius  writes  concerning  Origen's  books,  gives 
us. cause  vehemently  to  suspect,  there  hath  been  packing  of  old.  In  the 
third  chap,  of  his  1st  Dialogue  we  may  read  what  wrangling  the  bishops 
and  monks  had  about  the  reading  or  not  reading  of  Origen  ;  some  object 
ing  that  he  was  corrupted  by  heretics;  others  answering  that  all  such  books 
had  been  so  dealt  with.  How  then  shall  I  trust  these  times  to  lead  me, 
that  testify  so  ill  of  leading  themselves  ?  Certainly  of  their  defects  their 
own  witness  may  be  best  received,  but  of  the  rectitude  and  sincerity  of  their 
life  and  doctrine,  to  judge  rightly,  we  must  judge  by  that  which  was  to  be 
their  rule. 

But  it  will  be  objected,  that  this  was  an  unsettled  state  of  the  church, 
wanting  the  temporal  magistrate  to  suppress  the  licence  of  false  brethern, 
and  the  extravagancy  of  still  new  opinions ;  a.  time  not  imitable  for  church 
government,  where  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  did  not  close  in  one 
belief,  as  under  Constantine.  I  am  not  of  opinion  to  think  the  church  a 
vine  in  this  respect,  because,  as  they  take  it,  she  cannot  subsist  without 
clasping  about  the  elm  of  worldly  strength  and  felicity,  as  if  the  heavenly 
city  could  not  support  itself  without  the  props  and  buttresses  of  secular 
authority.  They  extol  Constantine  because  he  extolled  them  ;  as  our  home 
bred  monks  in  their  histories  blanch  the  kings  their  benefactors,  and  brand 
those  that  went  about  to  be  their  correctors.  If  he  had  curbed  the  grow 
ing  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury  of  the  clergy,  then  every  page  of  his  story 
should  have  swelled  with  his  faults,  and  that  which  Zozimus  the  heathen 
writes  of*  him  should  have  come  in  to  boot :  we  should  have  heard  then  in 
every  declamation  how  he  slew  his  nephew  Commodus,  a  worthy  man ;  his 
noble  and  eldest  son  Crispus,  his  wife  Fausta,  besides  numbers  of  his 
friends;  then  his  cruel  exactions,  his  unsoundness  in  religion,  favouring 
the  Arians  that  had  been  condemned  in  a  council,  of  which  himself  sat  as 
it  were  president ;  his  hard  measure  and  banishment  of  the  faithful  and  in 
vincible  Athanasius  ;  his  living  unbaptised  almost  to  his  dying  day  ;  these 
blurs  are  too  apparent  in  his  life.  But  since  he  must  needs  be  the  loadstar 
of  reformation,  as  some  men  clatter,  it  will  be  good  to  see  further  his  know 
ledge  of  religion,  what  it  was,  and  by  that  we  may  likewise  guess  at  the  sin 
cerity  of  his  times  in  those  that  were  not  heretical,  it  being  likely  that  he 
would  converse  with  the  famousest  prelates  (for  so  he  had  made  them)  that 
were  to  be  found  for  learning. 
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Of  his  Arianism  we  heard,  and  for  the  rest  a  pretty  scantling  of  his  know 
ledge  may  be  taken  by  his  deferring  to  be  baptized  so  many  years,  a  thing 
not  usual,  and  repugnant  to  the  tenor  of  Scripture;  Philip  knowing  nothing 
that  should  hinder  the  eunuch  to  be  baptized  after  profession  of  his  belief. 
Next,  by  the  excessive  devotion,  that  I  may  not  say  superstition,  both  of 
him  and  his  mother  Helena,  to  find  out  the  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered, 
that  had  long  lain  under  the  rubbish  of  old  ruins ;  (a  thing  which  the  dis 
ciples  and  kindred  of  our  Saviour  might  with  more  ease  have  done,  if  they 
had  thought  it  a  pious  duty ;)  some  of  the  nails  whereof  he  put  into  his 
helmet,  to  bear  off  blows  in  battle,  others  he  fastened  among  the  studs  of 
his  bridle,  to  fulfil  (as  he  thought,  or  his  court  bishops  persuaded  him)  the 
prophecy  of  Zechariah ;  "  And  it  shall  be  that  which  is  in  the  bridle,  shall 
be  holy  to  the  Lord."  Part  of  the  cross,  in  which  he  thought  such  virtue 
to  reside,  as  would  prove  a  kind  of  Palladium  to  save  the  city  wherever  it 
remained,  he  caused  to  be  laid  up  in  a  pillar  of  porphyry  by  his  statue. 
How  he  or  his  teachers  could  trifle  thus  with  half  an  eye  open  upon  St. 
Paul's  principles,  I  know  not  how  to  imagine. 

How  should  then  the  dim  taper  of  this  emperor's  age,  that  had  such  need 
of  snuffing,  extend  any  beam  to  our  times,  wherewith  we  might  hope  to  be 
better  lighted,  than  by  those  luminaries  that  God  hath  set  up  to  shine  to  us 
far  nearer  hand.  And  what  reformation  he  wrought  for  his  own  time,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  consider ;  he  appointed  certain  times  for  fasts  and  feasts, 
built  stately  churches,  gave  large  immunities  to  the  clergy,  great  riches 
and  promotions  to  bishops,  gave  and  ministered  occasion  to  bring  in  a 
deluge  of  ceremonies,  thereby  either  to  draw  in  the  heathen  by  a  resem 
blance  of  their  rites,  or  to  set  a  gloss  upon  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of 
Christianity;  which,  to  the  gorgeous  solemnities  of  paganism,  and  the  sense 
of  the  world's  children,  seemed  but  a  homely  and  yeomanly  religion ;  for 
the  beauty  of  inward  sanctity  was  not  within  their  prospect. 

So  that  in  this  manner  the  prelates,  both  then  and  ever  since,  coming 
from  a  mean  and  plebeian  life  on  a  sudden  to  be  lords  of  stately  palaces, 
rich  furniture,  delicious  fare,  and  princely  attendance,  thought  the  plain  and 
homespun  verity  of  Christ's  gospel  unfit  any  longer  to  hold  their  lordships' 
acquaintance,  unless  the  poor  threadbare  matron  were  put  into  better 
clothes ;  her  chaste  and  modest  vail,  surrounded  with  celestial  beams,  they 
overlaid  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a  staring  tire  bespeckled  her  with  all 
the  gaudy  allurements  of  a  whore. 

Thus  flourished  the  church  with  Constantine's  wealth,  and  thereafter 
were  the  effects  that  followed  ;  his  son  Constantius  proved  a  flat  Arian,  and 
his  nephew  Julian  an  apostate,  and  there  his  race  ended :  the  church  that 
before  by  insensible  degrees  welked  and  impaired,  now  with  large  steps  went 
down  hill  decaying :  at  this  time  Antichrist  began  first  to  put  forth  his  horn, 
and  that  saying  was  common,  that  former  times  had  wooden  chalices  and 
golden  priests  ;  but  they,  golden  chalices  and  wooden  priests.  "  Formerly," 
saith  Sulpitius,  "  martyrdom  by  glorious  death  was  sought  more  greedily 
than  now  bishoprics  by  vile  ambition  are  hunted  after,"  speaking  of  these 
times :  and  in  another  place,  "  they  gape  after  possessions,  they  tend  lands 
and  livings,  they  cower  over  their  gold,  they  buy  and  sell :  and  if  there  be 
any  that  neither  possess  nor  traffic,  that  which  is  worse,  they  set  still,  and 
expect  gifts,  and  prostitute  every  endowment  of  grace,  every  holy  thing,  to 
sale."  And  in  the  end  of  his  history  thus  he  concludes  .  "  All  things  went 
to  wrack  by  the  faction,  wilfulness,  and  avarice  of  the  bishops  ;  and  by  this 
means  God's  people,  and  every  good  man,  was  had  in  scorn  and  derision  ;" 
which  St.  Martin  found  truly  to  be  said  by  his  friend  Sulpitius ;  for, 
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held  in  admiration  of  all  men,  he  had  only  the  bishops  his  enemies,  found 
God  less  favourable  to  him  after  he  was  bishop  than  beforehand  for  his  last 
sixteen  years  would  come  at  no  bishop's  meeting.  Thus  you  see  sir,  what 
Constantine's  doings  in  the  church  brought  forth,  either  in  his  own  or  in  his 
son's  reign. 

Now,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  something  else  might  ail  this  author 
thus  to  hamper  the  bishops  of  those  days,  I  will  bring  you  the  opinion  of 
three  the  famousest  men  for  wit  and  learning  that  Italy  at  this  day  glories 
of,  whereby  it  may  be  concluded  for  a  received  opinion,  even  among  men 
professing  the  Romish  faith,  that  Constantine  marred  all  in  the  church. 
Dante,  in  his  19th  Canto  of  Inferno,  hath  thus,  as  I  will  render  it  you  in 
English  blank  verse : 

Ah  Constantine  !  of  how  much  ill  was  cause 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  pope  receiv'd  of  thee! 

So,  in  his  20th  Canto  of  Paradise,  he  makes  the  like  complaint,  and 
Petrarch  seconds  him  in  the  same  mind  in  his  108th  sonnet,  which  is  wiped 
out  by  the  inquisitor  in  some  editions ;  speaking  of  the  Roman  Antichrist  as 
merely  bred  up  by  Constantine. 

Founded  in  chaste  and  humble  poverty, 
'Gainst  them  that  rais'd  thee  dost  thou  lift  thy  horn, 
Impudent  whore,  where  hast  thou  plac'd  thy  hope? 
In  thy  adulterers,  or  thy  ill-got  wealth  ? 
Another  Constantine  comes  not  in  haste. 

Ariosto  of  Ferrara,  after  both  these  in  time,  but  equal  in  fame,  following 
the  scope  of  his  poem  in  a  difficult  knot  how  to  restore  Orlando  his  chief 
hero  to  his  lost  senses,  brings  Astolfo  the  English  knight  up  into  the  moon, 
where  St.  John,  as  he  feigns,  met  him.  Cant.  34. 

And  to  be  short,  at  last  his  guide  him  brings 
Into  a  goodly  valley,  where  he  sees 
A  mighty  mass  of  things  strangely  confus'd, 
Things  that  on  earth  were  lost^  or  were  abus'd. 

And  amongst  these  so  abused  things,  listen  what  he  met  withal,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Evangelist. 

Then  past  he  to  a  flowery  mountain  green, 
Which  once  smelt  sweet,  now  stinks  as  odiously: 
This  was  that  gift  (if  you  the  truth  will  have) 
That  Constantine  to  good  Sylvestro  gave. 

And  this  was  a  truth  well  known  in  England  before  this  poet  was  born, 
as  our  Chaucer's  Ploughman  shall  tell  you  by  and  by  upon  another  occasion. 
By  all  these  circumstances  laid  together,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  dis 
puted  what  good  this  emperor  Constantine  wrought  to  the  church,  but 
rather  whether  ever  any,  though  perhaps  not  wittingly,  set  open  a  door  to 
more  mischief  in  Christendom.  There  is  just  cause  therefore,  that  when 
the  prelates  cry  out,  Let  the  church  be  reformed  according  to  Constantine, 
it  should  sound  to  a  judicious  ear  no  otherwise,  than  if  they  should  say, 
Make  us  rich,  make  us  lofty,  make  us  lawless ;  for  if  any  under  him  were 
not  so,  thanks  to  those  ancient  remains  of  integrity,  which  were  not  yet 
quite  wrorn  out,  and  not  to  his  government. 

Thus  finally  it  appears,  that  those  purer  times  were  not  such  as  they  are 
cried  up,  and  not  to  be  followed  without  suspicion,  doubt,  and  danger.  The 
?ast  point  wherein  the  antiquary  is  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  own  weapon,  is, 
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to  make  it  manifest  that  the  ancientest  and  best  of  the  fathers  have  (dis 
claimed  all  sufficiency  in  themselves  that  men  should  rely  on,  and  sent  all 
coiners  to  the  Scriptures,  as  all-sufficient:  that  this  is  true,  will  not  be  un 
duly  gathered,  by  showing  what  esteem  they  had  of  antiquity  themselves, 
and  what  validity  they  thought  in  it  to  prove  doctrine  or  discipline.  I 
must  of  necessity  begin  from  the  second  rank  of  fathers,  because  till  then 
antiquity  could  have  no  plea.  Cyprian  in  his  63d  Epistle:  "If  any," 
saith  he,  "  of  our  ancestors,  either  ignorantly  or  out  of  simplicity,  hath  not 
observed  that  which  the  Lord  taught  us  by  example,"  speaking  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  "his  simplicity  God  may  pardon  of  his  mercy;  but  we 
cannot  be  excused  for  following  him,  being  instructed  by  the  Lord.;>  And 
have  not  we  the  same  instructions ;  and  will  not  this  holy  man,  with  all  the 
whole  consistory  of  saints  and  martyrs  that  lived  of  old,  rise  up  and  stop 
our  mouths  in  judgment,  when  we  shall  go  about  to  father  our  errors  and 
opinions  upon  their  authority  ?  In  the  73d  Epist.  he  adds,  "  In  vain  do 
they  oppose  custom  to  us,  if  they  be  overcome  by  reason ;  as  if  custom 
were  greater  than  truth,  or  that  in  spiritual  things  that  were  not  to  be  fol 
lowed,  which  is  revealed  for  the  better  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  the  74th, 
"  Neither  ought  custom  to  hinder  that  truth  should  not  prevail;  for  custom 
without  truth  is  but  agedness  of  error." 

Next  Lactantius,  he  that  was  preferred  to  have  the  bringing  up  of  Con- 
stantine's  children,  in  his  second  book  of  Institutions,  chap.  7  and  8,  dis 
putes  against  the  vain  trust  in  antiquity,  as  being  the  chiefest  argument  of 
the  Heathen  against  the  Christians :  "  They  do  not  consider,"  saith  he, 
"  what  religion  is,  but  they  are  confident  it  is  true,  because  the  ancients 
delivered  it;  they  count  it  a  trespass  to  examine  it."  And  in  the  eighth : 
"  Not  because  they  went  before  us  in  time,  therefore  in  wisdom ;  which 
being  given  alike  to  all  ages,  cannot  be  prepossessed  by  the  ancients 
wherefore,  seeing  that  to  seek  the  truth  is  inbred  to  all,  they  bereave  them 
selves  of  wisdom,  the  gift  of  God,  who  without  judgment  follow  the  an 
cients,  and  are  led  by  others  like  brute  beasts."  St.  Austin  writes  to  Fortuna- 
tian,  that  "  he  counts  it  lawful,  in  the  books  of  whomsoever,  to  reject  that 
which  he  finds  otherwise  than  true ;  and  so  he  would  have  others  deal  by 
him."  He  neither  accounted,  as  it  seems,  those  fathers  that  went  before, 
nor  himself,  nor  others  of  his  rank,  for  men  of  more  than  ordinary  spirit, 
that  might  equally  deceive,  and  be  deceived  :  and  ofttimes  setting  our  ser 
vile  humours  aside,  yea,  God  so  ordering  we  may  find  truth  with  one  man, 
as  soon  as  in  a  council,  as  Cyprian  agrees,  71st  Epist.  "  Many  things," 
saith  he,  "  are  better  revealed  to  single  persons."  At  NicaB,  in  the  first 
and  best-reputed  council  of  all  the  world,  there  had  gone  out  a  canon  to 
divorce  married  priests,  had  not  one  old  man,  Paphnutius,  stood  up  and 
reasoned  against  it. 

Now  remains  it  to  show  clearly  that  the  fathers  refer  all  decision  of  con 
troversy  to  the  Scriptures,  as  all-sufficient  to  direct,  to  resolve,  and  to  de 
termine.  Ignatius,  taking  his  last  leave  of  the  Asian  churches,  as  he  went 
to  martyrdom,  exhorted  them  to  adhere, close  to  the  written  doctrine  of  the 
apostles,  necessarily  written  for  posterity :  so  far  was  he  from  unwritten 
traditions,  as  may  be  read  in  the  36th  chap,  of  Eusebius,  3d  b.  In  the 
74th  Epist.  of  Cyprian  against  Stefan,  bishop  of  Rome,  imposing  upon 
him  a  tradition  ;  "  Whence,"  quoth  he,  "  is  this  tradition  ?  Is  it  fetched 
from  the  authority  of  Christ  in  the  gospel,  or  of  the  apostles  in  their  epistles? 
for  God  testifies  that  those  things  are  to  be  done  which  are  written."  And 
then  thus,  "  What  obstinacy,  what  presumption  is  this,  to  prefer  human 
tradition  before  divine  ordinance  ?"  And  in  the  same  epist.  "  if  we  shall 
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return  to  the  head,  and  beginning  of  divine  tradition,  (which  we  all  know 
he  means  the  Bible,)  human  error  ceases;  and  the  reason  of  heavenly 
mysteries  unfolded,  whatsoever  was  obscure  becomes  clear."  And  in  the 
14th  distinct,  of  the  same  epist.  directly  against  our  modern  fantasies  of  a 
still  visible  church,  he  teaches,  "that  succession  of  truth  may  fail;  to 
renew  which,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  fountains;"  using  this  excel 
lent  similitude,  "  if  a  channel,  or  conduit-pipe  which  brought  in  water 
plentifully  before,  suddenly  fail,  do  we  not  go  to  the  fountain  to  know  the 
cause,  whether  the  spring  affords  no  more,  or  whether  the  vein  be  stopped, 
or  turned  aside  in  the  midcourse?  Thus  ought  we  to  do,  keeping  God's 
precepts,  that  if  in  aught  the  truth  shall  be  changed,  we  may  repair  to  the 
gospel  and  to  the  apostles,  that  thence  may  arise  the  reason  of  our  doings, 
from  whence  our  order  and  beginning  arose."  In  the  75th'  he  inveighs 
bitterly  against  pope  Stephanus,  "  for  that  he  could  boast  his  succession 
from  Peter,  and  yet  foist  in  traditions  that  were  not  apostolical."  And  in 
his  book  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  he  compares  those  that,  neglecting 
God's  word,  follow  the  doctrines  of  men,  to  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 
The  very  first  page  of  Athanasius  against  the  gentiles,  avers  the  scriptures 
to  be  sufficient  of  themselves  for  the  declaration  of  truth ;  and  that  if  his 
friend  Macarius  read  other  religious  writers,  it  was  but  P»AOX«AO;  come  un 
vertuoso,  (as  the  Italians  say,)  as  a  lover  of  elegance :  and  in  his  second 
tome,  the  39th  page,  after  he  hath  reckoned  up  the  canonical  books,  "  in 
these  only,"  saith  he,  "is  the  doctrine  of  godliness  taught;  let  no  man  add 
to  these,  or  take  from  these."  And  in  his  Synopsis,  having  again  set  down 
all  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  "  these,"  saith  he,  "  be  the 
anchors  and  props  of  our  faith."  Besides  these,  rnillions  of  other  books 
have  been  written  by  great  and  wise  men  according  to  rule,  and  agreement 
with  these,  of  which  I  will  not  now  speak,  as  being  of  infinite  number, 
and  mere  dependence  on  the  canonical  books.  Basil,  in  his  2d  tome, 
writing  of  true  faith,  tells  his  auditors,  he  is  bound  to  teach  them  that  which 
he  hath  learned  out  of  the  Bible:  and  in  the  same  treatise  he  saith,  "  that 
seeing  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  are  faithful,  and  sure  for  ever,  it  is  a 
plain  falling  from  the  faith,  and  a  high  pride,  either  to  make  void  any  thing 
therein,  or  to  introduce  any  thing  not  there  to  be  found :"  and  he  gives  the 
reason,  "  for  Christ  saith,  My  sheep  hear  my  voice  ;  they  will  not  follow 
another,  but  fly  from  him,  because  they  know  not  his  voice."  But  not  to 
be  endless  in  quotations,  it  may  chance  to  be  objected,  that  there  be  many 
opinions  in  the  fathers  which  have  no  ground  in  Scripture ;  so  much  the 
less,  may  I  say,  should  we  follow  them,  for  their  own  words  shall  condemn 
them,  and  acquit  us  that  lean  not  on  them ;  otherwise  these  their  words 
will  acquit  them,  and  condemn  us.  But  it  will  be  replied,  the  Scriptures 
are  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  therefore  require  the  explanation  of  the 
fathers.  It  is  true,  there  be  some  books,  and  especially  some  places  in 
those  books,  that  remain  clouded ;  yet  ever  that  which  is  most  necessary 
to  be  known  is  most  easy;  and  that  which  is  most  difficult,  so  far  expounds 
itself  ever,  as  to  tell  us  how  little  it  imports  our  saving  knowledge.  Hence, 
to  infer  a  general  obscurity  over  all  the  text,  is  a  mere  suggestion  of  the 
devil  to  dissuade  men  from  reading  it,  and  casts  an  aspersion  of  dishonour 
both  upon  the  mercy,  truth,  and  wisdom  of  God.  We  count  it  no  gentle 
ness  or  fair  dealing  in  a  man  of  power  amongst  us,  to  require  strict  and 
punctual  obedience,  and  yet  give  out  all  his  commands  ambiguous  and  ob 
scure  ;  we  should  think  he  had  a  plot  upon  us ;  certainly  such  commands 
were  no  commands,  but  snares.  The  very  essence  of  truth  is  plainness 
and  brightness ;  the  darkness  and  crookedness  is  our  own.  The  wisdom 
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of  God  created  understanding,  fit  and  proportionable  to  truth,  the  object 
and  end  of  it,  as  the  eye  to  the  thing  visible.  If  our  understanding  have 
a  film  of  ignorance  over  it,  or  be  blear  with  gazing  on  other  false  glisterings, 
what  is  that  to  truth  ?  If  we  will  but  purge  with  sovereign  eyesalve  that 
intellectual  ray  which  God  hath  planted  in  us,  then  we  would  believe  the 
Scriptures  protesting  their  own  plainness  and  perspicuity,  calling  to  them 
to  be  instructed,  not  only  the  wise  and  the  learned,  but  the  simple,  the 
poor,  the  babes  ;  foretelling  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  God's  Spirit  upon 
every  age  and  sex,  attributing  to  all  men,  and  requiring  from  them  the 
ability  of  searching,  trying,  examining  all  things,  arid  by  the  spirit  discerning 
that  which  is  good ;  and  as  the  Scriptures  themselves  pronounce  their 
own  plainness,  so  do  the  fathers  testify  of  them. 

I  will  not  run  into  a  paroxysm  of  citations  again  in  this  point,  only  in 
stance  Athanasius  in  his  forementioned  first  page :  "  The  knowledge  of 
truth,"  saith  he,  "  wants  no  human  lore,  as  being  evident  in  itself,  and  by 
the  preaching  of  Christ  now  opens  brighter  than  the  sun."  If  these  doc 
tors,  who  had  scarce  half  the  light  that  we  enjoy,  who  all,  except  two  or 
three,  were  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  many  of  the  Greek,  blun 
dering  upon  the  dangerous  and  suspectful  translations  of  the  apostate  Aquila, 
the  heretical  Theodotian,  the  judaized  Symmachus,  the  erroneous  Origen ; 
if  these  could  yet  find  the  Bible  so  easy,  why  should  we  doubt,  that  have 
all  the  helps  of  learning,  and  faithful  industry,  that  man  in  this  life  can 
look  for,  and  the  assistance  of  God  as  near  now  to  us  as  ever?  But  let 
the  Scriptures  be  hard ;  are  they  more  hard,  more  crabbed,  more  abtruse 
than  the  fathers?  He  that  cannot  understand  the  sober,  plain,  and  unaf 
fected  style  of -the  Scriptures,  will  be  ten  times  more  puzzled  with  the  knotty 
Africanisms,  the  pampered  metaphors,  the  intricate  and  involved  sentences 
of  the  fathers,  besides  the  fantastic  and  declamatory  flashes,  the  cross-jing 
ling  periods  which  cannot  but  disturb,  and  come  thwart  a  settled  devotion, 
worse  than  the  din  of  bells  and  rattles. 

Now,  sir,  for  the  love  of  holy  Reformation,  what  can  be  said  more  against 
these  importunate  clients  of  antiquity  than  she  herself  their  patroness  hath 
said  ?  Whether,  think  ye,  would  she  approve  still  to  doat  upon  immea 
surable,  innumerable,  and  therefore  unnecessary  and  unmerciful  volumes, 
choosing  rather  to  err  with  the  specious  name  of  the  fathers,  or  to  take  a 
sound  truth  at  the  hand  of  a  plain  upright  man,  that  all  his  days  has  been 
diligently  reading  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  thereto  imploring  God's  grace, 
while  the  admirers  of  antiquity  have  been  beating  their  brains  about  their 
ambones,  their  dyptichs,  and  meniaias?  Now,  he  that  cannot  tell  of 
stations  and  indictions,  nor  has  wasted  his  precious  hours  in  the  endless 
conferring  of  councils  and  conclaves  that  demolish  one  another,  (although 
I  know  many  of  those  that  pretend  to  be  great  rabbies  in  these  studies, 
have  scarce  saluted  them  from  the  strings,  and  the  titlepage ;  or  to  give 
them  more,  have  been  but  the  ferrets  and  mousehunts  of  an  index:)  yet 
what  pastor  or  minister,  how  learned,  religious,  or  discreet  soever,  does 
not  now  bring  both  his  cheeks  full  blown  with  oecumenical  and  synodical, 
shall  be  counted  a  lank,  shallow,  insufficient  man,  yea  a  dunce,  and  not 
worthy  to  speak  about  reformation  of  church  discipline.  But  I  trust  they 
for  whom  God  hath  reserved  the  honour  of  reforming  this  church,  will 
easily  perceive  their  adversaries'  drift  in  thus  calling  for  antiquity :  they 
fear  the  plain  field  of  the  Scriptures  ;  the  chase  is  too  hot ;  they  seek  the 
dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest,  they  would  imbosk:  they  feel  them 
selves  strook  in  the  transparent  streams  of  divine  truth  ;  they  would  plunge, 
and  tumble,  and  think  to  lie  hid  in  the  foul  weeds  and  muddy  waters  where 
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no  plummet  can  reach  the  bottom.     But  let  them  beat  themselves  like 
whales,  and  spend  their  oil  till  they  be  dragged  ashore  :  though  therefore 
should  the  ministers  give  them  so  much  line  for  shifts  and  delays  ?  where 
fore  should  they  not  urge  only  the  gospel,  and  hold  it  ever  in  their  faces 
like  a  mirror  of  diamond,  till  it  dazzle  and  pierce  their  misty  eyeballs  ? 
maintaining  it  the  honour  of  its  absolute  sufficiency  arid  supremacy  in 
violable :  for  if  the  Scriptures  be  for  reformation,  and  antiquity  to  boot,  it 
is  but  an  advantage  to  the  dozen,  it  is  no  winning  cast :  and  though  anti 
quity  be  against  it,  while  the  Scriptures  be  for  it,  the  cause  is  as  good  as 
ought  to  be  wished,  antiquity  itself  sitting  judge. 

But  to  draw  to  an  end ;  the  second  sort  of  those  that  may  be  justly 
numbered  among  the  hinderers  of  reformation,  are  libertines;  these  sug 
gest  that  the  discipline  sought  would  be  intolerable :  for  one  bishop  now 
in  a. diocese,  we  should  then  have  a  pope  in  every  parish.  It  will  not  be 
requisite  to  answer  these  men,  but  only  to  discover  them ;  for  reason  they 
have  none  but  lust  and  licentiousness,  and  therefore  answer  can  have  none. 
It  is  not  any  discipline  that  they  could  live  under,  it  is  the  corruption 
and  remissness  of  discipline  that  they  seek.  Episcopacy  duly  executed, 
yea,  the  Turkish  and  Jewish  rigour  against  whoring  and  drinking ;  the 
dear  and  tender  discipline  of  a  father,  the  sociable  and  loving  reproof  of  a 
brother,  the  bosom  admonition  of  a  friend,  is  a  presbytery,  and  a  consistory 
to  them.  It  is  only  the  merry  friar  in  Chaucer  can  disple*  them. 

Full  sweetly  heard  he  confession, 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution, 
He  was  an  easy  man  to  give  penance.  « 

And  so  I  leave  them  ;  and  refer  the  political  discourse  of  episcopacy  to 
a  second  book. 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

SIR, — It  is  a  work  good  and  prudent  to  be  able  to  guide  one  man  ;  of 
larger  extended  virtue  to  order  well  one  house :  but  to  govern  a  nation 
piously  and  justly,  which  only  is  to  say  happily,  is  for  a  spirit  of  the  greatest 
size,  and  divinest  mettle.  And  certainly  of  no  less  a  mind,  nor  of  less 
excellence  in  another  way,  were  they  who  by  writing  laid  the  solid  and 
true  foundations  of  this  science,  which  being  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
life  of  man,  yet  there  is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  cankered  in  her  princi 
ples,  more  soiled,  and  slubbered  with  aphorisming  pedantry,  than  the  art 
of  policy :  and  that  most,  where  a  man  would  think  should  least  be,  in 
Christian  commonwealths.  They  teach  not,  that  to  govern  well,  is  to  train 
up  a  nation  in  true  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  that  which  springs  from  thence, 
magnanimity,  (take  heed  of  that,)  and  that  which  is  our  beginning,  rege 
neration,  and  happiest  end,  likeness  to  God,  which  in  one  word  we  call 
godliness ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  flourishing  of  a  land,  other  things  fol- 

*A  contraction  of  disciple. 
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low  as  the  shadow  does  the  substance;  to  teach  thus  were  mere  pulpitrj- 
to  them.  This  is  the  masterpiece  of  a  modern  politician,  how  to  qualify 
and  mould  the  sufferance  and  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  length  of  that 
foot  that  is  to  tread  on  their  necks  ;  how  rapine  may  serve  itself  with  the  fair 
and  honourable  pretences  of  public  good  ;  how  the  puny  law  may  be 
brought  under  the  wardship  and  control  of  lust  and  will :  in  which  attempt  . 
if  they  fall  short,  then  must  a  superficial  colour  of  reputation  by  all  means, 
direct  or  indirect,  be  gotten  to  wash  over  the  unsightly  bruise  of  honour. 
To  make  men  governable  in  this  manner,  their  precepts  mainly  tend  to 
break  a  national  spirit  and  courage,  by  countenancing  open  riot,  luxury, 
and  ignorance,  till  having  thus  disfigured  and  made  men  beneath  men,  as 
Juno  in  the  fable  of  lo,  they  deliver  up  the  poor  transformed  heifer  of  the 
commonwealth  to  be  stung  and  vexed  with  the  breese  and  goad  of  oppres 
sion,  under  the  custody  of  some  Argus  with  a  hundred  eyes  of  jealousy. 
To  be  plainer,  sir,  how  to  sodder,  how  to  stop  a  leak,  how  to  keep  up  the 
floating  carcase  of  a  crazy  and  diseased  monarchy  or  state,  betwixt  wind 
and  water,  .swimming  still  upon  her  own  dead  lees,  that  now  is  the  deep 
design  of  a  politician.  Alas,  sir !  a  commonwealth  ought  to  be  but  as  one 
huge  Christian  personage,  one  mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  honest  man, 
as  big  and  compact  in  virtue  as  in  body;  for  look  what  the  grounds  and 
causes  are  of  single  happiness  to  one  man,  the  same  ye  shall  find  them  to 
a  whole  state,  as  Aristotle,  both  in  his  Ethics  and  Politics,  from  the  prin 
ciples  of  reason  lays  down  :  by  consequence,  therefore,  that  "which  is  good 
and  agreeable  to  monarchy,  will  appear  soonest  to  be  so,  by  being  good 
and  agreeable  to  the  true  welfare  of  every  Christian ;  and  that  which  can 
be  justly  proved  hurtful  and  offensive  to  every  true  Christian,  will  be 
evinced  to  be  alike  hurtful  to  monarchy:  for  God  forbid  that  we  should 
separate  and  distinguish  the  end  and  good  of  a  monarch,  from  the  end  and 
good  of  the  monarchy,  or  of  that  from  Christianity.  How  then  this  third 
and  last  sort  that  hinder  reformation,  will  justify  that  it  stands  not  with 
reason  of  state,  I  much  muse ;  for  certain  I  am,  the  Bible  is  shut  against 
them,  as  certain  that  neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  is  for  their  turns.  What 
they  can  bring  us  now  from  the  schools  of  Loyola  with  his  Jesuits,  or  their 
Malvezzi,  that  can  cut  Tacitus  into  slivers  and  steaks,  we  shall  presently 
hear.  They  allege,  1.  That  the  church  government  must  be  conformable 
to  the  civil  polity ;  next,  that  no  form  of  church-government  is  agreeable 
to  monarchy,  but  that  of  bishops.  Must  church-government  that  is  ap 
pointed  in  the  gospel,  and  has  chief  respect  to  the  soul,  be  conformable  and 
pliant  to  civil,  that  is  arbitrary,  and  chiefly  conversant  about  the  visible 
and  external  part  of  man  ?  This  is  the  very  maxim  that  moulded  the  calves 
of  Bethel  and  of  Dan;  this  was  the  quintessence  of  Jeroboam's  policy,  he 
made  religion  conform  to  his  politic  interests ;  and  this  was  the  sin  that 
watched  over  the  Israelites  till  their  final  captivity.  If  this  state  principle 
come  from  the  prelates,  as  they  affect  to  be  counted  statists,  let  them  look 
back  to  Eleutherius  bishop  of  Rome,  and  see  what  he  thought  of  the  policy 
of  England ;  being  required  by  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king  of  this  island, 
to  give  his  counsel  for  the  founding  of  religious  laws,  little  thought  he  of  • 
this  sage  caution,  but  bids  him  betake  himself  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment,  and  receive  direction  from  them  how  to  administer  both  church  and 
commonwealth;  that  he  was  God's  vicar,  and  therefore  to  rule  by  God's 
laws ;  that  the  edicts  of  Caesar  we  may  at  all  times  disallow,  but  the 
statutes  of  God  for  no  reason  we  may  reject.  Now  certain,  if  church-go 
vernment  be  taught  in  the  gospel,  as~the  bishops  dare  not  deny,  we  may 
well  conclude  of  what  late  standing  this  position  is,  newly  calculated  fo'r 
VOL.  I.  3  B  2 
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the  altitude  of  bishop-elevation,  and  lettuce  for  their  lips.  But  by  what 
example  can  they  show,  that  the  form  of  church-discipline  must  be  minted 
and  modelled  out  to  secular  pretences  ?  The  ancient  republic  of  the  Jews 
is  evident  to  have  run  through  all  the  changes  of  civil  estate,  if  we  survey 
the  story  from  the  giving  of  the  law  to  the  Herods ;  yet  did  one  manner  of 
priestly  government  serve  without  inconvenience  to  all  these  temporal  mu 
tations  ;  it  served  the  mild  aristocracy  of  elective  dukes,  and  heads  of  tribes 
joined  with  them ;  the  dictatorship  of  the  judges,  the  easy  or  hardhanded 
monarchies,  the  domestic  or  foreign  tyrannies :  lastly,  the  Roman  senate 
from  without,  the  Jewish  senate  at  home,  with  the  Galilean  tetrarch ;  yet 
the  Levites  had  some  right  to  deal  in  civil  affairs :  but  seeing  the  evange 
lical  precept  forbids  churchmen  to  intermeddle  with  worldly  employments, 
what  inlerweavings  or  interworkings  can  knit  the  minister  and  the  magis 
trate,  in  their  several  functions,  to  the  regard  of  any  precise  correspondency? 
Seeing  that  the  churchman's  office  is  only  to  teach  men  the  Christian  faith, 
to  exhort  all,  to  encourage  the  good,  to  admonish  the  bad,  privately  the 
less  offender,  publicly  the  scandalous  and  stubborn  ;  to  censure  and  sepa 
rate,  from  the  communion  of  Christ's  flock,  the  contagious  and  incorrigible, 
to  receive  with  joy  and  fatherly  compassion  the  penitent :  all  this  must  be 
done,  and  more  than  this  is  beyond  any  church-authority.  What  is  all  this 
either  here  or  there,  to  the  temporal  regiment  of  weal  public,  whether  it  be 
popular,  princely,  or  monarchical  ?  Where  doth  it  intrench  upon  the  tem 
poral  governor  ?  where  does  it  come  in  his  walk  ?  where  doth  it  make  in 
road  upon  his  jurisdiction?  Indeed  if  the  minister's  part  be  rightly  dis 
charged,  it  renders  him  the  people  more  conscionable,  quiet,  and  easy  to  be 
governed ;  if  otherwise,  his  life  and  doctrine  will  declare  him.  If,  there 
fore,  the  constitution  of  the  church  be  already  set  down  by  divine  prescript, 
as  all  sides  confess,  then  can  she  not  be  a  handmaid  to  wait  on  civil  com 
modities  and  respects  ;  and  if  the  nature  and  limits  of  church-discipline  be 
such,  as  are  either  helpful  to  all  political  estates  indifferently,  or  have  no 
particular  relation  to  any,  then  is  there  no  necessity,  nor  indeed  possibility, 
of  linking  the  one  with  the  other  in  a  special  conformation. 

Now  for  their  second  conclusion,  "  That  no  form  of  church-government 
is  agreeable  to  monarchy,  but  that  of  bishops,"  although  it  fall  to  pieces 
of  itself  by  that  which  hath  been  said  ;  yet  to  give  them  play,  front  and 
rear,  it  shall  be  my  task  to  prove  that  episcopacy,  wijh  that  authority  which 
it  challenges  in  England,  is  not  only  not  agreeable,  but  tending  to  the  de 
struction  of  monarchy.  While  the  primitive  pastors  of  the  church  of  God 
laboured  faithfully  in  their  ministry,  tending  only  their  sheep,  and  not 
seeking,  but  avoiding  all  worldly  matters  as  clogs,  and  indeed  derogations 
and  debasements  to  their  high  calling;  little  needed  the  princes  and  poten 
tates  of  the  earth,  which  way  soever  the  gospel  was  spread,  to  study  ways 
out  to  make  a  coherence  between  the  church's  polity  and  theirs:  therefore, 
when  Pilate  heard  once  our  Saviour  Christ  professing  that  "  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,"  he  thought  the  man  could  not  stand  much  in 
Ca3sar's  light,  nor  much  endamage  the  Roman  empire ;  for  if  the  life  of 
Christ  be  hid  to  this  world,  much  more  is  his  sceptre  unoperative,  but  in 
spiritual  things.  And  thus  lived,  for  two  or  three  ages,  the  successors  of 
the  apostles.  But  when,  through  Constantine's  lavish  superstition,  they 
forsook  their  first  love,  and  set  themselves  up  two  gods  instead,  Mammon 
and  their  Belly ;  then  taking  advantage  of  the  spiritual  power  which  they 
had  on  men's  consciences,  they  began  to  cast  a  longing  eye  to  get  the  body 
also,  and  bodily  things  into  their  command :  upon  which  their  carnal  de 
sires,  the  spirit  daily  quenching  and  dying  in  them,  knew  no  way  to  keep 
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themselves  up  from  falling  to  nothing,  but  by  bolstering  and  supporting 
their  inward  rottenness  by  a  carnal  and  outward  strength.  For  a  while 
they  rather  privily  sought  opportunity,  than  hastily  disclosed  their  project; 
but  when  Constantine  wras  dead,  and  three  or  four  emperors  more,  their 
drift  became  notorious,  and  offensive  to  the  whole  world ;  for  while  The- 
odosius  the  younger  reigned,  thus  writes  Socrates  the  historian,  in  his  7th 
book,  chap.  11.  "Now  began  an  ill  name  to  stick  upon  the  bishops  ot 
Rome  and  Alexandria,  who  beyond  their  priestly  bounds  now  long  ago 
had  stepped  into  principality:"  and  this  was  scarce  eighty  years  since  their 
raising  from  the  meanest  worldly  condition.  Of  courtesy  now  let  any  man 
tell  me,  if  they  draw  to  themselves  a  temporal  strength  and  power  out  of 
Cesar's  dominion,  is  not  Caesar's  empire  thereby  diminished  ?  But  this 
was  a  stolen  bit ;  hitherto  he  was  but  a  caterpillar  secretly  knawing  at  mo 
narchy;  the  next  time  you  shall  see  him  a  wolf,  a  lion,  lifting  his  paw 
against  his  raiser,  as  Petrarch  expressed  it,  and  finaHy  an  open  enemy  and 
subverter  of  the  Greek  empire.  Philippicus  and  Leo,  with  divers  other 
emperors  after  them,  not  without  the  advice  of  their  patriarchs,  and  at 
length  of  a  whole  eastern  council  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops, 
threw  the  images  out  of 'churches  as  being  decreed  idolatrous. 

Upon  this  goodly  occasion,  the  bishop  of  Rome  not  only  seizes  the  city, 
and  all  the  territory  about,  into  his  own  hands,  and  makes  himself  lord 
thereof,  'which  till  then  was  governed  by  a  Greek  magistrate,  but  absolves 
all  Italy  of  their  tribute  and  obedience  due  to  the  emperor,  because  he 
obeyed  God's  commandment  in  abolishing  idolatry. 

Mark,  sir,  here,  how  the  pope  came  by  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  as  he 
feigns  it ;  not  the  donation  of  Constantine,  but  idolatry  and  rebellion  got  it 
him.  Ye  need  but  read  Sigonius,  one  of  his  own  sect,  to  know  the  story 
at  large.  And  now  to  shroud  himself  against  a  storm  from  the  Greek  con 
tinent,  and  provide  a  champion  to  bear  him  out  in  these  practices,  he  takes 
upon  him  by  papal  sentence  to  unthrone  Chilpericus  the  rightful  king  of 
France,  and  gives  the  kingdom  to  Pepin,  for  no  other  cause,  but  that  he 
seemed  to  him  the  more  active  man.  If  he  were  a  friend  herein  to  mo 
narchy,  I  know  not ;  but  to  the  monarch  I  need  not  ask  what  he  was. 

Having  thus  made  Pepin  his  last  friend,  he  calls  him  into  Italy  against 
Aistulphus  the  Lombard,  that  warred  upon  him  for  his  late  usurpation  of 
Rome,  as  belonging  to  Ravenna  which  he  had  newly  won.  Pepin,  not 
unobedient  to  the  pope's  call,  passing  into  Italy,  frees  him  out  of  danger, 
and  wins  for  him  the  whole  exarchate  of  Ravenna ;  which  though  it  had 
been  almost  immediately  before  the  hereditary  possession  of  that  monarchy, 
which  was  his  chief  patron  and  benefactor,  yet  he  takes  and  keeps  it  to 
himself  as  lawful  prize,  and  given  to  St.  Peter.  What  a  dangerous  fallacy 
is  this,  when  a  spiritual  man  may  snatch  to  himself  any  temporal  dignity 
or  dominion,  under  pretence  of  receiving  it  for  the  church's  use?  Thus 
he  claims  Naples,  Sicily,  England,  and  what  not  ?  To  be  short,  under 
show  of  his  zeal  against  the  errors  of  the  Greek 'church,  he  never  ceased 
baiting  and  goring  the  successors  of  his  best  lord  Constantine,  what  by  his 
barking  curses  and  excommunications,  what  by  his  hindering  the  western 
princes  from  aiding  them  against  the  Sarazens  and  Turks,  unless  when  they 
humoured  him ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  he  was  the  subversion 
and  fall  of  that  monarchy,  which  was  the  hoisting  of  him.  This,  besides 
Petrarch,  whom  I  have  cited,  our  Chaucer  also  hath  observed,  and  gives 
from  hence  a  caution  to  England,  to  beware  of  her  bishops  in  time,  for  that 
their  ends  and  aims  are  no  more  friendly  to  monarchy,  than  the  pope's. 
This  he  begins  in  the  Ploughman  speaking,  Part  ii.,  Stanz.  28. 
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The  emperor  yafe  the  pope  sometime 

So  high  lordship  him  about, 

That  at  last  the  silly  kime, 

The  proud  pope  put  him  out; 

So  of  this  realm  is  no  doubt, 

But  lords  beware  and  them  defend ; 

For  now  these  folks  be  wonders  stout. 

The  king  and  lords  now  this  amend. 


And  in  the  next  Stanza,  which  begins  the  third  part  of  the  tale,  he  argues 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  lords. 

Moses  law  forbade  it  tho 

That  priests  should  no  lordship  welde, 

Christ's  gospel  biddeth  also 

That  they  should  no  lordships  held : 

Ne  Christ's  apostles  were  never  so  bold 

No  such  lordships  to  hem  embrace, 

But  smeren  her  sheep  and  keep  her  fold. 

And  so  forward.  Whether  the  bishops  of  England  have  deserved  thus 
to  be  feared  by  men  so  wise  as  our  Chaucer  is  esteemed ;  and  how  agree 
able  to  our  monarchy  and  monarchs  their  demeanour  has  been,  he  that  is 
but  meanly  read  in  our  chronicles  needs  not  be  instructed.  Have  they  not 
been  as  the  Canaanites,  and  Philistines,  to  this  kingdom  ?  what  treasons, 
what  revolts  to  the  pope  ?  what  rebellions,  and  those  the  basest  and  most 
pretenceless,  have  they  not  been  chief  in  ?  What  could  monarchy  think, 
when  Becket  durst  challenge  the  custody  of  Rochester-castle,  and  the 
Tower  of  London,  as  appertaining  to  his  signory  ?  To  omit  his  other  in- 
solencies  and  affronts  to  regal  majesty,  until  the  lashes  inflicted  on  the 
anointed  body  of  the  king,  washed  off  the  holy  unction  with  his  blood 
drawn  by  the  polluted  hands  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  monks. 

What  good  upholders  of  royalty  were  the  bishops,  when  by  their  rebel 
lious  opposition  against  King  John,  Normandy  was  lost,  he  himself  deposed, 
and  this  kingdom  made  over  to  the  pope  ?  When  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
durst  tell  the  nobles,  the  pillars  of  the  realm,  that  there  were  no  peers  in 
England,  as  in  France,  but  that  the  king  might  do  what  he  pleased.  What 
could  tyranny  say  more  ?  It  would  be  pretty  now  if  I  should  insist  upon 
the  rendering  up  of  Tournay  by  Woolsey's  treason,  the  excommunications, 
cursings,  and  interdicts  upon  the  whole  land  ;  for  haply  I  shall  be  cut  off 
short  by  a  reply,  that  these  were  the  faults  of  men  and  their  popish  errors, 
not  of  episcopacy,  that  hath  now  renounced  the  pope,  and  is  a  protestant. 
Yes,  sure ;  as  wise  and  famous  men  have  suspected  and  feared  the  protest- 
ant  episcopacy  in  England,  as  those  that  have  feared  the  papal. 

You  know,  sir,  what  was  the  judgment  of  Padre  Paolo,  the  great  Vene 
tian  antagonist  of  the  pope,  for  it  is  extant  in  the  hands  of  many  men, 
whereby  he  declares  his  fear,  that  when  the  hierarchy  of  England  shall  light 
into  the  hands  of  busy  and  audacious  men,  or  shall  meet  with  princes  tract 
able  to  the  prelacy,  then  much  mischief  is  like  to  ensue.  And  can  it  be 
nearer  hand,  than  when  bishops  shall  openly  affirm  that,  no  bishop  no  king  ? 
A  trim  paradox,  and  that  ye  may  know  where  they  have  been  a  begging 
for  it,  I  will  fetch  you  the  twin  brother  to  it  out  of  the  Jesuits'  cell :  they 
feeling  the  axe  of  God's  reformation,  hewing  at  the  old  and  hollow  trunk 
of  papacy,  and  finding  the  Spaniard  their  surest  friend,  and  safest  refuge,  to 
sooth  him  up  in  his  dream  of  a  fifth  monarchy,  and  withal  to  uphold  the 
decrepit  papalty,  have  invented  this  superpolitic  aphorism,  as  one  terms  it, 
one  pope  and  one  king. 

Surely,  there  is  not  any  prince  in  Christendom,  who,  hearing  this  rare 
sophistry,  can  choose  but  smile ;  and  if  we  be  not  blind  at  home,  we  may 
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as  well  perceive  that  this  worthy  motto,  no  bishop  no  king,  is  of  the  same 
batch,  and  infanted  out  of  the  same  fears,  a  mere  ague-cake  coagulated  of  a 
certain  fever  they  have,  presaging  their  time  to  be  but  short :  and  now  like 
those  that  are  sinking,  they  catch  round  of  that  which '  is  likeliest  to  hold 
them  up  ;  and  would  persuade  regal  power,  that  if  they  dive,  he  must  after. 
But  what  greater  debasement  can  there  be  to  royal  dignity,  whose  towering 
and  stedfast  height  rests  upon  the  unmovable  foundations  of  justice,  and 
heroic  virtue,  than  to  chain  it  in  a  dependance  of  subsisting,  or  ruining,  to 
the  painted  battlements  and  gaudy  rottenness  of  prelatry,  which  want  but 
one  puff  of  the  king's  to  blow  them  down  like  a  pasteboard  house  built  of 
court-cards  ?  Sir,  the  little  ado  which  methinks  I  find  in  untacking  these 
pleasant  sophisms,  puts  me  into  the  mood  to  tell  you  a  tale  ere  I  proceed 
further ;  and  Meneinus  Agrippa  speed  us. 

Upon  a  time  the  body  summoned  all  the  members  to  meet  in  the  guild 
for  the  common  good  (as  ./Esop's  chronicles  aver  many  stranger  accidents :) 
the  head  by  right  takes  the  first  seat,  and  next  to  it  a  huge  and  monstrous 
wen,  little  less  than  the  head  itself,  growing  to  it  by  a  narrow  excrescency. 
The  members,  amazed,  began  to  ask  one  another  what  he  was  that  took 
place  next  their  chief?  none  could  resolve.  Whereat  the  wen,  though  un 
wieldy,  with  much  ado  gets  up,  and  bespeaks  the  assembly  to  this  purpose  : 
that  as  in  place  he  was  second  to  the  head,  so  by  due  of  merit ;  that  he  was 
to  it  an  ornament,  and  strength,  and  of  special  near  relation  ;  and  that  if  the 
head  should  fail,  none  \vefe  fitter  than  himself  to  step  into  his  place :  there 
fore  he  thought  it  for  the  honour  of  the  body,  that  such  dignities  and  rich 
endowments  should  be  decreed  him,  as  did  adorn,  and  set  out  the  noblest 
members.  To  this  was  answered,  that  it  should  be  consulted.  Then  was 
a  wise  and  learned  philosopher  sent  for,  that  knew  all  the  charters,  laws, 
and  tenures  of  the  body.  On  him  it  is  imposed  by  all,  as  chief  committee 
to  examine  and  discuss  the  claim  and  petition  of  right  put  in  by  the  wen ; 
who  soon  perceiving  the  matter,  and  wondering  at  the  boldness  of  such  a 
swoln  tumor ;  "  Wilt  thou  (quoth  he)  that  art  but  a  bottle  of  vicious  and 
hardened  excrements,  contend  with  the  lawful  and  free-born  members, 
whose  certain  number  is  set  by  ancient  and  unrepealable  statute  ?  head  thou 
art  none,  though  thou  receive  this  huge  substance  from  it:  what  office 
bearest  thou  ?  what  good  canst  thou  show  by  thee  done  to  the  common 
weal?''  The  wen  not  easily  dashed,  replies,  that  his  office  was  his  glory ; 
for  so  oft  as  the  soul  would  retire  out  of  the  head  from  over  the  steaming 
vapours  of  the  lower  parts  to  divine  contemplation,  with  him  she  found  the 
purest  and  quietest  retreat,  as  being  most  remote  from  soil  and  disturbance. 
Lourdan,  quoth  the  philosopher,  thy  folly  is  as  great  as  thy  filth  :  know  that 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  confined  of  old  to  their  several  vessels  and 
ventricles,  from  which  they  cannot  part  without  dissolution  of  the  whole 
body ;  and  that  thou  containest  no  good  thing  in  thee,  but  a  heap  of  hard 
and  loathsome  uncleanness,  and  art  to  the  head  a  foul  disfigurement  and 
burden  ;  when  I  have  cut  thee  off,  and  opened  thee,  as  by  the  help  of  these 
implements  I  will  do,  all  men  shall  see. 

But  to  return  whence  was  digressed  :  seeing  that  the  throne  of  a  king,  as 
the  wise  king  Solomon  often  remembers  us,  "  is  established  in  justice," 
which  is  the  universal  justice  that  Aristotle  so  much  praises,  containing  in 
it  all  other  virtues,  it  may  assure  us  that  the  fall  of  prelacy,  whose  actions 
are  so  far  distant  from  justice,  cannot  shake  the  least  fringe  that  borders  the 
royal  canopy ;  but  that  their  standing  doth  continually  oppose  and  lay  bat 
tery  to  regal  safety,  shall  by  that  which  follows  easily  appear.  Amongst 
many  secondary  and  accessary  causes  that  support  monarchy,  these  are  not 
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of  least  reckoning,  though  common  to  all  other  states  ;  the  love  of  the  sub 
jects,  the  multitude  and  valour  of  the  people,  and  store  of  treasure.  In  all 
these  things  hath  the  kingdom  been  of  late  sore  weakened,  and  chiefly  by 
the  prelates.  First,  let  any  man  consider,  that  if  any  prince  shall  suffer 
under  him  a  commission  of  authority  to  be  exercised,  till  all  the  land  groan 
and  cry  out,  as  against  a  whip  of  scorpions,  whether  this  be  not  likely  to 
lessen,  and  keel  the  affections  of  the  subject.  Next,  what  numbers  of 
faithful  and  freeborn  Englishmen,  and  good  Christians,  have  been  con 
strained  to  forsake  their  .dearest  home,  their  friends  and  kindred,  whom  no 
thing  but  the  wide  ocean,  and  the  savage  deserts  of  America,  could  hide 
and  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  bishops  ?  0  sir,  if  we  could  but  see  the 
shape  of  our  dear  mother  England,  as  poets  are  wTont  to  give  a  personal 
form  to  what  they  please,  how  would  she  appear,  think  ye,  but  in  a  mourn 
ing  weed,  with  ashes  upon  her  head,  and  tears  abundantly  flowing  from 
her  eyes  to  behold  so  many  of  her  children  exposed  at  once,  and  thrust 
from  things  of  dearest  necessity,  because  their  conscience  could  not  assent 
to  things  which  the  bishops  thought  indifferent  ?  What  more  binding  than 
conscience?  What  more  free  than  indifferency?  Cruel  then  must  that 
indifferency  needs  be,  that  shall  violate  the  strict  necessity  of  conscience ; 
merciless  and  inhuman  that  freex'hoice  and  liberty  that  shall  break  asunder 
the  bonds  of  religion !  Let  the  astrologer  be  dismayed  at  the  portentous 
blaze  of  comets,  and  impressions  in  the  air,  as  foretelling  troubles  and 
changes  to  states :  I  shall  believe  there  cannot  be  a  more  ill-boding  sign  to 
a  nation  (God  turn  the  omen  from  us!)  than  when  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid 
'insufferable  grievances  at  home,  are  enforced  by  heaps  to  forsake  their  na 
tive  country.  Now,  whereas  the  only  remedy  and  amends  against  the 
depopulation  and  thinness  of  a  land  within,  is  the  borrowed  strength  of  firm 
alliance  from  without,  these  priestly  policies  of  theirs,  having  thus  exhausted 
our  domestic  forces,  have  gone  the  way  also  to  leave  us  as  naked  of  our 
( firmest  and  faithfullest  neighbours  abroad,  by  disparaging  and  alienating 
from  us  all  protestant  princes  and  commonwealths ;  who  are  not  ignorant 
that  our  prelates,  and  as  many  as  they  can  infect,  account  them  no  better 
than  a  sort  of  sacrilegious  and  puritanical  rebels,  preferring  the  Spaniard 
our  deadly  enemy  before  them,  and  set  all  orthodox  writers  at  nought  in 
comparison  with  the  Jesuits,  who  are  indeed  the  only  corrupters  of  youth 
and  good  learning:  and  I  have  heard  many  wise  and  learned  men  in  Italy 
say  as  much.  It  cannot  be  that  the  strongest  knot  of  confederacy  should 
not  daily  slacken,  when  religion,  which  is  the  chief  engagement  of  our 
league,  shall  be  turned  to  their  reproach.  Hence  it  is  that  the  prosperous 
and  prudent  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  (whom  we  ought  to  love,  if  not 
for  themselves,  yet  for  our  own  good  work  in  them,  they  having  been  in  a 
manner  planted  and  erected  by  us,  and  having  been  since  to  us  the  faithful 
watchmen  and  discoverers  of  many  a  popish  and  Austrian  complotted  trea 
son,  and  with  us  the  partners  of  many  a  bloody  and  victorious  battle,)  whom 
the  similitude  of  manners  and  language,  the  commodity  of  traffic,  which 
founded  the  old  Burgundian  league  betwixt  us,  but  chiefly  religion,  should 
bind  to  us  immortally ;  even  such  friends  as  these,  out  of  some  principles 
instilled  into  us  by  the  prelates,  have  been  often  dismissed  with  distasteful  an 
swers,  and  sometimes  unfriendly  actions :  nor  is  it  to  be  considered  to  the 
breach  of  confederate  nations,  whose  mutual  interests  is  of  such  consequence, 
though  their  merchants  bicker  in  the  East  Indies;  neither  is  it  safe,  or  wary, 
or  indeed  Christianly,  that  the  French  king,  of  a  different  faith,  should  af 
ford  our  nearest  allies  as  good  protection  as  we.  Sir,  I  persuade  myself, 
if  our  zeal  to  true  religion,  arid  the  brotherly  usage  of  our  truest  friends, 
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were  as  notorious  to  the  world,  as  our  prelatical  schism,  and  captivity  to 
rochet  apophthegms,  we  had  ere  this  seen  our  old  conquerors,  and  after 
wards  liegemen  the  Normans,  together  with  the  Britons  our  proper  colony, 
and  all  the  Gascoins  that  are  the  rightful  dowry  of  our  ancient  kings,  come 
with  cap  and  knee,  desiring  the  shadow  of  the  English  sceptre  to  defend 
them  from  the  hot  persecutions  and  taxes  of  the  French.  But  when  they 
come  hither,  and  see  a  tympany  of  Spaniolized  bishops  swaggering  in  the 
foretop  of  the  state,  and  meddling  to  turn  and  dandle  the  royal  ball  with 
unskilful  and  pedantic  palms,  no  marvel  though  they  think  it  as  unsafe  to 
commit  religion  and  liberty  to  their  arbitrating  as  to  a  synagogue  of  Jesuits. 

But  what  do  I  stand  reckoning  upon  advantages  and  gains  lost  by  the 
misrule  and  turbulency  of  the  prelates  ?  What  do  I  pick  up  so  thriftly  their 
scatterings  and  diminishings  of  the  meaner  subject,  whilst  they  by  their 
seditious  practices  have  endangered  to  lose  the  king  one  third  of  his  main 
stock  ?  What  have  they  not  done  to  banish  him  from  his  own  native 
country  ?  But  to  speak  of  this  as  it  ought,  would  ask  a  volume  by  itself. 

Thus  as  they  have  unpeopled  the  kingdom  by  expulsion  of  so  many 
thousands,  as  they  have  endeavoured  to  lay  the  skirts  of  it  bare  by  dis 
heartening  and  dishonouring  our  loyalest  confederates  abroad,  so  have  they 
hamstrung  the  valour  of  the  subject  by  seeking  to  effeminate  us  all  at  home. 
Well  knows  every  wise  nation,  that  their  liberty  consists  in  manly  and  ho 
nest  labours,  in  sobriety  and  rigorous  honour  to  the  marriage-bed,  which  in 
both  sexes  should  be  bred  up  from  chaste  hopes  to  loyal  enjoyments ;  and 
when  the  people  slacken,  and  fall  to  looseness  and  riot,  then  do  they  as 
much  as  if  they  laid  down  their  necks  for  some  wild  tyrant  to  get  up  and 
ride,  Thus  learnt  Cyrus  to  tame  the  Lydians,  whom  by  arms  he  could  not 
whilst  they  kept  themselves  from  luxury  ;  with  one  easy  proclamation  to  set 
up  stews,  dancing,  feasting,  and  dicing,  he  made  them  soon  his  slaves.  I 
know  not  what  drift  the  prelates  had,  whose  brokers  they  were  to  prepare, 
and  supple  us  either  for  a  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  oppression  :  but  this 
I  am  sure,  they  took  the  ready  way  to  despoil  us  both  of  manhood  and  grace 
at  once,  and  that  in  the  shamefullest  and  ungodliest  manner,  upon  that  day 
which  God's  law,  and  even  our  own  reason  hath  consecrated,  that  we  might 
have  one  day  at  least  of  seven  set  apart  wherein  to  examine  and  increase 
our  knowledge  of  God,  to  meditate  and  commune  of  our  faith,  our  hope, 
our  eternal  city  in  heaven,  and  to  quicken  withal  the  study  and  exercise  of 
charity  ;  at  such  a  time  that  men  should  be  plucked  from  their  soberest  and 
saddest  thoughts,  and  by  bishops,  the  pretended  fathers  of  the  church,  in 
stigated  by  public  edict,  and  with  earnest  endeavour  pushed  forward  to 
gaming,  jigging,  wassailing,  and  mixed  dancing,  is  a  horror  to  think! 
Thus  did  th^  reprobate  hireling  priest  Balaam  seek  to  subdue  the  Israelites 
to  Moab,  if  not  by  force,  then  by  this  devilish  policy,  to  draw  them  from 
the  sanctuary  of  God  to  the  luxurious  and  ribald  feasts  of  Baal-peor.  Thus 
have  they  trespassed  not  only  against  the  monarchy  of  England,  but  of 
heaven  also,  as  others,  I  doubt  not,  can  prosecute  against  them. 

I  proceed  within  my  own  bounds  to  show  you  next  what  good  agents 
they  are  about  the  revenues  and  riches  of  the  kingdom,  which  declare  of 
what  moment  they  are  to  monarchy,  or  what  avail.  Two  leeches  they  have 
that  still  suck,  and  suck  the  kingdom,  their  ceremonies  and  their  courts. 
If  any  rnan  will  contend  that  ceremonies  be  lawful  under  the  gospel,  he  may 
be  answered  other  where.  This  doubtless,  that  they  ought  to  be  many  and 
overcostly,  no  true  protestant  will  affirm.  Now  I  appeal  to  all  wise  men, 
what  an  excessive  waste  of  treasure  hath  been  within  these  few  years  in 
this  land,  not  in  the  expedient,  but  in  the  idolatrous  erection  of  temples 
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beautified  exquisitely  to  outvie  the  papists,  the  costly  and  dear-bought  scan 
dals  and  snares  of  images,  pictures,  rich  copes,  gorgeous  altar-cloths :  and 
by  the  courses  they  took,  and  the  opinions  they  held,  it  was  not  likely  any 
stay  would  be,  or  any  end  of  their  madness,  where  a  pious  pretext  is  so 
ready  at  hand  to  cover  their  insatiate  desires.  What  can  we  suppose  this 
will  corne  to  ?  What  other  materials  than  these  have  built  up  the  spiritual 
Babel  to  the  height  of  her  abominations  ?  Believe  it,  sir,  right  truly  it  may 
be  said,  that  Antichrist  is  Mammon's  son.  The  sour  leaven  of  human 
-  traditions,  mixed  in  one  putrefied  mass  with  the  poisonous  dregs  of  hypo- 
--  ^crisy  in  the  hearts  of  prelates,  that  lie  basking  in  the  sunny  warmth  of 
wealth  and  promotion,  is  the  serpent's  egg  that  will  hatch  an  Antichrist 
wheresoever,  and  engender  the  same  monster  as  big,  or  little,  as  the  lump  is 
which  breeds  him.  If  the  splendour  of  gold  and  silver  begin  to  lord  it  once 
again  in  the  church  of  England,  we  shall  see  Antichrist  shortly  wallow  here, 
though  his  chief  kennel  be  at  Rome.  If  they  had  one  thought  upon  God's 
glory,  and  the  advancement  of  Christian  faith,  they  would  be  a  means  that 
with  these  expenses,  thus  profusely  thrown  away  in  trash,  rather  churches 
and  schools  might  be  built,  where  they  cry  out  for  want ;  and  more  added 
where  too  few  are ;  a  moderate  maintenance  distributed  to  every  painful 
minister,  that  now  scarce  sustains  his  family  with  bread,  while  the  prelates 
revel  like  Belshazzar  with  their  full  carouses  in  goblets,  and  vessels  of  gold 
snatched  from  God's  temple ;  which  (I  hope)  the  worthy  men  of  our  land 
will  consider.  Now  then  for  their  courts.  What  a  mass  of  money  is  drawn 
from  the  veins  into  the  ulcers  of  the  kingdom  this  way ;  their  extortions, 
their  open  corruptions,  the  multitude  of  hungry  and  ravenous  harpies  that 
swarm  about  their  offices,  declare  sufficiently.  And  what  though  all  this 
go  not  over  sea?  It  were  better  it  did:  better  a  penurious  kingdom,  than 
where  excessive  wealth  flows  into  the  graceless  and  injurious  hands  of 
common  spunges,  to  the  impoverishing  of  good  and  loyal  men,  and  that  by 
such  execrable,  such  irreligious  courses. 

If  the  sacred  and  dreadful  works  of  holy  discipline,  censure,  penance, 
excommunication,  and  absolution,  where  no  profane  thing  ought  to  have 
access,  nothing  to  be  assistant  but  sage  and  Christianly  admonition,  brotherly 
love,  flaming  charity  and  zeal ;  and  then,  according  to  the  effects,  paternal 
t,  sorrow,  or  paternal  joy,  mild  severity,  melting  compassion :  if  such  divine 
ministeries  as  these,  wherein  the  angel  of  the  church  represents  the  person  of 
Christ  Jesus,  must  lie  prostitute  to  sordid  fees,  and  not  pass  to  and  fro  between 
our  Saviour,  that  of  free  grace  redeemed  us,  and  the  submissive  penitent, 
without  the  truckage  of  perishing  coin,  and  the  butcherly  execution  of 
tormentors,  rooks,  and  rakeshames  sold  to  lucre ;  then  have  the  Babylonish 
merchants  of  souls  just  excuse.  Hitherto,  sir,  you  have  heard^iow  the  pre 
lates  have  weakened  and  withdrawn  the  external  accomplishments  of  kingly 
prosperity,  the  love  of  the  people,  their  multitude,  their  valour,  their  wealth ; 
mining  and  sapping  the  outworks  and  redoubts  of  monarchy.  Now  hear 
how  they  strike  at  the  very  heart  and  vitals. 

We  know  that  monarchy  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  king.  I  begin  at  the  root.  See  what 
gentle  and  benign  fathers  they  have  been  to  our  liberty !  Their  trade  being, 
by  the  same  alchymy  that  the  pope  uses  to  extract  heaps  of  gold  and  silver 
out  of  the  drossy  bullion  of  the  people's  sins,  and  justly  fearing  that  the 
quicksighted  protestant  eye,  cleared  in  great  part  from  the  mist  of  supersti- 
vion,  may  at  one  time  or  other  look  with  a  good  judgment  into  these  their 
deceitful  pedlaries  ;  to  gain  as  many  associates  of  guiltiness  as  they  can,  and 
1o  infect  the  temporal  magistrate  with  the  like  lawless,  though  not  sacrile- 
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gious  extortion,  see  awhile  what  they  do  ;  they  engage  themselves  to  preach, 
and  persuade  an  assertion  for  truth  the  most  false,  and  to  this  monarchy  the 
most  pernicious  and  destructive  that  could  be  chosen.  What  more  bane 
ful  to  monarchy  than  a  popular  commotion,  for  the  dissolution  of  monarchy 
slides  aptest  into  a  democracy ;  and  what  stirs  the  Englishmen,  as  our  wisest 
writers  have  observed,  sooner  to  rebellion,  than  violent  and  heavy  hands 
upon  their  goods  and  purses  ?  Yet  these  devout  prelates,  spite  of  our  great 
charter,  and  the  souls  of  our  progenitors  that  wrested  their  liberties  out  of 
the  Norman  gripe  with  their  dearest  blood  and  highest  prowess,  for  these 
many  years  have  not  ceased  in  their  pulpits  wrrenching  and  spraining  the  text, 
to  set  at  naught  and  trample  under  foot  all  the  most  sacred  and  lifeblood  laws, 
statutes,  and  acts  of  parliament,  that  are  the  holy  covenant  of  union  and 
marriage  between  the  king  and  his  realm,  by  proscribing  and  confiscating 
from  us  all  the  right  we  have  to  our  own  bodies,  goods,  and  liberties. 
What  is  this  but  to  blow  a  trumpet,  and  proclaim  a  firecross  to  an  heredi 
tary  and  perpetual  civil  war?  Thus  much  against  the  subjects'  liberty  hath 
been  assaulted  by  them.  Now  how  they  have  spared  supremacy,  or  are 
likely  hereafter  to  submit  to  it,  remains  lastly  to  be  considered. 

The  emulation  that  under  the  old  law  was  in  the  king  towards  the  priest, 
is  now  so  come  about  in  the  gospel,  that  all  the  danger  is  to  be  feared  from 
the  priest  to  the  king.  Whilst  the  priest's  office  in  the  law  was  set  out 
with  an  exterior  lustre  of  pomp  and  glory,  kings  were  ambitious  to  be  priests ; 
now  priests,  not  perceiving  the  heavenly  brightness  and  inward  splendour 
of  their  more  glorious  evangelic  ministry,  with  as  great  ambition  affect  to 
be  kings,  as  in  all  their  courses  is  easy  to  be  observed.  Their  eyes  ever 
eminent  upon  worldly  matters,  their  desires  ever  thirsting  after  worldly 
employments,  instead  of  diligent  and  fervent  study  in  the  Bible,  they  covet 
to  be  expert  in  canons  and  decretals,  which  may  enable  them  to  judge  and 
interpose  in  temporal  causes,  however  pretended  ecclesiastical.  Do  they 
not  hoard  up  pelf,  seek  to  be  potent  in  secular  strength,  in  state  affairs,  in 
lands,  lordships,  and  domains ;  to  sway  and  carry  all  before  them  in  high 
courts  and  privy  councils ;  to  bring  into  their  grasp  the  high  and  principal 
offices  of  the  kingdom  ?  Have  they  not  been  told  of  late  to  check  the  com 
mon  law,  to  slight  and  brave  the  indiminishable  majesty  of  our  highest  court, 
the  lawgiving  and  sacred  parliament  ?  Do  they  not  plainly  labour  to  exempt 
churchmen  from  the  magistrate?  Yea,  so  presumptuously  as  to  question  and 
menace  officers  that  represent  the  king's  person  for  using  their  authority 
against  drunken  priests  ?  The  cause  of  protecting  murderous  clergymen 
was  the  first  heartburning  that  swelled  up  the  audacious  Becket  to  the 
pestilent  and  odious  vexation  of  Henry  the  Second.  Nay,  more,  have  not 
some  of  their  Devoted  scholars  begun,  I  need  not  say  to  nibble,  but  openly 
to  argue  against  the  king's  supremacy  ?  Is  not  the  chief  of  them  accused  out 
of  his  own  book,  and  his  late  canons,  to  affect  a  certain  unquestionable 
patriarchate,  independent,  and  unsubordinate  to  the  crown  ?  From  whence 
having  first  brought  us  to  a  servile  state  of  religion  and  manhood,  and  having 
predisposed  his  conditions  with  the  pope,  that  lays  claim  to  this  land,  or 
some  Pepin  of  his  own  creating,  it  were  all  as  likely  for  him  to  aspire  to 
the  monarchy  among  us,  as  that  the  pope  could  find  means  so  on  the  sudden 
both  to  bereave  the  emperor  of  the  Roman  territory  with  the  favour  of  Italy, 
and  by  an  unexpected  friend  out  of  France,  while  he  was  in  danger  to  Jose 
his  newgot  purchase,  beyond  hope  to  leap  into  the  fair  exarchate  of  Ra 
venna. 

A  good  while  the  pope  subtly  acted  the  lamb,  writing  to  the  emperor, 
"my  lord  Tiberius,  my  lord  Mauritius;"  but  no  sooner  did  this  his  lord 
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pluck  at  the  images  and  idols,  but  he  threw  off'  his  sheep's  clothing,  and 
started  up  a  wolf,  laying  his  paws  upon  the  emperor's  right,  as  forfeited  to 
Peter.  Why  may  not  we  as  well,  having  been  forewarned  at  home  by  our 
renowned  Chaucer,  and  from  abroad  by  the  great  and  learned  Padre  Paolo, 
from  the  like  beginnings,  as  we  see  they  are,  fear  the  like  events?  Certainly 
a  wise  and  provident  king  ought  to  suspect  a  hierarchy  in  his  realm,  being 
ever  attended,  as  it  is,  with  two  such  greedy  purveyors,  ambition  and  usur 
pation  ;  I  say,  he  ought  to  suspect  a  hierarchy  to  be  as  dangerous  and 
derogatory  from  his  crown  as  a  tetrarchy  or  a  heptarchy.  Yet  now  that  the 
prelates  had  almost  attained  to  what  their  insolent  and  unbridled  minds  had 
hurried  them ;  to  thrust  the  laity  under  the  despotical  rule  of  the  monarch, 
that  they  themselves  might  confine  the  monarch  to  a  kind  of  pupillage 
under  their  hierarchy,  observe  but  how  their  own  principles  combat  one  an 
other,  and  supplant  each  one  his  fellow. 

Having  fitted  us  only  for  peace,  and  that  a  servile  peace,  by  lessening 
our  numbers,  draining  our  estates,  enfeebling  our  bodies,  cowing  our  free 
spirits  by  those  ways  as  you  have  heard,  their  impotent  actions  cannot  sus 
tain  themselves  the  least  moment,  unless  they  would  rouse  us  up  to  a  war 
fit  "for  Cain  to  be  the  leader  of;  an  abhorred,  a  cursed,  a  fraternal  war. 
England -and  Scotland,  dearest  brothers  both  in  nature  and  in  Christ,  must 
be  set  to  wade  in  one  another's  blood ;  and  Ireland,  our  free  denizen,  upon 
the  back  of  us  both,  as  occasion  should  serve  :  a  piece  of  service  that  the 
pope  and  all  his  factors  have  been  compassing  to  do  ever  since  the  refor 
mation. 

But  ever  blessed  be  he,  and  ever  glorified,  that  from  his  high  watchtower 
in  the  heavens,  discerning  the  crooked  ways  of  perverse  and  cruel  men,  hath 
hitherto  maimed  and  infatuated  all  their  damnable  inventions,  and  deluded 
their  great  wizards  with  a  delusion  fit  for  fools  and  children :  had  God  been 
so  minded,  he  could  have  sent  a  spirit  of  mutiny  amongst  us,  as  he  did  be 
tween  Abimelech  and  the  Shechemites,  to  have  made  our  funerals,  and  slain 
heaps  more  in  number  than  the  miserable  surviving  remnant ;  but  he,  when 
we  least  deserved,  sent  out  a  gentle  gale  and  message  of  peace  from  the 
wings  of  those  his  cherubims  that  fan  his  mercyseat.  Nor  shall  the  wisdom, 
the  moderation,  the  Christian  piety,  the  constancy  of  our  nobility  and  com 
mons  of  England,  be  ever  forgotten,  whose  calm  and  temperate  connivance 
could  sit  still  and  smile  out  the  stormy  bluster  of  men  more  audacious  and 
precipitant  than  of  solid  and  deep  reach,  until  their  own  fury  had  run  itself 
out  of  breath,  assailing  by  rash  and  heady  approaches  the  impregnable  situ 
ation  of  our  liberty  and  safety,  that  laughed  such  weak  enginery  to  scorn, 
such  poor  drifts  to  make  a  national  war  of  a  surplice  brabble,  a  tippet 
scuffle,  and  engage  the  untainted  honour  of  English  knighthood  to  unfurl 
the  streaming  red  cross,  or  to  rear  the  horrid  standard  of  those  fatal  guly 
dragons,  for  so  unworthy  a  purpose  as  to  force  upon  their  fellow-subjects 
that  which  themselves  are  weary  of — the  skeleton  of  a  mass-book.  Nor 
must  the  patience,  the  fortitude,  the  firm  obedience  of  the  nobles  and  people 
of  Scotland,  striving  against  manifold  provocations;  nor  must  their  sincere 
and^moderate  proceedings  hitherto  be  unremembered,  to  the  shameful  con 
viction  of  all  their  detractors. 

Go  on  both  hand  in  hand,  0  nations,  never  to  be  disunited  ;  be  the  praise 
and  the  heroic  song  of  all  posterity ;  merit  this,  but  seek  only  virtue,  not  to 
extend  your  limits ;  (for  what  needs  to  win  a  fading  triumphant  laurel  out 
of  the  tears  of  wretched  men?)  but  to  settle  the  pure  worship  of  God  in  his 
church,  and  justice  in  the  state  :  then  shall  the  hardest  difficulties  smooth 
out  themselves  before  ye;  envy  shall  sink  to  hell,  craft  and  malice  be  con 
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founded,  whether  it  be  homebred  mischief  or  outlandish  cunning ;  yea,  other 
nations  will  then  covet  to  serve  ye,  for  lordship  and  victory  are  but  the  pages 
of  justice  and  virtue.  Commit  securely  to  true  wisdom  the  vanquishing 
and  uncasing  of  craft  and  subtlety,  which  are  but  her  two  runagates:  join 
your  invincible  might  to  do  worthy  and  godlike  deeds;  and  then  he  that 
seeks  to  break  your  union,  a  cleaving  curse  be  his  inheritance  to  all  gene 
rations. 

Sir,  you  have  now  at  length  this  question  for  the  time,  and  as  my  memory 
would  best  serve  me  in  such  a  copious  and  vast  theme,  fully  handled,  and 
you  yourself  may  judge  whether  prelacy  be  the  only  church-government 
agreeable  to  monarchy.  Seeing  therefore  the  perilous  and  confused  state 
into  which  we  are  fallen,  and  that  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  all  men, 
through  the  irreligious  pride  and  hateful  tyranny  of  prelates,  (as  the  innu 
merable  and  grievous  complaints  of  every  shire  cry  out,)  if  we  will  now 
resolve  to  settle  affairs  either  according  to  pure  religion  or  sound  policy,  we 
must  first  of  all  begin  roundly  to  cashier  and  cut  away  from  the  public  body 
the  noisome  and  diseased  tumour  of  prelacy,  and  come  from  schism  to  unity 
with  our  neighbour  reformed  sister-churches,  which  with  the  blessing  of 
peace  and  pure  doctrine  have  now  long  time  flourished ;  and  doubtless  with 
all  hearty 'joy  and  gratulation  will  meet  and  welcome  our  Christian  union 
with  them,  as  they  have  been  all  this  while  grieved  at  our  strangeness,  and 
little  better  than  separation  from  them.  And  for  the  discipline  propounded, 
seeing  that  it  hath  been  inevitably  proved  that  the  natural  and  fundamental 
causes  of  political  happiness  in  all  governments  are  the  same,  and  that  this 
church-discipline  is  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  and,  as  we  see,  agrees  ac 
cording  to  wish  with  all  such  states  as  have  received  it ;  we  may  infallibly 
assure  ourselves  that  it  will  as  well  agree  with  monarchy,  though  all  the 
tribe  of  Aphorismers  and  Politicasters  would  persuade  us  there  be  secret 
and  mysterious  reasons  against  it.  For  upon  the  settling  hereof  mark  what 
nourishing  and  cordial  restorements  to  the  state  will  follow ;  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  attending  only  to  the  work  of  salvation,  every  one  within  his 
limited  charge,  besides  the  diffusive  blessings  of  God  upon  all  our  actions ; 
the  king  shall  sit  without  an  old  disturber,  a  daily  incroacher  and  intruder ; 
shall  rid  his  kingdom  of  a  strong,  sequestered,  and  collateral  power,  a  con 
fronting  mitre,  whose  potent  wealth  and  wakeful  ambition  he  had  just  cause 
to  hold  in  jealousy :  not  to  repeat  the  other  present  evils  which  only  their 
removal  will  remove,  and  because  things  simply  pure  are  inconsistent  in 
the  mass  of  nature,  nor  are  the  elements  or  humours  in  a  man's  body  ex 
actly  homogeneal ;  and  hence  the  best-founded  commonwealths  and  least 
barbarous  have  aimed  at  a  certain  mixture  and  temperament,  partaking  the 
several  virtues  of  each  other  state,  that  each  part  drawing  to  itself  may  keep 
up  a  steady  and  even  uprightness  in  common. 

There  is  no  civil  government  that  hath  been  known,  no  not  the  Spartan, 
not  the  Roman,  though  both  for  this  respect  so  much  praised  by  the  wise 
Polybius,  more  divinely  and  harmoniously  tuned,  more  equally  balanced  as 
it  were  by  the  hand  and  scale  of  justice  than  is  the  commonwealth  of  Eng 
land  ;  where,  under  a  free  and  untutored  monarch,  the  noblest,  worthiest, 
and  most  prudent  men,  with  full  approbation  and  suffrage  of  the  people, 
have  in  their  power  the  supreme  and  final  determination  of  highest  affairs. 
Now  if  conformity  of  church-discipline  to  the  civil  be  so  desired,  there  can 
be  nothing  more  parallel,  more  uniform,  than  when  under  the  sovereign 
prince,  Christ's  vicegerent,  using  the  sceptre  of  David,  according  to  God's 
law,  the  godliest,  the  wisest,  the  lea-rnedest  ministers  in  their  several  charges 
have  the  instructing  and  disciplining  of  God's  people,  by  whose  full  and 
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free  election  they  are  consecrated  to  that  holy  and  equal  aristocracy.  And 
why  should  not  the  piety  and  conscience  of  Englishmen,  as  members  of  the 
church,  be  trusted  in  the  election  of  pastors  to  functions  that  nothing  con 
cern  a  monarch,  as  well  as  their  worldly  wisdoms  are  privileged  as  members 
of  the  state  in  suffraging  their  knights  and  burgesses  to  matters  that  concern 
him  nearly?  And  if  in  weighing  these  several  offices,  their  difference  in 
time  .and  quality  be  cast  in,  I  know  they  will  not  turn  the  beam  of  equal 
judgment  the  moiety  of  a  scruple.  We  therefore  having  already  a  kind 
of  apostolical  and  ancient  church  election  in  our  state,  what  a  perverseness 
would  it  be  in  us  of  all  others  to  retain  forcibly  a  kind  of  imperious  and 
stately  election  in  our  church  !  And  what  a  blindness  to  think  that  what  is 
already  evangelical,  as  it  were  by  a  happy  chance  in  our  polity,  should  be 
repugnant  to  that  which  is  the  same  by  divine  command  in  the  ministry! 
Thus  then  we  see  that  our  ecclesiastical  and  political  choices  may  consent 
and  sort  as  well  togethei  without  any  rupture  in  the  state,  as  Christians  and 
freeholders.  But  as  for  honour,  that  ought  indeed  to  be  different  and  dis 
tinct,  as  either  office  looks  a  several  way ;  the  minister  whose  calling  and 
end  is  spiritual,  ought  to  be  honoured  as  a  father  and  physician  to  the  soul, 
(if  he  be  found  to  be  so,)  with  a  son-like  and  disciple-like  reverence, 
which  is  indeed  the  dearest  and  most  affectionate  honour,  most  to  be  desired 
by  a  wise  man,  and  such  as  will  easily  command  a  free  and  plentiful  pro 
vision  of  outward  necessaries,  without  his  further  care  of  this  world. 

The  magistrate,  whose  charge  is  to  see  to  our  persons  and  estates,  is  to 
be  honoured  with  a  more  elaborate  and  personal  courtship,  with  large  sala 
ries  and  stipends,  that  he  himself  may  abound  in  those  things  whereof  his  legal 
justice  and  watchful  care  gives  us  the  quiet  enjoyment.  And  this  distinc 
tion  of  honour  will  bring  forth  a  seemly  and  graceful  uniformity  over  all  the 
kingdom. 

Then  shall  the  nobles  possess  all  the  dignities  and  offices  of  temporal 
honour  to  themselves,  sole  lords  without  the  improper  mixture  of  scholastic 
and  pusillanimous  upstarts;  the  parliament  shnll  void  her  upper  house  of 
the  same  annoyances;  the  common  and  civil  laws  shall  both  be  set  free,  the 
former  from  the  control,  the  other  from  the  mere  vassalage  and  copyhold 
of  the  clergy. 

And  whereas  temporal  laws  rather  punish  men  when  they  have  trans 
gressed,  than  form  them  to  be  such  as  should  transgress  seldomest,  we  may 
conceive  great  hopes,  through  the  showers  of  divine  benediction  watering 
the  unmolested  and  watchful  pains  of  the  ministry,  that  the  whole  inherit 
ance  of  God  will  grow  up  so  straight  and  blameless,  that  the  civil  magistrate 
may  with  far  less  toil  and  difficulty,  and  far  more  ease  and  delight,  steer 
the  tall  and  goodly  vessel  of  the  commonwealth  through  all  the  gusts  and 
tides  of  the  world's  mutability. 

Here  I  might  have  ended,  but  that  some  objections,  which  I  have  heard 
commonly  flying  about,  press  me  to  the  endeavour  of  an  answer.  We  must 
not  run,  they  say,  into  sudden  extremes.  This  is  a  fallacious  rule,  unless 
understood  only  of  the  actions  of  virtue  about  things  indifferent:  for  if  it  be 
found  that  those  two  extremes  be  vice  and  virtue,  falsehood  and  truth,  the 
creater  extremity  of  virtue  and  superlative  truth  we  run  into,  the  more 
virtuous  and  the  more  wise  we  become ;  and  he  that,  flying  from  degenerate 
and  traditional  corruption,  fears  to  shoot  himself  too  far  into  the  meeting  em 
braces  of  a  divinely  warranted  reformation,  had  better  not  have  run  at  all. 
And  for  the  suddenness,  it  cannot  be  feared.  Wrho  should  oppose  it  ?  The 
papists  ?  they  dare  not.  The  protestanfs  otherwise  affected  ?  they  were  mad. 
There  is  nothing  will  be  removed  but  what  to  them  is  professedly  indifferent. 
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The  long  affection  which  the  people  have  borne  to  it,  what  for  itself,  what 
for  the  odiousness  of  prelates,  is  evident :  from  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  hath  still  been  more  and  more  propounded,  desired,  and  be- 
seeched,  yea,  sometimes  favourably  forwarded  by  the  parliaments  them 
selves.  Yet  if  it  were  sudden  and  swift,  provided  still  it  be  from  worse  to 
better,  certainly  we  ought  to  hie  us  from  evil  like  a  torrent,  and  rid  ourselves 
of  corrupt  discipline,  as  we  would  shake  fire  out  of  our  bosoms. 

Speedy  and  vehement  were  the  reformations  of  all  the  good  kings  of  Judah, 
though  the  people  had  been  nuzzled  in  idolatry  ever  so  long  before  ;  they 
feared  not  the  bugbear  danger,  nor  the  lion  in  the  way  that  the  sluggish 
and  timorous  politician  thinks  he  sees;  no  more  did  our  brethren  of  the  re 
formed  churches  abroad ;  they  ventured  (God  being  their  guide)  out  of  rigid 
popery,  into  that  which  we  in  mockery  call  precise  puritanism,  and  yet  we 
see  no  inconvenience  befel  them. 

Let  us  not  dally  with  God  when  he  offers  us  a  full  blessing,  to  take  as 
much  of  it  as  we  think  will  serve  our  ends,  and  turn  him  back  the  rest  upon 
his  hands,  lest  in  his  anger  he  snatch  all  from  us  again.  Next,  they  allege 
the  antiquity  of  episcopacy  through  all  ages.  What  it  was  in  the  apostles' 
time,  that,  questionless,  it  must  be  still ;  and  therein  I  trust  the  ministers  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  parliament.  But  if  episcopacy  be  taken  for  prelacy, 
all  the  ages  they  can  deduce  it  through,  will  make  it  no  more  venerable 
than  papacy. 

Most  certain  it  is  (as  all  our  stories  bear  witness)  that  ever  since  their 
coming  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  for  near  twelve  hundred  years,  to  speak 
of  them  in  general,  they  have  been  in  England  to  our  souls  a  sad  and  doleful 
succession  of  illiterate  and  blind  guides ;  to  our  purses  and  goods  a  waste 
ful  band  of  robbers,  a  perpetual  havoc  and  rapine  ;  to  our  state  a  continual 
Jiydra  of  mischief  and  molestation,  the  forge  of  discord  and  rebellion  :  this 
is  the  trophy  of  their  antiquity,  and  boasted  succession  through  so  many 
ages.  And  for  those  prelate-martyrs  they  glory  of,  they  are  to  be  judged 
what  they  were  by  the  gospel,  and  not  the  gospel  to  be  tried  by  them. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  they  were  for  bishoprics  and  ceremonies,  it 
was  in  their  prosperity  and  fulness  of  bread  ;  but  in  their  persecution,  which 
purified  them,  and  near  their  death,  which  was  their  garland,  they  plainly 
disliked  and  condemned  the  ceremonies,  and  threw  away  those  episcopal 
ornaments  wherein  they  were  installed,  as  foolish  and  detestable ;  for  so  the 
words  of  Ridley  at  his  degradement,  and  his  letter  to  Hooper,  expressly 
show.  Neither  doth  the  author  of  our  church-history  spare  to  record  sadly 
the  fall  (for  so  he  terms  it)  and  infirmities  of  these  martyrs,  though  we  would 
deify  them.  And  why  should  their  martyrdom  more  countenance  corrupt 
doctrine  or  discipline,  than  their  subscriptions  justify  their  treason  to  the 
royal  blood  of  this  realm,  by  diverting  and  entailing  the  right  of  the  crown 
from  the  true  heirs,  to  the  nouses  of  Northumberland  and  Suffolk  ?  which 
had  it  took  effect,  this  present  king  had  in  all  likelihood  never  sat  on  this 
throne,  and  the  happy  union  of  this  island  had  been  frustrated. 

Lastly,  whereas  they  add  that  some,  the  learnedest  of  the  reformed  abroad 
admire  our  episcopacy ;  it  had  been  more  for  the  strength  of  the  argument 
to  tell  us,  that  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  admire  it,  for  thereby  we  might 
guess  them  weary  of  the  present  discipline,  as  offensive  to  their  state,  which 
is  the  bug  we  fear:  but  being  they  are  churchmen,  we  may  rather  suspect 
them  for  some  prelatizing  spirits  that  admire  our  bishoprics,  not  episcopacy. 

The  next  objection  vanishes  of  itself,  propounding  a  doubt,  whether  a 
greater  inconvenience  would  not  grow  from  the  corruption  of  any  other 
discipline  than  from  that  of  episcopacy.  This  seems  an  unseasonable  fore- 
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sight,  and  out  of  order,  to  defer  and  put  off  the  most  needful  constitution 
of  one  right  discipline,  while  we'  stand  balancing  the  discommodities  of  two 
corrupt  ones.  First  constitute  that  which  is  right,  and  of  itself  it  will  dis 
cover  and  rectify  that  which  swerves,  and  easily  remedy  the  pretended  fear 
of  having  a  pope  in  every  parish,  unless  we  call  the  zealous  and  meek  cen 
sure  of  the  church  a  popedom,  which  whoso  does,  let  him  advise  how  he 
can  reject  the  pastorly  rod  and  sheephook  of  Christ,  and  those  cords  of  love, 
and  not  fear  to  fall  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  his  anger,  that  will  dash  him 
to  pieces  like  a  potsherd. 

At  another  doubt  of  theirs  I  wonder — whether  this  discipline  which  we 
desire  be  such  as  can  be  put  in  practice  within  this  kingdom ;  they  say  it 
cannot  stand  with  the  common  law  nor  with  the  king's  safety,  the  govern 
ment  of  episcopacy  is  now  so  weaved  into  the  common  law.  In  God's 
name  let  it  weave  out  again  ;  let  not  human  quillets  keep  back  divine  au 
thority.  It  is  not  the  common  law,  nor  the  civil,  but  piety  and  justice 
that  are  our  foundresses  ;  they  stoop  not,  neither  change  colour  for  aristo 
cracy,  democracy,  or  monarchy,  nor  yet  at  all  interrupt  their  just  courses; 
but  far  above  the  taking  notice  of  these  inferior  niceties,  with  perfect  sym 
pathy,  wherever  they  meet,  kiss  each  other.  Lastly,  they  are  fearful  that  the 
discipline  which  will  succeed  cannot  stand  with  the  king's  safety.  Where 
fore  ?  it  is  but  episcopacy  reduced  to  what  it  should  be :  were  it  not  that 
the  tyranny  of  prelates  under  the  name  of  bishops  had  made  our  ears  tender 
and  startling,  we  might  call  "every  good  minister  a  bishop,  as  every  bishop, 
yea,  the  apostles  themselves,  are  called  ministers,  and  the  angels  minis 
tering  spirits,  and  the  ministers  again  angels.  But  wherein  is  this  pro 
pounded  government  so  shrewd  ?  Because  the  government  of  assemblies 
will  succeed.  Did  not  the  apostles  govern  the  church  by  assemblies  ?  How 
should  it  else  be  catholic  ?  How  should  it  have  communion  ?  We  count 
it  sacrilege  to  take  from  the  rich  prelates  their  lands  and  revenues,  which 
is  sacrilege  in  them  to  keep,  using  them  as  they  do ;  and  can  we  think  it 
safe  to  defraud  the  living  church  of  God  of  that  right  which  God  has  given 
her  in  assemblies?  0  but  the  consequence!  assemblies  draw  to  them  the 
supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  No,  surely,  they  draw  no  su 
premacy,  but  that  authority  which  Christ,  and  St.  Paul  in  his  name,  con 
fers  upon  them.  The  king  may  still  retain  the  same  supremacy  in  the  as 
semblies,  as  in  the  parliament ;  here  he  can  do  nothing  alone  against  the 
common  law,  and  there  neither  alone,  nor  with  consent,  against  the  Scrip 
tures.  But  is  this  all  ?  No,  this  ecclesiastical  supremacy  draws  to  it  the 
power  to  excommunicate  kings ;  and  then  follows  the  worst  that  can  be  im 
agined.  Do  they  hope  to  avoid  this,  by  keeping  prelates  that  have  so 
often  done  it  ?  Not  to  exemplify  the  malapert  insolence  of  our  own  bishops 
in  this  kind  towards  our  kings,  I  shall  turn  back  to  the  primitive  and  pure 
times,  which  the  objectors  would  have  the  rule  of  reformation  to  us. 

Not  an  assembly,  but  one  bishop  alone,  Saint  Ambrose  of  Milan,  held 
Theodosius,  the  most  Christian  emperor,  under  excommunication  above 
eight  months  together,  drove  him  from  the  church  in  the  presence  of  his 
nobles  ;  which  the  good  emperor  bore  with  heroic  humility,  and  never 
ceased  by  prayers  and  tears,  till  he  was  absolved ;  for  which  coming  to 
the  bishop  with  supplication  into  the  salutatory,  some  outporch  of  the  church, 
he  was  charged  by  him  with  tyrannical  madness  against  God,  for  coming 
into  holy  ground.  At  last,  upon  conditions  absolved,  and  after  great  hu 
miliation  approaching  to  the  altar  to  offer,  (as  those  thrice  pure  times  then 
thought  meet,)  he  had  scarce  withdrawn  his  hand,  and  stood  awhile,  when 
a  bold  archdeacon  comes  in  the  bishop's  name,  and  chases  him  from  with- 
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in  the  rails,  telling  him  peremptorily,  that  the  place  wherein  he  stood  was  for 


ister  ends,  and  then  revoke  when  they  see  their  time.  And  yet  this  most 
mild,  though  withal  dreadful  and  inviolable  prerogative  of  Christ's  diadem, 
excommunication,  serves  for  nothing  with  them,  but  to  prog  and  pander 
for  fees,  or  to  display  their  pride,  and  sharpen  their  revenge,  debarring  men 
the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  I  remember  not  whether  in  some  cases  it 
bereave  not  men  all  right  to  their  worldly  goods  and  inheritances,  besides 
the  denial  of  Christian  burial.  But  in  the  evangelical  and  reformed  use  of 
this  sacred  censure,  no  such  prostitution,  no  such  Iscariotical  drifts  are  to  be 
doubted,  as  that  spiritual  doom  and  sentence  should  invade  worldly  posses 
sion,  which  is  the  rightful  lot  and  portion  even  of  the  wickedest  men,  as 
frankly  bestowred  upon  them  by  the  all-dispensing  bounty  as  rain  and  sun 
shine.  No,  no,  it  seeks  not  to  bereave  or  destroy  the  body  ;  it  seeks  to 
save  the  soul  by  humbling  the  body,  not  by  imprisonment,  or  pecuniary 
mulct,  much  less  by  stripes  or  bonds,  or  disinheritance,  but  by  fatherly  ad 
monishment  and  Christian  rebuke,  to  cast  it  into  godly  sorrow,  whose  end 
is  joy  and  ingenuous  bashfulness  to  sin  :  if  that  cannot  be  wrought,  then  as 
a  tender  mother  takes  her  child  and  holds  it  over  the  pit  with  scaring  words, 
that  it  may  learn  to  fear  where  danger  is ;  so  doth  excommunication  as 
dearly  arid  as  freely,  without  money,  use  her  wholesome  and  saving  terrors : 
she  is  instant,  she  beseeches  ;  by  all  the  dear  and  sweet  promises  of  salva 
tion  she  entices  and  woos  ;  by  all  the  threatenings  and  thunders  of  the  law, 
and  rejected  gospel,  she  charges,  and  adjures :  this  is  all  her  armory,  her 
munition,  her  artillery;  then  she  awaits  with  long-sufferance,  and  yet  ar 
dent  zeal.  In  brief,  there  is  no  act  in  all  the  errand  of  God's  ministers  to 
mankind,  wherein  passes  more  loverlike  contestation  between  Christ  and 
the  soul  of  a  regenerate  man  lapsing,  than  before,  and  in,  and  after  the  sen 
tence  of  excommunication.  As  for  the  fogging  proctorage  of  money,  with 
such  an  eye  as  struck  Gehazi  with  leprosy,  and  Simon  Magus  with  a  curse ; 
so  does  she  look,  and  so  threaten  her  fiery  whip  against  that  banking  den 
of  thieves  that  dare  thus  baffle,  and  buy  and  sell  the  awful  and  majestic 
wrinkles  of  her  brow.  He  that  is  rightly  and  apostolically  sped  with  her  in 
visible  arrow,  if  he  can  be  at  peace  in  his  soul,  and  not  smell  within  him  the 
brimstone  of  hell,  may  have  fair  leave  to  tell  all  his  bags  over  undiminished 
of  the  least  farthing,  may  eat  his  dainties,  drink  his  wine,  use  his  delights, 
enjoy  his  lands  and  liberties,  not  the  least  skin  raised,  not  the  least  hair 
misplaced,  for  all  that  excommunication  has  done  :  much  more  may  a  king 
enjoy  his  rights  and  prerogatives  undeflowered,  untouched,  arid  be  as  abso 
lute  and  complete  a  king,  as  all  his  royalties  and  revenues  can  make  him. 
And  therefore  little  did  Theodosius  fear  a  plot  upon  his  empire,  when  he 
stood  excommunicate  by  Saint  Ambrose,  though  it  were  done  either  with 
much  haughty  pride,  or  ignorant  zeal.  But  let  us  rather  look  upon  the  re 
formed  churches  beyond  the  seas,  the  Grizons,  the  Swisses,  the  Hollanders, 
the  French,  that  have  a  supremacy  to  live  under  as  well  as  we  ;  where 
do  the  churches  in  all  these  places  strive  for  supremacy?  Where  do 
they  clash  and  justle  supremacies  with  the  civil  magistrate?  In  France,  a 
more  severe  monarchy  than  ours,  the  protestants,  under  this  church-govern 
ment,  carry  the  name  of  the  best  subjects  the  king  has ;  and  yet  presbytery, 
if  it  must  be  so  called,  does  there  all  that  it  desires  to  do  ;  how  easy  were 
it,  if  there  be  such  great  suspicion,  to  give  no  more  scope  to  it  in  England! 
But  let  us  not,  for  fear  of  a  scarecrow,  or  else  through  hatred  to  be  reformed, 
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stand  hankering  and  politizing,  when  God  \vith  spread  hands  testifies  to 
us,  and  points  us  out  the  way  to  our  peace. 

Let  us  not  be  so  overcredulous,  unless  God  hath  blinded  us,  as  to  trust 
our  dear  souls  into  the  hands  of  men  that  beg  so  devoutly  for  the  pride  and 
gluttony  of  their  own  backs  and  bellies,  that  sue  and  soMcit  so  eagerly, 
not  for  the  saving  of  souls,  the  consideration  of  which  can  have  here  no 
place,  at  all,  but  for  their  bishoprics,  deaneries,  prebends,  and  canonries. 
How  can  these  men  not  be  corrupt,  whose  very  cause  is  the  bribe  of  their 
own  pleading,  whose  mouths  cannot  open  without  the  strong  breath  and 
loud  stench  of  avarice,  simony,  and  sacrilege,  embezzling  the  treasury  of 
the  church  on  painted  and  gilded  walls  of  temples,  wherein  God  hath  tes 
tified  to  have  no  delight,  warming  their  palace  kitchens,  and  from  thence 
their  unctuous  and  epicurean  paunches,  with  the  alms  of  the  blind,  the 
lame,  the  impotent,  the  aged,  the  orphan,  the  widow  ?  for  with  these  the 
treasury  of  Christ  ought  to  be — here  must  be  his  jewels  bestowed,  his  rich 
cabinet  must  be  emptied  here ;  as  the  constant  martyr  Saint  Lawrence  taught 
the  Roman  praetor.  Sir,  would  you  know  what  the  remonstrance  of  these 
men  would  have,  what  their  petition  implies  ?  They  intreat  us  that  we 
would  not  be  wreary  of  those  insupportable  grievances  that  our  shoulders 
have  hitherto  cracked  under ;  they  beseech  us  that  we  would  think  them 
fit  to  be  our  justices  of  peace,  our  lords,  our  highest  offices  of  state,  though 
they  come  furnished  with  no  more  experience  than  they  learnt  between  the 
cook  and  the  manciple,  or  more  profoundly  at  the  college  audit,  or  the  re 
gent  house,  or  to  come  to  their  deepest  insight,  at  their  patron's  table  ;  they 
would  request  us  to  endure  still  the  rustling  of  their  silken  cassocs,  and  that 
we  would  burst  our  midriffs,  rather  than  laugh  to  see  them  under  sail  in  all 
their  lawn  and  sarcenet,  their  shrouds  and  tackle,  with  a  geometrical  rhom- 
boides  upon  their  heads :  they  would  bear  us  in  hand  that  we  must  of  duty 
still  appear  before  them  once  a  year  in  Jerusalem,  like  good  circumcised 
males  and  females,  to  be  taxed  by  the  poll,  to  be  sconced  our  headmoney, 
our  twopences,  in  their  chandlerly  shop-book  of  Easter.  They  pray  us 
that  it  would  please  us  to  let  them  still  hale  us,  and  worry  us  with  their 
bandogs  and  pursuivants ;  and  that  it  would  please  the  parliament  that 
they  may  yet  have  the  whipping,  fleecing,  and  flaying  of  us  in  their  dia 
bolical  courts,  to  tear  the  flesh  from  our  bones,  and  into  our  wide  wounds 
instead  of  balm,  to  pour  in  the  oil  of  tartar,  vitriol,  arid  mercury:  surely  a 
right  reasonable,  innocent,  and  soft-hearted  petition.  0  the  relenting 
bowels  of  the  fathers!  Can  this  be  granted  them,  unless  God  have  smit 
ten  us  with  frenzy  from  above,  and  with  a  dazzling  giddiness  at  noonday? 
Should  not  those  men  rather  be  heard  that  come  to  plead  against  their 
own  preferments,  their  worldly  advantages,  their  own  abundance;  for  honour 
and  obedience  to  God's  word,  the  conversion  of  souls,  the  Christian  peace 
of  the  land,  and  union  of  the  reformed  Catholic  church,  the  unappropriat- 
ing  and  unmonopolizing  the  rewards  of  learning  and  industry,  from  the 
greasy  clutch  of  ignorance  and  high  feeding  ?  We  have  tried  already,  and 
miserably  felt  what  ambition,  worldly  glory,  and  immoderate  wealth,  can 
do ;  what  the  boisterous  and  contradictional  hand  of  a  temporal,  earthly, 
and  corporeal  spirituality  can  avail  to  the  edifying  of  Christ's  holy  church  ; 
were  it  such  a  desperate  hazard  to  put  to  the  venture  the  universal  votes 
of  Christ's  congregation,  and  fellowly  and  friendly  yoke  of  a  teaching  and 
laborious  ministry,  the  pastorlike  and  apostolic  imitation  of  meek  and  un- 
lordly  discipline,  the  gentle  and  benevolent  mediocrity  of  church-mainte 
nance,  without  the  ignoble  hucksterage  of  piddling  tithes  ?  Were  it  such 
an  incurable  mischief  to  make  a  little  trial,  what  all  this  would  do  to  the 
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flourishing  and  growing  up  of  Christ's  mystical  body  ?  as  rather  to  use  every 
poor  shift,  and  if  that  serve  not,  to  threaten  uproar  and  combustion,  and 
shake  the  brand  of  civil  discord  ? 

0,  sir,  I  do  now  feel  myself  inwrapped  on  the  sudden  into  those  mazes 
and  labyrinths  of  dreadful  and  hideous  thoughts,  that  which  way  to  get 
out,  or  which  way  to  end,  I  know  not,  unless  I  turn  mine  eyes,  and  with 
your  help  lift  up  my  hands  to  that  eternal  and  propitious  Throne,  where 
nothing  is  readier  than  grace  arid  refuge  to  the  distresses  of  mortal  sup 
pliants  :  and  it  were  a  shame  to  leave  these  serious  thoughts  less  piously 
than  the  heathen  were  wont  to  conclude  their  graver  discourses. 

Thou,  therefore,  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable,  Parent 
of  angels  and  men  !  next,  thee  I  implore,  omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of 
that  lost  remnant  whose  nature  thou  didst  assume,  ineffable  and  everlast 
ing  Love !  and  thou,  the  third  subsistence  of  divine  infinitude,  illumining 
Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of  created  things !  one  Tripersonal  godhead  !  look 
upon  this  thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and  expiring  church ;  leave  her  not  thus 
a  prey  to  these  importunate  wolves,  that  wait  and  think  long  till  they  devour 
thy  tender  flock ;  these  wild  boars  that  have  broke  into  thy  vineyard,  and 
left  the  print  of  their  polluting  hoofs  on  the  souls  of  thy  servants.  0  let 
them  not  bring  about  their  damned  designs,  that  stand  now  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  expecting  the  watchword  to  open  and  let  out  those 
dreadful  locusts  and  scorpions,  to  reinvolve  us  in  that  pitchy  cloud  of  infer 
nal  darkness,  where  we  shall  never  more  see  the  sun  of  thy  truth  again, 
never  hope  for  the  cheerful  dawn,  never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morning 
sing.  Be  moved  with  pity  at  the  afflicted  state  of  this  our  shaken  monarchy, 
that  now  lies  labouring  under  her  throes,  and  struggling  against  the  grudges 
of  more  dreaded  calamities. 

0  Thou,  that,  after  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody  inundations,  and 
the  succeeding  sword  of  intestine  war,  soaking  the  land  in  her  own  gore, 
didst  pity  the  sad  and  ceaseless  revolution  of  our  swift  and  thick-coming 
sorrows ;  when  we  were  quite  breathless,  of  thy  free  grace  didst  motion 
peace,  and  terms  of  covenant  with  us ;  and  having  first  well  nigh  freed  us 
from  antichristian  thraldom,  didst  build  up  this  Britannic  empire  to  a  glo 
rious  and  enviable  height,  with  all  her  daughter-islands  about  her ;  stay 
us  in  this  felicity,  let  not  the  obstinacy  of  our  half-obedience  and  will- 
worship  bring  forth  that  viper  of  sedition,  that  for  these  fourscore  years  hath 
been  breeding  to  eat  through  the  entrails  of  our  peace ;  but  let  her  cast  her 
abortive  spawn  without  the  danger  of  this  travailing  and  throbbing  king 
dom  :  that  we  may  still  remember  in  our  solemn  thanksgivings,  how  for  us, 
the  Northern  ocean  even  to  the  frozen  Thule  was  scattered  with  the  proud 
shipwrecks  of  the  Spanish  armada,  and  the  very  maw  of  hell  ransacked, 
and  made  to  give  up  her  concealed  destruction,  ere  she  could  vent  it  in 
that  horrible  and  damned  blast. 

0  how  much  more  glorious  will  those  former  deliverances  appear,  when 
we  shall  know  them  not  only  to  have  saved  us  from  greatest  miseries  past, 
but  to  have  reserved  us  for  greatest  happiness  to  come !  Hitherto  thou  hast 
but  freed  us,  and  that  not  fully,  from  the  unjust  and  tyrannous  claim  of  thy 
foes ;  now  unite  us  entirely,  and  appropriate  us  to  thyself;  tie  us  everlast 
ingly  in  willing  homage  to  the  prerogative  of  thy  eternal  throne. 

And  now  we  know,  0  thou  our  most  certain  hope  and  defence,  that 
thine  enemies  have  been  consulting  all  the  sorceries  of  the  great  whore, 
and  have  joined  their  plots  with  that  sad  intelligencing  tyrant  that  mischiefs, 
the  world  with  his  mines  of  Ophir,  and  lies  thirsting  to  revenge  his  naval 
ruins  that  have  larded  our  seas :  but  let  them  all  take  counsel  together,  and 
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let  it  come  to  nought ;  let  them  decree,  and  do  thou  cancel  it ;  let  them 
gather  themselves,  and  be  scattered  ;  let  them  embattle  themselves,  and  be 
broken ;  let  them  embattle  and  be  broken,  for  thou  art  with  us. 

Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  saints,  some  one  may  per 
haps  be  heard  offering  at  high  strains  in  new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing 
and  celebrate  thy  divine  mercies  and  marvellous  judgments  in  this  land 
throughout  all  ages ;  whereby  this  great  and  warlike  nation,  instructed  and 
inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual  practice  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and 
casting  far  from  her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  that 
high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest,  and  most 
Christian  people  at  that  day,  when  thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly-expected 
King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  distributing  national  honours  and  rewards  to  religious  and  just  com 
monwealths,  shalt  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  uni 
versal  and  mild  monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth ;  where  they  undoubt 
edly,  that  by  their  labours,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for 
the  common  good  of  religion  and  their  country,  shall  receive  above  the  in 
ferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  principalities,  legions,  and 
thrones  into  their  glorious  titles,  and  in  supereminence  of  beatific  vision, 
progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inse 
parable  hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  overmeasure  fof  ever. 

But  they  contrary,  that  by  the  impairing  and  diminution  of  the  true  faith, 
the  distresses  and  servitude  of  their  country,  aspire  to  high  dignity,  rule, 
and  promotion  here,  after  a  shameful  end  in  this  life,  (which  God  grant 
them,)  shall  be  thrown  down  eternally  into  the  darkest  and  deepest  gulf 
of  hell,  where,  under  the  despiteful  control,  the  trample  and  spurn  of  all 
the  other  damned,  that  in  the  anguish  of  their  torture,  shall  have  no  other 
ease  than  to  exercise  a  raving  and  bestial  tyranny  over  them  as  their  slaves 
and  negroes,  they  shall  remain  in  that  plight  for  ever,  the  basest,  the 
lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  most  underfoot,  and  downtrodden  vassals 
of  perdition. 


OP 

PRELATICAL  EPISCOPACY, 

A.ND  WHETHER  IT  MAY  BE  DEDUCED  FROM  THE  APOSTOLICAL  TIMES,  BY  VIR 
TUE  OF  THOSE  TESTIMONIES  WHICH  ARE  ALLEGED  TO  THAT  PURPOSE  IX 
SOME  LATE  TREATISES  ;  ONE  WHEREOF  GOES  UNDER  THE  NAME  OF  JAMES, 
ARCHIBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 

[FIRST  PUBLISHED  1641.] 

EPISCOPACY,  as  it  is  taken  for  an  order  in  the  church  above  a  presby 
ter,  or,  as  we  commonly  name  him,  the  minister  of  a  congregation,  is  either 
of  divine  constitution  or  of  human.  If  only  of  human,  we  have  the  same 
human  privilege  that  all  men  have  ever  had  since  Adam,  being  born  free, 
and  in  the  mistress  island  of  all  the  British,  to  retain  this  episcopacy,  or  to 
remove  it,  consulting  with  our  own  occasions  and  conveniences,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  our  own  dangers  and  disquiets,  in  what  best  manner  we 
can  devise,  without  running  at  a  loss,  as  we  must  needs  in  those  stale  and 
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useless  records  of  either  uncertain  or  unsound  antiquity ;  which,  if  we  hold 
fast  to  the  grounds  of  the  reformed  church,  can  neither  skill  of  us,  nor  we 
of  it,  so  oft  as  it  would  lead  us  to  the  broken  reed  of  tradition.  If  it  be 
of  divine  constitution,  to  satisfy  us  fully  in  that,  the  Scripture  only  is  able, 
it  being  the  only  book  left  us  of  divine  authority,  not  in  any  thing  more  di 
vine  than  in  the  all-sufficiency  it  hath  to  furnish  us,  as  with  all  other  spirit 
ual  knowledge,  so  with  this  in  particular,  setting  out  to  us  a  perfect  man 
of  God,  accomplished  to  all  the  good  works  of  his  charge:  through  all 
which  book  can  be  nowhere,  either  by  plain  text  or  solid  reasoning,  found 
any  difference  between  a  bishop  arid  a  presbyter,  save  that  they  be  two 
names  to  signify  the  same  order.  Notwithstanding  this  clearness,  and  that 
by  all  evidence  of  argument,  Timothy  and  Titus  (whom  our  prelates  claim 
to  imitate  only  in  the  controlling  part  of  their  office)  had  rather  the  vicege- 
rency  of  an  apostleship  committed  to  them,  than  the  ordinary  charge  of  a 
bishopric,  as  being  men  of  an  extraordinary  calling ;  yet  to  verify  that 
which  St.  Paul  foretold  of  succeeding  times,  when  men  began  to  have 
itching  ears,  then  not  contented  with  the  plentiful  and  wholesome  fountains 
of  the  gospel,  they  began  after  their  own  lusts  to  heap  to  themselves 
teachers,  and,  as  if  the  divine  Scripture  wanted  a  supplement,  and  were  to 
be  eked  out,  they  cannot  think  any  doubt  resolved,  and  any  doctrine  con 
firmed,  unless  they  run  to  that  indigested  heap  and  fry  of  authors  which 
they  call  ^antiquity.  Whatsoever  time,  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind 
chance,  hath  drawn  down  from  of  old  to  this  present  in  her  huge  drag-net, 
whether  fish  or  sea- weed,  shells  or  shrubs,  unpicked,  unchosen,  those  are 
the  fathers.  Seeing,  therefore,  some  men,  deeply  conversant  in  books, 
have  had  so  little  care  of  late  to  give  the  world  a  better  account  of  their 
reading,  than  by  divulging  needless  tractates  stuffed  with  specious  names 
of  Ignatius  and  Polycarpus ;  with  fragments  of  old  martyrologies  and  le 
gends,  to  distract  and  stagger  the  multitude  of  credulous  readers,  and  mis 
lead  them  from  their  strong  guards  and  places  of  safety,  under  the  tuition 
of  holy  writ;  it  came  into  my  thoughts  to  persuade  myself,  setting  all  dis 
tances  and  nice  respects  aside,  that  I  could  do  religion  and  my  country  no 
better  service  for  the  time,  than  doing  my  utmost  endeavour  to  recall  the 
people  of  God  from  this  vain  foraging  after  straw,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
their  firm  stations  under  the  standard  of  the  gospel;  by  making  appear  to 
them,  first  the  insufficiency,  next  the  inconveniency,  and  lastly  the  impiety 
of  these  gay  testimonies,  that  their  great  doctors  would  bring  them  to  dote 
on.  And  in  performing  this,  I  shall  not  strive  to  be  more  exact  in  method, 
than  as  their  citations  lead  me. 

First,  therefore,  concerning  Ignatius  shall  be  treated  fully,  when  the 
author  shall  come  to  insist  upon  some  places  in  his  epistles.  Next,  to  prove 
a  succession  of  twenty-seven  bishops  from  Timothy,  he  cites  one  Leontius 
bishop  of  Magnesia,  out  of  the  llth  act  of  the  Chalcedonian  council :  this 
is  but  an  obscure  and  single  witness,  and  for  his  faithful  dealing  who  shall 
commend  him  to  us,  with  this  his  catalogue  of  bishops  ?  What  know  we 
further  of  him,  but  that  he  might  be  as  factious  and  false  a  bishop  as  Leon 
tius  of  Antioch,  that  was  a  hundred  years  his  predecessor?  For  neither 
the  praise  of  his  wisdom,  or  his  virtue,  hath  left  him  memorable  to  pos 
terity,  but  only  this  doubtful  relation,  which  we  must  take  at  his  word : 
and  how  shall  this  testimony  receive  credit  from  his  word,  whose  very 
name  had  scarce  been  thought  on  but  for  this  bare  testimony  ?  But  they 
will  say,  he  was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  that  may  deserve  to  gain 
him  credit  with  us.  '  I  will  not  stand  to  argue,  as  yet  with  fair  allowance 
I  might,  that  we  may  as  justly  suspect  there  were  some  bad  and  slippery 
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men  in  that  council,  as  we  know  there  are  wont  to  be  in  our  convocations : 
nor  shall  I  need  to  plead  at  this  time,  that  nothing  hath  been  more  attempted, 
nor  with  more  subtlety  brought  about,  both  anciently  by  other  heretics,  and 
modernly  by  papists,  than  to  falsify  the  editions  of  the  councils,  of  which 
we  have  none,  but  from  our  adversaries'  hands,  whence  canons,  acts,  and 
whole  spurious  councils  are  thrust  upon  us ;  and  hard  it  would  be  to  prove 
in  all,  which  are  legitimate,  against  the  lawful  rejection  of  an  urgent  and 
free  disputer.  But  this  I  purpose  not  to  take  advantage  of;  for  what  avails 
it  to  \Vrangle  about  the  corrupt  editions  of  councils,  whenas  we  know  that 
many  years  ere  this  time,  which  was  almost  five  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
the  councils  themselves  were  foully  corrupted  with  ungodly  prelatism,  and 
so  far  plunged  into  worldly  ambition,  as  that  it  stood  them  upon  long  ere 
this  to  uphold  their  now  well  tasted  hierarchy  by  what  fair  pretext  soever 
they  could,  in  like  manner  as  they  had  now  learned  to  defend  many  other 
gross  corruptions  by  as  ancient,  and  supposed  authentic  tradition  as  epis 
copacy  ?  And  what  hope  can  we  have  of  this  whole  council  to  warrant  us 
a  matter,  four  hundred  years  at  least  above  their  time,  concerning  the  dis 
tinction  of  bishop  and  presbyter,  whenas  we  find  them  such  blind  judges 
of  things  before  their  eyes,  in  their  decrees  of  precedency  between  bishop 
and  bishop,  acknowledging  Rome  for  the  apostolic  throne,  and  Peter,  in 
that  see,  for  the  rock,  the  basis,  and  the  foundation  of  the  catholic  church 
and  faith,  contrary  to  the  interpretation  of  more  ancient  fathers  ?  And 
therefore  from  a  mistaken  text,  did  they  give  to  Leo,  as  Peter's  successor, 
a  kind  of  pre-eminence  above  the  whole  council  as  Euagrius  expresses ; 
(for  now  the  pope  was  come  to  that  height,  as  to  arrogate  to  himself  by  his 
vicars  incompatible  honours ;)  and  yet  having  thus  yielded  to  Rome  the 
universal  primacy,  for  spiritual  reasons  as  they  thought,  they  conclude  their 
sitting  with  a  carnal  and  ambitious  decree,  to  give  the  second  place  of  dig 
nity  to  Constantinople  from  reason  of  state,  because  it  was  new  Rome ; 
and  by  like  consequence  doubtless  of  earthly  privileges  annexed  to  each 
other  city,  was  the  bishop  thereof  to  take  his  place. 

I  may  say  again  therefore,  what  hope  can  we  have  of  such  a  council,  as, 
beginning  in  the  spirit,  ended  thus  in  the  flesh?  Much  rather  should  we 
attend  to  what  Eusebius,  the  ancientest  writer  extant  of  church-history, 
notwithstanding  all  the  helps  he  had  above  these,  confesses  in  the  4th  chapter 
of  his  third  book,  That  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  tell  who  were  those  that 
were  left  bishops  of  the  churches  by  the  apostles,  more  than  by  what  a  man 
might  gather  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in 
which  number  he  reckons  Timothy  for  bishop  of  Ephesus.  So  as  may 
plainly  appear,  that  this  tradition  of  bishoping  Timothy  over  Ephesus  was 
but  taken  for  granted  out  of  that  place  in  St.  Paul,  which  was  only  an  in- 
treating  him  to  tarry  at  Ephesus  to  do  something  left  him  in  charge.  Now, 
if  Eusebius,  a  famous  writer,  thought  it  so  difficult  to  tell  who  were  appointed 
bishops  by  the  apostles,  much  more  may  we  think  it  difficult  to  Leontius, 
an  obscure  bishop,  speaking  beyond  his  own  diocese :  and  certainly  much 
more  hard  was  dt  for  either  of  them  to  determine  what  kind  of  bishops  these 
were,  if  they  had  so  little  means  to  know  who  they  were ;  and  much  less 
reason  have  we  to  stand  to  their  definitive,  sentence,  seeing  they  have  been 
so  rash  to  raise  up  such  lofty  bishops  and  bishoprics  out  of  places  in  Scrip 
ture  merely  misunderstood.  Thus  while  we  leave  the  Bible  to  gad  after 
the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  we  hear  the  ancients  themselves  confessing, 
that  what  knowledge  they  had  in  this  point  was  such  as  they  had  gathered 
from  the  Bible. 

Since  therefore  antiquity  itself  hath  turned  over  the  controversy  to  that 
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sovereign  book  which  we  had  fondly  straggled  from,  we  shall  do  better  not 
to  detain  this  venerable  apparition  of  Leontius  any  longer,  but  dismiss  him 
with  his  list  of  seven  and  twenty,  to  sleep  unmolested  in  his  former  ob 
scurity. 

Now  for  the  word  «r$oiaT«$,  it  is  more  likely  that  Timothy  never  knew  the 
word  in  that  sense:  it  was  the  vanity  of  those  next  succeeding  times  not  to 
content  themselves  with  the  simplicity  of  scripture-phrase,  but  must  make 
a  new  lexicon  to  name  themselves  by ;  one  will  be  called  9rgo£cmtf?,  or  antistes, 
a  word  of  precedence ;  another  would  be  termed  a  gnostic,  as  Clemens ;  a 
third  sacerdos,  or  priest,  and  talks  of  altars ;  which  was  a  plain  sign  that  their 
doctrine  began  to  change,  for  which  they  must  change  their  expressions. 
But  that  place  of  Justin  Martyr  serves  rather  to  convince  the  author,  than  to 
make  for  him,  where  the  name  -a-^otcrui;  TU»  »$e\<pZt,  the  president  or  pastor  of 
the  brethren,  (for  to  what  end  is  he  their  president,  but  to  teach  them  ?)  cannot 
be  limited  to  signify  a  prelatical  bishop,  but  rather  communicates  that  Greek 
appellation  to  every  ordinary  presbyter :  for  there  he  tells  what  the  Chris 
tians  had  wont  to  do  in  their  several  congregations,  to  read  and  expound,  to 
pray  and  administer,  all  which  he  says  the  TrgoEcmu;,  or  antistes,  did.  Are 
these  the  offices  only  of  a  bishop,  or  shall  we  think  that  every  congregation 
where  these  things  were  done,  which  he  attributes  to  this  antistes,  had  a 
bishop  present  among  them  ?  Unless  they  Had  as  many  antistites  as  presby 
ters,  which  this  place  rather  seems  to  imply ;  and  so  we  may  infer  even 
from  their  own  alleged  authority,  "  that  antistes  was  nothing  else  but  pres 
byter." 

As  for  that  nameless  treatise  of  Timothy's  martyrdom,  only  cited  by 
Photius  that  lived  almost  nine  hundred  years  after  Christ,  it  handsomely 
follows  in  that  author  the  martyrdom  of  the  seven  sleepers,  that  slept  (I  tell 
you  but  what  mine  author  says)  three  hundred  and  seventy  and  two  years ; 
for  so  long  they  had  been  shut  up  in  a  cave  without  meat,  and  were  found 
living.  This  story  of  Timothy's  Ephesian  bishopric,  as  it  follows  in  order, 
so  may  it  for  truth,  if  it  only  subsist  upon  its  own  authority,  as  it  doth  ;  for 
Photius  only  saith  he  read  it,  he  does  not  aver  it.  That  other  legendary 
piece  found  among  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  sent  us  from  the  shop  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Louvain,  does  but  bear  the  name  of  Polycrates ;  how  truly,  who 
can  tell  ?  and  shall  have  some  more  weight  with  us,  when  Polycrates  can 
persuade  us  of  that  which  he  affirms  in  the  same  place  of  Eusebius's  fifth  book, 
that  St.  John  was  a  priest,  and  wore  the  golden  breastplate :  and  why  should 
he  convince  us  more  with  his  traditions  of  Timothy's  episcopacy,  than  he 
could  convince  Victor  bishop  of  Rome  with  his  traditions  concerning  the 
feast  of  Easter,  who,  not  regarding  his  irrefragable  instances  of  examples 
taken  from  Philip  and  his  daughters  that  were  prophetesses,  or  from  Poly- 
carpus,  no  nor  from  St.  John  himself,  excommunicated  both  him,  and  all 
the  Asian  churches,  for  celebrating  their  Easter  judaically?  He  may  there 
fore  go  back  to  the  seven  bishops  his  kinsmen,  and  make  his  moan  to  them, 
that  we  esteem  his  traditional  ware  as  lightly  as  Victor  did. 

Those  of  Theodoret,  Felix,  and  John  of  Antioch,  are  authorities  of  later 
times,  and  therefore  not  to  be  received  for  their  antiquity's  sake  to  give  in 
evidence  concerning  an  allegation,  wherein  writers,  so  much  their  elders, 
we  see  so  easily  miscarry.  What  if  they  had  told  us  that  Peter,  who,  as 
they  say,  left  Ignatius  bishop  of  Antioch,  went  afterwards  to  Rome,  and 
was  bishop  there,  as  this  Ignatius,  and  Irenaeus  and  all  antiquity  with  one 
mouth  deliver  ?  there  be  nevertheless  a  number  of  learned  and  wise  pro- 
testants,  who  have  written,  and  will  maintain,  that  Peter's  being  at  Rome 
as  bishop  cannot  stand  with  concordance  of  Scripture. 

D 
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Now  come  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  to  show  us,  first,  that  Onesimus  was 
bishop  of  Ephesus ;  next,  to  assert  the  difference  of  bishop  and  presbyter : 
wherein  I  wonder  that  men,  teachers  of  the  protestant  religion,  make  no 
more  difficulty  of  imposing  upon  our  belief  a  supposititious  offspring  of  some 
dozen  epistles,  whereof  five  are  rejected  as  spurious,  containing  in  them 
heresies  and  trifles ;  which  cannot  agree  in  chronology  with  Ignatius,  enti 
tling  him  archbishop  of  Antioch  Theopolis,  which  name  of  Theopolis  that 
city  had  not  till  Justinian's  time,  long  after,  as  Cedrenus  mentions  ;  which 
argues  both  the  barbarous  time,  and  the  unskilful  fraud  of  him  that  foisted 
this  epistle  upon  Ignatius.  In  the  epistle  to  those  of  Tarsus,  he  condemns 
them  for  ministers  of  Satan,  that  say,  "  Christ  is  God  above  all."  To  the 
Philippians,  them  that  kept  their  Easter  as  the  Asian  churches,  as  Polycarpus 
did,  and  them  that  fasted  upon  any  Saturday  or  Sunday,  except  one,  he 
counts  as  those  that  had  slain  the  Lord.  To  those  of  Antioch,  he  salutes  the 
subdeacons,  chanters,  porters,  and  exorcists,  as  if  these  had  been  orders  of 
the  church  in  his  time:  those  other  epistles  less  questioned,  are  yet  so  inter 
larded  with  corruptions,  as  may  justly  endue  us  with  a  wholesome  suspicion 
of  the  rest.  As  to  the  Trallians,  he  writes,  that  "  a  bishop  hath  power  over 
all  beyond  all  government  and  authority  whatsoever."  Surely  then  no  pope 
can  desire  more  than  Ignatius  attributes  to  every  bishop ;  but  what  will 
become  then  of  the  archbishops  and  primates,  if  every  bishop  in  Ignatius's 
judgment  be  as  supreme  as  a  pope?  To  the  Ephesians,  near  the  very 
place  from  whence  they  fetch  their  proof  for  episcopacy,  there  stands  a  line 
that  casts  an  ill  hue  upon  all  the  epistle ;  "  Let  no  man  err,"  saith  he  ;  "  un 
less  a  man  be  within  the  rays  or  enclosure  of  the  altar,  he  is  deprived  of  the 
bread  of  life."  I  say  not  but  this  may  be  stretched  to  a  figurative  con 
struction  ;  but  yet  it  has  an  ill  look,  especially  being  followed  beneath  with 
the  mention  of  I  know  not  what  sacrifices.  In  the  other  epistle  to  Smyrna, 
wherein  is  written  that  "  they  should  follow  their  bishop  as  Christ  did  his 
Father,  and  the  presbytery  as  the  apostles ;"  not  to  speak  of  the  insulse, 
and  ill  laid  comparison,  this  cited  place  lies  upon  the  very  brim  of  a  noted 
corruption,  which,  had  they  that  quote  this  passage  ventured  to  let  us  read, 
all  men  would  have  readily  seen  what  grain  the  testimony  had  been  of,  where 
it  is  said,  "  that  it  is  not  lawful  without  a  bishop  to  baptize,  nor  to  offer,  nor 
to  do  sacrifice."  What  can  our  church  make  of  these  phrases  but  scanda 
lous?  And  but  a  little  further  he  plainly  falls  to  contradict  the  spirit  of  God 
in  Solomon,  judged  by  the  words  themselves ;  "  My  son,"  saith  he,  "  honour 
God  and  the  king;  but  I  say,  honour  God,  and  the  bishop  as  high-priest 
bearing  the  image  of  God  according  to  his  ruling,  and  of  Christ  according 
to  his  priesting,  and  after  him  honour  the  king."  Excellent  Ignatius !  can 
ye  blame  the  prelates  for  making  much  of  this  epistle  ?  Certainly  if  this 
epistle  can  serve  you  to  set  a  bishop  above  a  presbyter,  it  may  serve  you 
next  to  set  him  above  a  king.  These,  and  other  like  places  in  abundance 
through  all  those  short  epistles,  must  either  be  adulterate,  or  else  Igna 
tius  was  not  Ignatius,  nor  a  martyr,  but  most  adulterate,  and  corrupt 
himself.  In  the  midst,  therefore,  of  so  many  forgeries,  where  shall  we  fix 
to  dare  say  this  is  Ignatius?  As  for  his  style,  who  knows  it,  so  disfigured 
and  interrupted  as  it  is  ?  except  they  think  that  where  they  meet  with  any 
thing  sound,  and  orthodoxal,  there  they  find  Ignatius.  And  then  they 
believe  him  not  for  his  own  authority,  but  for  a  truth's  sake,  which  they 
derive  from  elsewhere :  to  what  end  then  should  they  cite  him  as  authentic 
for  episcopacy,  when  they  cannot  know  what  is  authentic  in  him,  but  by 
the  judgment  which  they  brought  with  them,  and  not  by  any  judgment 
which  they  might  safely  learn  from  him  ?  How  can  they  bring  satisfaction 
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from  such  an  author,  to  whose  very  essence  the  reader  must  be  fain  to  con 
tribute  his  own  understanding  ?  Had  God  ever  intended  that  we  should  have 
sought  any  part  of  useful  instruction  from  Ignatius,  doubtless  he  would  not 
have  so  ill  provided  for  our  knowledge,  as  to  send  him  to  our  hands  in  this 
broken  and  disjointed  plight ;  and  if  he  intended  no  such  thing  we  do  in 
juriously  in  thinking  to  taste  better  the  pure  evangelic  manna,  by  seasoning 
our  mouths  with  the  tainted  scraps  and  fragments  of  an  unknown  table ; 
and  searching  among  the  verminous  and  polluted  rags  dropped  overworn 
from  the  toiling  shoulders  of  time,  with  these  deformedly  to  quilt  and  inter- '-. 
lace  the  entire,  the  spotless,  and  undecaying  robe  of  truth,  the  daughter  not  \ 
of  time,  but  of  Heaven,  only  bred  up  here  below  in  Christian  hearts,  between 
two  grave  and  holy  nurses,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  gospel. 

Next  follows  IrenaBiis  bishop  of  Lyons',  who  is  cited  to  affirm,  that  Poly- 
carpus  "  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna  by  the  apostles  ;"  and  this,  it  may 
seem,  none  could  better  tell  than  he  who  had  both  seen  and  heard  Poly- 
carpus:  but  when  did  he  hear  him?  Himself  confesses  to  Florinus,  when 
he  was  a  boy.  Whether  that  age  in  Ireneeus  may  not  be  liable  to  many  mis- 
takings  ;  and  whether  a  boy  may  be  trusted  to  take  an  exact  account  of 
the  manner  of  a  church  constitution,  and  upon  what  terms,  and  within  what 
limits,  and  with  what  kind  of  commission  Polycarpus  received' his  charge, 
let  a  man  consider,  ere  he  be  credulous.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  he 
might  have  seen  Polycarpus  in  his  youth,  a  man  of  great  eminence  in  the 
church,  to  whom  the  other  presbyters  might  give  way  for  his  virtue,  wisdom, 
and  the  reverence  of  his  age;  and  so  did  Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome,  even 
in  his  own  city,  give  him  a  kind  of  priority  in  administering  the  sacrament, 
as  may  be  read  in  Eusebius :  but  that  we  should  hence  conclude  a  dis 
tinct  and  superior  order  from  the  young  observation  of  Irenseus,  nothing  yet 
alleged  can  warrant  us ;  unless  we  shall  believe  such  as  would  face  us 
down,  that  Calvin  and,  after  him,  Beza  were  bishops  of  Geneva,  because 
that  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  church,  while  things  were  not  fully  com 
posed,  their  worth  and  learning  cast  a  greater  share  of  business  upon  them, 
and  directed  men's  eyes  principally  towards  them  :  and  yet  these  men  were 
the  dissolvers  of  episcopacy.  We  see  the  same  necessity  in  state  affairs ; 
Brutus,  that  expelled  the  kings  out  of  Ro.me,  was  for  the  time  forced  to  be 
as  it  were  a  king  himself,  till  matters  were  set  in  order,  as  in  a  free  com 
monwealth.  He  that  had  seen  Pericles  lead  the  Athenians  which  way  he 
listed,  haply  would  have  said  he  had  been  their  prince:  and  yet  he  was 
but  a  powerful  and  eloquent  man  in  a  democracy,  and  had  no  more  at  any 
time  than  a  temporary  and  elective  sway,  which  was  in  the  will  of  the 
people  when  to  abrogate.  And  it  is  most  likely  that  in  the  church,  they 
which  came  after  these  apostolic  men,  being  less  in  merit,  but  bigger  in 
ambition,  strove  to  invade  those  privileges  by  intrusion  and  plea  of  right, 
which  Polycarpus,  and  others  like  him  possessed,  from  the  voluntary  sur 
render  of  men  subdued  by  the  excellency  of  their  heavenly  gifts;  which 
because  their  successors  had  not,  and  so  could  neither  have  that  authority, 
it  was  their  policy  to  divulge  that  the  eminence  which  Polycarpus  and  his 
equals  enjoyed,  was  by  right  of  constitution,  not  by  free  will  of  conde 
scending.  And  yet  thus  far  Irenseus  makes  against  them,  as  in  that  very 
place  to  call  Polycarpus  an  apostolical  presbyter.  But  what  fidelity  his 
relations  had  in  general,  we  cannot  sooner  learn  than  by  Eusebius,  who, 
near  the  end  of  his  third  book,  speaking  of  Papias,  a  very  ancient  writer, 
one  that  had  heard  St.  John,  and  was  known  to  many  (hat  had  seen  and 
been  acquainted  with  others  of  the  apostles,  but  being  of  a  shallow  wit, 
and  not  understanding  those  traditions  which  he  received,  filled  his  writings 
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with  many  new  doctrines,  and  fabulous  conceits:  he  tells  us  there,  that 
"  divers  ecclesiastical  men,  and  Irenseus  among  the  rest,  while  they  looked 
at  his  antiquity,  became  infected  with  his  errors."  Now,  if  Irena3us  was 
so  rash  as  to  take  unexamined  opinions  from  an  author  of  so  small  capacity, 
when  he  was  a  man,  we  should  be  more  rash  ourselves  to  rely  upon  those 
observations  which  he  made  when  he  was  a  boy.  And  this  may  be  a  suf 
ficient  reason  to  us  why  we  need  no  longer  tnuse  at  the  spreading  of  many 
idle  traditions  so  soon  after  the  apostles,  while  such  as  this  Papias  had  the 
throwing  them  about,  and  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  next  age,  that 
heeded  more  the  person  than  the  doctrine,  had  the  gathering  them  up. 
Wherever  a  man,  who  had  been  any  way  conversant  with  the  apostles, 
was  to  be  found,  thither  flew  all  the  inquisitive  ears,  although  the  exercise 
of  right  instructing  was  changed  into  the  curiosity  of  impertinent  fabling: 
where  the  mind  was  to  be  edified  with  solid  doctrine,  there  the  fancy  was 
soothed  with  solemn  stories :  with  less  fervency  was  studied  what  St.  Paul 
or  St.  John  had  written,  than  was  listened  to  one  that  could  say,  Here  he 
taught,  here  he  stood,  this  was  his  stature ;  and  thus  he  went  habited ;  and, 

0  happy  this  house  that  harboured  him,  and  that  cold  stone  whereon  he 
rested,  this  village  wherein  he  wrought  such  a  miracle,  and  that  pavement 
bedewed  with  the  warm  effusion  of  his  last  blood,  that  sprouted  up  into 
eternal  roses  to  crown  his  martyrdom.    Thus,  while  all  their  thoughts  were 
poured  out  upon  circumstances,  and  the  gazing  after  such  men  as  had  sat 
at  table  with  the  apostles,  (many  of  which  Christ  hath  professed,  yea, 
though  they  had  cast  out  devils  in  hte  name,  he  will  not  know  at  the  last 
day,)  by  this  means  they  lost  their  time,  and  truanted  in  the  fundamental 
grounds  of  saving  knowledge,  as  was  seen  shortly  by  their  writings.    Lastly, 
for  Irenaeus,  we  have  cause  to  think  him  less  judicious  in  his  reports  from 
hand  to  hand  of  what  the  apostles  did,  when  we  find  him  so  negligent  in 
keeping  the  faith  which  they  wrote,  as  to  say  in  his  third  book  against  he 
resies,  that  "  the  obedience  of  Mary  was  the  cause  of  salvation  to  herself 
and  all  mankind;"  and  in  his  fifth  book,  that  "  as  Eve  was  seduced  to  fly 
God,  so  the  virgin  Mary  was  persuaded  to  obey  God,  that  the  virgin  Mary 
might  be  made  the  advocate  of  the  virgin  Eve."     Thus  if  Ireneeus,  for  his 
nearness  to  the  apostles,  must  be  the  patron  of  episcopacy  to  us,  it  is  no 
marvel  though  he  be  the  patron  of  idolatry  to  the  papist,  for  the  same  cause. 
To  the  epistle  of  those  brethren  of  Smyrna,  that  write  the  martyrdom  of 
Polycarpus,  and  style  him  an  apostolical  and  prophetical  doctor,  and  bishop 
of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  I  could  be  content  to  give  some  credit  for  the 
great  honour  and  affection  which  I  see  those  brethren  bear  him  ;  and  not 
undeservedly,  if  it  be  true,  which  they  there  say,  that  he  was  a  prophet, 
and  had  a  voice  from  heaven  to  comfort  him  at  his  death,  which  they  could 
hear,  but  the  rest  could  not  for  the  noise  and  tumult  that  was  in  the  place ; 
and  besides,  if  his  body  were  so  precious  to  the  Christians,  that  he  was 
never  wont  to  pull  off  his  shoes  for  one  or  other  that  still  strove  to  have  the 
office,  that  they  might  come  in  to  touch  his  feet ;  yet  a  light  scruple  or  two 

1  would  gladly  be  resolved  in :  if  Polycarpus  (who  as  they  say,  was  a  pro 
phet  that  never  failed  in  what  he  foretold)  had  declared  to  his  friends,  that 
he  knew,  by  vision,  he  should  die  no  other  death  than  burning,  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  fire,  when  it  came  to  proof,  would  not  do  his  work, 
but  starting  off  like  a  full  sail  from  the  mast,  did  but  reflect  a  golden  light 
upon  his  unviolated  limbs,  exhaling  such  a  sweet  odour,  as  if  all  the  in 
cense  of  Arabia  had  been  burning;  insomuch  that  when  the  billmen  saw 
that  the  fire  was  overawed,  and  could  not  do  the  deed,  one  of  them  steps 
10  him  and  stabs  him  with  a  sword,  at  which  wound  such  abundance  of 
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blood  gushed  forth  as  quenched  the  fire.  By  all  this  relation  it  appears 
not  how  the  fire  was  guilty  of  his  death,  and  then  how  can  his  prophecy 
bs  fulfilled?  Next,  how  the  standers-by  could  be  so  soon  weary  of  such 
a  glorious  sight,  and  such  a  fragrant  smell,  as  to  hasten  the  executioner  to 
put  out  the  fire  with  the  martyr's  blood  ;  unless  perhaps  they  thought,  as 
in  all  perfumes,  that  the  smoke  would  be  more  odorous  than  the  flame : 
yet  these  good  brethren  say  he  was  bishop  of  Smyrna.  No  man  questions 
it,  if  bishop  and  presbyter  were  anciently  all  one,  and  how  does  it  appear 
by  any  thing  in  this  testimony  that  they  were  not?  If  among  his  other 
high  titles  of  prophetical,  apostolical,  and  most  admired  of  those  times,  he 
be  also  styled  bishop  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  in  a  kind  of  speech,  which 
the  rhetoricans  call  **T  t|o^i/,  for  his  excellence  sake,  as  being  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  Smyrnian  presbyters ;  it  cannot  be  proved  neither  from 
this  nor  that  other  place  of  Ireneeus,  that  he  was  therefore  in  distinct  and 
monarchical  order  above  the  other  presbyters ;  it  is  more  probable,  that  if 
the  whole  presbytery  had  been  as  renowned  as  he,  they  would  have  termed 
every  one  of  them  severally  bishop  of  Smyrna.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  read 
sometimes  of  two  bishops  in  one  place ;  and  had  all  the  presbyters'  there 
been  of  like  worth,  we  might  perhaps  have  read  of  twenty. 

Tertullian  accosts  us  next,  (for  Polycrates  hath  had  his  answer,)  whose 
testimony,  state  but  the  question  right,  is  of  no  more  force  to  deduce  epis 
copacy,  than  the  two  former.  He  says  that  the  church  of  Smyrna  had 
Polycarpus  placed  there  by  John,  and  the  church  of  Rome,  Clement 
ordained  by  Peter;  and  so  the  rest  of  the  churches  did  show  what  bishops 
they  had  received  by  the  appointment  of  the  apostles.  None  of  this  will 
be  contradicted,  for  we  have  it  out  of  the  Scripture  that  bishops  or  pres 
byters,  which  were  the  same,  were  left  by  the  apostles  in  every  church, 
and  they  might  perhaps  give  some  special  charge  to  Clement,  or  Polycar 
pus,  or  Linus,  and  put  some  special  trust  in  them  for  the  experience  they 
had  of  their  faith  and  constancy ;  it  remains  yet  to  be  evinced  out  of  this 
and  the  like  places,  which  will  never  be,  that  the  word  bishop  is  otherwise 
taken,  than  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  and  The  Acts,  for  an  order  above 
presbyters.  We  grant  them  bishops,  we  grant  them  worthy  men,  we  grant 
them  placed  in  several  churches  by  the  apostles ;  we  grant  that  Irenseus 
and  Tertullian  affirm  this;  but  that  they  were  placed  in  a  superior  order 
above  the  presbytery,  show  from  all  these  words  why  we  should  grant. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  the  apostle  left  this  man  bishop  in  Rome,  and  that 
other  in  Ephesus,  but  to  show  when  they  altered  their  own  decree  set 
down  by  St.  Paul,  and  made  all  the  presbyters  underlings  to  one  bishop. 
But  suppose  Tertullian  had  made  an  imparity  where  none  was  originally, 
should  he  move  us,  that  goes  about  to  prove  an  imparity  between  God  the 
Father,  and  God  the  Son,  as  these  words  import  in  his  book  against 
Praxeas?  "The  Father  is  the  whole  substance,  but  the  Son  a  deriva 
tion,  and  portion  of  the  whole  as  he  himself  professes,  because  the  Father 
is  greater  than  me."  Believe  him  now  for  a  faithful  relater  of  tradition, 
whom  you  see  such  an  unfaithful  expounder  of  the  Scripture :  besides,  in 
his  time,  all  allowable  tradition  was  now  lost.  For  this  same  author, 
whom  you  bring  to  testify  the  ordination  of  Clement  to  the  bishopric  of 
Rome  by  Peter,  testifies  also,  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  concerning 
chastity,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  did  then  use  to  send  forth  his  edicts  by 
the  name  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  Episcopus  Episcoporum,  chief  priest, 
and  bishop  of  bishops:  for  shame  then  do  not  urge  that  authority  to  keep 
up  a  bishop,  that  will  necessarily  engage  you  to  set  up  a  pope.  As  little 
can  your  advantage  be  from  Hegesippus,  an  historian  of  the  same  time,  not 
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extant  but  cited  by  Eusebius:  his  words  are,  that  "  in  every  city  all  things 
so  stood  in  his  time  as  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  our  Lord  did  preach." 
If  they  stood  so,  then  stood  not  bishops  above  presbyters ;  for  what  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  taught,  God  be  thanked,  we  have  no  need  to  go 
learn  of  him :  and  you  may.  as  well  hope,  to  persuade  us  out  of  the  same 
author,  that  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord  was  a  Nazarite,  and  that  to  him 
only  it  was  lawful  to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies ;  that  his  food  was  not 
upon  any  thing  that  had  life,  fish  or  flesh ;  that  he  used  no  woollen  gar 
ments,  but  only  linen,  and  so  as  he  trifles  on. 

If  therefore  the  tradition  of  the  church  were  now  grown  so  ridiculous, 
and  disconsenting  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  even  in  those  points 
wrhich  were  of  least  moment  to  men's  particular  ends,  how  well  may  we 
be  assured  it  was  much  more  degenerated  in  point  of  episcopacy  and  pre 
cedency,  things  which  could  afford  such  plausible  pretences,  such  commo 
dious  traverses  for  ambition  and  avarice  to  lurk  behind ! 

As  for  those  Britain  bishops  which  you  cite,  take  heed,  what  you  do ; 
for  our  Britain  bishops,  less  ancient  than  these,  were  remarkable  for  nothing 
more  than  their  poverty,  as  Sulpitius  Severus  and  Beda  can  remember  you 
of  examples  good  store. 

Lastly,  (for  the  fabulous  Metaphrastes  is  not  worth  an  answer,)  that 
authority  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  his  works ; 
and  wrherever  it  be  extant,  it  is  in  controversy  whether  it  be  Clement's  or 
no ;  or  if  it  were,  it  says  only  that  St.  John  in  some  places  constituted 
bishops:  questionless  he  did,  but  where  does  Clemens  say  he  set  them 
above  presbyters  ?  No  man  will  gainsay  the  constitution  of  bishops :  but 
the  raising  them  to  a  superior  and  distinct  order  above  presbyters,  seeing 
the  gospel  makes  them  one  and  the  same  thing,  a  thousand  such  allega 
tions  as  these  will  not  give  prelatical  episcopacy  one  chapel  of  ease  above 
a  parish  church.  And  thus  much  for  this  cloud  I  cannot  say  rather  than 
petty  fog  of  witnesses,  with  which  episcopal  men  would  cast  a  mist  before 
us,  to  deduce  their  exalted  episcopacy  from  apostolic  times.  Now,  although, 
as  all  men  well  know,  it  be  the  wonted  shift  of  error,  and  fond  opinion, 
when  they  find  themselves  outlawed  by  the  Bible,  and  forsaken  of  sound 
reason,  to  betake  them  with  all  speed  to  their  old  startinghole  of  tradition, 
and  that  wild  and  overgrown  covert  of  antiquity,  thinking  to  farm  there  at 
large  room,  and  find  good  stabling,  yet  thus  much  their  own  deified  anti 
quity  betrays  them  to  inform  us,  that  tradition  hath  had  very  seldom  or 
never  the  gift  of  persuasion ;  as  that  which  church-histories  report  of  those 
east  and  western  paschalists,  formerly  spoken  of,  will  declare.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  Polycarpus  on  the  one  side  could  have  erred  in 
what  he  saw  St.  John  do,  or  Anicetus  bishop  of  Rome  on  the  other  side, 
in  what  he  or  some  of  his  friends  might  pretend  to  have  seen  St.  Peter  or 
St.  Paul  do ;  and  yet  neither  of  these  could  persuade  either  when  to  keep 
Easter?  The  like  frivolous  contention  troubled  the  primitive  English 
churches,  while  Colmanus  and  Wilfride  on  either  side  deducing  their 
opinions,  the  one  from  the  undeniable  example  of  Saint  John,  and  the 
learned  bishop  Anatolius,  and  lastly  the  miraculous  Columba,  the  other 
from  Saint  Peter  and  the  Nicene  council ;  could  gain  no  ground  each  of 
other,  till  King  Oswy,  perceiving  no  likelihood  of  ending  the  controversy 
that  way,  was  fain  to  decide  it  himself,  good  king,  with  that  small  know 
ledge  wherewith  those  times  had  furnished  him.  So  when  those  pious 
Greek  emperors  began,  as  Cedrenus  relates,  to  put  down  monks,  and 
abolish  images,  the  old  idolaters,  finding  themselves  blasted,  and  driven 
back  by  the  prevailing  light  of  the  Scripture,  sent  out  their  sturdy  monks 
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called  the  Abramites,  to  allege  for  images  the  ancient  fathers  Dionysius, 
and  this  our  objected  Ireneeus :  nay,  they  were  so  highflown  in  their  anti 
quity,  that  they  undertook  to  bring  the  apostles,  and  Luke  the  evangelist, 
yea  Christ  himself,  from  certain  records  that  were  then  current,  to  patronize 
their  idolatry :  yet  for  all  this  the  worthy  emperor  Theophilus,  even  in  those 
dark  times,  chose  rather  to  nourish  himself  and  his  people  with  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  gospel,  thari  to  drink  from  the  mixed  confluence  of  so  many 
corrupt  and  poisonous  waters,  as  tradition  would  have  persuaded  him  to, 
by  most  ancient  seeming  authorities.  In  like  manner  all  the  reformed 
churches  abroad,  unthroning  episcopacy,  doubtless  were  not  ignorant  of 
these  testimonies  alleged  to  draw  it  in  a  line  from  the  apostles'  days :  for 
surely  the  author  will  not  think  he  hath  brought  us  now  any  new  authorities 
or  considerations  into  the  world,  which  the  reformers  in  other  places  were 
not  advised  of:  and  yet  we  see,  the  intercession  of  all  these  apostolic 
fathers  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  alter  their  resolved  decree  of  redu 
cing  into  order  their  usurping  and  over-provendered  episcopants ;  and  God 
hath  blessed  their  work  this  hundred  years  with  a  prosperous  and  steadfast, 
and  still  happy  success.  And  this  may  serve  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of 
these  present  episcopal  testimonies,  not  only  in  themselves  but  in  the  ac 
count  of  those  that  ever  have  been  the  followers  of  truth.  It  will  next  behove 
us  to  consider  the  inconvenience  we  fall  into,  by  using  ourselves  to  be  guided 
by  these  kind  of  testimonies.  He  that  thinks  it  the  part  of  a  well-learned 
man  to  have  read  diligently  the  ancient  stories  of  the  church,  and  to  be  no 
stranger  in  the  volumes  of  the  fathers,  shall  have  all  judicious  men  con 
senting  with  him ;  not  hereby  to  control,  and  new  fangle  the  Scripture,  God 
forbid !  but  to  mark  how  corruption  and  apostasy  crept  in  by  degrees,  and 
to  gather  up  wherever  we  find  the  remaining  sparks  of  original  truth, 
wherewith  to  stop  the  mouths  of  our  adversaries,  and  to  bridle  them  with 
their  own  curb,  who  willingly  pass  by  that  which  is  orthodoxal  in  them, 
and  studiously  cull  out  that  which  is  commentitious,  and  best  for  their 
turns,  not  weighing  the  fathers  in  the  balance  of  Scripture,  but  Scripture 
in  the  balance  of  the  fathers.  If  we,  therefore,  making  first  the  gospel  our 
rule  and  oracle,  shall  take  the  good  which  we  light  on  in  the  fathers,  and 
set  it  to  oppose  the  evil  which  other  men  seek  from  them,  in  this  way  of 
skirmish  we  shall  easily  master  all  superstition  and  false  doctrine ;  but  if 
we  turn  this  our  discreet  and  wary  usage  of  them  into  a  blind  devotion  to 
wards  them,  and  whatsoever  we  find  written  by  them ;  we  both  forsake 
our  own  grounds  and  reasons  which  led  us  at  first  to  part  from  Rome,  that 
is,  to  hold  the  Scriptures  against  all  antiquity ;  we  remove  our  cause  into 
our  adversaries'  own  court,  and  take  up  there  those  cast  principles,  which 
will  soon  cause  us  to  soder  up  with  them  again ;  inasmuch,  as  believing 
antiquity  for  itself  in  any  one  point,  we  bring  an  engagement  upon  our 
selves  of  assenting  to  all  that  it  charges  upon  us.  For  suppose  we  should 
now,  neglecting  that  which  is  clear  in  Scripture,  that  a  bishop  and  pres 
byter  is  all  one  both  in  name  and  office,  and  that  what  was  done  by 
Timothy  and  Titus,  executing  an  extraordinary  place,  as  fellow-labourers 
with  the  apostles,  and  of  a  universal  charge  in  planting  Christianity  through 
divers  regions,  cannot  be  drawn  into  particular  and  daily  example ;  sup 
pose  that  neglecting  this  clearness  of  the  text,  we  should,  by  the  uncertain 
and  corrupted  writings  of  succeeding  times,  determine  that  bishop  and 
presbyter  are  different,  because  we  dare  not  deny  what  Ignatius,  or  rather 
the  Perkin  Warbeck  of  Ignatius,  says ;  then  must  we  be  constrained  to 
take  upon  ourselves  a  thousand  superstitions  and  falsities,  which  the  papists 
will  prove  us  down  in,  from  as  good  authorities,  and  as  ancient  as  these 
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that  set  a  bishop  above  a  presbyter.  And  the  plain  truth  is,  that  -when 
any  of  our  men,  of  those  that  are  wedded  to  antiquity,  come  to  dispute 
with  a  papist,  and  leaving  the  Scriptures  put  themselves,  without  appeal,  to 
the  sentence  of  synods  and  councils,  using  in  the  cause  of  Sion  the  hired 
soldiery  of  revolted  Israel,  where  they  give  the  Romanists  one  buff",  they 
receive  two  counterbuffs.  Were  it  therefore  but  in  this  regard,  every 
true  bishop  should  be  afraid  to  conquer  in  his  cause  by  such  authorities  as 
these,  which  if  we  admit  for  the  authority's  sake,  we  open  a  broad  passage 
for  a  multitude  of  doctrines,  that  have  no  ground  in  Scripture,  to  break  in 
upon  us. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  know,  it  being  undeniable  that  there  are  but  two  eccle 
siastical  orders,  bishops  and  deacons,  mentioned  in  the  gospel,  how  it  can 
De  less  than  impiety  to  make  a  demur  at  that,  which  is  there  so  perspicu 
ous,  confronting  and  paralleling  the  sacred  verity  of  St.  Paul  with  the 
offals  and  sweepings  of  antiquity,  that  met  as  accidentally  and  absurdly,  as 
Epicurus's  atoms,  to  patch  up  a  Leucippean  Ignatius,  inclining  rather  te 
make  this  phantasm  an  expounder,  or  indeed  a  depraver  of  St.  Paul,  than 
St.  Paul  an  examiner,  and  discoverer  of  this  impostorship  ;  nor  caring  how 
slightly  they  put  off  the  verdict  of  holy  text  unsalved,  that  says  plainly 
there  be  but  two  orders,  so  they  maintain  the  reputation  of  their  imaginary 
doctor  that  proclaims  three.  Certainly  if  Christ's  apostle  have  set  "down 
but  two,  then  according  to  his  own  wrords,  though  he  himself  should  unsay 
it,  and  not  only  the  angel  of  Smyrna,  but  an  angel  from  heaven,  should 
bear  us  down  that  there  be  three,  Saint  Paul  has  doomed  him  twice,  "  Let 
him  be  accursed ;"  for  Christ  hath  pronounced  that  no  tittle  of  his  word 
shall  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and  if  one  jot  be  alterable,  it  as  possible  that  all 
should  perish :  and  this  shall  be  our  righteousness,  our  ample  warrant,  and 
strong  assurance,  both  now  and  at  the  last  day,  never  to  be  ashamed  of, 
against  all  the  heaped  names  of  angels  and  martyrs,  councils  and  fathers, 
urged  upon  us,  if  we  have  given  ourselves  up  to  be  taught  by  the  pure 
and  living  precept  of  God's  word  only;  which,  without  more  additions, 
nay,  with  a  forbidding  of  them,  hath  within  itself  the  promise  of  eternal  life, 
the  end  of  all  our  wearisome  labours,  and  all  our  sustaining  hopes.  But 
if  any  shall  strive  to  set  up  his  ephod  and  teraphim  of  antiquity  against  the 
brightness  and  perfection  of  the  gospel ;  let  him  fear  lest  he  and  his  Baal 
be  turned  into  Bosheth.  And  thus  much  may  suffice  to  show,  that  the 
pretended  episcopacy  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  apostolical  times. 
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THE  PREFACE. 

IN  the  publishing  of  human  laws,  which  for  the  most  part  aim  not  be 
yond  the  good  of  civil  society,  to  set  them  barely  forth  to  the  people  with 
out  reason  or  preface,  like  a  physical  prescript,  or  only  with  threatenings, 
as  it  were  a  lordly  command,  in  the  judgment  of  Plato  was  thought  to  be 
done  neither  generously  nor  wisely.  His  advice  was,  seeing  that  persua 
sion  certainly  is  a  more  winning  and  more  manlike  way  to  keep  men  in 
obedience  than  fear,  that  to  such  laws  as  were  of  principal  moment,  there 
should  be  used  as  an  induction  some  well-tempered  discourse,  showing 
how  good,  how  gainful,  how  happy  it  must  needs  be  to  live  according  to 
honesty  and  justice ;  which  being  uttered  with  those  native  colours  and 
graces  of  speech,  as  true  eloquence,  the  daughter  of  virtue,  can  best  be 
stow  upon  her  mother's  praises,  would  so  incite,  and  in  a  manner  charm, 
the  multitude  into  the  love  of  that  which  is  really  good,  as  to  embrace  it 
ever  after,  not  o'f  custom  and  awe,  which  most  men  do,  but  of  choice  and 
purpose,  with  true  and  constant  delight.  But  this  practice  we  may  learn 
from  a  better  and  more  ancient  authority  than  any  heathen  writer  hath  to 
give  us;  and  indeed  being  a  point  of  so  high  wisdom  and  worth,  how 
could  it  be  but  we  should  find  it  in  that  book,  within  whose  sacred  con 
text  all  wisdom  is  unfolded  ?  Moses,  therefore,  the  only  lawgiver  that  we 
can  believe  to  have  been  visibly  taught  of  God,  knowing  how  vain  it  was 
to  write  laws  to  men  whose  hearts  were  not  first  seasoned  with  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  works,  began  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  a  prologue 
to  his  laws ;  which  Josephus  right  well  hath  noted :  that  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  reading  therein  the  universal  goodness  of  God  to  all  creatures  in  the 
creation,  and  his  peculiar  favour  to  them  in  his  election  of  Abraham  their 
ancestor  from  whom  they  could  derive  so  many  blessings  upon  themselves, 
might  he  moved  to  obey  sincerely,  by  knowing  so  good  a  reason  of  their 
obedience.  If  then,  in  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  and  under  the 
obscurity  of  ceremonial  rights,  such  care  was  had  by  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen,  and  by  Moses  among  the  Jews,  to  instruct  them  at  least  in  a  ge 
neral  reason  of  that  government  to  which  their  subjection  was  required ; 
how  much  more  ought  the  members  of  the  church,  under  the  gospel,  seek 
to  inform  their  understanding  in  the  reason  of  that  government,  which  the 
church  claims  to  have  over  them !  Especially  for  that  church  hath  in  her 
immediate  cure  those  inner  parts  and  affections  of  the  mind,  where  the 
seat  of  reason  is  having  power  to  examine  our  spiritual  knowledge,  and  to 
"demand  from  us,  in  God's  behalf,  a  service  entirely  reasonable.  But  be 
cause  about  the  manner  and  order  of  this  government,  whether  it  ought  to 
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be  presbyterial  or  prelatical,  such  endless  question,  or  rather  uproar,  is 
arisen  in  this  land,  as  may  be  justly  termed  what  the  fever  is  to  the  physi 
cians,  the  eternal  reproach  of  our  divines,  whilst  other  profound  clerks  of 
late,  greatly,  as  they  conceive,  to  the  advancement  of  prelaty,  are  so 
earnestly  meting  out  the  Lydian  proconsular  Asia,  to  make  good  the  prime 
metropolis  of  Ephesus,  as  if  some  of  our  prelates  in  all  haste  meant  to 
change  their  soil,  and  become  neighbours  to  the  English  bishop  of  Chal- 
cedon ;  and  whilst  good  Breerwood  as  busily  bestirs  himself  in  our  vulgar 
tongue,  to  divide  precisely  the  three  patriarchates  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 
pnd  Antioch ;  and  whether  to  any  of  these  England  doth  belong :  I  shall 
in  the  mean  while  not  cease  to  hope,  through  the  mercy  and  grace  of  Christ, 
the  head  and  husband  of  his  church,  that  England  shortly  is  to  belong, 
neither  to  see  patriarchal  nor  see  prelatical,  but  to  the  faithful  feeding  and 
disciplining  of  that  ministerial  order,  which  the  blessed  apostles  constituted 
throughout  the  churches ;  and  this  I  shall  assay  to  prove,  can  be  no  other 
than  presbyters  and  deacons.  And  if  any  man  incline  to  think  I  undertake 
a  task  too  difficult  for  my  years,  I  trust  through  the  supreme  enlightening 
assistance  far  otherwise  ;  for  my  years,  be-  they  few  or  many,  what  imports 
it?  So  they  bring  reason,  let  that  be  looked  on :  and  for  the  task,  from 
hence  that  the  question  in  hand  is  so  needful  to  be  known  at  this  time, 
chiefly  by  every  meaner  capacity,  and  contains  in  it  the  explication  of  many 
admirable  and  heavenly  privileges  reached  out  to  us  by  the  gospel,  I  con 
clude  the  task  must  be  easy :  God  having  to  this  end  ordained  his  gospel, 
to  be  the  revelation  of  his  power  and  wisdom  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  this 
is  one  depth  of  his  wisdom,  that  he  could  so  plainly  reveal  so  great  a 
measure  of  it  to  the  gross  distorted  apprehension  of  decayed  mankind.  Let 
others,  therefore,  dread  and  shun  the  Scriptures  for  their  darkness ;  I  shall 
wish  I  may  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  admire  and  dwell 
upon  them  for  their  clearness.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  cause  why  in  those 
places  of  holy  writ,  wherein  is  treated  of  church-government,  the  reasons 
thereof  are  not  formally  and  professedly  set  down,  because  to  him  that 
heeds  attentively  the  drift  and  scope  of  Christian  profession,  they  easily 
imply  themselves ;  which  thing  further  to  explain,  having  now  prefaced 
enough,  I  shall  no  longer  defer. 


CHAPTER  I. 

That  church-government  is  prescribed  in  the  gospel ,  and  that  to  say  otherwise 

is  unsound. 

THE  first  and  greatest  reason  of  church  government  we  may  securely, 
with  the  assent  of  many  on  the  adverse  part,  affirm  to  be,  because  we  find 
it  so  ordained  and  set  out  to  us  by  the  appointment  of  God  in  the  Scrip 
tures  ;  but  whether  this  be  presbyterial,  or  prelatical,  it  cannot  be  brought 
to  the  scanning,  until  I  have  said  what  is  meet  to  some  who  do  not  think 
it  for  the  ease  of  their  inconsequent  opinions,  to  grant  that  church-dis 
cipline  is  platformed  in  the  Bible,  but  that  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
men.  To  this  conceit  of  theirs  I  answer,  that  it  is  both  unsound  and  un 
true  ;  for  there  is  not  that  thing  in  the  world  of  more  grave  and  urgent  im 
portance  throughout  the  whole  life  of  man,  than  is  discipline.  What  need 
I  instance  ?  He  that  hath  read  with  judgment,  of  nations  and  common 
wealths,  of  cities  and  camps,  of  peace  and  war,  sea  and  land,  will  readily 
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agree  that  the  flourishing  and  decaying  of  all  civil  societies,  all  the  moments 
and  turnings  of  human  occasions,  are  moved  to  and  fro  as  upon  the  axle  of 
discipline.  So  that  whatsoever  power  or  sway  in  mortal  things,  weaker 
men  have  attributed  to  fortune,  I  durst  with  more  confidence  (the  honour 
of  Divine  Providence  ever  saved)  ascribe  either  to  the  vigour  or  the  slack 
ness  of  discipline.  Nor  is  there  any  sociable  perfection  in  this  life,  civil  or 
sacred,  that  can  be  above  discipline ;  but  she  is  that  which  with  her  musical 
cords  preserves  and  holds  all  the  parts  thereof  together.  Hence  in  those 
perfect  armies  of  Cyrus  in  Xenophon,  and  Scipio  in  the  Roman  stories,  the 
excellence  of  military  skill  was  esteemed,  not  by  the  not  needing,  but  by 
the  readiest  submitting  to  the  edicts  of  their  commander.  And  certainly 
discipline  is  not  only  the  removal  of  disorder ;  but  if  any  visible  shape  can 
be  given  to  divine  things,  the  very  visible  shape  and  image  of  virtue, 
whereby  she  is  not  only  seen  in  the  regular  gestures  and  motions  of  her 
heavenly  paces  as  she  walks,  but  also  makes  the  harmony  of  her  voice 
audible  to  mortal  ears.  Yea,  the  angels  themselves,  in  whom  no  disorder 
is  feared,  as  the  apostle  that  saw  them  in  his  rapture  describes,  are  distin 
guished  and  quaternioned  into  the  celestial  princedoms  and  satrapies,  ac 
cording  as  God  himself  has  writ  his  imperial  decrees  through  the  great 
provinces  of  heaven.  The  state  also  of  the  blessed  in  paradise,  though 
never  so  perfect,  is  not  therefore  left  without  discipline,  whose  golden  sur 
veying  reed,  marks  out  and  measures  every  quarter  and  circuit  of  New 
Jerusalem.  Yet  is  it  not  to  be  conceived,  that  those  eternal  effluences  of 
sanctity  and  love  in  the  glorified  saints  should  by  this  means  be  confined  and 
cloyed  with  repetition  of  that  which  is  prescribed,  but  that  our  happiness 
may  orb  itself  'into  a  thousand  vagancies  of  glory  and  delight,  and  with  a 
kind  of  eccentrical  equation  be,  as  it  were,  an  invariable  planet  of  joy  and 
felicity ;  how  much  less  can  wre  believe  that  God  would  leave  his  frail  and 
feeble,  though  not  less  beloved,  church  here  below  to  the  perpetual  stumble 
of  conjecture  and  disturbance  in  this  our  dark  voyage,  without  the  card  and 
compass  of  discipline !  Which  is  so  hard  to  be  of  man's  making,  that  we 
may  see  even  in  the  guidance  of  a  civil  state  to  worldly  happiness,  it  is  not 
for  every  learned,  or  every  wise  man,  though  many  of  them  consult  in  com 
mon,  to  invent  or  frame  a  discipline :  but  if  it  be  at  all  the  work  of  man, 
it  must  be  of  such  a  one  as  is  a  true  knower  of  himself,  and  in  whom  con 
templation  and  practice,  wit,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  eloquence,  must  be 
rarely  met,  both  to  comprehend  the  hidden  causes  of  things,  and  span  in 
his  thoughts  all  the  various  effects  that  passion  or  complexion  can  work  in 
man's  nature  ;  and  hereto  must  his  hand  be  at  defiance  with  gain,  and  his 
heart  in  all  virtues  heroic ;  so  far  is  it  from  the  ken  of  these  wretched  pro 
jectors  of  ours,  that  bescrawl  their  pamphlets  every  day  with  new  forms 
of  government  for  our  church.  And  therefore  all  the  ancient  lawgivers 
were  either  truly  inspired",  as  Moses, 'or  were  such  men  as  with  authority 
enough  might  give  it  out  to  be  so,  as  Minos,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  because 
they  wisely  forethought  that  men  would  never  quietly  submit  to  such  a  dis 
cipline  as  had  not  more  of  God's  hand  in  it  than  man's.  To  come  within 
the  narrowness  of  household  government,  observation  will  show  us  many 
deep  counsellors  of  state  and  judges  to  demean  themselves  incorruptly  in 
the  settled  course  of  affairs,  and  many  worthy  preachers  upright  in  their 
lives,  powerful  in  their  audience :  but  look  upon  either  of  these  men  where 
they  are  left  to  their  own  disciplining  at  home,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive, 
for  all  their  single  knowledge  and  uprightness,  how  deficient  they  are  in 
the  regulating  of  their  own  family ;  not  only  in  what  may  concern  the  vir 
tuous  and  decent  composure  of  their  minds  in  their  several  places,  but  that 
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which  is  of  a  lower  and  easier  performance,  the  right  possessing  of  the  out 
ward  vessel,  their  body,  in  health  or  sickness,  rest  or  labour,  diet  or  absti 
nence,  whereby  to  render  it  more  pliant  to  the  soul,  and  useful  to  the 
commonwealth:  which  if  men  were  but  as  good  to  discipline  themselves, 
as  some  are  to  tutor  their  horses  and  hawks,  it  could  not  be  so  gross  in  most 
households.  If  then  it  appear  so  hard,  and  so  little  known  how  to  govern 
a  house  well,  which  is  thought  of  so  easily  discharge,  and  for  every  man's 
undertaking;  what  skill  of  man,  what  wisdom,  what  parts  can  be  sufficient 
to  give  laws  and  ordinances  to  the  elect  household  of  God  ?  If  we  could 
imagine  that  he  had  left  it  at  random  without  his  provident  and  gracious 
ordering,  who  is  he  so  arrogant,  so  presumptuous,  that  durst  dispose  and 
guide  the  living  ark  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  though  he  should  find  it  wandering 
in  the  field  of  Bethshemesh,  without  the  conscious  warrant  of  some  high 
calling?  But  no  profane  insolence  can  parallel  that  which  our  prelates  dare 
avouch,  to  drive  outrageously,  and  shatter  the  holy  ark  of  the  church,  not 
borne  upon  their  shoulders  with  pains  and  labour  in  the  word,  but  drawn 
with  rude  oxen  their  officials,  and  their  own  brute  inventions.  Let  them 
make  shows  of  reforming  while  they  will,  so  long  as  the  church  is  mounted 
upon  the  prelatical  cart,  and  not  as  it  ought,  between  the  hands  of  the  min 
isters,  it  will  but  shake  and  totter;  and  he  that  sets  to  his  hand,  though 
with  a  good  intent  to  hinder  the  shogging  of  it,  in  this  unlawful  wagonry 
wherein-  it  rides,  let  him  beware  it  be  not  fatal  to  him  as  it  was  to  Uzza. 
Certainly  if  God  be  the  father  of  his  family  the  church,  wherein  could  he 
express  that  name  more,  than  in  training  it  up  under  his  own  allwise  and 
dear  economy,  not  turning  it  loose  to  the  havoc  of  strangers  and  wolves, 
that  would  ask  no  better\plea  than  this,  to  do  in  the  church  of  Christ  what 
ever  humour,  faction,  policy,  or  licentious  will,  would  prompt  them  to? 
Again,  if  Christ  be  the  Church's  husband,  expecting  her  to  be  presented 
before  him  a  pure  unspotted  virgin,  in  what  could  he  show  his  tender  love 
to  her  more,  than  in  prescribing  his  own  ways,  which  he  best  knew  would 
be  to  the  improvement  of  her  health  and  beauty,  with  much  greater  care, 
doubtless,  than  the  Persian  king  could  appoint  for  his  queen  Esther  those 
maiden  dietings  and  set  prescriptions  of  baths  and  odours,  which  may  ren 
der  her  at  last  more  amiable  to  his  eye  ?  For  of  any  age  or  sex,  most  un 
fitly  may  a  virgin  be  left  to  an  uncertain  and  arbitrary  education.  Yea, 
though  she  be  well  instructed,  yet  is  she  still  under  a  more  strait  tuition, 
especially  if  betrothed.  In  like  manner  the  church  bearing  the  same  re 
semblance,  it  were  not  reason  to  think  she  should  be  left  destitute  of  that 
care,  which  is  as  necessary  and  proper  to  her  as  instruction.  For  public 
preaching  indeed  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  working  as  best  seems  to  his 
secret  will ;  but  discipline  is  the  practice  work  of  preaching  directed  and 
applied,  as  is  most  requisite,  to  particular  duty ;  without  which  it  were  all 
one  to  the  benefit  of  souls,  as  it  would  be  to  the  cure  of  bodies,  if  all  the 
physicians  in  London  should  get  into  the  several  pulpits  of  the  city,  and, 
assembling  all  the  diseased  in  every  parish,  should  begin  a  learned  lecture 
of  pleurisies,  palsies,  lethargies,  to  which  perhaps  none  there  present  were 
inclined ;  and  so,  without  so  much  as  feeling  one  pulse,  or  giving  the  least 
order  to  any  skilful  apothecary,  should  dismiss  them  from  time  to  time, 
some  groaning,  some  languishing,  some  expiring,  with  this  only  charge,  to 
look  well  to  themselves,  and  do  as  they  hear.  Of  what  excellence  and 
necessity  then  church-discipline  is,  how  beyond  the  faculty  of  man  to  frame, 
and  how  dangerous  to  be  left  to  man's  invention,  who  would  be  every  foot 
turning  it  to  sinister  ends;  how  properly  also  it  is  the  work  of  God  as 
father,  and  of  Christ  as  husband  of  the  church,  we  have  by  thus  much  heard. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

That  church-government  is  set  down  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  to  say 
otherwise  is  untrue. 

As  therefore  it  is  unsound  to  say,  that  God  hath  not  appointed  any  set 
government  in  his  church,  so  it  is  untrue.  Of  the  time  of  the  law  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  for  to  let  pass  the  first  institution  of  priests  and  Levites, 
which  is  too  clear  to  be  insisted  upon,  when  the  temple  came  to  be  built, 
which  in  plain  judgment  could  breed  no  essential  change,  either  in  religion, 
or  in  the  priestly  government;  yet  God,  to  show  how  little  he  could  en 
dure  that  men  should  be  tampering  and  contriving  in  his  worship,  though 
in  things  of  less  regard,  gave  to  David  for  Solomon,  not  only  a  pattern  and 
model  of  the  temple,  but  a  direction  for  the  courses  of  the  priests  and  Le 
vites,  and  for  all  the  work  of  their  service.  At  the  return  from  the  cap 
tivity,  things  were  only  restored  after  the  ordinance  of  Moses  and  David  ; 
or  if  the  least  alteration  be  to  be  found,  they  had  with  them  inspired  men, 
prophets  ;  and  it  were  not  sober  to  say  they  did  aught  of  moment  without 
divine  intimation.  In  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  from  the  40th  chapter  on 
ward,  after  the'  destruction  of  the  temple,  God,  by  his  prophet,  seeking  to 
wean  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  from  their  old  law,  to  expect  a  new  and  more 
perfect  reformation  under  Christ,  sets  out  before  their  eyes  the  stately  fabric 
and  constitution  of  his  Church,  with  all  the  ecclesiastical  functions  apper 
taining  ;  indeed  the  description  is  as  sorted  best  to  the  apprehension  of  those 
times,  typical  and  shadowy,  but  in  such  manner  as  never  yet  came  to  pass, 
nor  ever  must  literally,  unless  we  mean  to  annihilate  the  gospel.  Bat  so 
exquisite  and  lively  the  description  is  in  pourtraying  the  new  state  of  the 
church,  and  especially  in  those  points  where  government  seems  to  be  most 
active,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  might  have  good  cause  to  be  assured, 
that  God,  whenever  he  meant  to  reform  his  church,  never  intended  to  leave 
the  government  thereof,  delineated  here  in  such  curious  architecture,  to  be 
patched  afterwards,  and  varnished  over  with  the  devices  and  embellishings 
of  man's  imagination.  Did  God  take  such  delight  in  measuring  out  the 
pillars,  arches,  and  doors  of  a  material  temple  ?  Was  he  so  punctual  and 
circumspect  in  lavers,  altars,  and  sacrifices  soon  after  to  be  abrogated,  lest 
any  of  these  should  have  been  made  contrary  to  his  mind  ?  Is  not  a  far 
more  perfect  work,  more  agreeable  to  his  perfections,  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  the  church  militant,  the  new  alliance  of  God  to  man  ?  Should  not 
he  rather  now  by  his  own  prescribed  discipline  have  cast  his  line  and  level 
upon  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  his  rational  temple,  and,  by  the  divine  square 
and  compass  thereof,  form  and  regenerate  in  us  the  lovely  shapes  of  virtues 
and  graces,  the  sooner  to  edify  and  accomplish  that  immortal  stature  of 
Christ's  body,  which  is  his  church,  in  all  her  glorious  lineaments  and  pro 
portions  ?  And  that  this  indeed  God  hath  done  for  us  in  the  gospel  we 
shall  see  with  open  eyes,  not  under  a  veil.  We  may  pass  over  the  history 
of  the  Acts  and  other  places,  turning  only  to  those  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  where  the  spiritual  eye  may  discern  more  goodly  and 
gracefully  erected,  than  all  the  magnificence  of  temple  or  tabernacle,  such 
a  heavenly  structure  of  evangelical  discipline,  so  diffusive  of  knowledge 
and  charity  to  the  prosperous  increase  and  growth  of  the  church,  that  it 
cannot  be  wondered  if  that  elegant  and  artful  symmetry  of  the  promised 
new  temple  in  Ezekiel,  and  all  those  sumptuous  things  under  the  law.  were 
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made  to  signify  the  inward  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  Christian  church 
thus  governed.  And  whether  this  be  commanded,  let  it  now  be  judged. 
St.  Paul  after  his  preface  to  the  first  of  Timothy,  which  he  concludes  in  the 
17th  verse  with  Amen,  enters  upon  the  subject  of  this  epistle,  which  is  to 
establish  the  church-government,  with  a  command:  "This  charge  I  com 
mit  to  thee,  son  Timothy  :  according  to  the  prophecies  which  went  before  on 
thee,  that  thou  by  them  mightest  war  a  good  warfare."  Which  is  plain 
enough  thus  expounded :  This  charge  I  commit  to  thee,  wherein  I  now  go 
about  to  instruct  thee  how  thou  shalt  set  up  church-discipline,  that  thou 
mightest  war  a  good  warfare,  bearing  thyself  constantly  and  faithfully  in 
the  ministry,  which,  in  the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  is  also  called  a  warfare ; 
and  so  after  a  kind  of  parenthesis  concerning  Hymenasus,  he  returns  to  his 
command,  though  under  the  mild  word  of  exhorting,  chap.  ii.  ver.  1,  "I 
exhort  therefore  ;"  as  if  he  had  interrupted  his  former  command  by  the  oc 
casional  mention  of  Hymenseus.  More  beneath  in  the  14th  verse  of  the  third 
chapter,  when  he  had  delivered  the  duties  of  bishops  or  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  not  once  naming  any  other  order  in  the  church,  he  thus  adds  ; 
"  These  things  write  I  unto  thee,  hoping  to  come  unto  thee  shortly;  (such 
necessity  it  seems  there  was  ;)  but  if  I  tarry  long,  that  thou  mayest  know 
how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God."  From  this 
place  it  may  be  justly  asked,  wrhether  Timothy  by  this  here  written,  might 
know  what  was  to  be  known  concerning  the  orders  of  church  governors  or 
no  ?  If  he  might,  then,  in  such  a  clear  text  as  this,  may  we  know  too 
without  further  jangle;  if  he  might  not,  then  did  St.  Paul  write  insuffi 
ciently,  and  moreover  said  not  true,  for  he  saith  here  he  might  know ;  and  I 
persuade  myself  he  did  know  ere  this  was  written,  but  that  the  apostle  had 
more  regard  to  the  instruction  of  us,  tlian  to  the  informing  of  him.  In  the 
fifth  chapter,  after  some  other  church-precepts  concerning  discipline,  mark 
what  a  dreadful  command  follows,  ver.  21:  "I  charge  thee  before  God 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  elect  angels,  that  thou  observe  these 
things."  And  as  if  all  were  not  yet  sure  enough,  he  closes  up  the  epistle 
with  an  adjuring  charge  thus ;  "  I  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  God, 
who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ  Jesus,  that  thou  keep  this 
commandment:"  that  is,  the  whole  commandment  concerning  discipline, 
being  the  main  purpose  of  the  epistle :  although  Hooker  would  fain  have 
this  denouncement  referred  to  the  particular  precept  going  before,  because 
the  word  commandment  is  in  the  singular  number,  not  remembering  that 
even  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle,  the  word  commandment  is  used  in  a 
plural  sense,  ver.  5 :  "  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  ;" 
and  what  more  frequent  than  in  like  manner  to  say  the  law  of  Moses  ?  So 
that  either  to  restrain  the  significance  too  much,  or  too  much  to  enlarge  it, 
would  make  the  adjuration  either  not  so  weighty  or  not  so  pertinent.  And 
thus  we  find  here  that  the  rules  of  church-discipline  are  not  only  command 
ed,  but  hedged  about  with  such  a  terrible  impalement  of  commands,  as 
he  that  will  break  through  wilfully  to  violate  the  least  of  them,  must  hazard 
the  wounding  of  his  conscience  even  unto  death.  Yet  all  this  notwithstand 
ing,  we  shall  find  them  broken  well  nigh  all  by  the  fair  pretenders  even  of 
the  next  ages.  No  less  to  the  contempt  of  him  whom  they  feign  to  be  the 
archfounder  of  prelaty,  St.  Peter,  who,  by  what  he  writes  in  the  fifth  chap 
ter  of  his  first  epistle,  should  seem  to  be  for  anothor  man  than  tradition  re 
ports  him :  there  he  commits  to  the  presbyters  only  full  authority,  both  of 
feeding  the  flock  and  episcopating ;  and  commands  that  obedience  be  given 
to  them  as  to  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  which  is  his  mighty  ordinance. 
Yet  all  this  was  as  nothing  to  repel  the  venturous  boldness  of  innovation 
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that  ensued,  changing  the  decrees  of  God  that  are  immutable,  as  if  they 
had  been  breathed  by  man.  Nevertheless  when  Christ,  by  those  visions 
of  St.  John,  foreshows  the  reformation  of  his  church,  he  bids  him  take  his 
reed,  and  mete  it  out  again  after  the  first  pattern,  for  he  prescribes  no  other. 
"Arise,  said  the  angel,  and  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and 
them  that  worship  therein."  What  is  there  in  the  world  can  measure  men 
but  discipline  ?  Our  word  ruling  imports  no  less.  Doctrine  indeed  is  the 
measure,  or  at  least  the  reason  of  the  measure,  it  is  true ;  but  unless  the 
measure  be  applied  to  that  which  it  is  to  measure,  how  can  it  actually  do 
its  proper  work  ?  Whether  therefore  discipline  be  all  one  with  doctrine, 
or  the  particular  application  thereof  to  this  or  that  person,  we  all  agree  that 
doctrine  must  be  such  only  as  is  commanded  ;  or  whether  it  be  something 
really  differing  from  doctrine,  yet  was  it  only  of  God's  appointment,  as 
being  the  most  adequate  measure  of  the  church  and  her  children,  which  is 
here  the  office  of  a  great  evangelist,  and  the  reed  given  him  from  heaven. 
But  that  part  of  the  temple  which  is  not  thus  measured,  so  far  is  it  from 
being  in  God's  tuition  or  delight,  that  in  the  following  verse  he  rejects  it ; 
however  in  show  and  visibility  it  may  seem  a  part  of  his  church,  yet  inas 
much  as  it  lies  thus  unmeasured,  he  leaves  it  to  be  trampled  by  the  Gen 
tiles  ;  that  is,  to  be  polluted  with  idolatrous  and  gentilish  rites  and  ceremo 
nies.  And  that  the  principal  reformation  here  foretold  is  already  come  to 
pass,  as  w,ell  in  discipline  as  in  doctrine,  the  state  of  our  neighbour  churches 
afford  us  to  behold.  Thus,  through  all  the  periods  and  changes  of  the 
church,  it  hath  been  proved,  that  God  hath  still  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  enacting  church-government. 


CHAPTER  III. 

That  it  is  dangerous  and  unworthy  the  gospel,  to  hold  that  church-government 
is  to  be  patterned  by  the  law,  as  bishop  .Andrews  and  the  primate  of 
Armagh  maintain. 

WE  may  return  now  from  this  interposing  difficulty  thus  removed,  to 
affirm,  that  since  church-government  is  so  strictly  commanded  in  God's 
word,  the  first  and  greatest  reason  why  we  should  submit  thereto  is  because 
God  hath  so  commanded.  But  whether  of  these  two,  prelaty  or  presby 
tery,  can  prove  itself  to  be  supported  by  this  first  and  greatest  reason,  must 
be  the  next  dispute :  wherein  this  position  is  to  be  first  laid  down,  as 
granted ;  that  I  may  not  follow  a  chase  rather  than  an  argument,  that  one 
of  these  two,  and  none  other,  is  of  God's  ordaining  ;  and  if  it  be,  that  ordi 
nance  must  be  evident  in  the  gospel.  For  the  imperfect  and  obscure  in 
stitution  of  the  law,  which  the  apostles  themselves  doubt  not  ofttimes  to 
vilify,  cannot  give  rules  to  the  complete  and  glorious  ministration  of  the 
gospel,  which  looks  on  the  law  as  on  a  child,  not  as  on  a  tutor.  And  that 
the  prelates  have  no  sure  foundation  in  the  gospel,  their  own  guiltiness 
doth  manifest ;  they  would  not  else  run  questing  up  as  high  as  Adam  to 
fetch  their  original,  as  it  is  said  one  of  them  lately  did  in  public.  To 
which  assertion,  had  I  heard  it,  because  I  see  they  are  so  insatiable  of  an 
tiquity,  I  should  have  gladly  assented,  and  confessed  them  yet  more  an 
cient:  for  Lucifer,  before  Adam,  was  the  first  prelate  angel;  and  both  he, 
as  is  commonly  thought,  and  our  forefather  Adam,  as  we  all  know,  for 
aspiring  above  their  orders,  were  miserably  degraded.  But  others,  better 
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advised,  are  content  to  receive  their  beginning  from  Aaron  and  his'sons, 
among  whom  bishop  Andrews  of  late  years,  and  in  these  times  the  pri 
mate  of  Armagh,  for  their  learning  are  reputed  the  best  able  to  say  what 
may  be  said  in  this  opinion.  The  primate,  in  his  discourse  about  the  ori 
ginal  of  episcopacy  newly  revised,  begins  thus :  "  The  ground  of  episco 
pacy  is  fetched  partly  from  the  pattern  prescribed  by  God  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament,  and  partly  from  the  imitation  thereof  brought  in  by  the  apostles." 
Herein  I  must  entreat  to  be  excused  of  the  desire  I  have  to  be  satisfied,  how, 
for  example,  the  ground  of  episcopacy  is  fetched  partly  from  the  example 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  whom  next,  and  by  whose  authority.  Secondly, 
how  the  church-government  under  the  gospel  can  be  rightly  called  an  imi 
tation  of  that  in  the  Old  Testament ;  for  that  the  gospel  is  the  end  and  ful 
filling  of  the  law,  our  liberty  also  from  the  bondage  of  the  law,  I  plainly 
read.  How  then  the  ripe  age  of  the  gospel  should  be  put  to  school  again, 
and  learn  to  govern  herself  from  the  infancy  of  the  law,  the  stronger  to  imi 
tate  the  weaker,  the  freeman  to  follow  the  captive,  the  learned  to  be  lessoned 
by  the  rude,  will  be  a  hard  undertaking  to  evince  from  any  of  those  prin 
ciples,  which  either  art  or  inspiration  hath  written.  If  any  thing  done  by 
the  apostles  may  be  drawn  howsoever  to  a  likeness  of  something  mosaical, 
if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it  was  done  of  purpose  in  imitation,  as  having 
the  right  thereof  grounded  in  nature,  and  not  in  ceremony  or  type,  it  will 
little  avail  the  matter.  The  whole  Judaic  law  is  either  political,  (and  to  take 
pattern  by  that,  no  Christian  nation  ever  thought  itself  obliged  in  conscience,) 
or  moral,  which  contains  in  it  the  observation  of  whatsoever  is  substan 
tially  and  perpetually  true  and  good,  either  in  religion  or  course  of  life. 
That  which  is  thus  moral,  besides  what  we  fetch  from  those  unwritten  laws 
and  ideas  which  nature  hath  engraven  in  us,  the  gospel,  as  stands  with 
her  dignity  most,  lectures  to  her  from  her  own  authentic  handwriting  and 
command,  not  copies  out  from  the  borrowed  manuscript  of  a  subservient 
scroll,  by  way  of  imitating:  as  well  might  she  be  said  in  her  sacrament  of 
water,  to  imitate  the  baptism  of  John.  What  though  she  retain  excommu 
nication  used  in  the  synagogue,  retain  the  morality  of  the  sabbath  ?  She 
does  not  therefore  imitate  the  law  her  underling,  but  perfect  her.  All  that 
was  morally  delivered  from  the  law  to  the  gospel,  in  the  office  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  was,  that  there  should  be  a  ministry  set  apart  to  teach  and  dis 
cipline  the  church ;  both  which  duties  the  apostles  thought  good  to  commit 
to  the  presbyters.  And  if  any  distinction  of  honour  were  to  be  made  among 
them,  they  directed  it  should  be  to  those  that  not  only  rule  well,  but  espe 
cially  to  those  that  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  By  which  we  are 
told  that  laborious  teaching  is  the  most  honourable  prelaty  that  one  minis 
ter  can  have  above  another  in  the  gospel ;  if  therefore  the  superiority  of 
bishopship  be  grounded  on  the  priesthood  as  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  an  imitation  ;  for  it  were  ridiculous  that  morality  should 
imitate  morality,  which  ever  was  the  same  thing.  This  very  word  of  pat 
terning  or  imitating,  excludes  episcopacy  from  the  solid  and  grave  ethical 
law,  and  betrays  it  to  be  a  mere  child  of  ceremony,  or  likelier  some  misbe 
gotten  thing,  that  having  plucked  the  gay  feathers  of  her  obsolete  bravery, 
to  hide  her  own  deformed  barrenness,  now  vaunts  and  glories  in  her  stolen 
plumes.  In  the  mean  while,  what  danger  there  is  against  the  very  life  of 
the  gospel,  to  make  in  any  thing  the  typical  law  her  pattern,  and  how  im 
possible  in  that  which  touches  the  priestly  government,  I  shall  use  such 
light  as  I  have  received,  to  lay  open.  It  cannot  be  unknown  by  what  ex 
pressions  the  holy  apostle  St.  Paul  spares  not  to  explain  to  us  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  law,  calling  those  ordinances,  which  were  the  chief 
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and  essential  offices  of  the  priests,  the  elements  and  rudiments  of  the  world, 
both  weak  and  beggarly.  Now  to  breed,  and  bring  up  the  children  of  the 
promise,  the  heirs  of  liberty  and  grace,  under  such  a  kind  of  government 
as  is  professed  to"  be  but  an  imitation  of  that  ministry,  which  engendered  to 
bondage  the  sons  of  Agar ;  how  can  this  be  but  a  foul  injury  and  deroga 
tion,  if  not  a  cancelleng  of  that  birthright  and  immunity,  which  Christ  hath 
purchased  for  us  with  his  blood  ?  For  the  ministration  of  the  law,  consist 
ing  of  carnal  things,  drew  to  it  such  a  ministry  as  consisted  of  carnal  re 
spects,  dignity,  precedence,  and  the  like.  And  such  a  ministry  established 
in  the  gospel,  as  is  founded  upon  the  points  and  terms  of  superiority, 
and  nests  itself  in  worldly  honours,  will  draw  to  it,  and  we  see  it  doth, 
such  a  religion  as  runs  back  again  to  the  old  pomp  and  glory  of  the  flesh : 
for  doubtless  there  is  a  certain  attraction  and  magnetic  force  betwixt  the  re 
ligion  and  the  ministerial  form  thereof.  If  the  religion  lye  pure,  spiritual, 
simple,  and  lowly,  as  the  gospel  most  truly  is,  such  must  the  face  of  the 
ministry  be.  And  in  like  manner,  if  the  form  of  the  ministry  be  grounded 
in  the  worldly  degrees  of  authority,  honour,  temporal  jurisdiction,  we  see 
with  our  eyes  it  will  turn  the  inward  power  and  purity  of  the  gospel  into 
the  outward  carnality  of  the  law  ;  evaporating  and  exhaling  the  internal 
worship  into  empty  conformities,  and  gay  shows.  And  what  remains  then, 
but  that  we  should  run  into  as  dangerous  and  deadly  apostacy  as  our  la 
mentable  neighbours  the  papists,  who,  by  this  very  snare  and  pitfall  of 
imitating  the  ceremonial  law,  fell  into  that  irrecoverable  superstition,  as 
must  needs  make  void  the  covenant  of  salvation  to  them  that  persist  in  this 
blindness. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  a  pattern  wJiereon  to 
ground  episcopacy. 

THAT  which  was  promised  next  is,  to  declare  the  impossibility  of  ground 
ing  evangelic  government  in  the  imitation  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  ;  which 
will  be  done  by  considering  both  the  quality  of  the  persons,  and  the  office 
itself.  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  the  princes  of  their  tribe,  before  they  were 
sanctified  to  the  priesthood  :  that  personal  eminence,  which  they  held  above 
the  other  Levites,  they  received  not  only  from  their  office,  but  partly  brought 
it  into  their  office  ;  and  so  from  that  time  forward  the  priests  were  not  chosen 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Levites,  as  our  bishops,  but  were  born  inherit 
ors  of  the  dignity.  Therefore,  unless  we  shall  choose  our  prelates  only  out 
of  the  nobility,  and  let  them  run  in  a  blood,  there  can  be  no  possible  imita 
tion  of  lording  over  their  brethren  in  regard  of  their  persons  altogether  unlike. 
As  for  the  office,  which  was  a  representation  of  Christ's  own  person  more 
immediately  in  the  high-priest,  and  of  his  whole  priestly  office  in  all  the 
other,  to  the  performance-of  which  the  Levites  were  but  servitors  and  dea 
cons,  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  a  distinction  of  dignity  between  two 
functions  of  so  great  odds.  But  there  being  no  such  difference  among  our 
ministers,  unless  it  be  in  reference  to  the  deacons,  it  is  impossible  to  found  a 
prelaty  upon  the  imitation  of  this  priesthood:  for  wherein,  or  in  what  work, 
is  the  office  of  a  prelate  excellent  above  that  of  a  pastor?  In  ordination  you 
will  say;  but  flatly  against  Scripture:  for  there  we  know  Timothy  received 
ordination  by  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  notwithstanding  all  the  vain  delu- 
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sions  that  are  used  to  evade  that  testimony,  and  maintain  an  unwarrantable 
usurpation.  But  wherefore  should  ordination  be  a  cause  of  setting  up  a  su 
perior  degree  in  the  church  ?  Is  not  that  whereby  Christ  became  our  Saviour 
a  higher  and  greater  work,  than  that  whereby  he  did  ordain  messengers  to 
preach  and  publish  him  our  Saviour?  Every  minister  sustains  the  person  of 
Christ  in  his  highest  work  of  communicating  to  us  the  mysteries  of  our  salva 
tion,  and  hath  the  power  of  binding  and  absolving;  how  should  he  need  a 
higher  dignity,  to  represent  or  execute  that  which  is  an  inferior  work  in  Christ  ? 
Why  should  the  performance  of  ordination,  which  is  a  lower  office,  exalt  a 
prelate,  and  not  the  seldom  discharge  of  a  higher  and  more  noble  office, 
which  is  preaching  and  administering,  much  rather  depress  him?  Verily, 
neither  the  nature  nor  the  example  of  ordination  doth  any  way  require  an 
imparity  between  the  ordainer  and  the  ordained ;  for  what  more  natural  than 
every  like  to  produce  his  like,  man  to  beget  man,  fire  to  propagate  fire  ? 


And  in  examples  of  highest  opinion,  the  ordainer  is  inferior  to  the  ordained ; 
for  the  pope  is  not  made  by  the  precedent  pope,  but  by  cardinals, 
dain  and  consecrate  to  a  higher  and  greater  office  than  their  own. 


CHAPTER  V. 

To  the  arguments  of  bishop  Andrews  and  the  Primate. 

IT  follows  here  to  attend  to  certain  objections  in  a  little  treatise  lately 
printed  among  others  of  like  sort  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  title  said  to  be  out 
of  the  rude  draughts  of  bishop  Andrews:  and  surely  they  be  rude  draughts 
indeed,  insomuch  that  it  is  marvel  to  think  what  his  friends  meant,  to  let 
come  abroad  such  shallow  reasonings  with  the  name  of  a  man  so  much 
bruited  for  learning.  In  the  twelfth  and  twenty-third  pages  he  seems  most 
notoriously  inconstant  to  himself;  for  in  the  former  place  he  tells  us  he  for 
bears  to  take  any  argument  of  prelaty  from  Aaron,  as  being  the  type  of 
Christ.  In  the  latter  he  can  forbear  no  longer,  but  repents  him  of  his  rash 
gratuity,  affirming,  that  to  say,  Christ  being  come  in  the  flesh,  his  figure  in 
the  high  priest  ceaseth,  is  the  shift  of  an  anabaptist;  and  stiffly  argues,  that 
Christ  being  as  well  king  as  priest,  was  as  well  fore-resembled  by  the  kings 
then,  as  by  the  high  priest :  so  that  if  his  coming  take  away  the  one  type, 
it  must  also  the  other.  Marvellous  piece  of  divinity!  and  well  worth  that 
the  land  should  pay  six  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  in  a  bishopric;  although 
I  read  of  no  sophister  among  the  Greeks  that  was  so  dear,  neither  Hippias 
nor  Protagoras,  nor  any  whom  the  Socratic  school  famously  refuted  without 
hire.  Here  we  have  the  type  of  the  king  sewed  to  the  tippet  of  the  bishop, 
subtilely  to  cast  a  jealousy  upon  the  crown,  as  if  the  right  of  kings,  like 
Meleager  in  the  Metamorphosis,  were  no  longer-lived  than  the  firebrand 
of  prelaty.  But  more  likely  the  prelates  fearing  (for  their  own  guilty  car 
nage  protests  they  do  fear)  that  their  fair  days  cannot  long  hold,  practise  by 
possessing  the  king  with  this  most  false  doctrine,  to  engage  his  power  for 
them,  as  in  his  own  quarrel,  that  when  they  fall  they  may  fall  in  a  general 
ruin ;  just  as  cruel  Tiberius  would  wish : 

"When  I  die  let  the  earth  be  rolled  in  flames." 

But  where,  O  bishop,  doth  the  purpose  of  the  law  set  forth  Christ  to  us 
as  a  king  ?  That  which  never  was  intended  in  the  law,  can  never  be 
abolished  as  a  part  thereof.  When  the  law  was  made,  there  was  no  king: 
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if  before  the  law,  or  under  the  law,  God  by  a  special  type  in  any  king 
would  foresignify  the  future  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  not  yet  visibly 
come ;  what  was  that  to  the  law  ?  The  whole  ceremonial  law  (and  types 
can  be  in  no  law  else)  comprehends  nothing  but  the  propitiatory  office  of 
Christ's  priesthood,  which  being  in  substance  accomplished,  both  law  and 
priesthood  fades  away  of  itself,  and  passes  into  air  like  a  transitory  vision, 
and  the  right  of  kings  neither  stands  by  any  type  nor  falls.  We  acknow 
ledge  that  the  civil  magistrate  wears  an  authority  of  God's  giving,  and 
ought  to  be  obeyed  as  his  vicegerent.  But  to  make  a  king  a  type,  we  say 
is  an  abusive  and  unskilful  speech,  and  of  a  moral  solidity  makes  it  seem  a 
ceremonial  shadow:  therefore  your  typical  chain  of  king  and  priest  must 
unlink.  But  is  not  the  type  of  priest  taken  away  by  Christ's  coming  ?  No, 
saith  this  famous  protestant  bishop  of  Winchester,  it  is  not ;  and  he  that  saith 
it  is,  is  an  anabaptist.  What  think  ye,  readers,  do  ye  not  understand  him  ? 
What  can  be  gathered  hence,  but  that  the  prelate  would  still  sacrifice? 
Conceive  him,  readers,  he  would  missificate.  Their  altars,  indeed,  were 
in  a  fair  forwardness ;  and  by  such  arguments  as  these  they  were  setting  up 
the  molten  calf  of  their  mass  again,  and  of  their  great  hierarch  the  pope. 
For  if  the  type  of  priest  be  not  taken  away,  then  neither  of  the  high  priest,  it 
were  a  strange  beheading;  and  high  priest  more  than  one  there  cannot  be, 
and  that  one  can  be  no  less  than  a  pope.  And  this  doubtless  was  the  bent 
of  his  career,  though  never  so  covertly.  Yea,  but  there  was  something  else 
in  the  high  priest,  besides  the  figure  as  is  plain  by  St.  Paul's  acknowledging 
him.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  17th  of  Deut.,  whence  this  authority  arises  to 
the  priest  in  matters  too  hard  for  the  secular  judges,  as  must  needs  be  many 
in  the  occasions  of  those  times,  involved  with  ceremonial  niceties,  no  won 
der  though  it  be  commanded  to  inquire  at  the  mouth  of  the  priests,  who 
besides  the  magistrates  their  colleagues,  had  the  oracle  of  urim  to  consult 
with.  And  whether  the  high  priest  Ananias  had  not  encroached  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  priestly  authority,  or  whether  he  used  it  rightly,  was  no 
time  then  for  St.  Paul  to  contest  about.  But  if  this  instance  be  able  to 
assert  any  right  of  jurisdiction  to  the  clergy,  it  must  impart  it  in  common  to 
all  ministers,  since  it  were  a  great  folly  to  seek  for  counsel  in  a  hard  intri 
cate  scruple  from  a  dunce  prelate,  when  there  might  be  found  a  speedier 
solution  from  a  grave  and  learned  minister,  whom  God  hath  gifted  with  the 
judgment  of  urim,  more  amply  ofttimes  than  all  the  prelates  together;  and 
now  in  the  gospel  hath  granted  the  privilege  of  this  oraculous  ephod  alike 
to  all  his  ministers.  The  reason  therefore  of  imparity  in  the  priests,  being 
now,  as  is  aforesaid,  really  annulled  both  in  their  person  and  in  their  repre 
sentative  office,  what  right  of  jurisdiction  soever  can  be  from  this  place 
levitically  bequeathed,  must  descend  upon  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  equally, 
as  it  finds  them  in  all  other  points  equal.  Well,  then,  he  is  finally  content 
to  let  Aaron  go  ;  Eleazar  will  serve  his  turn,  as  being  a  superior  of  superiors, 
and  yet  no  type  of  Christ  in  Aaron's  lifetime.  0  thou  that  wouldest  wind 
into  any  figment,  or  phantasm,  to  save  thy  mite!  yet  all  this  will  not  fadge, 
though  it  be  cunningly  interpolished  by  some  second  hand  with  crooks  and 
emendations:  hear  then,  the  type  of  Christ  in  some  one  particular,  as  of 
entering  yearly  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  such  like,  rested  upon  the  high 
priest  only  as  more  immediately  personating  our  Saviour:  but  to  resemble 
his  whole  satisfactory  office,  all  the  lineage  of  Aaron  was  no  more  than  suf 
ficient.  And  all  or  any  of  the  priests,  considered  separately  without  relation 
to  the  highest,  are  but  as  a  lifeless  trunk,  and  signify  nothing.  And  this 
shows  the  excellence  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  who  at  once  and  in  one  person 
fulfilled  that  which  many  hundreds  of  priests  many  times  repeating  had 
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enough  to  foreshow.  What  other  imparity  there  was  among  themselves, 
\ve  may  safely  suppose  it  depended  on  the  dignity  of  their  birth  and  family, 
together  with  the  circumstances  of  a  carnal  service,  which  might  afford  many 
priorities.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  sum  of  what  the  bishop  hath  laid  to 
gether  to  make  plea  for  prelaty  by  imitation  of  the  law:  though  indeed,  if  it 
may  stand,  it  will  infer  popedom  all  as  well.  Many  other  courses  he  tries, 
enforcing  himself  with  much  ostentation  of  endless  genealogies,  as  if  he  were 
the  man  that  St.  Paul  forewarns  us  of  in  Timothy,  but  so  unvigorously,  that 
I  do  not  fear  his  winning  of  many  to  his  cause,  but  such  as  doting  upon 
great  names  are  either  over-weak,  or  over-sudden  of  faith.  I  shall  not  re 
fuse,  therefore,  to  learn  so  much  prudence  as  I  find  in  the  Roman  soldier 
that  attended  the  cross,  not  to  stand  breaking  of  legs,  when  the  breath  is 
quite  out  of  the  body,  but  pass  to  that  which  follows.  The  primate  of  Ar 
magh  at  the  beginning  of  his  tractate  seeks  to  avail  himself  of  that  place  in 
the  sixty-sixth  of  Isaiah,  "I  will  take  of  them  for  priests  and  Levites,  saith 
the  Lord,"  to  uphold  hereby  such  a  form  of  superiority  among  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  succeeding  those  in  the  law,  as  the  LordVday  did  the  sab 
bath.  But  certain  if  this  method  may  be  admitted  of  interpreting  those 
prophetical  passages  concerning  Christian  times  and  a  punctual  correspond 
ence,  it  may  with  equal  probability  be  urged  upon  us,  that  we  are  bound 
to  observe  some  monthly  solemnity  answerable  to  the  new  moons,  as  well 
as  the  Lord's-day  which  we  keep  in  lieu  of  the  sabbath :  for  in  the  23d 
verse  the  prophet  joins  them  in  the  same  manner  together,  as  before  he  did 
the  priests  and  Levites,  thus:  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  from  one 
new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come 
to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord."  Undoubtedly,  with  as  good  con 
sequence  may  it  be  alleged  from  hence,  that  we  are  to  solemnize  some  reli 
gious  monthly  meeting  different  from  the  sabbath,  as  from  the  other  any 
distinct  formality  of  ecclesiastical  orders  may  be  inferred.  This  rather  will 
appear  to  be  the  lawful  and  unconstrained  sense  of  the  text,  that  God,  in 
taking  of  them  for  priests  and  Levites,  will  not  esteem  them  unworthy, 
though  Gentiles,  to  undergo  any  function  in  the  church,  but  will  make  of 
them  a  full  and  perfect  ministry,  as  was  that  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in 
their  kind.  And  bishop  Andrews  himself,  to  end  the  controversy,  sends 
us  a  candid  exposition  of  this  quoted  verse  from  the  24th  page  of  his  said 
book,  plainly  deciding  that  God,  by  those  legal  names  there  of  priests  and 
Levires,  means  our  presbyters  and  deacons ;  for  which  either  ingenuous 
confession,  or  slip  of  his  pen,  we  give  him  thanks,  and  withal  to  him  that 
brought  these  treatises  into  one  volume,  who,  setting  the  contradictions  of 
two  learned  men  so  near  together,  did  not  foresee.  What  other  deduce- 
ments  or  analogies  are  cited  out  of  St.  Paul,  to  prove  a  likeness  between 
the  ministers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  having  tried  their  sinews,  I 
judge  they  may  pass  without  harm-doing  to  our  cause.  We  may  remember, 
then,  that  prelaty  neither  hath  nor  can  have  foundation  in  the  law,  nor  yet 
in  the  gospel;  which  assertion,  as  being  for  the  plainness  thereof  a  matter 
of  eyesight  rather  than  of  disquisition,  I  voluntarily  omit;  not  forgetting  to 
specify  this  note  again,  that  the  earnest  desire  which  the  prelates  have  to 
build  their  hierarchy  upon  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  law,  gives  us  to  see 
abundantly  the  little  assurance,  which  they  find  to  rear  up  their  high  roofs 
by  the  authority  of  the  gospel,  repulsed  as  it  wrere  from  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  and  driven  to  take  sanctuary  among  the  Jews.  Hence  that  open 
confession  of  the  primate  before  mentioned:  ''Episcopacy  is  fetched  partly 
from  the  pattern  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  partly  from  the  New  as  an  imi 
tation  of  the  Old ;"  though  nothing  can  be  more  rotten  in  divinity  than  such 
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a  position  as  this,  and  is  all  one  as  to  say,  episcopacy  is  partly  of  divine 
institution,  and  partly  of  man's  own  carving.  For  who  gave  the  authority 
to  fetch  more  from  the  pattern  of  the  law,  than  what  the  apostles  had  already 
fetched,  if  they  fetched  any  thing  at  all,  as  hath  been  proved  they  did  not? 
So  was  Jeroboam's  episcopacy  partly  from  the  pattern  of  the  law,  and  partly 
from  the  pattern  of  his  own  carnality;  a  party-coloured  and  a  party-mem- 
bered  episcopacy:  and  what  can  this  be  else  than  a  monstrous?  Others 
therefore  among  the  prelates,  perhaps  not  so  well  able  to  brook,  or  rather 
to  justify,  this  foul  relapsing  to  the  old  law,  have  condescended  at  last  to  a 
plain  confessing,  that  both  the  names  and  offices  of  bishops  and  presbyters 
at  first  were  the  same,  and  in  the  Scriptures  nowhere  distinguished.  This 
grants  the  remonstrant  in  the  fifth  section  of  his  defence,  and  in  the  preface 
to  his  last  short  answer.  But  what  need  respect  be  had,  whether  he  grant 
or  grant  it  not,  when  as  through  all  antiquity,  and  even  in  the  loftiest  times 
of  prelaty,  we  find  it  granted?  Jerome,  the  learnedest  of  the  fathers,  hides 
not  his  opinion,  that  custom  only,  which  the  proverb  calls  a  tyrant,  was  the 
maker  of  prelaty ;  before  his  audacious  workmanship  the  churches  were 
ruled  in  common  by  the  presbyters:  and  such  a  certain  truth  this  was  es 
teemed,  that  it  became  a  decree  among  the  papal  canons  compiled  by  Gra- 
tian.  Anselm  also  of  Canterbury,  who,  to  uphold  the  points  of  his  prelatism, 
made  himself  a  traitor  to  his  country,  yet,  commenting  the  epistles  to  Titus 
and  the  PJiilippians,  acknowledges,  from  the  clearness  of  the  text,  what 
Jerome  and  the  church  rubric  hath  before  acknowledged.  He  little  dreamed 
then,  that  the  weeding-hook  of  reformation  would  after  two  age's  pluck  up 
his  glorious  poppy  from  insulting  over  the  good  corn.  Though  since  some 
of  our  British  prelates,  seeing  themselves  pressed  to  produce  Scripture,  try 
all  their  cunning,  if  the  New  Testament  will  not  help  them,  to  frame  of 
their  own  heads,  as  it  were  with  wax,  a  kind  of  mimic  bishop  limned  out 
to  the  life  of  a  dead  priesthood:  or  else  they  would  strain  us  out  a  certain 
figurative  prelate,  by  wringing  the  collective  allegory  of  those  seven  angels 
into  seven  single  rochets.  Howsoever,  since  it  thus  appears  that  custom 
was  the  creator  of  prelaty,  being  less  ancient  than  the  government  of  pres 
byters,  it  is  an  extreme  folly  to  give  them  the  hearing  that  tell  us  of  bishops 
through  so  many  ages:  and  if  against  their  tedious  muster  of  citations,  sees, 
and  successions,  it  be  replied  that  wagers  and  church-antiquities,  such  as 
are  repugnant  to  the  plain  dictate  of  Scripture,  are  both  alike  the  arguments 
of  fools,  they  have  their  answer.  We  rather  are  to  cite  all  those  ages  to  an 
arraignment  before  the  word  of  God,  wherefore,  and  what  pretending,  how 
presuming  they  durst  alter  that  divine  institution  of  presbyters,  which  the 
apostles,  who  were  no  various  and  inconstant  men,  surely  had  set  up  in  the 
churches ;  and  why  they  choose  to  live  by  custom  and  catalogue,  or,  as  St. 
Paul  saith,  by  sight  and  visibility,  rather  than  by  faith?  But,  first,  I  con 
elude,  from  their  own  mouths,  that  God's  command  in  Scripture,  which 
doubtless  ought  to  be  the  first  and  greatest  reason  of  church-government, 
is  wanting  to  prelaty.  And  certainly  we  have  plenteous  warrant  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  to  determine  that  the  want  of  this  reason  is  of  itself  suffi 
cient  to  confute  all  other  pretences,  that  may  be  brought  in  favour  of  it. 
VOL.  I.  8 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Thatprelaty  ivas  not  set  up  for  prevention  of  schism,  as  is  pretended;  or  if 
it  were,  that  it  performs  not  what  it  was  first  set  up  for,  but  quite  the 
contrary. 

YET  because  it  hath  the  outside  of  a  specious  reason,  and  specious  things 
we  know  are  aptest  to  work  with  human  lightness  and  frailty,  even  against 
the  solidest  truth  that  sounds  not  plausibly,  let  us  think  it  worth  the  ex 
amining  for  the  love  of  infirmer  Christians,  of  what  importance  this  their 
second  reason  may  be.  Tradition  they  say  hath  taught  them,  that,  for 
the  prevention  of  growing  schism,  the  bishop  was  heaved  above  the  pres 
byter.  And  must  tradition  then  ever  thus  to  the  world's  end  be  the  per 
petual  cankerworm  to  eat  out  God's  commandments?  Are  his  decrees  so 
inconsiderate  and  so  fickle,  that  when  the  statutes  of  Solon  or  Lycurgus  shall 
prove  durably  good  to  many  ages,  his,  in  forty  years,  shall  be  found  defec 
tive,  ill-contrived,  and  for  needful  causes  to  be  altered  ?  Our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  did  not  only  foresee,  but  foretell  and  forewarn  us  to  look  for 
schism.  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  imagined  of  God's  wisdom,  or  at  least  of  apos 
tolic  prudence,  to  set  up  such  a  government  in  the  tenderness  of  the  church 
as  should  incline,  or  not  be  more  able  than  any  others  to  oppose  itself  to 
schism?  It  was  well  known  what  a  bold  lurker  schism  was,  even  in  the 
household  of  Christ,  between  his  own  disciples  and  those  of  John  the  Baptist 
about  fasting ;  and  early  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  noise  of  schism  had 
almost  drowned  the  proclaiming  of  the  gospel ;  yet  we  read  not  in  Scripture, 
that  any  thought  was  had  of  making  prelates,  no  not  in  those  places  where 
dissension  was  most  rife.  If  prelaty  had  been  then  esteemed  a  remedy 
against  schism,  where  was  it  more  needful  than  in  that  great  variance  among 
the  Corinthians,  which  St.  Paul  so  laboured  to  reconcile  ?  and  whose  eye 
could  have  found  the  fittest  remedy  sooner  than  his  ?  And  what  could  have 
made  the  remedy  more  available,  than  to  have  used  it  speedily  ?  And  lastly, 
what  could  have  been  more  necessary,  than  to  have  written  it  for  our  instruc 
tion  ?  Yet  we  see  he  neither  commended  it  to  us,  nor  used  it  himself.  For 
the  same  division  remaining  there,  or  else  bursting  forth  again  more  than 
twenty  years  after  St.  Paul's  death,  we  find  in  Clement's  epistle,  of  vener 
able  authority,  written  to  the  yet  factious  Corinthians,  that  they  were  still 
governed  by  presbyters.  And  the  same  of  other  churches  out  of  Hermas, 
and  divers  other  the  scholars  of  the  apostles,  by  the  late  industry  of  the 
learned  Salmasius  appears.  Neither  yet  did  this  worthy  Clement,  St.  Paul's 
disciple,  though  writing  to  them  to  lay  aside  schism,  in  the  least  word  advise 
them  to  change  the  presbyterian  government  into  prelaty.  And  therefore 
if  God  afterward  gave  or  permitted  this  insurrection  of  episcopacy,  it  is  to 
be  feared  he  did  it  in  his  wrath,  as  he  gave  the  Israelites  a  king.  With  so 
good  a  will  doth  he  use  to  alter  his  own  chosen  government  once  established. 
For  mark  whether  this  rare  device  of  man's  brain,  thus  preferred  before  the 
ordinance  of  God,  had  better  success  than  fleshly  wisdom,  not  counselling  with 
God,  is  wont  to  have.  So  far  was  it  from  removing  schism,  that  if  schism 
parted  the  congregations  before,  now  it  rent  and  mangled,  now  it  raged. 
,  Heresy  begat  heresy  with  a  certain  monstrous  haste  of  pregnancy  in  her 
birth,  at  once  born  and  bringing  forth.  Contentions,  before  brotherly,  were 
now  hostile.  Men  went  to  choose  their  bishop  as  they  went  to  a  pitched 
and  the  day  of  his  election  was  like  the  sacking  of  a  city,  sometimes 
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ended  with  the  blood  of  thousands.  Nor  this  among  heretics  only,  but  men 
of  the  same  belief,  yea,  confessors;  and  that  with  such  odious  ambition,  that 
Eusebius,  in  his  eighth  book,  testifies  he  abhorred  to  write.  And  the  rea 
son  is  not  obscure,  for  the  poor  dignity,  or  rather  burden,  of  a  parochial 
presbyter  could  not  engage  any  great  party,  nor  that  to  any  deadly  feud : 
but  prelaty  was  a  power  of  that  extent  and  sway,  that  if  her  election  were 
popular,  it  was  seldom  not  the  cause  of  some  faction  or  broil  in  the  church. 
But  if  her  dignity  came  by  favour  of  some  prince,  she  was  from  that  time 
his  creature,  and  obnoxious  to  comply  with  his  ends  in  state,  were  they 
right  or  wrong.  So  that,  instead  of  finding  prelaty  an  impeacher  of  schism 
or  faction,  the  more  I  search,  the  more  I  grow  into  all  persuasion  to  think 
rather  that  faction  and  she,  as  with  a  spousal  ring,  are  wedded  together, 
never  to  be  divorced.  But  here  let  every  one  behold  the  just  and  dread 
ful  judgment  of  God  meeting  with  the  audacious  pride  of  man,  that  durst 
offer  to  mend  the  ordinances  of  heaven.  God,  out  of  the  strife  of  men, 
brought  forth  by  his  apostles  to  the  church  that  beneficent  and  ever-dis 
tributing  office  of  deacons,  the  stewards  and  ministers  of  holy  alms :  man,  out 
of  the  pretended  care  of  peace  and  unity,  being  caught  in  the  snare  of  his 
impious  boldness  to  correct  the  will  of  Christ,  brought  forth  to  himself  upon 
the  church  that  irreconcilable  schism  of  perdition  and  apostasy,  the  Roman 
antichrist ;  for  that  the  exaltation  of  the  pope  arose  out  of  the  reason  of 
prelaty,  it  cannot  be  denied.  And  as  I  noted  before,  that  the  pattern  of 
the  high  priest  pleaded  for  in  the  gospel,  (for  take  away  the  head  priest, 
the  rest  are  but  a  carcase,)  sets  up  with  better  reason  a  pope  than  an  arch 
bishop  ;  for  if  prelaty  must  still  rise  and  rise  till  it  come  to  a  primate,  why 
should  it  stay  there  ?  when  as  the  catholic  government  is  not  to  follow  the 
division  of  kingdoms,  the  temple  best  representing  the  universal  church,  and 
the  high  priest  the  universal  head  :  so  I  observe  here,  that  if  to  quiet  schism 
there  must  be  one  head  of  prelaty  in  a  land,  or  monarchy,  rising  from  a 
provincial  to  a  national  primacy,  there  may,  upon  better  grounds  of  repress 
ing  schism,  be  set  up  one  catholic  head  over  the  catholic  church.  For 
the  peace  and  good  of  the  church  is  not  terminated  in  the  schismless  estate 
of  one  or  two  kingdoms,  but  should  be  provided  for  by  the  joint  consulta 
tion  of  all  reformed  Christendom :  that  all  controversy  may  end  in  the  final 
pronounce  or  canon  of  one  archprimate  or  protestant  pope.  Although  by 
this  means,  for  aught  I  see,  all  the  diameters  of  schism  may  as  well  meet 
and  be  knit  up  in  the  centre  of  one  grand  falsehood.  Now  let  all  impartial 
men  arbitrate  what  goodly  inference  these  two  main  reasons  of  the  prelates 
have,  that  by  a  natural  league  of  consequence  make  more  for  the  pope  than 
for  themselves ;  yea,  to  say  more  home,  are  the  very  womb  for  a  new  sub- 
antichrist  to  breed  in,  if  it  be  not  rather  the  old  force  and  power  of  the  same 
man  of  sin  counterfeiting  protestant.  It  was  not  the  prevention  of  schism 
but  it  was  schism  itself,  and  the  hateful  thirst  of  lording  in  the  church,  that 
first  bestowed  a  being  upon  prelaty ;  this  was  the  true  cause,  but  the  pre 
tence  is  still  the  same.  The  prelates,  as  they  would  have  it  thought,  are 
the  only  mauls  of  schism.  Forsooth  if  they  be  put  down,  a  deluge  of  innu 
merable,  sects  will  follow;  we  shall  be  all Brownists,  Familists,  Anabaptists. 
For  the  word  Puritan  seems  to  be  quashed,  and  all  that  heretofore  were 
counted  such,  are  now  Brownists.  And  thus  do  they  raise  an  evil  report 
upon  the  expected  reforming  grace  that  God  hath  bid  us  hope  for ;  like  those 
faithless  spies,  whose  carcases  shall  perish  in  the  wilderness  of  their  own 
confused  ignorance,  and  never  taste  the  good  of  reformation.  Do  they 
keep  away  schism?  If  to  bring  a  numb  and  chill  stupidity  of  soul,  an  unac- 
tive  blindness  of  mind,  upon  the  people  by  their  leaden  doctrine,  or  no 
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doctrine  at  all ;  if  to  persecute  all  knowing  and  zealous  Christians  by  the 
"violence  of  their  courts,  be  to  keep  away  schism,  they  keep  schism  away 
indeed :  and  by  this  kind  of  discipline  all  Italy  and  Spain  is  as  purely 

/and  politically  kept  from  schism  as  England  hath  been  by  them.     With  as 

good  a  plea  might  the  dead-palsy, boast  to  a  man,  It  is  I  that  free  you  from 

\  stitches  arid  pains,  and  the  troublesome  feeling  of  cold  and  heat,  of  wounds 

'"and  strokes  ;  if  I  were  gone,  all  these  would  molest  you.     The  winter  might 

/as  well  vaunt  itself  against  the  spring,  I  destroy  all  noisome  and  rank  weeds, 
I  keep  down  all  pestilent  vapours  ;  yes,  and  all  wholesome  herbs,  and  all 
•Afresh  dews,  by  your  violent  and  hidebound  frost :  but  when  the  gentle  west 
winds  shall  open  the  fruitful  bosom  of  the  earth,  thus  over-girded  by  your 
•  imprisonment,  then  the  flowers  put  forth  and  spring,  and  then  the  sun  shall 
1  scatter  the  mists,  and  the  manuring  hand  of  the  tiller  shall  root  up  all  that 
/  burdens  the  soil  without  thank  to  your  bondage.  But  far  worse  than  any 
frozen  captivity  is  the  bondage  of  prelates;  for  that  other,  if  it  keep  down 
any  thing  which  is  good  within  the  earth,  so  doth  it  likewise  that  which 
is  ill ;  but  these  let  out  freely  the  ill,  and  keep  down  the  good,  or  else  keep 
down  the  lesser  ill,  and  let  out  the  greatest.  Be  ashamed  at  last  to  tell  the 
parliament,  ye  curb  schismatics,  whenas  they  know  ye  cherish  and  side 
with  papists,  and  are  now  as  it  were  one  party  with  them ;  and  it  is  said  they 
help  to  petition  for  ye.  Can  we  believe  that  your  government  strains  in 
good  earnest  at  the  petty  gnats  of  schism,  whenas  we  see  it  makes  nothing 
to  swallow  the  camel  heresy  of  Rome,  but  that  indeed  your  thoats  are  of  the 
right  pharisaical  strain?  where  are  those  schismatics,  with  whom  the  pre 
lates  hold  such  hot  skirmish  ?  show  us  your  acts,  those  glorious  annals  which 
your  courts  of  loathed  memory  lately  deceased  have  left  us  ?  Those  schis 
matics  I  doubt  me  will  be  found  the  most  of  them  such  as  whose  only  schism 
was  to  have  spoken  the  truth  against  your  high  abominations  and  cruelties 
in  the  church ;  this  is  the  schism  ye  hate  most,  the  removal  of  your  crimin- 
ous  hierarchy.  A  politic  government  of  yours,  and  of  a  pleasant  conceit, 
set  up  to  remove  those  as  a  pretended  schism,  that  would  remove  you  as  a 
palpable  heresy  in  government.  If  the  schism  would  pardon  ye  that,  she 
might  go  jagged  in  as  many  cuts  and  slashes  as  she  pleased  for  you.  As 
for  the  rending  of  the  church,  we  have  many  reasons  to  think  it  is  not  that 
which  ye  labour  to  prevent,  so  much  as  the  rending  of  your  pontifical 
sleeves :  that  schism  would  be  the  sorest  schism  to  you ;  that  would  be 
Brownism  and  Anabaptism  indeed.  If  we  go  down,  say  you,  (as  if  Adrian's 
wall  were  broken,)  a  flood  of  sects  will  rush  in.  What  sects?  What  are 
their  opinions?  Give  us  the  inventory:  it  will  appear  both  by  your  former 
prosecutions  and  your  present  instances,  that  they  are  only  such  to- speak 
of,  as  are  offended  with  your  lawless  government,  your  ceremonies,  your 
liturgy,  an  extract  of  the  mass-book  translated.  But  that  they  should  be 
contemners  of  public  prayer,  and  churches  used  without  superstition,  I  trust 
God  will  manifest  it  ere  it  long  to  be  as  false  a  slander,  as  your  former 
slanders  against  the  Scots.  Noise  it  till  ye  be  hoarse,  that  a  rabble -of  sects 
will  come  in  ;  it  will  be  answered  ye,  no  rabble,  sir  priest,  but  an  unanimous 
multitude  of  good  protestants  will  then  join  to  the  church,  which  now,  because 
of  you,  stand  separated.  This  will  be  the  dreadful  consequence  of  your 
removal.  As  for  those  terrible  names  of  sectaries  and  schismatics,  which  ye 
have  got  together,  we  know  your  manner  of  fight,  when  the  quiver  of  your 
arguments,  which  is  ever  thin,  and  weakly  stored,  after  the  first  brunt  is  quite 
empty,  your  course  is  to  betake  ye  to  your  other  quiver  of  slander,  wherein 
lies  your  best  archery.  And  whom  you  could  not  move  by  sophistical  arguing, 
them  you  think  to  confute  by  scandalous  misnaming;  thereby  inciting  the 
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blinder  sort  of  people  to  mislike  and  deride  sound  doctrine  and  good  Christian 
ity,  under  two  or  three  vile  and  hateful  terms.  But  if  we  could  easily  endure 
and  dissolve  your  doughtiest  reasons  in  argument,  we  shall  more  easily  bear 
the  worst  of  your  unreasonableness  in  calumny  and  false  report :  especially 
being  foretold  by  Christ,  that  if  he  our  master  were  by  your  predecessors  called 
Samaritan  and  Beelzebub,  we  must  not  think  it  strange  if  his  best  disciples 
in  the  reformation  as  at  first  by  those  of  your  tribe  they  were  called  Lollards 
and  Hussites,  so  now  by  you  be  termed  Puritans  and  Brownists.  But  my 
hope  is,  that  the  people  of  England  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  juggled 
thus  out  of  their  faith  and  religion  by  a  mist  of  names  cast  before  their  eyes, 
but  will  search  wisely  by  the  Scriptures,  and  look  quite  through  this  fraudu 
lent  aspersion  of  a  disgraceful  name  into  the  things  themselves :  knowing 
that  the  primitive  Christians  in  their  times  were  accounted  such  as  are  now 
called  Familists  and  Adamites,  or  worse.  And  many  on  the  prelatic  side, 
like  the  church  of  Sardis,  have  a  name  to  live,  and  yet  are  dead ;  to  be 
protes,tants,  and  are  indeed  papists  in  most  of  their  principles.  Thus  per 
suaded,  this  your  old  fallacy  we  shall  soon  unmask,  and  quickly  apprehend 
how  you  prevent  schism,  and  who  are  your  schismatics.  But  what  if  ye 
prevent  and  hinder  all  goods  means  of  preventing  schism  ?  That  way  which 
the  apostles  used,  was  to  call  a  council :  from  which,  by  any  thing  that  can 
be  learned  from  the  fifteenth  of  the  Acts,  no  faithful  Christian  was  debarred, 
to  whom  knowledge  and  piety  might  give  entrance.  Of  such  a  council  as 
this  every  parochial  consistory  is  a  right  homogeneous  and  constituting  part, 
being  in  itself,  as  it  were,  a  little  synod,  and  towards  a  general  assembly 
moving  upon  her  own  basis  in  an  even  and  firm  progression,  as  those  smaller 
squares  in  battle  unite  in  one  great  cube,  the  main  phalanx,  an  emblem  of 
truth  and  steadfastness.  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  prelaty  ascending  by 
a  gradual  monarchy  from  bishop  to  archbishop,  from  thence  to  primate,  and 
from  thence,  for  there  can  be  no  reason  yielded  neither  in  nature  nor  ir* 
religion,  wherefore,  if  it  have  lawfully  mounted  thus  high,  it  should  not  be 
a  lordly  ascendant  in  the  horoscope  of  the  church,  from  primate  to  patriarch, 
and  so  to  pope :  I  say  prelaty  thus  ascending  in  a  continual  pyramid  upon 
pretence  to  perfect  the  church's  unity,  if  notwithstanding  it  be  found  most 
needful,  yea  the  utmost  help  to  darn  up  the  rents  of  schism  by  calling  a 
council,  what  does  it  but  teach  us  that  prelaty  is  of  no  force  to  effect  this 
work,  which  she  boasts  to  be  her  masterpiece  ;  and  that  her  pyramid  aspires 
and  sharpens  to  ambition,  not  to  perfection  or  unity?  This  we  know,  that 
as  often  as  any  great  schism  disparts  the  church,  and  synods  be  proclaimed, 
the  presbyters  have  as  great  right  there,  and  as  free  vote  of  old,  as  the 
bishops,  which  the  canon  law  conceals  not.  So  that  prelaty,  if  she  will 
seek  to  close  up  divisions  in  the  church,  must  be  forced  to  dissolve  and 
unmake  her  own  pyramidal  figure,  which  she  affirms  to  be  of  such  uniting 
power,  whenas  indeed  it  is  the  most  dividing  and  schismatical  form  that 
geometricians  know  of,  and  must  be  fain  to  inglobe  or  incube  herself  among 
the  presbyters  ;  which  she  hating  to  do,  sends  her  haughty  prelates  from  all 
parts  with  their  forked  mitres,  the  badge  of  schism,  or  the  stamp  of  his 
cloven  foot  whom  they  serve  I  think,  who,  according  to  their  hierarchies 
acuminating  still  higher  and  higher  in  a  cone  of  prelaty,  instead  of  healing 
up  the  gashes  of  the  church,  as  it  happens  in  such  pointed  bodies  meeting, 
fall  to  gore  one  another  with  their  sharp  spires  for  upper  place  and  prece 
dence,  till  the  council  itself  proves  the  greatest  schism  of  all.  And  thus 
they  are  so  far  from  hindering  dissension,  that  they  have  made  unprofitable, 
and  even  noisome,  the  chiefest  remedy  we  have  to  keep  Christendom  at  one, 
which  is  by  councils :  and  these,  if  we  rightly  consider  apostolic  example, 
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are  nothing  else  but  general  presbyteries.  This  seemed  so  far  from  the 
apostles  to  think  much  of,  as  if  hereby  their  dignity  were  impaired,  that,  as 
we  may  gather  by  those  epistles  of  Peter  and  John,  which  are  likely  to  be 
latest  written,  when  the  church  grew  to  a  settling,  like  those  heroic  patri 
cians  of  Rome  (if  we  may  use  such  comparison)  hastening  to  lay  down 
their  dictatorship,  they  rejoiced  to  call  themselves,  and  to  be  as  fellow-el 
ders  among  their  brethren ;  knowing  that  their  high  office  was  but  as  the 
scaffolding  of  the  church  yet  unbuilt,  and  would  be  but  a  troublesome  dis 
figurement,  so  soon  as  the  building  was  finished.  But  the  lofty  minds  of 
an  age  or  two  after,  such  was  their  small  discerning,  thought  it  a  poor  in 
dignity,  that  the  high-reared  government  of  the  church  should  so  on  a 
sudden,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  squat  into  a  presbytery.  Next,  or  rather, 
before  councils,  the  timeliest  prevention  of  schism  is  to  preach  the  gospel 

^  abundantly  and  powerfully  throughout  all  the  land,  to  instruct  the  youth 
religiously,  to  endeavour  how  the  Scriptures  may  be  easiest  understood  by 
all  men ;  to  all  which  the  proceedings  of  these  men  have  been  on  set  pur 
pose  contrary. 

But  how,  0  prelates,  should  you  remove  schism  ?  and  how  should  you 
not  remove  and  oppose  all  the  means  of  removing  schism  ?  when  prelaty  is 
a  schism  itself  from  the  most  reformed  and  most  flourishing  of  our  neigh 
bour  churches  abroad,  and  a  sad  subject  of  discord  and  offence  to  the  whole 
nation  at  home.  The  remedy  which  you  allege,  is  the  very  disease  we 
groan  under ;  and  never  can  be  to  us  a  remedy  but  by  removing  itself. 
Your  predecessors  were  believed  to  assume  this  pre-eminence  above  their 
brethren,  only  that  they  might  appease  dissension.  Now  God  and  the 
church  call  upon  you,  for  the  same  reason,  to  lay  it  down,  as  being  to 
thousands  of  good  men  offensive,  burdensome,  intolerable.  Surrender  that 
pledge,  which,  unless  you  foully  usurped  it,  the  church  gave  you,  and  now 
claims  it  again,  for  the  reason  she  first  lent  it.  Discharge  the  trust  com 
mitted  to  you,  prevent  schism;  and  that  ye  can  never  do,  but  by  discharg 
ing  yourselves.  That  government  which  ye  hold,  we  confess,  prevents 
much,  hinders  much,  removes  much  ;  but  what?  the  schisms  and  grievances 
of  the  church?  no,  but  all  the  peace  and  unity,  all  the  welfare  not  of  the 
church  alone,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom.  And  if  it  be  still  permitted  ye  to 
hold,  will  cause  the  most  sad,  I  know  not  whether  separation  be  enough 
to  say,  but  such  a  wide  gulf  of  distraction  in  this  land,  as  will  never  close 
her  dismal  gap  until  ye  be  forced,  (for  of  yourselves  you  will  never  do  as 
that  Roman,  Curtius,  nobly  did,)  for  the  church's  peace  and  your  country's, 
to  leap  into  the  midst,  and  be  no  more  seen.  By  this  we  shall  know  whe 
ther  yours  be  that  ancient  prelaty,  which  you  say  was  first  constituted  for 
the  reducemeht  of  quiet  and  unanimity  into  the  church.,  for  then  you  will 

/•'  not  delay  to  prefer  that  above  your  own  preferment.  If  otherwise,  we 
must  be  confident  that  your  prelaty  is  nothing  else  but  your  ambition,  an  in 
solent  preferring  of  yourselves  above  your  brethren ;  and  all  your  learned 
scraping  in  antiquity,  even  to  disturb  the  bones  of  old  Aaron  and  his  sons 
in  their  graves,  is  but  to  maintain  and  set  upon  our  necks  a  stately  and  se 
vere  dignity,  which  you  called  sacred,  and  is  nothing  in  very  deed  but  a 
grave  and  reverend  gluttony,  a  sanctimonious  avarice ;  in  comparison  of 
which,  all  the  duties  and  dearnesses  which  ye  owe  to  God  or  to  his  church, 
to  law,  custom,  or  nature,  ye  have  resolved  to  set  at  nought.  I  could  put 
you  in  mind  what  counsel  Clement,  a  fellow-labourer  with  the  apostles, 
gave  to  the  presbyters  of  Corinth,  whom  the  people,  though  unjustly,  sought 
to  remove.  "  Who  among  you,"  saith  he,  "  is  noble-minded,  who  is  piti 
ful,  who  is  charitable  ?  let  him  say  thus,  If  for  me  this  sedition,  this  enmity, 
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these  differences  be,  I  willingly  depart,  I  go  my  ways ;  only  let  the  flock 
of  Christ  be  at  peace  with  the  presbyters  that  are  set  over  it.  He  that  shall 
do  this,"  saith  he,  "  shall  get  him  great  honour  in  the  Lord,  and  all  places 
will  receive  him."  This  was  Clement's  counsel  to  good  and  holy  men, 
that  they  should  depart  rather  from  their  just  office,  than  by  their  stay  to 
ravel  out  the  seamless  garment  of  concord  in  the  church.  But  I  have  bet 
ter  counsel  to  give  the  prelates,  and  far  more  acceptable  to  their  ears ;  this 
advice  in  my  opinion  is  fitter  for  them :  cling  fast  to  your  pontificial  sees, 
bate  not,  quit  yourselves  like  barons,  stand  to  the  utmost  for  your  haughty 
courts  and  votes  in  parliament.  Still  tell  us,  that  you  prevent  schism,  though 
schism  and  combustion  be  the  very  issue  of  your  bodies,  your  first-born ; 
and  set  your  country  a  bleeding  in  a  prelatical  mutiny,  to  fight  for  your 
pomp,  and  that  ill-favoured  weed  of  temporal  honour,  that  sits  dishonour 
ably  upon  your  laic  shoulders ;  that  ye  may  be  fat  and  fleshy,  swoln  with 
high  thoughts  and  big  with  mischievous  designs,  when  God  comes  to  visit 
upon  you  all  this  fourscore  years'  vexation  of  his  church  under  your  Egyp 
tian  tyranny.  For  certainly  of  all  those  blessed  souls  which  you  have  per 
secuted,  and  those  miserable  ones  which  you  have  lost,  the  just  vengeance 
does  not  sleep. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

That  those  many  sects  and  schisms  by  some  supposed  to  be  among  us,  and 
that  rebellion  in  Ireland,  ought  not  to  be  a  hinderance,  but  a  hastening  of 
reformation. 

As  for  those  many  sects  and  divisions  rumoured  abroad  to  be  amongst 
us,  it  is  not  hard  to  perceive,  that  they  are  partly  the  mere  fictions  and 
false  alarms  of  the  prelates,  thereby  to  cast  amazements  and  panic  terrors 
into  the  hearts  of  weaker  Christians,  that  they  should  not  venture  to  change 
the  present  deformity  of  the  church,  for  fear  of  I  know  not  what  worse 
inconveniences.  With  the  same  objected  fears  and  suspicions,  we  know 
that  subtle  prelate  Gardner  sought  to  divert  the  reformation.  It  may  suffice 
us  to  be  taught  by  St.  Paul,  that  there  must  be  sects  for  the  manifesting  of 
those  that  are  sound-hearted.  These  are  but  winds  and  flaws  to  try  the 
floating  vessel  of  our  faith,  whether  it  be  stanch  and  sail  well,  whether  our 
ballast  be  just,  our  anchorage  and  cable  strong.  By  this  is  seen  who  lives 
by  faith  and  certain  knowledge,  and  who  by  credulity  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  age1;  whose  virtue  is  of  an  unchangeable  grain,  and  whose 
of  a  slight  wash.  If  God  come  to  try  our  constancy,  we  ought  not  to  shrink 
or  stand  the  less  firmly  for  that,  but  pass  on  with  more  steadfast  resolution 
to  establish  the  truth,  though  it  were  through  a  lane  of  sects  and  heresies 
on  each  side.  Other  things  men  do  to  the  glory  of  God ;  but  sects  and 
errors,  it  seems,  God  suffers  to  be  for  the  glory  of  good  men,  that  the  world 
may  know  and  reverence  their  true  fortitude  and  undaunted  constancy  in 
the  truth.  Let  us  not  therefore  make  these  things  an  incumbrance,  or  an 
excuse  of  our  delay  in  reforming,  which  God  sends  us  as  an  incitement  to 
proceed  with  more  honour  and  alacrity:  for  if  there  were  no  opposition, 
where  were  the  trial  of  an  unfeigned  goodness  and  magnanimity?  Virtue 
that  wavers  is  not  virtue,  but  vice  revolted  from  itself,  and  after  a  while 
returning.  The  actions  of  just  arid  pious  men  do  not  darken  in  their  mid- 
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die  course ;  but  Solomon  tells  us,  they  are  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  But  if  we  shall  suffer  the  trifling 
doubts  and  jealousies  of  future  sects  to  overcloud  the  fair  beginnings  of  pur 
posed  reformation,  let  us  rather  fear  that  another  proverb  of  the  same  wise 
man  be  not  upbraided  to  us,  that  "  the  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness, 
they  stumble  at  they  know  not  what."  If  sects  and  schisms  be  turbulent 
in  the  unsettled  estate  of  a  church,  while  it  lies  under  the  amending  hand, 
it  best  beseems  our  Christian  courage  to  think  they  are  but  as  the  throes 
and  pangs  that  go  before  the  birth  of  reformation,  and  that  the  work  itself 
is  now  in  doing.  For  if  we  look  but  on  the  nature  of  elemental  and 
mixed  things,  we  know  they  cannot  suffer  any  change  of  one  kind  or  quality 
into  another,  without  the  struggle  of  contrarieties.  And  in  things  artificial, 
seldom  any  elegance  is  wrought  without  a  superfluous  waste  and  refuse  in 
the  transaction.  No  marble  statue  can  be  politely  carved,  no  fair  edifice 
built,  without  almost  as  much  rubbish  and  sweeping.  Insomuch  that  even 
in  the  spiritual  conflict  of  St.  Paul's  conversion,  there  fell  scales  from  his 
eyes,  that  were  not  perceived  before.  No  wonder  then  in  the  reforming  of 
a  church,  which  is  never  brought  to  effect  without  the  fierce  encounter  of 
truth  and  falsehood  together,  if,  as  it  were,  the  splinters  and  shards  of  so 
violent  a  jousting,  there  fall  from  between  the  shock  many  fond  errors  and 
fanatic  opinions,  which,  when  truth  has  the  upper  hand,  and  the  reforma 
tion  shall  be  perfected,  will  easily  be  rid  out  of  the  way,  or  kept  so  low,  as 
that  they  shall  be  only  the  exercise  of  our  knowledge,  not  the  disturbance 
or  interruption  of  our  faith.  As  for  that  which  Barclay,  in  his  "  Image  of 
Minds,"  writes  concerning  the  horrible  and  barbarous  conceits  of  English 
men  in  their  religion,  I  deem  it  spoken  like  what  he  was,  a  fugitive  papist 
traducing  the  island  whence  he  sprung.  It  may  be  more  judiciously  ga 
thered  from  hence,  that  the  Englishman  of  many  other  nations  is  least 
atheistical,  and  bears  a  natural  disposition  of  much  reverence  and  awe  to 
wards  the  Deity ;  but  in  his  weakness  and  want  of  better  instruction,  which 
among  us  too  frequently  is  neglected,  especially  by  the  meaner  sort,  turning 
the  bent  of  his  own  wits,  with  a  scrupulous  and  ceaseless  care,  what  he 
might  do  to  inform  himself  aright  of  God  and  his  worship,  he  may  fall  not 
unlikely  sometimes,  as  any  other  landman,  into  an  uncouth  opinion.  And 
f  erily  if  we  look  at  his  native  towardliness  in  the  roughcast  without  breed 
ing,  some  nation  or  other  may  haply  be  better  composed  to  a  natural  civility 
and  right  judgment  than  he.  But  if  he  get  the  benefit  once  of  a  wise  and 
well  rectified  nurture,  which  must  first  come  in  general  from  the  godly  vigi 
lance  of  me  church,  I  suppose  that  wherever  mention  is  made  of  countries, 
manners,  or  men,  the  English  people,  among  the  first  that  shall  be  praised, 
may  deserve  to  be  accounted  a  right  pious,  right  honest,  and  right  hardy 
nation.  But  thus  while  some  stand  dallying  and  deferring  to  reform  for  fear 
of  that  which  should  mainly  hasten  them  forward,  lest  schism  and  error 
should  increase,  we  may  now  thank  ourselves  and  our  delays,  if  instead  of 
schism  a  bloody  and  inhuman  rebellion  be  strook  in  between  our  slow  mov- 
ings.  Indeed  against  violent  and  powerful  opposition  there  can  be  no  just 
blame  of  a  lingering  dispatch.  But  this  I  urge  against  those  that  discourse 
it  for  a  maxim,  as  if  the  swift  opportunities  of  establishing  or  reforming 
religion  were  to  attend  upon  the  phlegm  of  state  business.  In  state  many 
things  at  first  are  crude  and  hard  to  digest,  which  only  time  and  delibera 
tion  can  supple  and  concoct.  But  in  religion,  wherein  is  no  immaturity, 
nothing  out  of  season,  it  goes  far  otherwise.  The  door  of  grace  turns  upon 
smooth  hinges,  wide  opening  to  send  out,  but  soon  shutting  to  recall  the 
precious  offers  of  mercy  to  a  nation:  which,  unless  watchfulness  and  zeal, 
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two  quicksighted  and  ready-handed  virgins,  be  there  in  our  behalf  to  re 
ceive,  we  lose :  and  still  the  oftener  we  lose,  the  straiter  the  door  opens,  and 
the  less  is  offered.  This  is  all  we  get  by  demurring  in  God's  service.  It 
is  not  rebellion  that  ought  to  be  the  hinderance  of  reformation,  but  it  is  the 
want  of  this  which  is  the  cause  of  that.  The  prelates  which  boast  them 
selves  the  only  bridlers  of  schism,  God  knows  have  been  so  cold  and  back 
ward  both  there  and  with  us  to  repress  heresy  and  idolatry,  that  either 
through  their  carelessness  or  their  craft,  all  this  mischief  is  befallen.  What 
can  the  Irish  subjects  do  less  in  God's  just  displeasure  against  us,  than 
revenge  upon  English  bodies  the  little  care  that  our  prelates  have  had  of 
their  souls?  Nor  hath  their  negligence  been  new  in  that  island,  but  ever 
notorious  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  as  Camden  their  ktiown  friend  for 
bears  not  to  complain.  Yet  so  little  are  they  touched  with  remorse  of  these 
their  cruelties,  (for  these  cruelties  are  theirs,  the  bloody  revenge  of  those 
souls  which  they  have  famished,)  that  when  as  against  our  brethren  the 
Scots,  who,  by  their  upright  and  loyal  deeds,  have  now  brought  themselves 
an  honourable  name  to  posterity,  whatsoever  malice  by  slander  could  invent, 
rage  in  hostility  attempt,  they  greedily  attempted ;  toward  these  murderous 
Irish,  the  enemies  of  God  and  mankind,  a  cursed  offspring  of  their  own 
connivance,  no  Vnan  takes  notice  but  that  they  seem  to  be  very  calmly  and 
indifferently  affected.  Where  then  should  we  begin  to  extinguish  a  rebel 
lion,  that  hath  its  cause  from  the  misgovernment  of  the  church  ?  where, 
but  at  the  church's  reformation,  and  the  removal  of  that  government,  which 
pursues  and  wars  with  all  good  Christians  under  the  name  of  schismatics, 
but  maintains  and  fosters  all  papists  and  idolaters  as  tolerable  Christians  ? 
And  if  the  sacred  Bible  may  be  our  light,  we  are  neither  without  example, 
nor  the  witness  of  God  himself,  that  the  corrupted  state  of  the  church  is 
both  the  cause  of  tumult  and  civil  wars,  and  that  to  stint  them,  the  peace 
of  the  church  must  first  be  settled.  "Now,  for  a  long  season,"  saith  Aza- 
riah  to  King  Asa,  "  Israel  hath  been  without  the  true  God,  and  without  a 
teaching  priest,  and  without  law :  and  in  those  times  there  was  no  peace  to 
him  that  went  out,  nor  to  him  that  came  in,  but  great  vexations  were  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries.  A  nation  was  destroyed  of  nation,  and 
city  of  city,  for  God  did  vex  them  with  all  adversity.  Be  ye  strong  there 
fore,"  saith  he  to  the  reformers  of  that  age,  "  and  let  not  your  hands  be 
weak,  for  your  work  shall  be  rewarded."  And  in  those  prophets  that  lived 
in  the  times  of  reformation  after  the  captivity,  often  doth  God  stir  up  the 
people  to  consider,  that  while  establishment  of  church-matters  was  neglect 
ed,  and  put  off,  there  "  was  no  peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  in ;  for 
I,"  saith  God,  "  had  set  all  men  every  one  against  his  neighbour."  But 
from  the  very  day  forward  that  they  went  seriously  and  effectually  about 
the  welfare  of  the  church,  he  tells  them,  that  they  themselves  might  per 
ceive  the  sudden  change  of  things  into  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  condition. 
But  it  will  here  be  said,  that  the  reformation  is  a  long  work,  and  the  mise 
ries  of  Ireland  are  urgent  of  a  speedy  redress.  They  be  indeed  ;  and  how 
speedy  we  are,  the  poor  afflicted  remnant  of  our  martyred  countrymen  that 
sit  there  on  the  seashore,  counting  the  hours  of  our  delay  with  their  sighs, 
and  the  minutes  with  their  falling  tears,  perhaps  with  the  distilling  of  their 
bloody  wounds,  if  they  have  not  quite  by  this  time  cast  off,  and  almost 
cursed  the  vain  hope  of  our  foundered  ships  and  aids,  can  best  judge  how 
speedy  we  are  to  their  relief.  But  let  their  succours  be  hasted,  as  all  need 
and  reason  is;  and  let  not  therefore  the  reformation,  which  is  the  chiefest 
cause  of  success  and  victory,  be  still  procrastinated.  They  of  the  captivity 
in  their  greatest  extremities  could  find  both  counsel  and  hands  enough  at 
VOL.  I.  9  F  2 
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once  to  build,  and  to  expect  the  enemy's  assault.  And  we,  for  our  parts, 
a  populous  and  mighty  nation,  must  needs  be  fallen  into  a  strange  plight 
either  of  effeminacy  or  confusion,  if  Ireland,  that  was  once  the  conquest  of 
one  single  earl  with  his  private  forces,  and  the  small  assistance  of  a  petty 
Kernish  prince,  should  now  take  up  all  the  wisdom  and  prowess  of  this 
potent  monarchy,  to  quell  a  barbarous  crew  of  rebels,  whom,  if  we  take 
but  the  right  course  to  subdue,  that  is,  beginning  at  the  reformation  of  our 
church,  their  own  horrid  murders  and  rapes  will  so  fight  against  them,  that 
the  very  sutlers  and  horse-boys  of  the  camp  will  be  able  to  rout  and  chase 
them,  without  the  staining  of  any  noble  sword.  To  proceed  by  other 
method  in  this  enterprise,  be  our  captains  and  commanders  never  so  ex 
pert,  will  be  as  great  an  error  in  the  art  of  war,  as  any  novice  in  soldiership 
ever  committed.  And  thus  I  leave  it  as  a  declared  truth,  that  neither  the 
fear  of  sects,  no,  nor  rebellion,  can  be  a  fit  plea  to  stay  reformation,  but 
rather  to  push  it  forward  with  all  possible  diligence  and  speed. 


THE    SECOND   BOOK. 

How  happy  were  it  for  this  frail,  and  as  it  may  be  called  mortal  life  of 
man,  since  all  earthly  things  which  have  the  name  of  good  and  convenient 
in  our  daily  use,  are  withal  so  cumbersome  and  full  of  trouble,  if  knowledge, 
yet  which  is  the  best  and  lightsomest  possession  of  the  mind,  were,  as  the 
common  saying  is,  no  burden;  and  that  what  it  wanted  of  being  a  load  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  it  did  not  with  a  heavy  advantage  overlay  upon  the 
spirit !  For  not  to  speak  of  that  knowledge  that  rests  in  the  contemplation 
of  natural  causes  and  dimensions,  which  must  needs  be  a  lower  wisdom, 
as  the  object  is  low,  certain  it  is,  that  he  W7ho  hath  obtained  in  more  than 
the  scantiest  measure  to  know  any  thing  distinctly  of  God,  and  of  his  true 
worship,  and  what  is  infallibly  good  and  happy  in  the  state  of  man's  life, 
what  in  itself  evil  and  miserable,  though  vulgarly  not  so  esteemed ;  he  that 
hath  obtained  to  know  this,  the  only  high  valuable  wisdom  indeed,  remem 
bering  also  that  God,  even  to  a  strictness,  requires  the  improvement  of 
these  his  entrusted  gifts,  cannot  but  sustain  a  sorer  burden  of  mind,  and 
more  pressing,  than  any  supportable  toil  or  weight  which  the  body  can 
labour  under,  how  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  dispose  and  employ  those 
sums  of  knowledge  and  illumination,  which  God  hath  sent  him  into  this 
world  to  trade  with.  And  that  which  aggravates  the  burden  more,  is,  that 
having  received  amongst  his  allotted  parcels,  certain  precious  truths,  of 
such  an  orient  lustre  as  no  diamond  can  equal ;  which  nevertheless  he  has 
in  charge  to  put  off  at  any  cheap  rate,  yea,  for  nothing  to  them  that  will ; 
the  great  merchants  of  this  world,  fearing  that  this  course  would  soon  dis 
cover  and  disgrace  the  false  glitter  of  their  deceitful  wares,  wherewith  they 
abase  the  people,  like  poor  Indians  with  beads  and  glasses,  practise  by  all 
means  how  they  may  suppress  the  vending  of  such  rarities,  and  at  such  a 
cheapness  as  would  undo  them,  and  turn  their  trash  upon  their  hands. 
Therefore  by  gratifying  the  corrupt  desires  of  men  in  fleshly  doctrines,  they 
stir  them  up  to  persecute  with  hatred  and  contempt  all  those  that  seek  to 
bear  themselves  uprightly  in  this  their  spiritual  factory :  which  they  foresee 
ing,  though  they  cannot  but  testify  of  truth,  and  the  excellency  of  that  hea 
venly  traffic  which  they  bring,  against  what  opposition  or  danger  soever, 
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yet  needs  must  it  sit  heavily  upon  their  spirits,  that,  being  in  God's  prime 
intention,  and  their  own,  selected  heralds  of  peace,  and  dispensers  of  trea 
sure  inestimable,  without  price  to  them  that  have  no  peace,  they  find  in  the 
discharge  of  their  commission,  that  they  are  made  the  greatest  variance  and 
offence,  a  very  sword  and  fire  both  in  house  and  city  over  the  whole  earth. 
This  is  that  which  the  sad  prophet  Jeremiah  laments:  "Wo  is  me,  my 
mother,  that  thou  hast  borne  me,  a  man  of  strife  and  contention!"  And  al 
though  divine  inspiration  must  certainly  have  been  sweet  to  those  ancient 
prophets,  yet  the  irksomeness  of  that  truth  which  they  brought  was  so  un 
pleasant  unto  them,  that  everywhere  they  call  it  a  burden.  Yea,  that  mis- 
terious  book  of  revelation,  which  the  great  evangelist  was  bid  to  eat,  as  it 
had  been  some  eyebrightening  electuary  of  knowledge  and  foresight,  though 
it  were  sweet  in  his  mouth,  and  in  the  learning,  it  was  bitter  in  his  belly, 
bitter  in  the  denouncing.  Nor  was  this  hid  from  the  wise  poet  Sophocles, 
who  in  that  place  of  his  tragedy,  where  Tiresias  is  called  to  resolve  king 
(Edipus  in  a  matter  which  he  knew  would  be  grievous,  brings  him  in  be 
moaning  his  lot  that  he  knew  more  than  other  men.  For  surely  to  every 
good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be 
the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thousands ;  much  better  would  it  like  him 
doubtless  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his 
chief  intended  business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their 
own  true 'happiness.  But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet,  and 
blow  a  dolorous  or  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say, 
or  what  he  shall  conceal.  If  he  shall  think  to  be  silent  as  Jeremiah  did, 
because  of  the  reproach  and  derision  he  met  with  daily,  "and  all  his  fa 
miliar  friends  watched  for  his  halting,"  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  speaking 
the  truth,  he  would  be  forced  to  confess  as  he  confessed ;  "  his  word  was 
in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  ray  bones ;  I  was  weary  with  for 
bearing  and  could  not  stay."  Which  might  teach  these  times  not  suddenly 
to  condemn  all  things  that  are  sharply  spoken  or  vehemently  written  as 
proceeding  out  of  stomach,  virulence,  and  ill  nature;  but  to  consider  rather, 
that  if  the  prelates  have  leave  to  say  the  worst  that  can  be  said,  or  do  the 
worst  that  can  be  done,  while  they  strive  to  keep  to  themselves,  to  their 
great  pleasure  and  commodity,  those  things  which  they  ought  to  render  up, 
no  man  can  be  justly  offended  with  him  that  shall  endeavour  to  impart  and 
bestow,  without  any  gain  to  himself,  those  sharp  and  saving  words  which 
would  be  a  terror  and  a  torment  in  him  to  keep  back.  For  me,  I  have 
determined  to  lay  up  as  the  best  treasure  and  solace  of  a  good  old  age,  if 
God  vouchsafe  it  me,  the  honest  liberty  of  free  speech  from  my  youth, 
where  I  shall  think  it  available  in  so  dear  a  concernment  as  the  church's 
good.  For  if  I  be,  either  by  disposition  or  what  other  cause,  too  inquisi 
tive,  or  suspicious  of  myself  and  mine  own  doings,  who  can  help  it?  But 
this  I  foresee,  that  should  the  church  be  brought  under  heavy  oppression, 
and  God  have  given  me  ability  the  while  to  reason  against  that  man  that 
should  be  the  author  of  so  foul  a  deed ;  or  should  she,  by  blessing  from 
above  on  the  industry  and  courage  of  faithful  men,  change  this  her  dis 
tracted  estate  into  better  days,  without  the  least  furtherance  or  contribution 
of  those  few  talents,  which  God  at  that  present  had  lent  me ;  I  foresee  what 
stories  I  should  hear  within  myself,  all  my  life  after,  of  discourage  and  re 
proach.  Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the  church  of  God  is  now  again  at  the 
foot  of  her  insulting  enemies,  and  thou  bewailest ;  what  matters  it  for  thee, 
or  thy  bewailing?  When  time  was,  thou  cauldst  not  find  a  syllable  of  all 
that  thou  hast  read,  or  studied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf.  Yet  ease  and  leisure 
was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts,  out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men. 
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Thou  hast  the  diligence,  the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain  subject 
were  to  be  adorned  or  beautified ;  but  when  the  cause  of  God  and  his  church 
was  to  be  pleaded,  for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which 
thou  hast,  God  listened  if  he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous  ser 
vants,  but  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast;  from  henceforward1  be  that  which 
thine  own  brutish  silence  hath  made  thee.  Or  else  I  should  have  heard 
on  the  other  ear;  slothful,  and  ever  to  be  set  light  by,  the  church  hath 
now  overcome  her  late  distresses  after  the  unwearied  labours  of  many  her 
true  servants  that  stood  up  in  her  defence;  thou  also  wouldst  take  upon 
thee  to  share  amongst  them  of  their  joy:  but  wherefore  thou?  Where  canst 
thou  show  any  word  or  deed  of  thine  which  might  have  hastened  her 
peace  ?  Whatever  thou  dost  now  talk,  or  write,  or  look,  is  the  alms  of 
other  men's  active  prudence  and  zeal.  Dare  not  now  to  say  or  do  any 
thing  better  than  thy  former  sloth  and  infancy ;  or  if  thou  darest,  thou  dost 
impudently  to  make  a  thrifty  purchase  of  boldness  to  thyself,  out  of  the 
painful  merits  of  other  men  j  what  before  was  thy  sin  is  n6w  thy  duty,  to 
be  abject  and  worthless.  These,  and  such  like  lessons  as  these,  I  know 
would  have  been  my  matins  duly,  and  my  even-song.  But  now  by  this 
little  diligence,  mark  what  a  privilege  I  have  gained  with  good  men  and 
saints,  to  claim  my  right  of  lamenting  the  tribulations  of  the  church,  if  she 
should  suffer,  when  others,  that  have  ventured  nothing  for  her  sake,  have 
not  the  honour  to  be  admitted  mourners.  But  if  she  lift  up  her  drooping 
head  and  prosper,  among  those  that  have  something  more  than  wished  her 
welfare,  I  have  my  charter  and  freehold  of  rejoicing  to  me  and  my  heirs. 
Concerning  therefore  this  wayward  subject  against  prelaty,  the  touching 
whereof  is  so  distasteful  and  disquietous  to  a  number  of  men,  as  by  what 
hath  been  said  I  may  deserve  of  charitable  readers  to  be  credited,  that  nei 
ther  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me  upon  this  controversy,  but  the  enforce 
ment  of  conscience  only,  and  a  preventive  fear  lest  the  omitting  of  this  duty 
should  be  against  me,  when  I  would  store  up  to  myself  the  good  provision 
of  peaceful  hours:  so,  lest  it  should  be  still  imputed  to  me,  as  I  have  found 
it  hath  been,  that  some  self-pleasing  humour  of  vain-glory  hath  incited  me 
to  contest  with  men  of  high  estimation,  now  while  green  years  are  upon 
my  head ;  from  this  needless  surmisal  I  shall  hope  to  dissuade  the  intelligent 
and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but  say  successfully  that  which  in  this  exigent 
behoves  me ;  although  I  would  be  heard  only,  if  it  might  be,  by  the  elegant 
and  learned  reader,  to  whom  principally  for  a  while  I  shall  beg  leave  I 
may  address  myself.  To  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tell  him 
that  if  I  hunted  after  praise,  by  the  ostentation  of  wit  and  learning,  I  should 
not  write  thus  out  of  mine  own  season  when  I  have  neither  yet  completed 
to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my  private  studies,  although  I  complain  not 
of  any  insufficiency  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  or  were  I  ready  to  my  wishes, 
it  were  a  folly  to  commit  any  thing  elaborately  composed  to  the  careless 
and  interrupted  listening  of  these  tumultuous  times.  Next,  if  I  were  wise 
only  to  my  own  ends,  I  would  certainly  take  such  a  subject  as  of  itself 
might  catch  applause,  whereas  this  hath  all  the  disadvantages  on  the  con 
trary,  and  such  a  subject  as  the  publishing  whereof  might  be  delayed  at 
pleasure,  and  time  enough  to  pencil  it  over  with  all  the  curious  touches  of 
art,  even  to  the  perfection  of  a  faultless  picture ;  whenas  in  this  argument 
the  not  deferring  is  of  great  moment  to  the  good  speeding,  that  if  solidity 
have  leisure  to  do  her  office,  art  cannot  have  much.  Lastly,  I  should  not 
choose  this  manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myself  inferior  to  myself, 
led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another  task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may 
account,  but  of  my  left  hand.  And  though  I  shall  be  foolish  in  saying 
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more  to  this  purpose,  yet,  since  it  will  be  such  a  folly,  as  wisest  men  go 
about  to  commit,  having  only  confessed  and  so  committed,  I  may  trust  with 
more  reason,  because  with  more  folly,  to  have  courteous  pardon.  For 
although  a  poet,  soaring  in  the  high  reason  of  his  fancies,  with  his  garland 
and  singing  robes  about  him,  might,  without  apology,  speak  more  of  him 
self  than  I  mean  to  do ;  yet  for  me  sitting  here  below  in  the  cool  element 
of  prose,  a  mortal  thing  among  many  readers  of  no  empyreal  conceit,  to 
venture  and  divulge  unusual  things  of  myself,  I  shall  petition  to  the  gen 
tler  sort,  it  may  not  be  envy  to  me.  I  must  say  therefore,  that  after  I  had 
for  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  (whom 
God  recompense!)  been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,  as 
my  age  would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers  both  at  home  and  at 
the  schools,  it  was  found,  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by  them  that 
had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  mine  own  choice  in  English,  or  pther 
tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter,  the  style,  by  certain  v 
signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live.  But  much  latelier  in  the  private  academies 
of  Italy,  whither  I  was  favoured  to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which 
I  had  in  memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout,  (for  the  manner 
is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and  reading  there,)  met 
with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for;  and  other  things,  which  I  had 
shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences  to  patch  up  amongst  them, 
were  received  with  written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to 
bestow  on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps ;  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to 
them  and  divers  of  %my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward 
prompting  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intense 
study,  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,)  joined  with  the  strong 
propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to  after- 
times,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.  These  thoughts  at  once  pos 
sessed  me,  ami  these  other;  that  if  I  were  certain  to  write  as  men  buy 
leases,  for  three  lives  and  downward,  there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had 
than  to  God's  glory,  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my  country.  For 
which  cause,  and  not  ojily  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the 
second  rank  among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution,  which 
Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions  of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry 
and  art  I  could  unite  to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make 
verbal  curiosities  the  end,  (that  were  a  toilsome  vanity,)  but  to  be  an  in 
terpreter  and  relater  of  the  best  and  sagest  things,  among  mine  own  citizens 
throughout  this  island  in  the  mother  dialect.  That  what  the  greatest  and 
choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modern  Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  old 
did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and  above,  of  be 
ing  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine;  not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad, 
though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to  that,  but  content  with  these  British  islands 
as  my  world;  whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  Athenians,  as 
some  say,  made  their  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent 
writers,  England  hath  had  her  noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  un 
skilful  handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse  to  give  any 
certain  account  of  (what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her, 
musing,  hath  liberty  to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope  and 
hardest  attempting)  whether  that  epic  form  whereof  the  two  poems  of  Ho 
mer,  and  those  oth'er  two  of  Virgil  and  Tasso,  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  book 
of  Job  a  brief  model:  or  whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to 
be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which  in  them  that  know  art,  and  use 
judgment,  is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art:  and  lastly,  what 
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king  or  knight,  before  the  conquest,  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to  lay  the 
pattern  of  a  Christian  hero.  And  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his 
choice  whether  he  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedition 
against  the  Infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against 
the  Lombards;  if -to  the  instinct  of  nature  and  the  emboldening  of  art  aught 
may  be  trusted,  and  that  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  climate,  or  the 
fate  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  equal  diligence  and 
inclination,  to  present^the  like  offer  in  our  own  ancient  stories;  or  whether 
those  dramatic  constitutions,  wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall 
be  found  more  doctrinal  and  exemplary  to  a  nation.  The  Scripture  also 
affords  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of 
two  persons,  and  a  double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges.  And  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is  the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy, 
shutting  up  and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies:  and  this  my  opinion  the 
grave  authority  of  Pareus,  commenting  that  book,  is  sufficient  to  confirm. 
Or  if  occasion  shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and  hymns,  wherein 
Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  most  things  worthy,  some  others  in  their 
frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most  an  end  faulty.  But  those  frequent 
songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets  beyond  all  these,  not  in  their  divine 
argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily 
made  appear  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  be  incomparable.  These 
abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God  rarely  be 
stowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation :  and  are  of 
power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  peo 
ple  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the 
mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty 
hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness,  and  what  he  works, 
and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  church ;  to 
sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of 
just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith  against  the  enemies  of 
Christ;  to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice 
and  God's  true  worship.  Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sub 
lime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in 
all  the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily 
subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within  ;  all  these  things  with 
a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out  and  describe.  Teaching  over 
the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through  all  the  instances  of  example, 
with  such  delight  to  those  especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  will 
not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  elegantly  dress 
ed  ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and 
difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  will  then  appear  to 
all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though  they  were  rugged  and  difficult  in 
deed.  And  what  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  may 
be  soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane,  which  they 
suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant 
poetasters,  wTho  having  scarce  ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main  con 
sistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  such  persons  as  they  ought  to  intro 
duce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent  to  each  one ;  do  for  the  most  part  lay 
up  vicious  principles  in  sweet  pills  to  be  swallowed  down,  and  make  the 
taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour.  But  because  the  spirit  of  man 
cannot  demean  itself  lively  in  this  body,  without  some  recreating  intermis 
sion  of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for  the  commonwealth,  if 
our  magistrates,  as  in  those  famous  governments  of  old,  would  take  into 
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their  care,  not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and  brawls, 
but  the  managing  of  our  public  sports  and  festival  pastimes ;  that  they  might 
be,  not  such  as  were  authorized  a  while  since,  the  provocations  of  drunk 
enness  and  lust,  but  such  as  may  inure  and  harden  our  b®dies  by  martial 
exercises  to  all  warlike  skill  and  performance  ;  and  may  civilize,  adorn,  and 
make  discreet  our  minds  by  the  learned  and  affable  meeting  of  frequent  aca 
demies,  and  the  procurement  of  wise  and  artful  recitations,  sweetened  with  ;  * 
eloquent  and  graceful  inticements  to  the  love  and  practice  of  justice,  tem 
perance,  and  fortitude,  instructing  and  bettering  the  nation  at  all  opppor- 
tunities,  that  the  call  of  wisdom  and  virtue  may  be  heard  every  where,  as 
Solomon  saith;  "  She  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets, 
in  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the  chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  the 
gates."  Whether  this  may  not  be,  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after  another 
persuasive  method,  at  set  and  solemn  paneguries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or 
what  other  place  or  way,  may  win  most  upon  the  people  to  receive  at  once 
both  recreation  and  instruction ;  let  them  in  authority  consult.  The  thing 
which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  intentions  which  have  lived  within  me  ever 
since  I  could  conceive  myself  any  thing  worth  to  my  country,  I  return  to 
crave  excuse  that  urgent  reason  hath  plucked  from  me,  by  an  abortive  and 
foredated  discovery.  And  the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a 
power  above  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more  studious  ways 
endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwearied  spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare 
almost  aver  of  myself,  as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend  ;  and  that 
the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  from  this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelatv, 
under  whose  inquisitorious  and  tyrannical  duncery,  no  free  and  splendid 
wit  can  flourish.  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  any  know 
ing  reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward 
the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised 
from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine ;  like  that  which  flows  at 
waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhym 
ing  parasite ;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dame  memory  and  her 
siren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich 
with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim,  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases: 
.to  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observation, 
insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs ;  till  which  in  some 
measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own  peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain 
this  expectation  from  as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  hazard  so  much  credulity 
upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them.  Although  it  nothing  content 
me  to  have  disclosed  thus  much  before-hand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make 
it  manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of 
no  less  hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed 
with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises 
and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in 
the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection^ 
of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,  and  there  be  fain  to  club 
quotations  with  men  whose  learning  and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings, 
who,  when  they  have,  like  good  sumpters,  laid  ye  down  their  horse-loads 
of  citations  and  fathers  at  your  door,  with  a  rhapsody  of  wrho  and  who  were 
bishops  here  or  there,  ye  may  take  off  their  packsaddles,  their  day's  work 
is  done,  and  episcopacy,  as  they  think,  stoutly  vindicated.  Let  any  gentle 
apprehension,  that  can  distinguish  learned  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery, 
imagine  what  pleasure  or  profoundness  can  be  in  this,  or  what  honour  to 
deal  against  such  adversaries.  But  were  it  the  meanest  under-service,  if 
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God  by  his  secretary  conscience  enjoin  it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should 
draw  back;  for  me  especially,  now  when  all  men  offer  their  aid  to  help, 
ease,  and  lighten  the  difficult  labours  of  the  church,  to  whose  service,  by 
the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in 
mine  own  resolutions :  till  coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving 
what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders  must 
subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  took  with  a  con 
science  that  would  retch,  he  must  either  straight  perjure,  or  split  his  faith ; 
I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  office  of 
speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing.  Howsoever 
thus  church-outed  by  the  prelates,  hence  may  appear  the  right  I  have  to 
meddle  in  these  matters,  as  before  the  necessity  and  constraint  appeared. 


CHAPTER  I. 

That  prelaty  opposeth  the  reason  and  end  of  the  gospel  three  ways  ;  and  first, 
in  her  outward  form. 

AFTER  this  digression,  it  would  remain  that  I  should  single  out  some 
other  reason,  which  might  undertake  for  prelaty  to  be  a  fit  and  lawful 
church-government ;  but  finding  none  of  like  validity  with  these  that  have 
already  sped  according  to  their  fortune,  I  shall  add  one  reason  \vhy  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  a  church-government  at  all,  but  a  church-tyranny,  and 
is  at  hostile  terms  with  the  end  and  reason  of  Christ's  evangelic  ministry. 
Albeit  I  must  confess  to  be  half  in  doubt  whether  I  should  bring  it  forth  or 
no,  it  being  so  contrary  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent 
in  most  men's  hearts,  that  I  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded,  or  not 
to  be  understood ;  for  who  is  there  almost  that  measures  wisdom  by  sim 
plicity,  strength  by  suffering,  dignity  by  lowliness?  Who  is  there  that 
counts  it  first  to  be  last,  something  to  be  nothing,  and  reckons  himself  of 
great  command  in  that  he  is  a  servant  ?  Yet  God,  when  he  meant  to  sub 
due  the  world  and  hell  at  once,  part  of  that  to  salvation,  and  this  wholly  to 
perdition,  made  choice  of  no  other  weapons  or  auxiliaries  than  these, 
whether  to  save  or  to  destroy.  It  had  been  a  small  mastery  for  him  to 
have  drawn  out  his  legions  into  array,  and  flanked  them  with  his  thunder; 
therefore  he  sent  foolishness  to  confute  wisdom,  weakness  to  bind  strength, 
despisedness  to  vanquish  pride :  and  this  is  the  great  mystery  of  the  gos 
pel  made  good  in  Christ  himself,  who,  as  he  testifies,  came  not  to  be  min 
istered  to,  but  to  minister ;  and  must  be  fulfilled  in  all  his  ministers  till  his 
second  coming.  To  go  against  these  principles  St.  Paul  so  feared,  that  if 
he  should  but  affect  the  wisdom  of  words  in  his  preaching,  he  thought  it 
would  be  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  had  made  the  cross  of  Christ  to  be  of 
none  effect.  Whether,  then,  prelaty  do  not  make  of  none  effect  the  cross 
of  Christ,  by  the  principles  it  hath  so  contrary  to  these,  nullifying  the 
power  and  end  of  the  gospel,  it  shall  not  want  due  proof,  if  it  want  not  due 
belief.  Neither  shall  I  stand  to  trifle  with  one  that  would  tell  me  of  quid 
dities  and  formalities,  whether  prelaty  or  prelateity,  in  abstract  notion  be 
this  or  that ;  it  suffices  me  that  I  find  it  in  his  skin,  so  I  find  it  inseparable, 
or  not  oftener  otherwise  than  a  phoenix  hath  been  seen ;  although  I  per 
suade  me,  that  whatever  faultiness  was  but  superficial  to  prelaty  at  the  be 
ginning,  is  now,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  long  since  branded  and  in- 
worn  into  the  very  essence  thereof.  First,  therefore,  if  to  do  the  work  of 
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the  gospel,  Christ  our  Lord  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant ;  how  can 
his  servant  in  this  ministry  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  lord  ?  I  know 
Bilson  hath  deciphered  us  all  the  gallantries  of  signore  and  monsignore, 
and  monsieur,  as  circumstantially  as  any  punctualist  of  Castile,  Naples,  or 
Fountain-Bleau,  could  have  done :  but  this  must  not  so  compliment  us  out 
of  our  right  minds,  as  to  be  to  learn  that  the  form  of  a  servant  was  a  mean, 
laborious,  and  vulgar  life,  aptest  to  teach ;  which  form  Christ  thought  fit 
test,  that  he  might  bring  about  his  will  according  to  his  own  principles, 
choosing  the  meaner  things  of  this  world,  that  he  might  put  under  the  high. 
Now,  whether  the  pompous  garb,  the  lordly  life,  the  wealth,  the  haughty 
distance  of  prelaty,  be  those  meaner  things  of  the  world,  whereby  God  in 
them  would  manage  the  mystery  of  his  gospel,  be  it  the  verdict  of  common 
sense.  For  Christ  saith  in  St.  John,  "  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
lord,  nor  he  that  is  sent,  greater  than  he  that  sent  him;"  and  adds,  "  If  ye 
know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  Then  let  the  prelates 
well  advise,  if  they  neither  know,  nor  do  these  things,  or  if  they  know, 
and  yet  do  them  not,  wherein  their  happiness  consists.  And  thus  is  the 
gospel  frustrated  by  the  lordly  form  of  prelaty. 


CHAPTER  II. 

That  the  ceremonious  doctrine  of  prelaty  opposeth  the  reason  and  end  of  the 

gospel. 

THAT  which  next  declares  the  heavenly  power,  and  reveals  the  deep  mys 
tery  of  the  gospel,  is  the  pure  simplicity  of  doctrine,  accounted  the  foolish 
ness  of  this  world,  yet  crossing  and  confounding  the  pride  and  wisdom  of  the 
flesh.  And  wherein  consists  this  fleshly  wisdom  and  pride?  In  being  al 
together  ignorant  of  God  and  his  worship  ?  No  surely,  for  men  are  natu 
rally  ashamed  of  that.  Where  then?  It  consists  in  a  bold  presumption 
of  ordering  the  worship  and  service  of  God  after  man's  own  will  in  tradi 
tions  and  ceremonies.  Now  if  the  pride  and  wisdom  of  the  flesh  were  to 
be  defeated  and  confounded,  no  doubt  but  in  that  very  point  wherein  it 
was  proudest,  and  thought  itself  wisest,  that  so  the  victory  of  the  gospel 
might  be  the  more  illustrious.  But  our  prelates,  instead  of  expressing  the 
spiritual  power  of  their  ministry,  by  warring  against  this  chief  bulwark  and 
strong  hold  of  the  flesh,  have  entered  into  fast  league  with  the  principal 
enemy  against  whom  they  were  sent,  and  turned  the  strength  of  fleshly 
pride  and  wisdom  against  the  pure  simplicity  of  saving  truth.  First, 
mistrusting  to  find  the  authority  of  their  order  in  the  immediate  institution 
of  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  by  the  clear  evidence  of  Scripture,  they  fly  to  the 
carnal  supportment  of  tradition  ;  when  we  appeal  to  the  Bible,  they  to  the 
unwieldly  volumes  of  tradition :  and  do  not  shame  to  reject  the  ordinance 
of  him  that  is  eternal,  for  the  perverse  iniquity  of  sixteen  hundred  years ; 
choosing  rather  to  think  truth  itself  a  liar,  than  that  sixteen  ages  should  be 
taxed  with  an  error ;  not  considering  the  general  apostasy  that  was  foretold, 
and  the  church's  flight  into  the  wilderness.  Nor  is  this  enough  ;  instead 
of  showing  the  reason  of  their  lowly  condition  from  divine  example  and 
command,  they  seek  to  prove  their  high  pre-eminence  from  human  consent 
and  authority.  But  let  them  chant  while  they  will  of  prerogatives,  we  shall 
tell  them  of  Scripture  ;  of  custom,  we  of  Scripture ;  of  acts  and  statutes, 
still  of  Scripture ;  till  the  quick  and  piercing  word  enter  to  the  dividing  of 
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their  souls,  and  the  mighty  weakness  of  the  gospel  throw  down  the  weak 
mightiness  of  man's  reasoning.  NOWT  for  their  demeanour  within  the  church, 
how  have  they  disfigured  and  defaced  that  more  than  angelic  brightness, 
the  unclouded  serenity  of  Christian  religion,  with  the  dark  overcasting  of 
superstitious  copes  and  flaminical  vestures,  wearing  on  their  backs,  and  I 
abhor  to  think,  perhaps  in  some  worse  place,  the  inexpressible  image  of 
God  the  Father  ?  .Tell  me,  ye  priests,  wherefore  this  gold,  wherefore  these 
robes  and  surplices  over  the  gospel  ?  Is  our  religion  guilty  of  the  first  tres- 
.pass,  and  hath  need  of  clothing  to  cover  her  nakedness?  What  does  this 
else  but  cast  an  ignominy  upon  the  perfection  of  Christ's  ministry,  by  seek 
ing  to  adorn  it  with  that  which  was  the  poor  remedy  of  our  shame  ?  Be 
lieve  it,  wondrous  doctors,  all  corporeal  resemblances  of  inward  holiness 
and  beauty  are  now  past ;  he  that  will  clothe  the  gospel  now,  intimates 
plainly  that  the  gospel  is  naked,  uncomely,  that  I  may  not  say  reproachful. 
Do  not,  ye  church-maskers,  while  Christ  is  clothing  upon  our  barrenness 
with  his  righteous  garment  to  make  us  acceptable  in  his  Father's  sight ; 
do  not,  as  ye  do,  cover  and  hide  his  righteous  verity  with  the  polluted 
clothing  of  your  ceremonies,  to  make  it  seem  more  decent  in  your  own  eyes. 
"  How  beautiful,"  saith  Isaiah,  "  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings,  that  publisheth  salvation !"  Are  the  feet  so  beautiful,  and  is  the  very 
bringing  of  these  tidings  so  decent  of  itself?  What  new  decency  can  then 
be  added  to  this  by  your  spinstry  ?  Ye  think  by  these  gaudy  glisterings  to 
stir  up  the  devotion  of  the  rude  multitude ;  ye  think  so,  because  ye  for 
sake  the  heavenly  teaching  of  St.  Paul  for  the  hellish  sophistry  of  papism. 
If  the  multitude  be  rude,  the  lips  of  the  preacher  must  give  knowledge, 
and  not  ceremonies.  And  although  some  Christians  be  new-born  babes 
comparatively  to  some  that  are  stronger,  yet  in  respect  of  ceremony,  which 
is  but  a  rudiment  of  the  law,  the  weakest  Christian  hath  thrown  off  the 
robes  of  his  minority,  and  is  a  perfect  man,  as  to  legal  rites.  What  chil 
dren's  food  there  is  in  the  gospel,  we  know  to  be  no  other  than  the 
"  sincerity  of  the  word,  that  they  may  grow  thereby."  But  is  here  the 
utmost  of  your  outbraving  the  service  of  God?  No.  Ye  have  been  bold, 
not  to  set  your  threshold  by  his  threshold,  or  your  posts  by  his  posts ;  but 
your  sacrament,  your  sign,  call  it  what  you  will,  by  his  sacrament,  bapti 
zing  the  Christian  infant  with  a  solemn  sprinkle,  and  unbaptizing  for  your 
own  part  with  a  profane  and  impious  forefinger ;  as  if  when  ye  had  laid  the 
purifying  element  upon  his  forehead,  ye  meant  to  cancel  and  cross  it  out 
again  with  a  character  not  of  God's  bidding.  O  but  the  innocence  of  these 
ceremonies !  0  rather  the  sottish  absurdity  of  this  excuse.  What  could  be 
more  innocent  than  the  washing  of  a  cup,  a  glass,  or  hands,  before  meat, 
and  that  under  the  law,  wrhen  so  many  washings  were  commanded,  and  by 
long  tradition  ?  yet  our  Saviour  detested  their  customs,  though  never  so 
seeming  harmless,  and  charges  them  severely,  that  they  had  transgressed 
the  commandments  of  God  by  their  traditions,  and  worshipped  him  in  vain. 
How  much  more  then  must  these,  and  much  grosser  ceremonies  now  in 
force,  delude  the  end  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh  against  the  flesh,  and 
stifle  the  sincerity  of  our  new  covenant,  which  hath  bound  us  to  forsake  all 
carnal  pride  and  wisdom,  especially  in  matters  of  religion  ?  Thus  we  see 
again  how  prelaty,  failing  in  opposition  to  the  main  end  and  power  of  the 
gospel,  doth  not  join  in  that  mysterious  work  of  Christ,  by  lowliness  to  con 
found  height,  by  simplicity  of  doctrine  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  but  contra 
riwise  hath  made  itself  high  in  the  world  and  the  flesh,  to  vanquish  things 
by  the  world  accounted  low,  and  made  itself  wise  in  tradition  and  fleshly 
ceremony,  to  confound  the  purity  of  doctrine  which  is  the  wisdom  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

That  prelatical  jurisdiction  opposeth  the  reason  and  end  of  the  gospel  and  of 

state. 

THE  third  and  last  consideration  remains,  whether  the  prelates  in  their 
function  do  work  according  to  the  gospel,  practising  to  subdue  the  mighty 
things  of  this  world  by  things  weak,  which  St.  Paul  hath  set  forth  to  be  the 
power  and  excellence  of  the  gospel ;  or  whether  in  more  likelihood  they 
band  themselves  with  the  prevalent  things  of  this  world,  to  overrun  the 
weak  things  which  Christ  hath  made  choice  to  work  by :  and  this  will 
soonest  be  discerned  by  the  course  of  their  jurisdiction.  But  here  again  I 
find  my  thoughts  almost  in  suspense  betwixt  yea  and  no,  and  am  nigh 
turning  mine  eye  which  way  I  may  best  retire,  and  not  proceed  in  this  sub 
ject,  blaming  the  ardency  of  my  mind  that  fixed  me  too  attentively  to  come 
thus  far.  For  truth,  I  know  not  how,  hath  this  unhappiness  fatal  to  her, 
ere  she  can  come  to  the  trial  and  inspection  of  the  understanding;  being  to 
pass  through  many  little  wards  and  limits  of  the  several  affections  and  de 
sires,  she  cannot  shift  it,  but  must  put  on  such  colours  and  attire,  as  those 
pathetic  handmaids  of  the  soul  please  to  lead  her  in  to  their  queen :  and  if 
she  find  so  much  favour  with  them,  they  let  her  pass  in  her  own  likeness  ; 
if  not,  they  bring  her  into  the  presence  habited  and  coloured  like  a  notori 
ous  falsehood.  And  contrary,  when  any  falsehood  comes  that  way,  if  they 
like  the  errand  she  brings,  they  are  so  artful  to  counterfeit  the  very  shape 
and  visage  of  truth,  that  the  understanding  not  being  able  to  discern  the 
fucus  which  these  inchantresses  with  such  cunning  have  laid  upon  the  fea 
ture  sometimes  of  truth,  sometimes  of  falsehood  interchangeably,  sentences 
for  the  most  part  one  for  the  other  at  the  first  blush,  according  to  the  subtle 
imposture  of  these  sensual  mistresses,  that  keep  the  ports  and  passages  be 
tween 'her  and  the  object.  So  that  were  it  not  for  leaving  imperfect  that 
which  is  already  said,  I  should  go  near  to  relinquish  that  which  is  to  follow. 
And  because  I  see  that  most  men,  as  it  happens  in  this  world,  either  weakly 
or  falsely  principled,  what  through  ignorance,  and  what  through  custom  of 
licence,  both  in  discourse  and  writing,  by  what  hath  been  of  late  written 
in  vulgar,  have  not  seemed  to  attain  the  decision  of  this  point :  I  shall  like- 
wise\ssay  those  wily  arbitresses  who  in  most  men  have,  as  was  heard,  the 
sole  ushering  of  truth  and  falsehood  between  the  sense  and  the  soul,  with 
what  loyalty  they  will  use  me  in  convoying  this  truth  to  my  understanding ;  the 
rather  for  that  by  as  much  acquaintance  as  I  can  obtain  with  them,  I  do  not 
find  them  engaged  either  one  way  or  other.  Concerning  therefore  ecclesi 
astical  jurisdiction,  I  find  still  more  controversy,  who  should  administer  it, 
than  diligent  inquiry  made  to  learn  what  it  is:  for  had  the  pains  been  taken 
to  search  out  that,  it  had  been  long  ago  enrolled  to  be  nothing  else  but  a 
pure  tyrannical  forgery  of  the  prelates;  and  that  jurisdictive  power  in  the 
church  there  ought  to  be  none  at  all.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  what 
men  now  call  jurisdiction  in  the  church,  should  be  other  thing  than  a 
Christian  censorship  ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  commonly  and  truly  named 
ecclesiastical  censure.  Now  if  the  Roman  censor,  a  civil  function,  to  that 
severe  assize  of  surveying  and  controlling  the  privatest  and  slyest  manners 
of  all  men  and  all  degrees,  had  no  jurisdiction^  no  courts  of  plea  or  indite- 
ment,  no  punitive  force  annexed;  whether  it  were  that  to  this  manner  of 
correction  the  intanglement  of  suits  was  improper,  or  that  the  notice  of  those 
upright  inquisitors  extended  to  such  the  most  covert  and  spirituous  vices 
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as  would  slip  easily  between  the  wider  and  more  material  grasp  of  the  law; 
or  that  it  stood  more  with  the  majesty  of  that  office  to  have  no  other  ser 
geants  or  maces  about  them  but  those  invisible  ones  of  terror  and  shame ; 
or,  lastly,  were  it  their  fear,  lest  the  greatness  of  this  authority  and  honour, 
armed  with  jurisdiction,  might  step  with  ease  into  a  tyranny :  in  all  these 
respects,  with  much  more  reason  undoubtedly  ought  the  censure  of  the 
church  be  quite  divested  and  disentailed  of  all  jurisdiction  whatsoever.  For 
if  the  course  of  judicature  to  a  political  censorship  seem  either  too  tedious, 
or -too  contentious,  much  more  may  it  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  whose 
definitive  decrees  are  to  be  speedy,  but  the  execution  of  rigour  slow,  con 
trary  to  what  in  legal  proceedings  is  most  usual ;  and  by  how  much  the  less 
contentious  it  is,  by  so  much  will  it  be  the  more  Christian.  And  if  the 
censor,  in  his  moral  episcopacy,  being  to  judge  most  in  matters  not  answer 
able  by  writ  or  action,  could  not  use  an  instrument  so  gross  and  bodily  as 
jurisdiction  is,  how  can  the  minister  of  the  gospel  manage  the  corpulent 
and  secular  trial  of  bill  and  process  in  things  merely  spiritual  ?  Or  could 
that  Roman  office,  without  this  juridical  sword  or  saw,  strike  such  a  reve 
rence  of  itself  into  the  most  undaunted  hearts,  as  with  one  single  dash  of 
ignominy  to  put  all  the  senate  and  knighthood  of  Rome  into  a  tremble  ? 
Surely  much  rather  might  the  heavenly  ministry  of  the  evangel  bind  herself 
about  with  far  more  piercing  beams  of  majesty  and  awe,  by  wanting  the 
beggarly  help  of  halings  and  amercements  in  the  use  of  her  powerful  keys. 
For  when  the  church  without  temporal  support  is  able  to  do  her  great  works 
upon  the  unforced  obedience  of  men,  it  argues  a  divinity  about  her.  But 
when  she  thinks  to  credit  and  better  her  spiritual  efficacy,  and  to  win  her 
self  respect  and  dread  by  strutting,  in  the  false  vizard  of  worldly  authority, 
it  is  evident  that  God  is  not  there,  but  that  her  apostolic  virtue  is  departed 
from  her,  and  hath  left  her  key-cold  ;  which  she  perceiving  as  in  a  decayed 
nature,  seeks  to  the  outward  fomentations  and  chafmgs  of  worldly  help,  and 
external  flourishes,  to  fetch,  if  it  be  possible,  some  motion  into  her  extreme 
parts,  or  to  hatch  a  counterfeit  life  with  the  crafty  and  artificial  heat  of  juris 
diction.  But  it  is  observable,  that  so  long  as  the  church,  in  true  imitation 
of  Christ,  can  be  content  to  ride  upon  an  ass,  carrying  herself  and  her  govern 
ment  along  in  a  mean  and  simple  guise,  she  may  be,  as  he  is,  a  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  ;  and  in  her  humility  all  men  with  loud  hosannas  will  confess 
her  greatness.  But  when  despising  the  mighty  operation  of  the  Spirit  by 
the  weak  things  of  this  world,  she  thinks  to°rnake  herself  bigger  and  more 
considerable,  by  using  the  way  of  civil  force  and  jurisdiction,  as  she  sits 
upon  this  lion,  she  changes  into  an  ass,  and  instead  of  hosannas,  every  man 
pelts  her  with  stories  and  dirt.  Lastly,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  Romans  feared 
to  commit  jurisdiction  to  an  office  of  so  high  esteem  and  dread  as  was  the 
censor's,  we  may  see  what  a  solecism  in  the  art  of  policy  it  hath  been,  all 
this  while  through  Christendom  to  give  jurisdiction  to  ecclesiastical  censure. 
For  that  strength,  joined  with  religion,  abused  and  pretended  to  ambitious 
ends,  must  of  necessity  breed  the  heaviest  and  most  quelling  tyranny  not 
only  upon  the  necks,  but  even  to  the  souls  of  men :  which  if  Christian  Rome 
had  been  so  cautelous  to  prevent  in  her  church,  as  pagan  Rome  was  in  her 
state,  we  had  not  had  such  a  lamentable  experience  thereof  as  now  we  have 
from  thence  upon  all  Christendom.  For  although  I  said  before,  that  the 
'church  coveting  to  ride  upon  the  lionly  form  of  jurisdiction,  makes  a  trans 
formation  of  herself  into  an  ass,  and  becomes  despicable,  that  is,  to  those 
whom  God  hath  enlightened  with  true  knowledge ;  but  where  they  remain 
yet  in  the  relics  of  superstition,  this  is  the  extremity  of  their  bondage  and 
blindness,  that  while  they  think  they  do  obeisance  to  the  lordly  vision  of  a 
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lion,  they  do  it  to  an  ass,  that  through  the  just  judgment  of  God  is  permitted 
to  play  the  dragon  among  them  because  of  their  wilful  stupidity.  And  let 
England  here  well  rub  her  eyes,  lest  by  leaving  jurisdiction  and  church- 
censure  to  the  same  persons,  now  that  God  hath  been  so  long  medicining 
her  eyesight,  she  do  not  with  her  over-politic  fetches  mar  all,  and  bring 
herself  back  again  to  worship  this  ass  bestriding  a  lion.  Having  hitherto 
explained,  that  to  ecclesiastical  censure  no  jurisdictive  power  can  be  added, 
without  a  childish  and  dangerous  oversight  in  policy,  and  a  pernicious  con 
tradiction  in  evangelical  discipline,  as  anon  more  fully. ;  it  will  be  next  to 
declare  wherein  the  true  reason  and  force  of  church-censure  consists,  which 
by  then  it  shall  be  laid  open  to  the  root ;  so  little  is  it  that  I  fear  lest  any  crook 
edness,  any  wrinkle  or  spot  should  be  found  in  presbyterian  government, 
that  if  Bodin  the  famous  French  writer,  though  a  papist,  yet  affirms  that  the 
commonwealth  which  maintains  this  discipline  will  certainly  flourish  in  vir 
tue  and  piety;  I  dare  assure  myself,  that  every  true  protestant  will  admire 
the  integrity,  the  uprightness,  the  divine  and  gracious  purposes  thereof,  and 
even  for  the  reason  of  it  so  coherent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  beside 
the  evidence  of  command  in  Scripture,  will  confess  it  to  be  the  only  true 
church-government ;  and  that  contrary  to  the  whole  end  and  mystery  of 
Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  a  false  appearance  of  the  same  is  exercised  by 
prelaty.  But  because  some  count  it  rigorous,  and  that  hereby  men  shall  be 
liable  to  a  double  punishment,  I  will  begin  somewhat  higher,  and  speak  of 
punishment ;  which,  as  it  is  an  evil,  I  esteem  to  be  of  two  sorts,  or  rather 
two  degrees  only,  a  reprobate  conscience  in  this  life,  and  hell  in  the  other 
world.  Whatever  else  men  call  punishment  or  censure,  is  not  properly  an 
evil,  so  it  be  not  an  illegal  violence*,  but  a  saving  medicine  ordained  of  God 
both  for  the  public  and  private  good  of  man;  who  consisting  of  two  parts, 
the  inward  and  the  outward,  was  by  the  eternal  Providence  left  under  two 
sorts  of  cure,  the  church  and  the  magistrate.  The  magistrate  hath  only  to 
deal  with  the  outward  part,  I  mean  not  of  the  body  alone,  but  of  the  mind 
in  all  her  outward  acts,  which  in  Scripture  is  called  the  outward  man.  So 
that  it  would  be  helpful  to  us  if  we  might  borrow  such  authority  as  the 
rhetoricians  by  patent  may  give  us,  with  a  kind  of  promethean  skill  to  shape 
and  fashion  this  outward  man  into  the  similitude  of  a  body,  and  set  him 
visible  before  us ;  imagining  the  inner  man  only  as  the  soul.  Thus  then 
the  civil  magistrate  looking  only  upqn  the  outward  man,  (I  say  as  a  magis 
trate,  for  what  he  doth  further,  he  doth  it  as  a  member  of  the  church,)  if  he 
find  in  his  complexion,  skin,  or  outward  temperature,  the  signs  and  marks, 
or  in  his  doings  the  effects  of  injustice,  rapine,  lust,  cruelty,  or  the  like, 
sometimes  he  shuts  up  as  in  frenetic  or  infectious  diseases ;  or  confines 
within  doors  as  in  every  sickly  estate.  Sometimes  he  shaves  by  penalty 
or  mulct,  or  else  to  cool  and  take  down  those  luxuriant  humours  which 
wealth  and  excess  have  caused  to  abound.  Otherwhiles  he  sears,  he 
cauterizes,  he  scarifies,  lets  blood ;  and  finally,  for  utmost  remedy  cuts  ofT. 
The  patients,  which  most  an  end  are  brought  into  his  hospital,  are  such  as 
are  far  gone,  and  beside  themselves,  (unless  they  be  falsely  accused,)  so 
that  force  is  necessary  to  tame  and  quiet  them  in  their  unruly  fits,  before 
they  can  be  made  capable  of  a  more  humane  cure.  His  general  end  is  the 
outward  peace  and  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  and  civil  happiness  in 
this  life.  His  particular  end  in  every  man  is,  by  the  infliction  of  pain, 
damage,  and  disgrace,  that  the  senses  and  common  perceivance  might  carry 
this  message  to  the  soul  within,  that  it  is  neither  easeful,  profitable,  nor 
praiseworthy  in  this  life  to  do  evil.  Which  must  needs  tend  to  the  good 
»f  man,  whether  he  be  to  live  or  die;  and  be  undoubtedly  the  first  means 
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to  a  natural  man,  especially  an  offender,  which  mighf  open  his  eyes  to  a 
,higher  consideration  of  good  and  evil,  as  it  is  taught  in  religion.  This  is 
seen  in  the  often  penitence  of  those  that  suffer,  who,  had  they  escaped,  had 
gone  on  sinning  to  an  immeasurable  heap,  which  is  one  of  the  extremest 
punishments.  And  this  is  all  that  the  civil  magistrate,  as  so  being,  conTers 
to  the  healing  of  man's  mind,  working  only  by  terrifying  plasters  upon  the 
rind  and  orifice  of  the  sore ;  and  by  all  outward  appliances,  as  the  logicians 
say,  a  posteriori,  at  the  effect,  and  not  from  the  cause ;  not  once  touching 
the  inward  bed  of  corruption,  and  that  hectic  disposition  to  evil,  the  source 
of  all  vice  and  obliquity  against  the  rule  of  law.  Which  how  insufficient 
it  is  to  cure  the  soul  of  man,  we  cannot  better  guess  than  by  the  art  of  bodily 
physic.  Therefore  God,  to  the  intent  of  further  healing  man's  depraved 
mind,  to  this  power  of  the  magistrate,  which  contents  itself  with  the  restraint 
of  evil-doing  in  the  external  man,  added  that  which  we  call  censure,  to 
purge  it,  and  remove  it  clean  out  of  the  inmost  soul. 

In  the  beginning  this  authority  seems  to  have  been  placed,  as  all  both 
civil  and  religious  rites  once  were,  only  in  each  father  of  a  family ;  after 
wards  among  the  heathen,  in  the  wise  men  and  philosophers  of  the  age  ; 
but  so  as  it  was  a  thing  voluntary,  and  no  set  government.  More  dis 
tinctly  among  the  Jews,  as  being  God's  peculiar  people,  where  the  priests, 
Levites,  prophets,  and  at  last  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  took  charge  of  in 
structing  and  overseeing  the  lives  of  the  people.  But  in  the  gospel,  which 
is  the  straightest  and  the  dearest  covenant  can  be  made  between  God  and 
man,  we  being  now  his  adopted  sons,  and  nothing  fitter  for  us  to  think  on 
than  to  be  like  him,  united  to  him,  and,  as  he  pleases  to  express  it,  to  have 
fellowship  with  him ;  it  is  all  necessity  that  we  should  expect  this  blessed 
efficacy  of  healing  our  inward  man  to  be  ministered  to  us  in  a  more  fami 
liar  and  effectual  method  than  ever  before.  God  being  now  no  more  a 
judge  after  the  sentence  of  the  law,  nor,  as  it  were,  a  schoolmaster  of  perish 
able  rites,  but  a  most  indulgent  father,  governing  his  church  as  a  family  of 
sons  in  their  discreet  age:  arid  therefore,  in  the  sweetest  and  mildest  man 
ner  of  paternal  discipline,  he  hath  committed  his  other  office  of  preserving 
in  healthful  constitution  the  inner  man,  which  may  be  termed  the  spirit  of 
the  soul,  to  his  spiritual  deputy  the  minister  of  each  congregation  ;  who 
being  best  acquainted  with  his  own  flock,  hath  best  reason  to  know  all  the 
secretest  diseases  likely  to  be  there.  And  look  by  how  much  the  internal 
man  is  more  excellent  and  noble  than  the  external,  by  so  much  is  his  cure 
more  exactly,  and  more  thoroughly,  and  more  particularly  to  be  performed. 
For  which  cause  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  apostles  joined  to  the  minister,  as 
assistant  in  this  great  office,  sometimes  a  certain  number  of  grave  and  faith 
ful  brethren,  (for  neither  doth  the  physician  do  all  in  restoring  his  patient, 
he  prescribes,  another  prepares  the  medicine,  some  tend,  some  watch,  some 
visit,)  much  more  may  a  minister  partly  not  see  all,  partly  err  as  a  man : 
besides,  that  nothing  can  be  more  for  the  mutual  honour  and  love  of  the 
people  to  their  pastor,  and  his  to  them,  than  when  in  select  numbers  and 
courses  they  are  seen  partaking  and  doing  reverence  to  the  holy  duties  of 
discipline  by  their  serviceable  and  solemn  presence,  and  receiving  honour 
again  from  their  employment,  not  now  any  more  to  be  separated  in  the 
church  by  veils  and  partitions  as  laics  and  unclean,  but  admitted  to  wait 
upon  the  tabernacle  as  the  rightful  clergy  of  Christ,  a  chosen  generation,  a 
royal  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifice  in  that  meet  place,  to  which 
God  and  the  congregation  shall  call  and  assign  them.  And  this  all  Chris 
tians  ought  to  know",  that  the  title  of  clergy  St.  Peter  gave  to  all  God's 
V,  till  pope  Higinus  and  the  succeeding  prelates  took  it  from  them, 
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appropriating  that  name  to  themselves  and  their  priests  only ;  and  condemn 
ing  the  rest  of  God's  inheritance  to  an  injurious  and  alienate  condition  of 
laity,  they  separated  from  them  by  local  partitions  in  churches,  through  their 
gross  ignorance  and  pride  imitating  the  old  temple,  and  excluding  the  mem 
bers  of  Christ  from  the  property  of  being  members,  the  bearing  of  orderly 
and  lit  offices  in  the  ecclesiastical  body ;  as  if  they  had  meant  to  sew  up  that 
Jewish  veil,  which  Christ  by  his  death  on  the  cross  rent  in  sunder.  Al 
though  these  usurpers  could  not  so  presently  overmaster  the  liberties  and 
lawful  titles  of  God's  freeborn  church ;  but  that  Origen,  being  yet  a  layman, 
expounded  the  Scriptures  publicly,  and  was  therein  defended  by  Alexander 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Theoctistus  of  Caesarea,  producing  in  his  behalf  divers 
examples,  that  the  privilege  of  teaching  was  anciently  permitted  to  many 
worthy  laymen :  and  Cyprian  in  his  epistles  professes  he  will  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  and  assent  of  his  assistant  laics.  Neither  did  the  first 
Nicene  council,  as  great  and  learned  as  it  was,  think  it  any  robbery  to  re 
ceive  in,  and  require  the  help  and  presence  of  many  learned  lay  brethren, 
as  they  were  then  called.  Many  other  authorities  to  confirm  this  assertion, 
both  out  of  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  next  antiquity,  Golartius  hath  col 
lected  in  his  notes  upon  Cyprian ;  whereby  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  laity, 
not  only  by  apostolic  permission,  but  by  consent  of  many  of  the  ancientest 
prelates,  did  participate  in  church-offices  as  much  as  is  desired  any  lay  elder 
should  now  do.  Sometimes  also  not  the  elders  alone,  but  the  whole  body 
of  the  church  is  interested  in  the  work  of  discipline,  as  oft  as  public  satis 
faction  is  given  by  those  that  have  given  public  scandal.  Not  to  speak  now 
of  her  right  in  elections.  But  another  reason  there  is  in  it,  which  though 
religion  did  not  commend  to  us,  yet  moral  and  civil  prudence  could  not  but 
extol.  It  was  thought  of  old  in  philosophy,  that  shame,  or  to  call  it  better, 
the  reverence  of  our  elders,  our  brethren,  and  friends,  was  the  greatest  in 
citement  to  virtuous  deeds,  and  the  greatest  dissuasion  from  unworthy  at 
tempts  that  might  be.  Hence  wre  may  read  in  the  Iliad,  where  Hector  being 
wished  to  retire  from  the  battle,  many  of  his  forces  being  routed,  makes 
answer,  that  he  durst  not  for  shame,  lest  the  Trojan  knights  and  dames 
should  think  he  did  ignobly.  And  certain  it  is,  that  whereas  terror  is 
thought  such  a  great  stickler  in  a  commonwealth,  honourable  shame  is  a 
far  greater,  and  has  more  reason :  for  where  shame  is,  there  is  fear ;  but 
where  fear  is,  there  is  not  presently  shame.  And  if  any  thing  may  be  done 
to  inbreed  in  us  this  generous  and  Christianly  reverence  one  of  another,  the 
very  nurse  and  guardian  of  piety  and  virtue,  it  cannot  sooner  be  than  by 
such  a  discipline  in  the  church,  as  may  use  us  to  have  in  awe  the  assem 
blies  of  the  faithful,  and  to  count  it  a  thing  most  grievous,  next  to  the 
grieving  of  God's  Spirit,  to  offend  those  whom  he  hath  put  in  authority,  as 
a  healing  superintendence  over  our  lives  and  behaviours,  both  to  our  own 
happiness,  and  that  we  may  not  give  offence  to  good  men,  who,  without 
amends  by  us  made,  dare  not,  against  God's  command,  hold  communion 
with  us  in  holy  things.  And  this  will  be  accompanied  with  a  religious 
dread  of  being  outcast  from  the  company  of  saints,  and  from  the  fatherly 
protection  of  God  in  his  church,  to  consort  with  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
But  there  is  yet  a  more  ingenuous  and  noble  degree  of  honest  shame,  or,  call 
it,  if  you  will,  an  esteem,  whereby  men  bear  an  inward  reverence  toward 
their  own  persons.  And  if  the  love  of  God,  as  a  fire  sent  from  heaven  to 
be  ever  kept  alive  upon  the  altars  of  our  hearts,  be  the  first  principle  of  all 
godly  and  virtuous  actions  in  men,  this  pious  and  just  honouring  of  our 
selves  is  the  second,  and  may  be  thought  as  the  radical  moisture  and  foun 
tain-head,  whence  every  laudable  and  worthy  enterprise  issues  forth.  And 
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although  I  have  given  it  the  name  of  a  liquid  thing,  yet  it  is  not  incontinent 
to  bound  itself,  as  humid  things  are,  but  hath  in  it  a  most  restraining  and 
powerful  abstinence  to  start  back,  and  glob  itself  upward  from  the  mixture 
of  any  ungenerous  and  unbeseeming  motion,  or  any  soil  wherewith  it  may 
peril  to  stain  itself.  Something  I  confess  it  is  to  be  ashamed  of  evil-doing  in 
the  presence  of  any;  and  to  reverence  the  opinion  and  the  countenance  of  a 
good  man  rather  than  a  bad,  fearing  most  in  his  sight  to  offend,  goes  so  far 
as  almost  to  be  virtuous;  yet  this  is  but  still  the  fear  of  infamy,  and  many 
such,  when  they  find  themselves  alone,  saving  their  reputation,  will  com 
pound  with  other  scruples,  and  come  to  a  close  treaty  with  their  dearer 
vices  in  secret.  But  he  that  holds  himself  in  reverence  and  due  esteem, 
both  for  the  dignity  of  God's  image  upon  him,  and  for  the  price  of  his  re 
demption,  which  he  thinks  is  visibly  marked  upon  his  forehead,  accounts 
himself  both  a  fit  person  to  do  the  noblest  and  godliest  deeds,  and  much 
better  worth  than  to  deject  and  defile,  with  such  a  debasement,  and  such  a 
pollution  as  sin  is,  himself  so  highly  ransomed  and  ennobled  to  a  new  friend 
ship  and  filial  relation  with  God*  Nor  can  he  fear  so  much  the  offence  and 
reproach  of  others,  as  he  dreads  and  would  blush  at  the  reflection  of  his 
own  severe  and  modest  eye  upon  himself,  if  it  should  see  him  doing  or 
imagining  that  which  is  sinful,  though  in  the  deepest  secrecy.  How  shall 
a  man  know  to  do  himself  this  right,  how  to  perform  his  honourable  duty 
of  estimation  and  respect  towards  his  own  soul  and  body?  which  way  will 
lead  him  best  to  this  hill-top  of  sanctity  and  goodness,  above  which  there 
is  no  higher  ascent  but  to  the  love  of  God,  which  from  this  self-pious  regard 
cannot  be  asunder?  No  better  way  doubtless,  than  to  let  him  duly  under 
stand,  that  as  he  is  called  by  the  high  calling  of  God,  to  be  holy  and  pure, 
so  is  he  by  the  same  appointment  ordained,  and  by  the  church's  call  ad 
mitted,  to  such  offices  of  discipline  in  the  church,  to  which  his  own  spiritual 
gifts,  by  the  example  of  apostolic  institution,  have  authorized  him.  For 
we  have  learned  that  the  scornful  term  of  laic,  the  consecrating  of  temples, 
carpets,  and  table-cloths,  the  railing  in  of  a  repugnant  and  contradictive 
mount  Sinai  in  the  gospel,  as  if  the  touch  of  a  lay  Christian,  who  is  never 
theless  God's  living  temple,  could  profane  dead  Judaisms,  the  exclusion 
of  Christ's  people  from  the  offices  of  holy  discipline  through  the  pride  of  a 
usurping  clergy,  causes  the  rest  to  have  an  unworthy  an  abject  opinion  of 
themselves,  to  approach  to  holy  duties  with  a  slavish  fear,  and  to  unholy 
doings  with  a  familiar  boldness.  For  seeing  such  a  wide  and  terrible  dis 
tance  between  religious  things  and  themselves,  and  that  in  respect  of  a 
wooden  table,  and  the  perimeter  of  holy  ground  about  it,  a  flaggon  pot,  and 
a  linen  corporal,  the  priest  esteems  their  layships  unhallowed  and  unclean, 
they  fear  religion  with  such  a  fear  as  loves  not,  and  think  the  purity  of  the 
gospel  too  pure  for  them,  and  that  any  uncleanness  is  more  suitable  to  their 
unconsecrated  estate.  But  when  every  good  Christian,  thoroughly  ac 
quainted  with  all  those  glorious  privileges  of  sanctification  and  adoption, 
which  render  him  more  sacred  than  any  dedicated  altar  or  element,  shall 
be  restored  to  his  right  in  the  church,  and  not  excluded  from  such  place  of 
spiritual  government,  as  his  Christian  abilities,  and  his  approved  good  life 
in  the  eye  and  testimony  of  the  church  shall  prefer  him  to,  this  and  nothing 
sooner  will  open  his  eyes  to  a  wise  and  true  valuation  of  himself,  (which  is 
so  requisite  and  high  a  point  of  Christianity,)  and  will  stir  him  up  to  walk 
worthy  the  honourable  and  grave  employment  wherewith  God  and  the 
church  hath  dignified  him ;  not  fearing  lest  he  should  meet  with  some  out 
ward  holy  thing  in  religion,  which  his  lay-touch  or  presence  might  profane ; 
but  lest  something  unholy  from  within  his  own  heart  should  dishonour  and 
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profane  in  himself  that  priestly  unction  and  clergy-right  whereto  Christ  hath 
entitled  him.  Then  would  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  soon  recover  the 
true  likeness  and  visage  of  what  she  is  indeed,  a  holy  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  saintly  communion,  the  household  and  city  of  God.  And  this 
I  hold  to  be  another  considerable  reason  why  the  functions  of  church-go 
vernment  ought  to  be  free  and  open  to  any  Christian  man,  though  never  so 
laic,  if  his  capacity,  his  faith,  and  prudent  demeanour,  commend  him.  And 
this  the  apostles  warrant  us  to  do.  But  the  prelates  object,  that  this  will 
bring  profaneness  into  the  church :  to  whom  may  be  replied,  that  none 
have  brought  that  in  more  than  their  own  irreligious  courses,  nor  more  dri 
ven  holiness  out  of  living  into  lifeless  things.  For  whereas  God,  who  hath 
cleansed  every  beast  and  creeping  worm,  would  not  suffer  St.  Peter  to  call 
them  common  or  unclean,  the  prelate  bishops,  in  their  printed  orders  hung 
up  in  churches,  have  procjaimed  the  best  of  creatures,  mankind,  so  un- 
purified  and  contagious,  that  for  him  to  lay  his  hat  or  his  garment  upon  the 
chancel-table,  they  have  defined  it  no  less  heinous,  in  express  words,  than 
to  profane  the  table  of  the  Lord.  And  thus  have  they  by  their  Canaan- 
itish  doctrine,  (for  that  which  was  to  the  Jew  but  Jewish,  is  to  the  Chris 
tian  no  better  than  Canaanitish,)  thus  have  they  made  common  and  unclean, 
thus  have  they  made  profane,  that  nature  which  God  hath  not  only 
cleansed,  but  Christ  also  hath  assumed.  And  now  that  the  equity  and  just 
reason  is  so  perspicuous,  why  in  ecclesiastic  censure  the  assistance  should 
be  added  of  such  as  whom  not  the  vile  odour  of  gain  and  fees,  (forbid  it, 
God,  and  blow  it  with  a  whirlwind  out  of  our  laud!)  but  charity,  neigh 
bourhood,  and  duty  to  church-government  hath  called  together,  where 
could  a  wise  man  wish  a  more  equal,  gratuitous,  and  meek  examination  of 
any  offence,  that  he  might  happen  to  commit  against  Christianity,  than 
here?  Would  he  prefer  those  proud  simoniacal  courts?  Thus  therefore 
the  minister  assisted  attends  his  heavenly  and  spiritual  cure :  where  we 
shall  see  him  both  in  the  course  of  his  proceeding,  and  first  in  the  excel 
lency  of  his  end,  from  the  magistrate  far  different,  and  not  more  different 
than  excelling.  His  end  is  to  recover  all  that  is  of  man,  both  soul  and 
body,  to  an  everlasting  health  ;  and  yet  as  for  worldly  happiness,  which  is 
the  proper  sphere  wherein  the  magistrate  cannot  but  confine  his  motion 
without  a  hideous  exorbitancy  from  law,  so  little  aims  the  minister,  as  his 
intended  scope,  to  procure  the  much  prosperity  of  this  life,  that  ofttimes  he 
may  have  cause  to  wish  much  of  it  away,  as  a  diet  puffing  up  the  soul  with 
a  slimy  fleshiness,  and  weakening  her  principal  organic  parts.  Two  heads 
of  evil  he  has  to  cope  with,  ignorance  and  malice.  Against  the  former  he 
provides  the  daily  manna  of  incorruptible  doctrine,  not  at  those  set  meals 
only  in  public,  but  as  oft  as  he  shall  know  that  each  infirmity  or  constitu 
tion  requires.  Against  the  latter  with  all  the  branches  thereof,  not  med 
dling  with  that  restraining  and  styptic  surgery,  which  the  law  uses,  not 
indeed  against  the  malady,  but  against  the  eruptions,  and  outermost  effects 
thereof;  he  on  the  contrary,  beginning  at  the  prime  causes  and  roots  of  the 
disease,  sends  in  those  two  divine  ingredients  of  most  cleansing  power  to 
the  soul,  admonition  and  reproof;  besides  which  two  there  is  no  drug  or 
antidote  that  can  reach  to  purge  the  mind,  and  without  which  all  other  ex 
periments  are  but  vain,  unless  by  accident.  And  he  that  will  not  let  these 
pass  into  him,  though  he  be  the  greatest  king,  as  Plato  affirms,  must  be 
thought  to  remain  impure  within,  and  unknowing  of  those  things  wherein 
his  pureness  and  his  knowledge  should  most  appear.  As  soon  therefore  as 
it  may  be  discerned  that  the  Christian  patient,  by  feeding  otherwhere  on 
meats  not  allowable,  but  of  evil  juice,  hath  disordered  his  diet,  and  spread 
VOL.  I.  11 
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an  ill  humour  through  his  veins,  immediately  disposing  to  a  sickness ;  the 
minister,  as  being  much  nearer  both  in  eye  and  duty  than  the  magistrate, 
speeds  him  betimes  to  overtake  that  diffused  malignance  with  some  gentle 
potion  of  admonishment ;  or  if  aught  be  obstructed,  puts  in  his  opening  and 
discussive  confections.  This  not  succeeding  after  once  or  twice,  or  oft- 
ener,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  his  faithful  brethren  appointed  thereto, 
he  advises  him  to  be  more  careful  of  his  dearest  health,  and  what  it  is  that 
he  so  rashly  hath  let  down  into  the  divine  vessel  of  his  soul,  God's  temple. 
If  this  obtain  not,  he  then,  with  the  counsel  of  more  assistants,  who  are  in 
formed  of  what  diligence  hath  been  already  used,  with  more  speedy  reme 
dies  lays  nearer  siege  to  the  entrenched  causes  of  his  distemper,  not  sparing 
such  fervent  and  well  aimed  reproofs  as  may  best  give  him  to  see  the  dan 
gerous  estate  wherein  he  is.  To  this  also  his  brethren  and  friends  intreat, 
exhort,  adjure;  and  all  these  endeavours,  as  there  is  hope  left,  are  more  or 
less  repeated.  But  if  neither  the  regard  of  himself,  nor  the  reverence  of  his 
elders  and  friends  prevail  with  him  to  leave  his  vicious  appetite ;  then  as 
the  time  urges,  such  engines  of  terror  God  hath  given  into  the  hand  of  his 
minister,  as  to  search  the  tenderest  angles  of  the  heart :  one  while  he  shakes 
his  stubbornness  with  racking  convulsions  nigh  despair,  otherwhiles  with 
deadly  corrosives  he  gripes  the  very  roots  of  his  faulty  liver  to  bring  him 
to  life  through  the  entry  of  death.  Hereto  the  whole  church  beseech  him, 
beg  of  him,  deplore  him,  pray  for  him.  After  all  this  performed  with  what 
patience  and  attendance  is  possible,  and  no  relenting  on  his  part,  having 
done  the  utmost  of  their  cure,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  church  they 
dissolve  their  fellowship  with  him,  and  holding  forth  the  dreadful  sponge 
of  excommunion,  pronounce  him  wiped  out  of  the  list  of  God's  inheritance, 
and  in  the  custody  of  Satan  till  he  repent.  Which  horrid  sentence,  though 
it  touch  neither  life  nor  limb,  nor  any  worldly  possession,  yet  has  it  such  a 
penetrating  force,  that  swifter  than  any  chemical  sulphur,  or  that  lightning 
which  harms  not  the  skin,  and  rifles  the  entrails,  it  scorches  the  inmost 
soul.  Yet  even  this  terrible  denouncement  is  left  to  the  church  for  no  other 
cause  but  to  be  as  a  rough  and  vehement  cleansing  medicine,  where  the 
malady  is  obdurate,  a  mortifying  to  life,  a  kind  of  saving  by  undoing.  And 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  as  the  mercies  of  wicked  men  are  cruelties,  so  the 
cruelties  of  the  church  are  mercies.  For  if  repentance  sent  from  Heaven 
meet  this  lost  wanderer,  and  draw  him  out  of  that  steep  journey  wherein 
he  was  hasting  towards  destruction,  to  come  and  reconcile  to  the  church, 
if  he  bring  with  him  his  bill  of  health,  and  that  he  is  now  clear  of  infec 
tion,  and  of  no  danger  to  the  other  sheep;  then  with  incredible  expressions 
of  joy  all  his  brethren  receive  him,  and  set  before  him  those  perfumed  ban 
quets  of  Christian  consolation  ;  with  precious  ointments  bathing  and  foment 
ing  the  old,  and  now  to  be  forgotten  stripes,  which  terror  and  shame  had 
inflicted ;  and  thus  with  heavenly  solaces  they  cheer  up  his  humble  remorse, 
till  he  regain  his  first  health  and  felicity.  This  is  the  approved  way,  which 
the  gospel  prescribes ;  these  are  the  "  spiritual  weapons  of  holy  censure,  and 
ministerial  warfare,  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strongholds,  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exal- 
teth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  What  could  be  done  more  for  the 
healing  and  reclaiming  that  divine  particle  of  God's  breathing,  the  soul, 
and  what  could  be  done  less?  he  that  would  hide  his  faults  from  such  a 
wholesome  curing  as  this,  and  count  it  a  twofold  punishment,  as  some  do, 
is  like  a  man,  that  having  foul  diseases  about  him,  perishes  for  shame,  and 
the  fear  he  has  of  a  rigorous  incision  to  come  upon  his  flesh.  We  shall  be 
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able  by  this  time  to  discern  whether  prelatical  jurisdiction  be  contrary  to 
the  gospel  or  no.  First,  therefore,  the  government  of  the  gospel  being 
economical  and  paternal,  that  is,  of  such  a  family  where  there  be  no  ser 
vants,  but  all  sons  in  obedience,  not  in  servility,  as  cannot  be  denied  by 
him  that  lives  but  within  the  sound  of  Scripture ;  how  can  the  prelates 
justify  to  have  turned  the  fatherly  orders  of  Christ's  household,  the  blessed 
meekness  of  his  lowly  roof,  those  ever-open  and  inviting  doors  of  his  dwell 
ing  house,  which  delight  to  be  frequented  with  only  filial  accesses ;  how 
can  they  justify  to  have  turned  these  domestic  privileges  into  the  bar  of  a 
proud  judicial  court,  where  fees  and  clamours  keep  shop  and  drive  a  trade, 
where  bribery  and  corruption  solicits,  paltering  the  free  and  moneyless 
power  of  discipline  with  a  carnal  satisfaction  by  the  purse  ?  Contrition, 
humiliation,  confession,  the  very  sighs  of  a  repentant  spirit,  are  there  sold 
by  the  penny.  That  undeflowered  and  unblernishable  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  not  she  herself,  for  that  could  never  be,  but  a  false- whited,  a  lawny 
resemblance  of  her,  like  that  air-born  Helena  in  the  fables,  made  by  the 
sorcery  of  prelates,  instead  of  calling  her  disciples  from  the  receipt  of  cus 
tom,  is  now  turned  publican  herself;  and  gives  up  her  body  to  a  mercenary 
whoredom  under  those  fornicated  arches,  which  she  calls  God's  house,  and 
in  the  sight  of  those  her  altars,  which  she  hath  set  up  to  be  adored,  maker* 
merchandise  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  Rejecting  purgatory  for  no 
other  reason,  as  it  seems,  than  because  her  greediness  cannot  defer,  but  haa 
rather  use  the  utmost  extortion  of  redeemed  penances  in  this  life.  But 
because  these  matters  could  not  be  thus  carried  without  a  begged  and  bor 
rowed  force  from  worldly  authority,  therefore  prelaty,  slighting  the  delibe 
rate  and  chosen  council  of  Christ  in  his  spiritual  government,  whose  glory 
is  in  the  weakness  of  fleshly  things,  to  tread  upon  the  crest  of  the  world's 
pride  and  violence  by  the  power  of  spiritual  ordinances,  hath  on  the  con 
trary  made  these  her  friends  and  champions,  which  are  Christ's  enemies 
in  this  his  high  design,  smothering  and  extinguishing  the  spiritual  force  of 
his  bodily  weakness  in  the  discipline  of  his  church  with  the  boisterous  and 
carnal  tyranny  of  an  undue,  unlawful,  and  ungospel-like  jurisdiction.  And 
thus  prelaty,  both  in  her  fleshly  supportments,  in  her  carnal  doctrine  of 
ceremony  and  tradition,  in  her  violent  and  secular  power,  going  quite  coun 
ter  to  the  prime  end  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  to  reveal  his 
truth,  his  glory,  and  his  might,  in  a  clean  contrary  manner  than  prelaty  seeks 
to  do,  thwarting  and  defeating  the  great  mystery  of  God;  I  do  not  conclude 
that  prelaty  is  antichristian,  for  what  need  I?  the  things  themselves  con 
clude  it.  Yet  if  such  like  practices,  and  not  many  worse  than  these  of  our 
prelates,  in  that  great  darkness  of  the  Roman  church,  have  not  exempted 
both  her  and  her  present  members  from  being  judged  to  be  antichristian  in 
all  orthodoxal  esteem ;  I  cannot  think  but  that  it  is  the  absolute  voice  of 
truth  and  all  her  children  to  pronounce  this  prelaty,  and  these  her  dark 
deeds  in  the  midst  of  this  great  light  wherein  we  live,  to  be  more  antichris 
tian  than  antichrist  himself. 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 

The  mischief  that  prelaty  does  in  the  state. 

I  ADD  one  thing  more  to  those  great  ones  that  are  so  fond  of  prelaty : 
this  is  certain,  that  the  gospel  being  tlie  hidden  might  of  Christ,  as  hath 
been  heard,  that  ever  a  victorious  power  joined  with  it,  like  him  in  the 
Revelation  that  went  forth  on  the  white  horse  with  his  bow  and  his  crown 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  If  we  let  the  angel  of  the  gospel  ride  on  his 
own  way,  he  does  his  proper  business,  conquering  the  high  thoughts,  and 
the  proud  reasonings  of  the  flesh,  arid  brings  them  under  to  give  obedience 
to  Christ  with  the  salvation  of  many  souls.  But  if  ye  turn  him  out  of  his 
road,  and  in  a  manner  force  him  to  express  his  irresistible  power  by  a  doc 
trine  of  carnal  might,  as  prelaty  is,  he  will  use  that  fleshly  strength,  which 
ye  put  into  his  hands,  to  subdue  your  spirits  by  a  servile  and  blind 
superstition ;  and  that  again  shall  hold  such  dominion  over  your  captive 
minds,  as  returning  with  an  insatiate  greediness  and  force  upon  your 
worldly  wealth  and  powrer,  wherewith  to  deck  and  magnify  herself,  and 
her  false  worships,  he  shall  spoil  and  havoc  your  estates,  disturb  your  ease, 
diminish  your  honour,  enthral  your  liberty  under  the  swelling  mood  of  a 
proud  clergy,  wrho  will  not  serve  or  feed  your  souls  with  spiritual  food ; 
look  not  for  it,  they  have  not  wherewithal,  or  if  they  had,  it.  is  not  in  their 
purpose.  But  when  they  have  glutted  their  ungrateful  bodies,  at  least,  if 
it  be  possible  that  those  open  sepulchres  should  ever  be  glutted,  and  when 
they  have  stuffed  their  idolish  temples  with  the  wasteful  pillage  of  your 
estates,  will  they  yet  have  any  compassion  upon  you,  and  that  poor  pittance 
which  they  have  left  you ;  will  they  be  but  so  good  to  you  as  that  ravisher 
was  to  his  sister,  when  he  had  used  her  at  his  pleasure ;  will  they  but  only 
hate  ye,  and  so  turn  ye  loose  ?  No,  they  will  not,  lords  and  commons,  they 
will  not  favour  ye  so  much.  What  will  they  do  then,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  saints,  what  will  these  manhaters  yet  with  more  despite  and  mischief 
do?  I  will  tell  ye,  or  at  least  remember  ye,  (for  most  of  ye  know  it  already,) 
that  they  may  want  nothing  to  make  them  true  merchants  of  Babylon,  as 
they  have  done  to  your  souls,  they  will  sell  your  bodies,  your  wives,  your 
children,  your  liberties,  your  parliaments,  all  these  things ;  and  if  there  be 
aught  else  dearer  than  these,  they  will  sell  at  an  outcry  in  their  pulpits  to 
the  arbitrary  and  illegal  dispose  of  any  one  that  may  hereafter  be  called  a 
king,  whose  mind  shall  serve  him  to  listen  to  their  bargain.  And  by  their 
corrupt  and  servile  doctrines  boring  our  ears  to  an  everlasting  slavery,  as 
they  have  done  hitherto,  so  wrill  they  yet  do  their  best  to  repeal  and  erase 
every  line  and  clause  of  both  our  great  charters.  Nor  is  this  only  what 
they  will  do,  but  what  they  hold  as  the  main  reason  and  mystery  of  their 
advancement  that  they  must  do;  be  the  prince  never  so  just  and  equal  to 
his  subjects,  yet  such  are  their  malicious  and  depraved  eyes,  that  they  so 
look  on  him,  and  so  understand  him,  as  if  he  required  no  other  gratitude 
or  piece  of  service  from  them  than  this.  And  indeed  they  stand  so  oppor 
tunely  for  the  disturbing  or  the  destroying  of  a  state,  being  a  knot  of 
creatures,  whose  dignities,  means,  and  preferments  have  no  foundation  in 
the  gospel  as  they  themselves  acknowledge,  but  only  in  the  prince's  favour, 
and  to  continue  so  long  to  them,  as  by  pleasing  him  they  shall  deserve : 
whence  it  must  needs  be  they  should  bend  all  their  intentions  and  services 
to  no  other  ends  but  to  his,  that  if  it  should  happen  that  a  tyrant  (God 
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turn  such  a  scourge  from  us  to  our  enemies)  should  come  to  grasp  the 
sceptre,  here  were  his  spearmen  and  his  lances,  here  were  his  firelocks 
ready,  he  should  need  no  other  pretorian  band  nor  pensionary  than  these, 
if  they  could  once  with  their  perfidious  preachments  awe  the  people.  For 
although  the  prelates  in  time  of  popery  were  sometimes  friendly  enough  to 
Magna  Charta,  it  was  because  they  stood  upon  their  own  bottom,  without 
their  main  dependence  on  the  royal  nod  :  but  now  being  well  acquainted 
that  the  protestant  religion,  if  she  will  reform  herself  rightly  by  the  Scrip 
tures,  must  undress  them  of  all  their  gilded  vanities,  and  reduce  them  as 
they  were  at  first,  to  the  lowly  and  equal  order  of  presbyters,  they  know  it 
concerns  them  nearly  to  study  the  times  more  than  the  text,  and  to  lift  up 
their  eyes  to  the  hills  of  the,  court,  from  whence  only  comes  their  help ; 
but  if  their  pride  grow  weary  of  this  crouching  and  observance,  as  ere  long 
it  would,  and  that  yet  their  minds  climb  still  to  a  higher  ascent  of  worldly 
honour,  this  only  refuge  can  remain  to  them,  that  they  must  of  necessity 
contrive  to  bring  themselves  and  us  back  again  to  the  pope's  supremacy ; 
and  this  we  see  they  had  by  fair  degrees  of  late  been  doing.  These  be  the 
two  fair  supporters  between  which  the  strength  of  prelaty  is  borne  up. 
either  of  inducing  tyranny,  or  of  reducing  popery.  Hence  also  we  may 
judge  that  prelaty  is  mere  falsehood.  For  the  property  of  truth,  is,  where 
she  is  publicly  taught  to  unyoke  and  set  free  the  minds  and  spirits  of  a  nation 
first  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  and  superstition,  after  which  all  honest  and 
legal  freedom  of  civil  life  cannot  be  long  absent;  but  prelaty,  whom  the 
tyrant  custom  begot,  a  natural  tyrant  in  religion,  and  in  state  the  agent  and 
minister  of  tyranny,  seems  to  have  had  this  fatal  gift  in  her  nativity,  like 
another  Midas,  that  whatsoever  she  should  touch,  or  come  near  either  in 
ecclesial  or  political  government,  it  should  turn,  not  to  gold,  though  she 
for  her  part  could  wish  it,  but  to  the  dross  arid  scum  of  slavery,  breeding 
and  settling  both  in  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  all  such  as  do  not  in  time, 
with  the  sovereign  treacle  of  sound  doctrine,  provide  to  fortify  their  hearts 
against  her  hierarchy.  The  service  of  God  who  is  truth,  her  liturgy  con 
fesses  to  be  perfect  freedom ;  but  her  works  and  her  opinions  declare,  that 
the  service  of  prelaty  is  perfect  slavery,  and  by  consequence  perfect  false 
hood.  Which  makes  me  wonder  much  that  many  of  the  gentry,  studious 
men  as  I  hear,  should  engage  themselves  to  write  and  speak  publicly  in 
her  defence  ;  but  that  I  believe  their  honest  and  ingenuous  natures  coining 
to  the  universities  to  store  themselves  with  good  and  Wid  learning,  and 
there  unfortunately  fed  with  nothing  else  but  the  scragged  and  thorny  lec 
tures  of  monkish  and  miserable  sophistry,  were  sent  home  again  with  such 
a  scholastical  bur  in  their  throats,  as  hath  stopped  and  hindered  all  true 
and  generous  philosophy  from  entering,  cracked  their  voices  for  ever  with 
metaphysical  gargarisms,  and  hath  made  them  admire  a  sort  of  formal  out 
side  men  prelatically  addicted,  whose  unchastened  and  unwrought  minds 
were  never  yet  initiated  or  subdued  under  the  true  lore  of  religion  or  moral 
virtue,  which  two  are  the  best  and  greatest  points  of  learning ;  but  either 
slightly  trained  up  in  a  kind  of  hypocritical  and  hackney  course  of  litera 
ture  to  get  their  living  by,  and  dazzle  the  ignorant,  or  else  fondly  over- 
studied  in  useless  controversies,  except  those  which  they  use  with  all  the 
specious  and  delusive  subtlety  they  are  able,  to  defend  their  prelatical 
Sparta ;  having  a  gospel  and  church-government  set  before  their  eyes,  as 
a  fair  field  wherein  they  might  exercise  the  greatest  virtues  and  the  great 
est  deeds  of  Christian  authority,  in  mean  fortunes  and  little  furniture  of  this 
world;  (which  even  the  sage  heathen  writers,  and  those  old  Fabritii  and 
Curii  well  knew  to  be  a  manner  of  working,  than  which  nothing  could 
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liken  a  mortal  man  more  to  God,  who  delights  most  to  work  from  within 
himself,  and  not  by  the  heavy  luggage  of  corporeal  instruments ;)  they 
understand  it  not,  and  think  no  such  matter,  but  admire  and  dote  upon 
worldly  riches  and  Wonours,  with  an  ,easy  and  intemperate  life,  to  the  bane 
of  Christianity :  yea,  they  and  their  seminaries  shame  not  to  profess,  to  pe 
tition,  and  never  leave  pealing  our  ears,  that  unless  we  fat  them  like  boars, 
and  cram  them  as  they  list  with  wealth,  with  deaneries  and  pluralities,  with 
baronies  and  stately  preferments,  all  learning  and  religion  will  go  under 
foot.  Which  is  such  a  shameless,  such  a  bestial  plea,  and  of  that  odious 
impudence  in  churchmen,  who  should  be  to  us  a  pattern  of  temperance  and 
frugal  mediocrity,  who  should  teach  us  to  contemn  this  world  and  the 
gaudy  things  thereof,  according  to  the  promise  which  they  themselves  re 
quire  from  us  in  baptism,  that  should  the  Scripture  stand  by  and  be  mute, 
there  is  not  that  sect  of  philosophers  among  the  heathen  so  dissolute,  no 
not  Epicurus,  nor  Aristippus  with  all  his  Cyrenaic  rout,  but  would  shut  his 
school-doors  against  such  greasy  sophisters ;  not  any  college  of  mounte 
banks,  but  would  think  scorn  to  discover  in  themselves  with  such  a  brazen 
forehead  the  outrageous  desire  of  filthy  lucre.  Which  the  prelates  make 
so  little  conscience  of,  that  they  are  ready  to  fight,  and  if  it  lay  in  their 
power,  to  massacre  all  good  Christians  under  the  names  of  horrible  schis 
matics,  for  only  finding  fault  with  their  temporal  dignities,  their  uncon 
scionable  wealth  and  revenues,  their  cruel  authority  over  their  brethren 
that  labour  in  the  word,  while  they  snore  in  their  luxurious  excess:  openly 
proclaiming  themselves  now  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  to  be  those  which  for 
awhile  they  sought  to  cover  under  sheep's  clothing,  ravenous  and  savage 
wolves,  threatening  inroads  and  bloody  incursions  upon  the  flock  of  Christ, 
which  they  took  upon  them  to  feed,  but  now  claim  to  devour  as  their  prey. 
More  like  that  huge  dragon  of  Egypt,  breathing  out  waste  and  desolation 
to  the  land,  unless  he  were  daily  fattened  with  virgin's  blood.  Him  our 
old  patron  St.  George,  by  his  matchless  valour  slew,  as  the  prelate  of  the 
garter  that  reads  his  collect  can  tell.  And  if  our  princes  and  knights  will 
imitate  the  fame  of  that  old  champion,  as  by  their  order  of  knighthood  so 
lemnly  taken  they  vow,  far  be  it  that  they  should  uphold  and  side  wTith 
this  English  dragon ;  but  rather  to  do  as  indeed  their  oaths  bind  them, 
they  should  make  it  their  knightly  adventure  to  pursue  and  vanquish  this 
mighty  sail-winged  monster,  that  menaces  to  swallow  up  the  land,  unless 
her  bottomless  gorge  may  be  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  the  king's  daughter 
the  church ;  and  may,  as  she  was  wont,  fill  her  dark  and  infamous  den 
with  the  bones  of  the  saints.  Nor  will  any  one  have  reason  to  think  this 
as  too  incredible  or  too  tragical  to  be  spoken  of  prelaty,  if  he  consider  well 
from  what  a  mass  of  slime  and  mud  the  slothful,  the  covetous,  and  ambi 
tious  hopes  of  church-promotions  and  fat  bishoprics,  she  is  bred  up  and 
nuzzled  in,  like  a  great  Python,  from  her  youth,  to  prove  the  general  poison 
both  of  doctrine  and  good  discipline  in  the  land.  For  certainly  such  hopes 
and  such  principles  of  earth  as  these  wherein  she  wrelters  from  a  young 
one,  are  the  immediate  generation  both  of  a  slavish  and  tyrannous  life  to 
follow,  and  a  pestiferous  contagion  to  the  whole  kingdom,  till  like  that  fen- 
born  serpent  she  be  shot  to  death  with  the  darts  of  the  sun,  the  pure  and 
powerful  beams  of  God's  word.  And  this  may  serve  to  describe  to  us  in 
part,  what  prelaty  "hath  been,  and  what,  if  ;she  stand,  she  is  like  to  be  to 
wards  the  whole  body  of  people  in  England.  Now  that  it  may  appear 
how  she  is  not  such  a  kind  of  evil,  as  hath  any  good  or  use  in  it,  which 
many  evils  have1,  but  a  distilled  quintessence,  a  pure  elixir  of  mischief,  pes- 
lilent  alike  to  all ;  I  shall  show  briefly,  ere  I  conclude,  that  the  prelates,  as 
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they  are  to  the  subjects  a  calamity,  so  are  they  the  greatest  underminers 
and  betrayers  of  the  monarch,  to  whom  they  seem  to  be  most  favourable. 
I  cannot  better  liken  the  state  and  person  of  a  king  than  to  that  mighty 
Nazarite  Samson ;  who  being  disciplined  from  his  birth  in  the  precepts  and 
the  practice  of  temperance  arid  sobriety,  without  the  strong  drink  of  inju 
rious  and  excessive  desires,  grows  up  to  a  noble  strength  and  perfection 
with  those  his  illustrious  and  sunny  locks,  the  laws,  waving  and  curling 
about  his  godlike  shoulders.  And  while  he  keeps  them  about  him  undi- 
minished  and  unshorn,  he  may  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  that  is,  with 
the  word  of  his  meanest  officer,  suppress  and  put  to  confusion  thousands  of 
those  that  rise  against  his  just  power.  But  laying  down  his  head  among 
the  strumpet  flatteries  of  prelates,  while  he  sleeps  and  thinks  no  harm,  they 
wickedly  shaving  off  all  those  bright  and  weighty  tresses  of  his  laws,  and 
just  prerogatives,  which  were  his  ornament  and  strength,  deliver  him  over 
to  indirect  and  violent  counsels,  which,  as  those  Philistines,  put  out  the 
fair  and  far-sighted  eyes  of  his  natural  discerning,  and  make  him  grind  in 
the  prison-house  of  their  sinister  ends  and  practices  upon  him :  till  he, 
knowing  this  prelatical  razor  to  have  bereft  him  of  his  wonted  might  nourish 
again  his  puissant  hair,  the  golden  beams  of  law  and  right:  and  they 
sternly  shook,  thunder  with  ruin  upon  the  heads  of  those  his  evil  counsel 
lors,  but  not  without  great  affliction  to  himself.  This  is  the  sum  of  their 
loyal  service  to  kings ;  yet  these  are  the  men  that  still  cry,  The  king,  the 
king,  the  I^ord's  anointed.  We  grant  it,  and  wonder  how  they  came  to 
light  upon  any  thing  so  true ;  and  wonder  more,  if  kings  be  the  Lord's 
anointed,  how  they  dare  thus  oil  over  and  besmear  so  holy  an  unction  with 
the  corrupt  and  putrid  ointment  of  their  base  flatteries;  which,  while  they 
smooth  the  skin,  strike  inward  and  envenom  the  lifeblood.  What  fidelity 
kings  can  expect  from  prelates,  both  examples  past,  and  our  present  expe 
rience  of  their  doings  at  this  day,  whereon  is  grounded  all  that  hath  been 
said,  may  suffice  to  inform  us.  And  if  they  be  such  clippers  of  regal 
power,  and  shavers  of  the  laws,  how  they  stand  affected  to  the  law-giving 
parliament,  yourselves,  worthy  peers  and  commons,  can  best  testify ;  the 
current  of  whose  glorious  and  immortal  actions  hath  been  only  opposed  by 
the  obscure  and  pernicious  designs  of  the  prelates,  until  their  insolence 
broke  out  to  such  a  bold  affront,  as  hath  justly  immured  their  haughty  looks 
within  strong  walls.  Nor  have  they  done  any  thing  of  late  with  more  dili 
gence,  than  to  hinder  or  break  the  happy  assembling  of  parliaments,  how 
ever  needful  to  repair  the  shattered  and  disjointed  frame  of  the  common 
wealth  ;  or  if  they  cannot  do  this,  to  cross,  to  disenable,  and  traduce  all 
parliamentary  proceedings.  And  this,  if  nothing  else,  plainly  accuses  them 
to  be  no  lawful  members  of  the  house,  if  they  thus  perpetually  mutiny 
against  their  own  body.  And  though  they  pretend,  like  Solomon's  harlot, 
that  they  have  right  thereto,  by  the  same  judgment  that  Solomon  gave,  it 
cannot  belong  to  them,  whenas  it  is  not  only  their  assent,  but  their  endea 
vour  continually  to  divide  parliaments  in  twain ;  and  not  only  by  dividing, 
but  by  all  other  means  to  abolish  and  destroy  the  free  use  of  them  to  all 
posterity.  For  the  which,  and  for  all  their  former  misdeeds,  whereof  this 
book  and  many  volumes  more  cannot  contain  the  moiety,  I  shall  move  ye, 
lords,  in  the  behalf  I  dare  say  of  many  thousand  good  Christians,  to  let 
your  justice  and  speedy  sentence  pass  against  this  great  malefactor  prelaty.. 
And  yet  in  the  midst  of  rigour  I  would  beseech  ye  to  think  of  mercy ;  and 
such  a  mercy,  (I  fear  I  shall  overshoot  with  a  desire  to  save  this  falling 
prelaty,)  such  a  mercy  (if  I  may  venture  to  say  it)  as  may  exceed  that 
which  for  only  ten  righteous  persons' would  have  saved  Sodom.  Not  that 
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I  dare  advise  ye  to  contend  with  God,  whether  he  or  you  shall  be  more 
merciful,  but  in  your  wise  esteems  to  balance  the  offences  of  those  peccan* 
cities  with  these  enormous  riots  of  ungodly  misrule,  that  prelaty  hath 
wrought  both  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  state  of  this  kingdom. 
And  if  ye  think  ye  may  with  a  pious  presumption  strive  to  go  beyond  God  in 
mercy,  I  shall  not  be  one  now  that  would  dissuade  ye.  Though  God  for 
less  than  ten  just  persons  would  not  spare  Sodom,  yet  if  you  can  find,  after 
due  search,  but  only  one  good  thing  in  prelaty,  either  to  religion  or  civil 
government,  to  king  or  parliament,  to  prince  or  people,  to  law,  liberty, 
wealth,  or  learning,  spare  her,  let  her  live;  let  her  spread  among  ye,  till 
with  her  shadow  all  your  dignities  and  honours,  and  all  the  glory  of  the 
land  be  darkened  and  obscured.  But  on  the  contrary,  if  she  be  found  to 
be  malignant,  hostile,  destructive  to  all  these,  as  nothing  can  be  surer,  then 
let  your  severe  and  impartial  doom  imitate  the  divine  vengeance ;  rain 
down  your  punishing  force  upon  this  godless  and  oppressing  government, 
and  bring  such  a  Dead  sea  of  subversion  upon  her,  that  she  may  never  in 
this  land  rise  more  to  afflict  the  holy  reformed  church,  and  the  elect  people 
of  God. 
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THE  REMONSTRANT'S  DEFENCE  AGAINST  SMECTYMNUUS. 

[FIRST  PUBLISHED  1641.] 

THE  PREFACE. 

ALTHOUGH  it  be  a  certain  truth,  that  they  who  undertake  a  religious  cause 
need  not  care  to  be  men  pleasers ;  yet  because  the  satisfaction  of  tender  and 
mild  consciences  is  far  different  from  that  which  is  called  men  pleasing;  to 
satisfy  such,  I  shall  address  myself  in  few  words  to  give  notice  beforehand 
of  something  in  this  bbok,  which  to  some  men  perhaps  may  seem  offensive, 
that  when  I  have  rendered  a  lawful  reason  of  what  is  done,  I  may  trust  to 
have  saved  the  labour  of  defending  or  excusing  hereafter.  We  all  know 
that  in  private  or  personal  injuries,  yea,  in  public  sufferings  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  his  rule  and  example  teaches  us  to  be  so  far  from  a  readiness  to 
speak  evil,  as  not  to  answer  the  reviler  in  his  language,  though  never  so 
much  provoked  :  yet  in  the  detecting  and  convincing  of  any  notorious  enemy 
to  truth  and  his  country's  peace,  especially  that  is  conceited  to  have  a 
voluble  and  smart  fluence  of  tongue,  and  in  the  vain  confidence  of  that,  and 
out  of  a  more  tenacious  cling  to  worldly  respects,  stands  up  for  all  the 
rest  to  justify  a  long  usurpation  arid  convicted  pseudepiscopy  of  prelates, 
with  all  their  ceremonies,  liturgies,  and  tyrannies,  which  God  and  man  are 
now  ready  to  explode  and  hiss  out  of  the  land  ;  I  suppose,  and  more  than 
suppose,  it  will  be  nothing  disagreeing  from  Christian  meekness  to  handle 
such  a  one  in  a  rougher  accent,  and  to  send  home  his  haughtiness  well  be- 
spurted  with  his  own  holy  water.  Nor  to  do  thus  are  we  unauthorized  either 
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from  the  moral  precept  of  Solomon,  to  answer  him  thereafter  that  prides  him 
in  his  folly ;  nor  from  the  example  of  Christ,  and  all  his  followers  in  all  ages, 
who,  in  the  refuting  of  those  that  resisted  sound  doctrine,  and  by  subtile 
dissimulations  corrupted  the  minds  of  men,  have  wrought  up  their  zealous 
souls  into  such  vehemencies,  as  nothing  could  be  more  killingly  spoken  :  for 
who  can  be  a  greater  enemy  to  mankind,  who  a  more  dangerous  deceiver, 
than  he  who,  defending  a  traditional  corruption,  uses  no  common  arts,  but 
with  a  wily  stratagem  of  yielding  to  the  time  a  greater  part  of  his  cause, 
seeming  to  forego  all  that  man's  invention  hath  done  therein,  and  driven 
from  much  of  his  hold  in  Scripture ;  yet  leaving  it  hanging  by  a  twined 
thread,  not  from  divine  command,  but  from  apostolical  prudence  or  assent ; 
as  if  he  had  the  surety  of  some  rolling  trench,  creeps  up  by  this  mean  to 
his  relinquished  fortress  of  divine  authority  again,  and  still  hovering  be 
tween  the  confines  of  that  which  he  dares  not  be  openly,  and  that  which 
he  will  not  be  sincerely,  trains  on  the  easy  Christian  insensibly  within  the 
close  ambushment  of  worst  errors,  and  with  a  sly  shuffle  of  counterfeit 
principles,  chopping  and  changing  till  he  have  gleaned  all  the  good  ones 
out  of  their  minds,  leaves  them  at  last,  after  a  slight  resemblance  of  sweep 
ing  and  garnishing,  under  the  seven-fold  possession  of  a  desperate  stupidity  ? 
And  therefore  they  that  love  the  souls  of  men,  which  is  the  dearest  love, 
and  stirs  up  the  noblest  jealousy,  when  they  meet  with  such  collusion,  cannot 
be  blamed  though  they  be  transported  with  the  zeal  of  truth  to  a  well-heated 
fervency ;  especially,  seeing  they  which  thus  offend  against  the  souls  of 
their  brethren,  do  it  with  delight  to  their  great  gain,  ease  and  advancement 
in  this  world  ;  but  they  that  seek  to  discover  and  oppose  their  false  trade 
of  deceiving,  do  it  not  without  a  sad  and  unwilling  anger,  not  without 
many  hazards;  but  without  all  private  and  personal  spleen,  and  without  any 
thought  of  earthly  reward,  whenas  this  very  course  they  take  stops  their 
hopes  of  ascending  above  a  lowly  and  unenviable  pitch  in  this  life.  And 
although  in  the  serious  uncasing  of  a  grand  imposture,  (for  to  deal  plainly 
with  you,  readers,  prelaty  is  no  better,)  there  be  mixed  here  and  there  such 
a  grim  laughter,  as  may  appear  at  the  same  time  in  an  austere  visage,  it 
cannot  be  taxed  of  levity  or  insolence :  for  even  this  vein  of  laughing  (as  I 
could  produce  out  of  grave  authors)  hath  ofttimes  a  strong  and  sinewy  force 
in  teaching  and  confuting,  nor  can  there  be  a  more  proper  object  of  in 
dignation  and  scorn  together ;  than  a  false  prophet  taken  in  the  greatest, 
dearest,  and  most  dangerous  cheat,  the  cheat  of  souls :  in  the  disclosing 
whereof,  if  it  be  harmful  to  be  angry,  and  withal  to  cast  a  lowering  smile, 
when  the  properest  object  calls  for  both,  it  will  be  long  enough  ere  any  be 
able  to  say  why  those  two  most  rational  faculties  of  human  intellect,  anger 
and  laughter,  were  first  seated  in  the  breast  of  man.  Thus  much,  readers, 
in  favour  of  the  softer  spirited  Christian  ;  for  other  exceptioners  there  was 
no  thought  taken.  Only  if  it  be  asked  why  this  close  and  succinct  manner 
of  coping  with  the  adversary  was  rather  chosen,  this  was  the  reason  chiefly, 
that  the  ingenuous  reader,  without  further  amusing  himself  in  the  labyrinth 
of  controversial  antiquity,  may  come  to  the  speediest  way  to  see  the  truth 
vindicated,  and  sophistry  taken  short  at  the  first  false  bound.  Next  that< 
the  Remonstrant  himself,  as  oft  as  he  pleases  to  be  frolic,  and  brave  it  with 
others,  may  find  no  gain  of  money,  and  may  learn  not  to  insult  in  so  bad  a 
cause.  But  now  he  begins. 

VOL.  I.  12  H  2 
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SECTION  I. 

REMONSTRANT.  My  single  remonstrance  is  encountered  with  a  plural  ad 
versary. 

Answer.  Did  not  your  single  remonstrance  bring  along  with  it  a  hot  scent 
of  your  more  than  singular  affection  ta  spiritual  pluralities,  your  singleness 
would  be  less  suspected  with  all  good  Christians  than  it  is. 

Remonst.  Their  names,  persons,  qualities,  numbers,  I  care  not  to  know. 

Answ.  Their  names  are  known  to  the  all-knowing  Power  above  ;  and  in 
the  mean  while,  doubtless,  they  reck  not  whether  you  or  your  nomenclator 
know  them  or  not. 

Remonst.  But  could  they  say  my  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many. 

Answ.  Wherefore  should  ye  begin  with  the  devil's  name,  descanting 
upon  the  number  of  your  opponents  ?  Wherefore  that  conceit  of  Legion  with 
a  by- wipe  ?  Was  it  because  you  would  have  men  take  notice  how  you 
esteem  them,  whom  through  all  your  book  so  bountifully  you  call  your 
brethren  ?  We  had  not  thought  that  Legion  could  have  furnished  the 
Remonstrant  with  so  many  brethren. 

Remonst.  My  cause,  ye  gods  would  bid  me  meet  them  undismayed,  &c. 

Answ.  Ere  a  foot  further  we  must  be  content  to  hear  a  preambling  boast 
of  your  valour,  what  a  St.  Dunstan  you  are  to  encounter  Legions,  either 
infernal  or  human. 

Remonst.  My  cause,  ye  gods. 

Answ.  What  gods?  Unless  your  belly,  or  the  god  of  this  world  be  he  ? 
Show  us  any  one  point  of  your  remonstrance  that  does  not  more  concern 
superiority,  pride,  ease,  and  the  belly,  than  the  truth  and  glory  of  God,  or 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

Remonst.  My  cause,  ye  gods,  would  bid  me  meet  them  undismayed,  and 
to  say  with  holy  David,  "though  a  host,  &c." 

Answ.  Do  not  think  to  persuade  us  of  your  undaunted  courage,  by  mis 
applying  to  yourself  the  words  of  holy  David ;  we  know  you  fear,  and  are 
in  an  agony  at  this  present,  lest  you  should  lose  that  superfluity  of  riches 
and  honour,  which  your  party  usurp.  And  whosoever  covets,  and  so  earn 
estly  labours  to  keep  such  an  incumbering  surcharge  of  earthly  things,  cannot 
but  have  an  earthquake  still  in  his  bones.  You  are  not  armed,  Remonstrant, 
nor  any  of  your  band  ;  you  are  not  dieted  nor  your  loins  girt  for  spiritual 
valour,  and  Christian  warfare  ;  the  luggage  is  too  great  that  follows  your 
camp  ;  your  hearts  are  there,  you'march  heavily:  how  shall  we  think  you 
have  not  carnal  fear,  wrhile  we  see  you  so  subject  to  carnal  desires? 

Remonst.  I  do  gladly  fly  to  the  bar. 

Answ.  To  the  bar  with  him  then.  Gladly,  you  say.  We  believe  vou  as 
gladly  as  your  whole  faction  wrished  and  longed  for  the  assembling  of  this 
parliament,  as  gladly  as  your  beneficiaries  the  priests  came  up  to  answer 
the  complaints  and  outcries  of  all  the  shires. 

Remonst.  The  Areopagi !  who  were  those  ?  Truly,  my  masters,  I  had 
thought  this  had  been  the  name  of  the  place,  not  of  the  men. 

Answ.  A  soar-eagle  would  not  stoop  at  a  fly ;  but  sure  some  pedagogue 
stood  at  your  elbow,  and  made  it  itch  with  this  parlous  criticism  ;  they  urged 
you  with  a  decree  of  the  sage  and  severe  judges  of  Athens,  and  you  cite 
them  to  appear  for  certain  paragogical  contempts,  before  a  capacious  pedanty 
of  hot-livered  grammarians.  Mistake  not  the  matter,  courteous  Remonstrant ; 
they  were  not  making  Latin:  if  in  dealing  with  an  outlandish  name,  they 
thought  it  best  not  to  screw  the  English  mouth  to  a  harsh  foreign  termina- 
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tion,  so  they  kept  the  radical  word,  they  did  no  more  than  the  elegantest 

§  authors  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  at  this  day  the  Italians,  in  scorn 
of  such  a  servility  use  to  do.  Remember  how  they  mangle  our  British 
names  abroad  ;  what  trespass  were  it,  if  we  in  requital  should  as  much  ne 
glect  theirs  ?  And  our  learned  Chaucer  did  not  stick  to  do  so,  writing  Semyra- 
mis  for  Semiramis,  Amphiorax  for  Amphiaraus,  K.  Sejes  for  K.  Ceyx  the 
husband  of  Alcyone,  with  many  other  names  strangely  metamorphosed  from 
the  true  orthography,  if  he  had  made  any  account  of  that  in  these  kind 
of  words. 

Remonst.  Lest  the  world  should  think  the  press  had  of  late  forgot  to 
speak  any  language  other  than  libellous,  this  honest  paper  hath  broken 
through  the  throng. 

Answ.  Mince  the  matter  while  you  will,  it  showed  but  green  practice  in 
the  laws  of  discreet  rhetoric  to  blurt  upon  the  ears  of  a  judicious  parliament 
with  such  a  presumptuous  and  overweening  proem :  but  you  do  well  to  be 
the  fewer  of  your  own  mess. 

Remonst.  That  which  you  miscall  the  preface,  was  a  too  just  complaint 
of  the  shameful  number  of  libels. 

Answ.  How  long  is  it  that  you  and  the  prelatical  troop  have  been  in 
such  distaste  with  libels  ?  Ask  your  Lysimachus  Nicanor  what  defaming 
invectives  have  lately  flown  abroad  against  the  subjects  of  Scotland,  and 
our  poor  expulsed  brethren  of  New  England,  the  prelates  rather  applauding 
than  showing  any  dislike :  and  this  hath  been  ever  so,  insomuch  that  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  in  one  of  his  discourses  complains  of  the  bishops,  uneven 
hand  over  these  pamphlets,  confining  those  against  bishops  to  darkness, 
but  licensing  those  against  puritans  to  be  uttered  openly,  though  with  the 
greater  mischief  of  leading  into  contempt  the  exercise  of  religion  in  the 
persons  of  sundry  preachers,  and  disgracing  the  higher  matter  in  the  meaner 
person. 

Remonst.  A  point  no  less  essential  to  that  proposed  remonstrance. 

Answ.  We  know  where  the  shoe  wrings  you  ;  you  fret  and  are  galled  at 
the  quick ;  and  0  what  a  death  it  is  to  the  prelates  to  be  thus  unvisarded, 
thus  uncased,  to  have  the  periwigs  plucked  off  that  cover  your  baldness, 
your  inside  nakedness  thrown  open  to  public  view !  The  Romans  had  a 
time  once  every  year,  when  their  slaves  might  freely  speak  their  minds ;  it 
were  hard  if  the  freeborn  people  of  England,  with  whom  the  voice  of  truth 
for  these  many  years,  even  against  the  proverb,  hath  not  been  heard  but  in 
corners,  after  all  your  monkish  prohibitions,  and  expurgatorious  indexes, 
your  gags  and  snaffles,  your  proud  Imprimaturs  not  to  be  obtained  without 
the  shallow  surview,  but  not  shallow  hand  of  some  mercenary,  narrow- 
souled,  and  illiterate  chaplain  ;  when  liberty  of  speaking,  than  which  no 
thing  is  more  sweet  to  man,  was  girded  and  strait-laced  almost  to  a  broken- 
winded  phthisic,  if  now  at  a  good  time,  our  time  of  parliament,  the  very 
jubilee  and  resurrection  of  the  state,  if  now  the  concealed,  the  aggrieved, 
and  long  persecuted  truth,  could  not  be  suffered  to  speak  ;  and  though  she 
burst  out  with  some  efficacy  of  words,  could  not  be  excused  after  such  an 
injurious  strangle  of  silence,  nor  avoid  the  censure  of  libelling,  it  were  hard, 
it  were  something  pinching  in  a  kingdom  of  free  spirit.  Some  princes,  and 
great  statists,  have  thought  it  a  prime  piece  of  necessary  policy,  to  thrust 
themselves  under  disguise  into  a  popular  throng,  to  stand  the  night  long 
under  eaves  of  houses,  and  low  windows,  that  they  might  hear  every  where 
the  utterances  of  private  breasts,  and  amongst  them  find  out  the  precious  gem 
of  truth,  as  amongst  the  numberless  pebbles  of  the  shore  ;  whereby  they 
might  be  the  abler  to  discover,  and  avoid,  that  deceitful  and  close-couched 
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evil  of  flattery  that  ever  attends  them,  and  misleads  them,  and  might  skil 
fully  know  how  to  apply  the  several  redresses  to  each  malady  of  state,  with 
out  trusting  the  disloyal  information  of  parasites  and  sycophants:  wherea? 
now  this  permission  of  free  writing,  were  there  no  good  else  in  it,  yet  a* 
some  times  thus  licensed,  is  such  an  unripping,  such  an  anatomy  of  the 
shyest  and  tenderest  particular  truths,  as  makes  not  only  the  whole  nation 
in  many  points  the  wiser,  but  also  presents  and  carries  home  to  princes, 
men  most  remote  from  vulgar  concourse,  such  a  full  insight  of  every  lurk 
ing  evil,  or  restrained  good  among  the  commons,  as  that  they  shall  not  need 
hereafter,  in  old  cloaks  and  false  beards,  to  stand  to  the  courtesy  of  a  night- 
walking  cudgeller  for  eaves-dropping,  nor  to  accept  quietly  as  a  perfume, 
the  overhead  emptying  of  some  salt  lotion.  Who  could  be  angry,  there 
fore,  but  those  that  are  guilty,  with  these  free-spoken  and  plain-hearted 
men,  that  are  the  eyes  of  their  country,  and  the  prospective-glasses  of  their 
prince?  But  these  are  the  nettlers,  these  are  the  blabbing  books  that  tell, 
though  not  half  your  fellows'  feats.  You  love  toothless  satires  ]  let  me 
inform  you,  a  toothless  satire  is  as  improper  as  a  toothed  sleek-stone,  and 
as  bullish. 

Remonst.  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  spend  your  logic  upon  your  own 
works. 

Answ.  The  peremptory  analysis  that  you  call  it,  I  believe  will  be  so 
hardy  as  once  more  to  unpin  your  spruce  fastidious  oratory,  to  rumple  her 
laces,  her  frizzles,  and  her  bobbins,  though  she  wince  and  fling  never  so 
peevishly. 

Remonst.  Those  verbal  exceptions  are  but  light  froth  and  will  sink  alone. 

Answ.  0  rare  subtlety,  beyond  all  that  Cardan  ever  dreamed  of!  when, 
I  beseech  you,  will  light  things  sink?  when  will  light  froth  sink  alone? 
Here  in  your  phrase,  the  same  day  that  heavy  plummets  will  swim  alone. 
Trust  this  man,  readers,  if  you  please,  whose  divinity  would  reconcile  Eng 
land  with  Rome,  and  his  philosophy  make  friends  nature  with  the  chaos, 
sine  pondere  habentia  pondus. 

Remonst.  That  scum  may  be  worth  taking  off  which  follows. 

Answ.  Spare  your  ladle,  sir ;  it  will  be  as  the  bishop's  foot  in  the  broth  ; 
the  scum  will  be  found  upon  your  own  remonstrance. 

Remonst.  I  shall  desire  all  indifferent  eyes  to  judge,  whether  these  men 
do  not  endeavour  to  cast  unjust  envy  upon  me. 

Answ.  Agreed. 

Remonst.  I  had  said  that  the  civil  polity,  as  in  general  notion,  hath  some 
times  varied,  and  that  the  civil  came  from  arbitrary  imposers  ;  these  gra 
cious  interpreters  would  needs  draw  my  words  to  the  present  and  particular 
government  of  our  monarchy. 

Answ.  And  deservedly  have  they  done  so ;  take  up  your  logic  else  and 
see  :  civil  polity,  say  you,  hath  sometimes  varied,  and  come  from  arbitrary 
imposers ;  what  proposition  is  this  ?  Bishop  Dowriam  in  his  dialectics 
will  tell  you  it  is  a  general  axiom,  though  the  universal  particle  be  not 
expressed,  and  you  yourself  in  your  defence  so  explain  in  these  words  as  in 
general  notion.  Hence  is  justly  inferred,  he  that  says  civil  polity  is  arbi 
trary,  says  that  the  civil  polity  of  England  is  arbitrary.  The  inference  is 
undeniable,  a  thesi  ad  hypothesin,  or  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  an 
evincing  argument  in  logic. 

Remonst.  Brethren,  whiles  ye  desire  to  seem  godly,  learn  to  be  less 
malicious. 

Answ.  Remonstrant,  till  you  have  better  learnt  your  principles  of  logic, 
take  not  upon  you  to  be  a  doctor  to  others. 
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Remonst.  God  bless  all  good  men  from  such  charity. 

Answ.  I  never  found  that  logical  maxims  were  uncharitable  before  ;  yet 
should  a  jury  of  logicians  pass  upon  you,  you  would  never  be  saved  by 
the  book. 

Remonst.  And  our  sacred  monarchy  from  such  friends. 

Answ.  Add,  as  the  prelates. 

Remonst.  If  episcopacy  have  yoked  monarchy,  it  is.  the  insolence  of  the 
persons,  not  the  fault  of  the  calling. 

Answ.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  persons,  and  of  no  calling ;  we  do  not 
count  prelaty  a  calling. 

Remonst.  The  testimony  of  a  pope  (whom  these  men  honour  highly). 

Answ.  That  slanderous  insertion  was  doubtless  a  pang  of  your  incredible 
charity,  the  want  whereof  you  lay  so  often  to  their  charge;  a  kind  token  of 
your  favour  lapped  up  in  a  parenthesis  ;  a  piece  of  the  clergy  benevolence 
laid  by  to  maintain  the  episcopal  broil,  whether  the  1000  horse  or  no,  time 
will  discover :  for  certainly  had  those  cavaliers  come  on  to  play  their  parts, 
such  a  ticket  as  this  of  highly  honouring  the  pope,  from  the  hand  of  a  pre 
late,  might  have  been  of  special  use  and  safety  to  them  that  had  cared  for 
such  a  ransom. 

Remonst.  And  what  says  Antichrist  ? 

Answ.  Ask  your  brethren  the  prelates,  that  hold  intelligence  with  him : 
ask  not  us.  But  is  the  pope  Antichrist  now  ?  Good  news!  take  heed  you 
be  not  shent  for  this  ;  for  it  is  verily  thought,  that  had  this  bill  been  put  in 
against  him  in  your  last  convocation,  he  would  have  been  cleared  by  most 
voices. 

Remonst.  Any  thing  serves  against  episcopacy. 

Answ.  See  the  frowardness  of  this  man ;  he  would  persuade  us,  that  the 
succession  and  divine  right  of  bishopdom  hath  been  unquestionable  through 
all  ages ;  yet  when  they  bring  against  him  kings,  they  were  irreligious ; 
popes,  they  are  Antichrist.  By  what  era  of  computation,  through  what  fairy 
land,  would  the  man  deduce  this  perpetual  beadroll  of  uncontradicted  epis 
copacy  ?  The  pope  may  as  well  boast  his  ungainsaid  authority  to  them  that 
will  believe,  that  all  his  contradicters  were  either  irreligious  or  heretical. 

Remonst.  If  the  bishops,  saith  the  pope,  be  declared  to  be  of  divine  right, 
they  would  be  exempted  from  regal  power ;  and  if  there  might  be  this  dan 
ger  in  those  kingdoms,  why  is  this  enviously  upbraided  to  those  of  ours  ? 
who  do  gladly  profess,  &c. 

Answ.  Because  your  dissevered  principles  were  but  like  the  mangled 
pieces  of  a  gashed  serpent,  that  now  begun  to  close,  and  grow  togethei 
popish  again.  Whatsoever  you  now  gladly  profess  out  of  fear,  we  know 
what  your  drifts  were  when  you  thought  yourselves  secure. 

Remonst.  It  is  a  foul  slander  to  charge  the  name  of  episcopacy  with  a 
faction,  for  the  fact  imputed  to  some  few. 

Answ.  The  more  foul  your  faction  that  hath  brought  a  harmless  name 
into  obloquy,  and  the  fact  may  justly  be  imputed  to  all  of  ye  that  ought  to 
have  withstood  it,  and  did  not. 

Remonst.  Fie,  brethren  !  are  ye  the  presbyters  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  dare  challenge  episcopacy  of  faction  ? 

Answ.  Yes,  as  oft  as  episcopacy  dares  be  factious. 

Remonst.  Had  you  spoken  such  a  word  in  the  time  of  holy  Cyprian,  what 
had  become  of  you? 

Answ.  They  had  neither  been  haled  into  your  Gehenna  at  Lambeth, 
nor  strapadoed  with  an  oath  ex  officio  by  your  bowmen  of  the  arches :  and 
as  for  Cyprian's  time  the  cause  was  far  unlike  ;  he  indeed  succeeded  into 
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an  episcopacy  that  began  then  to  prelatize ;  but  his  personal  excellence  like 
an  antidote  overcame  the  malignity  of  that  breeding  corruption,  which  was 
then  a  disease  that  lay  hid  for  a  while  under  show  of  a  full  and  healthy 
constitutidn,  as  those  hydropic  humours  not  discernible  at  first  from  a  fair 
and  juicy  fleshiness  of  body,  or  that  unwonted  ruddy  colour,  which  seems 
graceful  to  a  cheek  otherwise  pale ;  and  yet  arises  from  evil  causes,  either 
of  some  inward  obstruction  or  inflammation,  and  might  deceive  the  first  phy 
sicians  till  they  had  learned  the  sequel,  which  Cyprian's  days  did  not  bring 
forth  ;  and  the  prelatism  of  episcopacy,  which  began  then  to  burgeon  and 
spread,  had  as  yet,  especially  in  famous  men,  a  fair,  though  a  false  imi 
tation  of  flourishing. 

Remonst.  Neither  is  the  wrong  less  to  make  application  of  that  which 
was  most  justly  charged  upon  the  practices  and  combinations  of  libelling 
separatists,  whom  I  deservedly  censured,  &c. 

Answ.  To  conclude  this  section,  our  Remonstrant  we  see  is  resolved  to 
make  good  that  which  was  formerly  said  of  his  book,  that  it  was  neither 
humble  nor  a  remonstrance,  and  this  his  defence  is  of  the  same  complexion. 
When  he  is  constrained  to  mention  the  notorious  violence  of  his  clergy 
attempted  on  the  church  of  Scotland,  he  slightly  terms  it  a  fact  imputed  to 
some  few ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  that  which  the  parliament  vouchsafes  to 
name  the  city  petition,  "  which  I,"  saith  he,  (as  if  the  state  had  made  him 
public  censor,)  "  deservedly  censured."  And  how  ?  As  before  for  a  tumul 
tuary  and  underhand  way  of  procured  subscriptions,  so  now  in  his  defence 
more  bitterly,  as  the  practices  and  combinations  of  libelling  separatists,  and 
the  miszealous  advocates  thereof,  justly  to  be  branded  for  incendiaries. 
Whether  this  be  for  the  honour  of  our  chief  city  to  be  noted  with  such  an 
infamy  for  a  petition,  which  not  without  some  of  the  magistrates,  and  great 
numbers  of  sober  and  considerable  men,  was  orderly  and  meekly  presented, 
although  our  great  clerks  think  that  these  men,  because  they  have  a  trade, 
(as  Christ  himself  and  St.  Paul  had,)  cannot  therefore  attain  to  some  good 
measure  of  knowledge,  and  to  a  reason  of  their  actions,  as  well  as  they  that 
spend  their  youth  in  loitering,  bezzling,  and  harlotting,  their  studies  in  un 
profitable  questions  and  barbarous  sophistry,  their  middle  age  in  ambition 
and  idleness,  their  old  age  in  avarice,  dotage,  and  diseases.  And  whether 
this  reflect  not  with  a  contumely  upon  the  parliament  itself,  which  thought 
this  petition  worthy,  not  only  of  receiving,  but  of  voting  to  a  commitment, 
after  it  had  been  advocated,  and  moved  for  by  some  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  of  the  house,  to  be  called  a  combination  of  libelling  separatists, 
and  the  advocates  thereof  to  be  branded  for  incendiaries  ;  whether  this 
appeach  not  the  judgment  and  approbation  of  the  parliament  I  leave  to 
equal  arbiters. 


SECTION  II. 

REMONST.  After  the  overflowing  of  your  gall,  you  descend  to  liturgy  and 
episcopacy. 

Answ.  The  overflow  being  past,  you  cannot  now  in  your  own  judgment 
impute  any  bitterness  to  their  following  discourses. 

Remonst.  Dr.  Hall,  whom  you  name  I  dare  say  for  honour's  sake. 

Answ.  You  are  a  merry  man,  sir,  and  dare  say  much. 

Remonst.  And  why  should  not  I  speak  of  martyrs,  as  the  authors  and 
users  of  this  holy  liturgy  ? 
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Answ.  As  the  authors!  the  translators,  you  might  perhaps  have  said :  for 
Edward  the  Sixth,  as  Hayward  hath  written  in  his  story,  will  tell  you  upon 
the  word  of  a  king,  that  the  order  of  the  service,  and  the  use  thereof  in  the 
English  tongue,  is  no  other  than  the  old  service  was,  and  the  same  words 
in  English  which  were  in  Latin,  except  a  few  things  omitted,  so  fond,  that 
it  had  been  a  shame  to  have  heard  them  in  English ;  these  are  his  words : 
whereby  we  are  left  uncertain  who  the  author  was,  but  certain  that  part  of 
the  work  was  esteemed  so  absurd  by  the  translators  thereof,  as  was  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  English.  O  but  the  martyrs  were  the  refiners  of  it,  for  that 
only  is  left  you  to  say.  Admit  they  were,  they  could  not  refine  a  scorpion 
into  a  fish,  though  they  had  drawn  it,  and  rinsed  it  with  never  so  cleanly 
cookery,  which  made  them  fall  at  variance  among  themselves  about  the  use 
either  of  it,  or  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  it. 

Remonst.  Slight  you  them  as  you  please,  we  bless  God  for  such  patrons 
of  our  good  cause. 

Answ.  0  Benedicite!  Qui  color  atererat,  nunc  est  contrarius  atro.  Are 
not  these  they  which  one  of  your  bishops  in  print  scornfully  terms  the  Foxian 
confessors?  Are  not  these  they  whose  acts  and  monuments  are  not  only  so 
contemptible,  but  so  hateful  to  the  prelates,  that  their  story  was  almost  come 
to  be  a  prohibited  book,  which  for  these  two  or  three  editions  hath  crept 
into  the  world  by  stealth,  and  at  times  of  advantage,  not  without  the  open 
regret  and  vexation  of  the  bishops,  as  many  honest  men  that  had  to  do  in 
setting  forth  the  book  will  justify  ?  And  now  at  a  dead  lift  for  your  liturgies 
you  bless  God  for  them :  out  upon  such  hypocrisy ! 

Remonst.  As  if  we  were  bound  to  make  good  every  word  that  falls  from 
the  mouth  of  every  bishop. 

Answ.  Your  faction  then  belike  is  a  subtile  Janus,  and  hath  two  faces : 
your  bolder  face  to  set  forward  any  innovations  or  scandals  in  the  church, 
your  cautious  and  wary  face  to  disavow  them  if  they  succeed  not,  that  so 
the  fault  may  not  light  upon  the  function,  lest  it  should  spoil  the  whole  plot 
by  giving  it  an  irrecoverable  wound.  Wherefore  else  did  you  not  long  ago, 
as  a  good  bishop  should  have  done,  disclaim  and  protest  against  them  ? 
Wherefore  have  you  sat  still,  and  complied  and  hood-winked,  till  the  gene 
ral  complaints  of  the  land  have  squeezed  you  to  a  wretched,  cold,  and 
hollow-hearted  confession  of  some  prelatical  riots  both  in  this  and  other 
places  of  your  book?  Nay,  what  if  you  still  defend  them  as  follows? 

Remonst.  If  a  bishop  have  said  that  our  liturgy  hath  been  so  wisely  and 
charitably  framed,  as  that  the  devotion  of  it  yieldeth  no  cause  of  offence  to 
a  very  pope's  ear. 

Answ.  0  new  and  never  heard  of  supererogative  height  of  wisdom  and 
charity  in  our  liturgy!  Is  the  wisdom  of  God  or  the  charitable  framing  of 
God's  word  otherwise  inoffensive  to  the  pope's  ear,  than  as  he  may  turn  it 
to  the  working  of  his  mysterious  iniquity  ?  A  little  pulley  would  have 
stretched  your  wise  and  charitable  frame  it  maybe  three  inches  further,  that 
the  devotion  of  it  might  have  yielded  no  cause  of  offence  to  the  very  devil's 
ear,  and  that  had  been  the  same  wisdom  and  charity  surmounting  to  the 
highest  degree.  For  Antichrist  we  know  is  but  the  devil's  vicar,  and 
therefore  please  him  with  your  liturgy,  and  you  please  his  master. 

Remonst.  Would  you  think  it  requisite,  that  we  should  chide  and  quarrel 
when  we  speak  to  the  God  of  peace  ? 

Answ.  Fie,  no  sir;  but:  forecast  our  prayers  so,  that  Satan  and  his  instru 
ments  may  take  as  little  exception  against  them  as  maybe,  lest  they  should 
chide  and  quarrel  with  us. 
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Remonst.  It  is  no  little  advantage  to  our  cause  and  piety,  that  our  liturgy 
is  taught  to  speak  several  languages  for  use  and  example. 

Answ.  The  language  of  Ashdod  is  one  of  them,  and  that  makes  so  many 
Englishmen  have  such  a  smattering  of  their  Philistian  mother.  And  indeed 
our  liturgy  hath  run  up  and  down  the  world  like  an  English  galloping  nun 
proffering  herself,  but  we  hear  of  none  yet  that  bids  money  for  her. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  sharp  censure  of  learned  Mr.  Calvin,  it  might  well 
have  been  forborn  by  him  in  aliena  republica. 

Answ.  Thus  this  untheological  remonstrant  would  divide  the  individual 
catholic  church  into  several  republics :  know,  therefore,  that  every  worthy 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  hath  universal  right  to  admonish  over  all  the 
world  within  the  church ;  nor  can  that  care  be  aliened  from  him  by  any 
distance  or  distinction  of  nation,  so  long  as  in  Christ  all  nations  and  lan 
guages  are  as  one  household. 

Remonst.  Neither  would  you  think  it  could  become  any  of  our  greatest 
divines,  to  meddle  with  his  charge. 

Answ.  It  hath  ill  become  them  indeed,  to  meddle  so  maliciously,  as  many 
of  them  have  done,  though  that  patient  and  Christian  city  hath  borne  hitherto 
all  their  profane  scoffs  with  silence. 

Remonst.  Our  liturgy  passed  the  judgment  of  no  less  reverend  heads  than 
his  own. 

Answ.  It  bribed  their  judgments  with  worldly  engagements,  and  so 
passed  it. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  unparalleled  discourse  concerning  the  antiquity  of 
liturgies,  I  cannot  help  your  wonder,  but  shall  justify  mine  own  assertion. 

Answ.  Your  justification  is  but  a  miserable  shifting  off'  those  testimonies 
of  the  ancientest  fathers  alleged  against  you,  and  the  authority  of  some  sy 
nodal  canons  which  are  now  arrant  tb  us.  We  profess  to  decide  our  con 
troversies  only  by  the  Scriptures ;  but  yet  to  repress  your  vain-glory,  there 
will  be  voluntarily  bestowed  upon  you  a  sufficient  conviction  of  your  novel 
ties  out  of  succeeding  antiquity. 

Remonst.  I  cannot  see  how  you  will  avoid  your  own  contradiction,  for  I 
demand,  is  this  order  of  praying  and  administration  set,  or  no?  If  it  be 
not  set,  how  is  it  an  order?  And  if  it  be  a  set  order  both  for  matter  and 
form 

Answ.  Remove  that  form,  lest  you  tumble  over  it,  while  you  make  such 
haste  to  clap  a  contradiction  upon  others. 

Remonst.  If  the  forms  were  merely  arbitrary,  to  what  use  was  the  pre 
scription  of  an  order. 

Answ.  Nothing  will  cure  this  man's  understanding  but  some  familiar  and 
kitchen  physic,  which,  with  pardon,  must  for  plainness'  sake  be  adminis 
tered  to  him.  Call  hither  your  cook.  The  order  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper,  answer  me,  is  it  set  or  no  ?  Set.  Is  a  man  therefore  bound  in  the 
nprning  to  poached  eggs  and  vinegar,  or  at  noon  to  brawn  or  beef,  or  at 
night  to  fresh  salmon,  and  French  kickshose?  May  he  not  make  his  meals 
in  order,  though  he  be  not  bound  to  this  or  that  viand?  Doubtless  the 
neat-fingered  artist  will  answer  yes,  and  help  us  out  of  this  great  controversy 
without  more  trouble.  Can  we  not  understand  an  order  in  church-assem 
blies  of  praying,  reading,  expounding,  and  administering,  unless  our  prayers 
be  still  the  same  crambe  of  words? 

Remonst.  What  a  poor  exception  is  this,  that  liturgies  were  composed  by 
some  particular  men  ? 

Answ.  It  is  a  greater  presumption  in  any  particular  men  to  arrogate  to 
themselves,  that  which  God  universally  gives  to  all  his  ministers.  A  minis- 
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ter  that  cannot  be  trusted,  to  pray  in  his  own  words  without  being  chewed 
to,  and  fescued  to  a  formal  injunction  of  his  rote  lesson,  should  as  little  be 
trusted  to  preach,  besides  the  vain  babble  of  praying  over  the  same  things 
immediately  again ;  for  there  is  a  large  difference  in  the  repetition  of  some 
pathetical  ejaculation  raised  out  of  the  sudden  earnestness  and  vigour  of 
the  inflamed  soul,  (such  as  was  that  of  Christ  in  the  garden,)  from  the  con 
tinual  rehearsal  of  our  daily  orisons;  which  if  a  man  shall  kneel  down  in  a 
morning,  and  say  over,  and  presently  in  another  part  of  the  room  kneel  down 
again,  ancj  in  other  words  ask  but  still  for  the  same  things  as  it  were  out 
of  one  inventory,  I  cannot  see  how  he  will  escape  that  heathenish  battology 
of  multiplying  words,  which  Christ  himself,  that  has  the  putting  up  of  our 
prayers,  told  us  would  not  be  acceptable  in  heaven.  Well  may  men  of 
eminent  gifts  set  forth  as  many  forms  and  helps  to  prayer  as  they  please  ; 
but  to  impose  them  on  ministers  lawfully  called,  and  sufficiently  tried,  as  all 
ought  to  be  ere  they  be  admitted,  is  a  supercilious  tyranny,  impropriating 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  themselves. 

Remonst.  Do  we  abridge  this  liberty  by  ordaining  a  public  form? 

Answ.  Your  bishops  have  set  as  fair  to  do  it  as  they  durst  for  that  old 
Pharisaical  fear  that  still  dogs  them,  the  fear  of  the  people;  though  you  will 
say  you  are  none  of  those,  still  you  would  seem  not  to  have  joined  with  the 
worst,  and  yet  keep  aloof  off  from  that  which  is  best.  I  would  you  would 
either  mingle,  or  part:  most  true  it  is  what  Savanarola  complains,  that  while 
he  endeavoured  to  reform  the  church,  his  greatest  enemies  were  still  these 
lukewarm  ones. 

Remonst.  And  if  the  Lord's  prayer  be  an  ordinary  and  stinted  form,  why 
not  others  ? 

Answ.  Because  there  be  no  other  Lords,  that  can  stint  with  like  authority. 

Remonst.  If  Justin  Martyr  said,  that  the  instructor  of  the  people  prayed 
(as  they  falsely  term  it)  "  according  to  his  ability." 

Answ.  "o<ru  MvapK  ay-nji  will  be  so  rendered  to  the  world's  end  by  those 
that  are  not  to  learn  Greek  of  the  Remonstrant;  and  so  Langus  renders  it 
to  his  face,  if  he  could  see ;  and  this  ancient  father  mentions  no  antiphonies 
or  responsories  of  the  people  here,  but  the  only  plain  acclamation  of  Amen. 

Remonst.  The  instructor  of  the  people  prayed  according  to  his  ability,  it 
is  true ;  so  do  ours:  and  yet  we  have  a  liturgy,  and  so  had  they. 

Answ.  A  quick  come-off.  The  ancients  used  pikes  and  targets,  and 
therefore  guns  and  great  ordnance,  because  we  use  both. 

Remonst.  Neither  is  this  liberty  of  pouring  out  ourselves  in  our  prayers 
ever  the  more  impeached  by  a  public  form. 

Answ.  Yes,  the  time  is  taken  up  with  a  tedious  number  of  liturgical 
tautologies,  and  impertinences. 

Remonst.  The  words  of  the  council  are  full  and  affirmative. 

Answ.  Set  the  grave  councils  up  upon  their  shelves  again,  and  string 
them  hard,  lest  their  various  and  jangling  opinions  put  their  leaves  into  a 
flutter.  I  shall  not  intend  this  hot  season  to  bid  you  the  base  through  the 
wide  and  dusty  champaign  of  the  councils,  but  shall  take  counsel  of  that 
which  counselled  them,  reason :  and  although  I  know  there  is  an  obsolete 
reprehension  now  at  your  tongue's  end,  yet  I  shall  be  bold  to  say,  that  reason 
is  the  gift  of  God  in  one  man  as  well  as  in  a  thousand :  by  that  which  we 
have  tasted  already  of  their  cisterns,  we  may  find  that  reason  was  the  only 
thing,  and  not  any  divine  command  that  moved  them  to  enjoin  set  forms  of 
liturgy.  First,  lest  any  thing  in  general  might  be  missaid  in  their  public 
prayers  through  ignorance,  or  want  of  care,  contrary  to  the  faith :  and  next, 
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lest  the  Arians,  and  Pelagians  in  particular,  should  infect  the  people  by 
their  hymns,  and  forms  of  prayer.  By  the  leave  of  these  ancient  fathers, 
this  was  no  solid  prevention  of  spreading  heresy,  to  debar  the  ministers  of 
God  the  use  of  their  noblest  talent,  prayer  in  the  congregation ;  unless  they 
had  forbid  the  use  of  sermons,  and  lectures  too,  but  such  as  were  ready 
made  to  their  hands,  as  our  homilies :  or  else  he  that  was  heretically  dis 
posed,  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  infecting  in  his  discourse  as  in  his  prayer 
or  hymn.  As  insufficiently,  and  to  say  truth,  as  imprudently,  did  they  pro 
vide  by  their  contrived  liturgies,  lest  any  thing  should  be  erroneously  prayed 
through  ignorance,  or  want  of  care  in  the  ministers.  For  if  they  were  care 
less  and  ignorant  in  their  prayers,  certainly  they  would  be  more  careless  in 
their  preaching,  and  yet  more  careless  in  watching  over  their  flock ;  and 
what  prescription  could  reach  to  bound  them  both  in  these  ?  What  if  reason, 
now  illustrated  by  the  word  of  God,  shall  be  able  to  produce  a  better  pre 
vention  than  these  councils  have  left  us  against  heresy,  ignorance,  or  want 
of  care  in  the  ministry,  that  such  wisdom  and  diligence  be  used  in  the  edu 
cation  of  those  that  would  be  ministers,  and  such  strict  and  serious  exami 
nation  to  be  undergone,  ere  their  admission,  as  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  sets 
down  at  large,  and  then  they  need  not  carry  such  an  unworthy  suspicion 
over  the  preachers  of  God's  word,  as  to  tutor  their  unsoundness  with  the 
*Abcie  of  a  liturgy  or  to  diet  their  ignorance,  and  want  of  care,  with  the 
limited  draught  of  a  matin,  and  even-song  drench.  All  this  may  suffice 
after  all  their  laboursome  scrutiny  of  the  councils. 

Rernonst.  Our  Saviour  was  pleased  to  make  use  in  the  celebration  of  his 
last  and  heavenly  banquet  both  of  the  fashions  and  words  which  were  usual 
in  the  Jewish  feasts. 

Answ.  What  he  pleased  to  make  use  of  does  not  justify  what  you  please 
to  force. 

Remonst.  The  set  forms  of  prayer  at  the  Mincha. 

Answ.  We  will  not  buy  your  rabbinical  fumes ;  we  have  one  that  calls 
us  to  buy  of  him  pure  gold  tried  in  the  fire. 

Remonst.  In  the  Samaritan  chronicle. 

Answ.  As  little  do  we  esteem  your  Samaritan  trumpery,  of  which  people 
Christ  himself  testifies,  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what. 

Remonst.  They  had  their  several  songs. 

Answ.  And  so  have  we  our  several  psalms  for  several  occasions  without 
gramercy  to  your  liturgy. 

Remonst.  Those  forms  which  we  have  under  the  names  of  Saint  James, 
&c.,  though  they  have  some  insertions  which  are  plainly  spurious,  yet  the 
substance  of  them  cannot  be  taxed,  for  other  than  holy  and  ancient. 

Answ.  Setting  aside  the  odd  coinage  of  your  phrase,  which  no  mint-master 
of  language  would  allow  for  stealing,  that  a  thing  should  be  taxed  for  no 
other  than  holy  and  ancient,  let  it  be  supposed  the  substance  of  them  may 
savour  of  something  holy  or  ancient,  this  is  but  the  matter ;  the  form,  and 
the  end  of  the  thing,  may  yet  render  it  either  superstitious,  fruitless,  or 
impious,  and  so  worthy  to  be  rejected.  The  garments  of  a  strumpet  are 
often  the  same,  materially,  that  clothe  a  chaste  matron,  and  yet  ignominious 
for  her  to  wear :  the  substance  of  the  tempter's  words  to  our  Saviour  were 
holy,  but  his  drift  nothing  less. 

Remonst.  In  what  sense  we  hold  the  Roman  a  true  church,  is  so  cleared 
that  the  iron  is  too  hot  for  their  fingers. 

Answ.  Have  a  care  it  be  not  the  iron  to  sear  your  own  conscience. 

*  i.  e.  A,  b,  c. 
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Remonst.  You  need  not  doubt  but  that  the  alteration  of  the  liturgy  will 
be  considered  by  wiser  heads  than  your  own. 

Answ.  We  doubt  it  not,  because  we  know  your  head  looks  to  be  one. 

Remonst.  Our  liturgy  symbolizeth  not  with  popish  mass,  neither  as  mass 
nor  as  popish. 

Answ.  A  pretty  slipskin  conveyance  to  sift  mass  into  no  mass,  and  popish 
into  not  popish ;  yet  saving  this  passing  fine  sophistical  boulting  hutch,  so 
long  as  she  symbolizes  in  form,  and  pranks  herself  in  the  weeds  of  popish 
mass,  it  may  be  justly  feared  she  provokes  the  jealousy  of  God,  no  other 
wise  than  a  wife  afFecting  whorish  attire  kindles  a  disturbance  in  the  eye 
of  her  discerning  husband. 

Remonst.  If  I  find  gold  in  the  channel,  shall  I  throw  it  away  because  it 
was  ill  laid  ? 

Answ.  You  have  forgot  that  gold  hath  been  anathematized  for  the  idola 
trous  use ;  and  to  eat  the  good  creatures  of  God  once  offered  to  idols,  is  in 
St.  Paul's  account  to  have  fellowship  with  devils,  and  to  partake  of  the 
devil's  table.  And  thus  you  throttle  yourself  with  your  own  similes. 

Remonst.  If  the  devils  confessed  the  Son  of  God,  shall  I  disclaim  that 
truth  ? 

Answ.  You  sifted  not  so  clean  before,  but  you  shuffle  as  foully  now ;  as 
if  there  were  the  like  necessity  of  confessing  Christ,  and  using  the  liturgy: 
we  do  not  disclaim  that  truth,  because  we  never  believed  it  for  their  testi 
mony  ;  but  we  may  well  reject  a  liturgy  which  had  no  being  that  we  can 
know  of,  but  from  the  corruptest  times :  if  therefore  the  devil  should  be 
given  never  so  much  to  prayer,  I  should  not  therefore  cease  from  that  duty, 
because  I  learned  it  not  from  him ;  but  if  he  would  commend  to  me  a  new 
Pater-nosier,  though  never  so  seemingly  holy,  he  should  excuse  me  the  form 
which  was  his ;  but  the  matter,  which  was  none  of  his,  he  could  not  give 
me,  nor  I  be  said  to  take  it  from  him.  It  is  not  the  goodness  of  matter 
therefore  which  is  not,  nor  can  be  owed  to  the  liturgy,  that  will  bear  it 
out,  if  the  form,  which  is  the  essence  of  it,  be  fantastic  and  superstitious, 
the  end  sinister,  and  the  imposition  violent. 

Remonst.  Had  it  been  composed  into  this  frame  on  purpose  to  bring 
papists  to  our  churches. 

Answ.  To  bring  them  to  our  churches  ?  alas,  what  was  that  ?  unless  they 
had  been  first  fitted  by  repentance,  and  right  instruction.  You  will  say, 
the  word  was  there  preached,  which  is  the  means  of  conversion ;  you  should 
have  given  so  much  honour  then  to  the  word  preached,  as  to  have  left  it 
to  God's  working  without  the  interloping  of  a  liturgy  baited  for  them  to 
bite  at. 

Remonst.  The  project  had  been  charitable  and  gracious. 

Answ.  It  was  pharisaical,  and  vain-glorious,  a  greedy  desire  to  win 
proselytes  by  conforming  to  them  unlawfully  ;  like  the  desire  of  Tamar,  who, 
to  raise  up  seed  to  her  husband,  sate  in  the  common  road  drest  like  a 
courtezan,  and  he  that  came  to  her  committed  incest  with  her.  This  was 
that  which  made  the  old  Christians  paganize,  while  by  their  scandalous 
and  base  conforming  to  heathenism  they  did  no  more,  when  they  had  done 
their  utmost,  but  bring  some  pagans  to  Christianize  ;  for  true  Christians  they 
neither  were  themselves,  nor  could  make  other  such  in  this  fashion. 

Remonst.  If  there  be  found  aught  in  liturgy  that  may  endanger  a  scandal, 
it  is  under  careful  hands  to  remove  it. 

Answ.  Such  careful  hands  as  have  shown  themselves  sooner  bent  to 
remove  and  expel  the  men  from  the  scandals,  than  the  scandals  from  the 
men,  and  to  lose  a  soul  rather  than  a  syllable  or  a  surplice. 
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Reraonst.  It  is  idolized  they  say  in  England,  thejr  mean  at  Amsterdam. 

Answ.  Be  it  idolized  therefore  where  it  will,  it  is  only  idolatrized  in 
England. 

Remonst.  Multitudes  of  people  they  say  distaste  it ;  more  shame  for  those 
that  have  so  mistaught  them. 

Answ.  More  shame  for  those  that  regard  not  the  troubling  God's  church 
with  things  by  themselves  confessed  to  be  indifferent,  since  true  charity  is 
afflicted,  and  burns  at  the  offence  of  every  little  one.  As  for  the  Christian 
multitude  which  you  affirm  to  be  so  mistaught,  it  is  evident  enough,  though 
you  would  declaim  never  so  long  to  the  contrary,  that  God  hath  now  taught 
them  to  detest  your  liturgy  and  prelacy :  God  who  hath  promised  to  teach 
all  his  children,  and  to  deliver  them  out  of  your  hands  that  hunt  and  worry 
their  souls:  hence  is  it  that  a  man  shall  commonly  find  more  savoury 
knowledge  in  one  layman,  than  in  a  dozen  of  cathedral  prelates  ;  as  we  read 
in  our  Saviour's  time  that  the  common  people  had  a  reverend  esteem  of 
him,  and  held  him  a  great  prophet,  whilst  the  gowned  rabbies,  the  incom 
parable  and  invincible  doctors,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
Beelzebub. 

Remonst.  If  the  multitude  distaste  wholesome  doctrine,  shall  we,  to 
humour  them,  abandon  it  ? 

Answ.  Yet  again !  as  if  they  were  like  necessity  of  saving  doctrine,  and 
arbitrary,  if  not  unlawful,  or  inconvenient  liturgy :  who  would  have  thought 
a  man  could  have  thwacked  together  so  many  incongruous  similitudes,  had 
it  not  been  to  defend  the  motley  incoherence  of  a  patched  missal  ? 

Remonst.  Why  did  not  other  churches  conform  to  us  ?  I  may  boldly  say 
ours  was,  and  is,  the  more  noble  church. 

Answ.  0  Laodicean,  how  vainly  and  how  carnally  dost  thou  boast  of 
nobleness  and  precedency  !  more  lordly  you  have  made  our  church  indeed, 
but  not  more  noble. 

Remonst.  The  second  quare  is  so  weak,  that  I  wonder  it  could  fall  from 
the  pens  of  wise  men. 

Answ.  You  but  are  a  bad  fencer,  for  you  never  make  a  proffer  against 
another  man's  weakness ;  but  you  leave  your  own  side  always  open  :  mark 
what  follows. 

Remonst.  Brethren,  can  ye  think  that  our  reformers  had  any  other  intentions 
than  all  the  other  founders  of  liturgies,  the  least  part  of  whose  care  was  the 
help  of  the  minister's  weakness  ? 

Answ.  Do  you  not  perceive  the  noose  you  have  brought  yourself  into, 
whilst  you  were  so  brief  to  taunt  other  men  with  weakness  ?  Is  it  clean 
out  of  your  mind  what  you  cited  from  among  the  councils ;  that  the  prin 
cipal  scope  of  those  liturgy- founders  was  to  prevent  either  the -malice  or 
the  weakness  of  the  ministers ;  their  malice,  of  infusing  heresy  in  their  forms 
of  prayer ;  their  weakness,  lest  something  might  be  composed  by  them 
through  ignorance  or  want  of  care  contrary  to  the  faith  ?  Is  it  not  now 
rather  to  be  wondered,  that  such  a  weakness  could  fall  from  the  pen  of  such 
a  wise  remonstrant  man  ? 

Remonst.  Their  main  drift  was  the  help  of  the  people's  devotion,  that 
they  knowing  before  the  matter  that  should  be  sued  for, 

Answ.  A  solicitous  care,  as  if  the  people  could  be  ignorant  of  the  matter 
to  be  prayed  for ;  seeing  the  heads  of  public  prayer  are  either  ever  constant, 
or  very  frequently  the  same. 

Remonst.  And  the  words  wherewith  it  -should  be  clothed,  might  be  the 
more  prepared,  and  be  so  much  the  more  intent  and  less  distracted. 

Answ.  As  for  the  words,  it  is  more  to  be  feared  lest  the  same  continually 
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should  make  them  careless  or  sleepy,  than  that  variety  on  the  same  known 
subject  should  distract ;  variety  (as  both  music  and  rhetoric  teacheth  us) 
erects  and  rouses  an  auditory,  like  the  masterful  running  over  many  chords 
and  divisions ;  whereas  if  men  should  ever  be  thumbing  the  drone  of  one 
plain  song,  it  would  be  a  4ull  opiate  to  the  most  wakeful  attention. 

Remonst.  Tell  me,  is  this  liturgy  good  or  evil? 

Answ.  It  is  evil  ;•  repair  the  acheloian  horn  of  your  dilemma  how  you 
can,  against  the  next  push. 

Remonst.  If  it  be  evil,  it  is  unlawful  to  be  used. 

Answ.  We  grant  you,  and  we  find  you  have  not  your  salve  about  you. 

Remonst.  Were  the  imposition  amiss,  what  is  that  to  the  people  ? 

Answ.  Not  a  little,  because  they  bear  an  equal  part  with  the  priest  in 
many  places,  and  have  their  cues  and  verses  as  well  as  he. 

Remonst.  The  ears  and  hearts  of  our  people  look  for  a  settled  liturgy. 

Answ.  You  deceive  yourself  in  their  ears  and  hearts  ;  they  look  for  no 
such  matter. 

Remonst.  The  like  answer  serves  for  homilies,  surely  they  were  enjoined 
to  all,  &c. 

Answ.  Let  it  serve  for  them  that  will  be  ignorant ;  we  know  that  Hay- 
ward  their  own  creature  writes,  that  for  defect  of  preachers,  homilies  were 
appointed  to  be  read  in  churches,  while  Edward  VI.  reigned. 

Remonst.  Away  then  with  the  book,  whilst  it  may  be  supplied  with  a 
more  profitable  nonsense. 

Answ.  Away  with  it  rather,  because  it  will  be  hardly  supplied  with  a 
more  unprofitable  nonsense,  than  is  in  some  passages  of  it  to  be  seen. 


SECTION  III. 

REMONST.  Thus  their  cavils  concerning  liturgy  are  vanished. 

Answ.  You  wanted  but  hey  pass,  to  have  made  your  transition  like  a 
mystical  man  of  Sturbridge.  But  for  all  your  sleight  of  hand,  our  just  ex 
ceptions  against  liturgy  are  not  vanished ;  they  stare  you  still  in  the  face. 

Remonst.  Certainly  had  I  done  so,  I  had  been  no  less  worthy  to  be  spit- 
ten  upon  for  my  saucy  uncharitableness,  than  they  are  now  for  their  uncha 
ritable  falsehood. 

Answ.  We  see  you  are  in  a  choler,  therefore,  till  you  cool  awhile  we 
turn  us  to  the  ingenuous  reader.  See  how  this  Remonstrant  would  invest 
himself  conditionally  with  all  the  rheum  of  the  town,  that  he  might  have 
sufficient  to  bespaul  his  brethren.  They  are  accused  by  him  of  unchari 
table  falsehood,  whereas  their  only  crime  hath  been,  that  they  have  too 
credulously  thought  him,  if  not  an  over-logical,  yet  a  well-meaning  man; 
but  now  we  find  him  either  grossly  deficient  in  his  principles  of  logic,  or 
else  purposely  bent  to  delude  the  parliament  with  equivocal  sophistry,  scat 
tering  among  his  periods  ambiguous  words,  whose  interpretation  he  will 
afterwards  dispense  according  to  his  pleasure,  laying  before  us  universal 
propositions,  and  then  thinks  when  he  will  to  pinion  them  with  a  limita 
tion  :  for  say,  Remonstrant, 

Remonst.  Episcopal  government  is  cried  down  abroad  by  either  weak 
or  factious  persons. 

Answ.  Choose  you  whether  you  will  have  this  proposition  proved  to 
you  to  be  ridiculous  or  sophistical ;  for  one  of  the  two  it  ;must  be.  Step 
again  to  bishop  Downam  your  patron,  and  let  him  gently  catechise  you  in 
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the  grounds  of  logic;  he  will  show  you  that  this  axiom,  "  episcopal  govern 
ment  is  cried  down  abroad  by  either  weak  or  factious  persons,"  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  they  that  cry  down  episcopacy  abroad,  are  either  weak  or  fac 
tious  persons.  He  will  tell  you  that  this  axiom  contains  a  distribution, 
and  that  all  such  axioms  are  general;  and  lastly,  that  the  distribution  in 
which  any  part  is  wanting,  or  abundant,  is  faulty,  and  fallacious.  If  there 
fore  distributing  by  the  adjuncts  of  faction  and  weakness,  the  persons  that 
decry  episcopacy,  and  you  made  your  distribution  imperfect  for  the  nonce, 
you  cannot  but  be  guilty  of  fraud  intended  toward  the  honourable  court  to 
whom  you  wrote.  If  you  had  rather  vindicate  your  honesty,  and  suffer  in 
your  want  of  art  you  cannot  condemn  them  of  uncharitable  falsehood,  that 
attributed  to  you  more  skill  than  you  had,  thinking  you  had  been  able  to 
have  made  a  distribution,  as  it  ought  to  be,  general  and  full ;  and  so  any 
man  would  take  it,  the  rather  as  being  accompanied  with  that  large  wrord, 
(abroad,)  and  so  take  again  either  your  manifest  leasing,  or  manifest  ig 
norance. 

Remonst.  Now  come  these  brotherly  slanderers. 

Answ.  Go  on,  dissembling  Joab,  as  still  your  use  is,  call  brother  and 
smite ;  call  brother  and  smite,  till  it  be  said  of  you,  as  the  like  was  of 
Herod,  a  man  had  better  be  your  hog  than  your  brother. 

Remonst.  Which  never  came  within  the  verge  of  my  thoughts. 
Answ.  Take  a  metaphor  or  two  more  as  good,  the  precinct,  or  the  dio 
cese  of  your  thoughts. 

Remonst.  Brethren,  if  you  have  any  remainders  of  modesty  or  truth,  cry 
God  mercy. 

Answ.  Remonstrant,  if  you  have  no  groundwork  of  logic,  or  plain  deal 
ing  in  you,  learn  both  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Remonst.  Of  the  same  strain  is  their  witty  descant  of  my  confounded- 
ness. 

Answ.  Speak  no  more  of  it,  it  was  a  fatal  word  that  God  put  into  your 
mouth  when  you  began  to  speak  for  episcopacy,  as  boding  confusion  to  it. 
Remonst.  I  am  still,  and  shall  ever  be  thus  self-confounded,  as  confi 
dently  to  say,  that  he  is  no  peaceable  and  right-affected  son  of  the  church 
of  England,  that  doth  not  wish  well  to  liturgy  and  episcopacy. 

Answ.  If  this  be  not  that  saucy  uncharitableness,  with  which,  in  the 
foregoing  page,  you  voluntarily  invested  yourself,  with  thought  to  have 
shifted  it  off,  let  the  parliament  judge,  who  now  themselves  are  delibera 
ting  whether  liturgy  and  episcopacy  be  to  be  well  wished  to,  or  no. 

Remonst.  This  they  say  they  cannot  but  rank  amongst  my  notorious — 
speak  out,  masters ;  I  would  not  have  that  word  stick  in  your  teeth  or  in 
your  throat. 

Answ.  Take  your  spectacles,  sir,  it  sticks  in  the  paper,  and  was  a  pecto 
ral  roule  we  prepared  for  you  to  swallow  down  to  your  heart. 

Remonst.  Wanton  wits  must  have  leave  to  play  with  their  own  stern. 
Answ.  A  meditation  of  yours  doubtless  observed  at  Lambeth  from  one 
of  the  archiepiscopal  kittens. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  form  of  episcopal  government,  surely  could  those 
look  with  my  eyes,  they  would  see  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  this  their  inju 
rious  misconceit. 

Answ.  We  must  call  the  barber  for  this  wise  sentence ;  one  Mr.  Ley 
the  other  day  wrote  a  treatise  of  the  sabbath,  and  his  preface  puts  the  wis 
dom  of  Balaam's  ass  upon  one  of  our  bishops,  bold  man  for  his  labour;  but 
we  shall  have  more  respect  to  our  Remonstrant,  and  liken  him  to  the  ass's 
master,  though  the  story  say  he  was  not  so  quick-sighted  as  his  beast.  Is 
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not  this  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open,  that  said 
to  the  parliament,  Surely,  could  those  look  with  my  eyes?  Boast  not  of 
your  eyes;  it  is  feared  you  have  Balaam's  disease,  a  pearl  in  your  eye, 
Mammon's  prestriction. 

Remonst.  Alas,  we  could  tell  you  of  China,  Japan,  Peru,  Brazil,  New 
England,  Virginia,  and  a  thousand  others,  that  never  had  'any  bishops  to 
this  day. 

Answ.  0  do  not  foil  your  cause  thus,  and  trouble  Ortelius;  we  can 
help  you,  and  tell  you  where  they  have  been  ever  since  Constantine's  time 
at  least,  in  a  place  called  Mundus  alter  et  idem,  in  the  spacious  and  rich 
countries  of  Crapulia,  Pamphagonia,  Yuronia,  and  in  the  dukedom  of  Or- 
gilia,  and  Variana,  and  their  metropolis  of  Ucalegonium.  It  was  an  over 
sight  that  none  of  your  prime  antiquaries  could  think  of  these  venerable 
monuments  to  deduce  episcopacy  by ;  knowing  that  Mercurius  Britannicus 
had  them  forthcoming. 


SECTION  IV. 

REMONST.  Hitherto  they  have  flourished,  now  I  hope  they  will  strike. 

Answ.  His  former  transition  was  in  the  fair  about  the  jugglers,  now  he 
is  at  the  pageants  among  the  whifflers.' 

Remonst.  As  if  arguments  were  almanacks. 

Answ.  You  will  find  some  such  as  will  prognosticate  your  date,  and  tell 
you  that,  after  your  long  summer  solstice,  the  equator  calls  for  you,  to  re 
duce  you  to  the  ancient  and  equal  house  of  Libra. 

Remonst.  Truly,  brethren,  you  have  not  well  taken  the  height  of  the 
pole. 

Answ.  No  marvel ;  there  be  many  more  that  do  not  take  well  the  height 
of  your  pole ;  but  will  take  better  the  declination  of  your  altitude. 

Remonst.  He  that  said  I  am  the  way,  said  that  the  old  way  was  the 
good  way. 

Answ.  He  bids  ask  of  the  old  paths,  or  for  the  old  ways,  where  or  which 
is  the  good  way ;  which  implies  that  all  old  ways  are  not  good,  but  that 
the  good  way  is  to  be  searched  with  diligence  among  the  old  ways,  which 
is  a  thing  that  we  do  in  the  oldest  records  we  have,  the  gospel.  And  if 
others  may  chance  to  spend  more  time  with  you  in  canvassing  later  anti 
quity,  I  suppose  it  is  not  for  that  they  ground  themselves  thereon ;  but  that 
they  endeavour  by  showing  the  corruptions,  uncertainties,  and  disagree 
ments  of  those  volumes,  and  the  easiness  of  erring,  or  overslipping  in  such 
a  boundless  and  vast  search,  if  they  may  not  convince  those  that  are  so 
strongly  persuaded  thereof;  yet  to  free  ingenuous  minds  from  an  over- 
awful  esteem  of  those  more  ancient  than  trusty  fathers,  whom  custom  and 
fond  opinion,  weak  principles,  and  the  neglect  of  sounder  and  superior 
knowledge  hath  exalted  so  high  as  to  have  gained  them  a  blind  reverence ; 
whose  books  in  bigness  and  number  so  endless  and  immeasurable,  I  can 
not  think  that  either  God  or  nature,  either  divine  or  human  wisdom,  did 
ever  mean  should  be  a  rule  or  reliance  to  us  in  the  decision  of  any  weighty 
and  positive  doctrine :  for  certainly  every  rule  and  instrument  of  necessary 
knowledge  that  God  hath  given  us,  ought  to  be  so  in  proportion,  as  may 
be  wielded  and  managed  by  the  life  of  man,  without  penning  him  up  from 
the  duties  of  human  society;  and  such  a  rule  and  instrument  of  knowledge 
perfectly  is  the  holy  Bible.  But  he  that  shall  bind  himself  to  make  anti- 
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quity  his  rule,  if  he  read  but  part,  besides  the  difficulty  of  choice,  his  rule 
is  deficient,  and  utterly  unsatisfying ;  for  there  may  be  other  writers  of 
another  mind,  which  he  hath  not  seen ;  and  if  he  undertake  all,  the  length 
of  man's  life  cannot  extend  to  give  him  a  full  and  requisite  knowledge  of 
what  was  done  in  antiquity.  Why  do  we  therefore  stand  worshipping  and 
admiring  this  unactive  and  lifeless  Colossus,  that,  like  a  carved  giant  ter 
ribly  menacing  to  children  and  weaklings,  lifts  up  his  club,  but  strikes  not, 
and  is  subject  to  the  muting  of  every  sparrow?  If  you  let  him  rest  upon 
his  basis,  he  may  perhaps  delight  the  eyes  of  some  with  his  huge  and 
mountainous  bulk,  and  the  quaint  workmanship  of  his  massy  limbs ;  but 
if  ye  go  about  to  take  him  in  pieces,  ye  mar  him ;  and  if  you  think,  like 
pigmies,  to  turn  and  wind  him  whole  as  he  is,  besides  your  vain  toil  and 
sweat,  he  may  chance  to  fall  upon  your  own  heads.  Go,  therefore,  and 
use  all  your  art,  apply  your  sledges,  your  levers,  and  your  iron  crows,  to 
heave  and  hale  your  mighty  Polypheme  of  antiquity  to  the  delusion  of  no 
vices  and  unexperienced  Christians.  We  shall  adhere  close  to  the  Scrip 
tures  of  God,  which  he  hath  left  us  as  the  just  and  adequate  measure  of 
truth,  fitted  and  proportioned  to  the  diligent  study,  memory,  and  use  of 
every  faithful  man,  whose  every  part  consenting,  and  making  up  the  har 
monious  symmetry  of  complete  instruction,  is  able  to  set  out  to  us  a  perfect 
man  of  God,  or  bishop  thoroughly  furnished  to  all  the  good  works  of  his 
charge :  and  with  this  weapon,  without  stepping  a  foot  further,  we  shall 
riot  doubt  to  batter  and  throw  down  your  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  and 
crumble  it  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors,  as  well  the  gold 
of  those  apostolic  successors  that  you  boast  of,  as  your  Constantinian  silver, 
together  with  the  iron,  the  brass,  and  the  clay  of  those  muddy  and  strawy 
ages  that  follow. 

^Remonst.  Let  the  boldest  forehead  of  them  all  deny  that  episcopacy 
hath  continued  thus  long  in  our  island,  or  that  any  till  this  age  contra 
dicted  it. 

Answ.  That  bold  forehead  you  have  cleanly  put  upon  yourself,  it  is  you 
who  deny  that  any  till  this  age  contradicted  it ;  no  forehead  of  ours  dares 
do  so  much:  you  have  vowed  yourself  fairly  between  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  either  of  impudence  or  nonsense,  and  now  betake  you  to 
whither  you  please. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  supply  of  accessory  strength,  which  I  not  beg. 

Answ.  Your  whole  remonstrance  does  nothing  else  but  beg  it,  and  your 
fellow-prelates  do  as  good  as  whine  to  the  parliament  for  their  fleshpots  of 
Egypt,  making  sad  orations  at  the  funeral  of  your  dear  prelacy,  like  that 
doughty  centurion  Afranius  in  Lucian ;  who,  to  imitate  the  noble  Pericles 
in  his  epitaphian  speech,  stepping  up  after  the  battle  to  bewail  the  slain 
Severianus,  falls  into  a  pitiful  condolement,  to  think  of  those  costly  sup 
pers  and  drinking  banquets,  which  he  must  now7  taste  of  no  more  ;  and 
by  then  he  had  done,  lacked  but  little  to  lament  the  dear-loved  memory 
and  calamitous  loss  of  his  capon  and  white  broth. 

Remonst.  But  raise  and  evince  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  rules 
of  just  policy,  for  the  continuance  of  those  things  which  long  use  and  many- 
laws  have  firmly  established  as  necessary  and  beneficial. 

Answ.  Open  your  eyes  to  the  light  of  grace,  a  better  guide  than  nature. 
Look  upon  the  mean  condition  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  without  that  ac 
cessory  strength  you  take  such  pains  to  raise  from  the  light  of  nature  and 
policy:  take  divine  council,  "  Labour  not  for  the  things  that  perish:"  you 
would  be  the  salt  of  the  earth;  if  that  savour  be  not  found  in  you,  do  not 
think  much  that  the  time  is  now  come  to  throw  you  out,  and  tread  you 
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underfoot.  Hark  how  St.  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy,  informs  a  true  bishop ; 
"  Bishops  (saith  he)  must  not  be  greedy  of  filthy  lucre ;  and  having  food  and 
raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content :  but  they  (saith  he,  meaning,  more  es 
pecially  in  that  place,  bishops)  that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a 
snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruc 
tion  and  perdition :  for  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which  while 
some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith."  How  can  we  there 
fore  expect  sound  doctrine,  and  the  solution  of  this  our  controversy  from 
any  covetous  and  honour-hunting  bishop,  that  shall  plead  so  stiffly  for  these 
things,  while  St.  Paul  thus  exhorts  every  bishop ;  u  But  thou,  O  man  of 
God,  flee  these  things?"  As  for  the  just  policy,  that  long  use  and  custom, 
and  those  many  laws  which  you  say  have  conferred  these  benefits  upon 
you ;  it  hath  been  nothing  else  but  the  superstitious  devotion  of  princes  and 
great  men  that  knew  no  better,  or  the  base  importunity  of  begging  friars, 
haunting  and  harassing  the  deathbeds  of  men  departing  this  life,  in  a  blind 
and  wretched  condition  of  hope  to  merit  heaven  for  the  building  of  churches, 
cloisters,  and  convents.  The  most  of  your  vaunted  possessions,  and  those 
proud  endowments  that  ye  as  sinfully  waste,  what  are  they  but  the  black 
revenues  of  purgatory,  the  price  of  abused  and  murdered  souls,  the  damned 
simony  of  Trentals,  and  indulgences  to  mortal  sin  ?  How  can  ye  choose 
but  inherit  the  curse  that  goes  along  with  such  a  patrimony  ?  Alas !  if 
there  be  any  releasement,  any  mitigation,  or  more  tolerable  being  for  the 
souls  of  our  misguided  ancestors;  could  we  imagine  there  might  be  any 
recovery  to  some  degree  of  ease  left  for  as  many  of  them  as  are  lost,  there 
cannot  be  a  better  way  than  to  take  the  misbestowed  wealth  which  they 
were  cheated  of,  from  these  our  prelates,  who  are  the  true  successors  of 
those  that  popped  them  into  the  other  world  with  this  conceit  of  meriting 
by  their  goods,  which  was  their  final  undoing ;  and  to  bestow  their  benefi 
cent  gifts  upon  places  and  means  of  Christian  education,  and  the  faithful 
labourers  in  God's  harvest,  that  may  incessantly  warn  the  posterity  of  Dives, 
lest  they  come  where  their  miserable  forefather  was  sent  by  the  cozenage 
and  misleading  of  avaricious  and  worldly  prelates. 

Remonst.  It  will  stand  long  enough  against  the  battery  of  their  paper 
pellets. 

Answ.  That  must  be  tried  without  a  square  cap  in  the  council ;  and  if 
pellets  will  not  do,  your  own  canons  shall  be  turned  against  you. 

Remonst  They  cannot  name  any  man  in  this  nation,  that  ever  contra 
dicted  episcopacy,  till  this  present  age. 

Answ.  What  an  overworn  and  bedridden  argument  is  this !  the  last  re 
fuge  ever  of  old  falsehood,  and  therefore  a  good  sign,  I  trust,  that  your 
castle  cannot  hold  out  long.  This  was  the  plea  of  Judaism  and  idolatry 
against  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  of  papacy  against  reformation ;  and  perhaps 
to  the  frailty  of  flesh  and  blood  in  a  man  destitute  of  better  enlightening 
may  for  some  while  be  pardonable :  for  what  has  fleshly  apprehension  other 
to  subsist  by  than  succession,  custom,  and  visibility;  which  only  hold,  if  in 
his  weakness  and  blindness  he  be  loth  to  lose,  who  can  blame  ?  But  in  a 
protestant  nation,  that  should  have  thrown  off  these  tattered  rudiments  long 
ago,  after  the  many  strivings  of  God's  Spirit,  and  our  fourscore  years'  vex 
ation  of  him  in  this  our  wilderness  since  reformation  began,  to  urge  these 
rotten  principles,  and  twit  us  with  the  present  age,  which  is  to  us  an  age 
of  ages  wherein  God  is  manifestly  come  down  among  us,  to  do  some  re 
markable  good  to  our  church  or  state ;  is,  as  if  a  man  should  tax  the  reno 
vating  and  reingendering  Spirit  of  God  with  innovation,  and  that  new 
creature  for  an  upstart  novelty;  yea,  the  new  Jerusalem,  which,  without 
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your  admired  link  of  succession,  descends  from  heaven,  could  not  escape 
some  such  like  censure.  If  you  require  a  further  answer,  it  will  not  mis 
become  a  Christian  to  be  either  more  magnanimous  or  more  devout  than 
Scipio  was ;  who,  instead  of  other  answer  to  the  frivolous  accusations  of 
Petilius  the  tribune,  "  This  day,  Romans,  (saith  he,)  I  fought  with  Hanni 
bal  prosperously ;  let  us  all  go  and  thank  the  gods,  that  gave  us  so  great  a 
victory:"  in  like  manner  will  we  now  say,  not  caring  otherwise  to  answer 
this  unprotestantlike  objection ;  In  this  age,  Britons,  God  hath  reformed  his 
church  after  many  hundred  years  of  popish  corruption;  in  this  age  he  hath 
freed  us  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  prelates  and  papal  discipline ;  in  this 
age  he  hath  renewed  our  protestation  against  all  those  yet  remaining  dregs 
of  superstition.  Let  us  all  go,  every' true  protested  Briton,  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  render  thanks  to  God  the  Father  of  light,  and  Fountain 
of  heavenly  grace,  and  to  his  Son  Christ  our  Lord,  leaving  this  Remon 
strant  and  his  adherents  to  their  own  designs ;  and  let  us  recount  even  here 
without  delay,  the  patience  and  long-suffering  that  God  hath  used  towards 
our  blindness  and  hardness  time  after  time.  For  he  being  equally  near  to 
his  whole  creation  of  mankind,  and  of  free  power  to  turn  his  beneficent  and 
fatherly  regard  to  what  region  or  kingdom  he  pleases,  hath  yet  ev*er  had 
this  island  under  the  special  indulgent  eye  of  his  providence  ;  and  pitying 
us  the  first  of  all  other  nations,  after  he  had  decreed  to  purify  and  renew 
his  church  that  lay  wallowing  in  idolatrous  pollutions,  sent  first  to  us  a 
healing  messenger  to  touch  softly  our  sores,  and  carry  a  gentle  hand  over 
our  wounds:  he  knocked  once  and  twice,  and  came  again,  opening  our 
drowsy  eyelids  leisurely  by  that  glimmering  light,  which  Wickliff  and  his 
followers  dispersed ;  and  still  taking  off  by  degrees  the  inveterate  scales 
from  our  nigh  perished  sight,  purged  also  our  deaf  ears,  and  prepared  them 
to  attend  his  second  warning  trumpet  in  our  grandsires'  days.  How  else 
could  they  have  been  able  to  have  received  the  sudden  assault  of  his  re 
forming  Spirit,  warring  against  human  principles,  and  carnal  sense,  the 
pride  of  flesh,  that  still  cried  up  antiquity,  custom,  canons,  councils,  and 
laws ;  and  cried  down  the  truth  for  novelty,  schism,  profaneness,  and  sacri 
lege?  whenas  we  that  have  lived  so  long  in  abundant  light,  besides  the 
sunny  reflection  of  all  the  neighbouring  churches,  have  yet  our  hearts 
rivetted  with  these  old  opinions,  and  so  obstructed  and  benumbed  with  the 
same  fleshly  reasonings,  which  in  our  forefathers  soon  melted  and  gave  way, 
against  the  morning  beam  of  reformation.  If  God  had  left  undone  this 
whole  work,  so  contrary  to  flesh  and  blood,  till  these  times;  how  should 
we  have  yielded  to  his  heavenly  call,  had^we  been  taken,  as  they  were,  in 
the  starkness  of  our  ignorance ;  that  yet,  after  all  these  spiritual  preparatives 
and  purgations,  have  our  earthly  apprehensions  so  clammed  and  furred  with 
the  old  leaven?  0  if  we  freeze  at  noon  after  their  early  thaw,  let  us  fear 
lest  the  sun  for  ever  hide  himself,  and  turn  his  orient  steps  from  our  ingrate- 
ful  horizon,  justly  condemned  to  be  eternally  benighted.  Which  dreadful 
judgment,  0  thou  the  ever-begotten  Light  and  perfect  image  of  the  Father! 
intercede,  may  never  come  upon  us,  as  we  trust  thou  hast ;  for  thou  hast 
opened  our  difficult  and  sad  times,  and  given  us  an  unexpected  breathing 
after  our  long  oppressions:  thou  hast  done  justice  upon  those  that  tyrannized 
over  us,  while  some  men  wavered  and  admired  a  vain  shadow  of  wisdom 
in  a  tongue  nothing  slow  to  utter  guile,  though  thou  hast  taught  us  to  ad 
mire  only  that  which  is  good,  and  to  count  that  only  praiseworthy,  which 
is  grounded  upon  thy  divine  precepts.  Thou  hast  discovered  the  plots,  and 
frustrated  the  hopes,  of  all  the  wicked  in  the  land,  and  put  to  shame  the 
persecutors  of  thy  church:  thou  hast  made  our  false  prophets  to  be  found  a 
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lie  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  and  chased  them  with  sudden  confusion 
and  amazement  before  the  redoubled  brightness  of  thy  descending  cloud, 
that  now  covers  thy  tabernacle.  Who  is  there  that  cannot  trace  thee  now 
in  thy  beamy  walk  through  the  midst  of  thy  sanctuary,  amidst  those  golden 
candlesticks,  which  have  long  suffered  a  dimness  amongst  us  through  the 
violence  of  those  that  had  seized  them,  and  were  more  taken  with  the  men 
tion  of  their  gold  than  of  their  starry  light;  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Balaam, 
to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  thy  servants,  commanding  them  to  eat 
things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  forcing  them  to  fornication  ?  Come,  there 
fore,  0  thou  that  hast  the  seven  stars  in  thy  right  hand,  appoint  thy  chosen 
priests  according  to  their  orders  and  courses  of  old,  to  minister  before  thee, 
and  duly  to  press  and  pour  out  the  consecrated  oil  into  thy  holy  and  ever 
burning  lamps.  Thou  hast  sent  out  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  servants 
over  all  the  land  to  this  effect,  and  stirred  up  their  vows  as  the  sound  of 
many  waters  about  thy  throne.  Every  one  can  say,  that  now  certainly  thou 
hast  visited  this  land,  and  hast  not  forgotten  the  utmost  corners  of  the 
earth,  in  a  time  when  men  had  thought  that  thou  wast  gone  up  from  us  to 
the  farthest  end  of  the  heavens,  and  hadst  left  to  do  marvellously  among 
the  sons  of  these  last  ages.  0  perfect  and  accomplish  thy  glorious  acts ! 
for  men  may  leave  their  works  unfinished,  but  thou  art  a  God,  thy  nature 
is  perfection :  shouldst  thou  bring  us  thus  far  onward  from  Egypt  to  destroy 
us  in  this  wilderness,  though  wTe  deserve ;  yet  thy  great  name  would  suffer 
in  the  rejoicing  of  thine  enemies,  and  the  deluded  hope  of  all  thy  servants. 
When  thou  hast  settled  peace  in  the  church,  and  righteous  judgment  in  the 
kingdom,  then  shall  all  thy  saints  address  their  voices  of  joy  and  triumph 
to  thee,  standing  on  the  shore  of  that  Red  sea  into  which  our  enemies  had 
almost  driven  us.  And  he  that  now  for  haste  snatches  up  a  plain  ungar- 
nished  present  as  a  thank-offering  to  thee,  which  could  not  be  deferred  in 
regard  of  thy  so  many  late  deliverances  wrought  for  us  one  upon  another, 
may  then  perhaps  take  up  a  harp,  and  sing  thee  an  elaborate  song  to  gene 
rations.  In  that  day  it  shall  no  more  be  said  as  in  scorn,  this  or  that  was 
never  held  so  till  this  present  age,  when  men  have  better  learnt  that  the 
times  and  seasons  pass  along  under  thy  feet  to  go  and  come  at  thy  bidding: 
and  as  thou  didst  dignify  our  fathers'  days  with  many  revelations  above  all 
the  foregoing  ages,  since  thou  tookest  the  flesh ;  so  thou  canst  vouchsafe  to 
us  (though  unworthy)  as  large  a  portion  of  thy  Spirit  as  thou  pleasest:  for 
who  shall  prejudice  thy  all-governing  will?  seeing  the  power  of  thy  grace 
is  not  passed  away  with  the  primitive  times,  as  fond  and  faithless  men 
imagine,  but  thy  kingdom  is  now  at  hand,  and  thou  standing  at  the  door. 
Come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambers,  0  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth !  put  on  the  visible  robes  of  thy  imperial  majesty,  take  up  that  un 
limited  sceptre  which  thy  almighty  Father  hath  bequeathed  thee ;  for  now 
the  voice  of  thy  bride  calls  thee,  and  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed. 


SECTION  V. 

REMONST.  Neglect  not  the  gift  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  and 
by  laying  on  the  hands  of  presbytery. 

Answ.  The  English  translation  expresses,  the  article  (the,)  and  renders 
it  the  presbytery,  which  you  do  injury  to  omit. 

Remonst.  Which  I  wonder  ye  can  so  press,  when  Calvin  himself  takes 
it  of  the  office,  and  not  of  the  men. 
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Answ.  You  think  then  you  are  fairly  quit  of  this  proof,  because  Calvin 
interprets  it  for  you,  as  if  we  could  be  put  off'  with  Calvin's  name,  unless 
we  be  convinced  with  Calvin's  reason!  the  word  wgeo-jSwrigio*  is  a  collective 
noun,  signifying  a  certain  number  of  men  in  one  order,  as  the  word  privy- 
council  with  us;  and  so  Beza  interprets,  that  knew  Calvin's  mind  doubt 
less,  with  whom  he  lived.  If  any  amongst  us  should  say  the  privy-council 
ordained  it,  and  thereby  constrain  us  to  understand  one  man's  authority, 
should  we  not  laugh  at  him  ?  And  therefore  when  you  have  used  all  your 
cramping-irons  to  the  text,  and  done  your  utmost  to  cram  a  presbytery  into 
the  skin  of  one  person,  it  will  be  but  a  piece  of  frugal  nonsense.  But  if 
your  meaning  be  with  a  violent  hyperbatori  to  transpose  the  text,  as  if  the 
words  lay  thus  in  order,  "  neglect  not  the  gift  of  presbytery:"  this  were  a 
construction  like  a  harquebuss  shot  over  a  file  of  words  twelve  deep,  with 
out  authority  to  bid  them  stoop ;  or  to  make  the  word  gift,  like  the  river 
Mole  in  Surry,  to  run  under  the  bottom  of  a  long  line,  and  so  start  up  to 
govern  the  word  presbytery,  as  in  immediate  syntaxis;  a  device  ridiculous 
enough  to  make  good  that  old  wife's  tale  of  a  certain  queen  of  England 
that  sunk  at  Charing-cross,  and  rose  up  at  Queenhithe.  No  marvel  though 
the  prelates  be  a  troublesome  generation,  and,  which  way  soever  they  turn 
them,  put  all  things  into  a  foul  discomposure,  when  to  maintain  their  do 
mineering,  they  seek  thus  to  rout  and  disarray  the  wise  and  well-couched 
order  of  Saint  Paul's  own  words,  using  either  a  certain  textual  riot  to  chop 
off  the  hands  of  the  word  presbytery,  or  else  a  like  kind  of  simony  to  clap 
the  word  gift  between  them.  Besides,  if  the  verse  must  be  read  according 
to  this  transposition,  ^  a,p&n  rS  I*  ool  ^a^cr^aro?  ra  flr^io-j3wTs^»«,  it  would  be 
improper  to  call  ordination  ^a^c-^a,  whenas  it  is  rather  only  xtignxo-pa.,  an 
outward  testimony  of  approbation ;  unless  they  will  make  it  a  sacrament  as 
the  papists  do:  but  surely  the  prelates  would  have  Saint  Paul's  words  ramp 
one  over  another,  as  they  use  to  climb  into  their  livings  and  bishoprics. 

Remonst.  Neither  need  we  give  any  other  satisfaction  to  the  point,  than 
from  St.  Paul  himself,  2  Timothy,  i.  6,  "  Stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in 
thee  by  the  imposition  of  my  hands ;"  mine,  and  not.  others. 

Answ.  Ye  are  too  quick ;  this  last  place  is  to  be  understood  by  the  for 
mer;  as  the  law  of  method,  which  bears  chief  sway  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
requires,  that  clearest  and  plainest  expressions  be  set  foremost,  to  the  end 
they  may  enlighten  any  following  obscurity;  and  wherefore  we  should  not 
attribute  a  right  method  to  the  teachableness  of  Scripture,  there  can  be  no 
reason  given:  to  which  method,  if  we  shall  now  go  contrary,  besides  the 
breaking  of  a  logical  rule,  which  the  Remonstrant  hitherto  we  see  hath 
made  little  account  of,  we  shall  also  put  a  manifest  violence  and  impro 
priety  upon  a  known  word  against  his  common  signification,  in  binding  a 
collective  to  a  singular  person.  But  if  we  shall,  as  logic  (or  indeed  reason) 
instructs  us,  expound  the  latter  place  by  the  former  cited,  and  understand 
"by  the  imposition  of  my  hands,"  that  is,  of  mine  chiefly  as  an  apostle, 
with  the  joint  authority  and  assistance  of  the  presbytery,  there  is  nothing 
more  ordinary  or  kindly  in  speech,  than  such  a  phrase  as  expresses  only 
the  chief  in  any  action,  and  understands  the  rest.  So  that  the  imposition 
of  Saint  Paul's  hands,  without  more  expression  in  this  place,  cannot  ex 
clude  the  joint  act  of  the  presbytery  affirmed  by  the  former  text. 

Remonst.  In  the  meanwhile  see,  brethren,  how  you  have  with  Simon 
fished  all  night,  and  caught  nothing. 

Answ.  If  we  fishing  with  Simon  the  apostle  can  catch  nothing,  see  what 
you  can  catch  with  Simon  Magus;  for  all  his  hooks  and  fishing  implements 
he  bequeathed  among  you. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

REMONST.  We  do  again  profess,  that  if  our  bishops  challenge  any  other 
power  than  was  delegated  to  and  required  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  we  shall 
yield  them  usurpers. 

Answ.  Ye  cannot  compare  an  ordinary  bishop  with  Timothy,  who  was 
an  extraordinary  man,  foretold  and  promised  to  the  church  by  many  pro 
phecies,  and  his  name  joined  as  collateral  with  Saint  Paul,  in  most  of  his 
apostolic  epistles,  even  where  he  writes  to  the  bishops  of  other  churches, 
as  those  in  Philippi.  Nor  can  you  prove  out  of  the  Scripture  that  Timothy 
was  bishop  of  any  particular  place ;  for  that  wherein  it  is  said  in  the  third 
verse  of  the  first  epistle,  "As  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus," 
will  be  such  a  gloss  to  prove  the  constitution  of  a  bishop  by,  as  would  not 
only  be  not  so  good  as  a  Bourdeaux  gloss,  but  scarce  be  received  to  varnish 
a  vizard  of  Modona.  All  that  can  be  gathered  out  of  holy  writ  concerning 
Timothy  is,  that  he  was  either  an  apostle,  or  an  apostle's  extraordinary 
vice-gerent,  not  confined  to  the  charge  of  any  place.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  Titus,  (as  those  words  import  in  the  5th  verse,)  that  he  was  for  that 
cause  left  in  Crete,  that  he  might  supply  or  proceed  to  set  in  order  that 
which  St.  Paul  in  apostolic  manner  had  begun,  for  which  he  had  his  par 
ticular  commission,  as  those  words  sound  "  as  I  had  appointed  thee."  So 
that  what  he  did  in  Crete,  cannot  so  much  be  thought, the  exercise  of  an 
ordinary  function,  as  the  direction  of  an  inspired  mouth.  No  less  may  be 
gathered  from  the  2  Cor.  viii.  23. 

Remonst.  You  descend  to  the  angels  of  the  seven  Asian  churches ;  your 
shift  is,  that  the  word  angel  is  here  taken  collectively,  not  individually. 

Answ.  That  the  word  is  collective,  appears  plainly,  Revel,  ii. 

First,  Because  the  text  itself  expounds  it  so ;  for  having  spoken  all  the 
while  as  to  the  angel,  the  seventh  verse  concludes,  that  this  was  spoken  to 
the  churches.  Now  if  the  Spirit  conclude  collectively,  and  kept  the  same 
tenor  all  the  way,  for  we  see  not  where  he  particularizes ;  then  certainly  he 
must  begin  collectively,  else  the  construction  can  be  neither  grammatical 
nor  logical. 

Secondly,  If  the  word  angel  be  individual,  then  are  the  faults  attributed 
to  him  individual :  but  they  are  such  as  for  which  God  threatens  to  remove 
the  candlestick  out  of  its  place,  which  is  as  much  as  to  take  away  from 
that  church  the  light  of  his  truth;  and  we  cannot  think  he  will  do  so  for 
one  bishop's  fault.  Therefore  those  faults  must  be  understood  collective, 
and  by  consequence  the  subject  of  them  collective. 

Thirdly,  An  individual  cannot  branch  itself  into  sub-individuals ;  but  this 
word  angel  doth  in  the  tenth  verse.  "Fear  none  of  those  things  which 
thou  shalt  suffer;  behold  the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison."  And 
the  like  from  other  places  of  this  and  the  following  chapter  may  be  ob 
served.  Therefore  it  is  no  individual  word,  but  a  collective. 

Fourthly,  in  the  24th  verse  this  word  angel  is  made  capable  of  a  pronoun 
plural,  which  could  not  be,  unless  it  were  a  collective.  As  for  the  sup 
posed  manuscript  of  Tecla,  and  two  or  three  other  copies  that  have  ex 
punged  the  copulative,  we  cannot  prefer  them  before  the  more  received 
reading,  and  we  hope  you  will  not,  against  the  translation  of  your  mother 
the  church  of  England,  that  passed  the  revise  of  your  chiefest  prelates:  be 
sides  this,  you  will  lay  an  unjust  censure  upon  the  much-praised  bishop  of 
Thyatira,  and  reckon  him  among  those  that  had  the  doctrine  of  Jezebel 
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when  the  text  says,  he  only  suffered  her.  Whereas,  if  you  will  but  let  in  a 
charitable  conjunction,  as  we  know  your  so  much  called  for  charity  will 
not  deny,  then  you  plainly  acquit  the  bishop,  if  you  comprehend  him  in  the 
iiame  of  angel,  otherwise  you  leave  his  case  very  doubtful. 

Remonst.  "  Thou  sufferest  thy  wife  Jezebel :"  was  she  wife  to  the  whole 
company,  or  to  one  bishop  alone  ? 

Answ.  Not  to  the  whole  company  doubtless,  for  that  had  been  worse 
than  to  have  been  the  Levite's  wife  in  Gibeah :  but  here  among  all  those 
that  constantly  read  it  otherwise,  whom  you  trample  upon,  your  good  mo 
ther  of  England  is  down  again  in  the  throng,  who  with  the  rest  reads  it, 
'  that  woman  Jezebel:'  but  suppose  it  were  wife,  a  man  might  as  well  in 
terpret  that  word  figuratively,  as  her  name  Jezebel  no  man  doubts  to  be  a 
borrowed  name. 

Remonst.  Yet  what  makes  this  for  a  diocesan  bishop  ?  Much  every 
way. 

Answ.  No  more  than  a  special  endorsement  could  make  to  puff  up  the 
foreman  of  a  jury.  If  we  deny  you  more  precedence,  than  as  the  senior 
of  any  society,  or  deny  you  this  priority  to  be  longer  than  annual ;  prove 
you  the  contrary  from  hence,  if  you  can.  That  you  think  to  do  from  the 
title  of  eminence,  Angel :  alas,  your  wings  are  too  short.  It  is  not  ordina 
tion  nor  jurisdiction  that  is  angelical,  but  the  heavenly  message  of  the 
gospel,  which  is  the  office  of  all  ministers  alike ;  in  which  sense  John  the 
Baptist  is  called  an  Angel,  which  in  Greek  signifies  a  messenger,  as  oft  as 
it  is  meant  by  a  man,  and  might  be  so  rendered  here  without  treason  to  the 
hierarchy;  but  that  the  whole  book  soars  to  a  prophetic  pitch  in  types  and 
allegories.  Seeing  then  the  reason  of  this  borrowed  name  is  merely  to  sig 
nify  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  that  this  preaching  equally  appertains 
to  the  whole  ministry;  hence  may  be  drawn  a  fifth  argument,  that  if  the 
reason  of  this  borrowed  name  Angel  be  equally  collective  and  communica 
tive  to  the  whole  preaching  ministry  of  the  place,  then  must  the  name  be 
collectively  and  communicatively  taken ;  but  the  reason,  that  is  to  say,  the 
office,  of  preaching  and  watching  over  the  flock,  is  equally  collective  and 
communicative :  therefore  the  borrowed  name  itself  is  to  be  understood  as 
equally  collective  and  communicative  to  the  whole  preaching  ministry  of 
the  place.  And  if  you  will  contend  still  for  a  superiority  in  one  person, 
you  must  ground  it  better  than  from  this  metaphor,  which  you  may  now 
deplore  as  the  axehead  that  fell  into  the  water,  and  say,  "Alas,  master  for 
it  was  borrowed ;"  unless  you  have  as  good  a  faculty  to  make  iron  swim, 
as  you  had  to  make  light  froth  sink. 

Remonst.  What  is,  if  this  be  not,  ordination  and  jurisdiction  ? 

Answ.  Indeed  in  the  constitution  and  founding  of  a  church,  that  some 
men  inspired  from  God  should  have  an  extraordinary  calling  to  appoint,  to 
order,  and  dispose,  must  needs  be.  So  Moses,  though  himself  no  priest, 
sanctified  and  ordained  Aaron  and  his  sons;  but  when  all  needful  things 
be  set,  and  regulated  by  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  whether  it  be  not  a 
mere  folly  to  keep  up  a  superior  degree  in  the  church  only  for  ordination 
and  jurisdiction,  it  will  be  no  hurt  to  debate  awhile.  The  apostles  were 
the  builders,  and,  as  it  were,  the  architects  of  the  Christian  church ;  wherein 
consisted  their  excellence  above  ordinary  ministers?  A  prelate  would  say 
in  commanding,  in  controlling,  in  appointing,  in  calling  to  them,  and  send 
ing  from  about  them,  to  all  countries,  their  bishops  and  archbishops  as  their 
deputies,  with  a  kind  of  legantine  power.  No,  no,  vain  prelates;  this  was 
but  as  the  scaffolding  of  a  new  edifice,  which  for  the  time  must  board 
and  overlook  the  highest  battlements;  but  if  the  structure  once  finished, 
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any  pasvmger  should  fall  in  love  with  them,  and  pray  that  they  might  still 
stand,  as  being  a  singular  grace  and  strengthening  to  the  house,  who  would 
otherwise  think,  but  that  the  man  was  presently  to  be  laid  hold  on,  and 
sent  to  his  friends  and  kindred  ?  The  eminence  of  the  apostles  consisted 
in  their  powerful  preaching,  their  unwearied  labouring  in  the  word,  their 
unquenchable  charity,  which,  above  all  earthly  respects,  like  a  working 
flame,  had  spun  up  to  such  a  height  of  pure  desire,  as  might  be  thought 
next  to  that  love  which  dwells  in  God  to  save  souls ;  which,  while  they  did, 
they  were  contented  to  be  the  ofFscouring  of  the  world,  and  to  expose 
themselves  willingly  to  all  afflictions,  perfecting  thereby  their  hope  through 
patience  to  a  joy  unspeakable.  As  for  ordination,  what  is  it,  but  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  an  outward  sign  or  symbol  of  admission  ?  It  creates  nothing, 
it  confers  nothing ;  it  is  the  inward  calling  of  God  that  makes  a  minister, 
and  his  own  painful  study  and  diligence  that  manures  and  improves  his 
ministerial  gifts.  In  the  primitive  times,  many,  before  ever  they  had  re 
ceived  ordination  from  the  apostles,  had  done  the  church  noble  service,  as 
Apollos  and  others.  It  is  but  an  orderly  form  of  ^receiving  a  man  already 
fitted,  and  committing  to  him  a  particular  charge ;  the  employment  of  preach 
ing  is  as  holy,  and  far  more  excellent;  the  care  also  and  judgment  to  be 
used  in  the  winning  of  souls,  which  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  in  every 
worthy  minister,  is  an  ability  above  that  which  is  required  in  ordination : 
for  many  may  be  able  to  judge  who  is  fit  to  be  made  a  minister,  that  would 
not  be  found  fit  to  be  made  ministers  themselves ;  as  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  he  may  be  the  competent  judge  of  a  neat  picture,  or  elegant  poem,  that 
cannot  limn  the  like.  Why  therefore  we  should  constitute  a  superior  order 
in  the  church  to  perform  an  office  which  is  not  only  every  minister's  func 
tion,  but  inferior  also  to  that  which  he  has  a  confessed  right  to ;  and  why 
this  superiority  should  remain  thus  usurped,  some  wise  Epimenides  tell  us. 
Now  for  jurisdiction,  this  dear  saint  of  the  prelates,  it  will  be  best  to. con 
sider,  first,  what  it  is:  that  sovereign  Lord,  who  in  the  discharge  of  his  holy 
anointment  from  God  the  Father,  which  made  him  supreme  bishop  of  our 
souls,  was  so  humble  as  to  say,  "Who  made  me  a  judge,  or  a  divider  over 
ye?"  hath  taught  us  that  a  churchman's  jurisdiction  is  no  more  but  to  watch 
over  his  flock  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  to  deal  by  sweet  and  efficacious 
instructions,  gentle  admonitions,  and  sometimes  rounder  reproofs:  against 
negligence  or  obstinacy,  will  be  required  a  rousing  volley  of  pastorly  threat- 
enings ;  against  a  persisting  stubbornness,  or  the  fear  of  a  reprobate  sense, 
a  timely  separation  from  the  flock  by  that  interdictive  sentence,  lest  his  con 
versation  unprohibited,  or  unbranded,  might  breathe  a  pestilential  murrain 
into  the  other  sheep.  In  sum,  his  jurisdiction  is  to  see  the  thriving  and 
prospering  of  that  which  he  hath  planted :  what  other  work  the  prelates 
have  found  for  chancellors  and  suffragans,  delegates  and  officials,  with  all 
the  hell-pestering  rabble  of  surnners  and  apparitors,  is  but  an  invasion  upon 
the  temporal  magistrate,  and  affected  by  them  as  men  that  are  not  ashamed 
of  the  ensign  and  banner  of  antichrist.  But  true  evangelical  jurisdiction  or 
discipline  is  no  more,  as  was  said,  than  for  a  minister  to  see  to  the  thriving 
and  prospering  of  that  which  he  hath  planted.  And  which  is  the  worthiest 
work  of  these  two,  to  plant  as  every  minister's  office  is  equally  with  the 
bishops,  or  to  tend  that  which  is  planted,  which  the  blind  and  undiscerning 
prelates  call  jurisdiction,  and  would  appropriate  to  themselves  as  a  business 
of  higher  dignity?  Have  patience  therefore  a  little,  and  hear  a  law  case. 
A  certain  man  of  large  possessions  had  a  fair  garden,  and  kept  therein  an 
honest  and  laborious  servant,  whose  skill  and  profession  was  to  set  or  sow 
all  wholesome  herbs  and  delightful  flowers,  according  to  every  season,  and 
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whatever  else  was  to  be  done  in  a  well-husbanded  nursery  of  plants  and 
fruits.  Now,  when  the  time  was  come  that  he  should  cut  his  hedges,  prune 
his  trees,  look  to  his  tender  slips,  and  pluck  up  the  weeds  that  hindered 
their  growth,  he  gets  him  up  by  break  of  day,  and  makes  account  to  do 
what  was  needful  in  his  garden ;  and  who  would  think  that  any  other  should 
know  better  than  he  how  the  day's  work  was  to  be  spent?  Yet  for  all  this 
there  comes  another  strange  gardener  that  never  knew  the  soil,  never 
handled  a  dibble  or  spade  to  set  the  least  potherb  that  grew  there,  much 
less  had  endured  an  hour's  sweat  or  chillness,  and  yet  challenges*  as  his 
right  the  binding  or  unbinding  of  every  flower,  the  clipping  of  every  bush, 
the  weeding  and  worming  of  every  bed,  both  in  that  and  all  other  gardens 
thereabout.  The  honest  gardener,  that  ever  since  the  day-peep,  till  now 
the  sun  was  grown  somewhat  rank,  had  wrought  painfully  about  his  banks 
and  seedplots,  at  his  commanding  voice  turns  suddenly  about  with  some 
wonder;  and  although  he  could  have  well  beteemed  to  have  thanked  him 
of  the  ease  he  proffered,  yet  loving  his  own  handywork,  modestly  refused 
him,  telling  him  withal,  that,  for  his  part,  if  he  had  thought  much  of  his 
own  pains,  he  could  for  once  have  committed  the  work  to  one  of  his  fel 
low-labourers,  for  as  much  as  it  is  well-known  to  be  a  matter  of  less  skill 
and  less  labour  to  keep  a  garden  handsome,  than  it  is  to  plant  it,  or  con 
trive  it,  and  that  he  had  already  performed  himself.  No,  said  the  stranger, 
this  is  neither  for  you  nor  your  fellows  to  meddle  with,  but  for  me  only  that 
am  for  this  purpose  in  dignity  far  above  you;  and  the  provision  which  the 
lord  of  the  soil  allows  me  in  this  office  is,  and  that  \vith  good  reason,  ten 
fold  your  wages.  The  gardener  smiled  and  shook  his  head ;  but  what  was 
determined,  I  cannot  tell  you  till  the  end  of  this  parliament. 

Remonst.  If  in  time  you  shall  see  wooden  chalices,  and  wooden  priests, 
thank  yourselves. 

Answ.  It  had  been  happy  for  this  land,  if  your  priests  had  been  but  only 
wooden ;  all  England  knows  they  have  been  to  this  island  not  wood,  but 
wormwood,  that  have  infected  the  third  part  of  our  waters,  like  that  apostate 
star  in  the  Revelation,  that  many  souls  have  died  of  their  bitterness ;  and 
if  you  mean  by  wooden,  illiterate  or  contemptible,  there  was  no  want  of 
that  sort  among  you ;  and  their  number  increasing  daily,  as  their  laziness, 
their  tavern-hunting,  their  neglect  of  all  sound  literature,  and  their  liking 
of  doltish  and  monastical  schoolmen  daily  increased.  What,  should  I  tell 
you  how  the  universities,  that  men  look  should  be  fountains  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  have  been  poisoned  and  choked  under  your  governance  ?  And 
if  to  be  wooden  be  to  be  base,  where  could  there  be  found  among  all  the 
reformed  churches,  nay  in  the  church  of  Rome  itself,  a  baser  brood  of  flat 
tering  and  time-serving  priests?  according  as  God  pronounces  by  Isaiah, 
the  prophet  that  teacheth  lies,  he  is  the  tail.  As  for  your  young  scholars, 
that  petition  for  bishoprics  and  deaneries,  to  encourage  them  in  their  studies, 
and  that  many  gentlemen  else  will  not  put  their  sons  to  learning;  away 
with  such  young  mercenary  striplings,  and  their  simoniacal  fathers ;  God 
has  no  need  of  such,  they  have  no  part  or  lot  in  his  vineyard :  they  may  as 
well  sue  for  nunneries,  that  they  may  have  some  convenient  stowage  for 
their  withered  daughters,  because  they  cannot  give  them  portions  answer 
able  to  the  pride  and  vanity  they  have  bred  them  in.  This  is  the  root  of 
all  our  mischief,  that  which  they  allege  for  the  encouragement  of  their 
studies,  should  be  cut  awayforewith  as  the  very  bait  of  pride  and  ambition, 
the  very  garbage  that  draws  together  all  the  fowls  of  prey  and  ravin  in  the 
land  to  come  and  gorge  upon  the  church.  How  can  it  be  but  ever  unhappy 
to  the  church  of  England,  while  she  shall  think  to  entice  men  to  the  pure 
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service  of  God  by  the  same  means  that  were  used  to  tempt  our  Saviour  to 
the  service  of  the  devil,  by  laying  before  him  honour  and  preferment?  Fit 
professors  indeed  are  they  like  to  be,  to  teach  others  that  godliness  with 
content  is  great  gain,  whenas  their  godliness  of  teaching  had  not  been  but 
for  worldly  gain.  The  heathen  philosophers  thought  that  virtue  was  for  its 
own  sake  inestimable,  and  the  greatest  gain  of  a  teacher  to  make  a  soul 
virtuous ;  so  Xenophon  writes  to  Socrates,  who  never  bargained  with  any 
for  teaching  them;  he  feared  not  lest  those  who  had  received  so  high  a 
benefit  from  him,  would  not  of  their  own  free  will  return  him  all  possible 
thanks.  Was  moral  virtue  so  lovely,  and  so  alluring,  and  heathen  men  so 
enamoured  of  her,  as  to  teach  and  study  her  with  greatest  neglect  and  con 
tempt  of  worldly  profit  and  advancement  ?  And  is  Christian  piety  so  homely 
and  so  unpleasant,  and  Christian  men  so  cloyed  with  her,  as  that  none  will 
study  and  teach  her,  but  for  lucre  and  preferment?  0  stale-grown  piety! 
0  gospel  rated  as  cheap  as  thy  Master,  at  thirty  pence,  and  not  worth  the 
study,  unless  thou  canst  buy  those  that  will  sell  thee !  O  race  of  Caperna- 
itans,  senseless  of  divine  doctrine,  and  capable  only  of  loaves  and  belly- 
cheer!  But  they  will  grant,  perhaps,  piety  may  thrive,  but  learning  will  de 
cay  :  I  would  fain  ask  these  men  at  whose  hands  they  seek  inferior  things, 
as  wealth,  honour,  their  dainty  fare,  their  lofty  houses?  No  doubt  but  they 
will  soon  answer,  that  all  these  things  they  seek  at  God's  hands.  Do  they 
think  then,  that  all  these  meaner  and  superfluous  things  come  from  God, 
and  the  divine  gift  of  learning  from  the  den  of  Plutus,  or  the  cave  of  Mam 
mon?  Certainly  never  any  clear  spirit  nursed  up  from  brighter  influences, 
with  a  soul  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  spacious  art  and  high  knowledge, 
ever  entered  there  but  with  scorn,  and  thought  it  ever  foul  disdain  to  make 
pelf  or  ambition  the  reward  of  his  studies ;  it  being  the  greatest  honour,  the 
greatest  fruit  and  proficiency  of  learned  studies  to  despise  these  things. 
Not  liberal  science,  but  illiberal  must  that  needs  be,  that  mounts  in  contem 
plation  merely  for  money.  And  what  would  it  avail  us  to  have  a  hireling 
clergy,  though  never  so  learned  ?  For  such  can  have  neither  true  wisdom 
nor  grace ;  and  then  in  vain  do  men  trust  in  learning,  where  these  be  want 
ing.  If  in  less  noble  and  almost  mechanic  arts,  according  to  the  definitions 
of  those  authors,  he  is  not  esteemed  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  cqmplete  ar 
chitect,  an  excellent  painter,  or  the  like,  that  bears  not  a  generous  mind 
above  the  peasantly  regard  of  wages  and  hire ;  much  more  must  we  think 
him  a  most  imperfect  and  incomplete  divine,  who  is  so  far  from  being  a 
contemner  of  filthy  lucre,  that  his  whole  divinity  is  moulded  and  bred  up 
in  the  beggarly  and  brutish  hopes  of  a  fat  prebendary,  deanery,  or  bishop 
ric  ;  which  poor  and  low-pitched  desires,  if  they  do  but  mix  with  those  other 
heavenly  intentions  that  draw  a  man  to  this  study,  it  is  justly  expected  that 
they  should  bring  forth  a  baseborn  issue  of  divinity,  like  that  of  those  im 
perfect  and  putrid  creatures  that  receive  a  crawling  life  from  two  most  un 
like  procreants,  the  sun  and  mud.  And  in  matters  of  religion,  there  is  not 
any  thing  more  intolerable  than  a  learned  fool,  or  a  learned  hypocrite ;  the 
one  is  ever  cooped  up  at  his  empty  speculations,  a  sot,  an  idiot  for  any  use 
that  mankind  can  make  of  him,  or  else  sowing  the  world  with  nice  and  idle 
questions,  and  with  much  toil  and  difficulty  wading  to  his  auditors  up  to 
the  eyebrows  in  deep  shallows  that  wet  not  the  instep :  a  plain  unlearned 
man  that  lives  well  by  that  light  which  he  has,  is  better  and  wiser,  and 
edifies  others  more  towards  a  godly  and  happy  life  than  he.  The  other  is 
still  using  his  sophisticated  arts,  and  bending  all  his  studies  how  to  make 
his  insatiate  avarice  and  ambition  seem  pious  and  orthodoxal,  by  painting 
his  lewd  and  deceitful  principles  with  a  smooth  and  glossy  varnish  in  a 
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doctrinal  way,  to  bring  about  his  wickedest  purposes.  Instead  of  the  great 
harm  therefore  that  these  men  fear  upon  the  dissolving  of  prelates,  what  an 
ease  and  happiness  will  it  be  to  us,  when  tempting  rewards  are  taken  away, 
that  the  cunningest  and  most  dangerous  mercenaries  will  cease  of  themselves 
to  frequent  the  fold,  whom  otherwise  scarce  all  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
could  have  kept  back  from  devouring  the  flock !  But  a  true  pastor  of 
Christ's  sending  hath  this  especial  mark,  that  for  greatest  labours  and  great 
est  merits  in  the  church,  he  requires  either  nothing,  if  he  could  so  subsist, 
or  a  very  common  and  reasonable  supply  of  human  necessaries:  we  cannot 
therefore  do  better  than  to  leave  this  care  of  ours  to  God ;  he  can  easily  send 
labourers  into  his  harvest,  that  shall  not  cry,  Give,  give,  but  be  contented 
with  a  moderate  and  beseeming  allowance ;  nor  will  he  suffer  true  learning 
to  be  wanting,  where  true  grace  and  our  obedience  to  him  abounds ;  for  if 
he  give  us  to  know  him  aright,  and  to  practise  this  our  knowledge  in 
right  established  discipline,  how  much  more  will  he  replenish  us  with  all 
abilities  in  tongues  and  arts,  that  may  conduce  to  his  glory  and  our  good ! 
He  can  stir  up  rich  fathers  to  bestow  exquisite  education  upon  their  children, 
and  so  dedicate  them  to  the  service  of  the  gospel ;  he  can  make  the  sons  of 
nobles  his  ministers,  and  princes  to  be  his  Nazarites ;  for  certainly  there  is 
no  employment  more  honourable,  more  worthy  to  take  up  a  great  spirit, 
more  requiring  a  generous  and  free  nurture,  than  to  be  the  messenger  and 
herald  of  heavenly  truth  from  God  to  man,  and,  by  the  faithful  work  of  holy 
doctrine,  to  procreate  a  number  of  faithful  men,  making  a  kind  of  creation 
like  to  God's,  by  infusing  his  spirit  and  likeness  into  them,  to  their  salvation, 
as  God  did  into  him ;  arising  to  what  climate  soever  he  turn  him,  like  that 
Sun  of  righteousness  that  sent  him,  with  healing  in' his  wings,  and  new  light 
to  break  in  upon  the  chill  and  gloomy  hearts  of  his  hearers,  raising  out  of 
darksome  barrenness  a  delicious  and  fragrant  spring  of  saving  knowledge, 
and  good  works.  Can  a  man,  thus  employed,  find  himself  discontented,  or 
dishonoured  for  want  of  admittance  to  have  a  pragmatical  voice  at  sessions 
and  jail  deliveries?  Or  because  he  may  not  as  a  judge,  sit  out  the  wran 
gling  noise  of  litigious  courts  to  shrive  the  purses  of  uncorifessing  and  un- 
mortified  sinners,  and  not  their  souls,  or  be  discouraged  though  men  call  him 
not  lord,  whenas  the  due  performance  of  his  office  would  gain  him,  even 
from  lords  and  princes,  the  voluntary  title  of  father  ?  Would  he  tug  for  a 
barony  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament,  knowing  that  no  man  can  take  from 
him  the  gift  of  wisdom  and  sound  doctrine,  which  leaves  him  free,  though 
not  to  be  a  member,  yet  a  teacher  and  persuader  of  the  parliament  ?  And 
in  all  wise  apprehensions,  the  persuasive  power  in  man  to  win  others  to 
goodness  by  instruction  is  greater,  and  more  divine,  than  the  compulsive 
power  to  restrain  men  from  being  evil  by  terror  of  the  law  ;  and  therefore 
Christ  left  Moses  to  be  the  lawgiver,  but  himself  came  down  amongst  us  to 
be  a  teacher,  with  which  office  his  heavenly  wisdom  was  so  well  pleased, 
as  that  he  was  angry  with  those  that  would  have  put  a  piece  of  temporal 
judicature  into  his  hands,  disclaimiug  that  he  had  any  commission  from 
above  for  such  matters. 

Such  a  high  calling  therefore  as  this,  sends  not  for  those  drossy  spirits 
that  need  the  lure  and  whistle  of  earthly  preferment,  like  those  animals  that 
fetch  and  carry  for  a  morsel ;  no.  She  can  find  such  as  therefore  study 
her  precepts,  because  she  teaches  to  despise  preferment.  And  let  not 
those  wretched  fathers  think  they  shall  impoverish  the  church  of  willing 
and  able  supply,  though  they  keep  back  their  sordid  sperm,  begotten  in 
the  lustiness  of  their  avarice,  and  turn  them  to  their  malting  kilns ;  rather 
let  them  take  heed  what  lessons  they  instil  into  that  lump  of  flesh  which 
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they  are  the  cause  of;  lest,  thinking  to  offer  him  as  a  present  to  God,  they 
dish  him  out  for  the  devil.  Let  the  novice  learn  first  to  renounce  the 
world,  and  so  give  himself  to  God,  and  not  therefore  give  himself  to  God, 
that  he  may  close  the  better  with  the  world,  like  that  false  shepherd  Pali 
node  in  the  eclogue  of  May,  under  whom  the  poet  lively  personates  our  pre 
lates,  whose  whole  life  is  a  recantation  of  their  pastoral  vow,  and  whose 
profession  to  forsake  the  world,  as  they  use  the  matter,  bogs  them  deeper 
into  the  world.  Those  our  admired  Spenser  inveighs  against,  not  without 
some  presage  of  these  reforming  times : 

The  time  was  once  and  may  again  return, 

(For  oft  may  happen/that  hath  been  beforn,) 
When  shepherds  had  none  inheritance, 
Ne  of  land  nor  fee  in  sufferance, 
But  what  might  arise  of  the  bare  sheep, 

(Were  it  more  or  less,)  which  they  did  keep. 
Well  ywis  was  it  with  shepherds  tho, 
Nought  having,  nought  feared  they  to  forego: 
For  Pan  himself  was  their  inheritance, 
And  little  them  served  for  their  maintenance  : 
The  shepherds  God  so  well  them  guided, 
That  of  nought  they  were  unprovided. 
Butter  enough,  honey,  milk  and  whey, 
And  their  flock  fleeces  them  to  array. 
But  tract  of  time,  and  long  prosperity 

(That  nurse  of  vice,  this  of  insolency) 
Lulled  the  shepherds  in  such  security, 
v         That  not  content  with  loyal  obeysance, 
Some  gan  to  gape  for  greedy  governance, 
And  match  themselves  with  mighty  potentates, 
Lovers  of  lordships  and  troublers  of  states. 
Tho  gan  shepherds  swains  to  looke  aloft, 
And  leave  to  live  hard,  and  learne  to  lig  soft. 
Tho  under  colour  of  shepherds  some  while 
There  crept  in  wolves  full  of  fraud  and  guile, 
That  often  devoured  their  own  sheep, 
And  often  the  shepherd  that  did  them  keep. 
This  was  the  first  source  of  shepherds  sorrow, 
That  now  nill  be  quit  with  bale  nor  borrow. 

By  all  this  we  may  conjecture,  how  little  we  need  fear  that  the  ungild- 
ing  of  our  prelates  will  prove  the  woodening  of  our  priests.  In  the  mean 
while  let  no  man  carry  in  his  head  either  such  narrow  or  such  evil  eyes, 
as  not  to  look  upon  the  churches  of  Belgia  and  Helvetia,  and  that  en 
vied  city  Geneva :  where  in  the  Christian  world  doth  learning  more  flourish 
than  in  these  places?  Not  among  your  beloved  Jesuits,  nor  their  favourers, 
though  you  take  all  the  prelates  into  the  number,  and  instance  in  what 
kind  of  learning  you  please.  And  how  in  England  all  noble  sciences  at 
tending  upon  the  train  of  Christian  doctrine  may  flourish  more  than  ever; 
and  how  the  able  professors  of  every  art  may  with  ample  stipends  be  ho 
nestly  provided  ;  and  finally,  how  there  may  be  better  care  had  that  their 
hearers  may  benefit  by  them,  and  all  this  without  the  prelates ;  the  courses 
are  so  many  and  so  easy,  that  I  shall  pass  them  over. 

Remonst.  It  is  God  that  makes  the  bishop,  the  king  that  gives  the 
bishopric  ;  what  can  you  say  to  this  ? 

Answ.  What  you  shall  not  long  stay  for:  we  say  it  is  God  that  makes  a 
bishop,  and  the  devil  that  makes  him  take  a  prelatical  bishopric ;  as  for  the 
king's  gift,  regal  bounty  may  be  excusable  in  giving,  where  the  bishop's 
covetousness  is  damnable  in  taking. 

Remonst.  Many  eminent  divines  of  the  churches  abroad  have  earnestly 
wished  themselves  in  our  condition. 

Answ.  I  cannot  blame  them,  they  were  not  only  eminent  but  superemi- 
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nent  divines,  and  for  stomach  much  like  to  Pompey  the  Great,  that  could 
endure  no  equal. 

Remonst.  The  Babylonian  note  sounds  well  in  your  ears,  u  Down  with 
it,  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground." 

Answ.  You  mistake  the  matter,  it  was  the  Edomitish  note  ;  but  change 
it,  and  if  you  be  an  angel,  cry  with  the  angel,  "  It  is  fallen,  it  is  fallen." 

Remonst.  But  the  God  of  heaven  will,  we  hope,  vindicate  his  own  or 
dinance  so  long  perpetuated  to  his  church. 

Answ.  Go  rather  to  your  god  of  this  world,  and  see  if  he  can  vindicate 
your  lordships,  your  temporal  and  spiritual  tyrannies,  and  all  your  pelf;' 
for  the  God  of  heaven  is  already  come  down  to  vindicate  his  ordinance  from 
your  so  long  perpetuated  usurpation. 

Remonst.  If  yet  you  can  blush. 

Answ.  This  is  a  more  Edomitish  conceit  than  the  former,  and  must  be 
silenced  with  a  counter  quip  of  the  same  country.  So  often  and  so  unsa 
vourily  has  it  been  repeated,  that  the  reader  may  well  cry,  Down  with  it, 
down  with  it,  for  shame.  A  man  would  think  you  had  eaten  over-liberally 
of  Esau's  red  porridge,  and  from  thence  dream  continually  of  blushing ; 
or  perhaps,  to  heighten  your  fancy  in  writing,  are  wont  to  sit  in  your  doc 
tor's  scarlet,  which  through  your  eyes  infecting  your  pregnant  imaginative 
with  a  red  suffusion,  begets  a  continual  thought  of  blushing;  that  you  thus 
persecute  ingenuous  men  over  all  your  book,  with  this  one  overtired  ru 
brical  conceit  still  of  blushing:  but  if  you  have  no  mercy  upon  them,  yet 
spare  yourself,  lest  you  bejade  the  good  galloway,  your  own  opiniatre  wit, 
and  make  the  very  conceit  itself  blush  with  spurgalling. 

Remonst.  The  scandals  of  our  inferior  ministers  I  desired  to  have  had 
less  public. 

Answ.  And  what  your  superior  archbishop  or  bishops!  0  forbid  to  have 
it  told  in  Gath !  say  you.  O  dauber !  and  therefore  remove  not  impieties 
from  Israel.  Constantine  might  have  done  more  justly  to  have  punished 
those  clergical  faults  which  he  could  not  conceal,  than  to  leave  them  un 
punished,  that  they  might  remain  concealed:  better  had  it  been  for  him, 
that  the  heathen  had  heard  the  fame  of  his  justice,  than  of  his  wilful  con 
nivance  and  partiality ;  and  so  the  name  of  God  and  his  truth  had  been  less 
blasphemed  among  his  enemies,  and  the  clergy  amended,  which  daily,  by 
this  impunity,  grew  worse  and  worse.  But,  O  to  publish  in  the  streets  of 
Ascalon !  sure  some  colony  of  puritans  have  taken  Ascalon  from  the  Turk 
lately,  that  the  Remonstrant  is  so  afraid  of  Ascalon.  The  papists  we  know 
condole  you,  and  neither  Constantinople  nor  your  neighbours  of  Morocco 
trouble  you.  What  other  Ascalon  can  you  allude  to  ? 

Remonst.  What  a  death  it  is  to  think  of  the  sport  and  advantage  these 
watchful  enemies,  these  opposite  spectators,  will  be  sure  to  make  of  our 
sin  and  shame ! 

Answ.  This  is  but  to  fling  and  struggle  under  the  inevitable  net  of  God, 
that  now  begins  to  environ  you  round. 

Remonst.  No  one  clergy  in  the  whole  Christian  world  yields  so  many 
eminent  scholars,  learned  preachers,  grave,  holy,  and  accomplished  divines, 
as  this  church  of  England  doth  at  this  day. 

Answ.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Remonst.  And  long,  and  ever  may  it  thus  flourish. 

Answ.  0  pestilent  imprecation !  flourish  as  it  does  at  this  day  in  the 
prelates  ? 

Remonst.  But  0  forbid  to  have  it  told  in  Gath ! 

Answ.  Forbid  him  rather,  sacred  parliament,  to  violate  the  sense  of 
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Scripture,  and  turn  that  which  is  spoken  of  the  afflictions  ot  the  church  under 
her  pagan  enemies,  to  a  pargetted  concealment  of  those  prelatical  crying 
sins:  for  from  these  is  profaneness  gone  forth  into  all  the  land;  they 
have  hid  their  eyes  from  the  sabbaths  of  the  Lord ;  they  have  fed  them 
selves,  and  not  their  flocks;  with  force  and  cruelty  have  they  ruled  over 
God's  people:  they  have  fed  his  sheep  (contrary  to  that  which  St.  Peter 
writes)  not  of  a  ready  mind,  but  for  filthy  lucre;  not  as  examples  to  the 
flock,  but  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage :  and  yet  this  dauber  would 
daub  still  with  his  untempered  mortar.  But  hearken  what  God  says  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  "  Say  unto  them  that  daub  this  wall  with  untempered 
mortar,  that  it  shall  fall ;  there  shall  be  an  overflowing  shower,  and  ye,  O 
great  hailstones,  shall  fall,  and  a  stormy  wind  shall  rend  it,  and  I  will  say 
unto  you,  the  wall  is  no  more,  neither  they  that  daubed  it." 

Remonst.  Whether  of  us  shall  give  a  better  account  of  our  charity  to  the 
God  of  peace,  I  appeal. 

Answ.  Your  charity  is  much  to  your  fellow-offenders,  but  nothing  to  the 
numberless  souls  that  have  been  lost  by  their  false  feeding :  use  not  there 
fore  so  sillily  the  name  of  charity,  as  most  commonly  you  do,  and  the  peace 
ful  attribute  of  God  to  a  preposterous  end. 

Remonst.  In  the  next  section,  like  illbred  sons,  you  spit  in  the  face  of 
your  mother  the  church  of  England. 

Answ.  What  should  we  do  or  say  to  this  Remonstrant,  that,  by  his  idle 
and  shallow  reasonings,  seems  to  have  been  conversant  in  no  divinity,  but 
that  which  is  colourable  to  uphold  bishoprics?  we  acknowledge,  and  be 
lieve,  the  catholic  reformed  church ;  and  if  any  man  be  disposed  to  use  a 
trope  or  figure,  as  St.  Paul  did  in  calling  her  the  common  mother  of  us  all, 
let  him  do  as  his  own  rhetoric  shall  persuade  him.  If,  therefore,  we  must 
needs  have  a  mother,  and  if  the  catholic  church  only  be,  arid  must  be  she, 
let  all  genealogy  tell  us,  if  it  can,  what  we  must  call  the  church  of  England, 
unless  we  shall  make  every  English  protestant  a  kind  of  poetical  Bacchus, 
to  have  two  mothers:  but  mark,  readers,  the  crafty  scope  of  these  pre 
lates;  they  endeavour  to  impress  deeply  into  weak  and  superstitious  fan 
cies,  the  awful  notion  of  a  mother,  that  hereby  they  might  cheat  them  into 
a  blind  and  implicit  obedience  to  whatsoever  they  shall  decree  or  think  fit. 
And  if  we  come  to  ask  a  reason  of  aught  from  our  dear  mother,  she  is  in 
visible,  under  the  lock  and  key  of  the  prelates  her  spiritual  adulterers ;  they 
only  are  the  internuncios,  or  the  go-betweens,  of  this  trim-devised  mum 
mery:  whatsoever  they  say,  she  says  must  be  a  deadly  sin  of  disobe 
dience  not  to  believe.  So  that  we,  who  by  God's  special  grace  have  shaken 
off  the  servitude  of  a  great  male  tyrant,  our  pretended  father  the  pope, 
should  now,  if  we  be  not  betimes  aware  of  these  wily  teachers,  sink  under 
the  slavery  of  a  female  notion,  the  cloudy  conception  of  a  demy-island 
mother ;  and,  while  we  think  to  be  obedient  sons,  should  make  ourselves 
rather  the  bastards,  or  the  centaurs  of  their  spiritual  fornications. 

Remonst.  Take  heed  of  the  ravens  of  the  valley. 

Answ.  The  ravens  we  are  to  take  heed  of  are  yourselves,  that  would 
peck  out  the  eyes  of  all  knowing  Christians. 

Remonst.  Sit  you,  merry  brethren. 

Answ.  So  we  shall  when  the  furies  of  prelatical  consciences  will  not 
give  them  leave  to  do  so. 

Queries.  Whether  they  would  not  jeopard  their  ears  rather,  &c. 

Answ.  A  punishment  that  awaits  the  merits  of  your  bold  accomplices, 
for  the  lopping  and  stigmatizing  of  so  many  freeborn  Christians. 

Remonst.  Whether  the  professed  slovenliness  in  God's  service,  &c. 
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Answ.  We  have  heard  of  Aaron  and  his  linen  amice,  but  those  days 
are  past ;  and  for  your  priest  under  the  gospel,  that  thinks  himself  the 
purer  or  the  cleanlier  in  his  office  for  his  new-washed  surplice,  we  esteem 
him  for  sanctity  little  better  than  Apollonius  Thyanaeus  in  his  white  frock, 
or  the  priest  of  Isis  in  his  lawn  sleeves ;  and  they  may  all  for  holiness  lie 
together  in  the  suds. 

Remonst.  Whether  it  were  not  most  lawful  and  just  to  punish  your  pre 
sumption  and  disobedience. 

Answ.  The  punishing  of  that  which  you  call  our  presumption  and  diso 
bedience,  lies  not  now  within  the  execution  of  your  fangs ;  the  mer 
ciful  God  above,  and  our  just  parliament,  will  deliver  us  from  your  Ephe- 
sian  beasts,  your  cruel  Nimrods,  with  whom  we  shall  be  ever  fearless  to 
encounter. 

Remonst.  God  give  you  wisdom  to  see  the  truth,  and  grace  to  follow  it. 

Answ.  I  wish  the  like  to  all  those  that  resist  not  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for 
of  such  God  commands  Jeremiah,  saying,  "Pray  not  thou  for  them,  neither 
lift  up  cry  or  prayer  for  them,  neither  make  intercession  to  me,  for  I  will 
not  hear  thee ;"  and  of  such  St.  John  saith,  "  He  that  bids  them  God 
speed,  is  partaker  of  their  evil  deeds." 


TO  THE  POSTSCRIPT. 

REMONST.  A  goodly  pasquin  borrowed  for  a  great  part  out  of  Sion's  plea, 
or  the  breviate  consisting  of  a  rhapsody  of  histories. 

Answ.  How  wittily  you  tell  us  what  your  wonted  course  is  upon  the  like 
occasion  :  the  collection  was  taken,  be  it  known  to  you,  from  as  authentic 
authors  in  this  kind,  as  any  in  a  bishop's  library;  and  the  collector  of  it 
says,  moreover,  that  if  the  like  occasion  come  again,  he  shall  less  need  the 
help  of  breviates,  or  historical  rhapsodies,  than  your  reverence  to  eke  out 
your  sermonings  shall  need  repair  to  postils  or  poliantheas. 

Remonst.  They  were  bishops,  you  say;  true,  but  they  were  popish 
bishops. 

Answ.  Since  you  would  bind  us  to  your  jurisdiction  by  their  canon  law; 
since  you  would  enforce  upon  us  the  old  riffraff  of  Sarum,  and  other  mon- 
astical  relics  ;  since  you  live  upon  their  unjust  purchases,  allege  their 
authorities,  boast  of  their  succession,  walk  in  their  steps,  their  pride,  their 
titles,  their  covetousness,  their  persecuting  of  God's  people  ;  since  you  dis 
claim  their  actions,  and  build  their  sepulchres,  it  is  most  just  that  all  their 
faults  should  be  imputed  to  you,  and  their  iniquities  visited  upon  you. 

Remonst.  Could  you  see  no  colleges,  no  hospitals  built  ? 

Answ.  At  that  primero  of  piety,  the  pope  and  cardinals  are  the  better 
gamesters,  and  will  cog  a  die  into  heaven  before  you. 

Remonst.  No  churches  re-edified  ? 

Answ.  Yes,  more  churches  that  souls. 

Remonst.  No  learned  volumes  writ  ? 

Answ.  So  did  the  miscreant  bishop  of  Spalato  write  learned  volumes 
against  the  pope,  and  run  to  Rome  when  he  had  done:  ye  write  them  in 
your  closets,  and  unwrite  them  in  your  courts ;  hot  volumists  and  cold 
bishops ;  a  swashbuckler  against  the  pope,  and  a  dormouse  against  the 
devil,  while  the  whole  diocese  be  sown  with  tares,  and  none  to  resist  the 
enemy  but  such  as  let  him  in  at  the  postern  ;  a  rare  superintendent  at  Rome, 
and  a  cipher  at  home.  Hypocrites !  the  gospel  faithfully  preached  to  the 
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poor,  the  desolate  parishes  visited  and  duly  fed,  loiterers  thrown  out,  wolves 
driven  from  the  fold,  had  been  a  better  confutation  of  the  pope  and  mass, 
than  whole  hecatontomes  of  controversies  ;  and  all  this  careering  with  spear 
in  rest,  and  thundering  upon  the  steel  cap  of  Baronius  or  Bellarmine. 

Remonst.  No  seduced  persons  reclaimed? 

Answ.  More  reclaimed  persons  seduced. 

Remonst.  No  hospitality  kept  ? 

Answ.  Bacchanalias  good  store  in  every  bishop's  family,  and  good  gleek- 
ing. 

Remonst.  No  great  offenders  punished  ? 

Answ.  The  trophies  of  your  high  commission  are  renowned. 

Remonst.  No  good  offices  done  for  the  public  ? 

Answ.  Yes,  the  good  office  of  reducing  monarchy  to  tyranny,  of  break 
ing  pacifications,  and  calumniating  the  people  to  the  king. 

Remonst.  No  care  of  the  peace  of  the  church  ? 

Answ.  No,  nor  of  the  land ;  witness  the  two  armies  in  the  North,  that 
now  lie  plundered  and  overrun  by  a  liturgy. 

Remonst.  No  diligence  in  preaching  ? 

Answ.  Scarce  any  preaching  at  all. 

Remonst.  No  holiness  in  living  ? 

Answ.  No. 

Remonst.  Truly,  brethren,  I  can  say  no  more,  but  that  the  fault  is  in 
your  eyes. 

Answ.  If  you  can  say  no  more  than  this,  you  were  a  proper  Remon 
strant  to  stand  up  for  the  whole  tribe ! 

Remonst.  Wipe  them  and  look  better. 

Answ.  Wipe  your  fat  corpulencies  out  of  our  light. 

Remonst.  Yea,  I  beseech  God  to  open  them  rather  that  they  may  see 
good. 

Answ.  If  you  mean  good  prelates,  let  be  your  prayer.  Ask  not  impos 
sibilities. 

Remonst.  As  for  that  proverb,  "  the  bishop's  foot  hath  been  in  it,"  it 
were  more  fit  for  a  Scurra  in  Trivio,  or  some  ribald  upon  an  alebench. 

Answ.  The  fitter  for  them  then  of  whom  it  was  meant. 

Remonst.  1  doubt  not  but  they  will  say,  the  bishop's  foot  hath  been  in 
your  book,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  spoiled  by  this  just  confutation ;  for 
your  proverb,  Sapit  ollam. 

Answ.  Spoiled,  quoth  ye?  Indeed  it  is  so  spoiled,  as  a  good  song  is 
spoiled  by  a  lewd  singer  ;  or  as  the  saying  is,  "  God  sends  meat,  but  the 
cooks  work  their  wills  :"  in  that  sense  we  grant  your  bishop's  foot  may 
have  spoiled  it,  and  made  it  "  Sapere  ollam,"  if  not  "  Sapere  aulam ;" 
which  is  the  same  in  old  Latin,  and  perhaps  in  plain  English.  For  certain 
your  confutation  hath  achieved  nothing  against  it,  and  left  nothing  upon  it 
but  a  foul  taste  of  your  skillet  foot,  and  a  more  perfect  and  distinguishable 
odour  of  your  socks,  than  of  your  nightcap.  And  how  the  bishop  should 
confute  a  book  with  his  foot,  unless  his  brains  were  dropped  into  his  great 
toe,  I  cannot  meet  with  any  man  that  can  resolve  me ;  only  they  tell  me 
that  certainly  such  a  confutation  must  needs  be  gouty.  So  much  for  the 
bishop's  foot. 

Remonst.  You  tell  us  of  Bonner's  broth ;  it  is  the  fashion  in  some  coun 
tries  to  send  in  their  keal  in  the  last  service  ;  and  this  it  seems  is  the  man 
ner  among  our  Smectymnuans. 

Answ.  Your  latter  service  at  the  high  altar  you  mean :  but  soft,  sir;  the 
feast  was  but  begun ;  the  broth  was  your  own  ;  you  have  been  inviting  the 
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land  to  it  this  fourscore  years ;  and  so  long  we  have  been  your  slaves  to 
serve  it  up  for  you,  much  against  our  -wills  :  we  know  you  have  the  beef 
to  it  ready  in  your  kitchens  ,  we  are  sure  it  was  almost  sod  before  this  par 
liament  begun ;  what  direction  you  have  given  since  to  your  cooks,  to  set 
it  by  in  the  pantry  till  some  fitter  time,  we  know  not,  and  therefore 
your  dear  jest  is  lost :  this  broth  wras  but  your  first  service  :  Alas,  sir,  why 
do  you  delude  your  guests  ?  Why  do  not  those  goodly  flanks  and  briskets 
march  up  in  your  stately  charges  ?  Doubtless  if  need  be,  the  pope,  that 
owes  you  for  mollifying  the  matter  so  well  with  him,  and  making  him  a 
true  church,  will  furnish  you  with  all  the  fat  oxen  of  Italy. 

Remonst.  Learned  and  worthy  Doctor  Moulin  shall  tell  them. 

Answ.  Moulin  says  in  his  book  of  the  calling  of  pastors,  that  because 
bishops  were  the  reformers  of  the  English  church,  therefore  they  were  left 
remaining :  this  argument  is  but  of  small  force  to  keep  you  in  your  cathe 
drals.  For  first,  it  may  be  denied  that  bishops  were  our  first  reformers ;  for 
WicklifF  was  before  them  ;  and  his  egregious  labours  are  not  to  be  neglect 
ed  :  besides,  our  bishops  were  in  this  work  but  the  disciples  of  priests,  and 
began  the  reformation  before  they  were  bishops.  But  what  though  Luther 
and  other  monks  were  the  reformers  of  other  places  ?  Does  it  follow  there 
fore  that  monks  ought  to  continue  ?  No ;  though  Luther  had  taught  so. 
And  lastly,  Moulin's  argument  directly  makes  against  you  ;  for  if  there  be 
nothing  in  it  but  this,  bishops  were  left  remaining  because  they  were  re 
formers  of  the  church ;  by  as  good1  a  consequence  therefore  they  are  now  to 
be  removed,  because  they  have  been  the  most  certain  deformers  and  ruiners 
of  the  church.  Thus  you  see  how  little  it  avails  you  to  take  sanctuary 
among  those  churches  which  in  the  general  scope  of  your  actions  formerly 
you  have  disregarded  and  despised  ;  however,  your  fair  words  would  now 
smooth  it  over  otherwise. 

Remonst.  Our  bishops,  some  whereof  being  crowned  with  martyrdom, 
subscribed  the  gospel  with  their  blood. 

Answ.  You  boast  much  of  martyrs  to  uphold  your  episcopacy ;  but  if 
you  would  call  to  mind  what  Eusebius  in  his  fifth  book  recites  from  Apolli- 
narius  of  Hieropolis,  you  should  then  hear  it  esteemed  no  other  than  an 
old  heretical  argument,  to  prove  a  position  true,  because  some  that  held  it 
were  martyrs ;  this  was  that  which  gave  boldness  to  the  Marcionists  and 
Cataphryges  to  avouch  their  impious  heresies  for  pious  doctrine,  because 
they  could  reckon  many  martyrs  of  their  sect ;  and  when  they  were  confut 
ed  in  other  points,  this  was  ever  their  last  and  stoutest  plea. 

Remonst.  In  the  mean  time  I  beseech  the  God  of  heaven  to  humble  you. 

Answ.  We  shall  beseech  the  same  God  to  give  you  a  more  profitable 
and  pertinent  humiliation  than  yet  you  know,  and  a  less  mistaken  charita 
bleness,  with  that  peace  which  you  have  hitherto  so  perversely  misafFected. 
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IF,  readers,  to  that  same  great  difficulty  of  well-doing  what  we  certainly 
know,  were  not  added  in  most  men  as  great  a  carelessness  of  knowing  what 
they  and  others  ought  to  do,  we  had  been  long  ere  this,  no  doubt  but  all  of 
us,  much  farther  on  our  way  to  some  degree  of  peace  and  happiness  in  this 
kingdom.  But  since  our  sinful  neglect  of  practising  that  which  we  know 
to  be  undoubtedly  true  and  good,  hath  brought  forth  among  us,  through 
God's  just  anger,  so  great  a  difficulty  now  to  know  that  which  otherwise 
might  be  soon  learnt,  and  hath  divided  us  by  a  controversy  of  great  impor 
tance  indeed,  but  of  no  hard  solution,  which  is  the  more  our  punishment ; 
I  resolved  (of  what  small  moment  soever  I  might  be  thought)  to  stand  on 
that  side  where  I  saw  both  the  plain  authority  of  Scripture  leading,  and  the 
reason  of  justice  and  equity  persuading ;  with  this  opinion,  which  esteems 
it  more  unlike  a  Christian  to  be  a  cold  neuter  in  the  cause  of  the  church, 
than  the  law  of  Solon  made  it  punishable  after  a  sedition  in  the  state.  And 
because  I  observe  that  fear  and  dull  disposition,  lukewarmness  and  sloth, 
are  not  seldomer  wont  to  cloak  themselves  under  the  affected  name  of 
moderation,  than  true  and  lively  zeal  is  customably  disparaged  with  the 
term  of  indiscretion,  bitterness,  and  choler;  I  could  not  to  my  thinking 
honour  a  good  cause  more  from  the  heart,  than  by  defending  it  earnestly, 
as  oft  as  I  could  judge  it  to  behove  me,  notwithstanding  any  false  name  that 
could  be  invented  to  wrong  or  under-value  an  honest  meaning.  Wherein 
although  I  have  not  doubted  to  single  forth  more  than  once  such  of  them  as 
were  thought  the  chief  and  most  nominated  opposers  on  the  other  side, 
whom  no  man  else  undertook ;  if  I  have  done  well  either  to  be  confident 
of  the  truth,  whose  force  is  best  seen  against  the  ablest  resistance,  or  to 
be  jealous  and  tender  of  the  hurt  that  might  be  done  among  the  weaker 
by  the  intrapping  authority  of  great  names  titled  to  false  opinions ;  or  that 
it  be  lawful  to  attribute  somewhat  to  gifts  of  God's  imparting,  which  I  boast 
not,  but  thankfully  acknowledge,  and  fear  also  lest  at  my  certain  account 
they  be  reckoned  to  me  rather  many  than  few ;  or  if,  lastly,  it  be  but  justice 
not  to  defraud  of  due  esteem  the  wearisome  labours  and  studious  watchings, 
wherein  I  have  spent  and  tired  out  almost  a  whole  youth,  I  shall  not  distrust 
to  be  acquitted  of  presumption :  knowing,  that  if  heretofore  all  ages  have 
received  with  favour  and  good  acceptance  the  early  industry  of  him  that 
hath  been  hopeful,  it  were  but  hard  measure  now,  if  the  freedom  of  any 
timely  spirit  should  be  oppressed  merely  by  the  big  and  blunted  fame  of  his 
elder  adversary  ;  and  that  his  sufficiency  must  be  now  sentenced,  not  by  pon 
dering  the  reason  he  shows,  but  by  calculating  the  years  he  brings.  How-  - 
ever,  as  my  purpose  is  not,  nor  hath  been  formerly,  to  look  on  my  adversary 
abroad,  through  the  deceiving  glass  of  other  men's  great  opinion  of  him,  but 
at  home,  where  I  may  find  him  in  the  proper  light  of  his  own  worth  ;  so  now 
against  the  rancour  of  an  evil  tongue,  from  which  I  never  thought  so  absurdly, 
as  that  I  of  all  men  should  be  exempt,  I  must  be  forced  to  proceed  from 
the  unfeigned  and  diligent  inquiry  of  my  own  conscience  at  home,  (for 
better  way  I  know  not,  readers,)  to  give  a  more  true  account  of  myself 
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abroad  than  this  modest  confuter,  as  he  calls  himself,  hath  given  of  me. 
Albeit,  that  in  doing  this  I  shall  be  sensible  of  two  things  which  to  me  will 
be  nothing  pleasant ;  the  one  is,  that  not  unlikely  I  shall  be  thought  too 
much  a  party  in  mine  own  cause,  and  therein  to  see  least :  the  other,  that 
I  shall  be  put  unwillingly  to  molest  the  public  view  with  the  vindication  of 
a  private  name ;  as  if  it  were  worth  the  while  that  the  people  should  care 
whether  such  a  one  were  thus  or  thus.  Yet  those  I  entreat  who  have  found 
the  leisure  to  read  that  name,  however  of  small  repute,  unworthily  defamed, 
would  be  so  good  and  so  patient  as  to  hear  the  same  person  not  unneedfully 
defended.  I  will  not  deny  but  that  the  best  apology  against  false  accusers 
is  silence  and  sufferance,  and  honest  deeds  set  against  dishonest  words. 
And  that  I  could  at  this  time  most  easily  and  securely,  with  the  least  loss  of 
reputation,  use  no  other  defence,  I  need  not  despair  to  win  belief;  whether 
I  consider  both  the  foolish  contriving  and  ridiculous  aiming  of  these  his 
slanderous  bolts,  shot  so  wide  of  any  suspicion  to  be  fastened  on  me,  that 
I  have  oft  with  inward  contentment  perceived  my  friends  congratulating 
themselves  in  my  innocence,  and  my  enemies  ashamed  of  their  partner's 
folly :  or  whether  1  look  at  these  present  times  wherein  most  men,  now 
scarce  permitted  the  liberty  to  think  over  their  own  concernments,  have 
removed  the  seat  of  their  thoughts  more  outward  to  the  expectation  of  public 
events :  or  whether  the  examples  of  men,  either  noble  or  religious,  who  have 
sat  down  lately  with  a  meek  silence  and  sufferance  under  many  libellous 
endorsements,  may  be  a  rule  to  others,  I  might  well  appease  myself  to  put 
up  any  reproaches  in  such  an  honourable  society  of  fellow- sufferers,  using 
no  other  defence.  And  were  it  that  slander  would  be  content  to  make  an 
end  where  it  first  fixes,  and  not  seek  to  cast  out  the  like  infamy  upon  each 
thing  that  hath  but  any  relation  to  the  person  traduced,  I  should  have 
pleaded  against  this  confuter  by  no  other  advocates  than  those  which  I  first 
commended,  silence  and  sufferance,  and  speaking  deeds  against  faltering 
words.  But  when  I  discerned  his  intent  was  not  so  much  to  smite  at  me, 
as  through  me  to  render  odious  the  truth  which  I  had  written,  and  to  stain 
with  ignominy  that  evangelic  doctrine  which  opposes  the  tradition  of  prelaty ; 
I  conceived  myself  to  be  now  not  as  mine  owrn  person,  but  as  a  member  in 
corporate  into  that  truth  whereof  I  was  persuaded,  and  whereof  I  had  declar 
ed  openly  to  be  a  partaker.  Whereupon  I  thought  it  my  duty,  if  not  to  myself 
yet  to  the  religious  cause  I  had  in  hand,  not  to  leave  on  my  garment  the  least 
spot  or  blemish  in  good  name,  so  long  as  God  should  give  me  to  say  that 
which  might  wipe  it  off'.  Lest  those  disgraces,  which  I  ought  to  suffer,  if  it  so 
befall  me,  for  my  religion,  through  my  default  religion  be  made  liable  to 
suffer  for  me.  And,  whether  it  might  not  something  reflect  upon  those 
reverent  men,  whose  friend  I  may  be  thought  in  writing  the  Animadversions, 
was  not  my  last  care  to  consider ;  if  I  should  rest  under  these  reproaches, 
having  the  same  common  adversary  with  them,  it  might  be  counted  small 
credit  for  their  cause  to  have  found  such  an  assistant,  as  this  babbler  hath 
devised  me.  What  other  thing  in  his  book  there  is  of  dispute  or  question, 
in  answering  thereto  I  doubt  not  to  be  justified;  except  there  be  who  will 
condemn  me  to  have  wasted  time  in  throwing  down  that  which  could  not 
keep  itself  up.  As  for  others,  who  notwithstanding  what  I  can  allege  have 
yet  decreed  to  misinterpret  the  intents  of  my  reply,  I  suppose  they  would  have 
found  as  many  causes  to  have  misconceived  the  reasons  of  my  silence. 

To  begin  therefore,  an  apology  for  those  animadversions,  which  I  writ 
against  the  Remonstrant  in  defence  of  Smectymnuus ;  since  the  preface, 
which  was  purposely  set  before  them,  is  not  thought  apologetical  enough, 
it  will  be  best  to  acquaint  ye,  readers,  before  other  things,  what  the  meaning 
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was  to  write  them  in  that  manner  which  I  did.  For  I  do  not  look  to  be 
asked  wherefore  I  writ  the  book,  it  being  no  difficulty  to  answer,  that  I  did 
it  to  those  ends,  which  the  best  men  propose  to  themselves  when  they  write  : 
but  wherefore  in  that  manner,  neglecting  the  main  bulk  of  all  that  specious 
antiquity,  which  might  stun  children,  and  not  men,  I  chose  rather  to  observe 
some  kind  of  military  advantages ;  to  await  him  at  his  foragings,  at  his  water 
ings,  and  whenever  he  felt  himself  secure,  to  solace  his  vein  in  derision  of 
his  more  serious  opponents.  And  here  let  me  have  pardon,  readers,  if  the 
remembrance  of  that  which  he  hath  licensed  himself  to  utter  contempt 
uously  of  those  reverend  men,  provoke  me  to  do  that  over  again,  which 
some  expect  I  should  excuse  as  too  freely  done ;  since  I  have  two  provoca 
tions,  his  latest  insulting  in  his  short  answer,  and  their  final  patience.  I 
had  no  fear,  but  that  the  authors  of  Smectymnuus,  to  all  the  show  of  solid 
ity,  which  the  Remonstrant  could  bring,  were  prepared  both  with  skill  and 
purpose  to  return  a  sufficing  answer,  and  were  able  enough  to  lay  the  dust 
and  pudder  in  antiquity,  which  he  and  his,  out  of -stratagem,  are  wont  to 
raise  ;  but  when  I  saw  his  weak  arguments  headed  with  sharp  taunts,  and 
that  his  design  was,  if  he  could  not  refute  them,  yet  at  least  with  quips  and 
snapping  adages  to  vapour  them  out,  which  they,  bent  only  upon  the 
business,  were  minded  to  let  pass ;  by  how  much  I  saw  them  taking  little 
thought  for  their  own  injuries,  I  must  confess  I  took  it  as  my  part  the  less 
to  endure  that  my  respected  friends,  through  their  own  unnecessary  patience, 
should  thus  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  coy  flirting  style  ;  to  be  girded  with  frumps 
and  curtal  gibes,  by  one  who  makes  sentences  by  the  statute,  as  if  all  above 
three  inches  long  were  confiscate.  To  me  it  seemed  an  indignity,  that 
whom  his  whole  wisdom  could  not  move  from  their  place,  them  his  impet 
uous  folly  should  presume  to  ride  over.  And  if  I  were  more  warm  than 
was  meet  in  any  passage  of  that  book,  which  yet  I  do  not  yield,  I  might 
use  therein  the  patronage  of  no  worse  an  author  than  Gregory  Nyssen,  who 
mentioning  his  sharpness  against  Eunomius  in  the  defence  of  his  brother 
Basil,  holds  himself  irreprovable  in  that  "  it  was  not  for  himself,  but  in  the 
cause  of  his  brother;  and  in  such  cases,"  saith  he,  "  perhaps  it  is  worthier 
pardon  to  be  angry  than  to  be  cooler."  And  whereas  this  confuter  taxes 
the  whole  discourse  of  levity,  I  shall  show  ye  readers,  wheresoever  it  shall 
be  objected  in  particular,  that  I  have  answered  with  as  little  lightness  as 
the  Remonstrant  hath  given  example.  I  have  not  been  so  light  as  the  palm 
of  a  bishop,  which  is  the  lightest  thing  in  the  world  when  he  brings  out  his 
book  of  ordination  :  for  then,  contrary  to  that  which  is  wont  in  releasing  out 
of  prison,  any  one  that  will  pay  his  fees  is  laid  hands  on.  Another  reason  ; 
it  would  not  be  amiss  though  the  Remonstrant  were  told,  wherefore  he  was 
in  that  unusual  manner  beleaguered ;  and  this  was  it,  to  pluck  out  of  the 
heads  of  his  admirers  the  conceit  that  all  who  are  not  prelatical,  are  gross- 
headed,  thick-witted,  illiterate,  shallow.  Can  nothing  then  but  episcopacy 
teach  men  to  speak  good  English,  to  pick  and  order  a  set  of  words  judi 
ciously  ?  Must  we  learn  from  canons  and  quaint  sermbnings  interlined  with 
barbarous  Latin,  to  illumine  a  period,  to  wreath  an  enthymema  with  master- 
ous  dexterity?  I  rather  incline,  as  I  have  heard  it  observed,  that  a  Jesuit's 
Italian  when  he  writes,  is  ever  naught,  though  he  be  born  and  bred  a 
Florentine,  so  to  think,  that  from  like  causes  we  may  go  near  to  observe 
the  same  in  the  style  of  a  prelate.  For  doubtless  that  indeed  according  to 
art  is  most  eloquent,  which  turns  and  approaches  nearest  to  nature  from 
whence  it  came ;  and  they  express  nature  best,  who  in  their  lives  least 
wander  from  her  safe  leading,  which  may  be  called  regenerate  reason. 
So  that  how  he  should  be  truly  eloquent  who  is  not  withal  a  good  man, 
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I  see  not.  Nevertheless,  as  oft  as  is  to  be  dealt  with  men  who  pride 
themselves  in  their  supposed  art,  to  leave  them  inexcusable  wherein  they 
will  not  be  bettered ;  there  be  of  those  that  esteem  prelaty  a  figment,  who 
yet  can  pipe  if  they  can  dance,  nor  will  be  unfurnished  to  show,  that 
what  the  prelates  admire  and  have  not,  others  have  and  admire  not.  The 
knowledge  whereof,  and  not  of  that  only,  but  of  what  the  Scripture  teach- 
eth  us  how  we  ought  to  withstand  the  perverters  of  the  gospel,  were  those 
other  motives,  which  gave  the  Animadversions  no  leave  to  remit  a  continual 
vehemence  throughout  the  book.  For  as  in  teaching  doubtless  the  spirit 
of  meekness  is  most  powerful,  so  are  the  meek  only  fit  persons  to  be 
taught:  as  for  the  proud,  the  obstinate,  and  false  doctors  of  men's  devices, 
be  taught  they  will  not,  but  discovered  and  laid  open  they  must  be.  For 
how  can  they  admit  of  teaching,  who  have  the  condemnation  of  God  already 
upon  them  for  refusing  divine  instruction  ?  That  is,  to  be  filled  with  their 
own  devices,  as  in  the  Proverbs  we  may  read :  therefore  we  may  safely 
imitate  the  method  that  God  uses  ;  "  with  the  froward  to  be  froward,  and 
to  throw  scorn  upon  the  scorner,"  whom,  if  any  thing,  nothing  else  will 
heal.  And  if  the  u  righteous  shall  laugh  at  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly," 
they  may  also  laugh  at  the  pertinacious  and  incurable  obstinacy,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  moved  with  detestation  of  their  seducing  malice,  who  em 
ploy  all  their  wits  to  defend  a  prelaty  usurped,  and  to  deprave  that  just 
government,  which  pride  and  ambition,  partly  by  fine  fetches  and  pretences, 
partly  by  force,  hath  shouldered  out  of  the  church.  And  against  such  kind 
of  deceivers  openly  and  earnestly  to  protest,  lest  any  one  should  be  inquisi 
tive  wherfore  this  or  that  man  is  forwarder  than  others,  let  him  know  that 
this  office  goes  not  by  age  or  youth,  but  to  whomsoever  God  shall  give 
apparently  the  will,  the  spirit,  and  the  utterance.  Ye  have  heard  the  rea 
sons  for  which  I  thought  not  myself  exempted  from  associating  with  good 
men  in  their  labours  towards  the  church's  welfare;  to  which,  if  any  one 
brought  opposition,  I  brought  my  best  resistance.  If  in  requital  of  this, 
and  for  that  I  have  not  been  negligent  toward  the  reputation  of  my  friends, 
I  have  gained  a  name  bestuck,  or  as  I  may  say,  bedecked  with  the  reproaches 
and  reviles  of  this  modest  confuter ;  it  shall  be  to  me  neither  strange  nor 
unwelcome,  as  that  which  could  not  come  in  a  better  time. 

Having  rendered  an  account  what  induced  me  to  write  those  animadver 
sions  in  that  manner  as  I  writ  them,  I  come  now  to  see  what  the  confutation 
hath  tcr  say  against  them ;  but  so  as  the  confuter  shall  hear  first  what  I  have 
to  say  against  his  confutation.  And  because  he  pretends  to  be  a  great  con- 
jector  at  other  men  by  their  writings,  I  will  not  fail  to  give  ye,  readers,  a 
present  taste  of  him  from  his  title,  hung  out  like  a  tolling  sign  post  to  call 
passengers,  not  simply  a  confutation,  but  "a  modest  confutation,"  with  a 
laudatory  of  itself  obtruded  in  the  very  first  word.  Whereas  a  modest  title 
should  only  inform  the  buyer  what  the  book  contains  without  further  insin 
uation  ;  this  officious  epithet  so  hastily  assuming  the  modesty  which  others 
are  to  judge  of  by  reading,  not  the  author  to  anticipate  to  himself  by  fore 
stalling,  is  a  strong  presumption,  that  his  modesty,  set  there  to  sale  in  the 
frontispiece,  is  not  much  addicted  to  blush.  A  surer  sign  of  his  lost  shame 
he  could  not  have  given,  than  seeking  thus  unseasonably  to  prepossess  men 
of  his  modesty.  And  seeing  he  hath  neither  kept  his  word  in  the  sequel, 
ijpr  omitted  any  kind  of  boldness  in  slandering,  it  is  manifest  his  purpose 
was  only  to  rub  the  forehead  of  his  title  with  this  word  modest,  that  he 
might  not  want  colour  to  be  the  more  impudent  throughout  his  whole  con 
futation.  Next,  what  can  equally  savour  of  injustice  and  plain  arrogance, 
as  to  prejudice  and  forecondemn  his  adversary  in  the  title  for  "  slanderous 
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and  scurrilous,"  and  as  the  Remonstrant's  fashion  is,  for  frivolous,  tedious, 
and  false,  not  staying  till  the  reader  can  hear  him  proved  so  in  the  follow 
ing  discourse  ?  Which  is  one  cause  of  a  suspicion  that  in  setting'forth  this 
pamphlet  the  Remonstrant  was  not  unconsulted  with :  thus  his  first  address 
was  "an  humble  remonstrance  by  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church,"  almost  as 
if  he  had  said,  her  white-boy.  His  next  was,  "a  defence"  (a  wonder  how 
it  escaped  some  praising  adjunct)  "against  the  frivolous  and  false  excep 
tions  against  Smectymnuus,"  sitting  in  the  chair  of  his  title-page  upon  his 
poor  cast  adversaries  both  as  a  judge  and  party,  and  that  before  the  jury  of 
readers  can  be  impannelled.  His  last  was  ua  short  answer  to  a  tedious 
vindication ;"  so  little  can  he  suffer  a  man  to  measure  either  with  his  eye  or 
judgment,  what  is  short  or  what  tedious,  without  his  preoccupying  direc 
tion  :  and  from  hence  is  begotten  this  "  modest  confutation  against  a  slan 
derous  and  scurrilous  libel."  I  conceive,  readers,  much  may  be  guessed 
at  the  man  and  his  book,  what  depth  there  is,  by  the  framing  of  his  title ; 
which  being  in  this  Remonstrant  so  rash  and  unadvised  as  ye  see,  I  conceit 
him  to  be  near  akin  to  him  who  set  forth  a  passion  sermon  with  a  formal 
dedicatory  in  great  letters  to  our  Saviour.  Although  I  know  that  all  we  do 
ought  to  begin  and  end  in  his  praise  and  glory,  yet  to  inscribe  him  in  a  void 
place  with  flourishes,  as  a  man  in  compliment  uses  to  trick  up  the  name  of 
some  esquire,  gentleman,  or  lord  paramount  at  common  law,  to  be  his  book- 
patron,  with  the  appendant  form  of  a  ceremonious  presentment,  will  ever 
appear  among  the  judicious  to  be  but  an  insulse  and  frigid  affectation.  As 
no  less  was  that  before  his  book  against  the  Brownists,  to  write  a  letter  to 
a  Prosopopoeia,  a  certain  rhetorized  woman  whom  he  calls  mother,  and 
complains  of  some  that  laid  whoredom  to  her  charge ;  and  certainly  had  he 
folded  his  epistle  with  a  superscription  to  be  delivered  to  that  female  figure 
by  any  post  or  carrier,  who  were  not  a  ubiquitary,  it  had  been  a  most  mi 
raculous  greeting.  We  find  the  primitive  doctors,  as  oft  as  they  writ  to 
churches,  speaking  to  them  as  to  a  number  of  faithful  brethren  and  sons, 
and  not  to  make  a  cloudy  transmigration  of  sexes  in  such  a  familiar  way 
of  writing  as  an  epistle  ought  to  be,  leaving  the  tract  of  common  address, 
to  run  up,  and  tread  the  air  in  metaphorical  compellations,  and  many  fond 
utterances  better  let  alone.  But  I  step  again  to  this  emblazoner  of  his  title- 
page,  (whether  it  be  the  same  man  or  no,  I  leave  it  in  the  midst,)  and  here 
I  find  him  pronouncing  without  reprieve,  those  animadversions  to  be  a  slan 
derous  and  scurrilous  libel.  To  which  I,  readers,  that  they  are  neither 
slanderous,  nor  scurrilous,  will  answer  in  what  place  of  his  book  he  shall 
be  found  with  reason,  and  not  ink  only,  in  his  mouth.  Nor  can  it  be  a 
libel  more  than  his  own,  which  is  both  nameless  and  full  of  slanders;  and 
if  in  this  that  it  freely  speaks  of  things  amiss  in  religion,  but  established  by 
act  of  state,  I  see  not  how  Wickliff  and  Luther,  with  all  the  first  martyrs 
and  reformers,  could  avoid  the  imputation  of  libelling.  I  never  thought 
the  human  frailty  of  erring  in  cases  of  religion,  infamy  to  a  state,  no  more 
than  to  a  council :  it  had  therefore  been  neither  civil  nor  Christianly,  to 
derogate  the  honour  of  the  state  for  that  cause,  especially  when  I  saw  the  par 
liament  itself  piously  and  magnanimously  bent  to  supply  and  reform  the 
defects  and  oversights  of  their  forefathers,  which  to  the  godly  and  repentant 
ages  of  the  Jews  were  often  matter  of  humble  confessing  and  bewailing, 
not  of  confident  asserting  and  maintaining.  Of  the  state  therefore,  I  found 
good  reason  to  speak  all  honourable  things,  and  to  join  in  petition  with  good 
men  that  petitioned :  but  against  the  prelates,  who  were  the  only  seducers 
and  misleaders  of  the  state  to  constitute  the  government  of  the  church  not 
rightly,  methought  I  had  not  vehemence  enough.  And  thus,  readers,  by 
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the  example  which  he  hath  set  me,  I  have  given  ye  two  or  three  notes  of 
him  out  of  his  title-page ;  by  which  his  firstlings  fear  not  to  guess  boldly  at 
his  whole  lump,  for  that  guess  will  not  fail  ye;  and  although  I  tell  him  keen 
truth,  yet  he  may  bear  with  me,  since  I  am  like  to  chase  him  into  some 
good  knowledge,  and  others,  I  trust,  shall  not  misspend  their  leisure.  For 
this  my  aim  is,  if  I  am  forced  to  be  unpleasing  to  him  whose  fault  it  is,  I 
shall  not,forget  at  the  same  time  to  be  useful  in  something  to  the  stander-by. 
As  therefore  he  began  in  the  title,  so  in  the  next  leaf  he  makes  it  his  first 
business  to  tamper  with  his  reader  by  sycophanting  and  misnaming  the  work 
of  his  adversary.  He  calls  it  "  a  mime  thrust  forth  upon  the  stage,  to  make 
up  the  breaches  of  those  solemn  scenes  between  the  prelates  and  the  Smec- 
tymnuans."  Wherein  while  he  is  so  over-greedy  to  fix  a  name  of  ill  sound 
upon  another,  note  how  stupid  he  is  to  expose  himself-or  his  own  friends  to 
the  same  ignominy;  likening  those  grave  controversies  to  a  piece  of  stagery, 
or  scenework,  where  his  own  Remonstrant,  whether  in  buskin  or  sock,  must 
of  all  right  be  counted  the  chief  player,  be  it  boasting  Thraso,  or  Davus  that 
troubles  all  things,  or  one  who  can  shift  into  any  shape,  I  meddle  not ;  let 
him  explicate  who  hath  resembled  the  whole  argument  to  a  comedy,  for 
"tragical,"  he  says,  "  wrere  too  ominous."  Nor  yet  doth  he  tell  us  what  a 
mime  is,  whereof  we  have  no  pattern  from  ancient  writers,  except  some 
fragments,  which  contain  many  acute  and  wise  sentences.  And  this  we 
know  in  Laertius,  that  the  mimes  of  Sophron  were  of  such  reckoning  with 
Plato,  as  to  take  them  nightly  to  read  on,  and  after  make  them  his  pillow. 
Scaliger  describes  a  mime  to  be  a  poem  intimating  any  action  to  stir  up 
laughter.  But  this  being  neither  poem,  nor  yet  ridiculous,  how  is  it  but 
abusively  taxed  to.  be  a  mime  ?  For  if  every  book,  which  may  by  chance 
excite  to  laugh  here  and  there,  must  be  termed  thus,  then  may  the  dialogues 
of  Plato,  who  for  those  his  writings,  hath  obtained  the  surname  of  divine, 
be  esteemed  as  they  are  by  that  detractor  in  Athenaeus,  no  batter  than 
mimes.  Because  there  is  scarce  one  of  them,  especially  wherein  some 
notable  sophister  lies  sweating  and  turmoiling  under  the  inevitable  and 
merciless  dilemmas  of  Socrates,  but  that  he  who  reads,  were  it  Saturn  him 
self,  would  be  often  robbed  of  more  than  a  smile.  And  whereas  he  tells 
us,  that  "scurrilous  Mime  was  a  personated  grim  lowering  fool,"  his  foolish 
language  unwittingly  writes  fool  upon  his  own  friend,  for  he  who  wTas  there 
personated  was  only  the  Remonstrant;  the  author  is  ever  distinguished  from 
the  person  he  introduces.  But  in  an  ill  hour  hath  this  unfortunate  rashness 
stumbled  upon  the  mention  of  miming,  that  he  might  at  length  cease,  which 
he  hath  not  yet  since  he  stepped  in,  to  gall  and  hurt  him  whom  he  would 
aid.  Could  he  not  beware,  could  he  not  bethink  him,  was  he  so  uncircum- 
spect  as  not  to  foresee,  that  no  sooner  would  that  word  mime  be  set  eye  on 
in  the  paper,  but  it  would  bring  to  mind  that  wretched  pilgrimage  over 
Minshew's  dictionary  called  "  Mundus  alter  et  idem,"  the  idlest  and  paltriest 
mime  that  ever  mounted  upon  bank?  Let  him  ask  "the  author  of  those 
toothless  satires,"  who  was  the  maker,  or  rather  the  anticreator  of  that  uni 
versal  foolery,  who  he  was,  who  like  that  other  principal  of  the  Manichees 
the  arch  evil  one,  when  he  had  looked  upon  all  that  he  had  made  and 
mapped  out,  could  say  no  other  but  contrary  to  the  divine  mouth,  that  it 
was  all  very  foolish.  That  grave  and  noble  invention,  which  the  greatest 
and  sublimest  wits  in  sundry  ages,  Plato  in  Critias,  and  our  two  famous 
countrymen,  the  one  in  his  "Utopia,"  the  other  in  his  " New  Atlantis," 
chose,  I  may  not  say  as  a  field,  but  as  a  mighty  continent,  wherein  to  dis 
play  the  largeness  of  their  spirits,  by  teaching  this  our  world  better  and 
exacter  things  than  were  yet  known  or  used :  this  petty  previcator  of  America, 
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the  zany  of  Columbus,  (for  so  he  must  be  till  his  world's  end,)  having 
rambled  over  the  huge  topography  of  his  own  vain  thoughts,  no  marvel  if 
he  brought  us  home  nothing  but  a  mere  tankard  drollery,  a  venereous  par- 
jetory  for  stews.  Certainly,  he  that  could  endure  with  a  sober  pen,  to  sit 
and  devise  laws  for  drunkards  to  carouse  by,  I  doubt  me  whether  the  very 
soberness  of  such  a  one,  like  an  unliquored  Silenus,  were  not  stark  drunk. 
Let  him  go  now  and  brand  another  man  injuriously  with  the  name  of  Mime, 
being  himself  the  loosest  and  most  extravagant  Mime  that  hath  been  heard 
of,  whom  no  less  than  almost  half  the  world  could  serve  for  stage-room  to 
play  the  Mime  in.  And  let  him  advise  again  with  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  whom 
he  cites  to  confute  others,  what  it  is  uto  turn  the  sins  of  Christendom  into 
a  inimical  mockery,  to  rip  up  the  saddest  vices  with  a  laughing  counte 
nance,"  especially  where  neither  reproof  nor  better  teaching  is  adjoined. 
Nor  is  my  meaning,  readers,  to  shift  off  a  blame  from  myself,  by  charging 
the  like  upon  my  accuser,  but  shall  only  desire,  that  sentence  may  be  re 
spited,  till  I  can  come  to  some  instance  whereto  I  may  give  answer. 

Thus  having  spent  his  first  onset,  not  in  confuting,  but  in  a  reasonless 
defaming  of  the  book,  the  method  of  his  malice  hurries  him  to  attempt  the 
like  against  the  author;  not  by  proofs  and  testimonies,  but  "having  no  cer 
tain  notice  of  me,"  as  he  professes,  u  further  than  what  he  gathers  from  the 
animadversions,"  blunders  at  me  for  the  rest,  and  flings  out  stray  crimes  at  aN 
venture,  which  he  could  never,  though  he  be  a  serpent,  suck  from  any  thing 
that  I  have  written,  but  from  his  own  stuffed  magazine,  and  hoard  of  slan 
derous  inventions,  over  and  above  that  which  he  converted  to  venom  in  the 
drawing.  To  me,  readers,  it  happens  as  a  singular  contentment ;  and  let  it 
be  to  good  men  no  light  satisfaction,  that  the  slanderer  here  confesses,  he  has 
"  no  further  notice  of  me  than  his  own  conjecture."  Although  it  had  been 
honest  to  have  inquired,  before  he  uttered  such  infamous  words,  and  I  am 
credibly  informed  he  did  inquire  ;  but  finding  small  comfort  from  the  intel 
ligence  which  he  received,  whereon  to  ground  the  falsities  which  he  had 
provided,  thought  it  his  likeliest  course  under  a  pretended  ignorance  to  let 
drive  at  random,  lest  he  should  lose  his  odd  ends,  which  from  some  penu 
rious  book  of  characters  he  had  been  culling  out  and  would  fain  apply. 
Not  caring  to  burden  me  with  those  vices,  whereof,  among  whom  my  con 
versation  hath  been,  I  have  been  ever  least  suspected  ;  perhaps  not  with 
out  some  subtlety  to  cast  me  into  envy, -by  bringing  on  me  a  necessity  to 
enter  into  mine  own  praises.  In  which  argument  I  know  every  wise  man 
is  more  unwillingly  drawn  to  speak,  than  the  most  repining  ear  can  be 
averse  to  hear.  Nevertheless,  since  I  dare  not  wish  to  pass  this  life  unper- 
secuted  of  slanderous  tongues,  for  God  hath  told  us  that  to  be  generally 
praised  is  woeful,  I  shall  rely  on  his  promise  to  free  the  innocent  from  cause 
less  aspersions :  whereof  nothing  sooner  can  assure  me,  than  if  I  shall  feel 
him  now  assisting  me  in  the  just  vindication  of  myself,  which  yet  I  could 
defer,  it  being  more  meet,  that  to  those  other  matters  of  public  debatement 
in  this  book  I  should  give  attendance  first,  but  that  I  fear  it  would  but  harm 
the  truth  for  me  to  reason  in  her  behalf,  so  long  as  I  should  suffer  my  honest 
estimation  to  lie  unpurged  from  these  insolent  suspicions.  And  if  I  shall 
be  large,  or  unwonted  in  justifying  myself  to  those  who  know  me  not,  for 
else  it  would  be  needless,  let  them  consider  that  a  short  slander  will  oft- 
times  reach  further  than  a  long  apology ;  and  that  he  who  will  do  justly  to 
all  men,  must  begin  from  knowing  how,  if  it  so  happen,  to  be  not  unjust 
to  himself.  I  must  be  thought,  if  this  libeller  (for  now  he  shows  himself 
to  be  so)  can  find  belief,  after  an  inordinate  and  riotous  youth  spent  at  the 
university,  to  have  been  at  length  "vomited  out  thence."  For  which 
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commodious  lie,  that  he  may  be  encouraged  in  the  trade  another  time,  I 
thank  him ;  for  it  hath  given  me  an  apt  occasion  to  acknowledge  publicly 
with  all  grateful  mind,  that  more  than  ordinary  favour  and  respect,  which 
I  found  above  any  of  my  equals  at  the  hands  of  those  courteous  and  learned 
men,  the  fellows  of  that  college  wherein  I  spent  some  years  :  who  at  my 
parting,  after  I  had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is,  signified  many 
ways,  how  much  better  it  would  content  them  that  I  would  stay ;  as  by 
many  letters  full  of  kindness  and  loving  respect,  both  before  that  time,  and 
long  after,  I  was  assured  of  their  singular  good  affection  towards  me. 
Which  being  likewise  prepense  to  all  such  as  were  for  their  studious  and 
civil  life  worthy  of  esteem,  I  could  not  wrong  their  judgments,  and  upright 
intentions,  so  much  as  to  think  I  had  that  regard  from  them  for  other  cause, 
than  that  I  might  be  still  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  honest  and  lauda 
ble  courses,  of  which  they  apprehended  I  had  given  good  proof.  And  to 
those  ingenuous  and  friendly  men,  who  were  ever  the  countenances  of  vir 
tuous  and  hopeful  wits,  I  wish  the  best  and  happiest  things,  that  friends 
in  absence  wish  one  to  another.  As  for  the  common  approbation  or  dislike 
of  that  place,  as  now  it  is,  that  I  should  esteem  or  disesteem  myself,  or  any 
other  the  more  for  that ;  too  simple  and  too  credulous  is  the  confuter,  if  he 
think  to  obtain  with  me,  or  any  right  discerner.  Of  small  practice  were 
that  physician,  who  could  not  judge  by  what  both  she  or  her  sister  hath  of 
long  time  vomited,  that  the  worser  stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach, 
but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is  queasy.  She  vomits  now  out 
of  sickness :  but  ere  it  will  be  well  with  her,  she  must  vomit  by  strong 
physic.  In  the  mean  time  that  suburb  sink,  as  this  rude  scavenger  calls  it, 
and  more  than  scurrilously  taunts  it  with  the  plague,  having  a  worse  plague 
in  his  middle  entrail,  that  suburb  wherein  I  dwell  shall  be  in  my  account  a 
more  honourable  place  than  his  university.  Which  as  in  the  time  of  her 
better  health,  and  mine  own  younger  judgment,  I  never  greatly  admired, 
so  now  much  less.  But  he  follows  me  to  the  city,  still  usurping  and  forg 
ing  beyond  his  book  notice,  which  only  he  affirms  to  have  had  ;  "  and  where 
my  morning  haunts  are,  he  wisses  not."  It  is  wonder,  that  being  so  rare 
an  alchymist  of  slander,  he  could  not  extract  that,  as  well  as  the  university 
vomit,  and  the  suburb  sink  which  his  art  could  distill  so  cunningly ;  but 
because  his  limbec  fails  him,  to  give  him  and  envy  the  more  vexation,  I 
will  tell  him.  Those  morning  haunts  are  where  they  should  be,  at  home ; 
not  sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and 
stirring,  in  winter  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labour,  or  to 
devotion ;  in  summer  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier, 
to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the  attention  be  weary, 
or  memory  have  its  full  fraught :  then  with  useful  and  generous  labours  pre 
serving  the  body's  health  and  hardiness  to  render  lightsome,  clear,  and  not 
lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  our  country's 
liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm  hearts  in  sound  bodies  to  stand  and  cover 
their  stations,  rather  than  to  seethe  ruin  of  our  protestation,  and  the  inforce- 
ment  of  a  slavish  life.  These  are  the  morning  practices ;  proceed  now  to 
the  afternoon ;  "  in  playhouses,"  he  says,  "  and  the  bordelloes."  Your 
intelligence,  unfaithful  spy  of  Canaan  ?  He  gives  in  his  evidence,  (that 
"  there  he  hath  traced  me."  Take  him  at  his  word?  readers,  but  let  him 
bring  good  sureties  ere  ye  dismiss  him,  that  while  he  pretended  to  dog 
others,  he  did  not  turn  in  for  his  own  pleasure :  for  so  much  in  effect  he 
concludes  against  himself,  not  contented  to  be  caught  in  every  other  gin, 
but  he  must  be  such  a  novice,  as  to  be  still  hampered  in  his  own  hemp.  In 
the  animadversions,  saith  he,  I  find  the  mention  of  old  cloaks,  false  beards, 
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nightwalkers,  and  salt  lotion  ;  therefore  the  animadverter  haunts  playhouses 
and  bordelloes  ;  for  if  he  did  not,  how  could  he  speak  of  such  gear  ?  Now 
4hat  he  may  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  child,  and  yet  to  meddle  with  edged 
tools,  I  turn  his  antistrophon  upon  hh  own  head ;  the  confuter  knows  that 
these  things  are  the  furniture  of  playhouses  and  bordelloes;  therefore  by  the 
same  reason  "  the  confuter  himself  hath  been  traced  in  those  places."  Was 
it  such  a  dissolute  speech,  telling  of  some  politicians  who  were  wont  to  eves- 
drop  in  disguises,  to  say  they  were  often  liable  to  a  nightwalking  cudgeller, 
or  the  emptying  of  a  urinal  ?  What  if  I  had  writ  as  your  friend  the  author 
of  the  aforesaid  mirne,  "  Mundus  alter  et  idem,"  to  have  been  ravished  like 
some  young  Cephalus  or  Hylas,  by  a  troop  of  camping  housewives  in  Vira- 
ginea,  and  that  he  was  there  forced  to  swear  himself  an  uxorious  varlet; 
then  after  a  long  servitude  to  have  come  into  Aphrodisia  that  pleasant  coun 
try,  that  gave  such  a  sweet  smell  to  his  nostrils  among  the  shameless  cour 
tezans  of  Desvergonia  ?  Surely  he  would  have  then  concluded  me  as  con 
stant  at  the  bordello,  as  the  galley-slave  at  his  oar.  But  since  there  is  such 
necessity  to  the  hearsay  of  a  tire,  a  periwig,  or  a  vizard,  that  plays  must 
have  been  seen,  what  difficulty  was  there  in  that  ?  when  in  the  colleges  so 
many  of  the  young  divines,  and  those  in  next  aptitude  to  divinity,  have 
been  seen  so  often  upon  the  stage,  writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy  limbs 
to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of  Trinculoes,  buffoons,  and  bawds; 
prostituting  the  shame  of  that  ministry,  which  either  they  had,  or  were  nigh 
having,  to  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  court  ladies,  with  their  grooms  and 
mademoiselles.  There  while  they  acted  and  overacted,  among  other  young 
scholars,  I  was  a  spectator;  they  thought  themselves  gallant  men,  and  I 
thought  them  fools;  they  made  sport,  and  I  laughed  ;  they  mispronounced, 
and  I  misliked  ;  and  to  make  up  the  atticism,  they  were  out,  and  I  hissed. 
Judge  now  whether  so  many  good  text-men  were  not  sufficient  to  instruct 
me  of  false  beards  and  vizards,  without  more  expositors  ;  and  how  can  this 
confuter  take  the  face  to  object  to  me  the  seeing  of  that,  which  his  reverend 
prelates  allow,  and  incite  their  young  disciples  to  act  ?  For  if  it  be  unlaw 
ful  to  sit  and  behold  a  mercenary  comedian  personating  that  which  is  least 
unseemly  for  a  hireling  to  do,  how  much  more  blameful  is  it  to  endure  the 
sight  of  as  vile  things  acted  by  persons  either  entered  or  presently  to  enter 
into  the  ministry ;  and  how  much  more  foul  and  ignominious  for  them  to 
be  the  actors ! 

But  because  as  well  by  this  upbraiding  to  me  the  bordelloes,  as  by  other 
suspicious  glancings  in  his  book,  he  would  seem  privily  to  point  me  out  to 
his  readers,  as  one  whose  custom  of  life  were  riot  honest,  but  licentious  ;  I 
shall  intreat  to  be  borne  with,  though  I  digress  :  and  in  a  way  not  often  trod, 
acquaint  ye  with  the  sum  of  my  thoughts  in  this  matter,  through  the  course 
of  my  years  and  studies.  Although  I  am  not  ignorant  how  hazardous  it  will 
be  -to  do  this  under  the  nose  of  the  envious,  as  it  were  in  skirmish  to  change 
the  compact  order,  and  instead  of  outward  actions,  to  bring  inmost  thoughts 
into  front.  And  I  must  tell  ye,  readers,  that  by  this  sort  of  men  I  have 
been  already  bitten  at ;  yet  shall  they  not  for  me  know  how  slightly  they 
are  esteemed,  unless  they  have  so  much  learning  as  to  read  what  in  Greek 
ctwe^oxotXia.  is,  which,  together  with  envy,  is  the  common  disease  of  those 
who  censure  books  that  are  not  for  their  reading.  With  me  it  feres  now, 
as  with  him  whose  outward  garment  hath  been  injured  and  illbedighted ; 
for  having  no  other  shift,  what  help  but  to  turn  the  inside  outwards,  espe 
cially  if  the  lining  be  of  the  same,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  much  better?  So 
if  my  name  and  outward  demeanour  be  not  evident  enough  to  defend  me, 
I  must  make  trial,  if  the  discovery  of  my  inmost  thoughts  can :  wherein  of 
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two  purposes  both  honest,  and  both  sincere,  the  one  perhaps  I  shall  not 
miss  ;  although  I  fail  to  gain  belief  with  others,  of  being  such  as  my  perpe 
tual  thoughts  shall  here  disclose  me,  I  may  yet  not  fail  of  success  in  persuad 
ing  some  to  be  such  really  themselves,  as  they  cannot  believe  me  to  be  more 
than  I  what  fain.  I  had  my  time,  readers,  as  others  have,  who  have  good 
learning  bestowed  upon  them,  to  be  sent  to  those  places,  where  the  opinion 
was,  it  might  be  soonest  attained  ;  and  as  the  manner  is,  was  not  unstudied 
in  those  authors  which  are  most  commended ;  whereof  some  were  grave 
orators  and  historians,  whose  matter  methought  I  loved  indeed,  but  as  my 
age  then  was,  so  I  understood  them  ;  others  were  the  smooth  elegiac  poets, 
whereof  the  schools  are  not  scarce,  whom  both  for  the  pleasing  sound  of 
their  numerous  writing,  which  in  imitation  I  found  most  easy,  and  most 
agreeable  to  nature's  part  in  me,  and  for  their  matter,  which  what  it  is, 
there  ^be  few  who  know  not,  I  was  so  allured  to  read,  that  no  recreation 
came  to  me  better  welcome:  for  that  it  was  then  those  years  with  me 
which  are  excused,  though  they  be  least  severe,  I  may  be  saved  the  labour 
to  remember  ye.  Whence  having  observed  them  to  account  it  the  chief 
glory  of  their  wit,  in  that  they  were  ablest  to  judge,  to  praise,  and  by  that 
could  esteem  themselves  worthiest  to  love  those  high  perfections,  which 
under  one  or  other  name  they  took  to  celebrate  ;  I  thought  with  myself  by 
every  instinct  and  presage  of  nature,  which  is  not  wont  to  be  false,  that  what 
emboldened  them  to  this  task,  might  with  such  diligence  as  they  used  em 
bolden  me ;  and  that  what  judgment,  wit,  or  elegance  was  my  share,  would 
herein  best  appear,  and  best  value  itself,  by  how  much  more  wisely 'and 
with  more  love  of  virtue  I  should  choose  (let  rude  ears  be  absent)  the  object 
of  not  unlike  praises :  for  albeit  these  thoughts  to  some  will  seem  virtuous 
and  commendable,  to  others  only  pardpnable,  to  a  third  sort  perhaps  idle  ; 
yet  the  mentioning  of  them  now  will  end  in  serious.  Nor  blame  it,  readers, 
in  those  years  to  propose  to  themselves  such  a  reward,  as  the  noblest  dis 
positions  above  other  things  in  this  life  have  sometimes  preferred  :  where 
of  not  to  be  sensible  when  good  and  fair  in  one  person  meet,  argues  both 
a  gross  and  shallow  judgment,  and  withal  an  ungentle  ;  and  swainish 
breast ;  for  by  the  firm  settling  of  these  persuasions,  I  became,  to  my  best 
memory,  so  much  a  proficient,  that  if  I  found  those  authors  any  where  speak 
ing  unworthy  things  of  themselves,  or  unchaste  of  those  names  which  before 
they  had  extolled ;  this  effect  it  wrought  with  me,  from  that  time  forward 
their  art  I  still  applauded,  but  the  men  I  deplored ;  and  above  them  all, 
preferred  the  two  famous  renowners  of  Beatrice  and  Laura,  who  never  write 
but  honour  of  them  to  whom  they  devote  their  verse,  displaying  sublime 
and  pure  thoughts,  without  transgression.  And  long  it  was  not  after,  when 
I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his 
hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true 
poem ;  that  is,  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honourablest 
things ;  not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises  of  heroic  men,  or  famous  cities, 
unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which 
is  praiseworthy.  These  reasonings,  together  with  a  certain  niceness  of 
nature,  an  honest  haughtiness,  and  self-esteem  either  of  what  I  was,  or  what 
I  might  be,  (which  let  envy  call  pride,)  and  lastly  that  modesty,  whereof 
though  not  in  the  titlepage,  yet  here  I  may  be  excused  to  make  some  be 
seeming  profession  ;  all  these  uniting  the  supply  of  their  natural  aid  together, 
kept  me  still  above  those  low  descents  of  mind,  beneath  which  he  must 
deject  and  plunge  himself,  that  can  agree  to  salable  and  unlawful  prosti 
tution. 

Next,  (for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,)  that  I  may  tell  ye  whither  my 
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younger  feet  wandered;  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances, 
which  recount  in  solemn  cantoes  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our 
victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over  all  Christendom. 
There  I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight^  that  he  should  defend  to  the 
expense  of  his  best  blood,  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befel  him,  the  honour  and 
chastity  of  virgin  or  matron ;  from  whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a  noble 
virtue  chastity  sure  must  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by 
such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves  had  sworn ;  and  if  I  found  in  the  story 
afterward,  any  of  them,  by  word  or  deed,  breaking  that  oath,  I  judged  it 
the  same  fault  of  the  poet,  as  that  which  is  attributed  to  Homer,  to  have 
written  indecent  things  of  the  gods :  only  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every 
free  and  gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight,  nor 
needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the  laying  of  a  sword  upon  his  shoulder 
to  stir  him  up  both  by  nis  counsel  and  his  arms,  to  secure  and  protect  the 
weakness  of  any  attempted  chastity.  So  that  even  these  books,  which  to 
many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and  loose  living,  I  cannot  think 
how,  unless  by  divine  indulgence,  proved  to  me  so  many  incitements,  as 
you  have  heard,  to  the  love  and  steadfast  observation  of  that  virtue  which 
abhors  the  society  of  bordelloes.  Thus  from  the  laureat  fraternity  of  poets, 
riper  years  and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading  led  me  to  the  shady 
spaces  of  philosophy ;  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  volumes  of  Plato,  and  his 
equal  Xenophon :  where,  if  I  should  tell  ye  what  I  learnt  of  chastity  and 
love,  I  mean'  that  which  is  truly  so,  whose  charming  cup  is  only  virtue, 
which  she  bears  in  her  hand  to  those  who  are  worthy ;  (the  rest  are  cheated 
with  a  thick  intoxicating  potion,  which  a  certain  sorceress,  the  abuser  of 
love's  name,  carries  about ;)  and  how  the  first  and  chiefest  office  of  love  be 
gins  and  ends  in  the  soul,  producing  those  happy  twins  of  her  divine  gene 
ration,  knowledge  and  virtue:  with  such  abstracted  sublimities  as  these,  it 
might  be  worth  your  listening,  readers,  as  I  may  one  day  hope  to  have  ye 
in  a  still  time,  when  there  shall  be  no  chiding;  not  in  these  noises,  the  ad 
versary,  as  ye  know,  barking  at  the  door,  or  searching  for  me  at  the  bor 
delloes,  where  it  may  be  he  has  lost  himself,  and  raps  up  without  pity  the 
sage  and  rheumatic  old  prelatess,  with  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity,  to 
inquire  for  such  a  one.  Last  of  all,  not  in  time,  but  as  perfection  is  last, 
that  care  was  ever  had  of  me,  with  my  earliest  capacity,  not  to  be  negligently 
trained  in  the  precepts  of  Christian  religion :  this  that  I  have  hitherto  related, 
hath  been  to  show,  that  though  Christianity  had  been  but  slightly  taught 
me,  yet  a  certain  reservedness  of  natural  disposition,  and  moral  discipline, 
learnt  out  of  the  noblest  philosophy,  was  enough  to  keep  me  in  disdain  of 
far  less  incontinences  than  this  of  the  bordello.  But  having  had  the  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture,  unfolding  those  chaste  and  high  mysteries,  with  timeliest 
care  infused,  that  "the  body  is  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body;" 
thus  also  I  argued  to  myself,  that  if  unchastity  in  a  woman,  whom  St.  Paul 
terms  the  glory  of  man,  be  such  a  scandal  and  dishonour,  then  certainly  in 
a  man,  who  is  both  the  image  and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  commonly 
not  so  thought,  be  much  more  deflowering  and  dishonourable ;  in  that  he 
sins  both  against  his  own  body,  which  is  the  perfecter  sex,  and  his  own 
glory,  which  is  in  the  woman ;  and  that  which  is  worst,  against  the  image 
and  glory  of  God  which  is  in  himself.  Nor  did  I  slumber  over  that  place, 
expressing  such  high  rewards  of  ever  accompanying  the  Lamb,  with  those 
celestial  songs  to  others  inapprehensible,  but  not  to  those  who  were  not  de 
filed  with  women,  which  doubtless  means  fornication ;  for  marriage  must 
not  be  called  a  defilement.  Thus  large  I  have  purposely  been,  that  if  I 
have  been  justly  taxed  with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me,  after  all  this 
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my  confession,  with  a  tenfold  shame :  but  if  I  have  hitherto  deserved  no  such 
opprobrious  word,  or  suspicion,  I  may  hereby  engage  myself  now  openly 
to  the  faithful  observation  of  what  I  have  professed.  I  go  on  to  show  you 
the  unbridled  impudence  of  this  loose  railer,  who,  having  once  begun  his 
race,  regards  not  how  far  he  flies  out  beyond  all  truth  and  shame ;  who  from 
the  single  notice  of  the  Animadversions,  as  he  protests,  will  undertake  to 
tell  ye  the  very  clothes  I  wear,  though  he  be  much  mistaken  in  my  ward 
robe:  and  like  a  son  of  Belial,  without  the  hire  of  Jezebel,  charges  me  "of 
blaspheming  God  and  the  king,"  as  ordinarily  as  he  imagines  "me  to  drink 
sack  and  swear,"  merely  because  this  was  a  shred  in  his  commonplace  book, 
and  seemed  to  come  off  roundly,  as  if  he  were  some  empiric  of  false  accu 
sations,  to  try  his  poisons  upon  me,  whether  they  would  work  or  no.  Whom 
what  should  I  endeavour  to  refute  more,  whenas  that  book,  which  is  his 
only  testimony,  returns  the  lie  upon  him ;  not  giving  him  the  least  hint  of 
the  author  to  be  either  a  swearer  or  a  sack  drinker.  And  for  the  readers, 
if  they  can  believe  me,  principally  for  those  reasons  which  I  have  alleged, 
to  be  of  life  and  purpose  neither  dishonest  nor  unchaste,  they  will  be  easily 
induced  to  think  me  sober  both  of  wine  and  of  word;  but  if  I  have  been 
already  successless  in  persuading  them,  all  that  I  can  further  say,  will  be 
but  vain ;  and  it  will  be  better  thrift  to  save  two  tedious  labours,  mine  of 
excusing,  and  theirs  of  needless  hearing. 

Proceeding  further,  I  am  met  with  a  whole  ging  of  words  and  phrases 
not  mine,  for  he  hath  maimed  them,  and,  like  a  sly  depraver,  mangled  them 
in  this  his  wicked  limbo,  worse  than  the  ghost  of  Deiphobus  appeared  to 
his  friend  ^Eneas.  Here  I  scarce  know  them,  and  he  that  would,  let  him 
repair  to  the  place  in  that  book  where  I  set  them :  for  certainly  this  tormentor 
of  semicolons  is  as  good  at  dismembering  and  slitting  sentences,  as  his 
grave  fathers  the  prelates  have  been  at  stigmatizing  and  slitting  noses.  By 
such  handicraft  as  this,  what  might  he  not  traduce  ?  Only  that  odour, 
which  being  his  own,  must  needs  offend  his  sense  of  smelling,  since  he  will 
needs  bestow  his  foot  among  us,  and  not  allow  us  to  think  he  wears  a  sock, 
I  shall  endeavour  it  may  be  offenceless  to  other  men's  ears.  The  Remon 
strant,  having  to  do  with  grave  and  reverend  men  his  adversaries,  thought 
it  became  him  to  tell  them  in  scorn,  that  "  the  bishop's  foot  had  been  in  their 
book  and  confuted  it ;"  which  when  I  saw  him  arrogate,  to  have  done  that 
with  his  heels  that  surpassed  the  best  consideration  of  his  head,  to  spurn  a 
confutation  among  respected  men,  I  questioned  not  the  lawfulness  of  moving 
his  jollity  to  bethink  him,  what  odour  a  sock  would  have  in  such  painful 
business.  And  this  may  have  chanced  to  touch  him  more  nearly  than  I 
was  aware ;  for  indeed  a  bishop's  foot  that  hath  all  his  toes  maugre  the  gout, 
and  a  linen  sock  over  it,  is  the  aptest  emblem  of  the  prelate  himself;  who 
being  a  pluralist,  may  under  one  surplice,  which  is  also  linen,  hide  four 
benefices,  besides  the  metropolitan  toe,  and  sends  a  fouler  stench  to  heaven, 
than  that  which  this  young  queasiness  retches  at.  And  this  is  the  immediate 
reason  here  why  our  enraged  confuter,  that  he  may  be  as  perfect  a  hypocrite 
as  Caiaphas,  ere  he  be  a  high-priest,  cries  out,  "Horrid  blasphemy!"  and, 
like  a  recreant  Jew,  calls  for  stones.  I  beseech  ye,  friends,  ere  the  brick 
bats  fly,  resolve  me  and  yourselves,  is  it  blasphemy,  or  any  whit  disagreeing 
from  Christian  meekness,  whenas  Christ  himself,  speaking  of  unsavoury 
traditions,  scruples  not  to  name  the  dunghill  and  the  jakes,  for  me  to  an 
swer  a  slovenly  wincer  of  a  confutation,  that  if  he  would  needs  put  his  foot 
to  such  a  sweaty  service,  the  odour  of  his  sock  was  like  to  be  neither  musk 
nor  benjamin?  Thus  did  that  foolish  monk  in  a  barbarous  declamation 
accuse  Petrarch  of  blasphemy  for  dispraising  the  French  wines.  But  this 
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which  follows  is  plain  bedlam  stuff,  this  is  the  demoniac  legion  indeed, 
which  the  Remonstrant  feared  had  been  against  him,  and  now  he  may 
see  is  for  him.  "You  that  love  Christ,"  saith  he,  "and  know  this  mis 
creant  wretch,  stone  him  to  death,  lest  you  smart  for  his  impunity."  What 
thinks  the  Remonstrant  ?  does  he  like  that  such  words  as  these  should  come 
out  of  his  shop,  out  of  his  Trojan  horse?  To  give  the  watch-word  like  a 
Guisian  of  Paris  to  a  mutiny  or  massacre ;  to  proclaim  a  croisade  against  his 
fellow  Christian  now  in  this  troublous  and  divided  time  of  the  kingdom? 
If  he  do,  I  shall  say  that  to  be  the  Remonstrant,  is  no  better  than  to  be  a 
Jesuit ;  and  that  if  he  and  his  accomplices  could  do  as  the  rebels  have  done 
in  Ireland  to  the  protestants,  they  would  do  in  England  the  same  to  them 
that  would  no  prelates.  For  a  more  seditious  and  butcherly  speech  no  cell 
of  Loyola  could  have  belched  against  one  who  in  all  his  writings  spake 
not,  that  any  man's  skin  should  be  raised.  And  yet  this  cursing  Shimei, 
a  hurler  of  stones,  as  well  as  a  railer,  wants  not  the  face  instantly  to  make 
as  though  he  "  despaired  of  victory,  unless  a  modest  defence  would  get  it 
him."  Did  I  err  at  all,  readers,  to  foretell  ye,  when  first  I  met  with  his 
title,  that  the  epithet  of  modest  there  was  a  certain  red  portending  sign,  that 
he  meant  ere  long  to  be  most  tempestuously  bold  and  shameless?  Never 
theless,  "he  dares  not  say  but  there  maybe  hid  in  his  nature  as  much 
venomous  atheism  and  profanation,  as  he  thinks  hath  broke  out  at  his  ad 
versary's  lips ;  but  he  hath  not  the  sore  running  upon  him,"  as  he  would 
intimate  I  have.  Now  trust  me  not,  readers,  if  I  be  not  already  weary  of 
pluming  and  footing  this  sea-gull,  so  open  he  lies  to  strokes,  and  never 
offers  at  another,  but  brings  home  the  dorre  upon  himself.  For  if  the  sore 
be  running  upon  me,  in  all  judgment  I  have  escaped  the  disease ;  but  he 
who  hath  as  much  hid  in  him,  as  he  hath  voluntarily  confessed,  and  cannot 
expel  it,  because  he  is  dull,  (for  venomous  atheism  were  no  treasure  to  be 
kept  within  him  else,)  let  him  take  the  part  he  hath  chosen,  which  must 
needs  follow,  to  swell  and  burst  with  his  own  inward  venom. 


SECTION  I. 

BUT  mark,  readers,  there  is  a  kind  of  justice  observed  among  them  that 
do  evil,  but  this  man  loves  injustice  in  the  very  order  of  his  malice.  For 
having  all  this  while  abused  the  good  name  of  his  adversary  with  all  manner 
of  licence  in  revenge  of  his  Remonstrant,  if  they  be  not  both  one  person,  or 
as  I  am  told,  father  and  son,  yet  after  all  this  he  calls  for  satisfaction,  whenas 


wist  not,  brethern,  that  he  was  a  holy  and  religious  prelate ;"  for  evil  is 
written  of  those  who  would  be  prelates.  And  finding  him  thus  in  disguise 
without  his  superscription  or  phylactery  either  of  holy  or  prelate,  it  were 
no  sin  to  serve  him  as  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely  was  served  in  his  disguise 
at  Dover:  he  hath  begun  the  measure  nameless,  and  when  he  pleases  we 
may  all  appear  as  we  are.  And  let  him  be  then  what  he  will,  he  shall  be 
to  me  so  as  I  find  him  principled.  For  neither  must  prelate  or  archprelate 
hope  to  exempt  himself  from  being  reckoned  as  one  of  the  vulgar,  which  is 
for  him  only  to  hope  whom  true  wisdom  and  the  contempt  of  vulgar  opinions 
exempts,  it  being  taught  us  in  the  Psalms,  that  he  who  is  in  honour  and 
understandeth  not,  is  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  And  now  first "  the  manner 

If 
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of  handling  that  cause,"  which  I  undertook,  he  thinks  is  suspicious,  as  if 
the  wisest  and  the  best  words  were  not  ever  to  some  or  other  suspicious. 
But  where  is  the  offence,  the  disagreement  from  Christian  meekness,  or  the 
precept  of  Solomon  in  answering  folly?  When  the  Remonstrant  talks  of 
froth  and  scum,  I  tell  him  there  is  none,  and  bid  him  spare  his  ladle :  when 
he  brings  in  the  mess  with  keal,  beef,  and  brewess,  what  stomach  in  Eng 
land  could  forbear  to  call  for  flanks  and  briskets  ?  Capon  and  white  broth 
having  been  likely  sometimes  in  the  same  room  with  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
why  does  it  trouble  him,  that  it  should  be  now  in  the  same  leaf,  especially 
where  the  discourse  is  not  continued,  but  interrupt  ?  And  let  him  tell  me, 
is  he  wont  to  say  grace,  doth  he  not  then  name  holiest  names  over  the  steam 
of  costliest  superfluities  ?  Does  he  judge  it  foolish  or  dishonest,  to  write  that 
among  religious  things,  which,  when  he  talks  of  religious  things,  he  can 
devoutly  chew  ?  Is  he  afraid  to  name  Christ  where  those  things  are  written 
in  the  same  leaf,  whom  he  fears  not  to  name  while  the  same  things  are  in 
his  mouth  ?  Doth  not  Christ  himself  teach  the  highest  things  by  the  simili 
tude  of  old  bottles  and  patched  clothes?  Doth  he  not  illustrate  best  things 
by  things  most  evil  ?  his  own  coming  to  be  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  the 
righteous  man's  wisdom  to  that  of  an  unjust  steward?  He  might  therefore 
have  done  better  to  have  kept  in  his  canting  beggars,  and  heathen  altar,  to 
sacrifice  his  threadbare  criticism  of  Boraolochus  to  an  unseasonable  goddess 
fit  for  him  called  Importunity,  and  have  reserved  his  Greek  derivation  till 
he  lecture  to  his  fresh  men,  for  here  his  itching  pedantry  is  but  flouted. 

But  to  the  end  that  nothing  may  be  omitted,  which  may  farther  satisfy 
any  conscionable  man,  who,  notwithstanding  what  I  could  explain  before 
the  Animadversions,  remains  yet  unsatified  concerning  that  way  of  writing 
which  I  there  defended,  but  this  confuter,  whom  it  pinches,  utterly  disap 
proves  ;  I  shall  essay  once  again,  and  perhaps  with  more  success.  If  there 
fore  the  question  were  in  oratory,  whether  a  vehement  vein  throwing  out 
indigrlation  or  scorn  upon  an  object  that  merits  it,  were  among  the  aptest 
ideas  of  speech  to  be  allowed,  it  were  my  work,  and  that  an  easy  one,  to 
make  it  clear  both  by  the  rules  of  best  rhetoricians,  and  the  famousest  ex 
amples  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  orations.  But  since  the  religion  of  it  is 
disputed,  and  not  the  art,  I  shall  make  use  only  of  such  reasons  and  au 
thorities,  as  religion  cannot  except  against.  It  will  be  harder  to  gainsay, 
than  for  me  to  evince,  that  in  the  teaching  of  men  diversely  tempered, 
different  ways  are  to  be  tried.  The  Baptist,  we  know,  was  a  strict  man, 
remarkable  for  austerity  and  set  order  of  life.  Our  Saviour,  who  had  all 
gifts  in  him,  was  Lord  to  express  his  indoctrinating  power  in  what  sort  him 
best  seemed ;  sometimes  by  a  mild  and  familiar  converse ;  sometimes  with 
plain  and  impartial  home-speaking,  regardless  of  those  whom  the  auditors 
might  think  he  should  have  had  in  more  respect ;  other  while,  with  bitter  and 
ireful  rebukes,  if  not  teaching,  yet  leaving  excuseless  those  his  wilful  ira- 
pugners.  What  was  all  in  him,  was  divided  among  many  others  the  teach 
ers  of  his  church ;  some  to  be  severe  and  ever  of  a  sad  gravity,  that  they 
may  win  such,  and  check  sometimes  those  who  be  of  nature  over-confident 
and  jocund ;  others  were  sent  more  cheerful,  free,  and  still  as  it  were  at 
large,  in  the  midst  of  an  untrespassing  honesty ;  that  they  who  are  so 
tempered,  may  have  by  whom  they  might  be  drawn  to  salvation,  and  they 
who  are  too  scrupulous,  and  dejected  of  spirit,  might  be  often  strengthened 
with  wise  consolations  and  revivings  :  no  man  being  forced  wholly  to  dissolve 
that  groundwork  of  nature  which  God  created  in  him,  the  sanguine  to  empty 
out  all  his  sociable  liveliness,  the  choleric  to  expel  quite  the  unsinning 
predominance  of  his  anger;  but  that  each  radical  humour  and  passion. 
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wrought  upon  and  corrected  as  it  ought,  might  be  made  the  proper  mould 
and  foundation  of  every  man's  peculiar  gifts  and  virtues.  Some  also  were 
indued  with  a  staid  moderation  and  soundness  of  argument,  to  teach  and 
convince  the  rational  and  sobermirided  ;  yet  not  therefore  that  to  be  thought 
the  only  expedient  course  of  teaching,  for  in  times  of  opposition,  when  either 
against  new  herersies  arising,  or  old  corruptions  to  be  reformed,  this  cool 
unpassionate  mildness  of  positive  wisdom  is  not  enough  to  damp  and  astonish 
the  proud  resistance  of  carnal  and  false  doctors,  then  (that  I  may  have  leave 
to  soar  awhile  as  the  poets  use)  Zeal,  whose  substance  is  ethereal,  arming 
in  complete  diamond,  ascends  his  fiery  chariot  drawn  with  two  blazing 
meteors,  figured  like  beasts,  out  of  a  higher  breed  than  any  the  zodiac  yields, 
resembling  two  of  those  four  which  Ezekiel  and  St.  John  saw ;  the  one  visag- 
ed  like  a  lion,  to  express  power,  high  authority,  and  indignation ;  the  other 
of  countenance  like  a  man,  to  cast  derision  and  scorn  upon  perverse  and 
fraudulent  seducers :  with  these  the  invincible  warrior,  Zeal,  shaking  loosely 
the  slack  reins,  drives  over  the  heads  of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as  are 
insolent  to  maintain  traditions,  bruising  their  stiff'  necks  under  his  flaming 
wheels.  Thus  did  the  true  prophets  of  old  combat  with  the  false ;  thus 
Christ  himself,  the  fountain  of  meekness,  found  acrimony  enough  to  be  still 
galling  and  vexing  the  prelatical  pharisees.  But  ye  will  say,  these  had 
immediate  warrant  from  God  to  be  thus  bitter ;  and  I  say  so  much  the 
plainer  is  it  proved,  that  there  may  be  a  sanctified  bitterness  against  the 
enemies  of  truth.  Yet  that  ye  may  not  think  inspiration  only  the  warrant 
thereof,  but  that  it  is  as  any  other  virtue,  of  moral  and  general  observation, 
the  example  of  Luther  may  stand  for  all,  whom  God  made  choice  of  before 
others  to  be  of  highest  eminence  and  power  in  reforming  the  church  ;  who, 
not  of  revelation,  but  of  judgment,  writ  so  vehemently  against  the  chief 
defenders  of  old  untruths  in  the  Romish  church,  that  his  own  friends  and 
favourers  were  many  times  offended  with  the  fierceness  of  his  spirit ;  yet 
he  being  cited  before  Charles  the  Fifth  to  answer  for  his  books,  and  having 
divided  them  into  three  sorts,  whereof  one  was  of  those  which  he  had  sharply 
written,  refused,  though  upon  deliberation  given  him,  to  retract  or  unsay  any 
word  therein,  as  we  may  read  in  Sleidan.  Yea,  he  defends  his  eagerness, 
as  being  "of  an  ardent  spirit,  and  one  who  could  not  write  a  dull  style;" 
and  affirmed,  "  he  thought  it  God's  will,  to  have  the  inventions  of  men  thus 
laid  open,  seeing  that  matters  quietly  handled  were  quickly  forgot."  And 
herewithal  how  useful  and  available  God  hath  made  his  tart  rhetoric  in  the 
church's  cause,  he  often  found  by  his  own  experience.  For  when  he  betook 
himself  to  lenity  and  moderation,  as  they  call  it,  he  reaped  nothing  but  con 
tempt  both  from  Cajetan  and  Erasmus,  from  Cocleus,  from  Ecchius,  and 
others ;  insomuch  that  blaming  his  friends,  who  had  so  counselled  him, 
he  resolved  never  to  run  into  the  like  error :  if  at  other  times  he  seem 
to  excuse  his  vehemence,  as  more  than  what  was  meet,  I  have  not  examined 
through  his  works,  to  know  how  far  he  gave  way  to  his  own  fervent  mind ; 
it  shall  suffice  me  to  look  to  mine  own.  And  this  I  shall  easily  aver,  though 
it  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  purity  itself,  when 
he  would  reprove  any  fault  severely,  or  but  relate  things  done  or  said  with 
indignation  by  others,  abstains  not  from  some  words  not  civil  at  other  times 
to  be  spoken.  Omitting  that  place  in  Numbers  at  the  killing  of  Zimri  and 
Cosbi;  done  by  Phineas  in  the  height  of  zeal,  related,  as  the  rabbins 
expound,  not  without  an  obscene  word  ;  we  may  find  in  Deuteronomy  and 
three  of  the  prophets,  where,  God,  denouncing  bitterly  the  punishments  of 
idolaters,  tells  them  in  a  term  immodest  to  be  uttered  in  cool  blood,  that  their 
wives  shall  be  defiled  openly.  But  these,  they  will  say,  were  honest  words 
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in  that  age  when  they  were  spoken.  Which  is  more  than  any  rabbin  can 
prove;  and  certainly  had  God  been  so  minded,  he  could  have  picked  such 
words  as  should  never  have  come  into  abuse.  What  will  they  say  to  this? 
David  going  against  Nabal,  in  the  very  same  breath  when  he  had  just  before 
named  the  name  of  God,  he  vows  not  "  to  leave  any  alive  of  Nabal's  house 
that  pisseth  against  the  wall."  But  this  was  unadvisedly  spoken,  you  will 
answer,  and  set  down  to  aggravate  his  infirmity.  Turn  then  to  the  first  oJ 
Kings,  where  God  himself  uses  the  phrase  "  I  will  cut  off  from  Jeroboam  him 
that  pisseth  against  the  wall."  Which  had  it  been  an  unseemly  speech  in 
the  heat  of  an  earnest  expression,  then  we  must  conclude  that  Jonathan  or 
Onkelos  the  targumists  were  of  cleaner  language  than  he  that  made  the 
tongue  ;  for  they  render  it  as  briefly,  "  I  will  cut  off  all  who  are  at  years  of  dis 
cretion,"  that  is  to  say,  so  much  discretion  as  to  hide  nakedness.  Whereas 
God,  who  is  the  author  both  of  purity  and  eloquence,  chose  this  phrase  as 
fittest  in  that  vehement  character  wherein  he  spake.  Otherwise  that  plain 
word  might  have  easily  been  forborne  :  which  the  masoreths  and  rabbinical 
scholiasts,  not  well  attending,  have  often  used  to  blur  the  margent  with 
Keri  instead  of  Ketiv,  and  gave  us  this  insulse  rule  out  of  their  Talmud, 
"  That  all  words  which  in  the  law  are  written  obscenely,  must  be  changed 
to  more  civil  words:"  fools,  who  would  teach  men  to  read  more  decently 
than  God  thought  good  to  write.  And  thus  I  take  it  to  be  manifest,  that 
indignation  against  men  and  their  actions  notoriously  bad  hath  leave  and 
authority  ofttimes  to  utter  such  words  and  phrases,  as  in  common  talk  were 
not  so  mannerly  to  use.  That  ye  may  know,  not  only  as  the  historian 
speaks,  "  that  all  those  things  for  which  men  plough,  build,  or  sail,  obey 
virtue,"  but  that  all  words,  and  whatsoever  may  be  spoken,  shall  at  some 
time  in  an  unwonted  manner  wait  upon  her  purposes. 

Now  that  the  confutant  may  also  know  as  he  desires,  what  force  of 
teaching  there  is  sometimes  in  laughter ;  I  shall  return  him  in  short,  that 
laughter  being  one  way  of  answering  "  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  teaches 
two  sorts  of  persons,  first,  the  fool  himself  "  not  to  be  wise  in  his  own  con 
ceit,"  as  Solomon  affirms;  which  is  certainly  a  great  document  to  make  an 
unwise  man  know  himself.  Next,  it  teacheth  the  hearers,  in  as  much  as 
scorn  is  one  of  those  punishments,  which  belong  to  men  carnally  wise, 
which  is  oft  in  Scripture  declared ;  for  when  such  are  punished,  "  the  simple 
;\re  thereby  made  wise,"  if  Solomon's  rule  be  true.  And  I  would  ask,  to 
what  end  Elijah  mocked  the  false  prophets?  was  it  to  show  his  wit,  or  to 
fulfil  his  humour?  Doubtless  we  cannot  imagine  that  great  servant  of  God 
had  any  other,  end,  in  all  which  he  there  did,  but  to  teach  and  instruct  the 
poor  misled  people.  And  we  may  frequently  read,  that  many  of  the  mar 
tyrs  in  the  midst  of  their  troubles  were  not  sparing  to  deride  and  scoff  their 
superstitious  persecutors.  Now  may  the  confutant  advise  again  with  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  whether  Elijah  and  the  martyrs  did  well  to  turn  religion  into 
a  comedy  or  satire ;  "  to  rip  up  the  wounds  of  idolatry  and  superstition 
with  a  laughing  countenance :"  so  that  for  pious  gravity  the  author  here  is 
matched  and  overmatched,  and  for  wit  and  morality  in  one  that  follows : 

" laughing  to  teach  the  truth 

What  hinders  ?  as  some  teachers  give  to  boys 
Junkets  and  knacks  that  they  may  learn  apace." 

Thus  Flaccus  in  his  first  satire,  and  his  tenth: 

'' Jesting  decides  great  things 

Stronglier  and  better  oft  than  earnest  can." 

I  could  urge  the  same  out  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  but  he  may  content  him 
with  this.  And  henceforward,  if  he  can  learn,  may  know  as  well  what  are 
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the  bounds  and  objects  of  laughter  and  vehement  reproof,  as  he  hath  known 
hitherto  how  to  deserve  them  both.  But  lest  some  may  haply  think,  or 
thus  expostulate  with  me  after  this  debatement,  who  made  you  the  busy 
almoner  to  deal  about  this  dole  of  laughter  and  reprehension,  which  no  man 
thanks  your  bounty  for?  To  the  urbanity  of  that  man  I  should  answer  much 
after  this  sort :  that  I,  friend  objector,  having  read  of  heathen  philosophers, 
some  to  have  taught,  that  whosoever  would  but  use  his  ear  to  listen,  might 
hear  the  voice  of  his  guiding  genius  ever  before  him,  calling,  and  as  it  were 
pointing  to  that  way  which  is  his  part  to  follow ;  others,  as  the  stoics,  to  ac 
count  reason,  which  they  call  the  Hegemonicon,  to  be  the  common  Mercury 
conducting  without  error  those  that  give  themselves  obediently  to  be  led 
accordingly :  having  read  this,  I  could  not  esteem  so  poorly  of  the  faith 
which  I  profess,  that  God  had  left  nothing  to  those  who  had  forsaken  all 
other  doctrines  for  his,  to  be  an  inward  witness  and  warrant  of  what  they 
have  to  do,  as  that  they  should  need  to  measure  themselves  by  other  men's 
measures,  how  to  give  scope  or  limit  to  their  proper  actions ;  for  that  were 
to  make  us  the  most  at  a  stand,  the  most  uncertain  and  accidental  wanderers 
in  our  doings,  of  all  religions  in  the  world.  So  that  the  question  ere  while 
moved,  who  is  he  that  spends  thus  the  benevolence  of  laughter  and  reproof 
so  liberally  upon  such  men  as  the  prelates,  may  return  with  a  more  just  de 
mand,  who  he  is  not  of  place  and  knowledge  never  so  mean,  under  whose 
contempt  and  jerk  these  men  are  not  deservedly  fallen?  Neither  can  reli 
gion  receive  any  wound  by  disgrace  thrown  upon  the  prelates,  since  religion 
and  they  surely  were  never  in  such  amity.  They  rather  are  the  men  who 
have  wounded  religion,  and  their  stripes  must  heal  her.  I  might  also  tell 
them  what  Electra  in  Sophocles,  a  wise  virgin,  answered  her  wicked  mother, 
who  thought  herself  too  violently  reproved  by  her  the  daughter : 

;Tis  you  that  say  it,  not  I;  you  do  the  deeds, 
And  your  ungodly  deeds  find  me  the  words. 

If  therefore  the  Remonstrant  complain  of  libels,  it  is  because  he  feels 
them  to  be  right  aimed.  For  I  ask  again,  as  before  in  the  Animadversions, 
how  long  is  it  since  he  hath  disrelished  libels?  We  never  heard  the  least 
mutter  of  his  voice  against  them  while  they  flew  abroad  without  control  or 
check,  defaming  the  Scots  and  Puritans.  And  yet  he  can  remember  of  none 
but  Lysimachus  Nicanor,  and  "that  he  misliked  and  censured."  No  more 
but  of  one  can  the  Remonstrant  remember  ?  What  if  I  put  him  in  mind 
of  one  more  ?  What  if  of  one  more  whereof  the  Remonstrant  in  many  likeli 
hoods  may  be  thought  the  author?  Did  he  never  see  a  pamphlet  intitled 
after  his  own  fashion,  "A  Survey  of  that  foolish,  seditious,  scandalous  pro 
fane  Libel,  the  Protestation  protested  ?"  The  child  doth  not  more  expressly 
refigure  the  visage  of  his  father,  than  that  book  resembles  the  style  of 
the  Remonstrant,  in  those  idioms  of  speech,  wherein  he  seems  most  to  de 
light:  and  in  the  seventeenth  page,  three  lines  together  are  taken  out  of  the 
Remonstrance  word  for  word,  not  as  a  citation,  but  as  an  author  borrows 
from  himself.  Whoever  it  be,  he  may  as  justly  be  said  to  have  libelled,  as 
he  against  whom  he  writes:  there  ye  shall  find  another  man  than  is  here 
made  show  of;  there  he  bites  as  fast  as  this  whines.  "  Vinegar  in  the  ink" 
is  there  "the  antidote  of  vipers."  Laughing  in  a  religious  controversy  is 
there  "a  thrifty  physic  to  expel  his  melancholy."  In  the  mean  time  'the 
testimony  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  not  misalleged,  complaining  that  libels 
on  the  bishops'  part  were  uttered  openly;  and  if  he  hoped  the  prelates  had 
no  intelligence  with  the  libellers,  he  delivers  it  but  as  his  favourable  opinion. 
But  had  he  contradicted  himself,  how  could  I  assoil  him  here,  more  than  a 

Vol.  I.  18  M  2 
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little  before,  where  I  know  not  how,  by  entangling  himself,  he  leaves  an 
aspersion  upon  Job,  which  by  any  else  I  never  heard  laid  to  his  charge  ? 
For  having  affirmed  that  "  there  is  no  greater  confusion  than  the  confounding 
of  jest  and  earnest,"  presently  he  brings  the  example  of  Job,  "  glancing  at 
conceits  of  mirth,  when  he  sat  among  the  people  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge 
upon  him."  If  jest  and  earnest  be  such  a  confusion,  then  were  the  people 
much  wiser  than  Job,  for  "he  smiled,  and  they  believed  him  not."  To 
defend  libels,  which  is  that  whereof  I  am  next  accused,  was  far  from  my 
purpose.  I  had  not  so  little  share  in  good  name,  as  to  give  another  that 
advantage  against  myself.  The  sum  of  what  I  said  was,  that  a  more  free 
permission  of  writing  at  some  times  might  be  profitable,  in  such  a  question 
especially  wherein  the  magistrates  are  not  fully  resolved ;  and  both  sides 
have  equal  liberty  to  write,  as  now  they  have.  Not  as  when  the  prelates 
bore  sway,  in  whose  time  the  books  of  some  men  were  confuted,  when 
they  who  should  have  answered  were  in  close  prison,  denied  the  use  of  pen 
or  paper.  And  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  was  then  valiantly  asserted, 
when  he  who  would  have  been  respondent  must  have  bethought  himself 
withal  how  he  could  refute  the  Clink  or  the  Gatehouse.  If  now  therefore 
they  be  pursued  with  bad  words,  who  persecuted  others  with  bad  deeds,  it 
is  a  way  to  lessen  tumult  rather  than  to  increase  it ;  whenas  anger  thus  freely 
vented,  spends  itself  ere  it  break  out  into  action,  though  Machiavel,  wrhom 
he  cites,  or  any  other  Machiavelian  priest,  think  the  contrary. 


SECTION  III. 

Now,  readers,  I  bring  ye  to  his  third  section ;  wherein  very  cautiously 
and  no  more  than  needs,  lest  I  should  take  him  for  some  chaplain  at  hand, 
some  squire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate,  one  that  serves  not  at  the  altar  only, 
but  at  the  court  cupboard,  he  will  bestow  on  us  a  pretty  model  of  himself; 
and  sobs  me  out  of  half  a  dozen  phthisical  mottoes  wherever  he  had  them, 
hopping  short  in  the  measure  of  convulsion-fits ;  in  which  labour  the  agony 
of  his  wit  having  escaped  narrowly,  instead  of  well-sized  periods,  he  greets 
us  with  a  quantity  of  thumb-ring  posies.  "  He  has  a  fortune  therefore  good, 
because  he  is  content  with  it."  This  is  a  piece  of  sapience  not  worth  the 
brain  of  a  fruit  trencher ;  as  if  content  were  the  measure  of  what  is  good  or 
bad  in  the  gift  of  fortune.  For  by  this  rule  a  bad  man  may  have  a  good 
fortune,  because  he  may  be  ofttimes  content  with  it  for  many  reasons  which 
have  no  affinity  with  virtue,  as  love  of  ease,  want  of  spirit  to  use  more,  and 
the  like.  "And  therefore  content,"  he  says,  "because  it  neither  goes  be 
fore,  nor  comes  behind  his  merit."  Belike  then  if  his  fortune  should  go 
before  his  merit,  he  would  not  be  content,  but  resign,  if  we  believe  him, 
which  I  do  the  less,  because  he  implies,  that  if  it  came  behind  his  merit, 
he  would  be  content  as  little.  Whereas  if  a  wise  man's  content  should  de 
pend  upon  such  a  therefore,  because  his  fortune  came  not  behind  his  merit, 
how  many  wise  men  could  have  content  in  this  wrorld  ?  In  his  next  pithy 
symbol,  I  dare  not  board  him,  for  he  passes  all  the  seven  wise  masters  of 
Greece,  attributing  to  himself  that  which  on  my  life  Solomon  durst  not :  "  to 
have  affections  so  equally  tempered,  that  they  neither  too  hastily  adhere  to 
the  truth  before  it  be  fully  examined,  nor  too  lazily  afterward."  Which, 
unless  he  only  were  exempted  out  of  the  corrupt  mass  of  Adam,  bom  with 
out  sin  original,  and  living  without  actual,  is  impossible.  Had  Solomon, 
(for  it  behoves  me  to  instance  in  the  wisest,  dealing  with  such  a  transcend- 
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ant  sage  as  this,)  had  Solomon  affections  so  equally  tempered,  as  "  not  ad 
hering  too  lazily  to  the  truth,"  when  God  warned  him  of  his  halting  in 
idolatry  ?  do  we  read  that  he  repented  hastily  ?  did  not  his  affections  lead 
him  hastily  from  an  examined  truth,  how  much  more  would  they  lead  him 
slowly  to  it?  Yet  this  man,  beyond  a  stoic  apathy,  sees  truth  as  in  a  rap 
ture,  arid  cleaves  to  it ;  not  as  through  the  dim  glass  of  his  affections,  which, 
in  this  frail  mansion  of  flesh,  are  ever  unequally  tempered,  pushing  forward 
to  error,  and  keeping  back  from  truth  ofttimes  the  best  of  men.  But  how 
far  this  boaster  is  from  knowing  himself,  let  his  preface  speak.  Something 
I  thought  it  was,  that  made  him  so  quick-sighted  to  gather  such  strange 
things  out  of  the  Animadversions,  whereof  the  least  conception  could  not 
be  drawn  from  thence,  of  "  suburb-sinks,"  sometimes  "  out  of  wit  and 
clothes,"  sometimes  "in  new  serge,  drinking  sack,  and  swearing;"  now  I 
know  it  was  this  equal  temper  of  his  affections,  that  gave  him  to  see  clearer 
than  any  fennel-rubbed  serpent.  Lastly,  he  has  resolved  "that  neither 
person  nor  cause  shall  improper  him."  I  may  mistake  his  meaning,  for 
the  word  ye  hear  is  "  improper."  But  whether  if  not  a  person,  yet  a  good 
parsonage  or  impropriation  bought  out  for  him,  would  not  "  improper"  him, 
because  there  may  be  a  quirk  in  the  word,  I  leave  it  for  a  canonist  to  re 
solve. 


*>  SECTION  IV. 

AND  thus  ends  this  section,  or  rather  dissection,  of  himself,  short  ye  will 
.say  both  in  breadth  and  extent,  as  in  our  own  praises  it  ought  to  be,  unless 
wherein  a  good  name  hath  been  wrongfully  attainted.  Right ;  but  if  ye  look 
at  what  he  ascribes  to  himself,  "  that  temper  of  his  affections,"  which  can 
not  any  where  be  but  in  Paradise,  all  the  judicious  panegyrics  in  any  lan 
guage  extant,  are  not  half  so  prolix.  And  that  well  appears  in  his  next 
removal.  For  wrhat  with  putting  his  fancy  to  the  tiptoe  in  this  description 
of  himself,  and  what  with  adventuring  presently  to  stand  upon  his  own  legs 
without  the  crutches  of  his  margin,  which  is  the  sluice  most  commonly  that 
feeds  the  drought  of  his  text,  he  comes  so  lazily  on  in  a  simile,  with  his 
"  armful  of  weeds,"  and  demeans  himself  in  the  dull  expression  so  like  a 
dough-kneaded  thing,  that  he  has  not  spirit  enough  left  him  so  far  to  look 
to  his  syntax,  as  to  avoid  nonsense.  For  it  must  be  understood  there  that 
the  stranger,  and  not  he  who  brings  the  bundle,  would  be  deceived  in 
censuring  the  field,  which  this  hipshot  grammarian  cannot  set  into  right 
frame  of  construction,  neither  here  in  the  similitude,  nor  in  the  following 
reddition  thereof;  which  being  to  this  purpose,  that  "  the  faults  of  the  best 
picked  out,  and  presented  in  gross,  seem  monstrous ;  this,"  saith  he,  "  you 
have  done,  in  pinning  on  his  sleeve  the  faults  of  others;"  as  if  to  pick  oat 
his  own  faults,  and  to  pin  the  faults  of  others  upon  him,  were  to  do  the  same 
thing.  To  answer  therefore  how  I  have  culled  out  the  evil  actions  of  the 
Remonstrant  from  his  virtues,  I  am  acquitted  by  the  dexterity  and  convey 
ance  of  his  nonsense,  losing  that  for  which  he  brought  his  parable.  But 
what  of  other  men's  faults  I  have  pinned  upon  his  sleeve,  let  him  show.  For 
whether  he  were  the  man  who  termed  the  martyrs  Foxian  confessors,  it 
matters  not ;  he  that  shall  step  up  before  others  to  defend  a  church-govern 
ment,  which  wants  almost  no  circumstance,  but  only  a  name,  to  be  a  plain 
popedom,  a  government  which  changes  the  fatherly  and  ever-teaching  dis 
cipline  of  Christ  into  that  lordly  and  uninstructing  jurisdiction,  which  pro 
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perly  makes  the  pope  Antichrist,  makes  himself  an  accessory  to  all  the  evil 
committed  by  those,  who  are  armed  to  do  mischief  by  that  undue  govern 
ment  ;  which  they,  by  their  wicked  deeds,  do,  with  a  kind  of  passive  and 
unwitting  obedience  to  God,  destroy;  but  he,  by  plausible  words  and  tra 
ditions  against  the  Scripture,  obstinately  seeks  to  maintain.  They,  by  their 
own  wickedness  ruining  their  own  unjust  authority,  make  room  for  good  to 
succeed ;  but  he,  by  a  show  of  good  upholding  the  evil  which  in  them  un 
does  itself,  hinders  the  good  which  they  by  accident  let  in.  Their  manifest 
crimes  serve  to  bring  forth  an  ensuing  good,  and  hasten  a  remedy  against 
themselves;  and  his  seeming  good  tends  to  reinforce  their  self-punishing 
crimes  and  his  own,  by  doing  his  best  to  delay  all  redress.  Shall  not  all 
the  mischief  which  other  men  do  be  laid  to  his  charge,  if  they  do  it  by  that  un 
church-like  power  which  he  defends?  Christ  saith,  "he  that  is  not  with 
me,  is  against  me  ;  and  he  that  gathers  not  with  me,  scatters."  In  what  de 
gree  of  enmity  to  Christ  shall  we  place  that  man  then,  who  so  is  with  him, 
as  that  it  makes  more  against  him  ;  and  so  gathers  with  him,  that  it  scatters 
more  from  him  ?  Shall  it  avail  that  man  to  say  he  honours  the  martyrs' 
memory,  and  treads  in  their  steps  ?  No  ;  the  pharisees  confessed  as  much 
of  the  holy  prophets.  Let  him,  and  such  as  he,  when  they  are  in  their  best 
actions,  even  at  their  prayers,  look  to  hear  that  which  the  pharisees  heard 
from  John  the  Baptist  when  they  least  expected,  when  they  rather  looked 
for  praise  from  him ;  "  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  ye  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come?"  Now  that  ye  have  started  back  from  the  purity  of 
Scripture,  which  is  the  only  rule  of  reformation,  to  the  old  vomit  of  your 
traditions ;  now  that  ye  have  either  troubled  or  leavened  the  people  of  God, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  with  scandalous  ceremonies  and  mass-bor 
rowed  liturgies,  do  ye  turn  the  use  of  that  truth  which  ye  profess,  to  counte 
nance  that  falsehood  which  ye  gain  by?  We  also  reverence  the  martyrs, 
but  rely  only  upon  the  Scriptures.  And  why  we  ought  not  to  rely  upon 
the  martyrs,  I  shall  be  content  with  such  reasons  as  my  confuter  himself 
affords  me ;  who  is,  I  must  needs  say  for  him,  in  that  point  as  officious  an 
adversary  as  I  would  wish  to  any  man.  For,  "first,"  saith  he,  "there 
may  be  a  martyr  in  a  wrong  cause,  and  as  courageous  in  suffering  as  the 
best ;  sometimes  in  a  good  cause  with  a  forward  ambition  displeasing  to  God. 
Other  whiles  they  that  story  of  them  out  of  blind  zeal  or  malice,  may  \vrite 
many  things  of  them  untruly."  If  this  be  so,  as  ye  hear  his  own  confession, 
with  what  safety  can  the  Remonstrant  rely  upon  the  martyrs  as  "patrons  of 
his  cause,"  whenas  any  of  those  who  are  alleged  for  the  approvers  of  our 
liturgy  or  prelaty,  might  have  been,  though  not  in  a  wrong  cause,  martyrs? 
Yet  whether  not  vainly  ambitious  of  that  honour,  or  whether  not  misreported 
or  misunderstood  in  those  their  opinions,  God  only  knows.  The  testimony 
of  what  we  believe  in  religion  must  be  such  as  the  conscience  may  rest  on 
to  be  infallible  and  incorruptible,  which  is  only  the  word  of  God. 


SECTION  V. 

His  fifth  section  finds  itself  aggrieved  that  the  Remonstrant  should  be 
taxed  with  the  illegal  proceeding  of  the  high  commission,  and  oath  ex 
officio  :  and  first,  "  whether  they  were  illegal  or  no,  it  is  more  than  he 
knows."  See  this  malevolent  fox!  that  tyranny  which  the  whole  kingdom 
cried  out  against  as  stung  with  adders  and  scorpions,  that  tyranny  which 
the  parliament,  in  compassion  of  the  church  and  commonwealth,  hath  dis- 
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solved  and  fetched  up  by  the  roots,  for  which  it  hath  received  the  public 
thanks  and  blessings  of  thousands  ;  this  obscure  thorn-eater  of  malice  and 
detraction  as  well  as  of  quodlibets  and  sophisms,  knows  not  whether  it  were 
illegal  or  not.  Evil,  evil  would  be  your  reward,  ye  worthies  of  the  parlia 
ment,  if  this  sophister  and  his  accomplices  had  the  censuring  or  the  sound 
ing  forth  of  your  labours.  And  that  the  Remonstrant  cannot  wash  his  hands 
of  all  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  prelates,  is  past  doubting.  They 
scourged  the  confessors  of  the  gospel,  and  he  held  the  scourger's  garments. 
They  executed  their  rage ;  and  he,  if  he  did  nothing  else,  defended  the 
government  with  the  oath  that  did  it,  and  the  ceremonies  which  were  the 
cause  of  it ;  does  he  think  to  be  counted  guiltless  ? 


SECTION  VI. 

IN  the  following  section  I  must  foretell  ye,  readers,  the  doings  will  be 
rough  and  dangerous,  the  baiting  of  a  satire.  And  if  the  work  seem  more 
trivial  or  boisterous  than  for  this  discourse,  let  the  Remonstrant  thank  the 
folly  of  this  confuter,  who  could  not  let  a  private  word  pass,  but  he  must 
make  all  this  blaze  of  it.  I  had  said,  that  because  the  Remonstrant  was 
so  much  offended  with  those  who  were  tart  against  the  prelates,  sure  he 
loved  toothless  .satires,  which  I  took  were  as  improper  as  a  toothed  sleek- 
stone.  This  champion  from  behind  the  arras  cries  out,  that  those  toothless 
satires  were  of  the  Remonstrant's  making ;  and  arms  himself  here  tooth  and 
nail,  and  horn  to  boot,  to  supply  the  want  of  teeth,  or  rather  of  gums  in  the 
satires.  And  for  an  onset  tells  me,  that  the  simile  of  a  sleekstone  "  shows 
I  can  be  as  bold  with  a  prelate  as  familiar  with  a  laundress."  But  does 
it  not  argue  rather  the  lascivious  promptness  of  his  own  fancy,  who,  from 
the  harmless  mention  of  a  sleekstone,  could  neigh  out  the  remembrance  of 
his  old  conversation  among  the  viraginian  trollops  ?  For  me,  if  he  move 
me,  I  shall  claim  his  own  oath,  the  oath  ex  officio  against  any  priest  or 
prelate  in  the  kingdom,  to  have  ever  as  much  hated  such  pranks  as  the 
best  and  chastest  of  them  all.  That  exception  which  I  made  against  tooth 
less  satires,  the  confuter  hopes  I  had  from  the  satirist,  but  is  far  deceived  ; 
neither  have  I  ever  read  the  hobbling  distich  which  he  means.  For  this 
good  hap  I  had  from  a  careful  education,  to  be  inured  and  seasoned  betimes 
with  the  best  and  elegantest  authors  of  the  learned  tongues,  and  thereto 
brought  an  ear  that  could  measure  a  just  cadence,  and  scan  without  artic 
ulating  :  rather  nice  and  humorous  in  what  was  tolerable,  than  patient  to 
read  every  drawling  versifier.  Whence  lighting  upon  this  title  of '"tooth 
less  satires,"  I  will  not  conceal  ye  what  I  thought,  readers,  that  sure  this 
must  be  some  sucking  satire,  who  might  have  done  better  to  have  used  his 
coral,  and  made  an  end  of  breeding,  ere  he  took  upon  him  to  wield  a  satire's 
whip.  But  when  I  heard  him  talk  of  "  scowering  the  rusty  swords  of  elvish 
knights,"  do  not  blame  me,  if  I  changed  my  thought,  and  concluded  him 
some  desperate  cutler.  But  why  "his  scornful  muse  could  never  abide 
with  tragic  shoes  her  ancles  for  to  hide,"  the  pace  of  the  verse  told  me 
that  her  mawkin  knuckles  were  never  shapen  to  that  royal  buskin.  And 
turning  by  chance  to  the  sixth  satire  of  his  second  book,  I  was  confirmed  ; 
where  having  begun  loftily  "  in  Heaven's  universal  alphabet,"  he  falls 
down  to  that  wretched  poorness  and  frigidity,  as  to  talk  of  "  Bridge  street 
in  Heaven,  and  the  Ostler  of  Heaven,"  and  there  wanting  other  matter  to 
catch  him  a  heat,  (for  certain  he  was  in  the  frozen  zone  miserably  benum 
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med,)  with  thoughts  lower  than  any  beadle  betakes  him  to  whip  the  sign 
posts  of  Cambridge  alehouses,  the  ordinary  subject  of  freshmen's  tales,  and 
in  a  strain  as  pitiful.  Which  for  him  who  would  be  counted  the  first  Eng 
lish  satire,  to  abase  himself  to,  who  might  have  learned  better  among  the 
Latin  and  Italian  satirists,  and  in  our  own  tongue  form  the  "  Vision  and 
Creed  of  Pierce  Plowman,"  besides  others  before  him,  manifested  a  pre 
sumptuous  undertaking  with  weak  and  unexamined  shoulders.  For  a 
satire  as  it  was  born  out  of  a  tragedy,  so  ought  to  resemble  his  parentage, 
to  strike  high,  and  adventure  dangerously  at  the  most  eminent  vices  among 
the  greatest  persons,  and  not  to  creep  into  every  blind  tap-house,  that  fears 
a  constable  more  than  a  satire.  But  that  such  a  poem  should  be  toothless, 
I  still  affirm  it  to  be  a  bull,  taking  away  the  essence  of  that  which  it  calls 
itself.  For  if  it  bite  neither  the  persons  nor  the  vices,  how  is  it  a  satire  ? 
And  if  it  bite  either,  how  is  it  toothless  ?  So  that  toothles  satires'are  as  much 
as  if  he  had  said  toothless  teeth.  What  we  should  do  therefore  with  this 
learned  comment  upon  teeth  and  horns,  which  hath  brought  this  confutant 
into  his  pedantic  kingdom  of  Cornucopia,  to  reward  him  for  glossing  upon 
horns  even  to  the  Hebrew  mot,  I  know  not ;  unless  we  should  commend  him 
to  be  lecturer  in  East-cheap  upon  St.  Luke's  day,  when  they  send  their  tribute 
to  that  famous  haven  by  Deptford.  But  we  are  not  like  to  escape  him  so. 
For  now  the  worm  of  criticism  works  in  him,  he  will  tell  us  the  deriva 
tion  of  "German  rutters,  of  meat,  and  of  ink,"  which  doubtless,  rightly 
applied  with  some  gall  in  it,  may  prove  good  to  heal  this  tetter  of  pedago- 
gism  that  bespreads  him,  with  such  a  tenesmus  of  originating,  that  if  he 
be  an  Arrninian,  and  deny  original  sin,  all  the  etymologies  of  his  book  shall 
witness,  that  his  brain  is  not  meanly  tainted  with  that  infection. 


SECTION  VII. 

His  seventh  section  labours  to  cavil  out  the  flaws  which  were  found  in 
the  Remonstrant's  logic  ;  who  having  laid  down  for  a  general  proposition, 
that  "  civil  polity  is  variable  and  arbitrary,"  from  whence  was  inferred  logi 
cally  upon  him,  that  he  had  concluded  the  polity  of  England  to  be  arbitrary, 
for  general  includes  particular ;  here  his  defendant  is  not  ashamed  to  con 
fess,  that  the  Remonstrant's  proposition  was  sophistical  by  a  fallacy  called 
ad  plures  interrogationes :  which  sounds  to  me  somewhat  strange,  that  a 
Remonstrant  of  that  pretended  sincerity  should  bring  deceitful  and  double- 
dealing  propositions  to  the  parliament.  The  truth  is,  he  had  let  slip  a 
shrewd  passage  ere  he  was  aware,  not  thinking  the  conclusion  would  turn 
upon  him  with  such  a  terrible  edge,  and  not  knowing  how  to  wind  out  of 
the  briars,  he,  or  his  substitute,  seems  more  willing  to  lay  the  integrity  of 
his  logic  to  pawn,  and  grant  a  fallacy  in  his  own  major,  where  none  is, 
than  to  be  forced  to  uphold  the  inference.  For  that  distinction  of  possible, 
and  lawful,  is  ridiculous  to  be  sought  for  in  that  proposition  ;  no  man  doubt 
ing  that  it  is  possible  to  change  the  form  of  civil  polity  ;  and  that  it  is  held 
lawful  by  that  major,  the  word  "  arbitrary"  implies.  Nor  will  this  help 
him,  to  deny  that  it  is  arbitrary  "  at  any  time,  or  by  any  undertakers,"  (which 
are  the  limitations  invented  by  him  since,)  for  when  it  stands  as  he  will 
have  it  now  by  his  second  edition,  "  civil  polity  is  variable,  but  not  at  any 
time,  or  by  any  undertakers,"  it  will  result  upon  him,  belike  then  at  some 
time,  and  by  some  undertakers  it  may.  And  so  he  goes  on  mincing  the 
matter,  till  he  meets  with  something  in  Sir  Francis  Bacon  ;  then  he  takes 
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heart  again,  and  holds  his  major  at  large.  But  by  and  by,  as  soon  as  the 
shadow  of  Sir  Francis  hath  left  him,  he  falls  off  again  warping,  and  warping, 
till  he  come  to  contradict  himself  in  diameter ;  and  denies  flatly  that  it  is 
"  either  variable  or  arbitrary,  being  once  settled."  Which  third  shift  is 
no  less  a  piece  of  laughter :  for,  before  the  polity  was  settled,  how  could  it 
be  variable,  whenas  it  was  no  polity  at  all,  but  either  an  anarchy  or  a 
tyranny  ?  That  limitation  therefore,  of  aftersettling,  is  a  mere  tautology. 
So  that,  in  fine,  his  former  assertion  is  now  recanted,  and  "  civil  polity  is 
neither  variable  nor  arbitrary." 


SECTION  VIII. 

WHATEVER  else  may  persuade  me,  that  this  confutation  was  not  made 
without  some  assistance  or  advice  of  the  Remonstrant,  yet  in  this  eighth 
section  that  his  hand  was  not  greatly  intermixed,  I  can  easily  believe.  For 
it  begins  with  this  surmise,  that  "  not  having  to  accuse  the  Remonstrant  to 
the  king,  I  do  it  to  the  parliament ;"  which  conceit  of  the  man  clearly 
shoves  the  king  out  of  the  parliament,  and  makes  two  bodies  of  one.  Where 
as  the  Remonstrant,  in  the  epistle  to  his  last  "  Short  Answer,"  gives  his 
supposal,  "  that  they  cannot  be  severed  in  the  rights  of  their  several  con 
cernments."  Mark,  readers,  if  they  cannot  be  severed  in  what  is  several, 
(which  casts  a  bull's  eye  to  go  yoke  with  the  toothless  satires,)  how  should 
they  be  severed  in  their  common  concernments,  the  welfare  of  the  land,  by 
due  accusation  of  such  as  are  the  common  grievances,  among  which  I  took 
the  Remonstrant  to  be  one  ?  And  therefore  if  I  accused  him  to  the  parlia 
ment,  it  was  the  same  as  to  acccuse  him  to  the  king  ?  Next  he  casts  it 
into  the  dish  of  I  know  not  whom,  "that  they  flatter  some  of  the  house, 
and  libel  others  whose  consciences  made  them  vote  contrary  to  some  pro 
ceedings."  Those  some  proceedings  can  be  understood  of  nothing  else 
but  the  deputy's  execution.  And  can  this  private  concoctor  of  malecon- 
tent,  at  the  very  instant  when  he  pretends  to  extol  the  parliament,  afford 
thus  to  blur  over,  rather  than  to  mention,  that  public  triumph  of  their  jus 
tice  and  constancy,  so  high,  so  glorious,  so  reviving  to  the  fainted  common 
wealth,  with  such  a  suspicious  and  murmuring  expression  as  to  call  it  some 
proceedings  ?  And  yet  immediately  he  falls  to  glossing,  as  if  he  were  the 
only  man  that  rejoiced  at  these  times.  But  I  shall  discover  to  ye,  readers, 
that  this  his  praising  of  them  is  as  full  of  nonsense  and  scholastic  foppery, 
as  his  meaning  he  himself  discovers  to  be  full  of  close  malignity.  His  first 
encomium  is,  "that  the  sun  looks  not  upon  a  braver,  nobler  convocation 
than  is  that  of  king,  peers,  and  commons."  One  thing  I  beg  of  ye,  read 
ers,  as  ye  bear  any  zeal  to  learning,  to  elegance,  and  that  which  is  called 
decorum  in  the  writing  of  praise,  especially  on  such  a  noble  argument,  ye 
would  not  be  offended,  though  I  rate  this  cloistered  lubber  according  to 
his  deserts.  Where  didst  thou  learn  to  be  so  aguish,  so  pusillanimous,  thou 
losel  bachelor  of  arts,  as  against  all  custom  and  use  of  speech  to  term  the 
high  and  sovereign  court  of  parliament,  a  convocation?  Was  this  the 
flower  of  all  the  synonimas  and  voluminous  papers,  whose  best  folios  are 
predestined  to  no  better  end  than  to  make  winding-sheets  in  Lent  for  pilchers  ? 
Couldst  thou  presume  thus  with  one  word's  speaking  to  clap  as  it  were 
under  hatches  the  king  with  all  his  peers  and  gentry  into  square  caps  and 
monkish  hoods?  How  well  dost  thou  now  appear  to  be  a  chip  of  the  old 
block,  that  could  find  "  Bridge  street  and  alehouses  in  heaven  ?"  Why  didst 
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thou  not,  to  be  his  perfect  imitator,  liken  the  king  to  the  vicechancellor, 
and  the  lords,  to  the  doctors?  Neither  is  this  an  indignity  only  but  a 
reproach,  to  call  that  inviolable  residence  of  justice  and  liberty,  by  such  an 
odious  name  as  now  a  "  convocation"  is  become,  which  would  be  nothing 
injured,  though  it  were  styled  the  house  of  bondage,  whereout  so  many 
cruel  tasks,  so  many  unjust  burdens  have  been  laden  upon  the  bruised  con 
sciences  of  so  many  Christians  throughout  the  land.  But  which  of  those 
worthy  deeds,  whereof  we  and  our  posterity  must  confess  this  parliament 
to  have  done  so  many  and  so  noble,  which  of  those  memorable  acts  comes 
first  into  his  praises  ?  None  of  all,  not  one.  What  will  he  th,en  praise 
them  for  ?  Not  for  any  thing  doing,  but  for  deferring  to  do,  for  deferring 
to  chastise  his  lewd  and  insolent  compriests :  not  that  they  have  deferred 
all,  but  that  he  hopes  they  will  remit  what  is  yet  behind.  For  the  rest  of 
his  oratory  that  follows,  so  just  is  it  in  the  language  of  stall  epistle  nonsense, 
that  if  he  who  made  it  can  understand  it,  I  deny  not  but  that  he  may  deserve 
for  his  pains  a  cast  doublet.  When  a  man  would  look  he  should  vent  some 
thing  of  his  own,  as  ever  in  a  set  speech  the  manner  is  with  him  that  knows 
any  thing,  he  lest  we  should  not  take  notice  enough  of  his  barren  stupidity, 
declares  it  by  alphabet,  and  refers  us  to  odd  remnants  in  his  topics.  Nor 
yet  content  with  the  wonted  room  of  his  margin,  but  he  must  cut  out  large 
docks  and  creeks  into  his  text,  to  unlade  the  foolish  frigate  of  his  unseason 
able  authorities,  not  therewith  to  praise  the  parliament,  but  to  tell  them 
what  he  would  have  them  do.  What  else  there  is,  he  jumbles  together  in 
such  a  lost  construction,  as  no  man,  either  lettered  or  unlettered,  will  be 
able  to  piece  up.  I  shall  spare  to  transcribe  him,  but  if  I  do  him  wrong 
let  me  be  so  dealt  with. 

Now  although  it  be  a  digression  from  the  ensuing  matter,  yet  because  it 
shall  not  be  said  I  am  apter  to  blame  others  than  to  make  trial  myself,  and 
that  I  may  after  this  harsh  discord  touch  upon  a  smoother  string  awhile  to 
entertain  myself  and  him  that  list,  with  some  more  pleasing  fit,  and  not  the 
least  to  testify  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  those  public  benefactors  of  their 
country,  for  the  share  I  enjoy  in  the  common  peace  and  good  by  their  incess 
ant  labours ;  I  shall  be  so  troublesome  to  this  declaimer  for  once,  as  to  show 
him  what  he  might  have  better  said  in  their  praise  ;  wherein  I  must  mention 
only  some  few  things  of  many,  for  more  than  that  to  a  digression  may  not 
be  granted.  Although  certainly  their  actions  are  worthy  not  thus  to  be 
spoken  of  by  the  way,  yet  if  hereafter  it  befall  me  to  attempt  something  more 
answerable  to  their  great  merits,  I  perceive  how  hopeless  it  will  be  to  reach 
the  height  of  their  praises  at  the  accomplishment  of  that  expectation  that 
waits  upon  their  noble  deeds,  the  unfinishing  whereof  already  surpasses 
what  others  before  them  have  left  enacted  with  their  utmost  performance 
through  many  ages.  And  to  the  end  we  may  be  confident  that  what  they 
do,  proceeds  neither  from  uncertain  opinion,  nor  sudden  counsels,  but  from 
mature  wisdom,  deliberate  virtue, 'and  dear  affection  to  the  public  good; 
I  shall  begin  at  that  which  made  them  likeliest  in  the  eyes  of  good  men  to 
effect  those  things  for  the  recovery  of  decayed  religion  and  the  common 
wealth,  which  they  who  were  best  minded  had  long  wished  for,  but  few, 
as  the  times  then  were  desperate,  had  the  courage  to  hope  for.  First, 
therefore,  the  most  of  them  being  either  of  ancient  and  high  nobility,  or  at 
least  of  known  and  well  reputed  ancestry,  which  is  a  great  advantage  towards 
virtue  one  way,  but  in  respect  of  wealth,  ease,  and  flattery,  which  accom 
pany  a  nice  and  tender  education,  is  as  much  a  hinderance  another  way : 
the  good  which  lay  before  them  they  took,  in  imitating  the  worthiest  of 
their  progenitors ;  and  the  evil  which  assaulted  their  younger  years  by  the 
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temptation  of  riches,  high  birth,  and  that  usual  bringing  up,  perhaps  too 
favourable  and  too  remiss,  through  the  strength  of  an  inbred  goodness,  and 
with  the  help  of  divine  grace,  that  had  marked  them  out  for  no  mean  pur 
poses,  they  nobly  overcame.  Yet  had  they  a  greater  danger  to  cope  with  ; 
for  being  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  learning,  and  sent  to  those  places 
which  were  intended  to  be  the  seed  plots  of  piety  and  the  liberal  arts,  but 
were  become  the  nurseries  of  superstition  and  empty  speculation,  as  they 
were  prosperous  against  those  vices  which  grow  upon  youth  out  of  idleness 
and  superfluity,  so  were  they  happy  in  working  off  the  harms  of  their  abused 
studies  and  labours;  correcting  by  the  clearness  of  their  own  judgment  the 
errors  of  their  misinstruction,  and  were,  as  David  was,  wiser  than  their 
teachers.  And  although  their  lot  fell  into  such  times,  and  to  be  bred  in 
such  places,  where  if  they  chanced  to  be  taught  any  thing  good,  or  of  their 
own  accord  had  learnt  it,  they  might  see  that  presently  untaught  them  by  the 
custom  and  ill  example  of  their  elders ;  so  far  in  all  probability  was  their  youth 
from  being  misled  by  the  single  power  of  example,  as  their  riper  years  were 
known  to  be  unmoved  with  the  baits  of  preferment,  and  undaunted  for  any 
discouragement  and  terror  which  appeared  often  to  those  that  loved  religion 
and  their  native  liberty ;  which  two  things  God  hath  inseparably  knit  together, 
and  hath  disclosed  to  us,  that  they  who  seek  to  corrupt  our  religion,  are  the 
same  that  would  enthral  our  civil  liberty.  Thus  in  the  midst  of  all  dis 
advantages  and  disrespects,  (some  also  at  last  not  without  imprisonment 
and  open  disgraces  in  the  cause  of  their  country,)  having  given  proof  of 
themselves  to  be  better  made  and  framed  by  nature  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  virtue,  than  others  under  the  holiest  precepts  and  best  examples  have 
been  headstrong  and  prone  to  vice  ;  and  having  in  all  the  trials  of  a  firm 
ingrafted  honesty  not  oftener  buckled  in  the  conflict  than  given  every  oppo 
sition  the  foil ;  this  moreover  was  added  by  favour  from  heaven,  as  an 
ornament  and  happiness  to  their  virtue,  that  it  should  be  neither  obscure  in 
the  opinion  of  men,  nor  eclipsed  for  want  of  matter  equal  to  illustrate  itself; 
God  and  man  consenting  in  joint  approbation  to  choose  them  out  as 
worthiest  above  others  to  be  both  the  great  reformers  of  the  church,  and 
the  restorers  of  the  commonwealth.  Nor  did  they  deceive  that  expectation 
which  with  the  eyes  and  desires  of  their  country  was  fixed  upon  them  ;  for 
no  sooner  did  the  force  of  so  much  united  excellence  meet  in  one  globe  of 
brightness  and  efficacy,  but  encountering  the  dazzled  resistance  of  tyranny, 
they  gave  not  over,  though  their  enemies  were  strong  and  subtle,  till  they 
had  laid  her  groveling  upon  the  fatal  block;  with  one  stroke  winning  again 
our  lost  liberties  and  charters,  which  our  forefathers  after  so  many  battles 
could  scarce  maintain.  And  meeting  next,  as  I  may  so  resemble,  with  the 
second  life  of  tyranny  (for  she  was  grown  an  ambiguous  monster,  and  to  be 
slain  in  two  shapes)  guarded  with  superstition,  which  hath  no  small  power 
to  captivate  the  minds  of  men  otherwise  most  wise,  they  neither  were  taken 
with  her  mitred  hypocrisy,  nor  terrified  with  the  push  of  her  bestial  horns, 
but  breaking  them,  immediately  forced  her  to  unbend  the  pontifical  brow, 
and  recoil ;  which  repulse  only  given  to  the  prelates  (that  we  may  imagine 
how  happy  their  removal  would  be)  was  the  producement  of  such  glorious 
effects  and  consequences  in  the  church,  that  if  I  should  compare  them  with 
those  exploits  of  highest  fame  in  poems  and  panegyrics  of  old,  I  am  certain 
it  would  but  diminish  and  impair  their  worth,  who  are  now  my  argument; 
for  those  ancient  worthies  delivered  men  from  such  tyrants  as  were  content 
to  inforce  only  an  outward  obedience,  letting  the  mind  be  as  free  as  it  could  ; 
but  these  have  freed  us  from  a  doctrine  of  tyranny,  that  offered  violence  and 
corruption  even  to  the  inward  persuasion.  They  set  at  liberty  nations  and 
VOL.  I.  19  N 
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cities  of  men  good  and  bad  mixed  together;  but  these  opening  the  prisons 
and  dungeons,  called  out  of  darkness  and  bonds  the  elect  martyrs  and 
witnesses  of  their  Redeemer.  They  restored  the  body  to  ease  and  wealth ; 
but  these,  the  oppressed  conscience  to  that  freedom  which  is  the  chief 
prerogative  of  the  gospel ;  taking  off  those  cruel  burdens  imposed  not  by 
necessity,  as  other  tyrants  are  wont  for  a  safeguard  of  their  lives,  but  laid 
upon  our  necks  by  the  strange  wilfulness  and  wantonness  of  a  needless  and 
jolly  persecutor  called  Indifference.  Lastly,  some  of  those  ancient  deliver 
ers  have  had  immortal  praises  for  preserving  their  citizens  from  a  famine  of 
corn.  But  these,  by  this  only  repulse  of  an  unholy  hierarchy,  almost  in  a 
moment  replenished  with  saving  knowledge  their  country  nigh  famished 
for  want  of  that  which  should  feed  their  souls.  All  this  being  done  while 
two  armies  in  the  field  stood  gazing  on,  the  one  in  reverence  of  such  noble 
ness  quietly  gave  back  and  dislodged ;  the  other,  spite  of  the  unruliness, 
and  doubted  fidelity  in  some  regiments,  was  either  persuaded  or  compelled 
to  disband  and  retire  home.  With  such  a  majesty  had  their  wisdom  begirt 
itself,  that  whereas  others  had  levied  war  to  subdue  a  nation  that  sought 
for  peace,  they  sitting  here  in  peace  could  so  many  miles  extend  the  force 
of  their  single  words,  as  to  overawe  the  dissolute  stoutness  of  an  armed 
power  secretly  stirred  up  and  almost  hired  against  them.  And  having  by  a 
solemn  protestation  vowed  themselves  and  the  kingdom  anew  to  God  and 
his  service,  and  by  a  prudent  foresight  above  what  their  fathers  thought  on, 
prevented  the  dissolution  and  frustrating  of  their  designs  by  an  untimely 
breaking  up  ;  notwithstanding  all  the  treasonous  plots  against  them,  all  the 
rumours  either  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  they  have  not  been  yet  brought  to 
change  their  constant  resolution,  ever  to  think  fearlessly  of  their  own  safeties, 
and  hopefully  of  the  commonwealth :  which  hath  gained  them  such  an 
admiration  from  all  good  men,  that  now  they  hear  it  as  their  ordinary  sur 
name,  to  be  saluted  the  fathers  of  their  country,  and  sit  as  gods  among  daily 
petitions  and  public  thanks  flowing  in  upon  them.  Which  doth  so  little 
yet  exalt  them  in  their  own  thoughts,  that,  with  all  gentle  affability  and 
courteous  acceptance,  they  both  receive  and  return  that  tribute  of  thanks 
which  is  tendered  them ;  testifying  their  zeal  and  desire  to  spend  themselves 
as  it  were  piece-meal  upon  the  grievances  and  wrongs  of  their  distressed 
nation ;  insomuch  that  the  meanest  artizans  and  labourers,  at  other  times 
also  women,  and  often  the  younger  sort  of  servants  assembling  with  their 
complaints,  and  that  sometimes  in  a  less  humble  guise  than  for  petitioners, 
have  gone  with  confidence,  that  neither  their  meanness  would  be  rejected, 
nor  their  simplicity  contemned ;  nor  yet  their  urgency  distasted  either  by 
the  dignity,  wisdom,  or  moderation  of  that  supreme  senate ;  nor  did  they 
depart  unsatisfied.  And  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  general  concourse  of 
suppliants,  the  free  and  ready  admittance,  the  willing  and  speedy  redress 
in  what  is  possible,  it  will  not  seem  much  otherwise,  than  as  if  some  divine 
commission  from  heaven  were  descended  to  take  into  hearing  and  com 
miseration  the  long  remediless  afflictions  of  this  kingdom  ;  were  it  not  that 
none  more  than  themselves  labour  to  remove  and  divert  such  thoughts,  lest 
men  should  place  too  much  confidence  in  their  persons,  still  referring  us 
and  our  prayers  to  him  that  can  grant  all,  and  appointing  the  monthly  return 
of  public  fasts  and  supplications.  Therefore  the  more  they  seek  to  humble 
themselves,  the  more  does  God,  by  manifest  signs  and  testimonies,  visibly 
honour  their  proceedings ;  and  sets  them  as  the  mediators  of  this  his  covenant, 
which  he  offers  us  to  renew.  Wicked  men  daily  conspire  their  hurt,  and 
it  comes  to  nothing ;  rebellion  rages  in  our  Irish  province,  but,  with  mira 
culous  and  lossless  victories  of  few  against  many,  is  daily  discomfited  and 
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broken  ;  if  we  neglect  not  this  early  pledge  of  God's  inclining  towards  us. 
by  the  slackness  of  our  needful  aids.  And  whereas  at  other  times  we  count 
it  ample  honour  when  God  vouchsafes  to  make  man  the  instrument  and 
subordinate  worker  of  his  gracious  will,  such  acceptation  have  their  prayers 
found  with  him,  that  to  them  he  hath  been  pleased  to  make  himself  the 
agent,  and  immediate  performer  of  their  desires ;  dissolving  their  difficulties 
when  they  are  thought  inexplicable,  cutting  out  ways  for  them  where  no 
passage  could  be  seen ;  as  who  is  there  so  regardless  of  divine  Providence, 
that  from  late  occurrences  will  not  confess  ?  If  therefore  it  be  so  high  a  grace 
when  men  are  preferred  to  be  but  the  inferior  officers  of  good  things  from 
God,  what  is  it  when  God  himself  condescends,  and  works  with  his  own 
hands  to  fulfil  the  requests  of  men  ?  Which  I  leave  with  them  as  the  greatest 
praise  that  can  belong  to  human  nature :  not  that  we  should  think  they  are 
at  the  end  of  their  glorious  progress,  but  that  they  will  go  on  to  follow  his 
Almighty  leading,  who  seems  to  have  thus  covenanted  with  them ;  that  if 
the  will  and  the  endeavour  shall  be  theirs  the  performance  and  the  perfec 
ting  shall  his.  Whence  only  it  is  that  I  have  not  feared,  though 'many  wise 
men  have  miscarried  in  praising  great  designs  before  the  utmost  event, 
because  I  see  who  is  their  assistant,  who  is  their  confederate,  who  hath 
engaged  his  omnipotent  arm  to  support  and  crown  with  success  their  faith, 
their  fortitude,  their  just  and  magnanimous  actions,  till  he  have  brought  to 
pass  all  that  expected  good  which,  his  servants  trust,  is  in  his  thoughts  to 
bring  upon  this  land  in  the  full  and  perfect  reformation  of  his  church. 

Thus  far  I  have  digressed,  readers,  from  my  former  subject ;  but  into  such 
a  path,  as  I  doubt  not  ye  will  agree  with  me,  to  be  much  fairer  and  more 
delightful  than  the  roadway  I  was  in.  And  how  to  break  off  suddenly  into 
those  jarring  notes  which  this  confuter  hath  set  me,  I  must  be  wary,  unless 
I  can  provide  against  offending  the  ear,  as  some  musicians  are  wont  skil 
fully  to  fall  out  of  one  key  into  another,  without  breach  of  harmony.  By 
good  luck  therefore,  his  ninth  section  is  spent  in  mournful  elegy,  certain 
passionate  soliloquies,  and  two  whole  pages  of  interrogatories  that  praise 
the  Remonstrant  even  to  the  sonneting  of  "  his  fresh  cheek,  quick  eyes, 
round  tongue,  agile  hand,  and  nimble  invention." 

In  his  tenth  section  he  will  needs  erect  figures,  and  tell  fortunes ;  "I  am 
no  bishop,"  he  says,  "  I  was  never  bom  to  it."  Let  me  tell  therefore  this 
wizard,  since  he  calculates  so  right,  that  he  may  know  there  be  in  the  world, 
and  I  among  those,  who  nothing  admire  his  idol  a  bishopric ;  and  hold  that 
it  wants  so  much  to  be  a  blessing,  as  that  I  rather  deem  it  the  merest,  the 
falsest,  the  most  unfortunate  gift  of  fortune.  And  were  the  punishment  and 
misery  of  being  a  prelate  bishop  terminated  only  in  the  person,  and  did  not 
extend  to  the  affliction  of  the  whole  diocese,  if  I  would  wish  any  thing  in 
the  bitterness  of  soul  to  mine  enemy,  I  would  wish  him  the  biggest  and 
fattest  bishopric.  But  he  proceeds ;  and  the  familiar  belike  informs  him, 
that  "a  rich  widow,  or  a  lecture,  or  both  would  content  me:"  whereby  I 
perceive  him  to  be  more  ignorant  in  his  art  of  divining  than  any  gipsy.  For 
this  I  cannot  omit  without  ingratitude  to  that  Providence  above,  who  hath 
ever  bred  me  up  in  plenty,  although  my  life  hath  not  been  unexpensive  in 
learning,  and  voyaging  about ;  so  long  as  it  shall  please  him  to  lend  me  what 
he  hath  hitherto  thought  good,  which  is  enough  to  serve  me  in  all  honest 
and  liberal  occasions,  and  something  over  besides,  I  were  unthankful  to  that 
highest  bounty,  if  I  should  make  myself  so  poor,  as  to  solicit  needily  any 
such  kind  of  rich  hopes  as  this  fortune-teller  dreams  of.  And  that  he  may 
further  learn  how  his  astrology  is  wide  all  the  houses  of  heaven  in  spelling 
marriages,  I  care  not  if  I  tell  him  thus  much  professedly,  though  it  be  the 
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losing  of  my  rich  hopes,  as  he  calls  them,  that  I  think  with  them  who,  both 
in  prudence  and  elegance  of  spirit,  would  choose  a  virgin  of  mean  fortunes 
honestly  bred,  before  the  wealthiest  widow.  The  fiend  therefore,  that  told 
our  Chaldean  the  contrary,  was  a  lying  fiend.  His  next  venom  he  utters 
against  a  prayer,  which  he  found  in  the  Animadversions,  angry  it  seems  to 
find  any  prayers  but  in  the  service  book ;  he  dislikes  it,  and  I  therefore  like 
it  the  better.  "It  was  theatrical,''  he  says;  and  yet  it  consisted  most  of 
Scripture  language ;  it  had  no  rubric  to  be  sung  in  an  antic  cope  upon  the 
stage  of  a  high  altar.  "  It  was  bigmouthed,"  he  says ;  no  marvel,  if  it  were 
.framed  as  the  voice  of  three  kingdoms ;  neither  was  it  a  prayer  so  much  as 
a  hymn  in  prose,  frequent  both  in  the  prophets,  and  in  human  authors ; 
therefore  the  style  was  greater  than  for  an  ordinary  prayer.  "  It  was  an 
astonishing  prayer."  I  thank  him  for  that  confession,  so  it  was  intended  to 
astound  and  to  astonish  the  guilty  prelates ;  and  this  confuter  confesses,  that 
with  him  it  wrought  that  effect.  But  in  that  which  follows,  he  does  not 
play  the  soothsayer,  but  the  diabolic  slanderer  of  prayers.  "  It  was  made," 
he  says,  "not  so  much  to  please  God,  or  to  benefit  the  weal  public,"  (how 
dares  the  viper  judge  that?)  "but  to  intimate,"  saith  he,  "your  good  abili 
ties  to  her  that  is  your  rich  hopes,  your  Maronilla."  How  hard  is  it  when 
a  man  meets  with  a  fool,  to  keep  his  tongue  from  folly!  That  were  mise 
rable  indeed  to  be  a  courtier  of  Maronilla,  and  withal  of  such  a  hapless  in 
vention,  as  that  no  way  should  be  left  me  to  present  my  meaning  but  to 
make  myself  a  canting  probationer  of  orisons.  The  Remonstrant,  when  he 
was  as  young  as  I,  could 

"Teach  each  hollow  grove  to  sound  his  love, 

Wearying  echo  with  one  changeless  word." — TOOTHLESS  SATIRES. 

And  so  he  well  might,  arid  all  his  auditory  besides  with  his  "  teach  each." 

"  Whether  so  rne  list  my  lovely  thoughts  to  sing, 

Corne  dance  ye  nimble  dryads  by  my  side, 

Whiles  I  report  my  fortunes  or  my  loves." — TOOTHLESS  SATIRES. 

Delicious!  he  had  that  whole  bevy  at  command  whether  in  morrice  or  at 
maypole  ;  whilst  I  by  this  figure-caster  must  be  imagined  in  such  distress  as 
to  sue  to  Maronilla,  and  yet  left  so  impoverished  of  what  to  say,  as  to  turn 
my  liturgy  into  my  lady's  psalter.  Believe  it,  graduate,  I  am  not  altogether 
so  rustic,,  and  nothing  so  irreligious,  but  as  far  distant  from  a  lecturer,  as  the 
merest  laic,  for  any  consecrating  hand  of  a  prelate  that  shall  ever  touch  me. 
Yet  I  shall  not  decline  the  more  for  that,  to  speak  my  opinion  in  the  con 
troversy  next  moved,  "  whether  the  people  may  be  allowed  for  competent 
judges  of  a  minister's  ability."  For  how  else  can  be  fulfilled  that  which 
God  hath  promised,  to  pour  out  such  abundance  of  knowledge  upon  all 
sorts  of  men  in  the  times  of  the  gospel  ?  How  should  the  people  examine 
the  doctrine  which  is  taught  them,  as  Christ  and  his  apostles  continually  bid 
them  do  ?  How  should  they  "  discern  and  beware  of  false  prophets,  and 
try  every  spirit,"  if  they  must  be  thought  unfit  to  judge  of  the  minister's 
abilities  ?  The  apostles  ever  laboured  to  persuade  the  Christian  flock,  that 
they  "were  called  in  Christ  to  all  perfectness  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and 
full  assurance  of  understanding  in  the  mystery  of  God."  But  the  non-resi 
dent  and  plurality-gaping  prelates,  the  gulfs  and  whirlpools  of  benefices, 
but  the  dry  pits  of  ait  sound  doctrine,  that  they  may  the  better  preach  what 
they  list  to  their  sheep,  are  still  possessing  them  that  they  are  sheep  indeed, 
without  judgment,  without  understanding,  "  the  very  beasts  of  mount  Sinai," 
as  this  confuter  calls  them  ;  which  words  of  theirs  may  serve  to  condemn 
them  out  of  their  own  mouths,  and  to  show  the  gross  contrarieties  that  are 
in  their  opinions :  for  while  none  think  the  people  so  void  of  knowledge  as 
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the  prelates  think  them,  none  are  so  backward  and  malignant  as  they  to 
bestow  knowledge  upon  them ;  both  by  suppressing  the  frequency  of  ser 
mons,  and  the  printed  explanations  of  the  English  Bible.  No  marvel  if  the 
people  turn  beasts,  when  their  teachers  themselves,  as  Isaiah  calls  them, 
"  are  dumb  and  greedy  dogs,  that  can  never  have  enough,  ignorant,  blind, 
and  cannot  understand ;  who,  while  they  all  look  their  own  way,  every  one 
for  his  gain  from  his  quarter,"  how  many  parts  of  the  land  are  fed  with 
windy  ceremonies  instead  of  sincere  milk ;  and  while  one  prelate  enjoys  the 
nourishment  and  right  of  twenty  ministers,  how  many  waste  places  are  left 
as  dark  as  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  sitting  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death,"  without  preaching  minister,  without  light.  So  little  care  they 
of  beasts  to  make  them  men,  that  by  their  sorcerous  doctrine  of  formalities, 
they  take  the  way  to  transform  them  out  of  Christian  men  into  judaizing 
beasts.  Had  they  but  taught  the  land,  or  suffered  it  to  be  taught,  as  Christ 
would  it  should  have  been  in  all  plenteous  dispensation  of  the  word,  then 
the  poor  mechanic  might  have  so  accustomed  his  ear  to  good  teaching,  as 
to  have  discerned  between  faithful  teachers  and  false.  But  now,  with  a 
most  inhuman  cruelty,  they  who  have  put  out  the  people's  eyes,  reproach 
them  of  their  blindness;  just  as  the  Pharisees  their  true  fathers  were  wont, 
who  could  not  endure  that  the  people  should  be  thought  competent  judges 
of  Christ's  doctrine,  although  we  know  they  judged  far  better  than  those 
great  rabbies :  yet  "  this  people,"  said  they,  "  that  know  not  the  law  is 
accursed."  We  need  not  the  authority  of  Pliny  brought  to  tell  us,  the 
people  cannot  judge  of  a  minister :  yet  that  hurts  not.  For  as  none  can 
judge  of  a  painter,  or  statuary,  but  he  who  is  an  artist,  that  is,  either  in  the 
practice  or  theory,  which  is  often  separated  from  the  practice,  and  judges 
learnedly  without  it ;  so  none  can  judge  of  a  Christian  teacher,  but  he  who 
hath  either  the  practice,  or  the  knowledge  of  Christian  religion,  though  not 
so  artfully  digested  in  him.  And  who  almost  of  the  meanest  Christians  hath 
not  heard  the  Scriptures  often  read  from  his  childhood,  besides  so  many 
sermons  and  lectures  more  in  number  than  any  student  hath  heard  in  philo 
sophy,  whereby  he  may  easily  attain  to  know  when  he  is  wisely  taught, 
and  when  weakly  ?  whereof  three  ways  I  remember  are  set  down  in  Scrip 
ture  ;  the  one  is  to  read  often  the  best  of  books  written  to  this  purpose,  that 
not  the  wise  only,  but  the  simple  and  ignorant,  may  learn  by  them ;  the 
other  way  to  know  of  a  minister  is,  by  the  life  he  leads,  whereof  the  mean 
est  understanding  may  be  apprehensive.  The  last  way  to  judge  aright  in 
this  point  is,  when  he  who  judges,  lives  a  Christian  life  himself.  Which 
of  these  three  will  the  confuter  affirm  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  a  plain  arti- 
zan  ?  And  what  reason  then  is  there  left,  wherefore  he  should  be  denied 
his  voice  in  the  election  of  his  minister,  as  not  thought  a  competent  discerner  ? 
It  is  but  arrogance  therefore,  and  the  pride  of  a  metaphysical  fume,  to  think 
that  "  the  mutinous  rabble"  (for  so  he  calls  the  Christian  congregation) 
"  would  be  so  mistaken  in  a  clerk  of  the  university,"  that  were  to  be  their 
minister.  I  doubt  me  those  clerks,  that  think  so,  are  more  mistaken  in 
themselves ;  and  what  with  truanting  and  debauchery,  what  with  false 
grounds  and  the  weakness  of  natural  faculties  in  many  of  them,  (it  being  a 
maxim  in  some  men  to  send  the  simplest  of  their  sons  thither,)  perhaps 
there  would  be  found  among  them  as  many  unsolid  and  corrupted  judgments 
both  in  doctrine  and  life,  as  in  any  other  two  corporations  of  like  bigness. 
This  is  undoubted,  that  if  any  carpenter,  smith,  or  weaver,  were  such  a 
bungler  in  his  trade,  as  the  greater  number  of  them  are  in  their  profession, 
he  would  starve  for  any  custom.  And  should  he  exercise  his  manufacture 
as  little  as  they  do  their  talents,  he  would  forget  his  art;  and  should  he  mis- 
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take  his  tools  as  they  do  theirs,  he  would  mar  all  the  work  he  took  in  fyand. 
How  few  among  them  that  know  to  write  or  speak  in  a  pure  style  ;  much 
less  to  distinguish  the  ideas,  and  various  kinds  of  style  ;  in  Latin  barbarous, 
and  oft  not  without  solecisms,  declaiming  in  rugged  and  miscellaneous  gear 
blown  together  by  the  four  winds,  and  in  their  choice  preferring  the  gay 
rankness  of  Apuleius,  Arnobius,  or  any  modern  fustianist,  before  the  native 
Latinisms  of  Cicero.  In  the  Greek  tongue  most  of  them  unlettered,  or 
"  unentered  to  any  sound  proficiency  in  those  attic  masters  of  moral  wisdom 
and  eloquence."  In  the  Hebrew  text,  which  is  so  necessary  to  be  under 
stood,  except  it  be  some  few  of  them,  their  lips  are  utterly  uncircumcised. 
No  less  are  they  out  of  the  way  in  philosophy,  pestering  their  heads  with 
the  sapless  dotages  of  old  Paris  and  Salamanca.  And  that  which  is  the  main 
point,  in  their  sermons  affecting  the  comments  and  postils  of  friars  and 
Jesuits,  but  scorning  and  slighting  the  reformed  writers ;  insomuch  that  the 
better  sort  among  them  will  confess  it  a  rare  matter  to  hear  a  true  edifying 
sermon  in  either  of  their  great  churches;  and  that  such  as  are  most  hummed 
and  applauded  there,  would  scarcely  be  suffered  the  second  hearing  in  a 
grave  congregation  of  pious  Christians.  Is  there  cause  why  these  men 
should  overwean,  and  be  so  queasy  of  the  rude  multitude,  lest  their  deep 
worth  should  be  undervalued  for  want  of  fit  umpires  ?  No,  my  matriculated 
confutant,  there  will  not  want  in  any  congregation  of  this  island,  that  hath 
not  been  altogether  famished  "or  wholly  perverted  with  prelatish  leaven  ; 
there  will  not  want  divers  plain  and  solid  men,  that  have  learned  by  the 
experience  of  a  good  conscience,  what  it  is  to  be  well  taught,  who  will  soon 
look  through  and  through  both  the  lofty  nakedness  of  your  latinizing  bar 
barian,  and  the  finical  goosery  of  your  neat  sermon  actor.  And  so  I  leave 
you  and  your  fellow  "stars,"  as  you  term  them,  "  of  either  horizon,"  mean 
ing  I  suppose  either  hemisphere,  unless  you  will  be  ridiculous  in  your  astro 
nomy :  for  the  rational  horizon  in  heaven  is  but  one,  and  the  sensible  hori 
zons  in  earth  are  innumerable  ;  so  that  your  allusion  was  as  erroneous  as  your 
stars.  But  that  you  did  well  to  prognosticate  them  all  at  lowest  in  the 
horizon ;  that  is,  either  seeming  bigger  than  they  are  through  the  mist  and 
vapour  which  they  raise,  or  else  sinking  and  wasted  to  the  snuff  in  their 
western  socket. 


SECTION  XL 

His  eleventh  section  intends  I  know  not  what,  unless  to  clog  us  with  the 
residue  of  his  phlegmatic  sloth,  discussing  with  a  heavy  pulse  the  "expe 
dience  of  set  'forms;"  which  no  question  but  to  some,  and  for  some  .time 
may  be  permitted,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  usefully  set  forth  by  the  church 
a  common  directory  of  public  prayer,  especially  in  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments.  But  that  it  should  therefore  be  enforced  where  both  minister 
and  people  profess  to  have  no  need,  but  to  be  scandalized  by  it,  that,  I  hope, 
every  sensible  Christian  will  deny:  and  the  reasons  of  such  denial  the  con- 
futer  himself,  as  his  bounty  still  is  to  his  adversary,  will  give  us  out  of  his 
affirmation.  First  saith  he,  "  God  in  his  providence  hath  chosen  some  to 
teach  others,  and  pray  for  others,  as  ministers  and  pastors."  Whence  I 
gather,  that  however  the  faculty  of  others  may  be,  yet  that  they  wrhom  God 
hath  set  apart  to  his  ministry,  are  by  him  endued  with  an  ability  of  prayer ; 
because  their  office  is  to  pray  for  others,  and  not  to  be  the  lip-working 
deacons  of  other  men's  appointed  words.  Nor  is  it  easily  credible,  that  he 
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who  can  preach  well,  should  be  unable  to  pray  well ;  whenas  it  is  indeed 
the  same  ability  to  speak  affirmatively,  or  doctrinally,  and  only  by  changing 
the  mood,  to  speak  prayingly.  In  vain  therefere  do  they  pretend  to  want 
utterance  in  prayer,  who  can  find  utterance  to  preach.  And  if  prayer  be 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  why  do  they  admit  those  to  the  ministry,  who  want  a 
main  gift  of  their  function,  and  prescribe  gifted  men  to  use  that  which  is 
the  remedy  of  another  man's  want ;  setting  them  their  tasks  to  read,  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  stands  ready  to  assist  in  his  ordinance  with  the  gift  of  free 
conceptions  ?  What  if  it  be  granted  to  the  infirmity  of  some  ministers  (though 
such  seem  rather  to  be  half  ministers)  to  help  themselves  with  a  set  form, 
shall  it  therefore  be  urged  upon  the  plenteous  graces  of  others  ?  And  let  it 
be  granted  to  some  people  while  they  are  babes  in  Christian  gifts,  were  it 
not  better  to  take  it  away  soon  after,  as  we  do  loitering  books  and  inter- 
lineary  translations  from  children  ;  to  stir  up  and  exercise  that  portion  of  the 
Spirit  which  is  in  them,  and  not  impose  it  upon  congregations  who  not  only 
deny  to  need  it,  but  as  a  thing  troublesome  and  offensive,  refuse  it  ?  An 
other  reason  which  he  brings  for  liturgy,  is  "the  preserving  of  order,  unity, 
and  piety ;"  and  the  same  shall  be  my  reason  against  liturgy.  For  I,  readers, 
shall  always  be  of  this  opinion,  that  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  rather 
than  to  the  fair  seeming  pretences  of  men,  is  the  best  and  most  dutiful  order 
that  a  Christian  can  observe.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  manifest  the  gift  of 
prayer  in  his  minister,  what  more  seemly  order  in  the  congregation,  than  to 
go  along  with  that  man  in  our  devoutest  affections  ?  For  him  to  abridge 
himself  by  reading,  and  to  forestall  himself  in  those  petitions,  which  he  must 
either  omit,  or  vainly  repeat,  when  he  comes  into  the  pulpit  under  a  show 
of  order,  is  the  greatest  disorder.  Nor  is  unity  less  broken,  especially  by 
our  liturgy,  though  this  author  would  almost  bring  the  communion  of 
saints  to  a  communion  of  liturgical  words.  For  what  other  reformed 
church  holds  communion  with  us  by  our  liturgy,  and  does  not  rather  dislike 
it?  And  among  ourselves,  who  knows  it  not  to  have  been  a  perpetual  cause 
of  disunion  ? 

Lastly,  it  hinders  piety  rather  than  sets  it  forward,  being  more  apt  to 
weaken  the  spiritual  faculties,  if  the  people  be  not  weaned  from  it  in  due 
time ;  as  the  daily  pouring  in  of  hot  waters  quenches  the  natural  heat.  For 
not  only  the  body  and  the  mind,  but  also  the  improvement  of  God's  Spirit, 
is  quickened  by  using.  Whereas  they  who  will  ever  adhere  to  liturgy, 
bring  themselves  in  the  end  to  such  a  pass  by  over  much  leaning,  as  to  lose 
even  the  legs  of  their  devotion.  These  inconveniences  and  dangers  follow 
the  compelling  of  set  forms :  but  that  the  toleration  of  the  English  liturgy  now 
in  use  is  more  dangerous  than  the  compelling  of  any  other,  which  the 
reformed  churches  use,  these  reasons  following  may  evince.  To  contend 
that  it  is  fantastical,  if  not  senseless  in  some  places,  were  a  copious  argu 
ment,  especially  in  the  Responsories.  For  such  alterations  as  are  there 
used  must  be  by  several  persons ;  but  the  minister  and  the  people  cannot  so 
sever  their  interests,  as  to  sustain  several  persons ;  he  being  the  only  mouth 
of  the  whole  body  which  he  presents.  And  if  the  people  pray,  he  being  silent, 
or  they  ask  any  one  thing,  and  he  another,  it  either  changes  the  property, 
making  the  priest  the  people,  and  the  people  the  priest,  by  turns,  or  else 
makes  two  persons  and  two  bodies  representative  where  there  should  be 
but  one.  Which,  if  it  be  nought  else,  must  needs  be  a  strange  quaintness 
in  ordinary  prayer.  The  like,  or  worse,  may  be  said  of  the  litany,  \vherein 
neither  priest  nor  people  speak  any  entire  sense  of  themselves  throughout 
the  whole,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it ;  only  by  the  timely  contribution  of 
their  parted  stakes,  closing  up  as  it  were  the  schism  of  a  sliced  prayer,  the) 
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pray  not  in  vain,  for  by  this  means  they  keep  life  between  them  in  a  piece 
of  gasping  sense,  and  keep  down  the  sauciness  of  a  continual  rebounding 
nonsense.  And  hence  it  is,  that  as  it  hath  been  far  from  the  imitation  of 
any  warranted  prayer,  so  we  all  know  it  hath  been  obvious  to  be  the  pattern 
of  many  a  jig.  And  he  who  hath  but  read  in  good  books  of  devotion  and 
no  more,  cannot  be  so  either  of  ear  or  judgment  unpractised  to  dis 
tinguish  what  is  grave,  pathetical,  devout,  and  what  not,  but  will  presently 
perceive  this  liturgy  all  over  in  conception  lean  and  dry,  of  affections  empty 
and  unmoving,  of  passion,  or  any  height  whereto  the  soul  might  soar  upon 
the  wings  of  zeal,  destitute  and  barren ;  besides  errors,  tautologies,  imper 
tinences,  as  those  thanks  in  the  woman's  churching  for  her  delivery  from 
sunburning  and  moonblasting,  as  if  she  had  been  travailing  not  in  her  bed, 
but  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  So  that  while  some  men  cease  not  to  admire 
the  incomparable  frame  of  our  liturgy,  I  cannot  but  admire  as  fast  what 
they  think  is  become  of  judgment  and  taste  in  other  men,  that  they  can  hope 
to  be  heard  without  laughter.  And  if  this  were  all,  perhaps  it  were  a 
compilable  matter.  But  when  we  remember  this  our  liturgy  where  we  found 
it,  whence  we  had  it,  and  yet  where  we  left  it,  still  serving  to  all  the 
abominations  of  the  antichristian  temple,  it  may  be  wondered  now  we  can 
demur  whether  it  should  be  done  away  or  no,  and  not  rather  fear  we  have 
highly  offended  in  using  it  so  long.  It  hath  indeed  been  pretended  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  mass,  but  so  little  proved,  that  whereas  other  corrupt 
liturgies  have  had  withal  such  a  seeming  antiquity,  as  that  their  publishers 
have  ventured  to  ascribe  them  with  their  worst  corruptions  either  to  St. 
Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  or  at  least  to  Chrysostom  or  Basil,  ours  hath 
been  never  able  to  find  either  age  or  author  allowable,  on  whom  to  father 
those  things  therein  which  are  least  offensive,  except  the  two  creeds,  for 
Te  Deum  has  a  smatch  in  it  of  Limbus  Patrum  :  as  if  Christ  had  not "  opened 
the  kingdom  of  heaven"  before  he  had  a  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death." 
So  that  having  received  it  from  the  papal  church  as  an  original  creature,  for 
aught  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  formed  and  fashioned  by  workmasters 
ill  to  be  trusted,  we  may  be  assured  that  if  God  loathe  the  best  of  an  ido 
later's  prayer,  much  more  the  conceited  fangle  of  his  prayer.  This  con- 
futer  himself  confesses  that  a  community  of  the  same  set  form  in  prayers,  is 
that  which  "  makes  church  and  church  truly  one  :"  we  then  using  a  liturgy 
far  more  like  to  the  mass  book  than  to  any  protestant  set  form,  by  his  own 
words  must  have  more  communion  with  the  Romish  church,  than  with  any 
of  the  reformed.  How  can  we  then  not  partake  with  them  the  curse  and 
vengeance  of  their  superstition,  to  whom  we  come  so  near  in  the  same  set 
form  and  dress  of  our  devotion  ?  Do  we  think  to  sift  the  matter  finer  than 
we  are  sure  God  in  his  jealousy  will,  who  detested  both  the  gold  and  the 
spoil  of  idolatrous  cities,  and  forbad  the  eating  of  things  offered  to  idols  ? 
Are  we  stronger  than  he,  to  brook  that  which  his  heart  cannot  brook  ?  It  i 
not  surely  because  we  think  that  prayers  are  no  where  to  be  had  but  at 
Rome  ?  That  were  a  foul  scorn  and  indignity  cast  upon  all  the  reformed 
churches,  and  our  own :  if  we  imagine  that  all  the  godly  ministers  of 
England  are  not  able  to  newmould  a  better  and  more  pious  liturgy  than  this 
which  was  conceived  and  infanted  by  an  idolatrous  mother,  how  basely 
were  that  to  esteem  of  God's  Spirit,  and  all  the  holy  blessings  and  privileges 
of  a  true  church  above  a  false!  Hark  ye,  prelates,  is  this  your  glorious 
mother  of  England,  who,  whenas  Christ  hath  taught  her  to  pray,  thinks  it 
not  enough  unless  she  add  thereto  the  teaching  of  Antichrist  ?  How  can  we 
believe  ye  would  refuse  to  take  the  stipend  of  Rome,  when  ye  shame  not 
to  live  upon  the  almsbasket  of  her  prayers  ?  Will  ye  persuade  us,  that  ye 
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can  curse  Rome  from  your  hearts,  when  none  but  Rome  must  teach  ye  to 
pray  ?  Abraham  disdained  to  take  so  much  as  a  thread  or  a  shoelatchet  from 
the  king  of  Sodom,  though  no  foe  of  his,  but  a  wicked  king ;  and  shall  we 
receive  our  prayers  at  the  bounty  of  our  more  wicked  enemies,  whose 
gifts  are  no  gifts,  but  the  instruments  of  our  bane  ?  Alas !  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  should  blow  as  an  uncertain  wind,  should  so  mistake  his  inspiring,  so 
misbestow  his  gifts  promised  only  to  the  elect,  that  the  idolatrous  should  find 
words  acceptable  to  present  God  with,  and  abound  to  their  neighbours, 
while  the  true  professors  of  the  gospel  can  find  nothing,  of  their  own  worth 
the  constituting,  wherewith  to  worship  God  in  public!  Consider -if  this  be 
to  magnify  the  church  of  England,  and  not  rather  to  display  her  nakedness 
to  all  the  world.  Like  therefore  as  the  retaining  of  this  Romish  liturgy  is  a 
provocation  to  God,  and  a  dishonour  to  our  church,  so  is  it  by  those  cere 
monies,  those  purifvings  and  offerings  at  the  altar,  a  pollution  and  disturb 
ance  to  the  gospel  itself;  and  a  kind  of  driving  us  with  the  foolish  Galatians 
to  another  gospel.  For  that  which  the  apostles  taught  hath  freed  us  in 
religion  from  the  ordinances  of  men,  and  commands  that  "  burdens  be  not 
laid"  upon  the  redeemed  of  Christ ;  though  the  formalist  will  say,  What,  no 
decency  in  God's  worship  ?  Certainly,  readers,  the  worship  of  God  singly 
in  itself,  the  very  act  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  with  those  free  and  unim- 
posed  expressions  which  from  a  sincere  heart  unbidden  come  into  the  out 
ward  gesture,  is  the  greatest  decency  that  can  be  imagined.  Which  to  dress 
up  and  garnish  with  a  devised  bravery  abolished  in  the  law,  and  disclaimed 
by  the  gospel,  adds  nothing  but  a  deformed  ugliness;  and  hath  ever  afforded 
a  colourable  pretence  to  bring  in  all  those  traditions  and  carnalities  that  are 
so  killing  to  the  power  and  virtue  of  the  gospel.  What  was  that  which  made 
the  Jews,  figured  under  the  names  of  Aholah  and  Aholibah,  go  a  whoring 
after  all  the  heathen's  inventions,  but  that  they  saw  a  religion  gorgeously 
attired  and  desirable  to  the  eye  ?  What  was  all  that  the  false  doctors 
of  the  primitive  church  and  ever  since  have  done,  but  "  to  make  a  fair 
show  in  the  flesh,"  as  St.  Paul's  words  are  ?  If  we  have  indeed  given  a 
bill  of  divorce  to  popery  and  superstition,  why  do  we  not  say  as  to  a 
divorced  wife,  Those  things  which  are  yours  take  them  all  with  you,  and 
they  shall  sweep  after  you  ?  Why  were  not  we  thus  wise  at  our  parting 
from  Rome  ?  Ah !  like  a  crafty  adulteress  she  forgot  not  all  her  smooth  looks 
and  enticing  words  at  her  parting ;  yet  keep  these  letters,  these  tokens,  and 
these  few  ornaments ;  I  am  not  all  so  greedy  of  what  is  mine,  let  them  pre 
serve  with  you  the  memory  of  what  I  am  ?  No,  but  of  what  I  was,  once  fair 
and  lovely  in  your  eyes.  Thus  did  those  tender-hearted  reformers  dotingly 
suffer  themselves  to  be  overcome  with  harlot's  language.  And  she  like  a 
witch,  but  with  a  contrary  policy,  did  not  take  something  of  theirs,  that  she 
still  might  have  power  to  bewitch  them,  but  for  the  same  intent  left  some 
thing  of  her  own  behind  her.  And  that  her  whorish  cunning  should  pre 
vail  to  work  upon  us  her  deceitful  ends,  though  it  be  sad  to  speak,  yet 
such  is  our  blindness,  that  we  deserve.  For  we  are  deep  in  dotage.  We 
cry  out  sacrilege  and  misdevotion  against  those  who  in  zeal  have  de 
molished  the  dens  and  cages  of  her  unclean  wallowings.  We  stand  for  a 
popish  liturgy  as  for  the  ark  of  our  covenant.  And  so  little  does  it  appear 
our  prayers  are  from  the  heart,  that  multitudes  of  us  declare,  they  know 
not  how  to  pray  but  by  rote.  Yet  they  can  learnedly  invent  a  prayer  of 
their  own  to  the  parliament,  that  they  may  still  ignorantly  read  the  prayers 
of  other  men  to  God.  They  object,  that  if  we  must  forsake  all  that  is 
Rome's,  we  must  bid  adieu  to  our  creed  ;  and  I  had  thought  our  creed 
had  been  of  the  Apostles,  for  so  it  bears  title.  But  if  it  be  hers,  let  her 
VOL.  I.  20 
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take  it.  We  can  want  no  creed,  so  long  as  we  want  not  the  Scriptures. 
We  magnify  those  who,  in  reforming  our  church,  have  inconsiderately  and 
blamefully  permitted  the  old  leaven  to  remain  and  sour  our  whole  lump. 
But  they  were  martyrs  ;  true,  and  he  that  looks  well  into  the  book  of  God's 
providence,  if  he  read  there,  that  God  for  this  their  negligence  and  halting 
brought  all  that  following  persecution  upon  this  church,  and  on  themselves, 
perhaps  will  be  found  at  the  last  day  not  to  have  read  amiss. 


SECTION  XII. 

BUT  now,  readers,  we  have  the  port  within  sight;  his  last  section,  which 
is  no  deep  one,  remains  only  to  be  forded,  and  then  the  wished  shore.  And 
here  first  it  pleases  him  much,  that  he  had  descried  me,  as  he  conceives,  to 
be  unread  in  the  councils.  Concerning  which  matter  it  will  not  be  unne 
cessary  to  shape  him  this  answer ;  that  some  years  I  had  spent  in  the  stories 
of  those  Greek  and  Roman  exploits,  wherein  I  found  many  things  both 
nobly  done,  and  worthily  spoken ;  when  coming  in  the  method  of  time  to 
that  age  wherein  the  church  had  obtained  a  Christian  emperor,  I  so  prepared 
myself,  as  being  now  to  read  examples  of  wisdom  and  goodness  among 
those  who  were  foremost  in  the  church,  not  elsewhere  to  be  paralleled ; 
but,  to  the  amazement  of  what  I  expected,  I  found  it  all  quite  contrary ; 
excepting  in  some  very  few,  nothing  but  ambition,  corruption,  contention, 
combustion  ;  insomuch  that  I  could  not  but  love  the  historian  Socrates, 
who,  in  the  proem  to  his  fifth  book  professes,  "  he  was  fain  to  intermix 
affairs  of  state,  for  that  it  would  be  else  an  extreme  annoyance  to  hear  in  a 
continued  discourse  the  endless  brabbles  and  counter-plottings  of  the 
bishops."  Finding,  therefore,  the  most  of  their  actions  in  single  to  be 
weak,  and  yet  turbulent ;  full  of  strife,  and  yet  flat  of  spirit ;  and  the  sum 
of  their  best  councils  there  collected,  to  be  most  commonly  in  questions 
either  trivial  and  vain,  or  else  of  short  and  easy  decision,  without  that  great 
bustle  which  they  made  ;  I  concluded  that  if  their  single  ambition  and  igno 
rance  was  such,  then  certainly  united  in  a  council  it  would  be  much  more ; 
and  if  the  compendious  recital  of  what  they  there  did  was  so  tedious  and 
unprofitable,  then  surely  to  set  out  the  whole  extent  of  their  tattle  in  a  dozen 
volumes  would  be  a  loss  of  time  irrecoverable.  Besides  that  which  I  had 
read  of  St.  Martin,  who  for  his  last  sixteen  years  could  never  be  persuaded 
to  be  at  any  council  of  the  bishops.  And  Gregory  Nazianzen  betook  him 
to  the  same  resolution,  affirming  to  Procopius,  "  that  of  any  council  or  meet 
ing  of  bishops  he  never  saw  good  end  ;  nor  any  remedy  thereby  of  evil  in 
the  church,  but  rather  an  increase.  For,"  saith  he,  "their  contentions  and 
desire  of  lording  no  tongue  is  able  to  express."  I  have  not,  therefore,  I 
confess,  read  more  of  the  councils  save  here  and  there  ;  I  should  be  sorry 
to  have  been  such  a  prodigal  of  my  time :  but  that  which  is  better,  I  can 
assure  this  confuter,  I  have  read  into  them  all.  And  if  I  want  any  thing 
yet,  I  shall  reply  something  toward  that  which  in  the  defence  of  Mureena 
was  answered  by  Cicero  to  Sulpitius  the  lawyer.  If  ye  provoke  me  (for  at 
no  hand  else  will  I  undertake  such  a  frivolous  labour)  I  will  in  three  months 
be  an  expert  councilist.  For,  be  not  deceived,  readers,  by  men  that  would 
overawe  your  ears  with  big  names  and  huge  tomes  that  contradict  and  re 
peal  one  another,  because  they  can  cram  a  margin  with  citations.  Do  but 
winnow  their  chaff  from  their  wheat,  ye  shall  see  their  great  heap  shrink  and 
wax  thin  past  belief.  From  hence  he  passes  to  inquire  wherefore  I  should 
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blame  the  vices  of  the  prelates  only,  seeing  the  inferior  clergy  is  known  to 
be  as  faulty.  To  which  let  him  hear  in  brief;  that  those  priests  whose  vices 
have  been  notorious,  are  all  prelatical,  which  argues  both  the  impiety  of  that 
opinion,  and  the  wicked  remissness  of  that  government.  We  hear  not  of 
any  which  are  called  nonconformists,  that  have  been  accused  of  scandalous 
living;  but  are  known  to  be  pious  or  at  least  sober  men.  Which  is  a  great 
good  argument  that  they  are  in  the  truth  and  prelates  in  the  error.  He 
would  be  resolved  next,  "  What  the  corruption  of  the  universities  concern 
the  prelates  ?"  And  to  that  let  him  take  this,  that  the  Remonstrant  having 
spoken  as  if  learning  would  decay  with  the  removal  of  prelates,  I  showed 
him  that  while  books  were  extant  and  in  print,  learning  could  not  readily 
be  at  a  worse  pass  in  the  universities  than  it  was  now  under  their  govern 
ment.  Then  he  seeks  to  justify  the  pernicious  sermons  of  the  clergy,  as  if 
they  upheld  sovereignty ;  whenas  all  Christian  sovereignty  is  by  law,  and  to 
no  other  end  but  to  the  maintenance  of  the  common  good.  But  their  doc 
trine  was  plainly  the  dissolution  of  law,  which  only  sets  up  sovereignty,  and 
the  erecting  of  an  arbitrary  sway  according  to  private  will,  to  which  they 
would  enjoin  a  slavish  obedience  without  law  ;  which  is  the  known  defini 
tion  of  a  tyrant,  and  a  tyrannised  people.  A  little  beneath  he  denies  that 
great  riches  in  the  church  are  the  baits  of  pride  and  ambition ;  of  which 
error  to  undeceive  him,  I  shall  allege  a  reputed  divine  authority,  as  ancient 
as  Constantine,  which  his  love  to  antiquity  must  not  except  against ;  and  to 
add  the  more  weight,  he  shall  learn  it  rather  in  the  words  of  our  old  poet 
Gower  than  in' mine,  that  he  may  see  it  is  no  new  opinion,  but  a  truth  deli 
vered  of  old  by  a  voice  from  Heaven,  and  ratified  by  long  experience. 

"  This  Constantine  which  heal  hath  found, 

Within  Rome  anon  let  found 

Two  churches  which  he  did  make 

For  Peter  and  for  Paul's  sake  : 

Of  whom  he  had  a  vision, 

And  yafe  thereto  possession 

Of  lordship  and  of  world's  good, 

But  how  so  that  his  will  was  good 

Toward  the  pope  and  his  franchise, 

Yet  hath  it  proved  otherwise 

To  see  the  working  of  the  deed 

For  in  chronick  thus  I  read, 

Anon  as  he  hath  made  the  yeft, 

A  voice  was  heard  on  high  the  left, 

Of  which  all  Rome  was  adrad, 

And  said,  this  day  venim  is  shad 

In  holy  Church,  of  temporal 

That  meddleth  with  the  spiritual; 

And  how  it  slant  in  that  degree, 

Yet  may  a  man  the  sooth  see. 

God  amend  it  when  He  will, 

I  can  thereto  none  other  skill." 

But  there  were  beasts  of  prey,  saith  he,  before  wealth  was  bestowed  on 
the  church.  What,  though,  because  the  vultures  had  then  but  small  pick 
ings,  shall  we  therefore  go  and  fling  them  a  full  gorge  ?  If  they  for  lucre 
use  to  creep  into  the  church  undiscernibly,  the  more  wisdom  will  it  be  sc 
to  provide  that  no  revenue  there  may  exceed  the  golden  mean  ;  for  so,  good 
pastors  will  be  content,  as  having  need  of  no  more,  and  knowing  withal  the 
precept  and  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  also  will  be  less  tempted 
to  ambition.  The  bad  will  have  but  small  matter  whereon  to  set  their 
mischief  awork  ;  and  the  worst  and  subtlest  heads  will  not  come  at  all,  when 
they  shall  see  the  crop  nothing  answerable  to  their  capacious  greediness ; 
for  small  temptations  allure  but  dribbling  offenders  ;  but  a  great  purchase 
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will  call  such  as  both  are  most  able  of  themselves,  and  will  be  most  enabled 
hereby  to  compass  dangerous  projects.  But,  saith  he?  "a  widow's  house 
will  tempt  as  well  as  a  bishop's  palace."  Acutely  spoken !  because  neither 
we  nor  the  prelates  can  abolish  widows'  houses,  which  are  but  an  occasion 
taken  of  evil  without  the  church,  therefore  we  shall  set  up  within  the  church 
a  lottery  of  such  prizes  as  are  the  direct  inviting  causes  of  avarice  and  am 
bition,  both  unnecessary  and  harmful  to  be  proposed,  and  most  easy,  most 
convenient,  and  needful  to  be  removed.  "  Yea,  but  they  are  in  a  wise  dis 
penser's  hand."  Let  them  be  in  whose  hand  they  'will,  they  are  most  apt 
to  blind,  to  puff  up,  and  pervert,  the  most  seeming  good.  And  how  they 
have  been  kept  from  vultures,  whatever  the  dispenser's  care  hath  been,  we 
have  learned  by  our  miseries.  But  this  which  comes  next  in  view,  I  know 
not  what  good  vein  or  humour  took  him  when  he  let  drop  into  his  paper ; 
I  that  was  ere  while  the  ignorant,  the  loiterer,  on  the  sudden  by  his  permis 
sion  am  now  granted  "to  know  something."  And  that  "such  a  volley  of 
expressions"  he  hath  met  withal,  "  as  he  would  never  desire  to  have  them 
better  clothed."  For  me,  readers,  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  utterly 
untrained  in  those  rules  which  best  rhetoricians  have  given,  or  unacquainted 
with  those  examples  which  the  prime  authors  of  eloquence  have  written  in 
any  learned  tongue ;  yet  true  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none,  but  the  serious 
and  hearty  love  of  truth :  and  that  whose  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed 
with  a  fervent  desire  to  know  good  things,  and  with  the  dearest  charity  to 
infuse  the  knowledge  of  them  into  others,  when  such  a  man  would  speak, 
his  words  (by  what  I  can  express)  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors 
trip  about  him  at  command,  and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish, 
fall  aptly  into  their  own  places.  But  now  to  the  remainder  of  our  discourse. 
Christ  refused  great  riches  and  large  honours  at  the  devil's  hand.  But  why, 
saith  he,  uas  they  were  tendered  by  him  from  whom  it  was  a  sin  to  receive 
them."  Timely  remembered:  why  is  it  not  therefore  as  much  a  sin  to  re 
ceive  a  liturgy  of  the  masses'  giving,  were  it  for  nothing  else  but  for  the 
giver  ?  "  But  he  could  make  no  use  of  such  a  high  estate,"  quoth  the  con- 
futer,  opportunely.  For  why  then  should  the  servant  take  upon  him  to  use 
those  things  which  his  master  had  unfitted  himself  to  use  that  he  might 
teach  his  ministers  to  follow  his  steps  in  the  same  ministry?  But  "they 
were  offered  him  to  a  bad  end."  So  they  prove  to  the  prelates,  who,  after 
their  preferment,  most  usually  change  the  teaching  labour  of  the  word,  into 
the  unteaching  ease  of  lordship  over  consciences  and  purses.  But  he  pro 
ceeds,  "  God  enticed  the  Israelites  with  the  promise  of  Canaan  ;"  did  not 
the  prelates  bring  as  slavish  minds  with  them,  as  the  Jews  brought  out  of 
Egypt  ?  they  had  left  out  that  instance.  Besides  that  it  was  then  the  time, 
whenas  the  best  of  them,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  "was  shut  up  unto  the  faith 
under  the  law  their  schoolmaster,"  who  was  forced  to  entice  them  as  child 
ren  with  childish  enticements.  But  the  gospel  is  our  manhood,  and  the 
ministry  should  be  the  manhood  of  the  gospel,  not  to  look  after,  much  less 
so  basely  to  plead  for  earthly  rewards.  "But  God  incited  the  wisest  man, 
Solomon  with  these  means."  Ah,  confuter  of  thyself,  this  example  hath 
undone  thee ;  Solomon  asked  an  understanding  heart,  which  the  prelates 
have  little  care  to  ask.  He  asked  no  riches,  which  is  their  chief  care ; 
therefore  was  the  prayer  of  Solomon  pleasing  to  God  ;  he  gave  him  wisdom 
at  his  request,  and  riches  without  asking,  as  now  he  gives  the  prelates  riches 
at  their  seeking,  and  no  wisdom  because  of  their  perverse  asking.  But  he 
gives  not  ueer  yet,  "  Moses  had  an  eye  to  the  reward."  To  what  reward, 
thou  man  that  lookest  with  Balaam's  eyes  ?  To  what  reward  had  the  faith 
of  Moses  an  eye  ?  He  that  had  forsaken  all  the  greatness  of  Egypt,  and 
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chose  a  troublesome  journey  in  his  old  age  through  the  wilderness,  and  yet 
arrived  not  at  his  journey's  end.  His  faithful  eyes  were  fixed  upon  that 
incorruptible  reward,  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  in  the  Messiah ; 
he  sought  a  heavenly  reward,  which  could  make  him  happy,  and  never 
hurt  him,  and  to  such  a  reward  every  good  man  may  have  a  respect ;  but 
the  prelates  are  eager  of  such  rewards  as  cannot  make  them  happy,  but  can 
only  make  them  worse.  Jacob,  a  prince  born,  vowed  that  if  God  would 
"but  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  then  the  Lord  should  be 
his  God."  But  the  prelates  of  mean  birth,  and  ofttimes  of  lowest,  making 
show  as  if  they  were  called  to  the  spiritual  and  humble  ministry  of  the  gos 
pel,  yet  murmur,  and  think  it  a  hard  service,  unless,  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  their  profession,  they  may  eat  the  bread  and  wear  the  honours  of  princes* 
so  much  more  covetous  and  base  they  are  than  Simon  Magus,  for  he  prof 
fered  ^  reward  to  be  admitted  to  that  work,  which  they  will  not  be  meanly 
hired  to.  But,  saith  he,  "Are  not  the  clergy  members  of  Christ?  why 
should  not  each  member  thrive  alike  ?"  Carnal  textman !  as  if  worldly 
thriving  were  one  of  the  privileges  we  have  by  being  in  Christ,  and  were 
not  a  providence  ofttimes  extended  more  liberally  to  the  Infidel  than  to  the 
Christian.  Therefore  must  the  ministers  of  Christ  not  be  over  rich  or  great 
in  the  world,  because  their  calling  is  spiritual,  not  secular;  because  they 
have  a  special  warfare,  which  is  not  to  be  entangled  with  many  impedi 
ments  ;  because  their  master  Christ  gave  them  this  precept,  and  set  them 
this  example,  told  them  this  was  the  mystery  of  his  coming,  by  mean  things 
and  persons  t6  subdue  mighty  ones  ;  and  lastly,  because  a  middle  estate  is 
most  proper  to  the  office  of  teaching,  whereas  higher  dignity  teaches  far  less, 
and  blinds  the  teacher.  Nay,  saith  the  confuter,  fetching  his  last  endeavour, 
u  the  prelates  will  be  very  loth  to  let  go  their  baronies,  and  votes  in  parlia 
ment,"  and  calls  it  "  God's  cause,"  with  an  insufferable  impudence.  "  Not 
that  they  love  the  honours  and  the  means, "..good  men  and  generous !  "  but 
that  they  would  not  have  their  country  made  guilty  of  such  a  sacrilege  and 
injustice !"  A  worthy  patriot  for  his  own  corrupt  ends.  That  which  he 
imputes  as  sacrilege  to  his  country,  is  the  only  way  left  them  to  purge  that 
abominable  sacrilege  out  of  the  land,  which  none  but  the  prelates  are  guilty 
of;  who  for  the  discharge  of  one  single  duty,  receive  and  keep  that  which 
might  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  labours  of  many  painful  ministers  better  de 
serving  than  themselves  ;  who  possess  huge  benefices  for  lazy  performances, 
great  promotions  only  for  the  execution  of  a  cruel  disgospelling  jurisdiction  ; 
who  engross  many  pluralities  under  a  nonresident  and  slubbering  dispatch 
of  souls ;  who  let  hundreds  of  parishes  famish  in  one  diocese,  while  they  the 
prelates  are  mute,  and  yet  enjoy  that  wealth  that  would  furnish  all  those  dark 
places  with  able  supply :  and  yet  they  eat,  and  yet  they  live  at  the  rate  of 
earls,  and  yet  hoard  up  ;  they  who  chase  away  all  the  faithful  shepherds  of  the 
flock,  and  bring  in  a  dearth  of  spiritual  food,  robbing  thereby  the  church 
of  her  dearest  treasure,  and  sending  herds  of  souls  starveling  to  hell,  whil<* 
they  feast  and  riot  upon  the  labours  of  hireling  curates,  consuming  and  pur 
loining  even  that  which  by  their  foundation  is  allowed,  and  left  to  the  poor, 
and  to  reparations  of  the  church.  These  are  they  who  have  bound  the  land 
with  the  sin  of  sacrilege,  from  which  mortal  engagement  we  shall  never  be 
free,  till  we  have  totally  removed  with  one  labour,  as  one  individual  thing, 
prelaty  and  sacrilege.  And  herein  will  the  king  be  a  true  defender  of  the 
faith,  not  by  paring  or  lessening,  but  by  distributing  in  due  proportion  the 
maintenance  of  the  church,  that  all  parts  of  the  land  may  equally  partake 
the  plentiful  and  diligent  preaching  of  the  faith,  the  scandal  of  ceremonies 
thrown  out  that  delude  and  circumvent  the  faith  ;  and  the  usurpation  of  pre- 
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lates  laid  levei,  who  are  in  words  the  fathers,  but  in  their  deeds,  the  op- 
pugners  of  the  faith.  This  is  that  which  will  best  confirm  him  in  that 
glorious  title.  Thus  ye  have  heard,  readers,  how  many  shifts  and  wiles 
the  prelates  have  invented  to  save  their  ill-got  booty.  And  if  it  be  true,  as 
in  Scripture  it  is  foretold,  that  pride  and  covetousness  are  the  sure  marks 
of  those  false  prophets  which  are  to  come  ;  then  boldly  conclude  these  to  be 
as  great  seducers  as  any  of  the  latter  times.  For  between  this  and  the  judg 
ment  day  do  not  look  for  any  arch  deceivers,  who  in  spite  of  reformation 
will  use  more  craft,  or  less  shame  to  defend  their  love  of  the  world  and 
their  ambition,  than  these  prelates  have  done.  And  if  ye  think  that  sound 
ness  of  reason,  or  what  force  of  argument  soever,  will  bring  them  to  an  in 
genuous  silence,  ye  think  that  which  will  never  be.  But  if  ye  take  that 
course  which  Erasmus  was  wont  to  say  Luther  took  against  the  pope  and 
monks ;  if  ye  denounce  war  against  their  mitres  and  their  bellies,  ye  shall 
soon  discern  that  turban  of  pride,  which  they  wear  upon  their  heads,  to  be 
no  helmet  of  salvation,  but  the  mere  metal  and  hornwork  of  papal  jurisdic 
tion  ;  and  that  they  have  also  this  gift,  like  a  certain  kind  of  some  that  are 
possessed,  to  have  their  voice  in  their  bellies,  which,  being  well  drained 
and  taken  down,  their  great  oracle,  which  is  only  there,  will  soon  be  dumb  ; 
and  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  forthwith  expiring,  will  put  us  no  more 
to  trouble  with  tedious  antiquities  and  disputes. 
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TO  MASTER  SAMUEL  HARTLIB. 

MASTER  HARTLIB, — I  am  long  since  persuaded,  that  to  say  or  do  augh 
worth  memory  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect  should  sooner  move  us 
than  simply  the  love  of  God,  and  of  mankind.  Nevertheless,  to  write  now 
the  reforming  of  education,  though  it  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest 
designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for  the  want  whereof  this  nation 
perishes;  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been  induced,  but  by  your  earnest 
entreaties  and  serious  conjurements ;  as  having  my  mind  for  the  present 
half  diverted  in  the  pursuance  of  some  other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and 
the  use  of  which  cannot  but  be  a  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargement 
of  truth,  and  honest  living  with  much  more  peace.  Nor  should  the  laws 
of  any  private  friendship  have  prevailed  with  me  to  divide  thus,  or  transpose 
my  former  thoughts,  but  that  I  see  those  aims,  those  actions,  which  have 
won  you  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither  by  some  good  providence 
from  a  far  country  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of  great  good  to  this 
island.  And,  as  I  hear,  you  have  obtained  the  same  repute  with  men  of 
most  approved  wisdom,  and  some  of  the  highest  authority  among  us  ;  not 
to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which  you  hold  in  foreign  parts,  and 
the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence,  which  you  have  used  in  this  matter 
both  here  and  beyond  the  seas  ;  either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling, 
or  the  peculiar  sway  of  nature,  which  also  is  God's  working.  Neither  can 
I  think  that  so  reputed  and  so  valued  as  you  are,  you  would  to  the  forfeit 
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of  your  own  discerning  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  overponder- 
ous  argument ;  but  that  the  satisfaction,  which  you  profess  to  have  received 
from  those  incidental  discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into,  hath  pressed 
and  almost  constrained  you  into  a  persuasion,  that  what  you  require  from 
me  in  this  point,  I  neither  ought  nor  can  in  conscience  defer  beyond  this 
time  both  of  so  much  need  at  once,  and  so  much  opportunity  to  try  what 
God  hath  determined.  I  will  not  resist  therefore  whatever  it  is,  either  of 
divine  or  humarf  obligement,  that  you  lay  upon  me  ;  but  will  forthwith  set 
down  in  writing,  as  you  request  me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in 
silence  presented  itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education,  in  extent  and  compre 
hension  far  more  large,  and  yet  of  time  far  shorter,  and  of  attainment  far 
more  certain,  than  hath  been  yet  in  practice.  Brief  I  shall  endeavour  to 
be;  for  that  which  I  have  to  say,  assuredly  this  nation  hath  extreme  need 
should  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.  To  tell  you  therefore  what  I  have 
benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  authors,  I  shall  spare  ;  and  to  search 
what  many  modern  Januas  and  Didactics,  more  than  ever  I  shall  read, 
have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me  not.  But  if  you  can  accept  of 
these  few  observations  which  have  flowered  off,  and  are  as  it  were  the 
burnishing  of  many  studious  and  contemplative  years  altogether  spent  in 
the  search  of  religious  and  civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleased  you  so 
well  in  the  relating,  I  here  give  you  them  to  dispose  of. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents  by  y 
regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  j 
imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  j 
of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  ' 
the  highest  perfection.  But  because  our  understanding  cannot  in  this  body 
found  itself  but  on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  things  invisible,  as  by  orderly  conning  over  the  visible  and 
inferior  creature,  the  same  method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  dis 
creet  teaching.  And  seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradi 
tion  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  taught  the 
languages  of  those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after 
wisdom ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  use 
ful  to  be  known.  And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  alt 
the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not  studied  the 
solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so 
much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  compe 
tently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes 
which  have  made  learning  generally  so  unpleasing  arid  so  unsuccessful ; 
first,  we  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together 
so  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek,  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily 
and  delightfully  in  one  year.  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein 
so  much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both 
to  schools  and  universities ;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the 
empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are 
the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  read 
ing  and  observing,  with  elegant  maxims  and  copious  invention.  These 
are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings,  like  blood  out  of  the  nose, 
or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit ;  besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of 
wretched  barbarizing  against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untu 
tored  Anglicisms,  odious  to  be  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well- 
continued  and  judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors  digested,  which 
they  scarce  taste  :  whereas,  if  after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by 
their  certain  forms  got  into  memory,  they  were  led  *o  the  praxis  thereof  in 
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t  some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them,  they  might  then 
forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good  things,  and  arts  in  due 
order,  which  would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly  into  their  power. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most  profitable  way  of  learning 
languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our 
youth  spent  herein.  And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it 
to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,  not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic 
grossness  of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy, 
(and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their 
young  unmatriculated  novices  at  first  coming  with  the  most  intellective 
abstractions  of  logic  and  metaphysics  ;  so  that  they  having  but  newly  left 
those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn 
a  few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the  sudden  trans 
ported  under  another  climate  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled  with  their  unbal 
lasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the  most 
part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all 
this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblements,  while  they  expected 
worthy  and  delightful  knowledge ;  till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them 
importunately  their  several  ways,  and  hasten  them  with  the  sway  of  friends 
I  )  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mercenary,  or  ignorantly  zealous  divinity  ;  some 
\  \  allured  to  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent 
and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat 
contentions,  and  flowing  fees ;  others  betake  them  to  state  affairs,  with  souls 
so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding,  that  flattery  and  court- 
shifts  and  tyrannous  aphorisms  appear  to  them  the  highest  points  of  wis* 
dom ;  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a  conscientious  slavery ;  if,  as  I 
rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned.  Others,  lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy 
spirit,  retire  themselves  (knowing  no  better)  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and 
luxury,  living  out  their  days  in  feast  and  jollity ;  which  indeed  is  the  wisest 
and  the  safest  course  of  all  these,  unless  they  were  with  more  integrity  under 
taken.  *And  these  are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mispending 
our  prime  youth  at  the  schools  and  universities  as  we  do,  either  in  learn 
ing  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearned. 

I  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we  should 
not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  where  I  will  point  you  out 
the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education  ;  laborious  indeed  at  the 
first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect,  and 
melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall  have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and 
laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy 
nurture,  than  we  have  now  to  hale  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefullest 
wits  to  that  asinine  feast  of  sowthistles  and  brambles,  which  is  commonly 
set  before  them  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most 
§  I  [docible  age.  I  call  therefore  a  complete  and  generous  education,  that  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices, 
both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.  And  how  all  this  maybe  done. 
between  twelve  and  one-and-twenty,  less  time  than  is  now  bestowed  in 
pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to  be  thus  ordered. 

First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an  academy, 
and  big  enough  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  whereof  twenty  or 
thereabout  may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  government  of  one,  who  shall 

*  Thus  it  is  in  the  first  edition. 
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be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability  either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct 
and  oversee  it  done.  This  place  should  be  at  once  both  school  and  uni 
versity,  not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it 
be  some  peculiar  college  of  law,  or  physic,  where  they  mean  to  be  practi 
tioners  ;  but  as  for  those  general  studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from 
Lilly  to  commencing,  as  they  term  it,  master  of  art,  it  should  be  absolute.  -  \ 

After  this  pattern,  as  many  edifices  may  be  converted  to  this  use  as  shall  -*c 

be  needful  in  every  city  throughout  this  land,  which  would,  tend  much  to 
the  increase  of  learning  and  civility  every  where.  This  number,  less  or  J 

more  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience  of  a  foot  company,  or  interchange 
ably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their  day's  work  into  three  parts 
as  it  lies  orderly ;  their  studies,  their  exercise,  and  their  diet. 

For  their  studies  ;  first,  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  necessary 
rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either  that  now  used,  or  any  better ;  and  while 
this  is  doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct  and  clear  pronun-  \\\ 
ciation,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially  in  the  vowels.  For  we 
Englishmen  being  far  northerly,  do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  *  J 
enough  to  grace  a  southern  tongue ;  but  are  observed  by  all  other  nations 
to  speak  exceeding  close  and  inward ;  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an 
English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  law  French.  Next,  to  make  them  r^ 
expert  in  the  usefullest  points  of  grammar ;  and  withal  to  season  them  and 
win  them  early  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  true  labour,  ere  any  flattering 
seducement  or  vain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some  easy  and  delight 
ful  book  of  education  would  be  read  to  them ;  whereof  the  Greeks  have 
store,  as  Cebes,  Plutarch,  and  other  Socratic  discourses.  But  in  Latin  we 
have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or  three  first  books 
of  Quintilian,  and  some  select  pieces  elsewhere.  But  here  the  main  skill 
and  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them  such  lectures  and  explanations 
upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obedience 
iTenflamed  with  the  study  of  learning,  and  t^a^lmiratw^pX,j,i£jue ;  stirred  I 
( i1^?^^!^!^!!^ hopes  oFlivmgTo'  foe"  fiF&ve  raelf,  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  I 
GocTiTand  famous  to  all  ages.  That  they  may  despise  and  scorn  all  their  » 
childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to  delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises ; 
which  he  who  hath  the  art  and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what 
with  mild  and  effectual  persuasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of  some 
fear,  if  need  be,  but  chieflybj  his  own  example,  might  in  a  short  space 
gain  them  to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage  ;  infusing  into  their  young 
breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor,  as  would  not  fail  to  make  many 
of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.  At  the  same  time,  some  other  hour 
of  the  day,  might  be  taught  them  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  soon  after, the 
elements  of  geometry,  even  playing,  as  the  old  manner  was.  After  evening 
repast,  till  bedtime,  their  thoughts  would  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy- 
grounds  of  religion,  and  the  story  of  Scripture.  The  next  step  would  be  to 
the  authors  of  agriculture,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  for  the  matter  is  most 
easy ;  and  if  the  language  be  difficult,  so  much  the  better,  it  is  not  a  diffi 
culty  above  their  years.  And  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting,  and  en 
abling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country,  to  recover  the 
bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste  that  is  made  of  good  ;  for  this  \vas  one 
of  Hercules's  praises.  Ere  half  these  authors  be  read  (which  will  soon  be 
with  plying  hard  and  daily)  they  cannot  choose  but  be  masters  of  any  ordi 
nary  prose.  So  that  it  will  be  then  seasonable  for  them  to  learn  in  any, 
modern  author  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  all  the  maps  ;  first  with  the  old 
names,  and  then  with  the  new ;  or  they  might  be  then  capable  to  read  any 
compendious  method  of  natural  philosophy.  And  at  the  same  time  might 
VOL.  I.  21  o  2 
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be  entering  into  the  Greek  tongue,  after  the  same  manner  as  was  before 
prescribed  in  the  Latin ;  whereby  the  difficulties  of  grammar  being  soon 
overcome,  all  the  historical  physiology  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are 
open  before  them,  and,  as  I  may  say,  under  contribution.  The  like  access 
will  be  to  Vitruvius,  to  Seneca's  natural  questions,  to  Mela,  Celsus,  Pliny, 
or  Solinus.  And  having  thus  passed  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  geography,  with  a  general  compact  of  physics,  they  may 
descend  in  mathematics  to  the  instrumental  science  of  trigonometry,  and 
from  thence  to  fortification,  architecture,  enginery,  or  navigation.  And  in 
natural  philosophy  they  may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  history  of  meteors, 
minerals,  plants,  and  living  creatures,  as  far  as  anatomy.  Then  also  in 
course  might  be  read  to  them  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer  the  institution 
of  physic  ;  that  they  may  know  the  tempers,  the  humours,  the  seasons,  and 
how  to  manage  a  crudity ;  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely  do,  is  not 
only  a  great  physician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but  also  may  at  some 
time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and  expenseless  means  only ;  and 
not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of  young  men  rot  away  under  him  for 
want  of  this  discipline  ;  which  is  a  great  pity,  and  no  less  a  shame  to  the 
commander.  To  set  forward  all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and  mathe 
matics,  what  hinders  but  that  they  may  procure,  as  oft  as  shall  be  needful, 
the  helpful  experiences  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners, 
apothecaries;  and  in  the  other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners, 
anatomists  ;  who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward,  and  some  to 
favour  such  a  hopeful  seminary.  And  this  will  give  them  such  a  real  tinc 
ture  of  natural  knowledge,  as  they  shall  never  forget,  but  daily  augment 
with  delight.  Then  also  those  poets  which  are  now  counted  most  hard, 
will  be  both  facile  and  pleasant,  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Aratus,  Ni- 
cander,  Oppian,  Dionysius,  and  in  Latin,  Lucretius,  Manilius,  and  the  rural 
part  of  Virgil. 

By  this  time,  years,  and  good  general  precepts,  will  have  furnished  them 
more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  ethics  is  called  Proairesis ; 
that  they  may  with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon  moral  good  and  evil. 
Then  will  be  required  a  special  reinforcement  of  constant  and  sound  indoc 
trinating  to  set  them  right  and  firm,  instructing  them  more  amply  in  the  know 
ledge  of  virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice  ;  while  their  young  and  pliant  affections 
are  led  through  all  the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Laertius,  and  those  Locrian  remnants ;  but  still  to  be  reduced  in  their  night- 
ward  studies  wherewith  they  close  the  day's  wrork,  under  the  determinate  sen 
tence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangels  and  apostolic  Scriptures.  Being 
Itperfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may  then  begin  the  study  of 
Il02conomics.  And  either  now  or  before  this,  they  may  have  easily  learned 
at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue.  And  soon  after,  but  with  wariness  and 
good  antidote,  it  would  be  wholesome  enough  to  let  them  taste  some  choice 
comedies,  Greek,  Latin  or  Italian ;  those  tragedies  also,  that  treat  of  house 
hold  matters,  as  Trachiniae,  Alcestis,  and  the  like.  The  next  removal  must 
be  to  the  study  of  politics ;  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of 
political  societies  ;  that  they  may  not  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  commonwealth 
be  such  poor,  shaken,  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering  conscience,  as 
many  of  our  great  counsellors  have  lately  shown  themselves,  but  stedfast 
pillars  of  the  state.  After  this,  they  are  to  dive  into  the  grounds  of  law,  and 
legal  justice  ;  delivered  first  and  with  best  warrant  by  Moses  ;  and  as  far  as 
human  prudence  can  be  trusted,  in  those  extolled  remains  of  Grecian  law 
givers,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Zaleucus,  Charondas,  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman 
edicts  and  tables  with  their  Justinian ;  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and  com- 
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mon  laws  of  England,  and  the  statutes.  Sundays  also  and  every  evening 
may  be  now  understandingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology,  and 
church-history  ancient  and  modern ;  and  ere  this  time  the  Hebrew  tongue 
at  a  set  hour  might  have  been  gained,  that  the  Scriptures  may  be  now  read 
in  their  own  original;  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossibility  to  add  the  Chal- 
dee,  and  the  Syrian  dialect.  When  all  these  employments  are  well  con 
quered,  then  will  the  choice  histories,  heroic  poems,  and  attic  tragedies  of 
stateliest  and  most  regal  argument,  with  all  the  famous  political  orations, 
offer  themselves ;  which  if  they  were  not  only  read,  but  some  of  them  got  by 
memory,  and  solemnly  pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might 
be  taught,  would  endue  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  Demosthe 
nes  or  Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles.  And  now  lastly  will  be  the  time 
to  read  them  with  those  organic  arts,  which  enable  men  to  discourse  and 
write  perspicuously,  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of  lofty, 
mean,  or  lowly.  Logic,  therefore,  so  much  as  is  useful,  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  due  place  with  all  her  well-couched  heads  and  topics,  until  it  be  time 
to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  ornate  rhetoric  taught  out 
of  the  rule  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalereus,  Cicero,  Hermogenes,  Longinus. 
To  which  poetry  would  be  made  subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  precedent, 
as  being  less  subtile  and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate.  I 
mean  not  here  the  prosody  of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on 
before  among  the  rudiments  of  grammar ;  but  that  sublime  art  which  in 
Aristotle's  poetics,  in  Horace,  and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castlevetro, 
Tasso,  Mazzoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic  poem, 
what  of  a  dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which  is  the  grand 
masterpiece  to  observe.  This  would  make  them  soon  perceive  what  des-  j 
picable  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play- writers  be  ;  and  show  them 
what  religious,  what  glorious  and  magnificent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry, 
both  in  divine  and  human  things.  From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be 
the  right  season  of  forming  them  to  be  able  writers  and  composers  in  every 
excellent  matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  insight 
into  things.  Or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  honour 
and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.  There  would  then  also  ap 
pear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff  otherwise  wrought 
than  what  we  now  sit  under,  ofttimes  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our  patience  as 
any  other  that  they  preach  to  us.  These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble 
and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way  from 
twelve  to  one-and-twenty ;  unless  they  rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead 
than  upon  themselves  living.  In  which  methodical  course  it  is  so  supposed 
they  must  proceed  by  the  steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient 
times,  for  memory's  sake,  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes 
into  the  rear  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have  confirmed  and 
solidly  united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the  last 
embattling  of  a  Roman  legion.  Now  will  be  worth  the  seeing,  what  ex 
ercises  and  recreations  may  best  agree,  and  become  these  studies. 


THEIR  EXERCISE. 

THE  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what  I  can  guess  by 
reading,  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools  of  Pythagoras,  Plato/ 
Isocrates,  Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred  such  a  num 
ber  of  renowned  philosophers,  orators,  historians,  poets,  and  princes  all 
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over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  flourishing  studies  of  Gyrene  and 
Alexandria.  But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them,  and  supply  a  defect  as  great 
as  that  which  Plato  noted  in  the  commonwealth  of  Sparta ;  whereas  that 
city  trained  up  their  youth  most  for  war,  and  these  in  their  academies  and 
Lycseum  all  for  the  gown,  this  institution  of  breeding  which  I  here  deline 
ate  shall  be  equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war.  Therefore  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  should  be  allowed  them  for  exercise, 
and  due  rest  afterwards  ;  but  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  at  pleasure, 
according  as  their  rising  in  the  morning  shall  be  early.  The  exercise  which 
I  commend  first,  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard,  and  to  strike 
safely  with  edge  or  point;  this  will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and 
well  in  breath,  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to  make  them  grow  large  and  tall, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and  fearless  courage,  which  being  tem 
pered  with  seasonable  lectures  and  precepts  to  them  of  true  fortitude  and 
patience,  will  turn  into  a  native  and  heroic  valour,  and  make  them  hate 
the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong.  They  must  be  also  practised  in  all  the 
locks  and  gripes  of  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  were  wont  to  excel, 
as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  close.  And  this 
perhaps  will  be  enough,  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength. 
The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest  before 
meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and  com 
posing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music 
heard  or  learned ;  either  whilst  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fan 
cied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony  with  artful  and  unimagi 
nable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  coin- 
poser  ;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organ  stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices, 
either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties ;  which,  if  wise  men  and  pro 
phets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  man 
ners,  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered 
passions.  The  like  also  would  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist 
and  cherish  nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  minds  back  to 
study  in  good  tune  and  satisfaction.  Where  having  followed  it  close  under 
vigilant  eyes,  till  about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are  by  a  sudden  alarum 
or  watchword,  to  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under  sky  or 
covert,  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont;  first  on  foot, 
then  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback,  to  all  the  art  of  cavalry ;  that 
having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness  and  daily  muster,  served  out  the 
rudiments  of  their  soldiership,  in  all  the  skill  of  embattling,  marching, 
encamping,  fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering  with  all  the  helps  of  ancient 
and  modern  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike  maxims,  they  may  as  it  were 
out  of  a  long  war  come  forth  renowned  and  perfect  commanders  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  They  would  not  then,  if  they  were  trusted 
with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  suffer  them  for  want  of  just  and  wise  disci 
pline  to  shed  away  from  about  them  like  sick  feathers,  though  they  be  never 
so  oft  supplied  ;  they  would  not  suffer  their  empty  and  unrecruitable  colo 
nels  of  twenty  men  in  a  company,  to  quaff"  out,  or  convey  into  secret  hoards, 
the  wages  of  a  delusive  list,  and  a  miserable  remnant ;  yet  in  the  mean 
while  to  be  overmastered  with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only  sol- 
diery  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  violences. 
No  certainly,  if  they  knew  aught  of  that  knowledge  that  belongs  to  good 
men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  suffer  these  things.  But  to  return 
to  our  own  institute ;  besides  these  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is 
another  opportunity  of  gaining  experience  to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself 
abroad  ;  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  air  is  calm  and  plea- 
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sant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see 
her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth.  I  should 
not  therefore  be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or 
three  years  that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  com 
panies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land ;  learning 
and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building  and  of  soil, 
for  towns  and  tillage,  harbours  and  ports  for  trade.  Sometimes  taking  sea  as 
far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they  can  in  the  practical  know 
ledge  of  sailing  and  of  sea-fight.  These  ways  would  try  all  their  peculiar 
gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence  among  them  would 
fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which  could 
not  but  mightily  redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion 
again  those  old  admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with  far  more  advantage 
now  in  this  purity  of  Christian  knowledge.  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the 
monsieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodigal 
custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed  into  mimics,  apes, 
and  kickshows.  But  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  experience, 
and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time  be  such  as  shall  deserve 
the  regard  and  honour  of  all  men  where  they  pass,  and  the  society  and 
friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are  best  and  most  eminent.  And  per 
haps,  then  other  nations  will  be  glad  to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  else 
to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country. 

Now  lastly  for  their  diet  there  cannot  be  much  to  say,  save  only  that  it 
would  be  best  in  the  same  house  ;  for  much  time  else  would  be  lost  abroad, 
and  many  ill  habits  got ;  and  that  it  should  be  plain,  healthful,  and  mode 
rate,  I  suppose  is  out  of  controversy.  Thus,  Mr.  Hartlib,  you  have  a  gene 
ral  view  in  writing,  as  your  desire  was,  of  that,  which  at  several  times  I 
had  discoursed  with  you  concerning  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education  ; 
not  beginning  as  some  have  done  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth 
many  considerations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope  ;  many  other  cir 
cumstances  also  I  could  have  mentioned,  but  this,  to  such  as  have  the  worth 
in  them  to  make  trial,  for  light  and  direction  may  be  enough.  Only  I 
believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in,  that  counts  him 
self  a  teacher ;  but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer 
gave  Ulysses  ;  yet  I  am  withal  persuaded  that  it  may  prove  much  more 
easy  in  the  assay,  than  it  now  seems  at  distance,  and  much  more  illustrious  ; 
howbeit,  not  more  difficult  than  I  imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents 
me  with  nothing  but  very  happy,  and  very  possible  according  to  best  wishes ; 
if  God  have  so  decreed,  and  this  age  have  spirit  and  capacity  enough  to 
apprehend. 
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This  is  true  Liberty,  when  freeborn  men, 

Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free  ; 

Which  he  who  can,  and  will,  deserves  high  praise  : 

Who  neither  can,  nor  will,  may  hold  his  peace  : 

What  can  be  juster  in  a  state  than  this  ?  -  Euripid.  Hicetia. 


THEY,  who  to  states  and  governors  of  the  commonwealth  direct  their 
speech,  high  court  of  parliament!  or  wanting  such  access  in  a  private  condi 
tion,  write  that  which  they  foresee  may  advance  the  public  good  ;  I  suppose 
them,  as  at  the  beginning  of  no  mean  endeavour,  not  a  little  altered  and 
moved  inwardly  in  their  minds ;  some  with  doubt  of  what  will  be  the  suc 
cess,  others  with  fear  of  what  will  be  the  censure  ;  some  with  hope,  others 
with  confidence  of  what  they  have  to  speak.  And  me  perhaps  each  of  these 
dispositions,  as  the  subject  was  whereon  1  entered,  may  have  at  other  times 
variously  affected  ;  and  likely  might  in  these  foremost  expressions  now  also 
disclose  which  of  them  swayed  most,  but  that  the  very  attempt  of  this  address 
thus  made,  and  the  thought  of  whom  it  hath  recourse  to,  hath  got  the  power 
within  me  to  a  passion,  far  more  welcome  than  incidental  to  a  preface. 
Which  though  I  stay  not  to  confess  ere  any  ask,  I  shall  be  blameless,  if  it 
be  no  other,  than  the  joy  and  gratulation  which  it  brings  to  all  who  wish  and 
promote  their  country's  liberty ;  whereof  this  whole  discourse  proposed  will 
be  a  certain  testimony,  if  not  a  trophy.  For  this  is  not  the  liberty  which 
we  can  hope,  that  no  grievance  ever  should  arise  in  the  commonwealth, 
that  let  no  man  in  this  world  expect ;  but  when  complaints  are  freely  heard, 
deeply  considered,  and  speedily  reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil 
liberty  obtained  that  wise  men  look  for.  To  which  if  I  now  manifest,  by 
the  very  sound  of  this  which  I  shall  utter,  that  we  are  already  in  good 
part  arrived,  and  yet  from  such  a  steep  disadvantage  of  tyranny  and  super 
stition  grounded  into  our  principles,  as  was  beyond  the  manhood  of  a  Roman 
recovery,  it  will  be  attributed  first,  as  is  most  due,  to  the  strong  assistance  of 
God,  our  deliverer;  next  to  your  faithful  guidance  and  undaunted  wisdom, 
lords  and  commons  of  England!  Neither  is  it  in  God's  esteem,  the  diminu 
tion  of  his  glory,  when  honourable  things  are  spoken  of  good  men,  and 
worthy  magistrates ;  which  if  I  now  first  should  begin  to  do  after  so  fair  a 
progress  of  your  laudable  deeds,  and  such  a  long  obligement  upon  the  whole 
realm  to  your  indefatigable  virtues,  I  might  be  justly  reckoned  among  the 
tardiest  and  the  unwillingest  of  them  that  praise  ye.  Nevertheless  there 
166 
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being  three  principal  things,  without  which  all  praising  is  but  courtship 
and  flattery ;  first,  when  that  only  is  praised  which  is  solidly  worth  praise  ; 
next,  when  greatest  likelihoods  are  brought,  that  such  things  are  truly  and 
really  in  those  persons,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed ;  the  other,  when  he  who 
praises,  by  showing  that  such  his  actual  persuasion  is  of  whom  he  writes, 
can  demonstrate  that  he  flatters  not,  the  former  two  of  these  I  have  hereto 
fore  endeavoured,  rescuing  the  employment  from  him  who  went  about  to 
impair  your  merits  with  a  trivial  and  malignant  encomium ;  the  latter  as 
belonging  chiefly  to  mine  own  acquittal,  that  whom  I  so  extolled  I  did  not 
flatter  hath  been  reserved  opportunely  to  this  occasion.  For  he  who  freely 
magnifies  what  hath  been  nobly  done,  and  fears  not  to  declare  as  freely  what 
might  be  done  better,  gives  ye  the  best  covenant  of  his  fidelity  ;  and  that 
his  loyalest  affection  and  his  hope  waits  on  your  proceedings.  His  highest 
praising  is  not  flattery,  and  his  plainest  advice  is  a  kind  of  praising ;  for 
though  I  should  affirm  and  hold  by  argument,  that  it  would  fare  better  with 
truth,  with  learning,  and  the  commonwealth,  if  one  of  your  published  orders, 
which  I  should  name,  were  called  in ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  could  not  but 
much  redound  to  the  lustre  of  your  mild  and  equal  government,  whenas 
private  persons  are  hereby  animated  to  think  ye  better  pleased  with  public 
advice,  than  other  statists  have  been  delighted  heretofore  with  public  flattery. 
And  men  will  then  see  what  difference  there  is  between  the  magnanimity 
of  a  triennial  parliament,  and  that  jealous  haughtiness  of  prelates  and  cabin 
counsellors  that  usurped  of  late,  whenas  they  shall  observe  ye  in  the  midst 
of  your  victories  and  successes  more  gently  brooking  written  exceptions 
against  a  voted  order,  than  other  courts,  which  had  produced  nothing  worth 
memory  but  the  weak  ostentation  of  wealth,  would  have  endured  the  least 
signified  dislike  at  any  sudden  proclamation.  If  I  should  thus  far  presume 
upon  the  meek  demeanour  of  your  civil  and  gentle  greatness,  lords  and 
commons !  as  what  your  published  order  hath  directly  said,  that  to  gainsay, 
I  might  defend  myself  with  ease,  if  any  should  accuse  me  of  being  new  or 
insolent,  did  they  but  know  how  much  better  I  find  ye  esteem  it  to  imitate 
the  old  and  elegant  humanity  of  Greece,  than  the  barbaric  pride  of  a  Hunnish 
and  Norwegian  stateliness.  And  out  of  those  ages,  to  whose  polite  wisdom 
and  letters  we  owe  that  we  are  not  yet  Goths  and  Jutlanders,  I  could  name 
him  who  from  his  private  house  wrote  that  discourse  to  the  parliament  of 
Athens,  that  persuades  them  to  change  the  form  of  democraty  which  was 
then  established.  Such  honour  was  done  in  those  days  to  men  who  pro 
fessed  the  study  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  not  only  in  their  own  country, 
but  in  other  lands,  that  cities  and  signiories  heard  them  gladly,  and  with 
great  respect,  if  they  had  aught  in  public  to  admonish  the  state.  Thus  did 
Dion  Prusaeus,  a  stranger  and  a  private  orator,  counsel  the  Rhodians  against 
a  former  edict;  and  I  abound  with  other  like  examples,  which  to  set  here 
would  be  superfluous.  But  if  from  the  industry  of  a  life  wholly  dedicated 
to  studious  labours,  and  those  natural  endowments  haply  not  the  worst  for 
two  and  fifty  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  so  much  must  be  derogated,  as 
to  count  me  not  equal  to  any  of  those  who  had  this  privilege,  I  would  obtain 
to  be  thought  not  so  inferior,  as  yourselves  are  superior  to  the  most  of  them 
who  received  their  counsel ;  and  how  far  you  excel  them,  be  assured,  lords 
and  commons!  there  can  no  greater  testimony  appear,  than,  when  your 
prudent  spirit  ackowledges  and  obeys  the  voice  of  reason,  from  what  quarter 
aoever  it  be  heard  speaking ;  and  renders  ye  as  willing  to  repeal  any  act  of 
your  own  setting  forth,  as  any  set  forth  by  your  predecessors. 

If  ye  be  thus  resolved,  as  it  were  injury  to  think  ye  were  not,  I  know 
not  what  should  withhold  me  from  presenting  ye  with  a  fit  instance  wherein 
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to  show  both  that  love  of  truth  which  ye  eminently  profess,  and  that  upright 
ness  of  your  judgment  which  is  not  wont  to  be  partial  to  yourselves ;  by 
judging  over  again  that  order  wrhich  ye  have  ordained  "  to  regulate  printing  ; 
that  no  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper,  shall  be  henceforth  printed,  unless  the 
same  be  first  approved  and  licensed  by  such,  or  at  least  one  of  such,  as 
shall  be  thereto  appointed."  For  that  part  which  preserves  justly  every 
man's  copy  to  himself,  or  provides  for  the  poor,  I  touch  not ;  only  wish  they 
be  not  made  pretences  to  abuse  and  persecute  honest,  and  painful  men,  who 
offend  not  in  either  of  these  particulars.  But  that  other  clause  of  licensing 
books,  which  we  thought  had  died  with  his  brother  quadragesimal  and 
matrimonial  when  the  prelates  expired,  I  shall  now  attend  with  such  a 
homily,  as  shall  lay  before  ye,  first,  the  inventors  of  it,  to  be  those  whom  ye 
will  be  loth  to  own  ;  next,  what  is  to  be  thought  in  general  of  reading  what 
ever  sort  the  books  be  ;  and  that  this  order  avails  nothing  to  the  suppressing 
of  scandalous,  seditious,  and  libellous  books,  which  were  mainly  intended 
to  be  suppressed.  Last,  that  it  will  be  primely  to  the  discouragement  of 
all  learning,  and  the  stop  of  truth,  not  only  by  disexercising  and  blunting 
our  abilities,  in  what  we  know  already,  but  by  hindering  and  cropping  the 
discovery  that  might  be  yet  further  made,  both  in  religious  and  civil  wisdom. 
I  deny  not,  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the  church  and  com 
monwealth,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as  well 
as  men  ;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do  sharpest  justice  on  them 
as  malefactors ;  for  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
progeny  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny 
they  are  ;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy  and  extrac 
tion  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively, 
and  as  vigorously  productive,  as  those  fabulous  dragon's  teeth  ;  and  being 
sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a 
good  book:  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image ;  but 
he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as 
it  were  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good 
book  is  the  precious  lifeblood  of  a  master  spirit,  imbalmed  and  treasured  up 
j  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  It  is  true,  no  age  can  restore  a  life  whereof 
erhaps  there  is  no  great  loss  ;  and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the 
of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the  worse. 
\\Te  should  be  wary  therefore  what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  living 
labours  of  public  men,  how  we  spill  that  seasoned  life  of  man  preserved 
and  stored  up  in  books ;  since  we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus 
committed,  sometimes  a  martyrdom ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  impression, 
a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an 
elemental  life,  but  strikes  at  the  ethereal  and  fifth  essence,  the  breath  of 
reason  itself;  .slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life.  •  But  lest  I  should  be 
condemned  of  introducting  licence,  while  I  oppose  licensing,  I  refuse  not 
the  pains  to  be  so  much  historical,  as  will  serve  to  show  what  hath  been 
done  by  ancient  and  famous  commonwealths,  against  this  disorder,  till  the 
very  time  that  this  project  of  licensing  crept  out  of  the  inquisition,  was 
catched  up  by  our  prelates,  and  hath  caught  some  of  our  presbyters. 

In  Athens,  where  books  and  wits  were  ever  busier  that  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece,  I  find  but  only  two  sorts  of  writings  which  the  magistrate  cared 
to  take  notice  of;  those  either  blasphemous  and  atheistical,  or  libellous. 
Thus  the  books  of  Protagoras  were  by  the  judges  of  Areopagus  commanded 
to  be  burnt,  and  himself  banished  the  territory  for  a  discourse,  begun  with 
his  confessing  not  to  know,  "  whether  there  were  gods,  or  whether  not." 
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And  against  defaming,  it  was  agreed  that  none  should  be  traduced  by  name, 
as  was  the  manner  of  Vetus  Comcedia,  whereby  we  may  guess  how  they  cen 
sured  libelling ;  and  this  course  was  quick  enough,  as  Cicero  writes,  to 
quell  both  the  desperate  wits  of  other  atheists,  and  the  open  way  of  defam 
ing,  as  the  event  showed.  Of  other  sects  and  opinions,  though  tending  to 
voluptuousness,  and  the  denying  of  divine  Providence,  they  took  no  heed. 
Therefore  we  do  not  read  that  either  Epicurus,  or  that  libertine  school  of 
Gyrene,  or  what  the  Cynic  impudence  uttered,  was  ever  questioned  by  the 
laws.  Neither  is  it  recorded,  that  the  writings  of  those  old  comedians 
were  suppressed,  though  the  acting  of  them  were  forbid;  and  that  Plato 
commended  the  reading  of  Aristophanes,  the  loosest  of  them  all,  to  his  royal 
scholar  Dionysius,  is  commonly  known,  and  may  be  excused,  if  holy  Chry- 
sostom,  as  is  reported,  nightly  studied  so  much  the  same  author,  and  had 
the  art  to  cleanse  a  scurrilous  vehemence  into  the  style  of  a  rousing  sermon. 
That  other  leading  city  of  Greece,  LacedaBmon,  considering  that  Lycurgus 
their  lawgiver  was  so  addicted  to  elegant  learning,  as  to  have  been  the 
first  that  brought  out  of  Ionia  the  scatterred  works  of  Homer,  and  sent  the 
poet  Thales  from  Crete  to  prepare  and  mollify  the  Spartan  surliness  with 
his  smooth  songs  and  odes,  the  better  to  plant  among  them  law  ana 
civility;  it  is  to  be  wondered  how  museless  and  unbookish  they  were, 
minding  nought  but  the  feats  of  war.  There  needed  no  licensing  of  books 
among  them,  for  they  disliked  all  but  their  own  laconic  apophthegms,  and 
took  a  slight  occasion  to  chase  Archilocus  out  of  their  city,  perhaps  for  com 
posing  in  a  higher  strain  than  their  own  soldiery,  ballads,  and  roundels, 
could  reach  to  ;  or  if  it  were  for  his  broad  verses,  they  were  not  therein  so 
cautious,  but  they  were  as  dissolute  in  their  promiscuous  conversing ; 
whence  Euripides  affirms  in  Andromache,  that  their  women  were  all  un 
chaste.  This  much  may  give  us  light  after  what  sort  of  books  were  prohi 
bited  among  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  also  for  many  ages  trained  up  only 
to  a  military  roughness,  resembling  most  the  Lacedaemonian  guise,  knew 
of  learning  little  but  what  their  twelve  tables  and  the  pontific  college  with 
their  augurs  and  flamins  taught  them  in  religion  and  law ;  so  unacquainted 
with  other  learning,  that  when  Carneades  and  Critolaus,  with  the  stoic 
Diogenes,  coming  embassadors  to  Rome,  took  thereby  occasion  to  give 
the  city  a  taste  of  their  philosophy,  they  were  suspected  for  seducers  b* 
no  less  a  man  than  Cato  the  censor,  who  moved  it  in  the  senate  to  dismiss 
them  speedily,  and  to  banish  all  such  Attic  babblers  out  of  Italy.  But 
Scipio  and  others  of  the  noblest  senators  withstood  him  and  his  old  Sabin 
austerity  ;  honoured  and  admired  the  men;  and  the  censor  himself  at  last, 
in  his  old  age,  fejl  to  the  study  of  that  whereof  before  he  was  so  scrupu 
lous.  And  yet  at  the  same  time,  NaBvius  and  Plautus,  the  first  Latin  come 
dians,  had  filled  the  city  with  all  the  borrowed  scenes  of  Menander  and 
Philemon.  Then  began  to  be  considered  there  also  what  was  to  be  done 
to  libellous  books  and  authors ;  for  Neevius  was  quickly  cast  into  prison 
for  his  unbridled  pen,  and  released  by  the  tribunes  upon  his  recantation ; 
we  read  also  that  libels  were  burnt,  and  the  makers  punished,  by  Augus 
tus.  The  like  severity,  no  doubt,  was  used,  if  aught  were  impiously  writ-  • 
ten  against  their  esteemed  gods.  Except  in  these  two  points,  how  the 
world  went  in  books,  the  magistrate  kept  no  reckoning.  And  therefore 
Lucretius,  without  impeachment,  versifies  his  Epicurism,  to  Memmius, 
and  had  the  honour  to  be  set  forth  the  second  time  by  Cicero,  so  great  a 
father  of  the  commonwealth  ;  although  himself  disputes  against  that  opinion 
in  his  own  writings.  Nor  was  the  satirical  sharpness  or  naked  plainness 
of  Lucilius,  or  Catullus,  or  Flaccus,  by  any  order  prohibited.  And  for 
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matters  of  state,  the  story  of  Titus  Livius,  though  it  extolled  that  part  which 
Fompey  held,  was  not  therefore  suppressed  by  Octavius  CaBsar,  of  the  other 
faction.  But  that  Naso  was  by  him  banished  in  his  old  age,  for  the  wanton 
poems  of  his  youth,  was  but  a  mere  covert  of  state  over  some  secret  cause  ; 
and  besides,  the  books  were  neither  banished  nor  called  in.  From  hence  we 
shall  meet  with  little  else  but  tyranny  in  the  Roman  empire,  that  we  may 
not  marvel,  if  not  so  often  bad  as  good  books  were  silenced.  I  shall  there 
fore  deem  to  have  been  large  enough,  in  producing  what  among  the  ancients 
was  punishable  to  write,  save  only  which,  all  other  arguments  were  free  to 
treat  on. 

By  this  time  the  emperors  were  become  Christians  whose  discipline  in 
this  point  I  do  not  find  to  have  been  more  severe  than  what  was  formerly 
in  practice.  The  books  of  those  whom  they  took  to  be  grand  heretics  were 
examined,  refuted,  and  condemned  in  the  general  councils ;  and  not  till 
then  were  prohibited,  or  burnt,  by  authority  of  the  emperor.  As  for  the 
writings  of  heathen  authors,  unless,  they  were  plain  invectives  against 
Christianity,  as  those  of  Porphyrius  and  Proclus,  they  met  with  no  interdict 
that  can  be  cited,  till  about  the  year  400,  in  a  Carthaginian  council,  wherein 
bishops  themselves  were  forbid  to  read  the  books  of  gentiles,  but  here 
sies  they  might  read  ;  while  others  long  before  them  on  the  contrary  scrupled 
more  the  books  of  heretics  than  of  gentiles.  And  that  the  primitive  councils 
and  bishops  were  wont  only  to  declare  what  books  were  not  commendable, 

Eassing  no  further,  but  leaving  it  to  each  one's  conscience  to  read  or  to 
ly  by,  till  after  the  year  800,  is  observed  already  by  Padre  Paolo  the  great 
unmasker  of  the  Trentine  council.  After  which  time  the  popes  of  Rome, 
engrossing  what  they  pleased  of  political  rule  into  their  own  hands,  ex 
tended  their  dominion  over  men's  eyes,  as  they  had  before  over  their  judg 
ments,  burning  and  prohibiting  to  be  read  what  they  fancied  not ;  yet 
sparing  in  their  censures,  and  the  books  not  many  which  they  so  dealt 
with  ;  till  Martin  the  fifth,  by  his  bull,  not  only  prohibited,  but  was  the 
first  that  excommunicated  the  reading  of  heretical  books ;  for  about  that 
time  WicklhTe  and  Husse  growing  terrible,  were  they  wTho  first  drove  the 
papal  court  to  a  stricter  policy  of  prohibiting.  Which  course  Leo  the  tenth 
and  his  successors  followed,  until  the  council  of  Trent  and  the  Spanish 
inquisition  engendering  together  brought  forth  or  perfected  those  catalogues 
and  expurging  indexes,  that  rake  through  the  entrails  of  many  an  old  good 
author,  with  a  violation  worse  than  any  could  be  offered  to  his  tomb.  Nor 
did  they  stay  in  matters  heretical,  but  any  subject  that  was  not  to  their 
palate,  they  either  condemned  in  a  prohibition,  or  had  it  straight  into  the 
new  Purgatory  of  an  index.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  encroachment,  their 
last  invention  was  to  ordain  that  no  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper,  should  be 
printed  (as  if  St.  Peter  had  bequeathed  them  the  keys  of  the  press  also  as 
well  as  of  Paradise)  unless  it  were  approved  and  licensed  under  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  gluttonous  friars.  For  example  : 

Let  the  chancellor  Cini  be  pleased  to  see  if  in  this  present  work  be  con 
tained  aught  that  may  withstand  the  printing. —  Vincent  Rabbata,  vicar 
of  Florence. 

I  have  seen  this  present  work,  and  find  nothing  athwart  the  catholic  faith 
and  good  manners  ;  in  witness  whereof  I  have  given,  &c. — JVicolo 
Cini,  chancellor  of  Florence. 

Attending  the  precedent  relation,  it  is  allowed  that  this  present  work  of 
Davanzati  may  be  printed. —  Vincent  Rabatta,  fyc. 
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may  be  printed,  July  15. — Friar  Simon  Mompei  d' Amelia,  chancellor  of 
the  holy  office  in  Florence. 

Sure  they  have  a  conceit,  if  he  of  the  bottomless  pit  had  not  long  since 
broke  prison,  that  this  quadruple  exorcism  would  bar  him  down.  I  fear 
their  next  design  will  be  to  get  into  their  custody  the  licensing  of  that  which 
they  say  Claudius  intended,*  but  went  not  through  with.  Vouchsafe  to  see 
another  of  their  forms,  the  Roman  stamp  ; 

Imprimatur,  If  it  seern  good  to  the  reverend  master  of  the  holy  palace. — 
Belcastro,  vicegerent. 

Imprimatur. — Friar  Nicholo  Rodolphi,  master  of  the  holy  palace. 

Sometimes  five  imprimaturs  are  seen  together  dialogue  wise  in  the  piatza 
of  one  titlepage,  complimenting  and  ducking  each  to  other  with  their  shaven 
reverences,  whether  the  author,  who  stands  by  in  perplexity  at  the  foot  of 
liis  epistle,  shall  to  the  press  or  to  the  spunge.     These  are  the  pretty  respon- 
sories,  these  are  the  dear  antiphonies,  that  so  bewitched  of  late  our  prelates 
id  their  chaplains,  with  the  goodly  echo  they  made ;  and  besotted  us  to 
ic  gay  imitation  of  a  lordly  imprimatur,  one  from  Lambeth-house,  another 
>m  the  west  end  of  PauPs ;  so  apishly  romanizing,  that  the  word  of  com- 
land  still  was  set  down  in  Latin ;  as  if  the  learned  grammatical  pen  that 
)te  it  would  cast  no  ink  without  Latin ;  or  perhaps,  as  they  thought,  be- 
luse  no  vulgar  tongue  was  worthy  to  express  the  pure  conceit  of  an  im- 
rimatur;  but>rather,  as  I  hope,  for  that  our  English,  the  language  of  men 
jver  famous  and  foremost  in  the  achievements  of  liberty,  will  not  easily  find 
>rvile  letters  enow  to  spell  such  a  dictatory  presumption  Englished.     And 
LUS  ye  have  the  inventors  and  the  original  of  book  licensing  ripped  up  and 
Irawn  as  lineally  as  any  pedigree.     We  have  it  not,  that  can  be  heard  of, 
>m  any  ancient  state,  or  polity,  or  church,  nor  by  any  statute  left  us  by 
ir  ancestors  elder  or  later;  nor  from  the  modern  custom  of  any  reformed 
;ity  or  church  abroad ;  but  from  the  most  antichristian  council,  arid  the  most 
rrannous  inquisition,  that  ever  inquired.     Till  then,  books  were  ever  as 
?ely  admitted  into  the  world  as  any  other  birth ;  the  issue  of  the  brain  was 
10  more  stifled  than  the  issue  of  the  womb ;  no  envious  Juno  sat  crosslegged 
over  the  nativity  of  any  man's  intellectual  offspring ;  but  if  it  proved  a  mon 
ster,  who  denies  but  that  it  was  justly  burnt,  or  sunk  into  the  sea?     But 
that  a  book,  in  worse  condition  than  a  peccant  soul,  should  be  to  stand  be 
fore  a  jury  ere  it  be  bom  to  the  world,  and  undergo  yet  in  darkness  the 
judgment  of  Radamanth  and  his  colleagues,  ere  it  can  pass  the  ferry  back 
ward  into  light,  was  never  heard  before,  till  that  mysterious  iniquity,  pro 
voked  and  troubled  at  the  first  entrance  of  reformation,  sought  out  new 
limboes  and  new  hells  wherein  they  might  include  our  books  also  within 
the  number  of  their  damned.     And  this  was  the  rare  morsel  so  officiously 
snatched  up,  and  so  illfavouredly  imitated  by  our  inquisiturient  bishops,  and 
the  attendant  minorites  their  chaplains.     That  ye  like  not  now  these  most 
certain  authors  of  this  licensing  order,  and  that  all  sinister  intention  was  far 
distant  from  your  thoughts,  when  ye  were  importuned  the  passing  it,  all  men 
who  know  the  integrity  of  your  actions,  and  how  ye  honour  truth,  will  clear 
ye  readily. 

But  some  will  say,  what  though  the  inventors  were  bad,  the  thing  for  all 
that  may  be  good.  It  may  so ;  yet  if  that  thing  be  no  such  deep  invention, 
but  obvious  and  easy  for  any  man  to  light  on,  and  yet  best  and  wisest  com- 

*  Quo  veniam  claret  flatum  crepitumque  ventris  in  convivio  emittendi. — Sudan,  in 
Claudia. 
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monwealths  through  all  ages  and  occasions  have  forborn  to  use  it,  and 
falsest  seducers  and  oppressors  of  men  were  the  first  who  took  it  up,  and  to 
no  other  purpose  but  to  obstruct  and  hinder  the  first  approach  of  reforma 
tion  ;  I  am  of  those  who  believe,  it  will  be  a  harder  alchemy  than  Lullius 
ever  knew,  to  sublimate  any  good  use  out  of  such  an  invention.  Yet  this 
only  is  what  I  request  to  gain  from  this  reason,  that  it  may  be  held  a  dan 
gerous  and  suspicious  fruit,  as  certainly  it  deserves,  for  the  tree  that  bore  it, 
until  I  can  dissect  one  by  one  the  properties  it  has.  But  I  have  first  to  finish, 
as  was  propounded,  what  is  to  be  thought  in  general  of  reading  books, 
whatever  sort  they  be,  and  whether  be  more  the  benefit  or  the  harm  that 
thence  proceeds. 

Not  to  insist  upon  the  examples  of  Moses,  Daniel,  and  Paul,  who  were 
skilful  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  which 
could  not  probably  be  without  reading  their  books  of  all  sorts,  in  Paul  es 
pecially,  who  thought  it  no  defilement  to  insert  into  holy  Scripture  the  sen 
tences  of  three  Greek  poets,  and  one  of  them  a  tragedian  ;  the  question  was 
notwithstanding  sometimes  controverted  among  the  primitive  doctors,  but 
with  great  odds  on  that  side  wrhich  affirmed  it  both  lawful  and  profitable,  as 
was  then  evidently  perceived,  when  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  subtlest  enemy 
to  our  faith,  made  a  decree  forbidding  Christians  the  study  of  heathen 
learning ;  for  said  he,  they  wound  us  with  our  own  weapons,  and  with  our 
own  arts  and  sciences  they  overcome  us.  And  indeed  the  Christians  were 
put  so  to  their  shifts  by  this  crafty  means,  and  so  much  in  danger  to  decline 
into  all  ignorance,  that  the  two  Apollinarii  were  fain,  as  a  man  may  say,  to 
coin  all  the  seven  liberal  sciences  out  of  the  Bible,  reducing  it  into  divers 
forms  of  orations,  poems,  dialogues,  even  to  the  calculating  of  a  new  Chris 
tian  grammar.  But,  saith  the  historian  Socrates,  the  providence  of  God 
provided  better  than  the  industry  of  Apollinarius  and  his  son,  by  taking 
away  that  illiterate  law  with  the  life  of  him  who  devised  it.  So  great  an 
injury  they  then  held  it  to  be  deprived  of  Hellenic  learning;  and  thought  it 
a  persecution  more  undermining,  and  secretly  decaying  the  church,  than  the 
open  cruelty  of  Decius  or  Dioclesian.  And  perhaps  it  was  the  same  politic 
drift  that  the  devil  whipped  St.  Jerome  in  a  lenten  dream,  for  reading  Cicero ; 
or  else  it  was  a  phantasm,  bred  by  the  fever  which  had  then  seized  him. 
For  had  an  angel  been  his  discipliner,  unless  it  were  for  dwelling  too  much 
on  Ciceronianisms,  and  had  chastised  the  reading,  not  the  vanity,  it  had 
been  plainly  partial ;  first  to  correct  him  for  grave  Cicero,  and  not  for  scur- 
rile  Plautus,  whom  he  confesses  to  have  been  reading  not  long  before  ;  next 
to  correct  him  only,  and  let  so  many  more  ancient  fathers  wax  old  in  those 
pleasant  and  florid  studies  without  the  lash  of  such  a  tutoring  apparition  ; 
insomuch  that  Basil  teaches  how  some  good  use  may  be  made  of  Margites, 
a  sportful  poem,  not  now  extant,  writ  by  Homer ;  and  why  not  then  of  Mor- 
gante,  an  Italian  romance  much  to  the  same  purpose  ?  But  if  it  be  agreed 
we  shall  be  tried  by  visions,  there  is  a  vision  recorded  by  Eusebius,  far 
ancienter  than  this  tale  of  Jerom,  to  the  nun  Eustochium,  and  besides,  has 
nothing  of  a  fever  in  it.  Dionysius  Alexandrinus  was,  about  the  year  240, 
a  person  of  great  name  in  the  church,  for  piety  and  learning,  who  had  wont 
to  avail  himself  much  against  heretics,  by  being  conversant  in  their  books ; 
until  a  certain  presbyter  laid  it  scrupulously  to  his  conscience,  how  he  durst 
venture  himself  among  those  defiling  volumes.  The  worthy  man,  loth  to 
give  offence,  fell  into  a  new  debate  with  himself,  what  was  to  be  thought ; 
when  suddenly  a  vision  sent  from  God  (it  is  his  own  epistle  that  so  avers 
it)  confirmed  him  in  these  words :  "  Read  any  books  whatever  come  to  thy 
hands,  for  thou  art  sufficient  both  to  judge  aright,  and  to  examine  each 
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matter."  To  this  revelation  he  assented  the  sooner,  as  he  confesses,  because 
it  was  answerable  to  that  of  the  apostle  to  the  Thessalonians ;  "  Prove  all 
things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  And  he  might  have  added  another 
remarkable  saying  of  the  same  author:  "To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure  ;" 
not  only  meats  and  drinks,  but  all  kind  of  knowledge,  whether  of  good  or 
evil ;  the  knowledge  cannot  defile,  nor  consequently  the  books,  if  the  will 
and  conscience  be  not  defiled.  For  books  are  as  meats  and  viands  are  ; 
some  of  good,  some  of  evil  substance ;  and  yet  God  in  that  unapocryphal 
vision  said  without  exception,  "  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat ;"  leaving  the 
choice  to  each  man's  discretion.  Wholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated  stomach 
differ  little  or  nothing  from  unwholesome  ;  and  best  books  to  a  naughty  mind 
are  not  unapplicable  to  occasions  of  evil.  Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  good 
nourishment  in  the  healthiest  concoction  ;  but  herein  the  difference  is  of  bad 
books,  that  they  to  a  discreet  and  judicious  reader  serve  in  many  respects 
to  discover,  to  confute,  to  forewarn,  and  to  illustrate.  Whereof  what  better 
witness  can  ye  expect  I  should  produce,  than  one  of  your  own  now  sitting 
in  parliament,  the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  this  land,  Mr.  Selden ; 
whose  volume  of  natural  and  national  laws  proves,  not  only  by  great  au 
thorities  brought  together,  but  by  exquisite  reasons  and  theorems  almost 
mathematically  demonstrative,  that  all  opinions,  yea  errors,  known,  read, 
and  collated,  are  of  main  service  and  assistance  toward  the  speedy  attain 
ment  of  what  is  truest.  I  conceive  therefore,  that  when  God  did  enlarge 
the  universal  diet  of  man's  body,  (saving  ever  the  rules  of  temperance,)  he 
then  also,  as  before,  left  arbitrary  the  dieting  and  repasting  of  our  minds ; 
as  wherein  every  mature  man  might  have  to  exercise  his  own  leading  ca 
pacity.  How  great  a  virtue  is  temperance,  how  much  of  moment  through 
the  whole  life  of  man !  Yet  God  commits  the  managing  so  great  a  trust 
without  particular  law  or  prescription,  wholly  to  the  demeanour  of  every 
grown  man.  And  therefore  when  he  himself  tabled  the  Jews  from  heaven, 
that  orner,  which  was  every  man's  daily  portion  of  manna,  is  computed  to 
have  been  more  than  might  have  well  sufficed  the  heartiest  feeder  thrice  as 
many  meals.  For  those  actions  which  enter  into  a  man,  rather  than  issue 
out  of  him,  and  therefore  defile  not,  God  uses  not  to  captivate  under  a  per 
petual  childhood  of  prescription,  but  trusts  him  with  the  gift  of  reason  to  be 
his  own  chooser ;  there  were  but  little  work  left  for  preaching,  if  law  and 
compulsion  should  grow  so  fast  upon  those  things  which  heretofore  were 
governed  only  by  exhortation.  Solomon  informs  us,  that  much  reading  is 
a  weariness  to  the  flesh  ;  but  neither  he,  nor  other  inspired  author,  tells  us 
that  such  or  such  reading  is  unlawful ;  yet  certainly  had  God  thought  good 
to  limit  us  herein,  it  had  been  much  more  expedient  to  have  told  us  what 
was  unlawful,  than  what  was  wearisome.  As  for  the  burning  of  those 
Ephesian  books  by  St.  Paul's  converts ;  it  is  replied,  the  books  were  magic, 
the  Syriac  so  renders  them.  It  was  a  private  act,  a  voluntary  act,  and 
leaves  us  to  a  voluntary  imitation :  the  men  in  remorse  burnt  those  books 
which  were  their  own  ;  the  magistrate  by  this  example  is  not  appointed  ; 
these  men  practised  the  books,  another  might  perhaps  have  read  them  in 
some  sort  usefully.  Good  and  evil  we  know  in  the  field  of  this  world  grow 
up  together  almost  inseparably ;  and  the  knowledge  of  good  is  so  involved 
and  interwoven  with  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning  resem 
blances  hardly  to  be  discerned,  that  those  confused  seeds  which  were  im 
posed  upon  Psyche  as  an  incessant  labour  to  cull  out,  and  sort  asunder, 
were  not  more  intermixed.  It  was  from  out  the  rind  of  one  apple  tasted, 
that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  two  twins  cleaving  together,  leaped 
forth  into  the  world.  And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into 
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of  knowing  good  and  evil,  that  is  to  say,  of  knowing  good  by  evil.  As 
therefore  the  state  of  man  now  is ,  what  wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose, 
what  continence  to  forbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  ?  He  that  can 
apprehend  and  consider  vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and 
yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he 
is  the  true  warfaring  Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered 
virtue  unexercised,  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  ad 
versary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run 
for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the 
world,  we  bring  impurity  much  rather;  that  which  purifies  us  is  trial,  and 
trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  That  virtue  therefore  which  is  but  a  youngling 
in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  knowrs  not  the  utmost  that  vice  promises 
to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a  blank  virtue,  not  a  pure  ;  her  white 
ness  is  but  an  excremental  whiteness ;  which  wras  the  reason  why  our  sage 
and  serious  poet  Spenser,  (whom  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a  better  teacher 
than  Scotus  or  Aquinas,)  describing  true  temperance  under  the  person  of 
Guion,  brings  him  in  with  his  palmer  through  the  cave  of  Mammon,  and 
the  bower  of  earthly  bliss,  that  he  might  see  and  know,  and  yet  abstain. 
Since  therefore  the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  is  in  this  world  so  neces 
sary  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue,  and  the  scanning  of  error  to  the 
confirmation  of  truth,  how  can  we  more  safely,  and  with  less  danger,  scout 
into  the  regions  of  sin  and  faisity,  than  by  reading  all  manner  of  tractates, 
and  hearing  all  manner  of  reason  ?  And  this  is  the  benefit  which  may  be 
had  of  books  promiscuously  read.  But  of  the  harm  that  may  result  hence, 
three  kinds  are  usually  reckoned.  First,  is  feared  the  infection  that  may 
spread  ;  but  then,  all  human  learning  and  controversy  in  religious  points 
must  remove  out  of  the  world,  yea,  the  Bible  itself;  for  that  ofttimes  relates 
blasphemy  not  nicely ;  it  describes  the  carnal  sense  of  wicked  men  not  un- 
elegantly ;  it  brings  in  holiest  men  passionately  murmuring  against  provi 
dence  through  all  the  arguments  of  Epicurus ;  in  other  great  disputes  it  an 
swers  dubiously  and  darkly  to  the  common  reader;  and  ask  a  Talmudist 
what  ails  the  modesty  of  his  marginal  Keri,  that  Moses  and  all  the  prophets 
cannot  persuade  him  to  pronounce  the  textual  Chetiv.  For  these  causes 
we  all  know  the  Bible  itself  put  by  the  papist  into  the  first  rank  of  prohib 
ited  books.  The  ancientest  fathers  must  be  next  removed,  as  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  that  Eusebian  book  of  evangelic  preparation, .transmitting 
our  ears  through  a  hoard  of  heathenish  obscenities  to  receive  the  gospel. 
Who  finds  not  that  IrenaBus,  Epiphanius,  Jerom,  and  others  discover  more 
heresies  than  they  well  confute,  and  that  oft  for  heresy  which  is  the  truer 
opinion  ?  Nor  boots  it  to  say  for  these,  and  all  the  heathen  writers  of  great 
est  infection  if  it  must  be  thought  so,  with  whom  is  bound  up  the  life  o^ 
human  learning,  that  they  writ  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  long  as  we  are 
sure  those  languages  are  known  as  well  to  the  worst  of  men,  who  are  both 
most  able,  and  most  diligent  to  instil  the  poison  they  suck,  first  into  the 
courts  of  princes,  acquainting  them  with  the  choicest  delights,  and  criticisms 
of  sin.  As  perhaps  did  that  Petronius,  whom  Nero  called  his  arbiter,  the 
master  of  his  revels ;  and  that  notorious  ribald  of  Arezzo,  dreaded  and  yet 
dear  to  the  Italian  courtiers.  I  name  not  him  for  posterity's  sake,  whom 
Henry  the  Eighth  named  in  merriment  his  vicar  of  hell.  By  which  com 
pendious  way  all  the  contagion  that  foreign  books  can  infuse,  will  find  a 
passage  to  the  people  far  easier  and  shorter  than  an  Indian  voyage,  though 
it  could  be  sailed  either  by  the  north  of  Cataio  eastward,  or  of  Canada 
westward,  while  our  Spanish  licensing  gags  the  English  press  never  so  se 
verely.  But  on  the  other  side,  that  infection  which  is  from  books  of  con- 
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troversy  in  religion,  is  more  doubtful  and  dangerous  to  the  learned,  than  to 
the  ignorant ;  and  yet  those  books  must  be  permitted  untouched  by  the  li 
censer.  It  will  be  hard  to  instance  where  any  ignorant  man  hath  been  ever 
seduced  by  any  papistical  book  in  English,  unless  it  were  commended  and 
expounded  to  him  by  some  of  that  clergy ;  and  indeed  all  such  tractates, 
whether  false  or  true,  are  as  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  to  the  eunuch,  not 
to  be  "understood  without  a  guide."  But  of  our  priests  and  doctors  ho\v 
many  have  been  corrupted  by  studying  the  comments  of  Jesuits  and  Sor- 
bonists,  and  how  fast  they  could  transfuse  that  corruption  into  the  people, 
our  experience  is  both  late  and  sad.  It  is  not  forgot,  since  the  acute  and 
distinct  Arminius  was  perverted  merely  by  the  perusing  of  a  nameless  dis 
course  written  at  Delft,  which  at  first  he  took  in  hand  to  confute.  Seeing 
therefore  that  those  books,  and  those  in  great  abundance  which  are  likeliest 
to  taint  both  life  and  doctrine,  cannot  be  suppressed  without  the  fall  of 
learning,  and  of  all  ability  in  disputation,  and  that  these  books  of  either  sort  are 
most  and  soonest  catching  to  the  learned,  (from  whom  to  the  common  people 
whatever  is  heretical  or  dissolute  may  quickly  be  conveyed,)  and  that  evil 
anners  are  as  perfectly  learnt  without  books  a  thousand  other  ways  which 
innot  be  stopped,  and  evil  doctrine  not  with  books  can  propagate,  except 
a  teacher  guide,  which  he  might  also  do  without  writing,  and  so  beyond 
prohibiting;  lam  not  unable  to  unfold,  how  this  'cautelous  enterprise  of 
licensing  can  be  exempted  from  the  number  of  vain  and  impossible  attempts. 
And  he  who  were  pleasantly  disposed,  could  not  well  avoid  to  liken  it  to 
the  exploit  of  that  gallant  man,  who  thought  to  pound  up  the  crows  by 
Cutting  his  park  gate.  Besides  another  inconvenience,  if  learned  men  be 
le  first  receivers  out  of  books,  and  dispreaders  both  of  vice  and  error,  how 
shall  the  licensers  themselves  be  confided  in,  unless  we  can  confer  upon 
lem,  or  they  assume  to  themselves  above  all  others  in  the  land,  the  grace 

infallibility  and  uncorruptedness  ?  And  again,  if  it  be  true,  that  a  wise 
mn,  like  a  good  refiner,  can  gather  gold  out  of  the  drossiest  volume,  and 
lat  a  fool  will  be  a  fool  with  the  best  book,  yea,  or  without  book ;  there  is 

reason  that  we  should  deprive  a  wise  man  of  any  advantage  to  his  wis- 
lom,  while  we  seek  to  restrain  from  a  fool  that  which  being  restrained  will 
>e  no  hinderance  to  his  folly.  For  if  there  should  be  so  much  exactness 
Iways  used  to  keep  that  from  him  which  is  unfit  for  his  reading,  we  should 
in  the  judgment  of  Aristotle  not  only,  but  of  Solomon,  and  of  our  Saviour, 
not  vouchsafe  him  good  precepts,  and  by  consequence  not  willingly  admit 
him  to  good  books ;  as  being  certain  that  a  wise  man  will  make  better  use 
of  an  idle  pamphlet,  than  a  fool  will  do  of  sacred  Scripture. 

It  is  next  alleged,  we  must  not  expose  ourselves  to  temptations  withou. 
necessity,  and  next  to  that,  not  employ  our  time  in  vain  things.  To  both 
these  objections  one  answer  will  serve,  out  of  the  grounds  already  laid,  that 
to  all  men  such  books  are  not  temptations,  nor  vanities ;  but  useful  drugs 
and  materials  wherewith  to  temper  and  compose  effective  and  strong  medi 
cines,  which  man's  life  cannot  want.  The  rest,  as  children  and  childish 
men,  who  have  not  the  art  to  qualify  and  prepare  these  working  minerals, 
well  may  be  exhorted  to  forbear,  but  hindered  forcibly  they  cannot  be,  by 
all  the  licensing  that  sainted  inquisition  could  ever  yet  contrive  ;  which  is 
what  I  promised  to  deliver  next :  that  this  order  of  licensing  conduces  nothing 
to  the  end  for  which  it  was  framed  ;  and  hath  almost  prevented  me  by  being 
clear  already  while  thus  much  hath  been  explaining.  See  the  ingenuity 
of  truth,  who,  when  she  gets  a  free  and  willing  hand,  opens  herself  faster 
than  the  pace  of  method  and  discourse  can  overtake  her.  It  was  the  task 
which  I  began  with,  to  show  that  no  nation,  or  well  instituted  state,  if  they 
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valued  books  at  all,  did  ever  use  this  way  of  licensing ;  and  it  might  he 
answered,  that  this  is  a  piece  of  prudence  lately  discovered.  To  which  I 
return,  that  as  it  was  a  thing  slight  and  obvious  to  think  on,  so  if  it  had 
been  difficult  to  find  out,  there  wanted  not  among  them  long  since,  who 
suggested  such  a  course ;  which  they  not  following,  leave  us  a  pattern  of 
their  judgment  that  it  was  not  the  not  knowing,  but  the  not  approving, 
which  was  the  cause  of  their  not  using  it.  Plato,  a  man  of  high  authority 
indeed,  but  least  of  all  for  his  Commonwealth,  in  the  book  of  his  laws, 
which  no  city  ever  yet  received,  fed  his  fancy  with  making  many  edicts  to 
his  airy  burgomasters,  which  they  who  otherwise  admire  him  wish  had  been 
rather  buried  and  excused  in  the  genial  cups  of  an  academic  night  sitting. 
By  which  laws  he  seems  to  tolerate  no  kind  of  learning,  but  by  unalterable 
decree,  consisting  most  of  practical  traditions,  to  the  attainment  whereof  a 
library  of  smaller  bulk  than  his  own  dialogues  would  be  abundant.  And 
there  also  enacts,  that  no  poet  should  so  much  as  read  to  any  private  man 
what  he  had  written,  until  the  judges  and  law  keepers  had  seen  it,  and 
allowed  it ;  but  that  Plato  meant  this  law  peculiarly  to  that  commonwealth 
which  he  had  imagined,  and  to  no  other,  is  evident.  Why  was  he  not  else 
a  lawgiver  to  himself,  but  a  transgressor,  and  to  be  expelled  by  his  own 
magistrates,  both  for  the  wanton  epigrams  and  dialogues  which  he  made, 
and  his  perpetual  reading  of  Sophron,  Mimus  and  Aristophanes,  books  of 
grossest  infamy  ;  and  also  for  commending  the  latter  of  them,  though  he 
were  the  malicious  libeller  of  his  chief  friends,  to  be  read  by  the  tyrant 
Dionysius,  who  had  little  need  of  such  trash  to  spend  his  time  on  ?  But  that 
he  knew  this  licensing  of  poems  had  reference  and  dependance  to  many 
other  provisoes  there  set  down  in  his  fancied  republic,  which  in  this  world 
could  have  no  place  ;  and  so  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  magistrate  or  city 
ever  imitated  that  course,  which  taken  apart  from  those  other  collateral 
injunctions  must  needs  be  vain  and  fruitless.  For  if  they  fell  upon  one 
kind  of  strictness,  unless  their  care  were  equal  to  regulate  all  other  things 
of  like  aptness  to  corrupt  the  mind,  that  single  endeavour  they  knew  would 
be  but  a  fond  labour ;  to  shut  and  fortify  one  gate  against  corruption,  and 
be  necessitated  to  leave  others  round  about  wide  open.  If  we  think  to 
regulate  printing,  thereby  to  rectify  manners,  we  must  regulate  all  recrea 
tions  and  pastimes,  all  that  is  delightful  to  man.  No  music  must  be  heard, 
no  song  be  set  or  sung,  but  what  is  grave  and  doric.  There  must  be 
licensing  dancers,  that  no  gesture,  motion  or  deportment  be  taught  our  youth, 
but  what  by  their  allowance  shall  be  thought  honest ;  for  such  Plato  was 
provided  of.  It  will  ask  more  than  the  wrork  of  twenty  licensers  to  examine 
all  the  lutes,  the  violins,  and  the  guitars  in  every  house ;  they  must  not  be 
suffered  to  prattle  as  they  do,  but  must  be  licensed  what  they  may  say.  And 
who  shall  silence  all  the  airs  and  madrigals  that  whisper  softness  in  chambers  ? 
The  windows  also,  and  the  balconies  must  be  thought  on ;  there  are  shrewd 
books,  with  dangerous  frontispieces,  set  to  sale ;  who  shall  prohibit  them, 
shall  twenty  licensers  ?  The  villages  also  must  have  their  visiters  to  inquire 
what  lectures  the  bagpipe  and  the  rebec  reads,  even  to  the  ballatry  and  the 
gamut  of  every  municipal  fiddler ;  for  these  are  the  countryman's  Arcadias, 
and  his  Monte  Mayors.  Next,  what  more  national  corruption,  for  which 
England  hears  ill  abroad,  than  household  gluttony  ;  who  shall  be  the  rectors 
of  our  daily  rioting  ?  And  what  shall  be  done  to  inhibit  the  multitudes,  that 
frequent  those  houses  where  drunkenness  is  sold  and  harboured?  Our 
garments  also  should  be  referred  to  the  licensing  of  some  more  sober  work- 
masters,  to  see  them  cut  into  a  less  wanton  garb.  Who  shall  regulate  all 
the  mixed  conversation  of  our  youth,  male  and  female  together,  as  is  the 
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fashion  of  this  country  ?  Who  shall  still  appoint  what  shall  be  discoursed, 
what  presumed,  and  no  further?  Lastly,  who  shall  forbid  and  separate  all 
idle  resort,  all  evil  company  ?  These  things  will  be,  and  must  be  ;  but  how 
they  shall  be  least  hurtful,  how  least  enticing,  herein  consists  the  grave  and 
governing  wisdom  of  a  state.  To  sequester  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantic 
and  Eutopian  politics  which  never  can  be  drawn  into  use,  will  not  mend 
our  condition ;  but  to  ordain  wisely  as  in  this  world  of  evil,  in  the  midst 
whereof  God  hath  placed  us  unavoidably.  Nor  is  it  Plato's  licensing  of 
books  will  do  this,  which  necessarily  pulls  along  with  it  so  many  other  kinds 
of  licensing,  as  will  make  us  all  both  ridiculous  and  weary  and  yet  frustrate ; 
but  those  unwritten,  or  at  least  unconstraining  laws  of  virtuous  education, 
religious  and  civil  nurture,  which  Plato  there  mentions,  as  the  bonds  and 
ligaments  of  the  commonwealth,  the  pillars  and  the  sustainers  of  every 
written  statute ;  these  they  be,  which  will  bear  chief  sway  in  such  matters  " 
as  these,  when  all  licensing  will  be  easily  eluded.  Impunity  and  remiss- 
ness  for  certain  are  the  bane  of  a  commonwealth  ;  but  here  the  great  art  lies, 
to  discern  in  what  the  law  is  to  bid  restraint  and  punishment,  and  in  what 
things  persuasion  only  is  to  work.  If  every  action  which  is  good  or  evil 
in  man  at  ripe  years  were  to  be  under  pittance,  prescription,  and  compul 
sion,  what  were  virtue  but  a  name,  what  praise  could  be  then  due  to  well 
doing,  what  gramercy  to  be  sober,  just,  or  continent?  Many  there  be  that 
complain  of  divine  Providence  for  suffering  Adam  to  transgress.  Foolish 
tongues!  when  God  gave  him  reason,  he  gave  him  freedom  to  choose, (for *• 
reason  is  but  choosing  ;\  he  had  been  else  a  mere  artificial  Adam,  such  an  , 
Adam  as  he  is  in  the  motions.  We  ourselves  esteem  not  of  that  obedience, 
or  love,  or  gift,  which  is  of  force  ;  God  therefore  left  him  free,  set  before  j  jj  fv  f 
him  a  provoking  object,  ever  almost  in  his  eyes;  herein  consisted  his  merit, 
herein  the  right  of  his  reward,  the  praise  of  his  abstinence.  Wherefore  did 
he  create  passions  within  us,  pleasures  round  about  us,  but  that  these  rightly 
tempered  are  the  very  ingredients  of  virtue  ?  They  are  not  skilful  consider- 
ers  of  human  things,  who  imagine  to  remove  sin,  by  removing  the  matter 
of  sin  ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  a  huge  heap  increasing  under  the  very  act  of 
diminishing,  though  some  part  of  it  may  for  a  time  be  withdrawn  from  some 
persons,  it  cannot  from  all,  in  such  a  universal  thing  as  books  are ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  yet  the  sin  remains  entire.  Though  ye  take  from  a 
covetous  man  all  his  treasure,  he  has  yet  one  jewel  left,  ye  cannot  bereave 
him  of  his  covetousness.  Banish  all  objects  of  lust,  shut  up  all  youth  into 
the  severest  discipline  that  can  be  exercised  in  any  hermitage,  ye  cannot 
make  them  chaste,  that  came  not  thither  so:  such  great  care  and  wisdom  is 
required  to  the  right  managing  of  this  point.  Suppose  we  could  expel^sin 
by  this  means ;  look  how  much  we  thus  expel  of  sin,  so  much  we  expel  of 
virtue  :  for  the  matter  of  them  both  is  the  same  :  remove  that  and  ye  remove 
them  both  alike.  This  justifies  the  high  providence  of  God,  who  though 
he  commands  us  temperance,  justice,  continence,  yet  pours  out  before  us 
even  to  a  profuseness  all  desirable  things,  and  gives  us  minds  that  can  wan 
der  beyond  all  limit  and  satiety.  Why  should  we  then  affect  a  rigour  con 
trary  to  the  manner  of  God  and  of  nature,  by  abridging  or  scanting  those 
means  which  books,  freely  permitted,  are  both  to  the  trial  of  virtue,  and  the 
exercise  of  truth?  It  would  be  better  done,  to  learn  that  the  law  must  needs 
be  frivolous,  which  goes  to  restrain  things,  uncertainly  and  yet  equally 
working  to  good  and  to  evil.  And  were  I  the  chooser,  a  dram  of  well  doing 
should'  be  preferred  before  many  times  as  much  the  forcible  hinderance  of 
evil  doing.  For  God  sure  esteems  the  growth  and  completing  of  one  virtu 
ous  person,  more  than  the  restraint  of  ten  vicious.  And  albeit,  whatever 
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thing  we  hear  or  see,  sitting,  walking,  travelling,  or  conversing,  may  be  fitly 
called  our  book,  and  is  of  the  same  effect  that  writings  are ;  yet  grant  the 
thing  to  be  prohibited  were  only  books,  it  appears  that  this  order  hitherto  is 
far  insufficient  to  the  end  which  it  intends.  Do  we  not  see,  not  once1  or 
oftener,  but  weekly,  that  continued  court-libel  against  the  parliament  and 
city,  printed,  as  the  wet  sheets  can  witness,  and  dispersed  among  us  for  all 
that  licensing  can  do  ?  Yet  this  is  the  prime  service  a  man  would  think 
wherein  this  order  should  give  proof  of  itself.  If  it  were  executed,  you 
will  say.  But  certain,  if  execution  be  remiss  or  blindfold  now,  and  in  this 
particular,  what  will  it  be  hereafter,  and  in  other  books  ?  If  then  the  order 
shall  not  be  vain  and  frustrate,  behold  a  new  labour,  lords  and  commons,  ye 
must  repeal  and  proscribe  all  scandalous  and  unlicensed  books  already  prin 
ted  and  divulged  ;  after  ye  have  drawn  them  up  into  a  list,  that  all  may  know 
which  are  condemned,  and  which  not ;  and  ordain  that  no  foreign  books 
be  delivered  out  of  custody,  till  they  have  been  read  over.  This  office  will 
require  the  whole  time  of  not  a  few  overseers,  and  those  no  vulgar  men. 
There  be  also  books  which  are  partly  useful  and  excellent,  partly  culpable 
and  pernicious ;  this  work  will  ask  as  many  more  officials,  to  make  expurga 
tions  and  expunctions,that  the  commonwealth  of  learning  be  not  damnified. 
In  fine,  when  the  multitude  of  books  increase  upon  their  hands,  ye  must  be 
fain  to  catalogue  all  those  printers  who  are  found  frequently  offending,  and 
forbid  the  importation  of  their  whole  suspected  typography.  In  a  word,  that 
this  your  order  may  be  exact,  and  not  deficient,  ye  must  reform  it  perfectly 
according  to  the  model  of  Trent  and  Sevil,  which  I  know  ye  abhor  to  do. 
Yet  though  ye  should  condescend  to  this,  which  God  forbid,  the  order  still 
would  be  but  fruitless  and  defective  to  that  end  whereto  ye  meant  it.  If  to 
prevent  sects  and  schisms,  who  is  so  unread  or  uncatechised  in  story,  that 
hath  not  heard  of  many  sects  refusing  books  as  a  hinderance,  and  preserv 
ing  their  doctrine  unmixed  for  many  ages,  only  by  unwritten  traditions? 
The  Christian  faith,  (for  that  was  once  a  schism!)  is  not  unknown  to  have 
spread  all  over  Asia,  ere  any  gospel  or  epistle  was  seen  in  writing.  If  the 
amendment  of  manners  be  aimed  at,  look  into  Italy  and  Spain,  whether 
those  places  be  one  scruple  the  better  the  honester,  the  wiser,  the  chaster, 
since  all  the  inquisitional  rigour  that  hath  been  executed  upon  books. 

Another  reason,  whereby  to  make  it  plain  that  this  order  will  miss  the 
end  it  seeks,  consider  by  the  quality  which  ought  to  be  in  every  licenser. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  he  who  is  made  judge  to  sit  upon  the  birth 
or  death  of  books,  whether  they  may  be  wafted  into  this  world  or  not,  had 
need  to  be  a  man  above  the  common  measure,  both  studious,  learned,  and- 
judicious ;  there  may  be  else  no  mean  mistakes  in  the  censure  of  what  is 
passable  or  not ;  which  is  also  no  mean  injury.  If  he  be  of  such  worth  as 
behoves  him,  there  cannot  be  a  more  tedious  and  unpleasing  journeywork, 
a  greater  loss  of  time  levied  upon  his  head  than  to  be  made  the  perpetual 
reader  of  unchosen  books  and  pamphlets,  ofttimes  huge  volumes.  There 
is  no  book  that  is  acceptable,  unless  at  certain  seasons;  but  to  be  enjoined 
the  reading  of  that  at  all  times,  and  in  a  hand  scarce  legible,  whereolf  three 
pages  would  not  down  at  any  time  in  the  fairest  print,  is  an  imposition  which 
I  cannot  believe  how  he  that  values  time,  and  his  own  studies,  or  is  but  of  a 
sensible  nostril,  should  be  able  to  endure.  In  this  one  thing  I  crave  leave 
of  the  present  licensers  to  be  pardoned  for  so  thinking ;  who  doubtless  took 
this  office  up,  looking  on  it  through  their  obedience  to  the  parliament,  whose 
command  perhaps  made  all  things  seem  easy  and  unlaborious  to  them ;  but 
that  this  short  trial  hath  wearied  them  out  already,  their  own  expressions 
and  excuses  to  them,  who  make  so  many  journeys  to  solicit  their  license, 
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are  testimony  enough.  Seeing  therefore  those  who  now  possess  the  employ 
ment,  by  all  evident  signs  wish  themselves  well  rid  of  it,  and  that  no  man 
of  worth,  none  that  is  not  a  plain  unthrift  of  his  own  hours,  is  ever  likely  to 
succeed  them  except  he  mean  to  put  himself  to  the  salary  of  a  press  correc 
tor,  we  may  easily  foresee  what  kind  of  licensers  we  are  to  expect  hereafter, 
either  ignorant,  imperious,  and  remiss,  or  basely  pecuniary.  This  is  what 
I  had  to  show  wherein  this  order  cannot  conduce  to  that  end,  whereof  it 
bears  the  intention. 

I  lastly  proceed  from  the  no  good  it  can  do,  to  the  manifest  hurt  it 
causes,  in  being  first  the  greatest  discouragement  and  affront  that  can  be 
offered  to  learning,  and  to  learned  men.  It  was  the  complaint  and  lamen 
tation  of  prelates,  upon  every  least  breath  of  a  motion  to  remove  pluralties, 
and  distribute  more  equally  church  revenues,  that  then  all  learning  would 
be  for  ever  dashed  and  discouraged.  But  as  for  that  opinion,  I  never  found 
cause  to  think,  that  the  tenth  part  of  learning  stood  or  fell  with  the  clergy : 
nor  could  I  ever  but  hold  it  for  a  sordid  and  unworthy  speech  of  any 
,  churchman,  who  had  a  competency  left  him.  If  therefore  ye  be  loth  to 
dishearten  utterly  and  discontent,  not  the  mercenary  crew  of  false  pretend 
ers  to  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous  sort  of  such  as  evidently  were 
born  to  study  and  love  learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end, 
but  the  service  of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps  that  lasting  fame  and 
perpetuity  of  praise,  which  God  and  good  men  have  consented  shall  be  the 
reward  of  those,  whose  published  labours  advance  the  good  of  mankind : 
then  know,  that  so  far  to  distrust  the  judgment  and  the  honesty  of  one 
who  hath  but  a  common  repute  in  learning,  and  never  yet  offended,  as 
not  to  count  him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a  tutor  and  examiner,  lest 
he  should  drop  a  schism,  or  something  of  corruption,  is  the  greatest  dis 
pleasure  and  indignity  to  a  free  and  knowing  spirit,  that  can  be  put  upon 
him.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man,  over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at  school, 
if  we  have  only  escaped  the  ferula,  to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  Impri 
matur?  If  serious  and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than 
the  theme  of  a  grammar-lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must  not  be  uttered 
without  the  cursory  eyes  of  a  temporizing  and  extemporizing  licenser  ?  He 
who  is  not  trusted  with  his  own  actions,  his  drift  not  being  known  to  be 
evil,  and  standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and  penalty,  has  no  great  argument 
to  think  himself  reputed  in  the  commonwealth  wherein  he  was  born  for 
other  than  a  fool  or  a  foreigner.  When  a  man  writes  to  the  world,  he 
summons  up  all  his  reason  and  deliberation  to  assist  him ;  he  searches, 
meditates,  is  industrious,  and  likely  consults  and  confers  with  hrs  judicious 
friends ;  after  all  which  done,  he  takes  himself  to  be  informed  in  what  he 
writes,  as  well  as  any  that  writ  before  him ;  if  in  this  the  most  consummate 
act  of  his  fidelity  and  ripeness,  no  years,  no  industry,  no  former  proof  of 
his  abilities  can  bring  him  to  that  state  of  maturity,  as  not  to  be  still  mis 
trusted  and  suspected,  unless  he  carry  all  his  considerate  diligence,  all  his 
midnight  watchings,  and  expense  of  Palladian  oil,  to  the  hasty  view  of  an 
unleisured  licenser,  perhaps  much  his  younger,  perhaps  far  his  inferior  in 
judgment,  perhaps  one  who  never  knew  the  labour  of  bookwriting;  and 
if  he  be  not  repulsed,  or  slighted,  must  appear  in  print  like  a  puny  with 
his  guardian,  and  his  censor's  hand  on  the  back  of  his  title  to  be  his  bail 
and  surety,  that  he  is  no  idiot  or  seducer ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dishonour 
and  derogation  to  the  author,  to  the  book,  to  the  privilege  and  dignity  of 
learning.  And  what  if  the  author  shall  be  one  so  copious  of  fancy,  as  to 
have  many  things  well  worth  the  adding,  come  into  his  mind  after  licens 
ing,  while  the  book  is  yet  under  the  press,  which  not  seldom  happens  to  the 
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best  and  diligentest  writers ;  and  that  perhaps  a  dozen  times  in  one  book. 
The  printer  dares  not  go  beyond  his  licensed  copy ;  so  often  then  must  the 
author  trudge  to  his  leave-giver,  that  those  his  new  insertions  maybe  viewed ; 
and  many  a  jaunt  will  be  made,  ere  that  licenser,  for  it  must  be  the  same 
man,  can  either  be  found,  or  found  at  leisure ;  meanwhile  either  the  press 
must  stand  still,  which  is  no  small  damage,  or  the  author  lose  his  accura- 
test  thoughts,  and  send  the  book  forth  worse  than  he  had  made  it,  which 
to  a  diligent  writer  is  the  greatest  melancholy  and  vexation  that  can  befal. 
And  how  can  a  man  teach  with  authority,  which  is  the  life  of  teaching; 
how  can  he  be  a  doctor  in  his  book  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  else  had  better 
be  silent,  whenas  all  he  teaches,  all  he  delivers,  is  but  under  the  tuition, 
under  the  correction  of  his  patriarchal  licenser,  to  blot  or  alter  what  pre 
cisely  accords  not  with  the  hidebound  humour  which  he  calls  his  judg 
ment?  When  every  acute  reader  upon  the  first  sight  of  a  pedantic  license, 
will  be  ready  with  these  like  words  to  ding  the  book  a  coit's  distance  from 
him,  I  hate  a  pupil  teacher,  I  endure  not  an  instructor  that  comes  to  me 
under  the  wardship  of  an  overseeing  fist.  I  know  nothing  of  the  licenser, 
but  that  I  have  his  own  hand  here  for  his  arrogance ;  who  shall  warrant 
me  his  judgment?  The  state,  sir,  replies  the  stationer:  but  has  a  quick 
return,  the  state  shall  be  my  governors,  but  not  my  critics ;  they  may  be 
mistaken  in  the  choice  of  a  licenser,  as  easily  as  this  licenser  may  be  mis 
taken  in  an  author.  This  is  some  common  stuff;  and  he  might  add  from 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  that  "  such  authorized  books  are  but  the  language  of 
the  times."  For  though  a  licenser  should  happen  to  be  judicious  more 
than  ordinary,  which  will  be  a  great  jeopardy  of  the  next  succession,  yet 
his  very  office  and  his  commission  enjoins  him  to  let  pass  nothing  but  what 
is  vulgarly  received  already.  Nay,  which  is  more  lamentable,  if  the  work 
of  any  deceased  author,  though  never  so  famous  in  his  lifetime,  and  even 
to  this  day,  comes  to  their  hands  for  license  to  be  printed,  or  reprinted,  if 
there  be  found  in  his  book  one  sentence  of  a  venturous  edge,  uttered  in 
the  height  of  zeal,  (and  who  knows  whether  it  might  not  be  the  dictate  of 
a  divine  spirit  ?)  yet  not  suiting  with  every  low  decrepit  humour  of  their 
own,  though  it  were  Knox  himself,  the  reformer  of  a  kingdom,  that  spake 
it,  they  will  not  pardon  him  their  dash ;  the  sense  of  that  great  man  shall 
to  all  posterity  be  lost,  for  the  fearfulness,  or  the  presumptuous  rashness  of 
a  perfunctory  licenser.  And  to  what  an  author  this  violence  hath  been 
lately  done,  and  in  what  book  of  greatest  consequence  to  be  faithfully  pub 
lished,  I  could  now  instance,  but  shall  forbear  till  a  more  convenient  sea 
son.  Yet  if  these  things  be  not  resented  seriously  and  timely  by  them  who 
have  the  remedy  in  their  power,  but  that  such  iron-moulds  as  these  shall 
have  authority  to  gnaw  out  the  choicest  periods  of  exquisitest  books,  and 
to  commit  such  a  treacherous  fraud  against  the  orphan  remainders  of  wor 
thiest  men  after  death,  the  more  sorrow  will  belong  to  that  hapless  race  of 
men,  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  have  understanding.  Henceforth  let  no 
man  care  to  learn,  or  care  to  be  more  than  worldly  wise ;  for  certainly  in 
higher  matters  to  be  ignorant  and  slothful,  to  be  a  common  stedfast  dunce, 
will  be  the  only  pleasant  life,  and  only  in  request. 

And  as  it  is  a  particular  disesteem  of  every  knowing  person  alive,  and 
most  injurious  to  the  written  labours  and  monuments  of  the  dead,  so  to  me 
it  seems  an  undervaluing  and  vilifying  of  the  whole  nation.  I  cannot  set 
so  light  by  all  the  invention,  the  art,  the  wit,  the  grave  and  solid  judg 
ment  which  is  in  England,  as  that  it  can  be  comprehended  in  any  twenty 
capacities  how  good  soever ;  much  less  that  it  should  not  pass  except  their 
superintendence  be  over  it,  except  it  be  sifted  and  strained  with  their 
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strainers,  that  it  should  be  uncurrent  without  their  manual  stamp.  Truth 
and  understanding  are  not  such  wares  as  to  be  monopolized  and  traded  in 
by  tickets,  and  statutes,  and  standards.  We  must  not  think  to  make  a 
staple  commodity  of  all  the  knowledge  in  the  land,  to  mark  and  license  it 
like  our  broadcloth  and  our  woolpacks.  What  is  it  but  a  servitude  like 
that  imposed  by  the  Philistines,  not  to  be  allowed  the  sharpening  of  our 
own  axes  and  coulters,  but  we  must  repair  from  all  quarters  to  twenty 
licensing  forges?  Had  any  one  written  and  divulged  erroneous  things  and 
scandalous  to  honest  life,  misusing  and  forfeiting  the  esteem  had  of  his 
reason  among  men  ;  if  after  conviction  this  only  censure  were  adjudged 
him,  that  he  should  never  henceforth  write,  but  what  were  first  examined 
by  an  appointed  officer,  whose  hand  should  be  annexed  to  pass  his  credit 
for  him,  that  now  he  might  be  safely  read ;  it  could  not  be  apprehended  -^ 
less  than  a  disgraceful  punishment.  Whence  to  include  the  whole  nation, 
and  those  that  never  yet  thus  offended,  under  such  a  diffident  and  suspect- 
ful  prohibition,  may  plainly  be  understood  what  a  disparagement  it  is.  So 
much  the  more  whenas  debtors  and  delinquents  may  walk  abroad  without 
a  keeper,  but  unoffensive  books  must  not  stir  forth  without  a  visible  jailor 
in  their  title.  Nor  is  it  to  the  common  people  less  than  a  reproach ;  for  if 
we  be  so  jealous  over  them,  as  that  we  dare  not  trust  them  with  an  Eng 
lish  pamphlet,  what  do  we  but  censure  them  for  a  giddy,  vicious,  and 
ungrounded  people;  in  such  a  sick  and  weak  state  of  faith  and  discretion, 
as  to  be  able  to  take  nothing  down  but  through  the  pipe  of  a  licenser? 
That  this  is  care  or  love  of  them,  we  cannot  pretend,  whenas  in  those 
popish  places,  where  the  laity  are  most  hated  and  despised,  the  same  strict 
ness  is  used  over  them.  Wisdom  we  cannot  call  it,  because  it  stops  but 
one  breach  of  license,  nor  that  neither:  whenas  those  corruptions,  which  it 
seeks  to  prevent,  break  in  faster  at  other  doors,  wrhich  cannot  be  shut. 

And  in  conclusion  it  reflects  to  the  disrepute  of  our  ministers,  also,  of 
whose  labours  we  should  hope  better,  and  of  their  proficiency  which  their 
flock  reaps  by  them,  than  that  after  all  this  light  of  the  gospel  which  is,  and 
is  to  be,  and  all  this  continual  preaching,  they  should  be  still  frequented 
with  such  an  unprincipled,  unedified,  and  laic  rabble,  as  that  the  whiff  of 
every  new  pamphlet  should  stagger  them  out  of  their  catechism  and  Chris 
tian  walking.  This  may  have  much  reason  to  discourage  the  ministers, 
when  such  a  low  conceit  is  had  of  all  their  exhortations,  and  the  benefiting 
of  their  hearers,  as  that  they  are  not  thought  fit  to  be  turned  loose  to  three 
sheets  of  paper  without  a  licenser ;  that  all  the  sermons,  all  the  lectures 
preached,  printed,  vended  in  such  numbers,  and  such  volumes,  as  have  now 
well-nigh  made  all  other  books  unsaleable,  should  not  be  armour  enough 
against  one  single  Enchiridion,  without  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  of  an  Im 
primatur. 

And  lest  some  should  persuade  ye,  lords  and  commons,  that  these  argu 
ments  of  other  learned  men's  discouragement  at  this  your  order  are  mere 
flourishes,  and  not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  other 
countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition  tyrannizes ;  when  I  have  sat  among 
their  learned  men,  (for  that  honour  I  had,)  and  been  counted  happy  to  be 
born  in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they  supposed  England 
was,  while  themselves  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into 
which  learning  amongst  them  was  brought ;  that  this  was  it  which  had 
damped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits;  that  nothing  had  been  there  written  now 
these  many  years  but  flattery  and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and 
visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  inquisition,  for 
thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licen- 
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tiers  thought.  And  though  I  knew  that  England  then  was  groaning  loudest 
under  the  prelatical  yoke,  nevertheless  I  took  it  as  a  pledge  of  future  hap 
piness,  that  other  nations  were  so  persuaded  of  her  liberty.  Yet  was  it  be 
yond  my  hope,  that  those  worthies  were  then  breathing  in  her  air,  who 
*  should  be  her  leaders  to  such  a  deliverance,  as  shall  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  revolution  of  time  that  this  world  hath  to  finish.  When  that  was  once 
begun,  it  was  as  little  in  my  fear,  that  what  words  of  complaint  I  heard 
among  learned  men  of  other  parts  uttered  against  the  inquisition,  the  same 
I  should  hear-  by  as  learned  men  at  home  uttered  in  time  of  parliament 
against  an  order  of  licensing;  and  that  so  generally,  that  when  I  had  dis 
closed  myself  a  companion  of  their  discontent,  I  might  say,  if  without  envy, 
that  he  whom  an  honest  quaBstorship  had  endeared  to  the  Sicilians,  was  not 
more  by  them  importuned  against  Verres,  than  the  favourable  opinion 
which  I  had  among  many  who  honour  ye,  and  are  known  and  respected 
by'ye,  loaded  me  with  entreaties  and  persuasions,  that  I  would  not  despair 
to  lay  together  that  which  just  reason  should  bring  into  my  mind,  toward 
the  removal  of  an  undeserved  thraldom  upon  learning.  That  this  is  not 
therefore  the  disburdening  of  a  particular  fancy,  but  the  common  grievance 
of  all  those  who  had  prepared  their  minds  and  studies  above  the  vulgar 
pitch  to  advance  truth  in  others,  and  from  others  to  entertain  it,  thus  much 
may  satisfy.  And  in  their  name  I  shall  for  neither  friend  nor  foe  conceal 
what  the  general  murmur  is;  that  if  it  come  to  inquisitioning  again,  and 
licensing,  and  that  we  are  so  timorous  of  ourselves,  and  suspicious  of  all 
men,  as  to  fear  each  book,  and  the  shaking  of  every  leaf,  before  we  know 
what  the  contents  are ;  if  some  who  but  of  late  were  little  better  than 
silenced  from  preaching,  shall  come  now  to  silence  us  from  reading,  except 
what  they  please,  it  cannot  be  guessed  what  is  intended  by  some  but  a 
second  tyranny  over  learning:  and  will  soon  put  it  out  of  controversy,  that 
bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same  to  us  both  name  and  thing.  That 
those  evils  of  prelaty  which  before  from  five  or  six  and  twenty  sees  were 
distributively  charged  upon  the  whole  people,  will  now  light  wholly  upon 
learning,  is  not  obscure  to  us:  whenas  now  the  pastor  of  a  small  unlearned 
parish,  on  the  sudden  shall  be  exalted  archbishop  over  a  large  diocese  of 
books,  and  yet  not  remove,  but  keep  his  other  cure  too,  a  mystical  plu 
ralist.  He  who  but  of  late  cried  down  the  sole  ordination  of  every  novice 
bachelor  of  art,  and  denied  sole  jurisdiction  over  the  simplest  parishioner, 
shall  now  at  home  in  his  private  chair  assume  both  these  over  worthiest 
and  excellentest  books,  arid  ablest  authors  that  write  them.  This  is  not, 
ye  covenants  and  protestations  that  we  have  made !  this  is  not  to  put  down 
prelaty;  this  is  but  to  chop  an  episcopacy;  this  is  but  to  translate  the 
palace  metropolitan  from  one  kind  of  dominion  into  another ;  this  is  but  an 
old  canonical  sleight  of  commuting  our  penance.  To  startle  thus  betimes 
at  a  mere  unlicensed  pamphlet,  will,  after  a  while,  be  afraid  of  every  con 
venticle,  and  a  while  after  will  make  a  conventicle  of  every  Christian 
meeting.  But  I  am  certain,  that  a  state  governed  by  the  rules  of  justice 
and  fortitude,  or  a  church  built  and  founded  upon  the  rock  of  faith  and  true 
knowledge,  cannot  be  so  pusillanimous.  While  things  are  yet  not  consti 
tuted  in  religion,  that  freedom  of  writing  should  be  restrained  by  a  disci 
pline  imitated  from  the  prelates,  and  learned  by  them  from  the  inquisition 
to  shut  us  up  all  again  into  the  breast  of  a  licenser,  must  needs  give  cause 
of  doubt  and  discouragement  to  all  learned  and  religious  men :  who  cannot 
but  discern  the  fineness  of  this  politic  drift,  and  who  are  the  contrivers; 
that  while  bishops  were  to  be  baited  down,  then  all  presses  might  be  open  ; 
it  was  the  people's  birthright  and  privilege  in  time  of  parliament,  it  was 
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the  breaking  forth  of  light.  But  now  the  bishops  abrogated  and  voided 
out  of  the  church,  as  if  our  reformation  sought  no  more,  but  to  make  room 
for  others  into  their  seats  under  another  name ;  the  episcopal  arts  begin  to 
bud  again ;  the  cruise  of  truth  must  run  no  more  oil ;  liberty  of  printing  must 
be  enthralled  again  under  a  prelatical  commission  of  twenty;  the  privilege 
of  the  people  nullified ;  and  which  is  worse,  the  freedom  of  learning  must 
groan  again,  and  to  her  old  fetters,  all  this  the  parliament  yet  sitting.  Al 
though  their  own  late  arguments  and  defences  against  the  prelates  might 
remember  them,  that  this  obstructing  violence  meets  for  the  most  part  with 
an  event  utterly  opposite  to  the  end  which  it  drives  at :  instead  of  sup 
pressing  sects  and  schisms,  it  raises  them  and  invests  them  with  a  reputa 
tion:  "the  punishing  of  wits  enhances  their  authority,"  saith  the  Viscount 
St.  Albans ;  "  and  a  forbidding  writing  is  thought  to  be  a  certain  spark 
of  truth,  that  flies  up  in  the  faces  of  them  who  seek  to  tread  it  out."  This 
order  therefore  may  prove  a  ntirsing  mother  to  sects,  but  I  shall  easily  show 
how  it  will  be  a  stepdame  to  truth :  and  first  by  disenabling  us  to  the  main 
tenance  of  what  is  known  already. 

Well  knows  he  who  uses  to  consider,  that  our  faith  and  knowledge 
thrives  by  exercise,  as  well  as  our  limbs  and  complexion.  Truth  is  com 
pared  in  Scripture  to  a  streaming  fountain ;  if  her  waters  flow  not  in  a  per 
petual  progression,  they  sicken  into  a  muddy  pool  of  conformity  and  tradi 
tion.  A  man  may  be  a  heretic  in  the  truth ;  and  if  he  believe  things  only 
because  his  pastor  says  so,  or  the  assembly  so  determines,  without  knowing 
other  reason,  though  his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very  truth  he  holds  becomes 
his  heresy.  There  is  not  any  burden,  that  some  would  gladlier  post  off  to 
another,  than  the  charge  and  ckre  of  their  religion.  There  be,  who  knows 
not  that  there  be  of  protestants  and  professors,  who  live  and  die  in  as  errant 
and  implicit  faith,  as  any  lay  papist  of  Loretto.  A  wealthy  man,  addicted 
to  his  pleasure  and  to  his  profits,  finds  religion  to  be  a  traffic  so  entangled, 
and  of  so  many  piddling  accounts,  that  of  all  mysteries  he  cannot  skill  to 
keep  a  stock  going  upon  that  trade.  What  should  he  do  ?  Fain  he  would 
have  the  name  to  be  religious,  fain  he  would  bear  up  with  his  neighbours 
in  that.  What  does  he  therefore,  but  resolves  to  give  over  toiling,  and  to 
find  himself  out  some  factor,  to  whose  care  and  credit  he  may  commit  the 
whole  managing  of  his  religious  affairs ;  some  divine  of  note  and  estimation 
mat  must.  be.  To  him  he  adheres,  resigns  the  whole  warehouse  of  his  re 
ligion,  with  all  the  locks  and  keys,  into  his  custody;  and  indeed  makes 
the  very  person  of  that  man  his  religion ;  esteems  his  associating  with  him 
a  sufficient  evidence  and  commendatory  of  his  own  piety.  So  that  a  man 
may  say  his  religion  is  now  no  more  within  himself,  but  is  become  a  divi 
dual  movable,  and  goes  and  comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good  man 
frequents  the  house.  He  entertains  him,  gives  him  gifts,  feasts  him,  lodges 
him;  his  religion  comes  home  at  night,  prays,  is  liberally  supped,  and 
sumptuously  laid  to  sleep ;  rises,  is  saluted,  and  after  the  malmsey,  or  some 
\vell-spiced  bruage,  and  better  breakfasted,  than  he  whose  morning  appe 
tite  would  have  gladly  fed  on  green  figs  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem, 
his  religion  walks  abroad  at  eight,  and  leaves  his  kind  entertainer  in  the 
shop  trading  all  day  without  his  religion. 

Another  sort  there  be,  who,  when  they  hear  that  all  things  shall  be 
ordered,  all  things  regulated  and  settled ;  nothing  written  but  what  passes 
through  the  customhouse  of  certain  publicans  that  have  the  tonnaging  and 
poundaging  of  all  free  spoken  truth ;  will  straight  give  themselves  up  into 
your  hands,  make  them  and  cut  them  out  what  religion  ye  please :  there 
be  delights,  there  be  recreations  and  jolly  pastimes,  that  will  fetch  the  day 
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about  from  sun  to  sun,  and  rock  the  tedious  year  as  in  a  delightful  dream. 
What  need  they  torture  their  heads  with  that  which  others  have  taken  so 
strictly,  and  so  unalterably  into  their  own  purveying?  These  are  the  fruits, 
which  a  dull  ease  and  cessation  of  our  knowledge  will  bring  forth  among 
the  people.  How  goodly,  and  how  to  be  wished  were  such  an  obedient 
unanimity  as  this !  What  a  fine  conformity  would  it  starch  us  all  into ! 
Doubtless  a  staunch  and  solid  piece  of  framework,  as  any  January  could 
freeze  together. 

Nor  much  better  will  be  the  consequence  even  among  the  clergy  them 
selves  :  it  is  no  new  thing  never  heard  of  before,  for  a  parochial  minister,  who 
has  his  reward,  and  is  at  his  Hercules  pillars  in  a  warm  benefice,  to  be 
easily  inclinable,  if  he  have  nothing  else  that  may  rouse  up  his  studies,  to 
finish  his  circuit  in  an  English  Concordance  and  a  topic  folio,  the  gatherings 
and  savings  of  a  sober  graduateship,  a  Harmony  and  a  Catena,  treading 
the  constant  round  of  certain  common  doctrinal  heads,  attended  with  their 
uses,  motives,  marks  and  means ;  out  of  which,  as  out  of  an  alphabet  or 
sol  fa,  by  forming  and  transforming,  joining  and  disjoining  variously,  a 
little  bookcraft,  and  two  hours'  meditation,  might  furnish  him  unspeakably 
to  the  performance  of  more  than  a  weekly  charge  of  sermoning:  not  to 
reckon  up  the  infinite  helps  of  interliniaries,  breviaries,  synopses,  and  other 
loitering  gear.  But  as  for  the  multitude  of  sermons  ready  printed  and  piled 
up,  on  every  text  that  is  not  difficult,  our  London  trading  St.  Thomas  in 
his  vestry,  and  add  to  boot  St.  Martin  and  St.  Hugh,  have  not  within  their 
hallowed  limits  more  vendible  ware  of  all  sorts  ready  made :  so  that  penury 
he  never  need  fear  of  pulpit  provision,  having  wherewith  so  plenteously  to 
refresh  his  magazine.  But  if  his  rear  and  flanks  be  not  impaled,  if  his  back 
door  be  not  secured  by  the  rigid  licenser,  but  that  a  bold  book  may  now 
and  then  issue  forth,  and  give  the  assault  to  some  of  his  old  collections  in 
their  trenches,  it  will  concern  him  then  to  keep  waking,  to  stand  in  watch, 
to  set  good  guards  and  sentinels  about  his  received  opinions,  to  walk  the 
round  and  counter-round  with  his  fellow  inspectors,  fearing  lest  any  of  his 
ilock  be  seduced,  wrho  also  then  would  be  better  instructed,  better  exer 
cised  and  disciplined.  And  God  send  that  the  fear  of  this  diligence, 
which  must  then  be  used,  do  not  make  us  affect  the  laziness  of  a  licensing 
church! 

For  if  we  be  sure  we  are  in  the  right,  and  do  not  hold  the  truth  guiltily, 
which  becomes  not,  if  we  ourselves  condemn  not  our  own  weak  and  frivo 
lous  teaching,  and  the  people  for  an  untaught  and  irreligious  gadding  rout ; 
what  can  be  more  fair,  than  when  a  man,  judicious,  learned,  and  of  a  con 
science,  for  aught  we  know  as  good  as  theirs  that  taught  us  what  we  know, 
shall  not  privily  from  house  to  house,  which  is  more  dangerous,  but  openly 
by  writing,  publish  to  the  world  what  his  opinion  is,  what  his  reasons,  and 
v/herefore  that  which  is  now  thought  cannot  be  sound  ?  Christ  urged  it 
as  wherewith  to  justify  himself  that  he  preached  in  public ;  yet  writing  is 
more  public  than  preaching;  and  more  easy  to  refutation  if  need  be,  there 
being  so  many  whose  business  and  profession  merely  it  is  to  be  the  cham 
pions  of  truth ;  which  if  they  neglect,  what  can  be  imputed  but  their  sloth 
or  unability  ? 

Thus  much  we  are  hindered  and  disinured  by  this  course  of  licensing 
toward  the  true  knowledge  of  wrhat  we  seem  to  know.  For  how  much  it 
hurts  and  hinders  the  licensers  themselves  in  the  calling  of  their  ministry, 
more  than  any  secular  employment,  if  they  will  discharge  that  office  as  they 
ought,  so  that  of  necessity  they  must  neglect  either  the  one  autv  or  the 
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1  other ;  I  insist  not,  because  it  is  a  particular,  but  leave  it  to  their  own  con 
science,  how  they  will  decide  it  there. 

There  is  yet  behind  of  what  I  purposed  to  lay  open,  the  incredible  loss 
and  detriment  that  this  plot  of  licensing  puts  us  to,  more  than  if  some 
enemy  at  sea  should  stop  up  all  our  havens,  and  ports,  and  creeks ;  it  hin 
ders  and  retards  the  importation  of  our  richest  merchandise,  truth :  nay,  it 
was  first  established  and  put  in  practice  by  anti-christian  malice  and  mys 
tery  on  set  purpose  to  extinguish,  if  it  were  possible,  the  light  of  reformation, 
and  to  settle  falsehood ;  little  differing  from  that  policy  wherewith  the  Turk 
upholds  his  Alcoran,  by  the  prohibiting  of  printing.  It  is  not  denied,  but 
gladly  confessed,  we  are  to  send  our  thanks  and  vows  to  Heaven,  louder 
than  most  of  nations,  for  that  great  measure  of  truth  which  we  enjoy,  espe 
cially  in  those  main  points  between  us  and  the  pope,  with  his  appurte 
nances  the  prelates :  but  he  who  thinks  we  are  to  pitch  our  tent  here,  and 
have  attained  the  utmost  prospect  of  reformation,  that  the  mortal  glass 
wherein  we  contemplate  can  show  us,  till  we  come  to  beatific  vision ;  that 
man  by  this  very  opinion  declares,  that  he  is  yet  far  short  of  truth. 
^  Truth  indeed  came  once  into  the  world  with  her  divine  master,  and  was 
al perfect  shape  most  glorious  to  look  on  :  but  when  he  ascended,  and  his 
apostles  after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight  arose  a  wicked  race  of 
deceivers,  who,  as  that  story  goes  of  the  Egyptian  Typhon  with  his  con 
spirators,  how  they  dealt  with  the  good  Osiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth,  hewed 
her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four 
winds.  From  that  time  ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst 
appear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of 
Osiris,  went  up  and  down  gathering  up  limb  by  limb  still  as  they  could 
find  them.  We  have  not  yet  found  them  all,  lords  and  commons,  nor 
ever  shall  do,  till  her  master's  second  coming ;  he  shall  bring  together  every 
joint  and  member,  and  shall  mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of  love 
liness  and  perfection.  )  Suffer  not  these  licensing  prohibitions  to  stand  at 
every  place  of  opportunity  forbidding  and  disturbing  them  that  continue 
seeking,  that  continue  to  do  our  obsequies  to  the  torn  body  of  our  martyred 
saint.  We  boast  our  light ;  but  if  we  look  not  wisely  on  the  sun  itself,  it 
smites  us  into  darkness.  Who  can  discern  those  planets  that  are  oft  com 
bust,  and  those  stars  of  brightest  magnitude,  that  rise  and  set  with  the  sun, 
until  the  opposite  motion  of  their  orbs  bring  them  to  such  a  place  in  the 
firmament,  where  they  maybe  seen  evening  or  morning?  The  light  which 
we  have  gained,  was  given  us,  not  to  be  ever  staring  on,  but  by  it  to  dis 
cover  onward  things  more  remote  from  our  knowledge.  It  is  not  the 
unfrocking  of  a  priest,  the  urimitring  of  a  bishop,  and  the  removing  him 
from  off  the  presbyterian  shoulders,  that  will  make  us  a  happy  nation  ;  no, 
if  other  things  as  great  in  the  church,  and  in  the  rule  of  life  both  ceconomi- 
cal  and  political,  be  not  looked  into  and  reformed,  we  have  looked  so  long 
upon  the  blaze  that  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  have  beaconed  up  to  us,  that  we 
are  stark  blind.  There  be  who  perpetually  complain  of  schisms  and  sects, 
and  make  it  such  a  calamity  that  any  man  dissents  from  their  maxims.  It 
is  their  own  pride  and  ignorance  which  causes  the  disturbing,  who  neither 
will  hear  with  meekness,  nor  can  convince,  yet  all  must  be  suppressed 
which  is  not  found  in  their  Syntagma.  They  are  the  troublers,  they  are 
the  dividers  of  unity,  who  neglect  and  permit  not  others  to  unite  those  dis 
severed  pieces,  which  are  yet  wanting  to  the  body  of  truth.  To  be  still 
searching  what  we  know  not,  by  what  we  know,  still  closing  up  truth  to 
truth  as  we  find  it,  (for  all  her  body  is  homogeneal,  and  proportional,)  this 
is  the  golden  rule  in  theology  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  and  makes  up  the 
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best  harmony  in  a  church ;  not  the  forced  and  outward  union,  of  cold,  and ' 
neutral,  and  inwardly  divided  minds. 

Lords  and  commons  of  England !  consider  what  nation  it  is  whereof  ye 
are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors ;  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a 
N  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute  to  invent,  subtile  and  sinewy  to 
discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capacity 
can  soar  to.  Therefore  the  studies  of  learning  in  her  deepest  sciences  have 
been  so  ancient,  and  so  eminent  among  us,  that  writers  of  good  antiquity  and 
able  judgment  have  been  persuaded,  that  even  the  school  of  Pythagoras, 
\  and  the  Persian  wisdom,  took  beginning  from  the  old  philosphy  of  this  island. 
And  that  wise  and  civil  Roman,  Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  once  here 
|  for  Caesar,  preferred  the  natural  wits  of  Britain,  before  the  laboured  studies 
of  the  French.  Nor  is  it  for  nothing  that  the  grave  and  frugal  Transilvanian 
sends  out  yearly  from  as  far  as  the  mountainous  borders  of  Russia,  and 
beyond  the  Hercynian  wilderness,  not  their  youth,  but  their  staid  men,  to 
learn  our  language  and  our  theologic  arts.  Yet  that  which  is  above  all 
this,  the  favour  and  the  love  of  Heaven,  we  have  great  argument  to  think 
in  a  peculiar  manner  propitious  and  propending  towards  us.  Why  else 
was  this  nation  chosen  before  any  other,  that  out  of  her,  as  out  of  Sion, 
should  be  proclaimed  and  sounded  forth  the  first  tidings  and  trumpet  of 
reformation  to  all  Europe?  And  had  it  not  been  the  obstinate  perverseness 
of  our  prelates  against  the  divine  and  admirable  spirit  of  WicklifT,  to  sup 
press  him  as  a  schismatic  and  innovator,  perhaps  neither  the  Bohemian  Husse 
and  Jerom,  no  nor  the  name  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  had  been  ever  known  : 
the  glory  of  reforming  all  our  neighbours  had  been  completely  ours.  But 
now,  as  our  obdurate  cleVgy  have  with  violence  demeaned  the  matter,  we 
are  become  hitherto  the  latest  and  the  backwardest  scholars,  of  whom  God 
offered  to  have  made  us  the  teachers.  Now  once  again  by  all  concurrence 
of  signs,  and  by  the  general  instinct  of  holy  and  devout  men,  as  they  daily 
and  solemnly  express  their  thoughts,  God  is  decreeing  to  begin  some  new 
and  great  period  in  his  church,  even  to  the  reforming  of  reformation  itself; 
what  does  he  then  but  reveal  himself  to  his  servants,  and  as  his  manner  is, 
first  to  his  Englishmen  ?  I  say  as  his  manner  is,  first  to  us,  though  we 
mark  not  the  method  of  his  counsels,  and  are  unworthy.  Behold  now  this 
vast  city :  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of  liberty,  encompassed  and 
surrounded  with  his  protection  ;  the  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils 
and  hammers  waking,  to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  jus 
tice  in  defence  of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there, 
sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions 
and  ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the 
approaching  reformation  :  others  as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things,  assenting 
to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement.  What  could  a  man  require  more 
from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  ?  What  wants 
there  to  such  a  towardly  and  pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  labourers, 
to  make  a  knowing  people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  ? 
We  reckon  more  than  five  months  yet  to  harvest;  there  need  not  be  five 
weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift  up ;  the  fields  white  are  already.  Where  there 
is  much  desire  to  learn,  there  of  necessity  will  be  much  arguing,  much  writ 
ing,  many  opinions  ;[  for  opinion  in  good  men  is  but  knowledge  in  the 
making.)  Under  these  fantastic  terrors  of  sect  and  schism,  we  wrong  the 
earnest  and  zealous  thirst  after  knowledge  and  understanding,  which  God 
hath  stirred  up  in  this  city.  What  some  lament  of,  we  rather  should  rejoice 
at,  should  rather  praise  this  pious  forwardness  among  men,  to  reassume  the 
ill-deputed  care  of  their  religion  into  their  own  hands  again.  A  little  gener- 
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ous  prudence,  a  little  forbearance  of  one  another,  and  some  grain  of  charity 
might  win  all  these  diligences  to  join  and  unite  into  one  general  and  bro 
therly  search  after  truth ;  could  we  but  forego  this  prelatical  tradition  of 
crowding  free  consciences  and  Christian  liberties  into  canons  and  precepts 
of  men.  I  doubt  not,  if  some  great  and  worthy  stranger  should  come  among 
us,  wise  to  discern  the  mould  and  temper  of  a  people,  and  how  to  govern 
it,  observing  the  high  hopes  and  aims,  the  diligent  alacrity  of  our  extended 
thoughts  and  reasonings  in  the  pursuance  of  truth  and  freedom,  but  that 
he  would  cry  out  as  Pyrrhus  did,  admiring  the  Roman  docility  and  cou 
rage  ;  if  such  were  my  Epirots,  I  would  not  despair  the  greatest  design  that 
could  be  attempted  to  make  a  church  or  kingdom  happy.  Yet  these  are  the 
men  cried  out  against  for  schismatics  and  sectaries,  as  if,  while  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  was  building,  some  cutting,  some  squaring  the  marble,  others 
hewing  the  cedars,  there  should  be  a  sort  of  irrational  men,  who  could  not 
consider  there  must  be  many  schisms  and  many  dissections  made  in  the 
quarry  and  in  the  timber,  ere  the  house  of  God  can  be  built.  And  when 
every  stone  is  laid  artfully  together,  it  cannot  be  united  into  a  continuity,  it 
can  but  be  contiguous  in  this  world  :  neither  can  every  piece  of  the  build 
ing  be  of  one  form ;  nay  rather  the  perfection  consists  in  this,  that  out  of 
many  moderate  varieties  and  brotherly  dissimilitudes  that  are  not  vastly 
disproportional,  arises  the  goodly  and  the  graceful  symmetry  that  commends 
the  whole  pile  and  structure.  Let  us  therefore  be  more  considerate  builders, 
more  wise  in  spiritual  architecture,  when  great  reformation  is  expected. 
For  now  the  time  seems  come,  wherein  Moses  the  great  prophet  may  sit 
in  heaven  rejoicing  to  see  that  memorable  and  glorious  wish  of  his  fulfilled, 
when  not  only  our  seventy  elders,  but  all  the  Lord's  people,  are  become 
prophets.  No  marvel  then  though  some  men,  and  some  good  men  too,  per 
haps,  but  young  in  goodness,  as  Joshua  then  was,  envy  them.  They  fret 
and  out  of  their  own  weakness  are  in  agony,  lest  these  divisions  and  subdi 
visions  will  undo  us.  The  adversary  again  applauds,  and  waits  the  hour ; 
when  they  have  branched  themselves  out,  saith  he,  small  enough  intc  par 
ties  and  partitions,  then  will  be  our  time.  Fool !  he  sees  not  the  firm  root, 
out  of  which  we  all  grow,  though  into  branches ;  nor  will  beware  until 
he  see  our  small  divided  maniples  cutting  through  at  every  angle  of  his 
ill-united  and  unwieldy  brigade.  And  that  we  are  to  hope  better  of  all  these 
supposed  sects  and  schisms,  and  that  we  shall  not  need  that  solicitude,  honest 
perhaps,  though  overtimorous,  of  them  that  vex  in  this  behalf,  but  shall 
laugh  in  the  end  at  those  malicious  applauders  of  our  differences,  I  have 
these  reasons  to  persuade  me. 

First,  when  a  city  shall  be  as  it  were  besieged  and  blocked  about,  her 
navigable  river  infested,  inroads  and  incursions  round,  defiance  and  battle 
oft  rumored  to  be  marching  up,  even  to  her  walls  and  suburb  trenches ; 
that  then  the  people,  or  the  greater  part,  more  than  at  other  times,  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  study  of  highest  and  most  important  matters  to  be  reform 
ed,  should  be  disputing,  reasoning,  reading,  inventing,  discoursing,  even 
to  a  rarity  and  admiration,  things  not  before  discoursed  or  written  of,  argues 
first  a  singular  good  will,  contentedness,  and  confidence  in  your  prudent 
foresight,  and  safe  government,  lords  and  commons ;  and  from  thence  derives 
itself  to  a  gallant  bravery  and  well  grounded  contempt  of  their  enemies,  as 
if  there  were  no  small  number  of  as  great  spirits  among  us,  as  his  was  who, 
when  Rome  was  nigh  besieged  by  Hannibal,  being  in  the  city,  bought  that 
piece  of  ground  at  no  cheap  rate,  whereon  Hannibal  himself  encamped  his 
own  regiment.  Next,  it  is  a  lively  and  cheerful  presage  of  our  happy  suc 
cess  and  victory.  For  as  in  a  body  when  the  blood  is  fresh,  the  spirits 
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pure  and  vigorous,  not  only  to  vital,  but  to  rational  faculties,  and  those  in 
the  acutest  and  the  pertest  operations  of  wit  and  subtlety,  it  argues  in  what 
good  plight  and  constitution  the  body  is  ;  so  when  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
people  is  so  sprightly  up,  as  that  it  has  not  only  wherewith  to  guard  well 
its  own  freedom  and  safety,  but  to  spare,  and  to  bestow  upon  the  solidest 
and  sublirnest  points  of  controversy  and  new  invention,  it  betokens  us  not 
degenerated,  nor  drooping  to  a  fatal  decay,  by  casting  off  the  old  and 
wrinkled  skin  of  corruption  to  outlive  these  pangs,  and  wax  young  again, 
entering  the  glorious  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  virtue,  destined  to  become 
great  and  honourable  in  these  latter  ages.  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a 
noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleeep, 
and  shaking  her  invincible  locks :  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  muing 
her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam ; 
purging  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  hea 
venly  radiance  ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with 
those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means, 
arid  in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms. 
What  should  ye  do  then,  should  ye  suppress  all  this  flowery  crop  of 
knowledge  arid  new  light  sprung  up  and  yet  springing  daily  in  this  city  ? 

•  Should  ye  set  an  oligarchy  of  twenty  engrossers  over  it,  to  bring  a  famine 
upon  our  minds  again,  when  we  shall  know  nothing  but  what  is  measured 
to  us  by  their  bushel  ?  Believe  it,  lords  and  commons  !  they  who  counsel 
ye  to  such  a  suppressing,  do  as  good  as  bid  ye  suppress  yourselves ;  and  I 
will  soon  show  how.  If  it  be  desired  to  know  the  immediate  cause  of  all 
this  free  writing  and  free  speaking,  there  cannot  be  assigned  a  truer  than 
your  own  mild,  and  free,  and  humane  government;  it  is  the  liberty,  lords 
and  commons,  which  your  own  valorous  and  happy  counsels  have  pur 
chased  us ;  liberty  which  is  the  nurse  of  all  great  wits :  this  is  that  which  hath 
rarified  and  enlightened  our  spirits  like  the  influence  of  heaven  ;  this  is  that 
which  hath  enfranchised,  enlarged,  and  lifted  up  our  apprehensions  degrees 
above  themselves.  Ye  cannot  make  us  now  less  capable,  less  knowing, 
less  eagerly  pursuing  of  the  truth,  unless  ye  first  make  yourselves,  that  made 
us  so,  less  the  lovers,  less  the  founders  of  our  true  liberty.  We  can  grow 
ignorant  again,  brutish,  formal,  and  slavish,  as  ye  found  us  ;  but  you  then 
must  first  become  that  which  ye  cannot  be,  oppressive,  arbitrary,  and  tyran 
nous,  as  they  were  from  whom  ye  have  freed  us.  That  our  hearts  are  now 
more  capacious,  our  thoughts  more  erected  to  the  search  and  expectation 
of  greatest  and  exactest  things,  is  the  issue  of  your  own  virtue  propagated  in 
us ;  ye  cannot  suppress  that,  unless  ye  reinforce  an  abrogated  and  merciless 
law,  that  fathers  may  dispatch  at  will  their  own  children.  And  who  shall  then 
stick  closest  to  ye  and  excite  others  ?  Not  he  who  takes  up  arms  for  coat 
and  conduct,  and  his  four  nobles  of  Dariegelt.  Although  I  dispraise  not 
the  defence  of  just  immunities,  yet  love  my  peace  better,  if  that  were  all. 

"Mjive  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to 
conscience,  above  all  liberties.  ^^ 

What  would  be  best  advised  then,  if  it  be  found  so  hurtful  and  so  unequal 
to  suppress  opinions  for  the  newness  or  the  unsuitableness  to  a  customary 
acceptance,  will  not  be  my  task  to  say ;  I  shall  only  repeat  what  I  have 
learned  from  one  of  your  own  honourable  number,  a  right  noble  and  pious 
lord,  who  had  he  not  sacrificed  his  life  and  fortunes  to  the  church  and  com 
monwealth,  we  had  not  now  missed  and  bewailed  a  worthy  and  undoubted 
patron  of  this  argument.  Ye  know  him,  I  am  sure ;  yet  I  for  honour's  sake, 
and  may  it  be  eternal  to  him,  shall  name  him,  the  Lord  Brook."  He  writing 
of  episcopacy,  and  by  the  way  treating  of  sects  and  schisms,  left  ye  his  vote, 
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or  rather  now  the  last  words  of  his  dying  charge,  which  I  know  will  ever  be 
of  dear  and  honoured  regard  with  ye,  so  full  of  meekness  and  breathing 
charity,  that  next  to  his  last  testament,  who  bequeathed  love  and  peace  to 
his  disciples,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  where  I  have  read  or  heard  words  more 
mild  and  peaceful.  He  there  exhorts  us  to  hear  with  patience  and  humilitj 
those,  however  they  be  miscalled,  that  desire  to  live  purely,  in  such  a  use 
of  God's  ordinances  as  the  best  guidance  of  their  conscience  gives  them 
and  to  tolerate  them,  though  in  some  disconformity  to  ourselves.  The  book 
itself  will  tell  us  more  at  large,  being  published  to  the  world,  and  dedicated 
to  the  parliament  by  him,  who  -both  for  his  life  and  for  his  death  deserves 
that  what  advice  he  left  be  not  laid  by  without  perusal. 

And  now  the  time  in  special  is,  by  privilege  to  write  and  speak  what  may 
help  to  the  further  discussing  of  matters  in  agitation.  The  temple  of  Janus 
with  his  two  controversal  faces  might  now  not  unsignificantly  be  set  open. 
And  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth, 
so  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously  by  licensing  and  prohibiting  to 
misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple ;  who  ever  knew 
truth  put  to  the  worse,  in  a  free  and  open  encounter?  Her  confuting  is 
the  best  and  surest  suppressing.  He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for 
light  and  clear  knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us,  would  think  of  other 
matters  to  be  constituted  beyond  the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and 
fabriced  already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  light  which  we  beg  for 
shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it  come  not  first  in  at 
their  casements.  What  a  collusion  is  this,  whenas  we  are  exhorted  by  the 
wise  man  to  use  diligence,  "to  seek  for  wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures" 
early  and  late,  that  another  order  shall  enjoin  us,  to  know  nothing  but  by 
statute  ?  When  a  man  hath  been  labouring  the  hardest  labour  in  the  deep 
mines  of  knowledge,  hath  furnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage, 
drawn  forth  his  reasons  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  scattered  and  defeated  all 
objections  in  his  way,  calls  out  his  adversary  into  the  plain,  offers  him  the 
advantage  of  wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  only  that  he  may  try  the  matter  by 
dint  of  argument ;  for  his  opponents  then  to  skulk,  to  lay  ambushments,  to 
keep  a  narrow  bridge  of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  though 
it  be  valour  enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weakness  and  cowardice  in  the 
wars  of  truth.  For  who  knows  not  that  truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty ; 
she  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensings  to  make  her  victorious ; 
those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power:  give 
her  but  room,  and  do  not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps,  for  then  she  speaks  not 
true,  as  the  old  Proteus  did,  who  spake  oracles  only  when  he  was  caught 
and  bound,  but  then  rather  she  turns  herself  into  all  shapes,  except  her  own, 
and  perhaps  tunes  Her  voice  according  to  the  time,  as  Micaiah  did  before 
Ahab,  until  she  be  adjured  into  her  own  likeness.  Yet  is  it  not  impossible 
that  she  may  have  more  shapes  than  one  ?  What  else  is  all  that  rank  of 
things  indifferent,  wherein  truth  may  be  on  this  side,  or  on  the  other,  with 
out  being  unlike  herself?  What  but  a  vain  shadow  else  is  the  abolition  of 
"those  ordinances,  that  hand- writing  nailed  to  the  cross?"  What  great 
purchase  is  this  Christian  liberty  which  Paul  so  often  boasts  of?  His  doc 
trine  is,  that  he  who  eats  or  eats  not,  regards  a  day  or  regards  it  not,  may 
do  either  to  the  Lord.  How  many  other  things  might  be  tolerated  in  peace, 
and  left  to  conscience,  had  we  but  charity,  and  were  it  not  the  chief  strong 
hold  of  our  hypocrisy  to  be  ever  judging  one  another  ?  I  fear  yet  this  iron 
yoke  of  outward  conformity  hath  left  a  slavish  print  upon  our  necks ;  the 
ghost  of  a  linen  decency  yet  haunts  us.  We  stumble,  and  are  impatient  at 
the  least  dividing  of  one  visible  congregation  from  another,  though  it  be  not 
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in  fundamentals;  and  through  our  forwardness  to  suppress,  and  our  back 
wardness  to  recover,  any  enthralled  piece  of  truth  out  of  the  gripe  of  custom, 
we  care  not  to  keep  truth  separated  from  truth,  which  is  the  fiercest  rent 
and  disunion  of  all.  We  do  not  see  that  while  we  still  affect  by  all  means  a 
rigid  external  formality,  we  may  as  soon  fall  again  into  a  gross  conforming 
stupidity,  a  stark  and  dead  congealment  of  "wood  and  hay  and  stubble" 
forced  and  frozen  together,  which  is  more  to  the  sudden  degenerating  of  a 
church  than  many  subdichotomies  of  petty  schisms.  Not  that  I  can  think 
well  of  every  light  separation ;  or  that  all  in  a  church  is  to  be  expected 
"gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones:"  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  sever 
the  wheat  from  the  tares,  the  good  fish  from  the  other  fry;  that  must  be  the 
angels'  ministry  at  the  end  of  mortal  things.  Yet  if  all  cannot  be  of  one 
mind,  as  who  looks  they  should  be  ?  this  doubtless  is  more  wholesome,  more 
prudent,  and  more  Christian,  that  many  be  tolerated  rather  than  all  com 
pelled.  I  mean  not  tolerated  popery,  and  open  superstition,  which  as  it 
extirpates  all  religions  and  civil  supremacies,  so  itself  should  be  extirpate, 
provided  first  that  all  charitable  and  compassionate  means  be  used  to  win 
and  regain  the  weak  and  the  misled  :  that  also  which  is  impious  or  evil 
absolutely  either  against  faith  or  manners,  no  law  can  possibly  permit,  that 
intends  not  to  unlaw  itself:  but  those  neighbouring  differences,  or  rather 
indifferences,  are  what  I  speak  of,  whether  in  some  point  of  doctrine  or  of 
discipline,  which  though  they  may  be  many,  yet  need  not  interrupt  the  unity 
of  spirit,  if  we  could  but  find  among  us  the  bond  of  peace.  In  the  mean 
while,  if  any  one  would  write,  and  bring  his  helpful  hand  to  the  slow-moving 
reformation  which  we  labour  under,  if  truth  have  spoken  to  him  before 
others,  or  but  seemed  at  least  to  speak,  who  hath  so  bejesuited  us,  that  we 
should  trouble  that  man  with  asking  license  to  do  so  worthy  a  deed  ;  and 
not  consider  this,  that  if  it  come  to  prohibiting,  there  is  not  aught  more 
likely  to  be  prohibited  than  truth  itself:  whose  first  appearance  to  our  eyes, 
bleared  and  dimmed  with  prejudice  and  custom,  is  more  unsightly  and  un- 
plausible  than  many  errors ;  even  as  the  person  is  of  many  a  great  man 
slight  and  contemptible  to  see  to.  And  what  do  they  tell  us  vainly  of  new 
opinions,  when  this  very  opinion  of  theirs,  that  none  must  be  heard  but 
whom  they  like,  is  the  worst  and  newest  opinion  of  all  others ;  and  is  the 
chief  cause  why  sects  and  schisms  do  so  much  abound,  and  true  knowledge  is 
kept  at  distance  from  us ;  besides  yet  a  greater  danger  which  is  in  it.  For 
when  God  shakes  a  kingdom,  with  strong  and  healthful  commotions,  to  a 
general  reforming,  it  is  not  untrue  that  many  sectaries  and  false  teachers  are 
then  busiest  in  seducing.  But  yet  more  true  it  is,  that  God  then  raises  to 
his  own  work  men  of  rare  abilities,  and  more  than  common  industry,  not 
only  to  look  back  and  revise  what  hath  been  taught  heretofore,  but  to  gain 
further,  and  to  go  on  some  new  enlightened  steps  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 
For  such  is  the  order  of  God's  enlightening  his  church,  to  dispense  and  deal 
out  by  degrees  his  beam,  so  as  our  earthly  eyes  may  best  sustain  it.  Neither 
is  God  appointed  and  confined,  where  and  out  of  what  place  these  his  chosen 
shall  be  first  heard  to  speak;  for  he  sees  not  as  man  sees,  chooses  not  as 
man  chooses,  lest  we  should  devote  ourselves  again  to  set  places  and  as 
semblies,  and  outward  callings  of  men  ;  planting  our  faith  one  while  in  the 
old  convocation  house,  and  another  while  in  the  chapel  at  Westminster ; 
when  all  the  faith  and  religion  that  shall  be  there  canonized,  is  not  sufficient 
without  plain  convincement,  and  the  charity  of  patient  instruction,  to  supple 
the  least  bruise  of  conscience,  to  edify  the  meanest  Christian,  who  desires 
to  walk  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter  of  human  trust,  for  all  the  number 
of  voices  that  can  be  there  made;  no,  though  Harry  the  Seventh  himself 
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there,  with  all  his  liege  tombs  about  him,  should  lend  them  voices  from  the 
dead  to  swell  their  number.  And  if  the  men  be  erroneous  who  appear  to 
be  the  leading  schismatics,  what  withholds  us  but  our  sloth,  our  self-will, 
and  distrust  in  the  right  cause,  that  we  do  not  give  them  gentle  meetings 
and  gentle  dismissions,  that  we  debate  not  and  examine  the  matter  thoroughly 
with  liberal  and  frequent  audience ;  if  not  for  their  sakes  yet  for  our  own  ? 
Seeing  no  man  who  hath  tasted  learning,  but  will  confess  the  many  ways 
of  profiting  by  those  who,  not  contented  with  stale  receipts,  are  able  to 
manage  and  set  forth  new  positions  to  the  world.  And  were  they  but  as 
the  dust  and  cinders  of  our  feet,  so  long  as  in  that  notion  they  may  yet  serve 
to  polish  and  brighten  the  armory  of  truth,  even  for  that  respect  they  were 
not  utterly  to  be  cast  away.  But  if  they  be  of  those  whom  God  hath  fitted 
for  the  special  use  of  these  times  with  eminent  and  ample  gifts,  and  those 
perhaps,  neither  among  the  priests,  nor  among  the  Pharisees,  and  we  in  the 
haste  of  a  precipitant  zeal  shall  make  no  distinction,  but  resolve  to  stop  their 
mouths,  because  we  fear  they  come  with  new  and  dangerous  opinions,  as 
we  commonly  forejudge  them  ere  we  understand  them;  no  less  than  woe  to 
us,  while,  thinking  thus  to  defend  the  gospel,  we  are  found  the  persecutors! 

There  have  been  not.  a  few  since  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  both 
of  the  presbytery  and  others,  who  by  their  unlicensed  books  to  the  contempt 
of  an  imprimatur  first  broke  that  triple  ice  clung  about  our  hearts,  and  taught 
the  people  to  see  day :  I  hope  that  none  of  those  were  the  persuaders  to 
renew  upon  us  this  bondage,  which  they  themselves  have  wrought  so  much 
good  by  contemning.  But  if  neither  the  check  that  Moses  gave  to  young 
Joshua,  nor  the  countermand  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  young  John,  who 
was  so  ready  to  prohibit  those  whom  he  thought  unlicensed,  be  not  enough 
to  admonish  our  elders  how  unacceptable  to  God  their  testy  mood  of  pro 
hibiting  is ;  if  neither  their  own  remembrance  what  evil  hath  abounded  in 
the  church  by  this  lett  of  licensing,  and  what  good  they  themselves  have 
begun  by  transgressing  it,  be  not  enough,  but  that  they  will  persuade  and 
execute  the  most  Dominican  part  of  the  inquisition  over  us,  and  are  already 
with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  so  active  at  suppressing,  it  would  be  no  unequal 
distribution  in  the  first  place  to  suppress  the  suppressors  themselves ;  whom 
the  change  of  their  condition  hath  puffed  up,  more  than  their  late  experience 
of  harder  times  hath  made  wise. 

And  as  for  regulating  the  press,  let  no  man  think  to  have  the  honour 
of  advising  ye  better  than  yourselves  have  done  in  that  order  published  next 
before  this,  "  That  no  book  be  printed,  unless  the  printer's  and  the  author's 
name,  or  at  least  the  printer's,  be  registered."  Those  which  otherwise  come 
forth,  if  they  be  found  mischievous  and  libellous,  the  fire  and  the  executioner 
will  be  the  timeliest  and  the  most  effectual  remedy,  that  man's  prevention 
can  use.  For  this  authentic  Spanish  policy  of  licensing  books,  if  I  have 
said  aught,  will  prove  the  most  unlicensed  book  itself  within  a  short  while ; 
and  was  the  immediate  image  of  a  star-chamber  decree  to  that  purpose  made 
in  those  very  times  when  that  court  did  the  rest  of  those  her  pious  works, 
for  which  she  is  now  fallen  from  the  stars  with  Lucifer.  Whereby  ye  may 
guess  what  kind  of  state  prudence,  what  love  of  the  people,  what  care  of 
religion  or  good  manners  there  was  at  the  contriving,  although  with  singular 
hypocrisy  it  pretended  to  bind  books  to  their  good  behaviour.  And  how 
it.  got  the  upper  hand  of  your  precedent  order  so  well  constituted  before,  if 
we  may  believe  those  men  whose  profession  gives  them  cause  to  inquire 
most,  it  may  be  doubted  there  was  in  it  the  fraud  of  some  old  patentees  and 
monopolizers  in  the  trade  of  bookselling;  who  under  pretence  of  the  poor 
in  their  company  not  to  be  defrauded,  and  the  just  retaining  of  each  man 
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his  several  copy,  (which  God  forbid  should  be  gainsaid,)  brought  divers 
glossing  colours  to  the  house,  which  were  indeed  but  colours,  and  serving 
to  no  end  except  it  be  to  exercise  a  superiority  over  their  neighbours ;  men 
who  do  not  therefore  labour  in  an  honest  profession,  to  which  learning  is 
indebted,  that  they  should  be  made  other  men's  vassals.  Another  end  is 
thought  was  aimed  at  by  some  of  them  in  procuring  by  petition  this  order, 
that  having  power  in  their  hands  malignant  books  might  the  easier  escape, 
abroad,  as  the  event  shows.  But  of  these  sophisms  and  elenchs  of  mer 
chandise  I  skill  not:  This  1  know,  that  errors  in  a  good  government  and  in 
a  bad  are  equally  almost  incident;  for  what  magistrate  may  not  be  misin 
formed,  and  much  the  sooner,  if  liberty  of  printing  be  reduced  into  the  power 
of  a  few?  But  to  redress  willingly  and  speedily  what  hath  been  erred,  and 
in  highest  authority  to  esteem  a  plain  advertisement  more  than  others  have 
done  a  sumptuous  bride,  is  a  virtue  (honoured  lords  and  commons !)  an 
swerable  to  your  highest  actions,  and  whereof  none  can  participate  but 
greatest  and  wisest  men. 


THE  DOCTRINE  AND  DISCIPLINE 

OF 

DIVORCE; 

RESTORED  TO  THE  GOOD  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FROM  THE  BONDAGE  OF  CANON  LAW, 
AND  OTHER  MISTAKES,  TO  THE  TRUE  MEANING  OF  SCRIPTURE  IN  THE  LAW 
AND  GOSPEL  COMPARED.  WHEREIN  ALSO  ARE  SET  DOWN  THE  BAD  CONSE 
QUENCES  OF  ABOLISHING,  OR  CONDEMNING  AS  SIN,  THAT  WHICH  THE  LAW 
OF  GOD  ALLOWS,  AND  CHRIST  ABOLISHED  NOT. 

NOW  THE  SECCNP  TIME  REVISED,  AND  MUCH  AUGMENTED,  IN  TWO  BOOKS:  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT 
OF  ENGLAND,  WITH  THE  ASSEMBLY. 


MATTH.  xiii.  52.  "Every  scribe  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  the  master 
of  a  house,  which  bringeth  out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old." 

PROV.  xviii.  13.  "He  that  answereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth  it,  it  is  folly  and  shame 
unto  him." 


[FIRST  PUBLISHED  1643,  1644.] 
TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  ENGLAND,  WITH  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

IF  it  were  seriously  asked,  (and  it  would  be  no  untimely  question,)  re 
nowned  parliament,  select  assembly !  who  of  all  teachers  and  masters,  that 
have  ever  taught,  hath  drawn  the  most  disciples  after  him,  both  in  religion 
and  in  manners?  it  might  be  not  untruly  answered,  Custom.  Though  vir 
tue  be  commended  for  the  most  persuasive  in  her  theory,  and  conscience  in 
the  plain  demonstration  of  the  spirit  finds  most  evincing ;  yet  whether  it  be 
the  secret  of  divine  will,  or  the  original  blindness  we  are  born  in,  so  it  hap 
pens  for  the  most  part,  that  custom  still  is  silently  received  for  the  best  in 
structor.  Except  it  be,  because  her  method  is  so  glib  and  easy,  in  some 
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manner  like  to  that  vision  of  Ezekiel  rolling  up  her  sudden  book  of  implicit 
knowledge,  for  him  that  will  to  take  and  swallow  down  at  pleasure ;  which 
proving  but  of  bad  nourishment  in  the  concoction,  as  it  was  heedless  in  the 
devouring,  puffs  up  unhealthily  a  certain  big  face  of  pretended  learning, 
mistaken  among  credulous  men  for  the  wholesome  habit  of  soundness  and 
good  constitution,  but  is  indeed  no  other  than  that  swoln  visage  of  counter 
feit  knowledge  and  literature,  which  not  only  in  private  mars  our  education, 
but  also  in  public  is  the  common  climber  into  every  chair,  where  either 
religion  is  preached,  or  law  reported  :  filling  each  estate  of  life  and  profession 
with  abject  and  servile  principles,  depressing  the  high  and  heaven-born 
spirit  of  man,  far  beneath  the  condition  wherein  either  God  created  him,  or^, 
sin  hath  sunk  him.  To  pursue  the  allegory,  custom  being  but  a  mere  face, 
as  echo  is  a  mere  voice,  rests  not  in  her  unaccomplishment,  until  by  secret 
inclination  she  accorporate  herself  with  error,  who  being  a  blind  and  ser 
pentine  body  without  a  head,  willingly  accepts  what  he  wants,  and  supplies 
what  her  incompleteness  went  seeking.  Hence  it  is,  that  error  supports 
custom,  custom  countenances  error :  and  these  two  between  them  would 
persecute  and  chase  away  all  truth  and  solid  wisdom  out  of  human  life, 
were  it  not  that  God,  rather  than  man,  once  in  many  ages  calls  together  the 
prudent  and  religious  counsels  of  men,  deputed  to  repress  the  encroachments, 
and  to  work  off  the  inveterate  blots  and  obscurities  wrought  upon  our  minds 
by  the  subtle  insinuating  of  error  and  custom ;  who,  with  the  numerous  and 
vulgar  train  of  their  followers,  make  it  their  chief  design  to  envy  and  cry 
down  the  industry  of  free  reasoning,  under  the  terms  of  humour  and  inno 
vation  ;  as  if  the  womb  of  teeming  truth  were  to  be  closed  up,  if  she  presume 
to  bring  forth  aught  that  sorts  not  with  their  unchewed  notions  and  suppo 
sitions.  Against  which  notorious  injury  and  abuse  of  man's  free  soul,  to 
testify  and  oppose  the  utmost  that  study  and  true  labour  can  attain,  hereto 
fore  the  incitement  of  men  reputed  grave  hath  led  me  among  others ;  and 
now  the  duty  and  the  right  of  an  instructed  Christian  calls  me  through  the 
chancy  of  good  or  evil  report,  to  be  the  sole  advocate  of  a  discountenanced 
truth:  a  high  enterprise,  lords  and  commons!  a  high  enterprise  and  a  hard, 
and  such  as  every  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  does  not  venture  on.  Not 
have  I  amidst  the  clamour  of  so  much  envy  and  impertinence  whither  to 
appeal,  but  to  the  concourse  of  so  much  piety  and  wisdom  here  assembled. 
Bringing  in  my  hands  an  ancient  and  most  necessary,  most  charitable,  and 
yet  most  injured  statute  of  Moses ;  not  repealed  ever  by  him  who  only  had 
the  authority,  but  throwm  aside  with  much  inconsiderate  neglect,  under  the 
rubbish  of  canonical  ignorance ;  as  once  the  whole  law  was  by  some  such 
like  conveyance  in  Josiah's  time.  And  he  who  shall  endeavour  the  amend 
ment  of  any  old  neglected  grievance  in  church  or  state,  or  in  the  daily  course 
of  life,  if  he  be  gifted  with  abilities  of  mind,  that  may  raise  him  to  so  high 
an  undertaking,  I  grant  he  hath  already  much  whereof  not  to  repent  him ; 
yet  let  me  aread  him,  not  to  be  the  foreman  of  any  misjudged  opinion,  un 
less  his  resolutions  be  firmly  seated  in  a  square  and  constant  mind,  not  con 
scious  to  itself  of  any  deserved  blame,  and  regardless  of  ungrounded 
suspicions.  For  this  let  him  be  sure,  be  shall  be  boarded  presently  by  the 
ruder  sort,  but  not  by  discreet  and  well-nurtured  men,  with  a  thousand  idle 
descants  and  surmises.  Who  when  they  cannot  confute  the  least  joint  or 
sinew  of  any  passage  in  the  book ;  yet  God  forbid  that  truth  should  be 
truth,  because  they  have  a  boisterous  conceit  of  some  pretences  in  the 
writer. 

But  were  they  not  more  busy  and  inquisitive  than  the  apostle  commends, 
they  would  hear  him  at  least,  "  rejoicing  so  the  truth  be  preached,  whether 
VOL.  I.  25  R 
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of  envy  or  other  pretence  whatsoever:"  for  truth  is  as  impossible  to  be 
soiled  by  any  outward  touch,  as  the  sunbeam ;  though  this  ill  hap  wait  on 
her  nativity,  that  she  never  comes  into  the  world,  but  like  a  bastard,  to  the 
ignominy  of  him  that  brought  her  forth ;  till  time,  the  midwife  rather  than 
the  mother  of  truth,  have  washed  and  salted  the  infant,  declared  her  legiti 
mate,  and  churched  the  father  of  his  young  Minerva,  from  the  needless 
causes  of  his  purgation.  Yourselves  can  best  witness  this,  worthy  patriots ! 
and  better  will,  no  doubt,  hereafter:  for  who  among  ye  of  the  foremost  that 
have  travailed  in  her  behalf  to  the  good  of  church  or  state,  hath  not  been 

~L  often  traduced  to  be  the  agent  of  his  own  by-ends,  under  pretext  of  refor 
mation  ?  So  much  the  more  I  shall  not  be  unjust  to  hope,  that  however 
J  infamy  or  envy  may  work  in  other  men  to  do  her  fretful  wrill  against  this 
^discourse,  yet  that  the  experience  of  your  own  uprightness  misinterpreted 
will  put  ye  in  mind,  to  give  it  free  audience  and  generous  construction. 
What  though  the  brood  of  Belial  the  draff  of  men,  to  whom  no  liberty  is 
A  pleasing,  but  unbridled  an4  vagabond  lust  without  pale  or  partition,  will 

laugh  broad  perhaps,  to  see  so  great  a  strength  of  Scripture  mustering  up 
•T  in  favour,  as  they  suppose,  of  their  debaucheries ;  they  will  know  better 
when  they  shall  hence  learn,  that  honest  liberty  is  the  greatest  foe  to  dis- 

^  honest  license.  And  what  though  others,  out  of  a  waterish  and  queasy  con 
science,  because  ever  crazy  and  never  yet  sound,  will  rail  and  fancy  to 

^-  themselves  that  injury  and  license  is  the  best  of  this  book  ?    Did  not  the 

^  distemper  of  their  own  stomachs  affect  them  with  a  dizzy  megrim,  they  would 

V.J  soon  tie  up  their  tongues  and  discern  themselves  like  that  Assyrian  blasphe- 

**-i*-»  mer'  a^  *kis  while  reproaching  not  man,  but  the  Almighty,  the  Holy  One 

of  Israel,  whom  they  do  not  deny  to  have  belawgiven  his  own  sacred  people 

.  with  this  very  allowance,  which  they  now  call  injury  and  license,  and  dare 

^^  cry  shame  on,  and  will  do  yet  a  while,  till  they  get  a  little  cordial  sobriety 
to  settle  their  qualming  zeal.  But  this  question  concerns  not  us  perhaps : 
indeed  man's  disposition,  though  prone  to  search  after  vain  curiosities,  yet 

J  when  points  of  difficulty  are  to  be  discussed,  appertaining  to  the  removal 
of  unreasonable  wrong  and  burden  from  the  perplexed  life  of  our  brother, 
it  is  incredible  how  cold,  how  dull,  and  far  from  all  fellow-feeling  we  are, 
without  the  spur  of  self-concernment.  Yet  if  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  the 
purity  of  God  be  to  be  cleared  from  foulest  imputations,  which  are  not  yet 
avoided ;  if  charity  be  not  to  be  degraded  and  trodden  down  under  a  civil 
ordinance ;  if  matrimony  be  not  to  be  advanced  like  that  exalted  perdition 
written  of  to  the  Thessalonians,  "above  all  that  is  called  God,"  or  good 
ness,  nay  against  them  both;  then  I  dare  affirm,  there  will  be  found  in  the 
contents  of  this  book  that  which  may  concern  us  all.  You  it  concerns 
chiefly,  worthies  in  parliament!  on  whom,  as  on  our  deliverers,  all  our  griev 
ances  and  cares,  by  the  merit  of  your  eminence  and  fortitude,  are  devolved. 
Me  it  concerns  next,  having  with  much  labour  and  faithful  diligence  first 
^  ^  found  out,  or  at  least  with  a  fearless  and  communicative  candour  first 
published  to  the  manifest  good  of  Christendom,  that  which,  calling  to  witness 
every  thing  mortal  and  immortal,  I  believe  unfeignedly  to  be  true.  Let 
not  other  men  think  their  conscience  bound  to  search  continually  after  truth, 
^  to  pray  for  enlightening  from  above,  to  publish  \vhat  they  think  they  have 
so  obtained,  and  debar  me  from  conceiving  myself  tied  by  the  same  duties. 
Ye  have  now,  doubtless,  by  the  favour  and  appointment  of  God,  ye  have 
now  in  your  hands  a  great  and  populous  nation  to  reform ;  from  what  cor 
ruption,  what  blindness  in  religion,  ye  know  well ;  in  what  a  degenerate 
and  fallen  spirit  from  the  apprehension  of  native  liberty,  and  true  manliness, 
I  am  sure  ye  find  ;  with  what  unbounded  license  rushing  to  whoredoms  and 
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adulteries,  needs  not  long  inquiry :  insomuch  that  the  fears,  which  men  have 
of  too  strict  a  discipline,  perhaps  exceed  the  hopes  that  can  be  in  others, 
of  ever  introducing  it  with  any  great  success.  What  if  I  should  tell  ye  now 
of  dispensations  and  indulgences,  to  give  a  little  the  reins,  to  let  them  play 
and  nibble  with  the  bait  a  while  ;  a  people  as  hard  of  heart  as  that  Egyptian 
colony  that  went  to  Canaan.  This  is  the  common  doctrine  that  adulterous 
and  injurious  divorces  were  not  connived  only,  but  with  eye  open  allowed  of 
old  for  hardness  of  heart.  But  that  opinion,  I  trust,  by  then  this  following 
argument  hath  been  well  read,  will  be  left  for  one  of  the  mysteries  of  an 
indulgent  Antichrist,  to  farm  out  incest  by,  and  those  his  other  tributary 
pollutions.  What  middle  way  can  be  taken  then,  may  some  interrupt,  if 
we  must  neither  turn  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left,  and  that  the  people  hate 
to  be  reformed  ?  Mark  then,  judges  and  lawgivers,  and  ye  whose  office  it 
is  to  be  our  teachers,  for  I  will  utter  now  a  doctrine,  if  ever  any  other,  though 
neglected  or  not  understood,  yet  of  great  and  powerful  importance  to  the 
governing  of  mankind.  He  who  wisely  would  restrain  the  reasonable  soul 
of  man  within  due  bounds,  must  first  himself  know  perfectly,  how  far  the"]" 
territory  and  dominion  extends  of  just  and  honest  liberty.  As  little  must 
he  offer  to  bind  that  which  God  hath  loosened,  as  to  loosen  that  which  he 
hath  bound.  The  ignorance  and  mistake  of  this  high  point  hath  heaped  up 
one  huge  half  of  all  the  misery  that  hath  been  since  Adam.  In  the  gospel 
we  shall  read  a  supercilious  crew  of  masters,  whose  holiness,  or  rather 
whose  evil  eye,  grieving  that  God  should  be  so  facile  to  man,  was  to  set 
straiter  limits  to  obedience,  than  God  hath  set,  to  enslave  the  dignity  of 
man,  to  put  a  garrison  upon  his  neck  of  empty  and  over-dignified  precepts : 
and  we  shall  read  our  Saviour  never  more  grieved  and  troubled,  than  to 
meet  with  such  a  peevish  madness  among  men  against  their  own  freedom. 
How  can  we  expect  him  to  be  less  offended  with  us,  when  much  of  the 
same  folly  shall  be  found  yet  remaining  where  it  least  ought,  to  the  perish 
ing  of  thousands  ?  The  greatest  burden  in  the  world  is  superstition,  not  only 
of  ceremonies  in  the  church,  but  of  imaginary  and  scarecrow  sins  at  home. 
What  greater  weakening,  what  more  subtle  stratagem  against  our  Christian 
warfare,  when  besides  the  gross  body  of  real  transgressions  to  encounter, 
we  shall  be  terrified  by  a  vain  and  shadowy  menacing  of  faults  that  are  not ? 
When  things  indifferent  shall  be  set  to  overfront  us  under  the  banners  ol 
sin,  what  wonder  if  we  be  routed,  and  by  this  art  of  our  adversary,  fall  into 
the  subjection  of  worst  and  deadliest  offences  ?  The  superstition  of  the  papist 
is,  "  touch  not,  taste  not,"  when  God  bids  both  ;  and  ours  is,  "  part  not, 
separate  not,"  when  God  and  charity  both  permits  and  commands.  {<  Let 
all  your  things  be  done  with  charity,"  saith  St.  Paul ;  and  his  master  saith, 
"  She  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Yet  now  a  civil,  an  indifferent,  a  some 
time  dissuaded  law  of  marriage,  must  be  forced  upon  us  to  fulfil,  not  only 
without  charity  but  against  her.  No  place  in  heaven  or  earth,  except  hell, 
where  charity  may  not  enter :  yet  marriage,  the  ordinance  of  our  solace  and 
contentment,  the  remedy  of  our  loneliness,  will  not  admit  now  either  of 
charity  or  mercy,  to  come  in  and  mediate,  or  pacify  the  fierceness  of  this 
gentle  ordinance,  the  unremedied  loneliness  of  this  remedy.  Advise  ye 
well,  supreme  senate,  if  charity  be  thus  excluded  and  expulsed,  how  ye 
will  defend  the  untainted  honour  of  your  own  actions  and  proceedings. 
He  who  marries,  intends  as  little  to  conspire  his  own  ruin,  as  he  that  swears 
allegiance :  and  as  a  whole  people  is  in  proportion  to  an  ill  government,  so 
is  one  man  to  an  ill  marriage.  If  they,  against  any  authority,  covenant,  or 
statute,  may  by  the  sovereign  edict  of  charity,  save  not  only  their  lives  but 
honest  liberties  from  unworthy  bondage,  as  well  may  he  against  any  private 
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covenant,  which  he  never  entered  to  his  mischief,  redeem  himself  from  ui> 
supportable  disturbances  to  honest  peace,  and  just  contentment.  And  mucr 
the  rather,  for  that  to  resist  the  highest  magistrate  though  tyrannizing,  God 
never  gave  us  express  allowance,  only  he  gave  us  reason,  charity,  nature,  and 
good  example  to  bear  us  out;  but  in  this  economical  misfortune  thus  to  de 
mean  ourselves,  besides  the  warrant  of  those  four  great  directors,  which  doth 
as  justly  belong  hither,  we  have  an  express  law  of  God,  and  such  a  law,  as 
whereof  our  Saviour  with  a  solemn  threat  forbid  the  abrogating.  For  no  effect 
of  tyranny  can  sit  more  heavy  on  the  commonwealth,  than  this  household  un- 
happiness  on  the  family.  And  farewell  all  hope  of  true  reformation  in  the 
state,  while  such  an  evil  as  this  lies  undiscerned  or  unregarded  in  the  house : 
on  the  redress  whereof  depends  not  only  the  spiritful  and  orderly  life  of  our 
own  grown  men,  but  the  willing  and  careful  education  of  our  chidren.  Let 
this  therefore  be  now  examined,  this  tenure  and  freehold  of  mankind,  this 
native  and  domestic  charter  given  us  by  a  greater  lord  than  that  Saxon  king 
the  confessor.  Let  the  statutes  of  God  be  turned  over,  be  scanned  anew, 
and  considered  not  altogether  by  the  narrow  intellectuals  of  quotationists  and 
common  places,  but  (as  was  the  ancient  right  of  councils)  by  men  of  what 
liberal  profession  soever,  of  eminent  spirit  and  breeding,  joined  with  a  diffuse 
and  various  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things  ;  able  to  balance  and 
define  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  throughout  every  state  of  life ;  able 
to  show  us  the  ways  of  the  Lord  straight  and  faithful  as  they  are,  not  full  of 
cranks  and  contradictions,  and  pitfalling  dispenses,  but  with  divine  insight 
tind  benignity  measured  out  to  the  proportion  of  each  mind  and  spirit,  each 
temper  and  disposition  created  so  different  each  from  other,  and  yet  by  the 
skill  of  wise  conducting,  all  to  become  uniform  in  virtue.  To  expedite  these 
knots,  were  worthy  a  learned  and  memorable  synod ;  while  our  enemies  expect 
to  see  the  expectation  of  the  church  tired  out  with  dependencies,  and  inde 
pendencies,  how  they  will  compound,  and  in  what  calends.  Doubt  not,  worthy 
senators!  to  vindicate  the  sacred  honour  and  judgment  of  Moses  your  prede 
cessor,  from  the  shallow  commenting  of  scholastics  and  canonists.  Doubt  not 
after  him  to  reach  out  your  steady  hands  to  the  misinformed  and  wearied  life 
of  man  ;  to  restore  this  his  lost  heritage,  into  the  household  state  ;  wherewith 
be  sure  that  peace  and  love,  the  best  subsistence  of  a  Christian  family,  will 
return  home  from  whence  they  are  now  banished  ;  places  of  prostitution  will 
be  less  haunted,  the  neighbour's  bed  less  attempted,  the  yoke  of  prudent 
and  manly  discipline  will  be  generally  submitted  to  ;  sober  and  wrell  ordered 
living  will  soon  spring  up  in  the  commonwealth.  Ye  have  an  author  great 
beyond  exception,  Moses ;  and  one  yet  greater,  he  who  hedged  in  from 
abolishing  every  smallest  jot  and  tittle  of  precious  equity  contained  in  that 
law,  with  a  more  accurate  and  lasting  Masoreth,  than  either  the  synagogue 
of  Ezra  or  the  Galilean  school  at  Tiberias  hath  left  us.  Whatever  else  ye 
can  enact,  will  scarce  concern  a  third  part  of  the  British  name  :  but  the 
benefit  and  good  of  this  your  magnanimous  example,  will  easily  spread  far 
beyond  the  banks  of  Tweed  and  the  Norman  isles.  It  would  not  be  the 
first  or  second  time,  since  our  ancient  druids,  by  whom  this  island  was  the 
cathedral  of  philosophy  to  France,  left  off  their  pagan  rites,  that  England 
hath  had  this  honour  vouchsafed  from  heaven,  to  give  out  reformation  to 
the  world.  Who  was  it  but  our  English  Constantine  that  baptized  the 
Roman  empire  ?  Who  but  the  Northumbrian  Willibrode,  and  Winifride  of 
Devon,  with  their  followers,  were  the  first  apostles  of  Germany  ?  Who  but 
Alcuin  and  Wickliff  our  countrymen  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  one  in 
arts,  the  other  in  religion  ?  Let  not  England  forget  her  precedence  of  teach 
ing  nations  how  to  live. 
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Know,  worthies ;  and  exercise  the  privilege  of  your  honoured  country. 
A  greater  title  I  here  bring  ye,  than  is  either  in  the  power  or  in  the  policy 
of  Rome  to  give  her  monarchs ;  this  glorious  act  will  style  ye  the  defend 
ers  of  charity.  Nor  is  this  yet  the  highest  inscription  that  will  adorn  so 
religious  and  so  holy  a  defence  as  this :  behold  here  the  pure  and  sacred 
law  of  God,  and  his  yet  purer  and  more  sacred  name,  offering  themselves 
to  you,  first  of  all  Christian  reformers  to  be  acquitted  from  the  long-suf 
fered  ungodly  attribute  of  patronizing  adultery.  Defer  not  to  wipe  off  in 
stantly  these  imputative  blurs  and  stains  cast  by  rude  fancies  upon  the 
throne  and  beauty  itself  of  inviolable  holiness :  lest  some  other  people  more 
devout  and  wise  than  we  bereave  us  this  offered  immortal  glory,  our 
wonted  prerogative,  of  being  the  first  asserters  in  every  great  vindication. 
For  me,  as  far  as  my  part  leads  me,  I  have  already  my  greatest  gain,  assu 
rance  and  inward  satisfaction  to  have  done  in  this  nothing  unworthy  of  an 
honest  life,  and  studies  well  employed.  With  what  event,  among  the 
wise  and  right  understanding  handful  of  men,  I  am  secure.  But  how 
among  the  drove  of  custom  and  prejudiced  this  will  be  relished  by  such 
whose  capacity,  since  their  youth  run  ahead  into  the  easy  creek  of  a  sys 
tem  or  a  medulla,  sails  there  at  will  under  the  blown  physiognomy  of  their 
unlaboured  rudiments ;  for  them,  what  their  taste  will  be,  I  have  also 
surety  sufficient,  from  the  entire  league  that  hath  ever  been  between  formal 
ignorance  and  grave  obstinacy.  Yet  when  I  remember  the  little  that  our 
Saviour  could  prevail  about  this  doctrine  of  charity  against  the  crabbed 
textuists  of  his  time,  I  make  no  wonder,  but  rest  confident,  that  whoso 
prefers  either  matrimony  or  other  ordinance  before  the  good  of  man  and  the 
plain  exigence  of  charity,  let  him  profess  papist,  or  protestant,  or  what  he 
will,  he  is  no  better  than  a  Pharisee,  and  understands  not  the  gospel : 
whom  as  a  misinterpreter  of  Christ  I  openly  protest  against ;  and  provoke 
him  to  the  trial  of  this  truth  before  all  the  world  :  and  let  him  bethink  him 
withal  how  he  will  sodder  up  the  shifting  flaws  of  his  ungirt  permissions, 
his  venial  and  unvenial  dispenses,  wherewith  the  law  of  God  pardoning 
and  unpardoning  hath  been  shamefully  branded  for  want  of  heed  in  gloss 
ing,  to  have  eluded  and  baffled  out  all  faith  and  chastity  from  the  marriage- 
bed  of  that  holy  seed,  with  politic  and  judicial  adulteries.  I  seek  not  to 
seduce  the  simple  and  illiterate :  my  errand  is  to  find  put  the  choicest  and 
the  learnedest,  who  have  this  high  gift  of  wisdom  to  answer  solidly,  or  to 
be  convinced.  I  crave  it  from  the  piety,  the  learning,  and  the  prudence 
which  is  housed  in  this  place.  It  might  perhaps  more  fitly  have  been 
written  in  another  tongue :  and  I  had  done  so,  but  that  the  esteem  I  have 
of  my  country's  judgment,  and  the  love  I  bear  to  my  native  language  to 
serve  it  first  with  what  I  endeavour,  made  me  speak  it  thus,  ere  I  assay 
the  verdict  of  outlandish  readers.  And  perhaps  also  here  I  might  have 
ended  nameless,  but  that  the  address  of  these  lines  chiefly  to  the  parliament 
of  England  might  have  seemed  ingrateful  not  to  acknowledge  by  whose 
religious  care,  unwearied  watchfulness,  courageous  and  heroic  resolutions, 
I  enjoy  the  peace  and  studious  leisure  to  remain, 

The  Honourer  and  Attendant  of  their  noble  Worth  and  Virtues, 

JOHN  MILTON. 
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THE  PREFACE. 

That  man  is  the  occasion  of  his  own  miseries  in  most  of  those  evils  which  he 
imputes  to  God's  inflicting.  The  absurdity  of  our  canonists  in  their  decrees 
about  divorce.  The  Christian  imperial  laws  framed  with  more  equity. 
The  opinion  of  Hugo  Grotius  and  Paulus  Fagius :  Jlnd  the  purpose  in 
general  of  this  discourse. 

MANY  men,  whether  it  be  their  fate  or  fond  opinion,  easily  persuade 
themselves,  if  God  would  but  be  pleased  a  while  to  withdraw  his  just  pun 
ishments  from  us,  and  to  restrain  what  power  either  the  devil  or  any  earthly 
enemy  hath  to  work  us  wo,  that  then  man's  nature  would  find  immediate 
rest  and  releasement  from  all  evils.  But  verily  they  who  think  so,  if  they 
be  such  as  have  a  mind  large  enough  to  take  into  their  thoughts  a  general 
survey  of  human  things,  would  soon  prove  themselves  in  that  opinion  far 
deceived.  For  though  it  were  granted  us  by  divine  indulgence  to  be  ex 
empt  from  all  that  can  be  harmful  to  us  from  without,  yet  the  perverseness 
of  our  folly  is  so  bent,  that  we  should  never  lin  hammering  out  of  our  own 
hearts,  as  it  were  out  of  a  flint,  the  seeds  and  sparkles  of  new  misery  to 
ourselves,  till  all  were  in  a  blaze  again.  And  no  marvel  if  out  of  our  own 
hearts,  for  they  are  evil ;  but  even  out  of  those  things  which  God  meant 
us,  either  for  a  principal  good,  or  a  pure  contentment,  we  are  still  hatching 
and  contriving  upon  ourselves  matter  of  continual  sorrow  and  perplexity. 
What  greater  good  to  man  than  that  revealed  rule,  whereby  God  vouch 
safes  to  show  us  how  he  would  be  worshipped  ?  And  yet  that  not  rightly 
understood  became  the  cause,  that  once  a  famous  man  in  Israel  could  not 
but  oblige  his  conscience  to  be  the  sacrificer;  or  if  not,  the  jailer  of  his 
innocent  and  only  daughter:  and  was  the  cause  ofttimes  that  armies  of 
valiant  men  have  given  up  their  throats  to  a  heathenish  enemy  on  the  sab 
bath  day ;  fondly  thinking  their  defensive  resistance  to  be  as  then  a  work 
unlawful.  What  thing  more  instituted  to  the  solace  and  delight  of  man 
than  marriage  ?  And  yet  the  misinterpreting  of  some  scripture,  directed 
mainly  against  the  abusers  of  the  law  for  divorce  given  by  Moses,  hath 
changed  the  blessing  of  matrimony  not  seldom  into  a  familiar  and  coin- 
habiting  mischief;  at  least  into  a  drooping  and  disconsolate  household  cap 
tivity,  without  refuge  or  redemption.  So  ungoverned  and  so  wild  a  race 
doth  superstition  run  us,  from  one  extreme  of  abused  liberty  into  the  other 
of  unmerciful  restraint.  For  although  God  in  the  first  ordaining  of  mar 
riage  taught  us  to  what  end  he  did  it,  in  words  expressly  implying  the  apt 
and  cheerful  conversation  of  man  with  woman,  to  comfort  and  refresh  him 
198 
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against  the  evil  of  solitary  life,  not  mentioning  the  purpose  of  generation 
till  afterwards,  as  being  but  a  secondary  end  in  dignity,  though  not  in  ne 
cessity:  yet  now,  if  any  two  be  but  once  handed  in  the  church,  and  have 
tasted  in  any  sort  the  nuptial  bed,  let  them  find  themselves  never  so  mis 
taken  in  their  dispositions  through  any  error,  concealment,  or  misadventure, 
that  through  their  different  tempers,  thoughts,  and  constitutions,  they  can 
neither  be  to  one  another  a  remedy  against  loneliness,  nor  live  in  any  union 
or  contentment  all  their  days ;  yet  they  shall,  so  they  be  but  found  suitably 
weaponed  to  the  least  possibility  of  sensual  enjoyment,  be  made,  spite  of 
antipathy,  to  fadge  together,  and  combine  as  they  may  to  their  unspeakable 
wearisomeness,  and  despair  of  all  sociable  delight  in  the  ordinance  which 
God  established  to  that  very  end.  What  a  calamity  is  this,  and  as  the 
wise  man,  if  he  were  alive,  would  sigh  out  in  his  own  phrase,  what  a 
"sore  evil  is  this  under  the  sun!"  All  which  we  can  refer  justly  to  no 
other  author  than  the  canon  law  and  her  adherents,  not  consulting  with 
charity,  the  interpreter  and  guide  of  our  faith,  but  resting  in  the  mere  ele 
ment  of  the  text ;  doubtless  by  the  policy  of  the  devil  to  make  that  gracious 
ordinance  become  unsupportable,  that  what  with  men  not  daring  to  venture 
upon  wedlock,  and  what  with  men  wearied  out  of  it,  all  inordinate  license 
might  abound.  It  was  for  many  ages  that  marriage  lay  in  disgrace  with 
most  of  the  ancient  doctors,  as  a  work  of  the  flesh,  almost  a  defilement, 
wholly  denied  to  priests,  and  the  second  time  dissuaded  to  all,  as  he  that 
reads  Tertullian  or  Jerom  may  see  at  large.  Afterwards  it  was  thought  so 
sacramental,  that  no  adultery  or  desertion  could  dissolve  it ;  and  this  is  the 
sense  of  our  canon  courts  in  England  to  this  day,  but  in  no  other  reformed 
church  else :  yet  there  remains  in  them  also  a  burden  on  it  as  heavy  as  the 
other  two  were  disgraceful  or  superstitious,  and  of  as  much  iniquity,  crossing 
a  law  not  only  written  by  Moses,  but  charactered  in  us  by  nature,  of  more 
antiquity  and  deeper  ground  than  marriage  itself;  which  law  is  to  force 
nothing  against  the  faultless  proprieties  of  nature,  yet  that  this  may  be 
colourably  done,  our  Saviour's  words  touching  divorce  are  as  it  were  con 
gealed  into  a  stony  rigour,  inconsistent  both  with  his  doctrine  and  his  office ; 
and  that  which  he  preached  only  to  the  conscience  is  by  canonical  tyranny 
snatched  into  the  compulsive  censure  of  a  judicial  court ;  where  laws  are 
imposed  even  against  the  venerable  and  secret  power  of  nature's  impres 
sion,  to  love,  whatever  cause  be  found  to  loath:  which  is  a  heinous  bar 
barism  both  against  the  honour  of  marriage,  the  dignity  of  man^and  his 
soul,  the  goodness  of  Christianity,  and  all  the  human  respects  of  civility. 
Notwithstanding  that  some  the  wisest  and  gravest  among  the  Christian  em 
perors,  who  had  about  them,  to  consult  with,  those  of  the  fathers  then  living, 
who  for  their  learning  and  holiness  of  life  are  still  with  us  in  great  renown, 
have  made  their  statutes  arid  edicts  concerning  this  debate  far  more  easy 
and  relenting  in  many  necessary  cases,  wherein  the  canon  is  inflexible. 
And  Hugo  Grotius,  a  man  of  these  times,  one  of  the  best  learned,  seems 
not  obscurely  to  adhere  in  his  persuasion  to  the  equity  of  those  imperial 
decrees,  in  his  notes  upon  the  Evangelist;  much  allaying  the  outward 
roughness  of  the  text,  which  hath  for  the  most  part  been  too  immoderately 
expounded ;  and  excites  the  diligence  of  others  to  inquire  further  into  this 
question,  as  containing  many  points  that  have  not  yet  been  explained. 
Which  ever  likely  to  remain  intricate  and  hopeless  upon  the  suppositions 
commonly  stuck  to,  the  authority  of  Paulus  Fagius,  one  so  learned  and  so 
eminent  in  England  once,  if  it  might  persuade,  would  straight  acquaint  us 
with  a  solution  of  these  differences  no  less  prudent  than  compendious.  He, 
in  his  comment  on  the  Pentateuch,  doubted  not  to  maintain  that  divorces 
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might  be  as  lawfully  permitted  by  the  magistrate  to  Christians,  as  they 
were  to  the  Jews.  But  because  he  is  but  brief,  and  these  things  of  great 
consequence  riot  to  be  kept  obscure,  I  shall  conceive  it  nothing  above  my 
duty,  either  for  the  difficulty  or  the  censure  that  may  pass  thereon,  to  com 
municate  such  thoughts  as  I  also  have  had,  and  do  offer  them  now  in  this 
general  labour  of  reformation  to  the  candid  view  both  of  church  and  magis 
trate:  especially  because  I  see  it  the  hope  of  good  men,  that  those  irregular 
and  unspiritual  courts  have  spun  their  utmost  date  in  this  land,  and  some 
better  course  must  now  be  constituted.  This  therefore  shall  be  the  task 
and  period  of  this  discourse  to  prove,  first,  that  other  reasons  of  divorce, 
besides  adultery,  were  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  are  yet  to  be  allowed  by 
the  Christian  magistrate  as  a  piece  of  justice,  and  that  the  words  of  Christ 
are  not  hereby  contraried.  Next,  that  to  prohibit  absolutely  any  divorce 
whatsoever,  except  those  which  Moses  excepted,  is  against  the  reason  of 
law,  as  in  due  place  I  shall  show  out  of  Fagius  with  many  additions.  He 
therefore  who  by  adventuring,  shall  be  so  happy  as  with  success  to  light 
the  way  of  such  an  expedient  liberty  and  truth  as  this,  shall  restore  the 
much- wronged  and  over-sorrowed  state  of  matrimony,  not  only  to  those 
merciful  and  life-giving  remedies  of  Moses,  but  as  much  as  may  be,  to  that 
serene  and  blissful  condition  it  was  in  at  the  beginning,  and  shall  deserve 
of  all  apprehensive  men,  (considering  the  troubles  and  distempers,  which, 
for  want  of  this  insight  have  been  so  oft  in  kingdoms,  in  states,  and  fami 
lies,)  shall  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  public  benefactors  of  civil 
and  human  life,  above  the  inventors  of  wine  and  oil ;  for  this  is  a  far 
dearer,  far  nobler,  and  more  desirable  cherishing  to  man's  life,  unworthily 
exposed  to  sadness  and  mistake,  which  he  shall  vindicate.  Not  that 
license,  and  levity,  and  unconsented  breach  of  faith  should  herein  be 
countenanced,  but  that  some  conscionable  and  tender  pity  might  be  had 
of  those  who  have  unwarily,  in  a  thing  they  never  practised  before,  made 
themselves  the  bondmen  of  a  luckless  and  helpless  matrimony.  In  which 
argument,  he  whose  courage  can  serve  him  to  give  the  first  onset  must  look 
for  two  several  oppositions;  the  one  from  those  who  having  sworn  them 
selves  to  long  custom,  and  the  letter  of  the  text,  will  not  out  of  the  road ; 
the  other  from  those  whose  gross  and  vulgar  apprehensions  conceit  but  low 
of  matrimonial  purposes,  and  in  the  work  of  male  and  female  think  they 
have  all.  Nevertheless,  it  shall  be  here  sought  by  due  ways  to  be  made 
appear,  that  those  words  of  God  in  the  institution,  promising  a  meet  help 
against  loneliness,  and  those  words  of  Christ,  "  that  his  yoke  is  easy,  and 
his  burden  light,"  were  not  spoken  in  vain:  for  if  the  knot  of  marriage 
may  in  no  case  be  dissolved  but  for  adultery,  all  the  burdens  and  services 
of  the  law  are  not  so  intolerable.  This  only  is  desired  of  them  who  are 
minded  to  judge  hardly  of  thus  maintaining,  that  they  would  be  still,  and 
hear  all  out,  nor  think  it  equal  to  answer  deliberate  reason  with  sudden 
heat  and  noise ;  remembering  this,  that  many  truths  now  of  reverend  esteem 
and  credit,  had  their  birth  and  beginning  once  from  singular  and  private 
thoughts,  while  the  most  of  men  were  otherwise  possessed ;  and  had  the 
fate  at  first  to  be  generally  exploded  and  exclaimed  on  by  many  violent  oppo- 
sers:  yet  I  may  err  perhaps  in  soothing  myself  that  this  present  truth  re 
vived  will  deserve  on  all  hands  to  be  not  sinisterly  received,  in  that  it 
undertakes  the  cure  of  an  inveterate  disease  crept  into  the  best  part  of 
human  society  ;  and  to  do  this  with  no  smarting  corrosive,  but  with  a  smooth 
and  pleasing  lesson,  which  received  hath  the  virtue  to  soften  and  dispel 
rooted  and  knotty  sorrows,  and  without  enchantment,  if  that  be  feared,  or 
spell  used,  hath  regard  at  once  both  to  serious  pity  and  upright  honesty; 
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that  tends  to  the  redeeming  and  restoringofnone  but  such  as  are  the  object 
of  compassion,  having  in  an  ill  hour  hampered  themselves,  to  the  utter  dis 
patch  of  all  their  most  beloved  comforts  and  repose  for  this  life's  term. 
But  if  we  shall  obstinately  dislike  this  new  overture  of  unexpected  ease  and 
recovery,  what  remains  but  to  deplore  the  frowardness  of  our  hopeless  con 
dition,  which  neither  can  endure  the  estate  we  are  in,  nor  admit  of  remedy 
either  sharp  or  sweet.  Sharp  we  ourselves  distaste ;  and  sweet,  under 
whose  hands  we  are,  is  scrupled  and  suspected  as  too  luscious.  In  such 
a  posture  Christ  found  the  Jews,  who  were  neither  won  with  the  austerity 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  thought  it  too  much  license  to  follow  freely  the 
charming  pipe  of  him  who  sounded  and  proclaimed  liberty  and  relief  to  all 
distresses :  yet  truth  in  some  age  or  other  will  find  her  witness,  and  shall 
be  justified  at  last  by  her  own  children. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  position  proved  by  the  law  of  Moses.  That  law  expounded  and  asserted 
to  a  moral  and  charitable  use,  first  by  Paulus  Fagius,  next  with  other  ad 
ditions. 

To  remove  vtherefore,  if  it  be  possible,  this  great  and  sad  oppression, 

which  through  the  strictness  of  a  literal  interpreting  hath  invaded  and  dis- 

irbed  the  dearest  and  most  peaceable  estate  of  household  society,  to  the 

>verburdening,  if  not  the  overwhelming  of  many  Christians  better  worth 

han  to  be  so  deserted  of  the  church's  considerate  care,  this  position  shall 

laid  down,  first  proving,  then  answering  what  may  be  objected  either 
from  Scripture  or  light  of  reason. 

"That  indisposition,  unfitness,  or  contrariety  of  mind,  arising  from  a 
cause  in  nature  unchangeable,  hindering,  and  ever  likely  to  hinder,  the 
main  benefits  of  conjugal  society,  which  are  solace  and  peace ;  is  a  greater 
reason  of  divorce  than  natural  frigidity,  especially  if  there  be  no  children, 
and  that  there  be  mutual  consent." 

This  I  gather  from  the  law  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1.  "When  a  man  hath  taken 
a  wife  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass  that  she  find  no  favour  in  his 
eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  in  her,  let  him  write  her  a 
bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house," 
&c.  This  law,  if  the  words  of  Christ  may  be  admitted  into  our  belief,  shall 
never  while  the  world  stands,  for  him  be  abrogated.  First  therefore  I  here 
set  down  what  learned  Fagius  hath  observed  on  this  law ;  "  the  law  of  God," 
saith  he,  "  permitted  divorce  for  the  help  of  human  weakness.  For  every 
one  that  of  necessity  separates,  cannot  live  single.  That  Christ  denied  di 
vorce  to  his  own,  hinders  not;  for  what  is  that  to  the  unregenerate,  who  hath 
not  attained  such  perfection  ?  Let  not  the  remedy  be  despised,  which  was 
given  to  weakness.  And  when  Christ  saith,  who  marries  the  divorced 
commits  adultery,  it  is  to  be  understood  if  he  had  any  plot  in  the  divorce."- 
The  rest  I  reserve  until  it  be  disputed,  how  the  magistrate  is  to  do  herein. 
From  hence  we  may  plainly  discern  a  twofold  consideration  in  this  law : 
first,  the  end  of  the  lawgiver,  and  the  proper  act  of  the  law,  to  command 
or  to  allow  something  just  and  honest,  or  indifferent.  Secondly,  his  suffer 
ance  from  some  accidental  result  of  evil  by  this  allowance,  which  the  law 
cannot  remedy.  For  if  this  law  have  no  other  end  or  act  but  only  the  al 
lowance  of  sin,  though  never  to  so  good  intention,  that  law  is  no  law,  but 
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sin  muffled  in  the  robe  of  law,  or  law  disguised  in  the  loose  garment  of  sin. 
Both  which  are  too  foul  hypotheses,  to  save  the  phenomenon  of  our  Saviour's 
answer  to  the  Pharisees  about  this  matter.  And  I  trust  anon  by  the  help 
of  an  infallible  guide,  to  perfect  such  Prutenic  tables,  as  shall  mend  the 
astronomy  of  our  wide  expositors. 

The  cause  of  divorce  mentioned  in  the  law  is  translated  "some  unclean- 
ness,"  but  in  the  Hebrew  it  sounds  "nakedness  of  aught,  or  any  real  naked 
ness  :"  which  by  all  the  learned  interpreters  is  referred  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  to  the  body.  And  what  greater  nakedness  or  unfitness  of  mind  than  that 
which  hinders  ever  the  solace  and  peaceful  society  of  the  married  couple ; 
and  what  hinders  that  more  than  the  unfitness  and  defectiveness  of  an  un- 
conjugal  mind  ?  The  cause  therefore  of  divorce  expressed  in  the  position 
cannot  but  agree  with  that  described  in  the  best  and  equallest  sense  of 
Moses'  law.  Which  being  a  matter  of  pure  charity,  is  plainly  moral,  and 
more  now  in  force  than  ever ;  therefore  surely  lawful.  For  if  under  the  law 
such  was  God's  gracious  indulgence,  as  not  to  suffer  the  ordinance  of  his 
goodness  and  favour  through  any  error  to  be  seared  and  stigmatised  upon 
his  servants  to  their  misery  and  thraldom ;  much  less  will  he  suffer  it  now 
under  the  covenant  of  grace,  by  abrogating  his  former  grant  of  remedy  and 
relief.  But  the  first  institution  will  be  objected  to  have  ordained  marriage 
inseparable.  To  that  a  little  patience  until  this  first  part  have  amply  dis 
coursed  the  grave  and  pious  reasons  of  this  divorcive  law ;  and  then  I  doubt 
not  but  with  one  gentle  stroking  to  wipe  away  ten  thousand  tears  out  of  the 
life  of  man.  Yet  thus  much  I  shall  now  insist  on,  that  whatever  the  insti 
tution  were,  it  could  not  be  so  enormous,  nor  so  rebellious  against  both 
nature  and  reason,  as  to  exalt  itself  above  the  end  and  person  for  whom  it 
was  instituted.. 


CHAPTER  IJ. 

The  first  reason  of  this  law  grounded  on  the  prime  reason  of  matrimony. 
That  no  covenant  whatsoever  obliges  against  the  main  end  both  of  itself, 
and  of  the  parlies  covenanting. 

FOR  all  sense  and  equity  reclaims,  that  any  law  or  covenant,  how  solemn 
or  strait  soever,  either  between  God  and  man,  or  man  and  man,  though  of 
God's  joining,  should  bind  against  a  prime  and  principal  scope  of  its  own 
institution,  and  of  both  or  either  party  covenanting:  neither  can  it  be  of  force 
to  engage  a  blameless  creature  to  his  own  perpetual  sorrow,  mistaken  for 
his  expected  solace,  without  suffering  charity  to  step  in  and  do  a  confessed 
good  work  of  parting  those,  whom  nothing  holds  together  but  this  of  God's 
joining,  falsely  supposed  against  the  express  end  of  his  own  ordinance.  And 
what  his  chief  end  was  of  creating  woman  to  be  joined  with  man,  his  own 
instituting  words  declare,  and  are  infallible  to  inform  us  what  is  marriage, 
and  what  is  no  marriage  ;  unless  we  can  think  them  set  there  to  no  purpose ; 
"  it  is  not  good,"  saith  he,  "  that  man  should  be  alone,  I  will  make  him  a 
help  meet  for  him."  From  which  words,  so  plain,  less  cannot  be  concluded, 
nor  is  by  any  learned  interpreter,  than  that  in  God's  intention  a  meet  and 
happy  conversation  is  the  chiefest  and  the  noblest  end  of  marriage  :  for  wre 
find  here  no  expression  so  necessarily  implying  carnal  knowledge,  as  this 
prevention  of  loneliness  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man.  To  this,  Fagius, 
Calvin,  Pareus,  Rivetus,  as  willingly  and  largely  assent  as  can  be  wished. 
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And  indeed  it  is  a  greater  blessing  from  God,  more  worthy  so  excellent  a 
creature  as  man  is,  and  a  higher  end  to  honour  and  sanctify  the  league  of 
marriage,  whenas  the  solace  and  satisfaction  of  the  mind  is  regarded  and 
provided  for  before  the  sensitive  pleasing  of  the  body.  And  with  all  gene 
rous  persons  married  thus  it  is,  that  where  the  mind  and  person  pleases  aptly, 
there  some  unaccomplishment  of  the  body's  delight  may  be  better  borne 
with,  than  when  the  mind  hangs  off  in  an  unclosing  disproportion,  though 
the  body  be  as  it  ought ;  for  there  all  corporal  delight  will  soon  become  un 
savoury  and  contemptible.  And  the  solitariness  of  man,  which  God  had 
namely  and  principally  ordered  to  prevent  by  marriage,  hath  no  remedy, 
but  lies  under  a  worse  condition  than  the  loneliest  single  life :  for  in  single 
life  the  absence  and  remoteness  of  a  helper  might  inure  him  to  expect  his 
own  comforts  out  of  himself,  or  to  seek  with  hope ;  but  here  the  continual 
sight  of  his  deluded  thoughts,  without  cure,  must  needs  be  to  him,  if  espe 
cially  his  complexion  incline  him  to  melancholy,  a  daily  trouble  and  pain 
of  loss,  in  some  degree  like  that  which  reprobates  feel.  Lest  therefore  so 
noble  a  creature  as  man  should  be  shut  up  incurably  under  a  worse  evil  by 
an  easy  mistake  in  that  ordinance  which  God  gave  him  to  remedy  a  less 
evil,  reaping  to  himself  sorrow  while  he  went  to  rid  away  solitariness,  it 
cannot  avoid  to  be  concluded,  that  if  the  woman  be  naturally  so  of  dispo 
sition,  as  will  not  help  to  remove,  but  help  to  increase  that  same  God-for 
bidden  loneliness^  which  will  in  time  draw  on  with  it  a  general  discomfort 
and  dejection  of  mind,  not  beseeming  either  Christian  profession  or  moral 
conversation,  unprofitable  and  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  when  the 
household  estate,  out  of  which  must  flourish  forth  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  all 
public  enterprises,  is  so  illcontented  and  procured  at  home,  and  cannot  be 
supported ;  such  a  marriage  can  be  no  marriage,  whereto  the  most  honest 
end  is  wanting:  and  the  aggrieved  person  shall  do  more  manly,  to  be  extra 
ordinary  and  singular  in  claiming  the  due  right  whereof  he  is  frustrated, 
than  to  piece  up  his  lost  contentment  by  visiting  the  stews,  or  stepping  to 
his  neighbour's  bed  ;  which  is  the  common  shift  in  this  misfortune  :  or  else 
by  suffering  his  useful  life  to  waste  away,  and  be  lost  under  a  secret  af 
fliction  of  an  unconscionable  size  to  human  strength.  Against  all  which 
evils  the  mercy  of  this  Mosaic  law  was  graciously  exhibited. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  ignorance  and  iniquity  of  canon  law,  providing  for  the  right  of  the  body 
in  marriage,  but  nothing  for  the  wrongs  and  grievances  of  the  mind.  Jin 
objection,  that  the  mind  should  be  better  looked  to  before  contract,  answered. 

How  vain  therefore  is  it,  and  how  preposterous  in  the  canon  law,  to  have 
made  such  careful  provision  against  the  impediment  of  carnal  performance, 
and  to  have  had  no  care  about  the  unconversing  inability  of  mind  so  de 
fective  to  the  purest  and  most  sacred  end  of  matrimony ;  and  that  the  vessel 
of  voluptuous  enjoyment  must  be  made  good  to  him  that  has  taken  it  upon 
trust,  without  any  caution ;  whenas  the  mind,  from  whence  must  flow  the 
acts  of  peace  and  love,  a  far  more  precious  mixture  than  the  quintescence 
of  an  excrement,  though  it  be  found  never  so  deficient  and  unable  to  per 
form  the  best  duty  of  marriage  in  a  cheerful  and  agreeable  conversation, 
shall  be  thought  good  enough,  however  flat  and  melancholius  it  be,  and 
must  serve,  though  to  the  eternal  disturbance  and  languishing  of  him  that 
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complains!  Yet  wisdom  and  charity,  weighing  God's  own  institution, 
would  think  that  the  pining  of  a  sad  spirit  wedded  to  loneliness  should  de 
serve  to  be  freed,  as  well  the  impatience  of  a  sensual  desire  so  providently 
relieved.  It  is  read  to  us  in  the  liturgy,  that  "  we  must  not  marry  to  satisfy 
the  fleshly  appetite,  like  brute  beasts,  that  have  no  understanding;"  but  the 
canon  so  runs,  as  if  it  dreamed  of  no  other  matter  than  such  an  appetite  to 
be  satisfied  ;  for  if  it  happen  that  nature  hath  stopped  or  extinguished  the 
veins  of  sensuality,  that  marriage  is  annulled.  But  though  all  the  faculties 
of  the  understanding  and  conversing  part  after  trial  appear  to  be  so  ill  and 
so  aversely  met  through  nature's  unalterable  working,  as  that  neither  peace, 
nor  any  sociable  contentment  can  follow,  it  is  as  nothing;  the  contract  shall 
stand  as  firm  as  ever,  betide  what  will.  What  is  this  but  secretly  to  in 
struct  us,  that  however  many  grave  reasons  are  pretended  to  the  married 
life,  yet  that  nothing  indeed  is  thought  worth  regard  therein,  but  the  pre 
scribed  satisfactioa  of  an  irrational  heat  ?  Which  cannot  be  but  ignominious 
to  the  state  of  marriage,  dishonourable  to  the  undervalued  soul  of  man,  and 
even  to  Christian  doctrine  itself:  while  it  seems  more  moved  at  the  disap 
pointing  of  an  impetuous  nerve,  than  at  the  ingenuous  grievance  of  a  mind 
unreasonably  yoked ;  and  to  place  more  of  marriage  in  the  channel  of  con 
cupiscence,  than  in  the  pure  influence  of  peace  and  love,  whereof  the  soul's 
lawful  contentment  is  the  only  fountain. 

But  some  are  ready  to  object,  that  the  disposition  ought  seriously  to  be 
considered  before.  But  let  them  know  again,  that  for  all  the  wariness  can 
be  used,  it  may  yet  befall  a  discreet  man  to  be  mistaken  in  his  choice,  and 
we  have  plenty  of  examples.  The  soberest  and  best  governed  men  are 
least  practised  in  these  affairs  ;  and  who  knows  not  that  the  bashful  mute 
ness  of  a  virgin  may  ofttimes  hide  all  the  unliveliness  and  natural  sloth 
which  is  really  unfit  for  conversation  ;  nor  is  there  that  freedom  of  access 
granted  or  presumed,  as  may  suffice  to  a  perfect  discerning  till  too  late;  and 
where  any  indisposition  is  suspected,  what  more  usual  than  the  persuasion 
of  friends,  that  acquaintance,  as  it  increases,  will  amend  all  ?  And  lastly, 
it  is  not  strange  though  many,  who  have  spent  their  youth  chastely,  are  in 
some  things  not  so  quick-sighted,  while  they  haste  too  eagerly  to  light  the 
nuptial  torch ;  nor  is  it  therefore  that  for  a  modest  error  a  man  should  forfeit 
so  great  a  happiness,  and  no  charitable  means  to  release  him :  since  they 
who  have  lived  most  loosely,  by  reason  of  their  bold  accustoming,  prove 
most  successful  in  their  matches,  because  their  wild  affections  unsettling  at 
will,  have  been  as  so  many  divorces  to  teach  them  experience.  Whenas  the 
sober  man  honouring  the  appearance  of  modesty,  and  hoping  well  of  every 
social  virtue  under  that  veil,  may  easily  chance  to  meet,  if  not  with  a  body 
impenetrable,  yet  often  with  a  mind  to  all  other  due  conversation  inaccessi 
ble,  and  to  all  the  more  estimable  and  superior  purposes  of  matrimony  use 
less  and  almost  lifeless :  and  what  a  solace,  what  a  fit  help  such  a  consort 
would  be  through  the  whole  life  of  man,  is  less  pain  to  conjecture  than  to 
have  experience. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

> 

The  second  reason  of  this  law,  because  without  it,  marriage,  as  it  happens  oft 
is  not  a  remedy  of  that  which  it  promises,  as  any  rational  creature  would 
expect.  That  marriage,  if  we  pattern  from  the  beginning,  as  our  Saviour 
bids,  was  not  properly  the  remedy  of  lust,  but  the  fulfilling  of  conjugal 
love  and  helpfulness. 

AND  that  we  may  further  see  what  a  violent  cruel  thing  it  is  to  force  the 
continuing  of  those  together,  whom  God  and  nature  in  the  gentlest  end  of 
marriage  never  joined  ;  divers  evils  and  extremities,  that  follow  upon  such 
a  compulsion,  shall  here  be  set  in  view.  Of  evils,  the  first  and  greatest  is, 
that  hereby  a  most  absurd  and  rash  imputation  is  fixed  upon  God  and  his  holy 
laws,  of  conniving  and  dispensing  with  open  and  common  adultery  among 
his  chosen  people  ;  a  thing  which  the  rankest  politician  would  think  it  shame 
and  disworship  that  his  laws  should  countenance :  how  and  in  what  manner 
that  comes  to  pass  I  shall  reserve  till  the  course  of  method  brings  on  the  un 
folding  of  many  scriptures.  Next,  the  law  and  gospel  are  hereby  made 
liable  to  more  than  one  contradiction,  which  I  refer  also  thither.  Lastly,  the 
supreme  dictate  of  charity  is  hereby  many  ways  neglected  and  violated ;  which 
I  shall  forthwith  address  to  prove.  First,  we  know  St.  Paul  saith,  It  is 
better  to  marry  than  to  burn.  Marriage  therefore  was  given  as  a  remedy 
of  that  trouble  ;  but  what  might  this  burning  mean  ?  Certainly  not  the  mere 
lotion  of  carnal  lust,  not  the  mere  goad  of  a  sensitive  desire :  God  does  not 
>rincipally  take  care  for  such  cattle.  What  is  it  then  but  that  desire  which 
^rod  put  into  Adam  in  Paradise,  before  he  knew  the  sin  of  incontinence  ; 
lat  desire  which  God  saw  it  was  not  good  that  man  should  be  left  alone  tc 
mm  in,  the  desire  and  longing  to  put  ofTan  unkindly  solitariness  by  uniting 
another  body,  but  not  without  a  fit  soul  to  his,  in  the  cheerful  society  of 
wedlock  ?  Which  if  it  were  so  needful  before  the  fall,  wrhen  man  was  much 
more  perfect  in  himself,  how  much  more  is  it  needful  now  against  all  the 
sorrows  and  casualties  of  this  life,  to  have  an  intimate  and  speaking  help,  a 
ready  and  reviving  associate  in  marriage  ?  Whereof  who  misses,  by 
chancing  on  a  mute  and  spiritless  mate,  remains  more  alone  than  before, 
and  in  a  burning  less  to  be  contained  than  that  which  is  fleshly,  and  more 
to  be  considered  ;  as  being  more  deeply  rooted  even  in  the  faultless  inno 
cence  of  nature.  As  for  that  other  burning  which  is  but  as  it  were  the 
venom  of  a  lusty  and  over-abounding  concoction,  strict  life  and  labour,  with 
the  abatement  of  a  full  diet,  may  keep  that  low  and  obedient  enough : 
but  this  pure  and  more  inbred  desire  of  joining  to  itself  in 'conjugal  fellow 
ship  a  fit  conversing  soul  (which  desire  is  properly  called  love)  "is  stronger 
than  death,"  as  the  spouse  of  Christ  thought;  "many  waters  cannot  quench 
it,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it."  This  is  that  rational  burning  that 
marriage  is  to  remedy,  not  to  be  allayed  with  fasting,  nor  with  any  penance 
to  be  subdued :  which  how  can  he  assuage  who  by  mishap  hath  met  the 
most  unmeet  and  unsuitable  mind  ?  Who  hath  the  power  to  struggle  with 
an  intelligible  flame,  not  in  Paradise  to  be  resisted,  become  now  more  ardent 
by  being  failed  of  what  in  reason  it  looked  for;  and  even  then  most  un- 
quenched,  when  the  importunity  of  a  provender  burning  is  well  enough 
appeased  ;  and  yet  the  soul  hath  obtained  nothing  of  what  it  justly  desires. 
Certainly  such  a  one  forbidden  to  divorce,  is  in  effect  forbidden  to  marry, 
and  compelled  to  greater  difficulties  than  in  a  single  life :  for  if  there  be  not 
a  more  humane  burning  which  marriage  must  satisfy,  or  else  may  be  dis- 
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solved,  than  that  of  copulation,  marriage  cannot  be  honourable  for  the  meet 
reducing  and  terminating  lust  between  two  ;  seeing  many  beasts  in  voluntary 
and  chosen  couples  live  together  as  unadulterously,  and  are  as  truly  mar 
ried  in  that  respect.  But  all  ingenuous  men  will  see  that  the  dignity  and 
blessing  of  marriage  is  placed  rather  in  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  that  which 
the  wanting  soul  needfully  seeks, than  of  that  which  the  plenteous  body  would 
joyfully  give  away.  Hence  it  is  that  Plato,  in  his  festival  discourse,  brings 
in  Socrates  relating  what  he  feigned  to  have  learned  from  the  prophetess 
Diotima,  how  Love  was  the  son  of  Penury,  begot  of  Plenty  in  the  garden 
of  Jupiter.  Which  divinely  sorts  with  that  which  in  effect  Moses  tells  us, 
that  Love  was  the  son  of  Loneliness,  begot  in  Paradise  by  that  sociable  and 
helpful  aptitude  which  God  implanted  between  man  and  woman  toward  each 
other.  The  same  also  is  that  burning  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  whereof  mar 
riage  ought  to  be  the  remedy :  the  flesh  hath  other  mutual  and  easy  curbs  which 
are  in  the  power  of  any  temperate  man.  When  therefore  this  original  and 
sinless  penury  or  loneliness  of  the  soul  cannot  lay  itself  down  by  the  side 
of  such  a  meet  and  acceptable  union  as  God  ordained  in  marriage,  at  least 
in  some  proportion,  it  cannot  conceive  and  bring  forth  love,  but  remains 
utterly  unmarried  under  a  former  wedlock,  and  still  burns  in  the  proper 
meaning  of  St.  Paul.  Then  enters  Hate,  not  that  hate  that  sins,  but  that 
which  only  is  natural  dissatisfaction,  and  the  turning  aside  from  a  mistaken 
object:  if  that  mistake  have  done  injury,  it  fails  not  to  dismiss  with  recom 
pense;  for  to  retain  still,  and  not  be  able  to  love,  is  to  heap  up  more  injury. 
Thence  this  wise  and  pious  law  of  dismission  now  defended,  took  beginning : 
he  therefore  who  lacking  of  his  due  in  the  most  native  and  humane  end  of 
marriage,  thinks  it  better  to  part  than  lo  live  sadly  and  injuriously  to  that 
cheerful  covenant,  (for  not  to  be  beloved,  and  yet  retained,  is  the  greatest 
injury  to  a  gentle  spirit,)  he,  I  say,  who  therefore  seeks  to  part,  is  one  who 
highly  honours  the  married  life  and  would  not  stain  it :  and  the  reasons 
which  now  move  him  to  divorce,  are  equal  to  the  best  of  those  that  could 
first  warrant  him  to  marry ;  for,  as  was  plainly  shown,  both  the  hate  which 
now  diverts  him,  and  the  loneliness  which  leads  him  still  powerfully  to  seek 
a  fit  help,  hath  not  the  least  grain  of  a  sin  in  it,  if  he  be  worthy  to  under 
stand  himself. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  third  reason  of  this  law,  because  without  it,  he  loho  has  happened  where 
he  Jincfs  nothing  but  remediless  offences  and  discontents,  is  in  more  and 
greater  temptations  than  ever  before. 

THIRDLY,  Yet  it  is  next  to  be  feared,  if  he  must  be  still  bound  without 
reason  by  a  deaf  rigour,  that  when  he  perceives  the  just  expectance  of  his 
mind  defeated,  he  will  begin  even  against  law  to  cast  about  where  he  may 
find  his  satisfaction  more  complete,  unless  he  be  a  thing  heroically  virtuous ; 
and  that  are  not  the  common  lump  of  men,  for  whom  chiefly  the  laws  ought 
to  be  made  ;  though  not  to  their  sins-,  yet  to  their  unsinning  weaknesses,  it 
being  above  their  strength  to  endure  the  lonely  estate,  which  while  they 
shunned  they  are  fallen  into.  And  yet  there  follows  upon  this  a  worse 
temptation :  for  if  he  be  such  as  hath  spent  his  youth  unblameably,  and  laid 
up  his  chiefest  earthly  comforts  in  the  enjoyments  of  a  contented  marriage, 
nor  did  neglect  that  furtherance  which  was  to  be  obtained  therein  by  con 
stant  prayers ;  when  he  shall  find  himself  bound  fast  to  an  uncomplying  dis- 
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cord  of  nature,  or,  as  it  oft  happens,  to  an  image  of  earth  and  phlegm,  with 
whom  he  looked  to  be  the  copartner  of  a  sweet  and  gladsome  society,  and 
sees  withal  that  his  bondage  is  now  inevitable ;  though  he  be  almost  the 
strongest  Christian,  he  will  be  ready  to  despair  in  virtue,  and  mutiny  against 
Divine  Providence :  and  this  doubtless  is  the  reason  of  those  lapses,  and 
that  melancholy  despair,  which  we  see  in  many  wedded  persons,  though 
they  understand  it  not,  or  pretend  other  causes,  because  they  know  no 
remedy ;  and  is  of  extreme  danger :  therefore  when  human  frailty  surcharged 
is  at  such  a  loss,  charity  ought  to  venture  much,  and  use  bold  physic,  lest 
an  overtossed  faith  endanger  to  shipwreck. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  fourth  reason  of  this  law,  that  God  regards  love  and  peace  in  the  family, 
more  than  a  compulsive  performance  of  marriage,  which  is  more  broke  by 
a  grievous  continuance,  than  by  a  needful  divorce. 

FOURTHLY,  Marriage  is  a  covenant,  the  very  being  whereof  consists  not 
in  a  forced  cohabitation,  and  counterfeit  performance  of  duties,  but  in  un 
feigned  love  and  peace:  and  of  matrimonial  love,  no  doubt  but  that  was 
chiefly  meant,  which  by  the  ancient  sages  was  thus  parabled ;  that  Love,  if 
he  be  not  twin  horn,  yet  hath  a  brother  wondrous  like  him,  called  Anteros  ; 
whom  while  he  seeks  all  about,  his  chance  is  to  meet  with  many  false  and 
feigning  desires,  that  wander  singly  up  and  down  in  his  likeness :  by  them 
in  their  borrowed  garb,  Lqve  though  not  wholly  blind,  as  poets  wrong  him, 
yet  having  but  one  eye,  as  being  born  an  archer  aiming  and  that  eye  not 
the  quickest  in  this  dark  region  here  below,  which  is  not  love's  proper  sphere, 
partly  out  of  the  simplicity  and  credulity  which  is  native  to  him,  often  de 
ceived,  embraces  and  consorts  him  with  these  obvious  and  suborned  strip 
lings,  as  if  they  were  his  mother's  own  sons ;  for  so  he  thinks  them,  while 
they  subtilly  keep  themselves  most  on  his  blind  side.  But  after  a  while, 
as  his  manner  is  when  soaring  up  into  the  high  tower  of  his  Apoga3um,  above 
the  shadow  of  the  earth,  he  darts  out  the  direct  rays  of  his  then  most  pierc 
ing  eyesight  upon  the  impostures  and  trim  disguises  that  were  used  with 
him,  and  discerns  that  this  is  not  his  genuine  brother  as  he  imagined  ;  he 
has  no  longer  the  power  to  hold  fellowship  with  such  a  personated  mate : 
for  straight  his  arrrows  lose  their  golden  heads,  and  shed  their  purple  fea 
thers,  his  silken  braids  untwine,  and  slip  their  knots,  and  that  original  and 
fiery  virtue  given  him  by  fate  all  on  a  sudden  goes  out,  and  leaves  him 
undeified  and  despoiled  of  all  his  force ;  till  finding  Anteros  at  last  he  kin 
dles  and  repairs  the  almost  faded  ammunition  of  his  deity  by  the  reflection  of 
a  coequal  and  homogeneal  fire.  Thus  mine  author  sung  it  to  me:  and  by  the 
leave  of  those  who  would  be  counted  the  only  grave  ones,  this  is  no  mere 
amatorious  novel  (though  to  be  wise  and  skilful  in  these  matters,  men  here 
tofore  of  greatest  name  in  virtue  have  esteemed  it  one  of  the  highest  arcs, 
that  human  contemplation  circling  upwards  can  make  from  the  globy  sea 
whereon  she  stands) :  but  this  a  deep  and  serious  verity,  showing  us  that 
love  in  marriage  cannot  live  nor  subsist  unless  it  be  mutual ;  and  where 
love  cannot  be,  there  can  be  left  of  wedlock  nothing  but  the  empty  husk 
of  an  outside  matrimony,  as  undelightful  and  unpleasing  to  God  as  any  other 
kind  of  hypocrisy.  So  far  is  his  command  from  tying  men  to  the  observance 
of  duties  which  there  is  no  help  for,  but  they  must  be  dissembled.  If  Solo- 
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mon's  advice  be  not  over-frolic,  "  live  joyfully,"  saith  he,  "  with  the  wife 
whom  thou  lovest,  all  thy  days,  for  that  is  thy  portion."  How  then,  where 
we  find  it  impossible  to  rejoice  or  to  love,  can  we  obey  this  precept?  How 
miserably  do  we  defraud  ourselves  of  that  comfortable  portion,  which  God 
gives  us,  by  striving  vainly  to  glue  an  error  together,  which  God  arid  nature 
will  not  join,  adding  but  more  vexation  and  violence  to  that  blissful  society 
by  our  importunate  superstition,  that  will  not  hearken  to  St.- Paul,  1  Cor.  vii. 
who,  speaking  of  marriage  and  divorce,  determines  plain  enough  in  general, 
that  God  therein  ahath  called  us  to  peace,  and  not  to  bondage."  Yea  God 
himself  commands  in  Iris  law  more  than  once,  and  by  his  prophet  Malachi,  as 
Calvin  and  the  best  translations  read,  that  "  he  who  hates,  let  him  divorce," 
that  is,  he  who  cannot  love.  Hence  it  is  that  the  rabbins,  and  Maimonides, 
famous  among  the  rest,  in  a  book  of  his  set  forth  by  Buxtorfius,  tells  us, 
that  "  divorce  was  permitted  by  Moses  to  preserve  peace  in  marriage,  arid 
quiet  in  the  family."  Surely  the  Jews  had  their  saving  peace  about  them 
as  well  as  we,  yet  care  was  taken  that  this  wholesome  provision  for  house 
hold  peace  should  also  be  allowed  them :  and  must  this  be  denied  to  Chris 
tians?  0  perverseness!  that  the  law  should  be  made  more  provident  of 
peace-making  than  the  gospel !  that  the  gospel  should  be  put  to  beg  a  most 
necessary  help  of  mercy  from  the  law,  but  must  not  have  it ;  and  that  to  grind 
in  the  mill  of  an  undelighted  and  servile  copulation,  must  be  the  only  forced 
work  of  a  Christian  marriage,  ofttimes  with  such  a  yokefellow,  from  whom 
both  love  and  peace,  both  nature  and  religion  mourns  to  be  separated. 
I  cannot  therefore  be  so  diffident,  as  not  securely  to  conclude,  that  he  who 
can  receive  nothing  of  the  most  important  helps  in  marriage,  being  thereby 
disenabled  to  return  that  duty  which  is  his,  with  a  clear  and  hearty  counten 
ance,  and  thus  continues  to  grieve  whom  he  would  not,  and  is  no  less  grieved ; 
that  man  ought  even  for  love's  sake  and  peace  to  move  divorce  upon  good 
and  liberal  conditions  to  the  divorced.  And  it  is  a  less  breach  of  wedlock 
to  part  with  wise  and  quiet  consent  betimes,  than  still  to  foil  and  profane 
that  mystery  of  joy  and  union  with  a  polluting  sadness  and  perpetual  dis 
temper  :  for  it  is  not  the  outward  continuing  of  marriage  that  keeps  whole 
that  covenant,  but  whatsoever  does  most  according  to  peace  and  love, 
whether  in  marriage  or  in  divorce,  he  it  is  that  breaks  marriage  least ;  it 
being  so  often  written,  that  "  Love  only  is  the  fulfilling  of  every  command 
ment." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  fifth  reason,  that  nothing  more  hinders  and  disturbs  the  whole  life  of  a 
Christian,  than  a  matrimony  found  to  be  incurably  unfit,  and  doth  the 
same  in  effect  that  doth  an  idolatrous  match.  , 

FIFTHLY,  As  those  priests  of  old  were  not  to  be  long  in  sorrow,  or  if  they 
were,  they  could  not  rightly  execute  their  function  ;  so  every  true  Christian 
in  a  higher  order  of  priesthood,  is  a  person  dedicate  to  joy  and  peace,  offer 
ing  himself  a  lively  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  there  is  no 
Christian  duty  that  is  not  to  be  seasoned  and  set  off  with  cheerishness ;  which 
in  a  thousand  outward  and  intermitting  crosses  may  yet  be  done  well,  as  in 
this  vale  of  tears :  but  in  such  a  bosom  affliction  as  this,  crushing  the  very 
foundation  of  his  inmost  nature,  when  he  shall  be  forced  to  love  against  a 
possibility,  and  to  use  a  dissimulation  against  his  soul  in  the  perpetual  and 
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ceaseless  duties  of  a  husband  ;  doubtless  his  whole  duty  of  serving  God  must 
needs  be  blurred  and  tainted  with  a  sad  unpreparedness  and  dejection  of 
spirit  wherein  God  has  no  delight.  Who  sees  not  therefore  how  much 
more  Christianity  it  would  be  to  break  by  divorce,  that  which  is  more  broken 
by  undue  and  forcible  keeping,  rather  than  "to  cover  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
with  continual  tears,  so  that  he  regardeth  not  the  offering  any  more,"  rather 
than  that  the  whole  worship  of  a  Christian  man's  life  should  languish  and 
fade  away  beneath  the  weight  of  an  immeasurable  grief  and  discouragement  ? 
And  because  some  think  the  children  of  a  second  matrimony  succeeding  a 
divorce  would  not  be  a  holy  seed,  it  hindered  not  the  Jews  from  being  so  ; 
and  why  should  we  not  think  them  more  holy  than  the  offspring  of  a  former 
ill-twisted  wedlock,  begotten  only  out  of  a  bestial  necessity,  without  any  true 
love  or  contentment,  or  joy  to  their  parents  ?  So  that  in  some  sense  we  may 
call  them  the  "  children  of  wrath"  and  anguish,  which  will  as  little  con 
duce  to  their  sanctifying,  as  if  they  had  been  bastards :  for  nothing  more 
than  disturbance  of  mind  suspends  us  from  approaching  to  God ;  such  a 
disturbance  especially,  as  both  assaults  our  faith  and  trust  in  God's  provi 
dence,  and  ends,  if  there  be  not  a  miracle  of  virtue  on  either  side,  not  only 
in  bitterness  and  wrath,  the  canker  of  devotion,  but  in  a  desperate  and 
vicious  carelessness,  when  he  sees  himself,  without  fault  of  his,  trained  by 
a  deceitful  bait  into  a  snare  of  misery,  betrayed  by  an  alluring  ordinance, 
and  then  made  the  thrall  of  heaviness  and  discomfort  by  an  undivorcing 
law  of  God,  as  he  erroneously  thinks,  but  of  man's  iniquity,  as  the  truth  is: 
for  that  God  prefers  the  free  and  cheerful  worship  of  a  Christian,  before  the 
grievance  and  exacted  observance  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  besides  that  the 
general  maxims  of  religion  assure  us,  will  be  more  manifest  by  drawing  a 
parallel  argument  from  the  ground  of  divorcing  an  idolatress,  which  was, 
lest  she  should  alienate  his  heart  from  the  true  worship  of  God  :  and  what 
difference  is  there  whether  she  pervert  him  to  superstition  by  her  enticing 
sorcery,  or  disenable  him  in  the  whole  service  of  God  through  the  disturb 
ance  of  her  unhelpful  and  unfit  society ;  and  so  drive  him  at  last,  through 
murmuring  and  despair,  to  thoughts  of  atheism  ?  Neither  doth  it  lessen  the 
cause  of  separating,  in  that  the  one  willingly  allures  him  from  the  faith,  the 
other  perhaps  unwillingly  drives  him  ;  for  in  the  account  of  God  it  comes 
all  to  one,  that  the  wife  loses  him  a  servant :  and  therefore  by  all  the  united 
force  of  the  Decalogue  she  ought  to  be  disbanded,  unless  we  must  set  mar 
riage  above  God  and  charity,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  devils,  no  less  than 
forbidding  to  marry. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

That  an  idolatrous  heretic  ought  to  be  divorced,  after  a  convenient  space  given 
to  hope  of  conversion.  That  place  of  1  Cor.  vii.  restored  from  a  two 
fold  erroneous  exposition ;  and  that  the  common  expositors  flatly  contradict 
the  moral  law. 

AND  here  by  the  way,  to  illustrate  the  whole  question  of  divorce,  ere  this 
treatise  end,  I  shall  not  be  loth  to  spend  a  few  lines  in  hope  to  give  a  full 
resolve  of  that  which  is  yet  so  much  controverted  ;  whether  an  idolatrous 
heretic  ought  to  be  divorced.  To  the  resolving  whereof  we  must  first  know, 
that  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  divorce  an  unbelieving  Gentile  for  two 
causes :  First,  because  all  other  nations,  especially  the  Canaanites,  were  to 
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them  unclean.  Secondly,  to  avoid  seducement.  That  other  nations  were 
to  the  Jews  impure,  even  to  the  separating  in  marriage,  will  appear  out  of 
Exod.  xxxiv.  16,  Deut.  vii.  3,  6,  compared  with  Ezra  ix.  2,  also  chap.  x. 
10,  11,  Neh.  xiii.  30.  This  was  the  ground  of  that  doubt  raised  among 
the  Corinthians  by  some  of  the  circumcision ;  whether  an  unbeliever  were 
not  still  to  be  counted  an  unclean  thing,  so  as  that  they  ought  to  divorce 
from  such  a  person.  This  doubt  of  theirs  St.  Paul  removes  by  an  evangeli 
cal  reason,  having  respect  to  that  vision  of  St.  Peter,  wherein  the  distinction 
of  clean  and  unclean  being  abolished,  all  living  creatures  were  sanctified 
to  a  pure  and  Christian  use,  and  mankind  epecially,  now  invited  by  a 
general  call  to  the  covenant  of  grace.  Therefore  saith  St.  Paul,  "  the  un 
believing  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband;"  that  is  made  pure  and  lawful 
to  his  use,  so  that  he  need  not  put  her  away  for  fear  lest  her  unbelief  should 
defile  him ;  but  that  if  he  found  her  love  still  towards  him  he  might  rather 
hope  to  win  her.  The  second  reason  of  that  divorce  was  to  avoid  seduce 
ment,  as  is  proved  by  comparing  those  two  places  of  the  law  to  that  which 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did  by  divine  warrant  in  compelling  the  Jews  to  forego 
their  wives.  And  this  reason  is  moral  and  perpetual  in  the  rule  of  Christian 
faith  without  evasion  ;  therefore  saith  the  apostle,  2  Cor.  vi.,  "  Misyoke  not 
together  with  infidels,"  which  is  interpreted  of  marriage  in  the  first  place. 
And  although  the  former  legal  pollution  be  now  done  off,  yet  there  is  a 
spiritual  contagion  in  idolatry  as  much  to  be  shunned ;  and  though  seduce 
ment  were  not  to  be  feared,  yet  where  there  is  no  hope  of  converting,  there 
always  ought  to  be  a  certain  religious  aversion  and  abhorring,  which  can 
no  way  sort  with  marriage :  Therefore  saith  St.  Paul,  "  What  fellowship 
hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  ?  What  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness  ?  What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  What  part  hath  he  that 
believeth  with  an  infidel  ?"  And  in  the  next  verse  but  one  he  moralizes, 
and  makes  us  liable  to  that  command  of  Isaiah  ;  "  Wherefore  come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  separate,  saith  the  Lord  ;  touch  not  the  unclean  thing, 
and  I  will  receive  ye."  And  this  command  thus  gospelized  to  us,  hath  the 
same  force  with  that  whereon  Ezra  grounded  the  pious  necessity  of  divorcing. 
Neither  had  he  other  commission  for  what  he  did,  than  such  a  general  com 
mand  in  Deut.  as  this,  nay  not  so  direct ;  for  he  is  bid  there  not  to  marry,  but 
not  bid  to  divorce,  and  yet  we  see  with  what  a  zeal  and  confidence  he  was 
the  author  of  a  general  divorce  between  the  faithful  and  the  unfaithful  seed. 
The  gospel  is  more  plainly  on  his  side,  according  to  three  of  the  evangelists, 
than  the  words  of  the  law ;  for  where  the  case  of  divorce  is  handled  with  such 
severity,  as  was  fittest  to  aggravate  the  fault  of  unbounded  license  ;  yet  still 
in  the  same  chapter,  when  it  comes  into  question  afterwards,  whether  any 
civil  respect,  or  natural  relation  which  is  dearest,  may  be  our  plea  to  divide, 
or  hinder,  or  but  delay,  our  duty  to  religion,  we  hear  it  determined  that  father, 
and  mother,  and  wife  also,  is  not  only  to  be  hated,  but  forsaken,  if  we  mean 
to  inherit  the  great  reward  there  promised .  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  be  put 
off  by  saying  we  must  forsake  them  only  by  not  consenting  or  not  complying 
with  them,  for  that  were  to  be  done,  and  roundly  too,  though  being  of  the 
.same  faith,  they  should  but  seek  out  of  a  fleshly  tenderness  to  weaken  our 
Christian  fortitude  with  worldly  persuasions,  or  but  to  unsettle  our  constancy 
with  timorous  and  softening  suggestions ;  as  we  may  read  with  what  a  vehe 
mence  Job,  the  patientest  of  men,  rejected  the  desperate  counsels  of  his  wife ; 
and  Moses,  the  meekest,  being  thoroughly  offended  with  the  profane 
speeches  of  Zippora,  sent  her  back  to  her  father.  But  if  they  shall  perpet 
ually,  at  our  elbow,  seduce  us  from  the  true  worship  of  God,  or  defile  and 
daily  scandalize  our  conscience  by  their  hopeless  continuance  in  misbelief; 
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than  even  in  the  due  progress  of  reason,  and  that  ever  equal  proportion 
which  justice  proceeds  by,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  his  cited  place  com 
mands  less  than  a  total  and  final  separation  from  such  an  adherent ;  at  least 
that  no  force  should  be  used  to  keep  them  together;  while  we  remember 
that  God  commanded  Abraham  to  send  away  his  irreligious  wife  and  her 
son  for  the  offences  which  they  gave  in  a  pious  family.  And  it  may  be 
guessed  that  David,  for  the  like  cause,  disposed  of  Michal  in  such  a  sort  as 
little  differed  from  a  dismission.  Therefore  against  reiterated  scandals  and 
seducements,  which  never  cease,  much  more  can  no  other  remedy  or  retire 
ment  be  found  but  absolute  departure.  For  what  kind  of  matrimony  can  that 
remain  to  be,  what  one  duty  between  such  can  be  performed  as  it  should 
be  from  the  heart,  when  their  thoughts  and  spirits  fly  asunder  as  far  as 
heaven  and  hell ;  especially  if  the  time  that  hope  should  send  forth  her 
expected  blossoms,  be  past  in  vain  ?  It  will  easily  be  true,  that  a  father  or 
a  brother  may  be  hated  zealously,  and  loved  civilly,  or  naturally ;  for  those 
duties  may  be  performed  at  distance,  and  do  admit  of  any  long  absence :  but 
how  the  peace  and  perpetual  cohabitation  of  marriage  can  be  kept,  how 
that  benevolent  and  intimate  communion  of  body  can  be  held,  with  one 
that  must  be  hated  with  a  most  operative  hatred,  must  be  forsaken  and 
yet  continually  dwelt  with  and  accompanied  ;  he  who  can  distinguish,  hath 
the  gift  of  an  affection  very  oddly  divided  and  contrived  :  while  others  both 
just  and  wise,  and  Solomon  among  the  rest,  if  they  may  not  hate  and  forsake 
as  Moses  enjoins,  and  the  gospel  imports,  will  find  it  impossible  not  to  love 
otherwise  than  will  sort  with  the  love  of  God,  whose  jealousy  brooks  no 
co-rival.  And  whether  is  more  likely,  that  Christ  bidding  to  forsake  wife 
for  religion,  meant  it  by  divorce  as  Moses  meant  it,  whose  law,  grounded 
on  moral  reason,  was  both  his  office  and  his  essence  to  maintain ;  or  that 
he  should  bring  a  new  morality  into  religion,  not  only  new,  but  contrary 
to  an  unchangeable  command,  and  dangerously  derogating  from  our  love 
and  worship  of  God  ?  As  if  when  Moses  had  bid  divorce  absolutely,  and 
Christ  had  said,  hate  and  forsake,  and  his  apostle  had  said  no  communica 
tion  with  Christ  and  Belial ;  yet  that  Christ  after  all  this  could  be  under 
stood  to  say,  divorce  not,  no  not  for  religion,  seduce  or  seduce  not.  What 
mighty  and  invisible  remora  is  this  in  matrimony  able  to  demur  and  to  con 
temn  all  the  divorcive  engines  in  heaven  or  earth !  both  which  may  now 
pass  away,  if  this  be  true,  for  more  than  many  jots  or  tittles,  a  whole  moral 
law  is  abolished.  But  if  we  dare  believe  it  is  not,  then  in  the  method  of 
religion,  and  to  save  the  honour  and  dignity  of  our  faith,  we  are  to  retreat 
and  gather  up  ourselves  from  the  observance  of  an  inferior  and  civil  ordi 
nance,  to  the  strict  maintaining  of  a  general  and  religious  command,  which 
is  written,  "Thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,"  Deut.  vii.  2.  3: 
and  that  covenant  which  cannot  be  lawfully  made,  we  have  directions  and 
examples  lawfully  to  dissolve.  Also  2  Chron.  ii.  19,  "  Shouldest  thou  love 
them  that  hate  the  Lord  ?"  No  doubtless ;  for  there  is  a  certain  scale  of 
duties,  there  is  a  certain  hierarchy  of  upper  and  lower  commands,  which 
for  want  of  studying  in  right  order,  all  the  world  is  in  confusion. 

Upon  these  principles  I  answer,  that  a  right  believer  ought  to  divorce  an 
idolatrous  heretic,  unless  upon  better  hopes :  however,  that  it  is  in  the  be 
liever's  choice  to  divorce  or  not. 

The  former  part  will  be  manifest  thus  first,  that  an  apostate  idolater, 
whether  husband  or  wife  seducing,  was  to  die  by  the  decree  of  God,  Deut. 
xiii.  6,  9 ;  that  marriage  therefore  God  himself  disjoins :  for  others  born 
idolaters,  the  moral  reason  of  their  dangerous  keeping,  and  the  incommu 
nicable  antagony  that  is  between  Christ  and  Belial,  will  be  sufficient  to 
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enforce  the  commandment  of  those  two  inspired  reformers  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  to  put  an  idolater  away  as  well  under  the  gospel. 

The  latter  part,  that  although  there  be  no  seducement  feared,  yet  if 
there  be  no  hope  given,  the  divorce  is  lawful,  will  appear  by  this;  that 
idolatrous  marriage  is  still  hateful  to  God,  therefore  still  it  may  be  divorced 
by  the  pattern  of  that  warrant  that  Ezra  had,  and  by  the  same  everlasting 
reason :  neither  can  any  man  give  an  account  wherefore,  if  those  whom 
God  joins  no  man  can  separate,  it  should  not  follow,  that  whom  he  joins 
not,  but  hates  to  join,  those  men  ought  to  separate.     But  saith  the  lawyer, 
"  That  which  ought  not  to  have  been  done,  once  done,  avails."   I  answer, 
"  this  is  but  a  crotchet  of  the  law;  but  that  brought  against  it  is  plain 
Scripture."     As  for  what  Christ  spake  concerning  divorce,  it  is  confessed 
by  all  knowing  men,  he  meant  only  between  them  of  the  same  faith.     But 
what  shall  we  say  then  to  St.  Paul,  who  seems  to  bid  us  not  divorce  an  in 
fidel  willing  to  stay?     We  may  safely  say  thus,  that  wrong  collections 
have  been  hitherto  made  out  of  those  words  by  modern  divines.    His  drift, 
as  was  heard  before,  is  plain ;  not  to  command  our  stay  in  marriage  with 
an  infidel,  that  had  been  a  flat  renouncing  of  the  religious  and  moral  law ; 
but  to  inform  the  Corinthians,  that  the  body  of  an  unbeliever  was  not  de 
filing,  if  his  desire  to  live  in  Christian  wedlock  showed  any  likelihood  that 
his  heart  was  opening  to  the  faith ;  and  therefore  advises  to  forbear  depar 
ture  so  long  till  nothing  have  been  neglected  to  set  forward  a  conversion  : 
this  I  say  he  advises,  and  that  with  certain  cautions,  not  commands,  if  we 
can  take  up  so  much  credit  for  him,  as  to  get  him  believed  upon  his  own 
word:  for  what  is  this  else  but  his  counsel  in  a  thing  indifferent,  "  to  the 
rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord  ?"  for  though  it  be  true,  that  the  Lord  never 
spake  it,  yet  from  St.  Paul's  mouth  we  should  have  took  it  as  a  command, 
had  not  himself  forewarned  us,  and  disclaimed ;  which  notwithstanding  if 
we  shall  still  avouch  to  be  a  command,  he  palpably  denying  it,  this  is  not 
to  expound  St.  Paul,  but  to  outface  him.     Neither  doth  it  follow,  that  the 
apostle  may  interpose  his  judgment  in  a  case  of  Christian  liberty,  without 
the  guilt  of  adding  to  God's  word.     How  do  we  know  marriage  or  single 
life  to  be  of  choice,  but  by  such  like  words  as  these,  "  I  speak  this  by  per 
mission,  not  of  commandment;  I  have  no  command  of  the  Lord,  yet  I 
give  my  judgment."     Why  shall  not  the  like  words  have  leave  to  signify 
a  freedom  in  this  our  present  question,  though  Beza  deny?     Neither  is  the 
Scripture  hereby  less  inspired,  because  St.  Paul  confesses  to  have  written 
therein  what  he  had  not  of  command :  for  we  grant  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
led  him  thus  to  express  himself  to  Christian  prudence,  in  a  matter  which 
God  thought  best  to  leave  uncommanded.     Beza  therefore  must  be  warily 
read,  when  he  taxes  St.  Austin  of  blasphemy,  for  holding  that  St.  Paul 
spake  here  as  of  a  thing  indifferent.     But  if  it  must  be  a  command,  I  shall 
yet  the  more  evince  it  to  be  a  command  that  we  should  herein  be  left  free ; 
and  that  out  of  the  Greek  word  used  in  the  12th  ver.,  which  instructs  us 
plainly,  there  must  be  a  joint  assent  and  good  liking  on  both  sides:  he 
that  will  not  deprave  the  text  must  thus  render  it ;  "  If  a  brother  have  an 
unbelieving  wrife,  and  she  join  in  consent  to  dwell  with  him,"  (which  can 
not  utter  less  to  us  than  a  mutual  agreement,)  let  him  not  put  her  away 
from  the  mere  surmise  of  judaical  uncleanness:  and  the  reason  follows,  for 
the  body  of  an  infidel  is  not  polluted,  neither  to  benevolence,  nor  to  pro 
creation.     Moreover,  this  note  of  mutual   complacency  forbids  all  offer 
of  seducement,  which  to  a  person  of  zeal  cannot  be  attempted  without 
great  offence :  if  therefore  seducement  be  feared,  this  place  hinders  not 
divorce.     Another  caution  was  put  in  this  supposed  command,  of  not 
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cringing  the  believer  into  "  bondage"  hereby,  which  doubtless  might  prove 
extreme,  if  Christian  liberty  and  conscience  were  left  to  the  humour  of  a 
pagan  staying  at  pleasure  to  play  with,  and  to  vex  and  wound  with  a  thou 
sand  scandals  and  burdens,  above  strength  to  bear.  If  therefore  the  con 
ceived  hope  of  gaining  a  soul  come  to  nothing,  then  charity  commands  that 
the  believer  be  not  wearied  out  with  endless  waiting  under  many  grievan 
ces  sore  to  his  spirit ;  but  that  respect  be  had  rather  to  the  present  suffering 
of  a  true  Christian,  than  the  uncertain  winning  of  an  obdurate  heretic.  The 
counsel  we  have  from  St.  Paul  to  hope,  cannot  countermand,  the  moral 
and  evangelic  charge  we  have  from  God  to  fear  seducement,  to  separate 
from  'the  misbeliever,  the  unclean,  the  obdurate.  The  apostle  wisheth  us 
to  hope ;  but  does  not  send  us  a  wool-gathering  after  vain  hope ;  he  saith, 
"  How  knowest  thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  ?"  that  is, 
till  he  try  all  due  means,  and  set  some  reasonable  time  to  himself,  after 
which  he  may  give  over  washing  an  Ethiop,  if  he  will  hear  the  advice  of 
the  gospel;  "Cast  not  pearls  before  swine,"  saith  Christ  himself.  "Let 
him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen.  Shake  the  dust  off  thy  feet."  If  this  be  not 
enough,  "  hate  and  forsake"  what  relation  soever.  And  this  also  that  fol 
lows  must  appertain  to  the  precept,  "  Let  every  man  wherein  he  is  called, 
therein  abide  with  God,"  v.  24,  that  is,  so  walking  in  his  inferior  calling 
of  marriage,  as  not  by  dangerous  subjection  to  that  ordinance,  to  hinder 
and  disturb  the  higher  calling  of  his  Christianity.  Last,  and  never  too  oft 
remembered,  whether  this  be  a  command,  or  an  advice,  we  must  look  that 
it  be  so  understood  as  not  to  contradict  the  least  point  of  moral  religion 
that  God  hath  formerly  commanded ;  otherwise  what  do  we  but  set  the 
moral  law  and  the  gospel  at  civil  war  together?  and  who  then  shall  be 
able  to  serve  these  two  masters? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

That  adultery  is  not  the  greatest  breach  of  matrimony :  that  there  may  be 
other  violations  as  great. 

Now  whether  idolatry  or  adultery  be  the  greatest  violation  of  marriage, 
if  any  demand  let  him  thus  consider ;  that  among  Christian  writers  touching 
matrimony,  there  be  three  chief  ends  thereof  agreed  on  :  godly  society,  next 
civil,  and  thirdly,  that  of  the  marriage-bed.  Of  these  the  first  in  name  to 
be  the  highest  and  most  excellent,  no  baptized  man  can  deny,  nor  that 
idolatry  smites  directly  against  this  prime  end  ;  nor  that  such  as  the  violated 
end  is,  such  is  the  violation :  but  he  who  affirms  adultery  to  be  the  highest 
breach,  affirms  the  bed  to  be  the  highest  of  marriage,  which  is  in  truth  a 
gross  and  boorish  opinion,  how  common  soever:  as  far  from  the  counte 
nance  of  Scripture,  as  from  the  light  of  all  clean  philosophy  or  civil  nature. 
And  out  of  the  question  the  cheerful  help  that  may  be  in  marriage  towards 
sanctity  of  life,  is  the  purest,  and  so  the  noblest  end  of  that  contract :  but 
if  the  particular  of  each  person  be  considered,  then  of  those  three  ends 
which  God  appointed,  that  to  him  is  greatest  which  is  most  necessary  ;  and 
marriage  is  then  most  broken  to  him  when  he  utterly  wants  the  fruition  of 
that  which  he  most  sought  therein,  whether  it  were  religious,  civil,  or  cor 
poral  society.  Of  which  wants  to  do  him  right  by  divorce  only  for  the 
last  and  meanest  is  a  perverse  injury,  and  the  pretended  reason  of  it  as 
frigid  as  frigidity  itself,  which  the  code  and  canon  are  only  sensible  of. 
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Thus  much  of  this  controversy.  I  now  return  to  the  former  argument. 
And  having  shown  that  disproportion,  contrariety,  or  numbness  of  mind 
may  justly  be  divorced,  by  proving  already  the  prohibition  thereof  opposes 
the  express  end  of  God's  institution,  suffers  not  marriage  to  satisfy  that 
intellectual  and  innocent  desire  which  God  himself  kindled  in  man  to  be 
the  bond  of  wedlock,  but  only  to  remedy  a  sublunary  and  bestial  burning, 
which  frugal  diet,  without  marriage,  would  easily  chasten.  Next,  that  it 
drives  many  to  transgress  the  conjugal  bed,  while  the  soul  wanders  after 
that  satisfaction  which  it  had  hope  to  find  at  home,  but  hath  missed  ;  or  else 
it  sits  repining,  even  to  atheism,  finding  itself  hardly  dealt  with,  but  mis 
deeming  the  cause  to  be  in  God's  law,  which  is  in  man's  unrighteous 
ignorance.  I  have  shown  also  how  it  unties  the  inward  knot  of  marriage, 
which  is  peace  and  love,  (if  that  can  be  untied  which  was  never  knit,) 
while  it  aims  to  keep  fast  the  outward  formality :  how  it  lets  perish  the 
Christian  man,  to  compel  impossibly  the  married  man. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  sixth  reason  of  this  law  ;  that  to  prohibit  divorce  sought  for  natural 
cases  is  against  nature. 

THE  sixth  place  declares  this  prohibition  to  be  as  respectless  of  human 
nature,  as  it  is  of  religion,  and  therefore  is  not  of  God.  He  teaches,  that 
an  unlawful  marriage  may  be  lawfully  divorced  :  and  that  those  who  have 
thoroughly  discerned  each  other's  disposition,  which  ofttimes  cannot  be 
till  after  matrimony,  shall  then  find  a  powerful  reluctance  and  recoil  of 
nature  on  either  side,  blasting  all  the  content  of  their  mutual  society,  that 
such  persons  are  not  lawfully  married,  (to  use  the  apostle's  words,)  "  Say  I 
these  things  as  a  man  or  saith  not  the  law  also  the  same  ?  For  it  is  written, 
[Deut.  xxii.]  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  different  seeds,  lest  thou 
defile  both.  Thou  shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  ;"  and 
the  like.  I  follow  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul's  reasoning  ;  "  Doth  God  care 
for  asses  and  oxen,"  how  ill  they  yoke  together,  "or  is  it  not  said  alto 
gether  for  our  sakes?  for  our  sakes  no  doubt  this  is  written."  Yea  the  apos 
tle  himself,  in  the  forecited  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  alludes  from  that  place  of  Deut. 
to  forbid  misyoking  marriage,  as  by  the  Greek  word  is  evident ;  though 
he  instance  but  in  one  example  of  mismatching  with  an  infidel,  yet  next  to 
that,  what  can  be  a  fouler  incongruity,  a  greater  violence  to  the  reverend 
secret  of  nature,  than  to  force  a  mixture  of  minds  that  cannot  unite,  and  to 
sow  the  sorrow  of  man's  nativity  with  seed  of  two  incoherent  and  incom- 
bining  dispositions  ?  which  act  being  kindly  and  voluntary,  as  it  ought,  the 
apostle  in  the  language  he  wrote  called  eunoia,  and  the  Latins,  benevolence, 
intimating  the  original  thereof  to  be  in  the  understanding,  and  the  will ;  if 
not,  surely  there  is  nothing  which  might  more  properly  be  called  a  male 
volence  rather ;  and  is  the  most  injurious  and  unnatural  tribute  that  can 
be  extorted  from  a  person  endued  with  reason,  to  be  made  pay  out  the 
best  substance  of  his  body,  and  of  his  soul  too,  as  some  think,  when  either 
for  just  and  powerful  causes  he  cannot  like,  or  from  unequal  causes  finds 
not  recompense.  And  that  there  is  a  hidden  efficacy  of  love  and  hatred 
in  man  as  well  as  in  other  kinds,  not  moral  but  natural,  which  though  not 
always  in  the  choice,  yet  in  the  success  of  marriage  will  ever  be  most  pre 
dominant,  besides  daily  experience,  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus,  whose 
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wisdom  hath  set  him  next  the  Bible,  acknowledges,  xiii.  16,  "  A  man,  saith 
he,  will  cleave  to  his  like."  But  what  might  be  the  cause,  whether  each 
one's  allotted  Genius  or  proper  star,  or  whether  the  supernal*  influence  of 
schemes  and  angular  aspects,  or  this  elemental  crasis  here  below ;  whether 
all  these  jointly  or  singly  meeting  friendly,  or  unfriendly  in  either  party,  I 
dare  not,  with  the  men  I  am  like  to  clash,  appear  so  much  a  philosopher  as 
to  conjecture.  The  ancient  proverb  in  Homer  less  abstruse,  entitles  this 
work  of  leading  each  like  person  to  his  like,  peculiarly  to  God  himself: 
which  is  plain  enough  also  by  his  naming  of  a  meet  or  like  help  in  the  first 
espousal  instituted ;  and  that  every  woman  is  meet  for  every  man,  none  so 
absurd  as  to  affirm.  Seeing  then  there  is  a  twofold  seminary,  or  stock  in  nature, 
from  whence  are  derived  the  issues  of  love  and  hatred,  distinctly  flowing 
through  the  whole  mass  of  created  things,  and  that  God's  doing  ever  is  to 
to  bring  the  due  likenesses  and  harmonies  of  his  works  together,  except 
when  out  of  two  contraries  met  to  their  own  destruction,  he  moulds  a  third 
existence ;  and  that  it  is  error,  or  some  evil  angel  which  either  blindly  or 
maliciously  hath  drawn  together,  in  two  persons  ill  embarked  in  wedlock, 
the  sleeping  discords  and  enmities  of  nature,  lulled  on  purpose  with  some 
false  bait,  that  they  may  wake  to  agony  and  strife,  later  than  prevention 
could  have  wished,  if  from  the  bent  of  just  and  honest  intentions  beginning 
what  was  begun  and  so  continuing,  all  that  is  equal,  all  that  is  fair  and 
possible  hath  been  tried,  and  no  accommodation  likely  to  succeed ;  what 
folly  is  it  still  to  stand  combating  and  battering  against  invincible  causes 
and  effects,  with  evil  upon  evil,  till  either  the  best  of  our  days  be  lingered 
out,  or  ended  with  some  speeding  sorrow !  The  wise  Ecclesiasticus 
advises  rather,  xxxvii.  27,  "  My  son,  prove  thy  soul  in  thy  life,  see  what 
is  evil  for  it,  and  give  not  that  unto  it."  Reason  he  had  to  say  so  ;  for  if 
the  noisomeness  or  disfigurement  of  body  can  soon  destroy  the  sympathy 
of  mind  to  wedlock  duties,  much  more  will  the  annoyance  and  trouble  of  mind 
infuse  itself  into  all  the  faculties  and  acts  of  the  body,  to  render  them  invalid, 
unkindly,  and  even  unholy  against  the  fundamental  law  book  of  nature,  which 
Moses  never  thwarts,  but  reverences :  therefore  he  commands  us  to  force 
nothing  against  sympathy  or  natural  order,  no  not  upon  the  most  abject 
creatures ;  to  show  that  such  an  indignity  cannot  be  offered  to  man  with 
out  an  impious  crime.  And  certainly  those  divine  meditating  words  of 
finding  out  a  meet  and  like  help  to  man,  have  in  them  a  consideration  of 
more  than  the  indefinite  likeness  of  womanhood ;  nor  are  they  to  be  made 
waste  paper  on,  for  the  dulness  of  canon  divinity :  no,  nor  those  other  alle 
goric  precepts  of  beneficence  fetched  out  of  the  closet  of  nature,  to  teach 
us  goodness  and  compassion  in  not  compelling  together  unmatchable  socie 
ties  ;  or  if  they  meet  through  mischance,  by  all  consequence  to  disjoin  them, 
as  God  and  nature  signifies,  and  lectures  to  us  not  only  by  those  recited 
decrees,  but  even  by  the  first  and  last  of  all  his  visible  works ;  when  by 
his  divorcing  command  the  world  first  rose  out  of  chaos,  nor  can  be  renew 
ed  again  out  of  confusion,  but  by  the  separating  of  unmeet  consorts. 

*  The  first  edition  has  supernatural. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  seventh  reason,  that  sometimes  continuance  in  marriage  may  be  evidently 
the  shortening  or  endangering  of  life  to  either  party  ;  both  law  and  divin 
ity  concluding^  that  life  is  to  be  preferred  before  marriage,  the  intended 
solace  of  life. 

SEVENTHLY,  The  canon  law  and  divines  consent,  that  if  either  party  be 
found  contriving  against  another's  life,  they  may  be  severed  by  divorce* 
for  a  sin  against  the  life  of  marriage  is  greater  than  a  sin  against  the  bed ; 
the  one  destroys,  the  other  but  defiles.  The  same  may  be  said  touching 
those  persons  who  being  of  a  pensive  nature  and  course  of  life,  have  sum 
med  up  all  their  solace  in  that  free  and  lightsome  conversation  which  God 
and  man  intends  in  marriage  ;  whereof  when  they  see  themselves  deprived 
by  meeting  an  unsociable  consort,  they  ofttimes  resent  one  anothefs  mis 
take  so  deeply,  that  long  it  is  not  ere  grief  end  one  of  them.  When  there 
fore  this  danger  is  foreseen,  that  the  life  is  in  peril  by  living  together,  what 
matter  is  it  whether  helpless  grief  or  wilful  practice  be  the  cause  ?  This 
is  certain,  that  the  preservation  of  life  is  more  worth  than  the  compulsory 
keeping  of  marriage  ;  and  it  is  no  less  than  cruelty  to  force  a  man  to  remain 
in  that  state  as  the  solace  of  his  life,  which  he  and  his  friends  know  will 
be  either  the  undoing  or  the  disheartening  of  his  life.  And  what  is  life 
without  the  vigour  and  spiritual  exercise  of  life  ?  How  can  it  be  useful 
either  to  private  or  public  employment  ?  Shall  it  therefore  be  quite  dejected, 
though  never  so  valuable,  and  left  to  moulder  away  in  heaviness,  for  the 
superstitious  and  impossible  performance  of  an  ill-driven  bargain  ?  Nothing 
more  inviolable  than  vows  made  to  God  ;  yet  we  read  in  Numbers,  that  if 
a  wdfe  had  made  such  a  vow,  the  mere  will  and  authority  of  her  husband 
might  break  it :  how  much  more  then  may  he  break  the  error  of  his  own 
bonds  with  an  unfit  and  mistaken  wife,  to  the  saving  of  his  welfare,  his 
life,  yea  his  faith  and  virtue,  from  the  hazard  of  overstrong  temptations? 
For  if  man  be  lord  of  the  sabbath,  to  the  curing  of  a  fever,  can  he  be  less 
than  lord  of  marriage  in  such  important  causes  as  these  ? 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  eighth  reason,  It  is  probable,  or  rather  certain,  that  every  one  who  hap 
pens  to  marry,  hath  not  the  calling  ;  and  therefore  upon  unfitness  found 
and  considered,  force  ought  not  to  be  used. 

EIGHTHLY,  It  is  most  sure  that  some  even  of  those  who  are  not  plainly 
defective  in  body,  yet  are  destitute  of  all  other  marriageable  gifts,  and 
consequently  have  not  the  calling  to  marry,  unless  nothing  be  requisite 
thereto  but  a  mere  instrumental  body  ;  which  to  affirm,  is  to  that  unanimous 
covenant  a  reproach  :  yet  it  is  as  sure  that  many  such,  not  of  their  own 
desire,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  friends,  or  not  knowing  themselves,  do 
often  enter  into  wedlock  ;  where  finding  the  difference  at  length  between 
the  duties  of  a  married  life,  and  the  gifts  of  a  single  life,  what  unfitness  of 
mind,  what  wearisomeness,  scruples,  and  doubts,  to  an  incredible  offence 
and  displeasure,  are  like  to  follow  between,  may  be  soon  imagined  ;  whom 
thus  to  shut  up,  and  immure,  and  shut  up  together,. the  one  with  a  mis- 
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Dhosen  mate,  the  other  in  a  mistaken  calling,  is  not  a  course  that  Christian 
wisdom  and  tenderness  ought  to  use.  As  for  the  custom  that  some  parents 
and  guardians  have  of  forcing  marriages,  it  will  be  better  to  say  nothing  of 
such  a  savage  inhumanity,  but  only  thus ;  that  the  law  which  gives  not 
all  freedom  of  divorce  to  any  creature  endued  with  reason  so  assassinated, 
is  next  in  cruelty. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  ninth  reason;  because  marriage  is  not  a  mere  carnal  coition,  but  a  hu 
man  society :  where  that  cannot  reasonably  be  had,  there  can  be  no  true 
matrimony.  Marriage  compared  with  all  other  covenants  and  vows  war- 
rantably  broken  for  the  good  of  man.  Marriage  the  Papists'  sacrament, 
and  unfit  marriage  the  Protestants'  idol. 

NINTHLY,  I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed  us  that  marriage  is  a  human 
society,  and  that  all  human  society  must  proceed  from  the  mind  rather 
than  the  body,  else  it  would  be  but  a  kind  of  animal  or  beastish  meeting: 
if  the  mind  therefore  cannot  have  that  due  company  by  marriage  that  it 
may  reasonably  and  humanly  desire,  that  marriage  can  be  no  human  society, 
but  a  certain  formality;  or  gilding  over  of  little  better  than  a  brutish  con 
gress,  and  so  in  very  wisdom  and  pureness  to  be  dissolved. 

But  marriage  is  more  than  human,  "  the  covenant  of  God,"  Prov.  ii.  17, 
therefore  man  cannot  dissolve  it.  I  answer,  if  it  be  more  than  human,  so 
much  the  more  it  argues  the  chief  society  thereof  to  be  in  the  soul  rather 
than  in  the  body,  and  the  greatest  breach  thereof  to  be  unfitness  of  mind 
rather  than  defect  of  body :  for  the  body  can  have  least  affinity  in  a  cove 
nant  more  than  human,  so  that  the  reason  of  dissolving  holds  good  the 
rather.  Again,  I  answer,  that  the  sabbath  is  a  higher  institution,  a  com 
mand  of  the  first  table,  for  the  breach  whereof  God  hath  far  more  and 
oftener  testified  his  anger  than  for  divorces,  which  from  Moses  to  Malachi 
he  never  took  displeasure  at,  nor  then  neither  if  we  mark  the  text ;  and 
yet  as  oft  as  the  good  of  man  is  concerned,  he  not  only  permits,  but  com 
mands  to  break  the  sabbath.  What  covenant  more  contracted  with  God 
and  less  in  man's  power,  than  the  vow  which  hath  once  passed  his  lips? 
yet  if  it  be  found  rash,  if  offensive,  if  unfruitful  either  to  God's  glory  or  the 
good  of  man,  our  doctrine  forces  not  error  and  unwillingness  irksomely  to 
keep  it,  but  counsels  wisdom  and  better  thoughts  boldly  to  break  it ;  there 
fore  to  enjoin  the  indissoluble  keeping  of  a  marriage  found  unfit  against 
the  good  of  man  both  soul  and  body,  as  hath  been  evidenced,  is  to  make 
an  idol  of  marriage,  to  advance  it  above  the  worship  of  God  and  the  good 
of  man,  to  make  it  a  transcendent  command,  above  both  the  second  and 
first  table ;  which  is  a  most  prodigious  doctrine. 

Next,  whereas  they  cite  out  of  the  Proverbs,  that  it  is  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  therefore  more  than  human,  that  consequence  is  manifestly  false : 
for  so  the  covenant  which  Zedekiah  made  with  the  infidel  king  of  Babel,  is 
called  the  Covenant  of  God,  Ezek.  xvii.  19,  which  would  be  strange  to 
hear  counted  more  than  a  human  covenant.  So  every  covenant  between 
man  and  man,  bound  by  oath,  may  be  called  the  covenant  of  God,  be 
cause  God  therein  is  attested.  So  of  marriage  he  is  the  author  and  the 
witness;  yet  hence  will  not  follow  any  divine  astriction  more  than  what  is 
subordinate  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  main  good  of  either  party :  for  as 
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the  glory  of  God  and  their  esteemed  fitness  one  for  the  other,  was  the  mo 
tive  which  led  them  both  at  first  to  think  without  other  revelation  that  God 
had  joined  them  together;  so  when  it  shall  be  found  by  their  apparent 
unfitness,  that  their  continuing  to  be  man  and  wife  is  against  the  glory  of 
God  and  their  mutual  happiness,  it  may  assure  them  that  God  never  joined 
them ;  who  hath  revealed  his  gracious  will  not  to  set  the  ordinance  above 
the  man  for  whom  it  was  ordained ;  not  to  canonize  marriage  either  as  a 
tyranness  or  a  goddess  over  the  enfranchised  life  and  soul  of  man ;  for 
wherein  can  God  delight,  wherein  be  worshipped,  wherein  be  glorified  by 
the  forcible  continuing  of  an  improper  and  ill-yoking  couple  ?  He  that 
loved  not  to  see  the  disparity  of  several  cattle  at  the  plough,  cannot  be  pleased 
with  vast  unmeetness  in  marriage.  Where  can  be  the  peace  and  love 
which  must  invite  God  to  such  a  house  ?  May  it  not  be  feared  that  the 
not  divorcing  of  such  a  helpless  disagreement  will  be  the  divorcing  of  God 
finally  from  such  a  place  ?  But  it  is  a  trial  of  our  patience,  say  they :  I 
grant  it ;  but  which  of  Job's  afflictions  were  sent  him  with  that  law,  that 
he  might  not  use  means  to  remove  any  of  them  if  he  could  ?  And  what 
if  it  subvert  our  patience  and  our  faith  too  ?  Who  shall  answer  for  the 
perishing  of  all  those  souls,  perishing  by  stubborn  expositions  of  particular 
and  inferior  precepts  against  the  general  and  supreme  rule  of  charity? 
They  dare  not  affirm  that  marriage  is  either  a  sacrament  or  a  mystery, 
though  all  those  sacred  things  give  place  to  man ;  and  yet  they  invest  it 
with  such  an  awful  sanctity,  and  give  it  such  adamantine  chains  to  bind 
with,  as  if  it  were  to  be  worshipped  like  some  Indian  deity,  when  it  can 
confer  no  blessing  upon  us,  but  works  more  and  more  to  our  misery.  To 
such  teachers  the  saying  of  St.  Peter  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem  will  do 
well  to  be  applied :  "  Why  tempt'  ye  God  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  necks 
of"  Christian  men,  which  neither  the  Jews,  God's  ancient  people,  "  nor 
we  are  able  to  bear ;"  and  nothing  but  unwary  expounding  hath  brought 
upon  us  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Considerations  concerning  Familism,  Antinomianism  ;  and  why  it  maybe 
thought  that  such  opinions  may  proceed  from  the  undue  restraint  of  some 
just  liberty,  than  which  no  greater  cause  to  contemn  discipline. 

To  these  considerations  this  also  may  be  added  as  no  improbable  con 
jecture,  seeing  that  sort  of  men  who  follow  Anabaptism,  Familism,  Anti- 
nomianism,  and  other  fanatic  dreams,  (if  we  understand  them  not  amiss,) 
be  such  most  commonly  as  are  by  nature  addicted  to  religion,  of  life  also 
not  debauched,  and  that  their  opinions  having  full  swing,  do  end  in  satis 
faction  of  the  flesh ;  it  may  be  come  with  reason  into  the  thoughts  of  a 
wise  man,  whether  all  this  proceed  not  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  from  the  re 
straint  of  some  lawful  liberty,  which  ought  to  be  given  men,  and  is  denied 
them  ?  As  by  physic  we  learn  in  menstruous  bodies,  where  nature's  cur 
rent  hath  been  stopped,  that  the  suffocation  and  upward  forcing  of  some 
lower  part  affects  the  head  and  inward  sense  with  dotage  and  idle  fancies. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  rest  of  vulgar  men  not  so  religiously 
professing,  do  not  give  themselves  much  the  more  to  whoredom  and  adul 
teries,  loving  the  corrupt  and  venial  discipline  of  clergy-courts,  but  hating 
to  hear  of  perfect  reformation ;  whenas  they  foresee  that  then  fornication 
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shall  be  austerely  censured,  adultery  punished,  and  marriage,  the  appointed 
refuge  of  nature  though  it  hap  to  be  never  so  incongruous  and  displeasing, 
must  yet  of  force  be  worn  out,  when  it  can  be  to  no  other  purpose  but  of 
strife  and  hatred,  a  thing  odious  to  God  ?  This  may  be  worth  the  study 
of  skilful  men  in  theology,  and  the  reason  of  things.  And  lastly,  to  exa 
mine  whether  some  undue  and  ill-grounded  strictness  upon  the  blameless 
nature  of  man,  be  not  the  cause  in  those  places  where  already  reformation 
is,  that  the  discipline  of  the  church,  so  often,  and  so  unavoidably  broken, 
is  brought  into  contempt  and  derision  ?  And  if  it  be  thus,  let  those  who 
are  still  bent  to  hold  this  obstinate  literality,  so  prepare  themselves,  as  to 
share  in  the  account  for  all  these  transgressions,  when  it  shall  be  demanded 
at  the  last  day,  by  one  who  will  scan  and  sift  things  with  more  than  a  literal 
wisdom  of  equity :  for  if  these  reasons  be  duly  pondered,  and  that  the  gos 
pel  is  more  jealous  of  laying  on  excessive  burdens  than  ever  the  law  was, 
lest  the  soul  of  a  Christian,  which  is  inestimable,  should  be  over-tempted 
and  cast  away;  considering  also  that  many  properties  of  nature,  which  the 
power  of  regeneration  itself  never  alters,  may  cause  dislike  of  conversing, 
even  between  the  most  sanctified ;  which  continually  grating  in  harsh  tune 
together,  may  breed  some  jar  and  discord,  and  that  end  in  rancour  and 
strife,  a  thing  so  opposite  both  to  marriage  and  to  Christianity,  it  would 
perhaps  be  less  scandal  to  divorce  a  natural  disparity,  than  to  link  violently 
together,  an  unchristian  dissension,  committing  two  insnared  souls  inevi 
tably  to  kindle  one  another,  not  with  the  fire  of  love,  but  with  a  hatred 
irreconcileable1;  who,  were  they  dissevered,  would  be  straight  friends  in 
any  other  relation.  But  if  an  alphabetical  servility  must  be  still  urged,  it 
may  so  fall  out,  that  the  true  church  may  unwittingly  use  as  much  cruelty  in 
forbidding  to  divorce,  as  the  church  of  Antichrist  doth  wilfully  in  forbid 
ding  to  marry. 


BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  ordinance  of  sabbath  and  marriage  compared.  Hyperbole  no  unfrequent 
figure  in  the  gospel.  Excess  cured  by  contrary  excess.  Christ  neither  did 
nor  could  abrogate  the  law  of  divorce,  but  only  reprieve  the  abuse  thereof. 

HITHERTO  the  position  undertaken  has  been  declared,  and  proved  by  a 
law  of  God,  that  law  proved  to  be  moral,  and  unabolishable,  for  many 
reasons  equal,  honest,  charitable,  just,  annexed  thereto.  It  follows  now, 
that  those  places  of  Scripture,  which  have  a  seeming  to  revoke  the  prudence 
of  Moses,  or  rather  that  merciful  decree  of  God,  be  forthwith  explained 
and  reconciled.  For  what  are  all  these  reasonings  worth,  will  some  reply, 
whenas  the  words  of  Christ  are  plainly  against  all  divorce,  "  except  in  case 
of  fornication?"  to  whom  he  whose  mind  were  to  answer  no  more  but 
this,  "  except  also  in  case  of  charity,"  might  safely  appeal  to  the  more 
plain  words  of  Christ  in  defence  of  so  excepting.  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
manner  of  work,"  saith  the  commandment  of  'the  sabbath.  Yes,  saith 
Christ,  works  of  charity.  And  shall  we  be  more  severe  in  paraphrasing 
the  considerate  and  tender  gospel,  than  he  was  in  expounding  the  rigid 
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and  peremptory  law?  What  was  ever  in  all  appearance  less  made  for 
man,  and  more  for  God  alone,  than  the  sabbath?  yet  when  the  good  of 
man  comes  into  the  scales,  we  hear  that  voice  of  infinite  goodness  and  be 
nignity,  that  "  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  sabbath." 
What  thing  ever  was  more  made  for  man  alone,  and  less  for  God,  than 
marriage  ?  And  shall  we  load  it  with  a  cruel  and  senseless  bondage  utterly 
against  both  the  good  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  God?  Let  whoso  will 
now  listen  ;  I  want  neither  pall  nor  mitre,  I  stay  neither  for  ordination  nor 
induction;  but  in  the  firm  faith  of  a  knowing  Christian,  which  is  the  best 
and  truest  endowment  of  the  keys,  I  pronounce  the  man,  who  shall  bind 
so  cruelly  a  good  and  gracious  ordinance  of  God,  hath  not  in  that  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  Yet  that  every  text  of  Scripture  seeming  opposite  may  be  at 
tended  with  a  due  exposition,  this  other  part  ensues,  and  makes  account  to 
find  no  slender  arguments  for  this  assertion,  out  of  those  very  scriptures, 
which  are  commonly  urged  against  it. 

First,  therefore,  let  us  remember,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  denied,  that  all 
places  of  Scripture,  wherein  just  reason  of  doubt  arises  from  the  letter,  are 
to  be  expounded  by  considering  upon  what  occasion  every  thing  is  set 
down,  and  by  comparing  other  texts.  The  occasion  which  induced  our 
Saviour  to  speak  of  divorce,  was  either  to  convince  the  extravagance  of 
the  Pharisees  in  that  point,  or  to  give  a  sharp  and  vehement  answer  to  a 
tempting  question.  And  in  such  cases,  that  we  are  not  to  repose  all  upon 
the  literal  terms  of  so  many  words,  many  instances  will  teach  us:  wherein 
we  may  plainly  discover  how  Christ  meant  not  to  be  taken  word  for  word, 
but  like  a  wise  physician,  administering  one  excess  against  another,  to  re 
duce  us  to  a  permiss ;  where  they  were  too  remiss,  he  saw  it  needful  to 
seem  most  severe :  in  one  place  he  censures  an  unchaste  look  to  be  adultery 
already  committed ;  another  time  he  passes  over  actual  adultery  with  less 
reproof  than  for  an  unchaste  look ;  not  so  heavily  condemning  secret  weak 
ness,  as  open  malice:  so  here  he  may  be  justly  thought  to  have  given  this 
rigid  sentence  against  divorce  not  to  cut  off  all  remedy  from  a  good  man, 
who  finds  himself  consuming  away  in  a  disconsolate  and  unenjoined  matri 
mony,  but  to  lay  a  bridle  upon  the  bold  abuses  of  those  overweening  rab- 
bies ;  which  he  could  not  more  effectually  do,  than  by  a  counterswray  of 
restraint  curbing  their  wild  exorbitance  almost  in  the  other  extreme ;  as 
when  we  bow  things  the  contrary  way,  to  make  them  come  to  their  natural 
straightness.  And  that  this  was  the  only  intention  of  Christ  is  most  evi 
dent,  if  we  attend  but  to  his  own  words  and  protestation  made  in  the  same 
sermon,  not  many  verses  before  he  treats  of  divorcing,  that  he  came  not  to 
abrogate  from  the  law  "  one  jot  or  tittle,"  and  denounces  against  them  that 
shall  so  teach. 

But  St.  Luke,  the  verse  immediately  foregoing  that  of  divorce,  inserts 
the  same  caveat,  as  if  the  latter  could  not  be  understood  without  the  for 
mer  ;  and  as  a  witness  to  produce  against  this  our  wilful  mistake  of  abro 
gating,  which  must  needs  confirm  us,  that  whatever  else  in  the  political 
law  of  more  special  relation  to  the  Jews  might  cease  to  us ;  yet  that  of 
those  precepts  concerning  divorce,  not  one  of  them  was  repealed  by  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  unless  we  have  vowed  not  to  believe  his  own  cautious 
and  immediate  profession  ;  for  if  these  our  Saviour's  words  inveigh  against 
all  divorce,  and  condemn  it  as  adultery,  except  it  be  for  adultery,  and  be 
not  rather  understood  against  the  abuse  of  those  divorces  permitted  in  the 
law,  then  is  that  law  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  not  only  repealed  and  wholly 
annulled  against  the  promise  of  Christ,  and  his  known  profession  not  to 
meddle  in  matters  judicial;  but  that  which  is  more  strange,  the  very  sub- 
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stance  and  purpose  of  that  law  is  contradicted,  and  convinced  both  of  in 
justice  and  impurity,  as  having  authorized  and  maintained  legal  adultery 
by  statute.  Moses  also  cannot  scape  to  be  guilty  of  unequal  and  unwise 
decrees  punishing  one  act  of  secret  adultery  by  death,  and  permitting  a 
whole  life  of  open  adultery  by  law.  And  albeit  lawyers  write,  that  some 
political  edicts,  though  not  approved,  are  yet  allowed  to  the  scum  of  the 
people,  and  the  necessity  of  the  times ;  these  excuses  have  but  a  weak 
pulse :  for  first,  we  read,  not  that  the  scoundrel  people,  but  the  choicest, 
the  wisest,  the  holiest  of  that  nation  have  frequently  used  these  laws,  or 
such  as  these,  in  the  best  and  holiest  times.  Secondly,  be  it  yielded,  that 
in  matters  not  very  bad  or  impure,  a  human  lawgiver  may  slacken  some 
thing  of  that  which  is  exactly  good,  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  and 
the  times :  but  if  the  perfect,  the  pure,  the  righteous  law  of  God,  (for  so 
are  all  his  statutes  and  his  judgments,)  be  found  to  have  allowed  smoothly, 
without  any  certain  reprehension,  that  which  Christ  afterward  declares  to 
be  adultery,  how  can  we  free  this  law  from  the  horrible  indictment  of 
being  both  impure,  unjust,  and  fallacious? 


t 


CHAPTER  II. 


How  divorce  was  permitted  for  hardness  of  heart,  cannot  be  understood  by 
the  common  exposition.  That  the  law  cannot  permit,  much  less  enact  a 
permission  of  sin. 

.  NEITHER,  will  it  serve  to  say  this  was  permitted  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  in  that  sense  as  it  is  usually  explained :  for  the  law  were  then  but 
a  corrupt  and  erroneous  schoolmaster,  teaching  us  to  dash  against  a  vital 
maxim  of  religion,  by  doing  foul  evil  in  hope  of  some  certain  good. 

This  only  text  is  not  to  be  matched  again  throughout  the  whole  Scrip 
ture,  whereby  God  in  his  perfect  law  should  seem  to  have  granted  to  the 
hard  hearts  of  his  holy  people,  under  his  own  hand,  a  civil  immunity  and 
free  charter  to  live  and  die  in  a  long  successive  adultery,  under  a  covenant 
of  works,  till  the  Messiah,  and  then  that  indulgent  permission  to  be  strictly 
denied  by  a  covenant  of  grace ;  besides,  the  incoherence  of  such  a  doc 
trine  cannot,  must  not  be  thus  interpreted,  to  the  raising  of  a  paradox  never 
known  till  then,  only  hanging  by  the  twined  thread  of  one  doubtful  scrip 
ture,  against  so  many  other  rules  and  leading  principles  of  religion,  of  jus 
tice,  and  purity  of  life.  For  what  could  be  granted  more  either  to  the  fear, 
or  to  the  lust  of  any  tyrant  or  politician,  than  this  authority  of  Moses  thus 
expounded ;  which  opens  him  a  way  at  will  to  dam  up  justice,  and  not 
only  to  admit  of  any  Romish  or  Austrian  dispenses,  but  to  enact  a  statute 
of  that  which  he  dares  not  seem  to  approve,  even  to  legitimate  vice,  to 
make  sin  itself,  the  ever  alien  and  vassal  sin,  a  free  citizen  of  the  common 
wealth,  pretending  only  these  or  these  plausible  reasons?  And  well  he 
might,  all  the  while  that  Moses  shall  be  alleged  to  have  done  as  much 
without  showing  any  reason  at  all.  Yet  this  could  not  enter  into  the  heart 
of  David,  Psal.  xciv.  20,  how  any  such  authority,  as  endeavours  to  "fashion 
wickedness  by  a  law,"  should  derive  itself  from  God.  And  Isaiah  says, 
"Woe  upon  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,"  chap.  x.  1.  Now 
which  of  these  two  is  the  better  lawgiver,  and  which  deserves  most  a  woe, 
he  that  gives  out  an  edict  singly  unjust,  or  he  that  confirms  to  generations 
a  fixed  and  unmolested  impunity  of  that  which  is  not  onlv  held  to  be  unjust, 
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but  also  unclean,  and  both  in  a  high  degree ;  not  only  as  they  themselves 
affirm,  an  injurious  expulsion  of  one  wife,  but  also  an  unclean  freedom  by 
more  then  a  patent  to  wed  another  adulterously  ?  How  can  we  therefore 
with  safety  thus  dangerously  confine  the  free  simplicity  of  our  Saviour's 
meaning  to  that  which  merely  amounts-  from  so  many  letters,  whenas  it  can 
consist  neither  with  its  former  and  cautionary  words,  nor  with  other  more 
pure  and  holy  principles,  nor  finally  with  a  scope  of  charity,  commanding 
by  his  express  commission  in  a  higher  strain  ?  But  all  rather  of  necessity 
must  be  understood  as  only  against  the  abuse  of  that  wise  and  ingenuous 
liberty,  which  Moses  gave,  and  to  terrify  a  roving  conscience  from  sinning 
under  that  pretext. 


CHAPTER  III. 

That  to  allow  sin  by  law  is  against  the  nature  of  law,  the  end  of  the  law 
giver,  and  the  good  of  the  people.  Impossible  therefore  in  the  law  of  God. 
That  it  makes  God  the  author  of  sin  more  than  any  thing  objected  by  tJie 
Jesuits  or  Arminians  against  predestination. 

BUT  let  us  yet  further  examine  upon  what  consideration  a  law  of  license 
could  be  thus  given  to  a  holy  people  for  their  hardness  of  heart.  I  sup 
pose  all  will  answer,  that  for  some  good  end  or  other.  But  here  the  con 
trary  shall  be  proved.  First,  that  many  ill  effects,  but  no  good  end  of 
such  a  sufferance  can  be  shown ;  next,  that  a  thing  unlawful  can,  for  no 
good  end  whatever,  be  either  done  or  allowed  by  a  positive  law.  If  there 
were  any  good  end  aimed  at,  that  end  was  then  good  either  to  the  law  or 
to  the  lawgiver  licensing;  or  as  to  the  person  licensed.  That  it  could  riot 
be  the  end  of  the  law,  whether  moral  or  judicial,  to  license  a  sin,  I  prove 
easily  out  of  Rorn.  v.  20,  "  The  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound," 
that  is,  that  sin  might  be  made  abundantly  manifest  to  be  heinous  and  dis 
pleasing  to  God,  that  so  his  offered  grace  might  be  the  more  esteemed. 
Now  if  the  law,  instead  of  aggravating  and  terrifying  sin,  shall  give  out 
license,  it  foils  itself  and  turns  recreant  from  its  own  end:  it  forestalls  the 
pure  grace  of  Christ,  which  is  through  righteousness,  with  impure  indul 
gences,  which  are  through  sin.  And  instead  of  discovering  sin,  for  "  by 
the  law  is  the  knowledge  thereof,"  saith  St.  Paul ;  and  that  by  certain  and 
true  light  for  men  to  walk  in  safety,  it  holds  out  false  and  dazzling  fires  to 
stumble  men  ;  or,  like  those  miserable  flies,  to  run  into  with  delight  and  be 
burnt:  for  how  many  souls  might  easily  think  that  to  be  lawful  which  the 
law  and  magistrate  allowed  them?  Again,  we  read,  1  Tim.  i.  5,  "The 
end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  con 
science,  and  of  faith  unfeigned."  But  never  could  that  be  charity,  to 
allow  a  people  what  they  could  not  use  with  a  pure  heart,  but  with  con 
science  and  faith  both  deceived,  or  else  despised.  The  more  particular 
end  of  the  judicial  law  is  set  forth  to  us  clearly,  Rom.  xiii.  That  God 
hath  given  to  that  "  law  a  sword  not  in  vain,  but  to  be  a  terror  to  evil 
works,  a  revenge  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doth  evil."  If  this  terri 
ble  commission  should  but  forbear  to  punish  wickedness,  were  it  other  to 
be  accounted  than  partial  and  unjust?  but  if  it  begin  to  write  indulgence 
to  vulgar  uncleanness,  can  it  do  more  to  corrupt  and  shame  the  end  of  its 
own  being?  Lastly,  if  the  law  allow  sin,  it  enters  into  a  kind  of  covenant 
with  sin ;  and  if  it  do,  there  is  not  a  greater  sinner  in  the  world  than  the 
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law  itself.  The  law,  to  use  an  allegory  something  different  from  that  in 
Philo-Judseus  concerning  Amalek,  though  haply  more  significant,  the  law 
is  the  Israelite,  and  hath  this  absolute  charge  given  it,  Deut.  xxv.  "  To 
blot  out  the  memory  of  sin,  the  Amalekite,  from  under  heaven,  not  to  for 
get  it."  Again,  the  law  is  the  Israelite,  and  hath  this  express  repeated 
command,  "  to  make  no  covenant  with  sin,  the  Canaanite,"  but  to  expel 
him  lest  he  prove  a  snare.  And  to  say  truth,  it  were  too  rigid  and  reason 
less  to  proclaim  such  an  enmity  between  man  and  man,  were  it  not  the 
type  of  a  greater  enmity  between  law  and  sin.  I  speak  even  now,  as  if 
sin  were  condemned  in  a  perpetual  villanage  never  to  be  free  by  law,  never 
to  be  manumitted :  but  sure  sin  can  have  no  tenure  by  law  at  all,  but  is 
rather  an  eternal  outlaw,  and  in  hostility  with  law  past  all  atonement :  both 
diagonal  contraries,  as  much  allowing  one  another,  as  day  and  night  to 
gether  in  one  hemisphere.  Or  if  it  be  possible,  that  sin  with  his  darkness 
may  come  to  composition,  it  cannot  be  without  a  foul  eclipse  and  twilight 
to  the  law,  whose  brightness  ought  to  surpass  the  noon.  Thus  we  see 
how  this  unclean  permittance  defeats  the  sacred  and  glorious  end  both  of 
the  moral  and  judicial  law. 

As  little  good  can  the  lawgiver  propose  to  equity  by  such  a  lavish  re- 
missness  as  this :  if  to  remedy  hardness  of  heart,  Paraeus  and  other  divines 
confess  it  more  increases  by  this  liberty,  than  is  lessened :  and  how  is  it 
probable,  that  their  hearts  were  more  hard  in  this,  that  it  should  be  yielded 
to,  than  in  any  other  crime  ?  Their  hearts  were  set  upon  usury,  and  are  to 
this  day,  no  nation  more  ;  yet  that  which  was  the  endamaging  only  of  their 
estates  was  narrowly  forbid  ;  this  which  is  thought  the  extreme  injury  and 
dishonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  with  the  defilement  also  of  them 
selves,  is  bounteously  allowed.  Their  hearts  were  as  hard  under  their 
best  kings  to  offer  in  high  places,  though  to  the  true  God :  yet  that,  but  a 
small  thing,  it  strictly  forewarned ;  this,  accounted  a  high  offence  against 
one  of  the  greatest  moral  duties,  is  calmly  permitted  and  established.  How 
can  it  be  evaded,  but  that  the  heavy  censure  of  Christ  should  fall  worse 
upon  this  lawgiver  of  theirs,  than  upon  all  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  ?  For 
they  did  but  omit  judgment  and  mercy  to  trifle  in  mint  and  cummin,  yet 
all  according  to  law ;  but  this  their  lawgiver,  altogether  as  punctual  in  such 
niceties,  goes  marching  on  to  adulteries,  through  the  violence  of  divorce 
by  law  against  law.  If  it  were  such  a  cursed  act  of  Pilate  a  subordinate 
judge  to  CaBsar,  overswayed  by  those  hard  hearts,  with  much  ado  to  suffer 
one  transgression  of  law  but  once,  what  is  it  then  with  less  ado  to  publish 
a  law  of  transgression  for  many  ages?  Did  God  for  this  come  down  and 
cover  the  mount  of  Sinai  with  his  glory,  uttering  in  thunder  those  his 
sacred  ordinances  out  of  the  bottomless  treasures  of  his  wisdom  and  infinite 
pureness,  to  patch  up  an  ulcerous  and  rotten  commonwealth  with  strict  and 
stern  injunctions,  to  wash  the  skin  and  garments  for  every  unclean  touch; 
and  such  easy  permission  given  to  pollute  the  soul  with  adulteries  by  public 
authority,  without  disgrace  or  question  ?  No,  it  had  been  better  that  man 
had  never  known  law  or  matrimony,  than  that  such  foul  iniquity  should 
be  fastened  upon  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth ;  and 
such  a  piece  of  folly  as  Belzebub  would  not  commit,  to  divide  against 
himself,  and  prevent  his  own  ends :  or  if  he,  to  compass  more  certain  mis 
chief,  might  yield  perhaps  to  feign  some  good  deed,  yet  that  God  should 
enact  a  license  of  certain  evil  for  uncertain  good  against  his  own  glory  ana 
pureness,  is  abominable  to  conceive.  And  as  it  is  destructive  to  the  end 
of  law,  and  blasphemous  to  the  honour  of  the  lawgiver  licensing,  so  is  it 
as  pernicious  to  the  person  licensed.  If  a  private  friend  admonish  not,  the 
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Scripture  saith,  "  he  hates  his  brother,  and  lets  him  perish ;"  but  if  he 
soothe  him  and  allow  his  fau-lts,  the  Proverbs  teach  us  "he  spreads  a  net 
for  his  neighbour's  feet,  and  worketh  ruin."  If  the  magistrate  or  prince 
forget  to  administer  due  justice,  and  restrain  not  sin,  Eli  himself  could  say, 
"  it  made  the  Lord's  people  to  transgress."  But  if  he  countenance  them 
against  law  by  his  own  example,  what  havoc  it  makes  both  in  religion 
and  virtue  among  the  people  may  be  guessed,  by  the  anger  it  brought  upon 
Hophni  and  Phineas  not  to  be  appeased  "  with  sacrifice  nor  offering  for 
ever."  If  the  law  be  silent  to  declare  sin,  the  people  must  needs  gene 
rally  go  astray,  for  the  apostle  himself  saith,  "  he  had  not  known  lust  but 
by  the  law:"  and  surely  such  a  nation  seems  not  to  be  under  the  illumi 
nating  guidance  of  God's  law,  but  under  the  horrible  doom  rather  of  such 
as  despise  the  gospel;  "he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still."  But 
where  the  law  itself  gives  a  warrant  for  sin,  I  know  not  what  condition  of 
misery  to  imagine  miserable  enough  for  such  a  people,  unless  that  portion 
of  the  wicked,  or  rather  of  the  damned,  on  whom  God  threatens,  in  Psal. 
xi.  "to  rain  snares;"  but  that  questionless  cannot  be  by  any  law,  which 
the  apostle  saith  is  "a  ministry  ordained  of  God  for  our  good,"  and  not  so 
many  ways  and  in  so  high  a  degree  to  our  destruction,  as  we  have  now 
been  graduating.  And  this  is  all  the  good  can  come  to  the  person  licensed 
in  his  hardness  of  heart. 

I  am  next  to  mention  that,  which  because  it  is  a  ground  in  divinity,  Rom. 
iii.  will  save  the  labour  of  demonstrating,  unless  her  given  axioms  be  more 
doubted  than  in  other  hearts,  (although  it  be  no  less  firm  in  precepts  of  phi 
losophy,)  that  a  thing  unlawful  can  for  no  good  whatsoever  be  done,  much 
less  allowed  by  a  positive  law.  And  this  is  the  matter  why  interpreters 
upon  that  passage  in  Hosea  will  not  consent  it  to  be  a  true  story,  that  the 
prophet  took  a  harlot  to  wife :  because  God,  being  a  pure  spirit,  could  not 
command  a  thing  repugnant  to  his  own  nature,  no  not  for  so  good  an  end 
as  to  exhibit  more  to  the  life  a  wholesome  and  perhaps  a  converting  parable 
to  many  an  Israelite.  Yet  that  he  commanded  the  allowance  of  adulterous 
and  injurious  divorces  for  hardness  of  heart,  a  reason  obscure  and  in  a  wrong 
sense,  they  can  very  favourably  persuade  themselves ;  so  tenacious  is  the 
leaven  of  an  old  conceit.  But  they  shift  it ;  he  permitted  only.  Yet  silence 
in  the  law  is  consent,  and  consent  is  accessory :  why  then  is  not  the  law 
being  silent,  or  not  active  against  a  crime,  accessory  to  its  own  conviction, 
itself  judging?  For  though  we  should  grant,  that  it  approves  not,  yet  it 
wills :  and  the  lawyers'  maxim  is,  that  "  the  will  compelled  is  yet  the  will." 
And  though  Aristotle  in  his  ethics  calls  this  "mixed  action,"  yet  he  con 
cludes  it  to  be  voluntary  and  inexcusable,  if  it  be  evil.  How  justly  then 
might  human  law  and  philosophy  rise  up  against  the  righteousness  of  Moses, 
if  this  be  true  which  our  vulgar  divinity  fathers  upon  him,  yea  upon  God 
himself,  not  silently,  and  only  negatively  to  permit,  but  in  his  law  to  divulge 
a  written  and  general  privilege  to  commit  and  persist  in  unlawful  divorces 
with  a  high  hand,  with  security  and  no  ill  fame  ?  for  this  is  more  than  per 
mitting  and  contriving,  this  is  maintaining :  this  is  warranting,  this  is  pro 
tecting,  yea  this  is  doing  evil,  and  such  an  evil  as  that  reprobate  lawgiver 
did,  whose  lasting  infamy  is  engraven  upon  him  like  a  surname,  "he  who 
made  Israel  to  sin."  This  is  the  lowest  pitch  contrary  to  God  that  public 
fraud  and  injustice  can  descend. 

If  it  be  affirmed,  that  God,  as  being  Lord,  may  do  what  he  will,  ye  we 
must  know,  that  God  hath  not  two  wills,  but  one  will,  much  less  two  con 
trary.  If  he  once  willed  adultery  should  be  sinful,  and  to  be  punished  with 
death,  all  his  omnipotence  will  not  allow  him,  to  will  the  allowance  that  his 
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holiest  people  might  as  it  were  by  his  own  antinomy,  or  counter-statute,  live 
unreproved  in  the  same  fact  as  he  himself  esteemed  it,  according  to  our 
common  explainers.  The  hidden  ways  of  his  providence  we  adore  and 
search  not,  but  the  law  is  his  revealed  will,  his  complete,  his  evident  and 
certain  will :  herein  he  appears  to  us  as  it  were  in  human  shape,  enters  into 
covenant  with  us,  swears  to  keep  it,  binds  himself  like  a  just  lawgiver  to 
his  own  prescriptions,  gives  himself  to  be  understood  by  men,  judges  and 
is  judged,  measures  and  is  commensurate  to  right  reason ;  cannot  require 
less  of  us  in  one  cantle  of  his  law  than  in  another,  his  legal  justice  cannot 
be  so  fickle  and  so  variable,  sometimes  like  a  devouring  fire,  and  by  and  by 
connivent  in  the  em-bers,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  oscitant  and  supine.  The 
vigour  of  his  law  could  no  more  remit,  than  the  hallowed  fire  upon  his  altar 
could  be  let  go  out.  The  lamps  that  burned  before  him  might  need  snuffing, 
but  the  light  of  his  law  never.  Of  this  also  more  beneath,  in  discussing  a 
solution  of  Rivetus. 

The  Jesuits,  and  that  sect  among  us  which  is  named  of  Arminius,  are 
wont  to  charge  us  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  in  two  degrees  espe 
cially,  not  to  speak  of  his  permission :  1.  Because  we  hold,  that  he  hath  de 
creed  some  to  damnation,  and  consequently  to  sin,  say  they :  next,  because 
those  means,  which  are  of  saving  knowledge  to  others,  he  makes  to  them 
an  occasion  of  greater  sin.  Yet  considering  the  perfection  wherein  man 
was  created  and  might  have  stood,  no  degree  necessitating  his  freewill,  but 
subsequent,  though  not  in  time,  yet  in  order  to  causes  which  were  in  his 
own  power ;  they  might  methinks  be  persuaded  to  absolve  both  God  and 
us.  Whenas  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and  Chrysippus,  with  their  followers, 
the  Academics  and  the  Stoics,  who  knew  not  what  a  consummate  and  most 
adorned  Pandora  was  bestowed  upon  Adam,  to  be  the  nurse  and  guide  of 
his  arbitrary  happiness  and  perseverance,  I  mean  his  native  innocence  and 
perfection,  which  might  have  kept  him  from  being  our  true  Epimetheus ; 
and  though  they  taught  of  virtue  and  vice  to  be  both  the  gift  of  divine  des 
tiny,  they  could  yet  give  reasons  not  invalid,  to  justify  the  councils  of  God 
and  fate  from  the  insulsity  of  mortal  tongues :  that  man's  own  freewill  self- 
corrupted,  is  the  adequate  and  sufficient  cause  of  his  disobedience  besides 
fate ;  as  Homer  also  wanted  not  to  express,  both  in  his  Iliad  and  Odyssee. 
And  Manilius  the  poet,  although  in  his  fourth  book  he  tells  of  some  "  created 
both  to  sin  and  punishment ;"  yet  without  murmuring,  and  with  an  indus 
trious  cheerfulness,  he  acquits  the  Deity.  They  were  not  ignorant  in  their 
heathen  lore,  that  it  is  most  godlike  to  punish  those  who  of  his  creatures 
became  his  enemies  with  the  greatest  punishment ;  and  they  could  attain 
also  to  think,  that  the  greatest,  when  God  himself  throws  a  man  furthest  from 
him  ;  which  then  they  held  he  did,  when  he  blinded,  hardened,  and  stirred 
up  his  offenders,  to  finish  and  pile  up  their  desperate  work  since  they  had 
undertaken  it.  To  banish  for  ever  into  a  local  hell,  whether  in  the  air,  or  in 
the  centre,  or  in  that  uttermost  and  bottomless  gulf  of  chaos,  deeper  from  holy 
bliss  than  the  world's  diameter  multiplied ;  they  thought  riot  a  punishing  so 
proper  and  proportionate  for  God  to  inflict,  as  to  punish  sin  with  sin.  Thus 
were  the  common  sort  of  Gentiles  wont  to  think,  without  any  wry  thoughts 
cast  upon  divine  governance.  And  therefore  Cicero,  not  in  his  Tusculan 
or  Campanian  retirements  among  the  learned  wits  of  that  age,  but  even  in 
the  senate  to  a  mixed  auditory,  (though  he  were  sparing  otherwise  to  broach 
his  philosophy  among  statists  and  lawyers,)  yet  as  to  this  point,  both  in  his 
oration  against  Piso,  and  in  that  which  is  about  the  answers  of  the  sooth 
sayers  against  Clodius,  he  declares  it  publicly  as  no  paradox  to  common  ears, 
that  God  cannot  punish  man  more,  nor  make  him  more  miserable,  than  still 
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by  making  him  more  sinful.  Thus  we  see  how  in  this  controversy  the 
justice  of  God  stood  upright  even  among  heathen  disputers.  But  if  any  one 
be  truly,  and  not  pretendedly  zealous  for  God's  honour,  here  I  call  him 
forth  before  men  and  angels,  to  use  his  best  and  most  advised  skill,  lest 
God  more  unavoidably  than  ever  yet,  and  in  the  guiltiest  manner,  be  made 
the  author  of  sin :  if  he  shall  not  only  deliver  over  and  incite  his  enemies 
by  rebuke  to  sin  as  a  punishment,  but  shall  by  patent  under  his  own  broad 
seal  allow  his  friends  whom  he  would  sanctify  and  save,  whom  he  would 
unite  to  himself  and  not  disjoin,  whom  he  would  correct  by  wholesome  chas 
tening,  and  not  punish  as  he  doth  the  damned  by  lewd  sinning;  if  he  shall 
allow  these  in  his  law,  the  perfect  rule  of  his  own  purest  will,  and  our  most 
edified  conscience,  the  perpetrating  of  an  odious  and  manifold  sin  without 
the  least  contesting.  It  is  wondered  how  there  can  be  in  God  a  secret  and 
revealed  will ;  and  yet  what  wonder,  if  there  be  in  man  two  answerable 
causes.  But  here  there  must  be  two  revealed  wills  grappling  in  a  fraternal 
war  with  one  another  without  any  reasonable  cause  apprehended.  This 
cannot  be  less,  than  to  ingraft  sin  into  the  substance  of  the  law,  which  law 
is  to  provoke  sin  by  crossing  and  forbidding,  not  by  complying  with  it.  Nay 
this  is,  which  I  tremble  in  uttering,  to  incarnate  sin  into  the  unpunishing 
and  well-pleased  will  of  God.  To  avoid  these  dreadful  consequences,  that 
tread  upon  the  heels  of  those  allowances  to  sin,  will  be  a  task  of  far  more 
difficulty,  than  to  appease  those  minds,  which  perhaps  out  of  a  vigilant  and 
wary  conscience  except  against  predestination.  Thus  finally  we  may  con 
clude,  that  a  law  wholly  giving  license  cannot  upon  any  good  consideration 
be  given  to  a  holy  people,  for  hardness  of  heart  in  the  vulgar  sense. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

That  if  divorce  be  no  command,  no  more  is  marriage.  That  divorce  coula 
be  no  dispensation,  if  it  were  sinful.  The  solution  of  Rivetus,  that  Goa 
dispensed  by  some  unknown  way,  ought  not  to  satisfy  a  Christian  mind. 

OTHERS  think  to  evade  the  matter  by  not  granting  any  law  of  divorce, 
but  only  a  dispensation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  words  of  Christ,  who  him 
self  calls  it  a  "  Law,"  Mark  x.  5 :  or  if  we  speak  of  a  command  in  the  strict 
est  definition,  then  marriage  itself  is  no  more  a  command  than  divorce,  but 
only  a  free  permission  to  him  who  cannot  contain.  But  as  to  dispensation, 
I  affirm,  the  same  as  before  of  the  law,  that  it  can  never  be  given  to  the 
allowance  of  sin :  God  cannot  give  it,  neither  in  respect  of  himself,  nor  in 
respect  of  man ;  not  in  respect  of  himself,  being  a  most  pure  essence,  the 
just  avenger  of  sin;  neither  can  he  make  that  cease  to  be  a  sin,  which  is  in 
itself  unjust  and  impure,  as  all  divorces  they  say  were,  which  were  not  for 
adultery.  Not  in  respect  of  man,  for  then  it  must  be  either  to  his  good,  or 
to  his  evil.  Not  to  his  good ;  for  how  can  that  be  imagined  any  good  to  a 
sinner,  whom  nothing  but  rebuke  and  due  correction  can  save,  to  hear  the 
determinate  oracle  of  divine  law  louder  than  any  reproof  dispensing  and 
providing  for  the  impunity  and  convenience  of  sin  ;  to  make  that  doubtful, 
or  rather  lawful,  which  the  end  of  the  law  was  to  make  most  evidently  hate 
ful  ?  Nor  to  the  evil  of  man  can  a  dispense  be  given ;  for  if  "  the  law  were 
ordained  unto  life,"  Rom.  vii.  10,  how  can  the  same  God  publish  dispenses 
against  that  law,  which  must  needs  be  unto  death?  Absurd  and  monstrous 
would  that  dispense  be,  if  any  judge  or  law  should  give  it  a  man  to  cut  his 
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own  throat,  or  to  damn  himself.  Dispense  therefore  presupposes  full  par 
don,  or  else  it  is  not  a  dispense,  but  a  most  baneful  and  bloody  snare.  And 
why  should  God  enter  covenant  with  a  people  to  be  holy,  as  "  the  command 
is  holy,  and  just,  and  good,"  Rom.  vii.  12,  and  yet  suffer  an  impure  and 
treacherous  dispense,  to  mislead  and  betray  them  under  the  vizard  of  la\\ 
to  a  legitimate  practice  of  uncleanness  ?  God  is  no  covenant-breaker ;  he 
cannot  do  this.  .*«  "i 

Rivetus,  a  diligent  and  learned  writer,  having  well  weighed  what  hath 
been  written  by  those  founders  of  dispense,  and  finding  the  small  agreement 
among  them,  would  fain  work  himself  aloof  these  rocks  and  quicksands, 
and  thinks  it  best  to  conclude,  that  God  certainly  did  dispense,  but  by  some 
way  to  us  unknown,  and  so  to  leave  it.  But  to  this  I  oppose,  that  a  Chris 
tian  by  no  means  ought  to  rest  himself  in  such  an  ignorance  ;  whereby  so 
many  absurdities  will  straight  reflect  both  against  the  purity,  justice,  and 
wisdom  of  God,  the  end  also  both  of  law  and  gospel,  and  the  comparison 
of  them  both  together.  God  indeed  in  some  ways  of  his  providence  is  high, 
and  secret,  past  finding  out :  but  in  the  delivery  and  execution  of  his  law, 
especially  in  the  managing  of  a  duty  so  daily  and  so  familiar  as  this  is 
whereof  we  reason,  hath  plain  enough  revealed  himself,  and  requires  the 
observance  thereof  not  otherwise,  than  to  the  law  of  nature  and  equity  im 
printed  in  us  seems  correspondent.  And  he  hath  taught  us  to  love  and  extol 
his  laws,  not  only  as  they  are  his,  Wt  as  they  are  just  and  good  to  every 
wise  and  sober  understanding.  Therefore  Abraham,  even  to  the  face  of  God 
himself,  seemed  to  doubt  of  divine  justice,  if  it  should  swerve  from  the  irra 
diation  wherewith  it  had  enlightened  the  mind  of  man,  and  bound  itself  to 
observe  its  own  rule  ;  "  wilt  thou  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ? 
that  be  far  from  thee ;  shall  not  the  judge  of  the  earth  do  right  ?"  Thereby 
declaring,  that  God  hath  created  a  righteousness  in  right  itself,  against  which 
he  cannot  do.  So  David,  Psalm  cxix.,  "the  testimonies  which  thou  hast 
commanded  are  righteous  and  very  faithful ;  thy  word  is  very  pure,  there 
fore  thy  servant  loveth  it."  Not  only  then  for  the  author's  sake,  but  for  its 
own  purity.  "He  is  faithful,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "he  cannot  deny  himself;" 
that  is,  cannot  deny  his  own  promises,  cannot  but  be  true  to  his  own  rules. 
He  often  pleads  with  men  the  uprightness  of  his  ways  by  their  own  princi 
ples.  How  should  we  imitate  him  else,  to  "be  perfect  as  he  is  perfect?" 
If  at  pleasure  he  can  dispense  with  golden  poetic  ages  of  such  pleasing 
license,  as  in  the  fabled  reign  of  old  Saturn,  and  this  perhaps  before  the 
law  might  have  some  covert ;  but  under  such  an  undispensing  covenant  as 
Moses  made  with  them,  and  not  to  tell  us  why  and  wherefore,  indulgence 
cannot  give  quiet  to  the  breast  of  an  intelligent  man  ?  We  must  be  resolved 
how  the  law  can  be  pure  and  perspicuous,  and  yet  throw  a  polluted  skirt 
over  these  Eleusinian  mysteries,  that  no  man  can  utter  what  they  mean  : 
worse  in  this  than  the  worst  obscenities  of  heathen  superstition ;  for  their 
filthiness  was  hid,  but  the  mystic  reason  thereof  known  to  their  sages.  But 
this  Jewish  imputed  filthiness  was  daily  and  open,  but  the  reason  of  it  is 
not  known  to  our  divines.  We  know  of  no  design  the  gospel  can  have  to 
impose  new  righteousness  upon  works,  but  to  remit  the  old  by  faith  without 
works,  if  we  mean  justifying  works :  we  know  no  mystery  our  Saviour  could 
have  to  lay  new  bonds  upon  marriage  in  the  covenant  of  grace  which  him 
self  had  loosened  to  the  severity  of  law.  So  that  Rivetus  may  pardon  us, 
if  we  cannot  be  contented  with  his  nonsolution,  to  remain  in  such  a  peck 
of  uncertainties  and  doubts,  so  dangerous  and  ghastly  to  the  fundamentals 
of  our  faith. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

What  a  Dispensation  is. 

THEREFORE  to  get  some  better  satisfaction,  we  must  proceed  to  inquire 
as  diligently  as  we  can  what  a  dispensation  is,  which  I  find  to  be  either 
properly  so  called,  or  improperly.  Improperly  so  called,  is  rather  a  par 
ticular  and  exceptive  law,  absolving  and  disobliging  from  a  more  general 
command  for  some  just  and  reasonable  cause.  As  Numb.  ix.  they  who 
were  unclean,  or  in  a  journey,  had  leave  to  keep  the  passover  in  the  second 
month,  but  otherwise  ever  in  the  first.  As  for  that  in  Leviticus  of  marrying 
the  brother's  wife,  it  was  a  penal  statute  rather  than  a  dispense  ;  and  com 
mands  nothing  injurious  or  in  itself  unclean,  only  prefers  a  special  reason 
of  charity  before  an  institutive  decency,  and  perhaps  is  meant  for  lifetime 
only,  as  is  expressed  beneath  in  the  prohibition  of  taking  two  sisters.  What 
other  edict  of  Moses,  carrying  but  the  semblance  of  a  law  in  any  other  kind, 
may  bear  the  name  of  a  dispense,  I  have  not  readily  to  instance.  But  a 
dispensation  most  properly  is  some  particular  accident  rarely  happening, 
and  therefore  not  specified  in  the  law,  but  left  to  the  decision  of  charity, 
even  under  the  bondage  of  Jewish  rites,  much  more  under  the  liberty  of  the 
gospel.  Thus  did  "  David  enter  into  the  house  of  God  and  did  eat  the  shew- 
bread,  he  and  his  followers,  which  was"  ceremonially  "unlawful."  Of 
such  dispenses  as  these  it  was  that  Verdune  the  French  divine  so  gravely 
disputed  in  the  council  of  Trent  against  friar  Adrian,  who  held  that  the  pope 
might  dispense  with  any  thing.  "It  is  a  fond  persuasion,"  saith  Verdune, 
"that  dispensing  is  a  favour;  nay,  it  is  as  good  distributive  justice  as  what 
is  most,  and  the  priest  sins  if  he  gives  it  not,  for  it  is  nothing  else  but  a 
right  interpretation  of  law."  Thus  far  that  I  can  learn  touching  this  matter 
wholesomely  decreed.  But  that  God,  who  is  the  giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  Jam.  i.,  should  give  out  a  rule  and  directory  to  sin  by,  should 
enact  a  dispensation  as  long-lived  as  a  law,  whereby  to  live  in  privileged 
adultery  for  hardness  of  heart,  (and  this  obdurate  disease  cannot  be  con 
ceived  how  it  was  the  more  amended  by  this  unclean  remedy,)  is  the  most 
deadly  and  scorpion-like  gift,  that  the  enemy  of  mankind  could  have  given 
to  any  miserable  sinner,  and  is  rather  such  a  dispense  as  that  was,  which 
the  serpent  gave  to  our  first  parents.  God  gave  quails  in  his  wrath,  and 
kings  in  his  wrath,  yet  neither  of  these  things  evil  in  themselves :  but  that 
he  whose  eyes  cannot  behold  impurity,  should  in  the  book  of  his  holy  cove 
nant,  his  most  unpassionate  law,  give  license  and  statute  for  uncontrolled 
adultery,  although  it  go  for  the  received  opinion,  I  shall  ever  dissuade  my 
soul  from  such  a  creed,  such  an  indulgence  as  the  shop  of  Antichrist  never 
forged  a  baser. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

That  the  Jew  had  no  more  right  to  this  supposed  dispense  than  the  Christian 
hath,  and  rather  not  so  much. 

Bur  if  we  must  needs  dispense,  let  us  for  a  while  so  far  dispense  with 
truth,  as  to  grant  that  sin  may  be  dispensed ;  yet  there  will  be  copious  rea 
son  found  to  prove,  that  the  Jew  had  no  more  right  to  such  a  supposed  in- 
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diligence  than  the  Christian  ;  whether  we  look  at  the  clear  knowledge 
wherein  he  lived,  or  the  strict  performance  of  works  whereto  he  was  bound. 
Besides  visions  and  prophecies,  they  had  the  law  of  God,  which  in  the 
Psalms  and  Proverbs  is  chiefly  praised  for  sureness  and  certainty,  both  easy 
and  perfect  to  the  enlightening  of  the  simple.  How  could  it  be  so  obscure 
then,  or  they  so  sottishly  blind  in  this  plain,  moral,  and  household  duty  ?  They 
had  the  same  precepts  about  marriage ;  CJirist  added  nothing  to  their  clear 
ness,  for  that  had  argued  them  imperfect ;  he  opens  not  the  law,  but  removes 
the  pharisaic  mists  raised  between  the  law  and  the  people's  eyes :  the  only 
sentence  which  he  adds,  "  What  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder," 
is  as  obscure  as  any  clause  fetched  out  of  Genesis,  and  hath  increased  a  yet 
undecided  controversy  of  clandestine  marriages.  If  we  examine  over  all  his 
sayings,  we  shall  find  him  not  so  much  interpreting  the  law  with  his  words, 
as  referring  his  own  words  to  be  interpreted  by  the  law,  and  oftener  ob 
scures  his  mind  in  short,  and  vehement,  and  compact  sentences,  to  blind 
and  puzzle  them  the  more,  who  would  not  understand  the  law.  The  Jews 
therefore,  were  as  little  to  be  dispensed  with  for  lack  of  moral  knowledge 
as  we. 

Next,  none  I  think  will  deny,  but  that  they  were  as  much  bound  to  per 
form  the  law  as  any  Christian.  That  severe  and  rigorous  knife  not  sparing 
the  tender  foreskin  of  any  male  infant,  to  carve  upon  his  flesh  the  mark  of 
that  strict  and  pure  covenant  whereinto  he  entered,  might  give  us  to  under 
stand  enough  against  the.  fancy  of  dispensing.  St.  Paul  testifies,  that  every 
"circumcised  man  is  a  debtor  to  the  whole  law,"  Gal.  v.,  or  else  "circum 
cision  is  in  vain,"  Rom.  ii.  25.  How  vain  then,  and  how  preposterous 
must  it  needs  be  to  exact  a  circumcision  of  the  flesh  from  an  infant  into  an 
outward  sign  of  purity,  and  to  dispense  an  uncircumcision  in  the  soul  of  a 
grown  man  to  an  inward  and  real  impurity !  How  vain  again  was  that  lawT, 
to  impose  tedious  expiations  for  every  slight  sin  of  ignorance  and  error,  and 
to  privilege  without  penance  or  disturbance  an  odious  crime  whether  of  ig 
norance  or  obstinacy!  How  unjust  also  inflicting  death  and  extirpation  for 
the  mark  of  circumstantial  pureness  omitted,  and  proclaiming  all  honest  and 
liberal  indemnity  to  the  act  of  a  substantial  impureness  committed,  making 
void  the  covenant  that  was  made  against  it !  Thus  if  we  consider  the  tenor 
of  the  law,  to  be  circumcised  and  to  perform  all,  not  pardoning  so  much  as 
the  scapes  of  error  and  ignorance,  and  compare  this  with  the  condition  of 
the  gospel,  "believe  and  be  baptized,"  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  long  ere  we 
grant,  that  the  Jew  was  bound  as  strictly  to  the  performance  of  every  duty, 
as  was  possible ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  dispensed  with  more  than  the 
Christian,  perhaps  not  so  much. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

That  the  Gospel  is  apter  to  dispense  than  the  Law. — Parceus  answered. 

IF  then  the  law  will  afford  no  reason  why  the  Jew  should  be  more  gently 
dealt  with  than  the  Christian,  then  surely  the  gospel  can  afford  as  little  why 
the  Christian  should  be  less  gently  dealt  with  than  the  Jew.  The  gospel 
indeed  exhorts  to  highest  perfection,  but  bears  with  weakest  infirmity 
more  than  the  law.  Hence  those  indulgences,  "  all  cannot  receive  this  say 
ing,  every  man  hath  his  proper  gift,"  with  express  charges  not%"to  lay  on 
yokes,  which  our  fathers  could  not  bear."  The  nature  of  man  still  is  as 
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weak,  and  yet  as  hard ;  and  that  weakness  and  hardness  as  unfit  and  as  un- 
teachable  to  be  harshly  used  as  ever.  Ay  but,  saith  Paraus,  there  is  a 
greater  portion  of  spirit  poured  upon  the  gospel,  which  requires  from  us 
perfecter  obedience.  I  answer,  this  does  not  prove,  that  the  law  might  give 
allowance  to  sin  more  than  the  gospel ;  and  if  it  were  no  sin,  we  know  it 
were  the  work  of  the  spirit  to  "mortify. our  corrupt  desires  and  evil  con 
cupiscence  ;"  but  not  to  root  up  our  natural  affections  and  disaffections, 
moving  to  and  fro  even  in  wisest  men  upon  just  and  necessary  reasons, 
which  were  the  true  ground  of  that  Mosaic  dispense,  and  is  the  utmost  ex 
tent  of  our  pleading.  What  is  more  or  less  perfect  we  dispute  not,  but  what 
is  sin  or  no  sin.  And  in  that  I  still  affirm  the  law  required  as  perfect  obe 
dience  as  the  gospel :  besides  that  the  prime  end  of  the  gospel  is  not  so  much 
to  exact  our  obedience,  as  to  reveal  grace,  and  the  satisfaction  of  our  diso 
bedience.  What  is  now  exacted  from  us,  it  is  the  accusing  law  that  does 
it,  even  yet  under  the  gospel ;  but  cannot  be  more  extreme  to  us  now  than 
to  the  Jews  of  old ;  for  the  law  ever  was  of  works,  and  the  gospel  ever  was 
of  grace. 

Either  then  the  law  by  harmless  and  needful  dispenses,  which  the  gospel 
is  now  made  to  deny,  must  have  anticipated  and  exceeded  the  grace  of  the 
gospel,  or  else  must  be  found  to  have  given  politic  and  superficial  graces 
without  real  pardon,  saying  in  general,  "  do  this  and  live,"  and  yet  deceiv 
ing  and  damning  underhand  with  unsound  and  hollow  permissions ;  which 
is  utterly  abhorring  from  the  end  of  all  law,  as  hath  been  showed.  But  if 
those  indulgences  were  safe  and  sinless,  out  of  tenderness  and  compassion, 
as  indeed  they  were,  and  yet  shall  be  abrogated  by  the  gospel ;  then  the 
law,  whose  end  is  by  rigour  to  magnify  grace,  shall  itself  give  grace,  and 
pluck  a  fair  plume  from  the  gospel ;  instead  of  hastening  us  thither,  alluring 
us  from  it.  And  whereas  the  terror  of  the  law  was  a  servant  to  amplify 
and  illustrate  the  mildness  of  grace  ;  now  the  unmildness  of  evangelic  grace 
shall  turn  servant  to  declare  the  grace  and  mildness  of  the  rigorous  law. 
The  law  was  harsh  to  extol  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  now  the  gospel  by 
a  new  affected  strictness  of  her  own  shall  extenuate  the  grace  which  her 
self  offers.  For  by  exacting  a  duty  which  the  law  dispensed,  if  we  perform 
it,  then  is  grace  diminished,  by  how  much  performance  advance,  unless 
the  apostle  argue  wrong :  if  we  perform  it  not,  and  perish  for  not  perform 
ing,  then  are  the  conditions  of  grace  harder  than  those  of  rigour.  If  through 
faith  and  repentance  we  perish  not,  yet  grace  still  remains  the  less,  by  re 
quiring  that  which  rigour  did  not  require,  or  at  least  not  so  strictly.  Thus 
much  therefore  to  Parseus ;  that  if  the  gospel  require  perfecter  obedience 
than  the  law  as  a  duty,  it  exalts  the  law  and  debases  itself,  which  is  dis 
honourable  to  the  work  of  our  redemption.  Seeing  therefore  that  all  the 
causes  of  any  allowance,  that  the  Jews  might  have,  remain  as  well  to  the 
Christians ;  this  is  a  certain  rule,  that  so  long  as  the  causes  remain,  the 
allowance  ought.  And  having  thus  at  length  inquired  the  truth  concerning 
law  and  dispense,  their  ends,  their  uses,  their  limits,  and  in  what  manner 
both  Jew  and  Christian  stand  liable  to  the  one  or  capable  of  the  other ; 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  to  affirm  the  giving  of  any  law  or  law-like 
dispense  to  sin  for  hardness  of  heart,  is  a  doctrine  of  that  extravagance 
from  the  sage  principles  of  piety,  that  whoso  considers  thoroughly  cannot  but 
admire  how  this  hath  been  digested  all  this  while. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  true  sense  how  Moses  suffered  divorce  for  hardness  of  heart. 

WHAT  may  we  do  then  to  salve  this  seeming  inconsistence  ?  I  must  not 
dissemble,  that  I  am  confident  it  can  be  done  no  other  way  than  this : 

Moses,  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  established  a  grave  and  prudent  law,  full  of  moral 
equity,  full  of  due  consideration  towards  nature,  that  cannot  be  resisted,  a 
law  consenting  with  the  wisest  men  and  civilest  nations ;  that  when  a  man 
hath  married  a  wife,  if  it  come  to  pass,  that  he  cannot  love  her  by  reason 
of  some  displeasing  natural  quality  or  unfitness  in  her,  let  him  write  her  a 
bill  of  divorce.  The  intent  of  which  law  undoubtedly  was  this,  that  if  any 
good  and  peaceable  man  should  discover  some  helpless  disagreement  or 
dislike  either  of  mind  or  body,  whereby  he  could  not  cheerfully  perform 
the  duty  of  a  husband  without  the  perpetual  dissembling  of  offence  and 
disturbance  to  his  spirit ;  rather  than  to  live  uncomfortably  and  unhappily 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  wife  ;  rather  than  to  continue  undertaking  a  duty, 
which  he  could  not  possibly  discharge,  he  might  dismiss  her  whom  he 
could  not  tolerably  and  so  not  conscionably  retain.  And  this  law  the  Spirit 
of  God  by  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  Prov.  xxx.  21,  23,  testifies  to  be  a  good 
and  a  necessary  law,  by  granting  it  that  "a  hated  woman,"  (for  so  the 
Hebrew  word  signifies,  rather  than  "  odious,"  though  it  come  all  to  one,) 
that  "  a  hated  woman,  when  she  is  married,  is  a  thing  that  the  earth  cannot 
bear."  What  follows  then,  but  that  the, charitable  law  must  remedy  what 
nature  cannot  undergo  ?  Now  that  many  licentious  and  hardhearted  men 
took  hold  of  this  law  to  cloak  their  bad  purposes,  is  nothing  strange  to 
believe.  And  these  were  they,  not  for  whom  Moses  made  the  law,  (God 
forbid !)  but  whose  hardness  of  heart  taking  ill-advantage  by  this  law  he 
held  it  better  to  suffer  as  by  accident,  where  it  could  not  be  detected, 
rather  than  good  men  should  lose  their  just  and  lawful  privilege  of  remedy  : 
Christ  therefore  having  to  answer  these  tempting  Pharisees,  according  as 
his  custom  was,  not  meaning  to  inform  their  proud  ignorance  what  Moses 
did  in  the  true  intent  of  the  law,  which  they  had  ill  cited,  suppressing  the 
true  cause  for  which  Moses  gave  it,  and  extending  it  to  every  slight  matter, 
tells  them  their  own,  what  Moses  was  forced  to  suffer  by  their  abuse  of  his 
law.  Which  is  yet  more  plain,  if  we  mark  that  out  Saviour,  in  Matt.  v. 
cites  not  the  law  of  Moses,  but  the  pharisaical  tradition  falsely  grounded 
upon  that  law.  And  in  those  other  places,  cha^.  xix.  and  Mark  x.  the 
Pharisees  cite  the  law,  but  conceal  the  wise  and  humane  reason  there  ex 
pressed  ;  which  our  Saviour  corrects  not  in  them,  whose  pride  deserved 
not  his  instruction,  only  returns  them  what  is  proper  to  them:  "Moses 
for  the  hardness  of  your  heart  suffered  you,"  that  is,  such  as  you,  "  to  put 
away  your  wives  ;  and  to  you  he  wrote  this  precept  for  that  cause,"  which 
("  to  you")  must  be  read  with  an  impression,  and  understood  limitedly  of 
such  as  covered  ill  purposes  under  that  law ;  for  it  was  seasonable,  that 
they  should  hear  their  own  unbounded  license  rebuked,  but  not  seasonable 
for  them  to  hear  a  good  man's  requisite  liberty  explained.  But  us  he  hath 
taught  better,  if  we  have  ears  to  hear.  He  himself  acknowledged  it  to  be 
a  law,  Mark  x.,  and  being  a  law  of  God,  it  must  have  an  undoubted  "  end 
of  charity,  which  may  be  used  with  a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience,  and 
faith  unfeigned,"  as  was  heard:  it  cannot  allow  sin,  but  is  purposely  to 
resist  sin,  as  by  the  same  chapter  to  Timothy  appears.  There  we  learn 
also,  "  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully."  Out  of  doubt  then 
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there  must  be  a  certain  good  in  this  law,  which  Moses  willingly  allowed, 
and  there  might  be  an  unlawful  use  made  thereof  by  hypocrites ;  and  that 
was  it  which  was  unwillingly  suffered,  foreseeing  it  in  general,  but  not  able 
to  discern  it  in  particulars.  Christ  therefore  mentions  not  here  what  Moses 
and  the  law  intended  ;  for  good  men  might  know  that  by  many  other  rules ; 
and  the  scornful  Pharisees  were  not  fit  to  be  told,  until  they  could  employ 
that  knowledge  they  had  less  abusively.  Only  he  acquaints  them  with 
what  Moses  by  them  was  put  to  suffer. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Words  of  the  institution  how  to  be  understood ;  and  of  our  Saviour's 
Answer  to  his  Disciples. 

AND  to  entertain  a  little  their  overweening  arrogance  as  best  befitted, 
and  to  amaze  them  yet  further,  because  they  thought  it  no  hard  matter  to 
fulfil  the  law,  he  draws  them  up  to  that  unseparable  institution,  which 
God  ordained  in  the  beginning  before  the  fall,  when  man  and  woman  were 
both  perfect,  and  could  have  no  cause  to  separate :  just  as  in  the  same 
chapter  he  stands  not  to  contend  with  the  arrogant  young  man,  who  boasted 
his  observance  of  the  whole  law,  whether  he  had  indeed  kept  it  or  not, 
but  screws  him  up  higher  to  a  task  of  that  perfection,  which  no  man  is 
bound  to  imitate.  And  in  like  manner,  that  pattern  of  the  first  institution 
he  set  before  the  opinionative  Pharisees,  to  dazzle  them,  and  not  to  bind 
us.  For  this  is  a  solid  rule,  that  every  command,  given  with  a  reason, 
binds  our  obedience  no  otherwise  than  that  reason  holds.  Of  this  sort  was 
that  command  in  Eden  ;  "  therefore  shall  a  man  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
they  shall  be  one  flesh  ;"  which  we  see  is  no  absolute  command,  but  with 
an  inference  "  therefore  :"  the  reason  then  must  be  first  considered,  that  our 
obedience  be  not  misobedience.  The  first  is,  for  it  is  not  single,  because  the 
wife  is  to  the  husband,  "  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  as  in  the  verse  going  before. 
But  this  reason  cannot  be  sufficient  of  itself :  for  why  then  should  he  for  his 
wife  leave  his  father  and  mother,  with  whom  he  is  far  more  "  flesh  of 
flesh,  and  bone  of  bone,"  as  being  made  of  their  substance  ?  and  besides, 
it  can  be  but  a  sorry  and  ignoble  society  of  life,  whose  inseparable  injunc 
tion  depends  merely  upon  flesh  and  bones.  Therefore  we  must  look  higher, 
since  Christ  himself  recalls  us  to  the  beginning,  and  we  shall  find,  that  the 
primitive  reason  of  never  divorcing  was  that  sacred  and  not  vain  promise 
of  God  to  remedy  man's  loneliness  by  "  making  him  a  meet  help  for  him," 
though  not  now  in  perfection,  as  at  first ;  yet  still  in  proportion  as  things 
now  are.  And  this  is  repeated,  verse  20,  when  all  other  creatures  were 
fitly  associated  and  brought  to  Adam,  as  if  the  Divine  Power  had  been  in 
some  care  and  deep  thought,  because  "  there  was  not  yet  found  any  help 
meet  for  man."  And  can  we  so  slightly  depress  the  all-wise  purpose  of  a 
deliberating  God,  as  if  his  consultation  had  produced  no  other  good  for  man, 
but  to  join  him  with  an  accidental  companion  of  propagation,  which  his 
sudden  word  had  already  made  for  every  beast  ?  nay  a  far  less  good  to 
man  it  will  be  fouud,  if  she  must  at  all  adventures  be  fastened  upon  him 
individually.  And  therefore  even  plain  sense  and  equity,  and,  which  is 
above  them  both,  the  all-interpreting  voice  of  chanty  herself  cries  aloud, 
that  this  primitive  reason,  this  consulted  promise  of  God,  "  to  make  a  meet 
help,"  is  the  only  cause  that  gives  authority  to  this  command  of  not  divorc- 
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ing,  to  be  a  command.  And  it  might  be  further  added,  that  if  the  true 
definition  of  a  wife  were  asked  at  good  earnest,  this  clause  of  being  "  a 
meet  help"  would  show  itself  so  necessary  and  so  essential,  in  that  demon 
strative  argument,  that  it  might  be  logically  concluded  :  therefore  she  who 
naturally  and  perpetually  is  no  "  meet  help,"  can  be  no  wife  ;  which  clearly 
takes  away  the  difficulty  of  dismissing  such  a  one.  If  this  be  not  thought 
enough,  I  answer  yet  further,  that  marriage,  unless  it  mean  a  fit  and  tolera 
ble  marriage,  is  not  inseparable  neither  by  nature  nor  institution.  Not  by 
nature,  for  then  Mosaic  divorces  had  been  against  nature,  if  separable  and 
inseparable  be  contraries,  as  who  doubts  they  be  ?  and  what  is  against  na 
ture  is  against  law,  if  soundest  philosophy  abuse  us  not :  by  this  reckoning 
Moses  should  be  most  unmosaic,  that  is,  most  illegal,  not  to  say  most  un 
natural.  Nor  is  it  inseparable  by  the  first  institution  ;  for  then  no  second 
institution  of  the  same  law  for  so  many  causes  could  dissolve  it ;  it  being 
most  unworthy  a  human,  (as  Plato's  judgment  is  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
laws,)  much  more  a  divine  lawgiver,  to  write  two  several  decrees  upon  the 
same  thing.  But  what  would  Plato  have  deemed,  if  one  of  these  were  good, 
and  the  other  evil  to  be  done  ?  Lastly,  suppose  it  to  be  inseparable  by 
institution,  yet  in  competition  with  higher  things,  as  religion  and  charity 
in  mainest  matters,  and  when  the  chief  end  is  frustrate  for  which  it  was 
ordained,  as  hath  been  shown  ;  if  still  it  must  remain  inseparable,  it  holds 
a  strange  and  lawless  propriety  from  all  other  works  of  God  under  heaven. 
From  these  many  considerations,  we  may  safely  gather,  that  so  much  of  the 
first  institution  as  our  Saviour  mentions,  for  he  mentions  not  all,  was  but 
to  quell  and  put  to  nonplus  the  tempting  Pharisees,  and  to  lay  open  their 
ignorance  and  shallow  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  For,  saith  he, 
"have  ye  not  read  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them 
male  and  female,  and  said,  for  this  cause  shall  a  man  cleave  to  his  wife?" 
which  these  blind  usurpers  of  Moses's  chair  could  not  gainsay:  as  if  this 
single  respect  of  male  and  female  were  sufficient  against  a  thousand  incon 
veniences  and  mischiefs,  to  clog  a  rational  creature  to  his  endless  sorrow 
unrelinquishably,  under  the  guileful  superscription  of  his  intended  solace 
and  comfort.  What  if  they  had  thus  answered  ?  Master,  if  thou  mean  to 
make  wedlock  as  inseparable  as  it  was  from  the  beginning^  let  it  be  made 
also  a  fit  society,  as  God  meant  it,  which  we  shall  soon  understand  it  ought 
to  be,  if  thou  recite  the  whole  reason  of  the  law.  Doubtless  our  Saviour 
had  applauded  their  just  answer.  For  then  they  had  expounded  his  com 
mand  of  Paradise,  even  as  Moses  himself  expounds  it  by  the  laws  of  divorce, 
that  is,  with  due  and  wise  regard  to  the  premises  and  reasons  of  the  first 
command ;  according  to  which,  without  unclean  and  temporizing  permis 
sions,  he  instructs  us  in  this  imperfect  state  what  we  may  lawfully  do  about 
divorce. 

But  if  it  be  thought,  that  the  disciples,  offended  at  the  rigour  of  Christ's 
answer,  could  yet  obtain  no  mitigation  of  the  former  sentence  pronounced 
to  the  Pharisees,  it  may  be  fully  answered,  that  our  Saviour  continues  the 
same  reply  to  his  disciples,  as  men  leavened  with  the  same  customary  license 
which  the  Pharisees  maintained,  and  displeased  at  the  removing  of  a  tra-* 
ditional  abuse,  whereto  they  had  so  long  not  unwillingly  been  used  :  it  was 
no  time  then  to  contend  with  their  slow  and  prejudicial  belief,  in  a  thing 
wherein  an  ordinary  measure  of  light  in  Scripture,  with  some  attention, 
might  afterwards  inform  them  well  enough.  And  yet  ere  Christ  had  finished 
this  argument,  they  might  have  picked  out  of  his  own  concluding  words 
an  answer  more  to  their  minds,  and  in  effect  the  same  with  that  which  hath 
been  all  this  while  intreating  audience:  "All  men,"  saith  he,  "cannot 
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receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given ;  he  that  is  able  to  receive 
it,  let  him  receive  it."  What  saying  is  this  which  is  left  to  a  man's  choice 
to  receive,  or  not  receive?  what  out  the  married  life  ?  Was  our  Saviour  so 
mild  and  so  favourable  to  the  weakness  of  a  single  man,  and  is  he  turned 
on  the  sudden  so  rigorous  and  inexorable,  to  the  distresses  and  extrem 
ities  of  an  ill-wedded  man  ?  Did  he  so  graciously  give  leave  to  change  the 
better  single  life  for  the  worse  married  life  ?  Did  he  open  so  to  us  this 
hazardous  and  accidental  door  of  marriage,  to  shut  upon  us  like  the  gate 
of  death,  without  retracting  or  returning,  without  permitting  to  change  the 
worst,  most  insupportable,  most  unchristian  mischance  of  marriage,  for  all 
the  mischiefs  and  sorrows  that  can  ensue,  being  an  ordinance  which  was 
especially  given  as  a  cordial  and  exhilarating  cup  of  solace,  the  better  to 
bear  our  other  crosses  and  afflictions  ?  Questionless  this  was  a  hard-heart- 
edness  of  divorcing,  worse  than  that  in  the  Jews,  which  they  say  extorted 
the  allowance  from  Moses,  and  is  utterly  dissonant  from  all  the  doctrine  of 
our  Saviour.  After  these  considerations  therefore,  to  take  a  law  out  of 
Paradise  given  in  time  of  original  perfection,  and  to  take  it  barely  without 
those  just  and  equal  inferences  and  reasons  which  mainly  establish  it,  nor 
so  much  as  admitting  those  needful  and  safe  allowances,  wherewith  Moses 
himself  interprets  it  to  the  fallen  condition  of  man;  argues  nothing  in  us  but 
rashness  and  contempt  of  those  means  that  God  left  us  in  his  pure  and  chaste 
law,  without  which  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  perform  the  strict  im 
position  of  this  command :  or  if  we  strive  beyond  our  strength,  we  shall 
strive  to  obey  it  otherwise  than  God  commands  it.  And  lamented  experi 
ence  daily  teaches  the  bitter  and  vain  fruits  of  this  our  presumption,  forcing 
men  in  a  thing  wherein  we  are  not  able  to  judge  either  of  their  strength  or 
their  sufferance.  Whom  neither  one  voice  nor  other  by  natural  addiction 
but  only  marriage  ruins,  which  doubtless  is  not  the  fault  of  that  ordinance, 
for  God  gave  it  as  a  blessing,  nor  always  of  man's  mischoosing,  it  being  an 
error  above  wisdom  to  prevent,  as  examples  of  wisest  men  so  mistaken 
manifest :  it  is  the  fault,  therefore,  of  a  perverse  opinion,  that  will  have  it 
continued  in  despite  of  nature  and  reason,  when  indeed  it  was  never  so 
truly  joined.  All  those  expositors  upon  the  fifth  Matthew  confess  the  law 
of  Moses  to  be  the  law  of  the  Lord,  wherein  no  addition  or  diminution  hath 
place  ;  yet  coming  to  the  point  of  divorce,  as  if  they  feared  not  to  be  called 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  any  slight  evasion  will  content  them,  to 
reconcile  those  contradictions,  which  they  make  between  Christ  and  Moses, 
between  Christ  and  ^Christ. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  vain  shift  of  those  who  make  the  law  of  divorce  to  be  only  the  premises 
of  a  succeeding  law. 

SOME  will  have  it  no  law,  but  the  granted  premises  of  another  law 
following,  contrary  to  the  words  of  Christ,  Mark  x.  5,  and  all  other  transla 
tions  of  gravest  authority,  who  render  it  in  form  of  a  law,  agreeably  to  Mai. 
ii.  16,  as  it  is  most  anciently  and  modernly  expounded.  Besides,  the  bill 
of  divorce,  and  the  particular  occasion  therein  mentioned,  declares  it  to  be 
orderly  and  legal.  And  what  avails  this  to  make  the  matter  more  righteous, 
if  such  an  adulterous  condition  shall  be  mentioned  to  build  a  law  upon  with 
out  either  punishment  or  so  much  as  forbidding?  They  pretend  it  is  impli- 
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citly  reproved  in  these  words,  Deut.  xxiv.  4,  "  after  she  is  defiled  ;"  but  who 
sees  not  that  this  defilement  is  only  in  respect  of  returning  to  her  former 
husband  after  an  intermixed  marriage  ?  else  why  was  not  the  defiling  con 
dition  first  forbidden,  which  would  have  saved  the  labour  of  this  after-law? 
Nor  is  it  seemly  or  piously  attributed  to  the  justice  of  God  and  his  known 
hatred  of  sin,  that  such  a  heinous  fault  as  this  through  all  the  law  should  be 
only  wiped  with  an  implicit  and  oblique  touch,  (which  yet  is  falsely  sup 
posed,)  and  that  his  peculiar  people  should  be  let  wallow  in  adulterous 
marriages  almost  two  thousand  years,  for  want  of  a  direct  law  to  prohibit 
them :  it  is  rather  to  be  confidently  assumed,  that  this  was  granted  to  appa 
rent  necessities,  as  being  of  unquestionable  right  and  reason  in  the  law  of 
nature,  in  that  it  still  passes  without  inhibition,  even  when  the  greatest  cause 
is  given  to  us  to  expect  it  should  be  directly  forbidden. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  other  shift  of  saying  divorce  was  permitted  by  law,  but  not  approved. 
More  of  the  institution. 

BUT  it  was  not  approved.  So  much  the  worse  that  it  was  allowed  ;  as  if  sin 
had  over-mastered  the  word  of  God,  to  conform  her  steady  and  straight  rule 
to  sin's  crookedness,  which  is  impossible.  Besides,  what  needed  a  positive 
grant  of  that  which  was  not  approved  ?  It  restrained  no  liberty  to  him  that 
could  but  use  a  little  fraud ;  it  had  been  better  silenced,  unless  it  were 
approved  in  some  case  or  other.  But  still  it  was  not  approved.  Miser 
able  excusers !  he  who  doth  evil,  that  good  may  come  thereby,  approves 
not  what  he  doth ;  and  yet  the  grand  rule  forbids  him,  and  counts  his 
damnation  just  if  he  do  it.  The  sorceress  Medea  did  not  approve  her  own 
evil  doings,  yet  looked  not  to  be  excused  for  that :  and  it  is  the  constant 
opinion  of  Plato  in  Protagoras,  and  other  of  his  dialogues,  agreeing  with 
that  proverbial  sentence  among  the  Greeks,  that  "  no  man  is  wicked 
willingly."  Which  also  the  Peripatetics  do  rather  distinguish  than 
deny.  What  great  thank  then,  if  any  man,  reputed  wise  and  constant, 
will  neither  do,  nor  permit  others  under  his  charge  to  do,  that  which  he 
approves  not,  especially  in  matter  of  sin  ?  but  for  a  judge,  but  for  a  magis 
trate  the  shepherd  of  his  people,  to  surrender  up  his*  approbation  against 
law,  and  his  own  judgment,  to  the  obstinacy  of  his  herd  ;  what  more  un- 
judgelike,  unmagistratelike,  and  in  war  more  uncommanderlike?  Twice 
in  a  short  time  it  was  the  undoing  of  the  Roman  state,  first  when  Pompey, 
next  when  Marcus  Brutus,  had  not  magnanimity  enough  but  to  make  so 
poor  a  resignation  of  what  they  approved,  to  what  the  boisterous  tribunes 
and  soldiers  bawled  for.  Twice  it  was  the  saving  of  two  of  the  greatest 
commonwealths  in  the  world,  of  Athens  by  Themistocles  at  the  sea-fight  of 
Salamis,  of  Rome  by  Fabius  Maximus  in  the  Punic  war ;  for  that  these  two 
matchless  generals  had  the  fortitude  at  home  against  the  rashness  and  the 
clamours  of  their  own  captains  and  confederates,  to  withstand  the  doing  or 
permitting  of  what  they  could  not  approve  in  their  duty  of  their  great  com 
mand.  Thus  far  of  civil  prudence.  But  when  we  speak  of  sin,  let  us  look 
again  upon  the  old  reverend  Eli ;  who  in  his  heavy  punishment  found  no 
difference  between  the  doing  and  permitting  of  what  he  did  not  approve. 
If  hardness  of  heart  in  the  people  may  be  an  excuse,  why  then  is  Pilate 
branded  through  all  memory  ?  He  approved  not  what  he  did,  he  openly 
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protested,  he  washed  his  hands,  and  laboured  not  a  little  ere  he  would  yield 
to  the  hard  hearts  of  a  whole  people,  both  princes  and  plebeians,  importuning 
and  tumulting  even  to  the  fear  of  a  revolt.  Yet  is  there  any  will  undertake 
his  cause  ?  If  therefore  Pilate  for  suffering  but  one  act  of  cruelty  against 
law,  though  with  much  unwillingness  testified,  at  the  violent  demand  of  a 
whole  nation,  shall  stajid  so  black  upon  record  to  all  posterity ;  alas  for 
Moses !  what  shall  we  say  for  him,  while  we  are  taught  believe  he  suffered 
not  one  act  only  both  of  cruelty  and  uncleanliness  in  one  divorce,  but  made 
it  a  plain  and  lasting  law  against  law,  whereby  ten  thousand  acts  accounted 
both  cruel  and  unclean  might  be  daily  committed,  and  this  without  the  least 
suit  or  petition  of  the  people,  that  we  can  read  of? 

And  can  we  conceive  without  vile  thoughts,  that  the  majesty  and  holiness 
of  God  could  endure  so  many  ages  to  gratify  a  stubborn  people  in  the 
practice  of  a  foul  polluting  sin?  and  could  he  expect  they  should  abstain, 
he  not  signifying  his  mind  in  a  plain  command,  at  such  time  especially 
when  he  was  framing  their  laws  and  them  to  all  possible  perfection  ?  But 
they  were  to  look  back  to  the  first  institution ;  nay  rather  why  was  not 
that  individual  institution  brought  out  of  Paradise,  as  was  that  of  the 
sabbath,  and  repeated  in  the  body  of  the  law,  that  men  might  have  under 
stood  it  to  be  a  command  ?  For  that  any  sentence  that  bears  the  resem 
blance  of  a  precept,  set  there  so  out  of  place  in  another  world,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  whole  law,  and  not  once  mentioned  there,  should  be  an 
obliging  command  to  us,  is  very  disputable ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  denied 
to  be  a  command  without  further  dispute  :  however,  it  commands  not  abso 
lutely,  as  hath  been  cleared,  but  only  with  reference  to  that  precedent  pro 
mise  of  God,  which  is  the  very  ground  of  his  institution  :  if  that  appear  not 
in  some  tolerable  sort,  how  can  we  affirm  such  a  matrimony  to  be  the  same 
which  God  instituted  ?  in  such  an  accident  it  will  best  behoove  our  sober 
ness  to  follow  rather  what  moral  Sinai  prescribes  equal  to  our  strength,  than 
fondly  to  think  within  our  strength  all  that  lost  Paradise  relates. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  third  shift  of  them  who  esteem  it  a  mere  judicial  law.     Proved  again  to 

be  a  law  of  moral  equity. 
• 

ANOTHER  while  it  shall  suffice  them,  that  it  was  not  a  moral  but  a  judicial 
law,  and  so  was  abrogated :  nay  rather  not  abrogated  because  judicial ;  which 
law  the  ministry  of  Christ  came  not  to  deal  with.  And  who  put  it  in  man's 
power  to  exempt,  where  Christ  speaks  in  general  of  not  abrogating  "  the 
least  jot  or  tittle,"  and  in  special  not  that  of  divorce,  because  it  follows 
among  those  laws  which  he  promised  expressly  not  to  abrogate,  but  to 
vindicate  from  abusive  traditions  ?  which  is  most  evidently  to  be  seen  in  the 
16th  of  Luke,  wliere  this  caution  of  not  abrogating  is  inserted  immediately, 
and  not  otherwise  than  purposely,  when  no  other  point  of'the  law  is  touched 
but  that  of  divorce.  And  if  we  mark  the  31st  verse  of  Matt.  v.  he  there 
cites  not  the  law  of  Moses,  but  the  licentious  gloss  which  traduced  the  law ; 
that  therefore  which  he  cited,  that  he  abrogated,  and  not  only  abrogated, 
but  disallowed  and  flatly  condemned  ;  which  could  not  be  the  law  of  Moses, 
for  that  had  been  foully  to  the  rebuke  of  his  great  servant.  To  abrogate  a 
law  made  with  God's  allowance,  had  been  to  tell  us  only  that  such  a  law 
was  now  to  cease :  but  to  refute  it  with  an  ignominious  note  of  civilizing 
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adultery,  casts  the  reproof,  which  was  meant  only  to  the  Pharisees,  even 
upon  him  that  made  the  law.  But  yet  if  that  be  judicial,  which  belongs  to 
a  civil  court,  this  law  is  less  judicial  than  nine  of  the  ten  commandments : 
for  antiquaries  affirm,  that  divorces  proceeded  among  the  Jews  without 
knowledge  of  the  magistrate,  only  with  hands  and  seals  under  the  testimony 
of  some  rabbies  to  be  then  present.  Perkins,  in  a  "  Treatise  of  Conscience," 

grants,  that  what  in  the  judicial  law  is  of  common  equity  binds  also  the 
hristian :  and  how  to  judge  of  this,  prescribes  two  ways :  if  wise  nations 
have  enacted  the  like  decree ;  or  if  it  maintain  the  good  of  a  family,  church, 
or  commonwealth.  This  therefore  is  a  pure  moral  ceconomical  law,  too  hastily 
imputed  of  tolerating  sin;  being  rather  so  clear  in  nature  and  reason,  that 
it  was  left  to  a  man's  own  arbitrement  to  be  determined  between  God  and 
his  own  conscience ;  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  in  every  wise  nation : 
the  restraint  whereof,  who  is  not  too  thick-sighted,  may  see  how  hurtful 
and  distractive  it  is  to  the  house,  the  church,  and  commonwealth.  And 
that  power  which  Christ  never  took  from  the  master  of  a  family,  but  recti 
fied  only  to  a  right  and  wary  use  at  home ;  that  power  the  undiscerning 
canonist  hath  improperly  usurped  in  his  court-leet,  and  bescribbled  with  a 
thousand  trifling  impertinences,  which  yet  have  filled  the  life  of  man  with 
serious  trouble  and  calamity.  Yet  grant  it  were  of  old  a  judicial  law,  it 
need  not  be  the  less  moral  for  that,  being  conversant  as  it  is  about  virtue 
or  vice.  And  our  Saviour  disputes  not  here  the  judicature,  for  that  was 
not  his  office,  but  the  morality  of  divorce,  whether  it  be  adultery  or  no  ;  if 
therefore  he  touch  the  law  of  Moses  at  all,  he  touches  the  moral  part 
thereof,  which  is  absurd  to  imagine,  that  the  covenant  of  grace  should 
reform  the  exact  and  perfect  law  of  works  eternal  and  immutable ;  or  if 
he  touch  not  the  law  at  all,  then  is  not  the  allowance  thereof  disallowed 
to  us. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  ridiculous  opinion,  that  divorce  was  permitted  from  the  custom  in  Egypt. 
That  Moses  gave  not  this  law  unwillingly.  Perkins  confesses  this  law  was 
not  abrogated. 

OTHERS  are  so  ridiculous  as  to  allege,  that  this  licerlse  of  divorcing  was 
given  them  because  they  were  so  accustomed  in  Egypt.  As  if  an  ill  custom 
were  to  be  kept  to  all  posterity ;  for  the  dispensation  is  both  universal  and 
of  time  unlimited,  and  so  indeed  no  dispensation  at  all :  for  the  overdated 
dispensation  of  a  thing  unlawful,  serves  for  nothing  but  to  increase  hardness 
of  heart,  and  makes  men  but  wax  more  incorrigible ;  which  were  a  great 
reproach  to  be  said  of  any  law  or  allowance  that  God  should  give  us.  In 
these  opinions  it  would  be  more  religion  to  advise  well,  lest  we  make  our 
selves  juster  than  God,  by  censuring  rashly  that  for  sin,  which  his  unspotted 
law  without  rebuke  allows,  and  his  people  without  being  conscious  of  dis 
pleasing  him  have  used :  and  if  we  can  think  so  of  Moses,  as  that  the  Jew 
ish  obstinacy  could  compel  him  to  write  such  impure  permissions  against 
the  word  of  God  and  his  own  judgment;  doubtless  it  was  his  part  to  have 
protested  publicly  what  straits  he  was  driven  to,  and  to  have  declared  his 
conscience,  when  he  gave  any  law  against  his  mind :  for  the  law  is  the 
touchstone  of  sin  and  of  conscience,  and  must  not  be  intermixed  with  corrupt 
indulgences :  for  then  it  loses  the  greatest  praise  it  has  of  being  certain,  and 
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infallible,  not  leading  into  error  as  the  Jews  were  led  by  this  connivance 
of  Moses,  if  it  were  a  connivance.  But  still  they  fly  back  to  the  primitive 
institution,  and  would  have  us  re-enter  Paradise  against  the  sword  that 
guards  it.  Whom  I  again  thus  reply  to,  that  the  place  in  Genesis  contains 
the  description  of  a  fit  and  perfect  marriage,  with  an  interdict  of  ever  di 
vorcing  such  a  union:  but  where  nature  is  discovered  to  have  never  joined 
indeed,  but  vehemently  seeks  to  part,  it  cannot  be  there  conceived  that  God 
forbids  it ;  nay,  he  commands  it  both  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophet  Malachi, 
which  is  to  be  our  rule.  And  Perkins  upon  this  chapter  of  Matthew  deals 
plainly,  that  our  Saviour  here  confutes  rrot  Moses'  law,  but  the  false  glosses 
that  depraved  the  law ;  which  being  true,  Perkins  must  needs  grant,  that 
something  then  is  left  to  that  law  which  Christ  found  no  fault  with ;  and 
what  can  that  be  but  the  conscionable  use  of  such  liberty,  as  the  plain  words 
import  ?  so  that  by  his  own  inference,  Christ  did  not  absolutely  intend  to 
restrain  all  divorces  to  the  only  cause  of  adultery.  This  therefore  is  the  true 
scope  of  our  Saviour's  will,  that  he  who  looks  upon  the  law  concerning  di 
vorce,  should  also  look  back  upon  the  institution,  that  he  may  endeavour 
what  is  perfectest :  and  he  that  looks  upon  the  institution  shall  not  refuse 
as  sinful  and  unlawful  those  allowances,  which  God  affords  him  in  his  fol 
lowing  law,  lest  he  make  himself  purer  than  his  Maker,  and  presuming 
above  strength,  slip  into  temptations  irrecoverably.  For  this  is  wonderful, 
that  in  all  those  decrees  concerning  marriage,  God  should  never  once  men 
tion  the  prime  institution  to  dissuade  them  from  divorcing,  and  that  he 
should  forbid  smaller  sins  as  opposite  to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and 
let  this  adulterous  matter  of  divorce  pass  ever  unreproved. 

This  is  also  to  be  marvelled,  that  seeing  Christ  did  not  condemn  what 
ever  it  was  that  Moses  suffered,  and  that  thereupon  the  Christian  magistrate 
permits  usury  and  open  stews,  and  here  with  us  adultery  to  be  so  slightly 
punished,  which  was  punished  by  death  to  these  hard-hearted  Jews ;  why 
we  should  strain  thus  at  the  matter  of  divorce,  which  may  stand  so  much 
with  charity  to  permit,  and  make  no  scruple  to  allow  usury  esteemed  to  be 
so  much  against  charity  ?  But  this  it  is  to  embroil  ourselves  against  the 
righteous  and  all-wise  judgments  and  statutes  of  God ;  which  are  not  vari 
able  and  contrarious  as  we  would  make  them,  one  while  permitting,  and 
another  while  forbidding,  but  are  most  constant  and  most  harmonious  each 
to  other.  For  how  can  the  uncorrupt  and  majestic  law  of  God,  bearing:  in 
her  hand  the  wages  of  life  and  death,  harbour  such  a  repugnance  within 
herself,  as  to  require  an  unexempted  and  impartial  obedience  to  all  her  de 
crees,  either  from  us  or  from  our  Mediator,  and  yet  debase  herself  to  faulter 
so  many  ages  with  circumcised  adulteries  by  unclean  and  slubbering  per 
missions  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

That  Beza's  opinion  of  regulating  sin  by  apostolic  law  cannot  be  found. 

YET  Beza's  opinion  is,  that  a  politic  law  (but  what  politic  law  I  know 
not,  unless  one  of  Machiavel's)  may  regulate  sin  ;  may  bear  indeed,  I  grant, 
with  imperfection  for  a  time,  as  those  canons  of  the  apostles  did  in  ceremo 
nial  things:  but  as  for  sin,  the  essence  of  it  cannot  consist  with  rule;  and 
if  the  law  fail  to  regulate  sin,  and  not  to  take  it  utterly  away,  it  necessarily 
confirms  and  establishes  sin.  To  make  a  regularity  of  sin  by  law,  either 
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the  law  must  straighten  sin  into  no  sin,  or  sin  must  crook  the  law  into  no 
law.  The  judicial  law  can  serve  to  no  other  end  than  to  be  the  protector 
and  champion  of  religion  and  honest  civility,  as  is  set  down  plainly,  Rom 
xiii.,  and  is  but  the  arm  of  moral  law,  which  can  no  more  be  separate  from 
justice,  than  justice  from  virtue.  Their  office  also,  in  a  different  manner, 
steers  the  same  course ;  the  one  teaches  what  is  good  by  precept,  the  other 
unteaches  what  is  bad  by  punishment.  But  if  we  give  way  to  politic  di' 
pensations  of  lewd  uncleanness,  the  first  good  consequence  of  such  a  relax 
will  be  the  justifying  of  papal  stews,  joined  with  a  toleration  of  epidemic 
whoredom.  Justice  must  revolt  from  the  end  of  her  authority,  .and  become 
the  patron  of  that  whereof  she  was  created  the  punisher.  The  example  of 
usury,  which  is  commonly  alleged,  makes  against  the  allegation  which  it 
brings,  as  I  touched  before.  Besides  that  usury,  so  much  as  is  permitted 
by  the  magistrate,  and  demanded  with  common  equity,  is  neither  against 
the  word  of  God,  nor  the  rule  of  charity;  as  hath  been  often  discussed  by 
men  of  eminent  learning  and  judgment.  There  must  be  therefore  some 
other  example  found  out  to  show  us  wherein  civil  policy  may  with  warrant 
from  God  settle  wickedness  by  law,  and  make  that  lawful  which  is  lawless. 
Although  I  doubt  not  but,  upon  deeper  consideration,  that  which  is  true  in 
physic  will  be  found  as  true  in  policy,  that  as  of  bad  pulses  those  that  beat 
most  in  order,  are  much  worse  than  those  that  keep  the  most  inordinate  cir 
cuit  ;  so  of  popular  vices  those  that  may  be  committed  legally  will  be  more 
pernicious,  than,  those  that  are  left  to  their  own  course  at  peril,  not  under  a 
stinted  privilege  to  sin  orderly  and  regularly,  which  is  an  implicit  contra 
diction,  but  under  due  and  fearless  execution  of  punishment. 

The  political  law,  since  it  cannot  regulate  vice,  is  to  restrain  it  by  using 
all  means  to  root  it  out.  But  if  it  suffer  the  weed  to  grow  up  to  any  plea 
surable  or  contented  height  upon  what  pretext  soever  it  fastens  the  root,  it 
prunes  and  dresses  vice,  as  if  it  were  a  good  plant.  Let  no  man  doubt 
therefore  to  affirm,  that  it  is  not  so  hurtful  or  dishonourable  to  a  common 
wealth,  nor  so  much  to  the  hardening  of  hearts,  when  those  worse  faults 
pretended  to  be  feared  are  committed,  by  who  so  dares  under  strict  and 
executed  penalty,  as  when  those  less  faults  tolerated  for  fear  of  greater, 
harden  their  faces,  not  their  hearts  only,  under  the  protection  of  public  au 
thority.  For  what  less  indignity  were  this,  than  as  if  justice  herself,  the 
queen  of  virtues,  (descending  from  her  sceptred  royalty,)  instead  of  con 
quering,  should  compound  and  treat  with  sin,  her  eternal  adversary  and 
rebel,  upon  ignoble  terms  ?  or  as  if  the  judicial  law  were  like  that  untrusty 
steward  in  the  gospel,  and  instead  of  calling  in  the  debts  of  his  moral  master, 
should  give  out  subtile  and  sly  acquittances  to  keep  himself  from  begging? 
or  let  us  person  him  like  some  wretched  itinerary  judge,  who  to  gratify  his 
delinquents  before  him,  would  let  them  basely  break  his  head,  lest  they 
should  pull  him  from  the  bench,  and  throw  him  over  the  bar.  Unless  we 
had  rather  think  both  moral  and  judicial,  full  of  malice  and  deadly  purpose, 
conspired  to  let  the  debtor  Israelite,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  runxon  upon  a 
bankrupt  score,  flattered  with  insufficient  and  ensnaring  discharges,  that  so 
he  might  be  haled  to  a  more  cruel  forfeit  for  all  the  indulgent  arrears  which 
those  judicial  acquittances  had  engaged  him  in.  No,  no,  this  cannot  be, 
that  the  law  whose  integrity  and  faithfulness  is  next  to  God,  should  be  either 
the  shameless  broker  of  our  impunities,  or  the  intended  instrument  of  our 
destruction.  The  method  of  holy  correction,  such  as  became  the  common 
wealth  of  Israel,  is  not  to  bribe  sin  with  sin,  to  capitulate  and  hire  out  one 
crime  with  another;  but  with  more  noble  and  graceful  severity  than  Popilius 
the  Roman  legate  used  with  Antiochus,  to  limit  and  level  out  the  direct 
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way  from  vice  to  virtue,  with  straightest  and  exactest  lines  on  either  side, 
not  winding  or  indenting  so  much  as  to  the  right  hand  of  fair  pretences 
Violence  indeed  and  insurrection  may  force  the  law  to  suffer  what  it  cannot 
mend ;  but  to  write  a  decree  in  allowance  of  sin,  as  soon  can  the  hand  oi 
justice  rot  off".  Let  this  be  ever  concluded  as  a  truth  that  will  outlive  the 
faith  of  those  that  seek  to  bear  it  down. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

That  divorce  was  not  given  for  wives  only,  as  Beza  and  Parceus  write.  More 

of  the  institution. 

LASTLY,  if  divorce  were  granted,  as  Beza  and  others  say,  not  for  men, 
but  to  release  afflicted  wives ;  certainly,  it  is  not  only  a  dispensation,  but  a 
most  merciful  law;  and  why  it  should  not  yet  be  in  force,  being  wholly  as 
needful,  I  know  not  what  can  be  in  cause  but  senseless  cruelty.  But  yet 
to  say,  divorce  was  granted  for  relief  of  wives  rather  than  of  husbands,  is 
but  weakly  conjectured,  and  is  manifestly  the  extreme  shift  of  a  huddled 
exposition.  When  as  it  could  not  be  found  how  hardness  of  heart  should 
be  lessened  by  liberty  of  divorce,  a  fancy  was  devised  to  hide  the  flaw,  by 
commenting  that  divorce  was  permitted  only  for  the  help  of  wives.  Palpably 
uxurious !  who  can  be  ignorant,  that  woman  was  created  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  woman,  and  that  a  husband  may  be  injured  as  insufferably  in  mar 
riage  as  a  wife  ?  What  an  injury  is  it  after  wedlock  not  to  be  beloved ! 
what  to  be  slighted !  what  to  be  contended  with  in  point  of  house-rule  who 
shall  be  the  head;  not  for  any  parity  of  wisdom,  for  that  were  something 
reasonable,  but  out  of  a  female  pride !  "  I  suffer  not,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  the 
woman  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man."  If  the  apostle  could  not  suffer 
it,  into  what  mould  is  he  mortified  that  can?  Solomon  saith,  "that  a  bad 
wife  is  to  her  husband  as  rottenness  to  his  bones,  a  continual  dropping. 
Better  dwell  in  the  corner  of  a  house-top,  or  in  the  wilderness,"  than  with 
such  a  one.  "  Whoso  hideth  her,  hideth  the  wind,  and  one  of  the  four 
mischiefs  which  the  earth  cannot  bear."  If  the  Spirit  of  God  wrote  such 
aggravations  as  these,  and  (as  may  be  guessed  by  these  similitudes)  coun 
sels  the  man  rather  to  divorce  than  to  live  with  such  a  colleague ;  and  yet 
on  the  other  side  expresses  nothing  of  the  wife's  suffering  with  a  bad  hus 
band  :  is  it  not  most  likely  that  God  in  his  law  had  more  pity  towards  man 
thus  wedlocked,  than  towards  the  woman  that  was  created  for  another  ? 
The  same  Spirit  relates  to  us  the  course,  which  the  Medes  and  Persians  took 
by  occasion  of  Vashti,  whose  mere  denial  to  come  at  her  husband's  sending, 
lost  her  the  being  queen  any  longer,  and  set  up  a  wholesome  law,  "  that 
every  man  should  bear  rule  in  his  own  house."  And  the  divine  relater 
shows  us  not  the  least  sign  of  disliking  what  was  done  ;  how  should  he,  if 
Moses  long  before  was  nothing  less  mindful  of  the  honour  and  pre-eminence 
due  to  man  ?  So  that  to  say  divorce  was  granted  for  woman  rather  than 
man,  was  but  fondly  invented.  Esteeming  therefore  to  have  asserted  thus 
an  injured  law  of  Moses,  from  the  unwarranted  and  guilty  name  of  a  dis 
pensation,  to  be  again  a  most  equal  and  requisite  law,  we  have  the  word 
of  Christ  himself,  that  he  came  not  to  alter  the  least  tittle  of  it ;  and  signifies 
no  small  displeasure  against  him  that  shall  teach  to  do  so.  On  which  rely 
ing,  I  shall  not  much  waver  to  affirm,  that  those  words,  which  are  made  to 
intimate  as  if  they  forbad  all  divorce,  but  for  adultery,  (though  Moses  have 
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constituted  otherwise,)  those  words  taken  circumscriptly,  without  regard  to 
any  precedent  law  of  Moses  or  attestation  of  Christ  himself,  or  without  care 
to  preserve  those  his  fundamental  and  superior  laws  of  nature  and  charity, 
to  which  all  other  ordinances  give  up  their  seal,  are  as  much  against  plain 
equity  and  the  mercy  of  religion,  as  those  words  of  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  my 
body,"  elementally  understood,  are  against  nature  and  sense. 

And  surely  the  restoring  of  this  degraded  law  hath  well  recompensed  the 
diligence  was  used  by  enlightening  us  further  to  find  out  wherefore  Christ 
took  off'  the  Pharisees  from  alleging  the  law,  and  referred  them  to  the  first 
institution ;  not  condemning,  altering,  or  abolishing  this  precept  of  divorce, 
which  is  plainly  moral,  for  that  were  against  his  truth,  his  promise,  and  his 
prophetic  office ;  but  knowing  how  fallaciously  they  had  cited  and  concealed 
the  particular  and  natural  reason  of  the  law,  that  they  might  justify  anyfro- 
ward  reason  of  their  own,  he  lets  go  that  sophistry  unconvinced  ;  for  that 
had  been  to  teach  them  else,  which  his  purpose  was  ntft.  And  since  they 
had  taken  a  liberty  which  the  law  gave  not,  he  amuses  and  repels  their 
tempting  pride  with  a  perfection  of  Paradise,  which  the  law  required  not ; 
not  thereby  to  oblige  our  performance  to  that  whereto  the  law  never  enjoined 
the  fallen  estate  of  man  :  for  if  the  first  institution  must  make  wedlock,  what 
ever  happen,  inseparable  to  us,  it  must  make  it  also  as  perfect,  as  meetly 
helpful,  and  as  comfortable  as  God  promised  it  should  be,  at  least  in  some 
degree  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  equal  or  proportionable  to  the  strength  of  man, 
that  he  should  be  reduced  into  such  indissoluble  bonds  to  his  assured  misery, 
if  all  the  other  conditions  of  that  covenant  be  manifestly  altered. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

How  to  be  understood,  that  they  must  be  one  flesh  ;  and  how  that  those  whom 
God  hath  joined,  man  should  not  sunder. 

NEXT  he  saith,  "they  must  be  one  flesh  ;"  which  when  all  conjecturing 
is  done,  will  be  found  to  import  no  more  but  to  make  legitimate  and  good 
the  carnal  act,  which  else  might  seem  to  have  something  of  pollution  in  it ; 
and  infers  thus  much  over,  that  the  fit  union  of  their  souls  be  such  as  ma^ 
even  incorporate  them  to  love  and  amity :  but  that  can  never  be  where  no 
correspondence  is  of  the  mind;  nay,  instead  of  being  one  flesh,  they  will  be 
rather  two  carcasses  chained  unnaturally  together ;  or,  as  it  may  happen,  a 
living  soul  bound  to  a  dead  corpse  ;  a  punishment  too  like  that  inflicted  by  the 
tyrant  Mezentius,  so  little  worthy  to  be  received  as  that  remedy  of  loneli 
ness,  which  God  meant  us.  Since  we  know  it  is  not  the  joining  of  another  * 
body  will  remove  loneliness,  but  the  uniting  of  another  compliable  rnind  ; 
and  that  it  is  no  blessing  but  a  torment,  nay  a  base  and  brutish  condition 
to  be  one  flesh,"  unless  where  nature  can  in  some  measure  fix  a  unity  of  dis 
position.  The  meaning  therefore  of  these  words,  "For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,"  was  first 
to  show  us  the  dear  affection  which  naturally  grows  in  every  not  unnatural 
marriage,  even  to  the  leaving  of  parents,  or  other  familiarity  whatsoever. 
Next,  it  justifies  a  man  in  so  doing,  that  nothing  is  done  undutifully  to  father 
or  mother.  But  he  that  should  be  here  sternly  commanded  to  cleave  to  his 
error,  a  disposition  which  to  his  he  finds  will  never  cement,  a  quotidian  of 
sorrow  and  discontent  in  his  house  ;  let  us  be  excused  to  pause  a  little,  and 
bethink  us  every  way  round  ere  we  lav  such  a  flat  solecism  upon  the  gra- 
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clous,  and  certainly  not  inexorable,  not  ruthless  and  flinty  ordinance  of  mar 
riage.  For  if  the  meaning  of  these  words  must  be  thus  blocked  up  within 
their  own  letters  from  all  equity  and  fair  deduction,  they  will  serve  then  well 
indeed  their  turn,  who  affirm  divorce  to  have  been  granted  only  for  wives ; 
whenas  we  see  no  word  of  this  text  binds  women,  but  men  only,  what  it 
binds.  No  marvel  then  if  Salomith  (sister  to  Herod)  sent  a  writ  of  ease  to 
Costobarus  her  husband,  which  (as  Josephus  there  attests)  was  lawful  only 
to  men.  No  marvel  though  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  threatened  the 
like  to  earl  Constantius  for  a  trivial  cause,  as  Photius  relates  from  Olympio- 
dorus.  No  marvel  any  thing,  if  letters  must  be  turned  into  palisadoes,  to 
stake  out  all  requisite  sense  from  entering  to  their  due  enlargement. 

Lastly,  Christ  himself  tells  who  should  not  be  put  asunder,  namely,  those 
whom  God  hath  joined.  A  plain  solution  of  this  great  controversy,  if  men 
would  but  use  their  eyes ;  for  when  is  it  that  God  may  be  said  to  join  ?  when 
the  parties  and  their  friends  consent  ?  No  surely,  for  that  may  concur  to 
lewdest  ends.  Or  is  it  when  church  rites  are  finished  ?  Neither ;  for  the 
efficacy  of  those  depends  upon  the  presupposed  fitness  of  either  party.  Per 
haps  after  carnal  knowledge :  least  of  all ;  for  that  may  join  persons  whom 
neither  law  nor  nature  dares  join.  It  is  left,  that  only  then  when  the  minds 
are  fitly  disposed  and  enabled  to  maintain  a  cheerful  conversation,  to  the 
solace  and  love  of  each  other,  according  as  God  intended  and  promised  in 
the  very  first  foundation  of  matrimony,  "I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for 
him  ;"  for  surely  what  God  intended  and  promised,  that  only  can  be  thought 
to  be  his  joining,  and  not  the  contrary.  So  likewise  the  apostle  witnesseth, 
1  Cor.  vii.  15,  that  in  marriage  "  God  hath  called  us  to  peace."  And  doubt 
less  in  what  respect  he  hath  called  us  to  marriage,  in  that  also  he  hath  joined 
us.  The  rest,  whom  either  disproportion  or  deadness  of  spirit,  or  something 
distasteful  and  averse  in  the  immutable  bent  of  nature  renders  conjugal, 
error  may  have  joined,  but  God  never  joined  against  the  meaning  of  his  own 
ordinance.  And  if  he  joined  them  riot,  then  is  there  no  power  above  their 
own  consent  to  hinder  them  from  unjoining,  when  they  cannot  reap  the  so 
berest  ends  of  being  together  in  any  tolerable  sort.  Neither  can  it  be  said 
properly  that  such  twain  were  ever  divorced,  but  only  parted  from  each 
other,  as  two  persons  unconjunctive  are  unmarriable  together.  But  if, 
whom  God  hath  made  a  fit  help,  frowardness  or  private  injuries  hath  made 
imfit,  that  being  the  secret  of  marriage,  God  can  better  judge  than  man, 
neither  is  man  indeed  fit  or  able  to  decide  this  matter :  however  it  be,  un 
doubtedly  a  peaceful  divorce  is  a  less  evil,  and  less  in  scandal  than  hateful, 
hard-hearted,  and  destructive  continuance  of  marriage  in  the  judgment  of 
Moses  and  of  Christ,  that  justifies  him  in  choosing  the  less  evil ;  which  if  it 
were  an  honest  and  civil  prudence  in  the  law,  what  is  there  in  the  gospel 
forbidding  such  a  kind  of  legal  wisdom,  though  we  should  admit  the  com 
mon  expositors  ? 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  sentence  of  Christ  concerning  divorce  how  to  be  expounded.     What  Gro- 
tius  hath  observed.     Other  additions. 

HAVING  thus  unfolded  those  ambiguous  reasons,  wherewith  Christ  (as  his 
wont  was)  gave  to  the  Pharisees  that  came  to  sound  him,  such  an  answer 
as  they  deserved,  it  will  not  be  uneasy  to  explain  the  sentence  itself  that 
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now  follows ;  "Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  except  it  be  for  fornica- 
"tion,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery."  First  therefore  I  will 
set  down  what  is  observed  by  Grotius  upon  this  point,  a  man  of  general 
learning.  Next,  I  produce  what  mine  own  thoughts  gave  me  before  I  had 
seen  his  annotations.  Origen,  saith  he,  notes  that  Christ  named  adultery 
rather  as  one  example  of  other  like  cases,  than  as  one  only  exception ;  and 
that  is  frequent  not  only  in  human  but  in  divine  laws,  to  express  one  kind 
of  fact,  whereby  other  causes  of  like  nature  may  have  the  like  plea,  as 
Exod.  xxi.  18,  19,  20,  26 ;  Deut.  xix.  5.  And  from  the  maxims  of  civil 
law  he  shows,  that  even  in  sharpest  penal  laws  the  same  reason  hath  the 
same  right ;  and  in  gentler  laws,  that  from  like  causes  to  like  the  law  inter 
prets  rightly.  But  it  may  be  objected,  saith  he,  that  nothing  destroys  the 
end  of  wedlock  so  much  as  adultery.  To  which  he  answers,  that  marriage 
was  not  ordained  only  for  copulation,  but  for  mutual  help  and  comfort  of 
life :  and  if  we  mark  diligently  the  nature  of  our  Saviour's  commands,  we 
shall  find  that  both  their  beginning  and  their  end  consists  in  charity  ;  whose 
will  is,  that  we  should  so  be  good  to  others,  as  that  we  be  not  cruel  to  our 
selves:  and  hence  it  appears  why  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  mentioning  this  precept  of  Christ,  add  no  exception,  because 
exceptions  that  arise  from  natural  equity  are  included  silently  under  general 
terms :  it  would  be  considered  therefore,  whether  the  same  equity  may  not 
have  place  in  other  cases  less  frequent.  Thus  far  he. 

From  hence  is  what  I  add :  First,  that  this  saying  of  Christ,  as  it  is 
usually  expounded,  can  be  no  law  at  all,  that  a  man  for  no  cause  should 
separate  but  for  adultery,  except  it  be  a  supernatural  law,  not  binding  us  as 
we  now  are :  had  it  been  the  law  of  nature,  either  the  Jews,  or  some  other 
wise  and  civil  nation,  would  have  pressed  it :  or  let  it  be  so,  yet  that  law, 
Deut.  xxiv.  1,  whereby  a  man  hath  leave  to  part,  whenas  for  just  and  natural 
cause  discovered  he  cannot  live,  is  a  law  ancienter  and  deeper  engraven  in 
blameless  nature  than  the  other:  therefore  the  inspired  lawgiver  Moses  took 
care,  that  this  should  be  specified  and  allowed  ;  the  other  he  let  vanish  in 
silence,  not  once  repeated  in  the  volume  of  his  law,  even  as  the  reason  of 
it  vanished  with  Paradise.  Secondly,  this  can  be  no  new  command,  for 
the  gospel  enjoins  no  new  morality,  save  only  the  infinite  enlargement  of 
charity,  which  in  this  respect  is  called  the  new  commandment  by  St.  John, 
as  being  the  accomplishment  of  every  command.  Thirdly,  it  is  no  command 
of  perfection  further  than  it  partakes  of  charity,  which  is  "  the  bond  of  per 
fection."  Those  commands  therefore,  which  compel  us  to  self-cruelty  above 
our  strength,  so  hardly  will  help  forward  to  perfection,  that  they  hinder  and 
set  backward  in  all  the  common  rudiments  of  Christianity,  as  was  proved. 
It  being  thus  clear,  that  the  words  of  Christ  can  be  no  kind  of  command  as 
they  are  vulgarly  taken,  we  shall  now  see  in  what  sense  they  may  be  a 
command,  and  that  an  excellent  one,  the  same  with  that  of  Moses,  and  no 
other.  Moses  had  granted,  that  only  for  a  natural  annoyance,  defect,  or 
dislike,  whether  in  body  or  mind,  (for  so  the  Hebrew  word  plainly  notes,) 
which  a  man  could  not  force  himself  to  live  with,  he  might  give  a  bill  of 
divorce,  thereby  forbidding  any  other  cause,  wherein  amendment  or  recon 
ciliation  might  have  place.  This  law  the  Pharisees  depraving  extended  to 
any  slight  contentious  cause  whatsoever.  Christ  therefore  seeing  where 
they  halted,  urges  the  negative  part  of  the  law,  which  is  necessarily  under.- 
stood,  (for  the  determinate  permission  of  Moses  binds  them  from  further 
license,)  and  checking  their  supercilious  drift,  declares  that  no  accidental, 
temporary,  or  reconcileable  offence  (except  fornication)  can  justify  a  divorce. 
He  touches  not  here  those  natural  and  perpetual  hinderances  of  society, 
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whether  in  body  or  mind,  which  are  not  to  be  removed ;  for  such  as  they 
are  aptest  to  cause  an  unchangeable  offence,  so  are  they  not  capable  of  re 
concilement,  because  not  of  amendment,  they  do  not  break  indeed,  but  they 
annihilate  the  bands  of  marriage  more  than  adultery.  For  that  fault  com 
mitted  argues  not  always  a  hatred  either  natural  or  incidental  against  whom 
it  is  committed ;  neither  does  it  infer  a  disability  of  all  future  helpfulness, 
or  loyalty,  or  loving  agreement,  being  once  past  and  pardoned,  where  it  can 
be  pardoned  :  but  that  which  naturally  distastes,  and  "  finds  no  favour  in 
the  eyes"  of  matrimony,  can  never  be  concealed,  never  appeased,  never 
intermitted,  but  proves  a  perpetual  nullity  of  love  and  contentment,  a  soli 
tude  and  dead  vacation  of  all  acceptable  conversing.  Moses  therefore  per 
mits  divorce,  but  in  cases  only  that  have  no  hands  to  join,  and  more  need 
of  separating  than  adultery.  Christ  forbids  it,  but  in  matters  only  that  may 
accord,  and  those  less  than  fornication.  Thus  is  Moses'  law  here  plainly 
confirmed,  and  those  causes  which  he  permitted  not  a  jot  gainsaid.  And 
that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  place,  I  prove  by  no  less  an  author  than 
St.  Paul  himself,  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11;  upon  which  text  interpreters  agree, 
that  the  apostle  only  repeats  the  precept  of  Christ :  where  while  he  speaks 
of  the  "  wife's  reconcilement  to  her  husband,"  he  puts  it  out  of  controversy, 
that  our  Saviour  meant  chiefly  matters  of  strife  and  reconcilement ;  of  which 
sort  he  would  n§t  that  any  difference  should  be  the  occasion  of  divorce, 
except  fornication.  And  that  we  may  learn  better  how  to  value  a  grave 
and  prudent  law  of  Moses,  and  how  unadvisedly  we  smatter  with  our  lips, 
when  we  talk  of  Christ's  abolishing  any  judicial  law  of  his  great  Father, 
except  in  some  circumstances  which  are  judaical  rather  than  judicial,  and 
need  no  abolishing,  but  cease  of  themselves ;  I  say  again,  that  this  recited  law 
of  Moses  contains  a  cause  of  divorce  greater  beyond  compare  than  that  for 
adultery :  and  whoso  cannot  so  conceive  it,  errs  and  wrongs  exceedingly  a 
law  of  deep  wisdom  for  want  of  well  fathoming.  For  let  him  mark,  no  man 
urges  the  just  divorcing  of  adultery  as  it  is  a  sin,  but  as  it  is  an  injury  to  mar 
riage  ;  and  though  it  be  but  once  committed,  and  that  without  malice,  whether 
through  importunity  or  opportunity,  the  gospel  does  not  therefore  dissuade 
him  who  would  therefore  divorce  ;  but  that  natural  hatred  whenever  it  arises, 
is  a  greater  evil  in  marriage  than  the  accident  of  adultery,  a  greater  defraud 
ing,  a  greater  injustice,  and  yet  not  blameable,  he  who  understands  not  after 
all  this  representing,  I  doubt  his  will  like  a  hard  spleen  draws  faster  than  his 
understanding  can  well  sanguify :  nor  did  that  man  ever  know  or  feel  what 
it  is  to  love  truly,  nor  ever  yet  comprehend  in  his  thoughts  what  the  true 
intent  of  marriage  is.  And  this  also  will  be  somewhat  above  his  reach, 
but  yet  no  less  a  truth  for  lack  of  his  perspective,  that  as  no  man  apprehends 
what  vice  is  so  well  as  he  who  is  truly  virtuous,  no  man  knows  hell  like 
him  who  converses  most  in  heaven ;  so  there  is  none  that  can  estimate  the 
evil  and  the  affliction  of  a  natural  hatred  in  matrimony,  unless  he  have  a 
soul  gentle  enough  and  spacious  enough  to  contemplate  what  is  true  love. 
And  the  reason  why  men  so  disesteem  this  wise-judging  law  of  God, 
and  count  hate,  or  "  the  not  finding  of  favour,"  as  it  is  there  termed,  a 
humourous,  a  dishonest,  and  slight  cause  of  divorce,  is  because  themselves 
apprehend  so  little  of  what  true  concord  means:  for  if  they  did,  they  would 
be  juster  in  their  balancing  between  natural  hatred  and  casual  adultery ; 
this  being  but  a  transient  injury,  and  soon  amended,  I  mean  as  to  the  party 
against  whom  the  trespass  is:  but  that  other  being  an  unspeakable  and 
unremitting  sorrow  and  offence,  whereof  no  amends  can  be  made,  no  cure, 
no  ceasing  but  by  divorce,  which  like  a  divine  touch  in  one  moment  heals 
all,  and  (like  the  word  of  God)  in  one  instant  hushes  outrageous  tempests 
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into  a  sudden  stillness  and  peaceful  calm.  Yet  all  this  so  great  a  good  of 
God's  own  enlarging  to  us  is,  by  the  hard  reins  of  them  that  fit  us,  wholly 
diverted  and  embezzled  from  us.  Maligners  of  mankind !  But  who  hath 
taught  you  to  mangle  thus,  and  make  more  gashes  in  the  miseries  of  a 
blameless  creature,  with  the  leaden  daggers  of  your  literal  decrees,  to  whose 
ease  you  cannot  add  the  tithe  of  one  small  atom,  but  by  letting  alone  your 
unhelpful  surgery.  As  for  such  as  think  wandering  concupiscence  to  be 
here  newly  and  more  precisely  forbidden  than  it  was  before;  if  the  apostle 
can  convince  them,  we  know  that  we  are  to  "  know  lust  by  the  law,"  and 
not  by  any  new  discovery  of  the  gospel.  The  law  of  Moses  knew  what  it 
permitted,  and  the  gospel  knew  what  it  forbid ;  he  that  under  a  peevish 
conceit  of  debarring  concupiscence,  shall  go  about  to  make  a  novice  of 
Moses,  (not  to  say  a  worse  thing,  for  reverence  sake,)  and  such  a  one  of 
God  himself,  as  is  a  horror  to  think,  to  bind  our  Saviour  in  the  default  of  a 
downright  promise-breaking;  and  to  bind  the  disunions  of  complaining 
nature  in  chains  together,  and  curb  them  with  a  canon  bit ;  it  is  he  that 
commits  all  the  whoredom  and  adultery  which  himself  adjudges,  besides 
the  former  guilt  so  manifold  that  lies  upon  him.  And  if  none  of  these  con 
siderations,  with  all  their  weight  and  gravity,  can  avail  to  the  dispossessing 
him  of  his  precious  literalism,  let  some  one  or  other  entreat  him  but  to  read 
on  in  the  same  19th  of  Matth.  till  he  comes  to  that  place  that  says,  "  Some 
make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake."  And  if 
then  he  please  to  make  use  of  Origen's  knife,  he  may  do  well  to  be  his  own 
carver. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Whether  the  words  of  our  Saviour  be  rightly  expounded  only  of  actual  for 
nication  to  be  the  cause  of  divorce.  The  opinion  of  Grotius ,  with  other 
reasons. 

BUT  because  we  know  that  Christ  never  gave  a  judicial  law,  and  that 
the  word  fornication  is  variously  significant  in  Scripture,  it  will  be  much 
right  done  to  our  Saviour's  words,  to  consider  diligently  whether  it  be 
meant  here,  that  nothing  but  actual  fornication  proved  by  witness  can  war 
rant  a  divorce ;  for  so  our  canon  law  judges.  Nevertheless,  as  I  find  that 
Grotius  on  this  place  hath  observed  the  Christian  emperors,  Theodosius 
the  lid  and  Justinian,  men  of  high  wisdom  and  reputed  piety,  decreed  it  to 
be  a  divorcive  fornication,  if  the  wife  attempted  either  against  the  know 
ledge,  or  obstinately  against  the  will  of  her  husband,  such  things  as  gave 
open  suspicion  of  adulterizing ;  as  the  wilful  haunting  of  feasts,  and  invi 
tations  with  men  not  of  near  kindred;  the  lying  forth  of  her  house,  without 
probable  cause;  the  frequenting  of  theatres  against  her  husband's  mind ;  her 
endeavour  to  prevent  or  destroy  conception.  Hence  that  of  Jerom,  "  where 
fornication  is  suspected,  the  wife  may  lawfully  be  divorced  :"  not  that  every 
motion  of  a  jealous  mind  should  be  regarded,  but  that  it  should  not  be 
exacted  to  prove  all  things  by  the  visibility  of  law  witnessing,  or  else  to 
hoodwink  the  mind  :  for  the  law  is  not  able  to  judge  of  these  things  but  by 
the  rule  of  equity,  and  by  permitting  a  wise  man  to  walk  the  middle  way 
of  prudent  circumspection,  neither  wretchedly  jealous,  nor  stupidly  and 
tamely  patient.  To  this  purpose  hath  Grotius  in  his  notes.  He  shows 
also,  that  fornication  is  taken  in  Scripture  for  such  a  continual  headstrong 
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behaviour,  as  tends  to  plain  contempt  of  the  husband,  and  proves  it  out  of 
Judges  xix.  2,  where  the  Levite's  wife  is  said  to  have  played  the  whore 
against  him  ;  which  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint,  with  the  Chaldean,  inter 
pret  only  of  stubborness  and  rebellion  against  her  husband :  and  to  this  I 
add,  that  Kimchi,  and  the  two  other  rabbies  who  gloss  the  text,  are  in  the 
same  opinion.  Ben  Gersom  reasons,  that  had  it  been  whoredom,  a  Jew 
and  a  Levite  would  have  disdained  to  fetch  her  again.  And  this  I  shall 
contribute,  that  had  it  been  whoredom,  she  would  have  chosen  any  other 
place  to  run  to  than  to  her  father's  house,  it  being  so  infamous  for  a  Hebrew 
wToman  to  play  the  harlot,  and  so  opprobrious  to  the  parents.  Fornication 
then  in  this  place  of  the  judges  is  understood  for  stubborn  disobedience 
against  the  husband,  and  not  for  adultery.  A  sin  of  that  sudden  activity, 
as  to  be  already  committed  when  no  more  is  done,  but  only  looked' un- 
chastely :  which  yet  I  should  be  loth  to  judge  worthy  a  divorce,  though  in 
our  Saviour's  language  it  be  called  adultery.  Nevertheless,  when  palpable 
and  frequent  signs  are  given,  the  law  of  God,  Numb,  v.,  so  far  gave  way 
to  the  jealousy  of  a  man,  as  that  the  woman,  set  before  the  sanctuary  with 
her  head  uncovered,  was  adjured  by  the  priest  to  swear  whether  she  were 
false  or  no,  and  constrained  to  drink  that  "  bitter  water,"  with  an  undoubted 
"  curse  of  rottenness  and  tympany"  to  follow,  unless  she  wrere  innocent. 
And  the  jealous  man  had  not  been  guiltless  before  God,  as  seems  by  the 
last  verse,  if  having  such  a  suspicion  in  his  head,  he  should  neglect  his 
trial;  which  if  to  this  day  it  be  not  to  be  used,  or  be  thought  as  uncertain 
of  effect  as  our  antiquated  law  of  Ordalium,  yet  all  equity  will  judge,  that 
many  adulterous  demeanours,  which  are  of  lewd  suspicion  and  example, 
may  be  held  sufficient  to  incur  a  divorce,  though  the  act  itself  hath  not 
been  proved.  And  seeing  the  generosity  of  our  nation  is  so,  as  to  account 
no  reproach  more  abominable  than  to  be  nicknamed  the  husband  of  an 
adulteress;  that  our  law  should  not  be  as  ample  as  the  law  of  God,  to  vin 
dicate  a  man  from  that  ignoble  sufferance,  is  our  barbarous  unskilfulness, 
not  considering  that  the  law  should  be  exasperated  according  to  our  esti 
mation  of  the  injury.  And  if  it  must  be  suffered  till  the  act  be  visibly  proved, 
Solomon  himself,  whose  judgment  will  be  granted  to  surpass  the  acuteness 
of  any  canonist,  confesses,  Prov.  xxx.  19,  20,  that  for  the  act  of  adultery 
it  is  as  difficult  to  be  found  as  the  "  track  of  an  eagle  in  the  air,  or  the  way 
of  a  ship  in  the  sea ;"  so  that  a  man  may  be  put  to  unmanly  indignities  ere 
it  be  found  out.  This  therefore  may  be  enough  to  inform  us,  that  divorcive 
adultery  is  not  limited  by  our  Saviour  to  the  utmost  act,  and  that  to  be  at 
tested  always  by  eyewitness,  but  may  be  extended  also  to  divers  obvious 
actions,  which  either  plainly  lead  to  adultery,  or  give  such  presumption 
whereby  sensible  men  may  suspect  the  deed  to  be  already  done.  And  this 
the  rather  may  be  thought,  in  that  our  Saviour  chose  to  use  the  word  For 
nication,  which  word  is  found  to  signify  other  matrimonial  transgressions 
of  main  breach  to  that  covenant  besides  actual  adultery.  For  that  sin 
needed  not  the  riddance  of  divorce,  but  of  death  by  the  law,  which  was 
active  even  till  then  by  the  example  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery ;  or 
if  the  law  had  been  dormant,  our  Saviour  was  more  likely  to  have  told 
them  of  their  neglect,  than  to  have  let  a  capital  crime  silently  scape  into  a 
divorce :  or  if  it  be  said,  his  business  was  not  to  tell  them  what  was  crimi 
nal  in  the  civil  courts,  but  what  was  sinful  at  the  bar  of  conscience,  how 
dare  they  then,  having  no  other  ground  than  these  our  Saviour's  words, 
draw  that  into  the  trial  of  law,  which  both  by  Moses  and  our  Saviour  was 
left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  conscience?  But  we  take  from  our  Saviour,  say 
they,  only  that  it  was  adultery,  and  our  law  of  itself  applies  the  punishment. 
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But  by  their  leave  that  so  argue,  the  great  Lawgiver  of  all  the  world,  who 
knew  best  what  was  adultery,  both  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gentile,  appointed 
no  such  applying,  and  never  likes  when  mortal  men  will  be  vainly  pre 
suming  to  outstrip  his  justice. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Christ's  manner  of  teaching.  St.  Paul  adds  to  this  matter  of  divorce  with 
out  command,  to  show  the  matter  to  be  of  equity  ,  not  of  rigour.  That  the 
bondage  of  a  Christian  may  be  as  much,  and  his  peace  as  little,  in  some 
other  marriages  besides  idolatrous.  If  those  arguments  therefore  be  good 
in  that  one  case,  why  not  in  those  other  ?  Therefore  the  apostle  himself 
adds, 


THUS  at  length  we  see  both  by  this  and  other  places,  that  there  is  scarce 
any  one  saying  in  the  gospel  but  must  be  read  with  limitations  and  dis 
tinctions  to  be  rightly  understood  ;  for  Christ  gives  no  full  comments  or 
continued  discourses,  but  (as  Demetrius  the  rhetorician  phrases  it)  speaks 
oft  in  monosyllables,  like  a  master  scattering-the  heavenly  grain  of  his  doo- 
trine  like  pearls  here  and  there,  which  requires  a  skilful  and  laborious 
gatherer,  who  >  must  compare  the  words  he  finds  with  other  precepts,  with 
the  end  of  every  ordinance,  and  with  the  general  analogy  of  evangelic  doc 
trine  :  otherwise  many  particular  sayings  would  be  but  strange  repugnant 
riddles,  and  the  church  would  offend  in  granting  divorce  for  frigidity,  which 
is  not  here  excepted  with  adultery,  but  by  them  added.  And  this  was  it 
undoubtedly,  which  gave  reason  to  St.  Paul  of  his  own  authority,  as  he 
professes,  and  without  command  from  the  Lord,  to  enlarge  the  seeming 
construction  of  those  places  in  the  gospel,  by  adding  a  case  wherein  a  per 
son  deserted  (whicn  is  something  less  than  divorced)  may  lawfully  marry 
again.  And  having  declared  his  opinion  in  one  case,  he  leaves  a  further 
liberty  for  Christian  prudence  to  determine  in  cases  of  like  importance, 
using  words  so  plain  as  not  to  be  shifted  off,  "  that  a  brother  or  a  sister  is 
not  under  bondage  in  such  cases  ;"  adding  also,  that  "  God  hath  called  us 
to  peace"  in  marriage. 

Now  if  it  be  plain,  that  a  Christian  may  be  brought  into  unworthy  bon 
dage,  and  his  religious  peace  not  only  interrupted  now  and  then,  but  per 
petually  and  finally  hindered  in  wedlock,  by  misyoking  with  a  diversity 
of  nature  as  well  as  of  religion,  the  reasons  of  St.  Paul  cannot  be  made 
special  to  that  one  case  of  infidelity  but  are  of  equal  moment  to  a  divorce, 
wherever  Christian  liberty  and  peace  are  without  fault  equally  obstructed: 
that  the  ordinance  which  God  gave  to  our  comfort  may  not  be  pinned  upon 
us  to  our  undeserved  thraldom,  to  be  cooped  up,  as  it  were  in  mockery  of 
wedlock,  to  a  perpetual  betrothed  lonelir^ess  and  discontent,  if  nothing 
worse  ensue.  There  being  nought  else  of  marriage  left  between  such,  but 
a  displeasing  and  forced  remedy  against  the  sting  of  a  brute  desire  :  which 
fleshly  accustoming  without  the  soul's  union  and  commixture  of  intellectual 
delight,  as  it  is  rather  a  soiling  than  a  fulfilling  of  marriage  rites,  so  is  it 
enough  to  abase  the  mettle  of  a  generous  spirit,  and  sinks  him  to  a  low 
and  vulgar  pitch  of  endeavour  in  all  his  actions  ;  or,  (which  is  worse,) 
leaves  him  in  a  despairing  plight  of  abject  and  hardened  thoughts:  which 
condition  rather  than  a  good  man  should  fall  into,  a  man  useful  in  the  ser 
vice  of  God  and  mankind,  Christ  himself  hath  taught  us  to  dispense  with 
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the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  his  worship,  even  for  a  bodily  healing  to  dis 
pense  with  that  holy  and  speculative  rest  of  sabbath,  much  more  then  with 
the  erroneous  observance  of  an  ill-knotted  marriage,  for  the  sustaining  of 
an  overcharged  faith  and  perseverance. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  that  "  charity  believeth  all  things."  What  is  to 
be  said  to  the  license  which  is  vainly  feared  will  grow  hereby.  What  to 
those  who  never  have  done  prescribing  patience  in  this  case.  The  papist 
most  severe  against  divorce,  yet  most  easy  to  all  license.  Of  all  the  mise 
ries  in  marriage  God  is  to  be  cleared,  and  the  faults  to  be  laid  on  marts 
unjust  laws. 

AND  though  bad  causes  would  take  license  by  this  pretext,  if  that  can 
not  be  remedied,  upon  their  conscience  be  it  who  shall  so  do.  This  was 
that  hardness  of  heart,  and  abuse  of  a  good  law,  which  Moses  was  content 
to  suffer,  rather  than  good  men  should  not  have  it  at  all  to  use  needfully. 
And  he  who  to  run  after  one  lost  sheep  left  ninety-nine  of  his  own  flock  at 
random  in  the  wilderness,  would  little  perplex  his  thoughts  for  the  obdu- 
ring  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  such  as  will  daily  take  worse  liberties, 
whether  they  have  permission  or  not.  To  conclude,  as  without  charity 
God  hath  given  no  commandment  to  men,  so  without  it  neither  can  men 
rightly  believe  any  commandment  given.  For  every  act  of  true  faith,  as 
well  that  whereby  we  believe  the  law,  as  that  whereby  we  endeavour  the 
law,  is  wrought  in  us  by  charity,  according  to  that  in  the  divine  hymn  of 
St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiii.  "  Charity  believeth  all  things ;"  not  as  if  she  were 
so  credulous,  which  is  the  exposition  hitherto  current,  for  that  were  a  trivial 
praise,  but  to  teach  us  that  charity  is  the  high  governess  of  our  belief,  and 
that  we  cannot  safely  assent  to  any  precept  written  in  the  Bible,  but  as 
charity  commends  it  to  us.  Which  agrees  with  that  of  the  same  apostle 
to  the  Eph.  iv.  14,  15;  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  way  to  get  a  sure  un 
doubted  knowledge  of  things,  is  to  hold  that  for  truth  which  accords  most 
with  charity.  Whose  unerring  guidance  and  conduct  having  followed  as 
a  loadstar,  with  all  diligence  and  fidelity,  in  this  question ;  I  trust  (through 
the  help  of  that  illuminating  spirit  which  hath  favoured  me)  to  have  done 
no  every  day's  work,  in  asserting  after  many  the  words  of  Christ,  with 
other  scriptures  of  great  concernment,  from  burdensome  and  remorseless 
obscurity,  tangled  with  manifold  repugnances,  to  their  native  lustre  and 
consent  between  each  other;  hereby  also  dissolving  tedious  and  Gordian 
difficulties,  which  have  hitherto  molested  the  church  of  God,  and  are  now 
decided  not  with  the  sword  of  Alexander,  but  with  the  immaculate  hands 
of  charity,  to  the  unspeakable  good  of  Christendom.  And  let  the  extreme 
literalist  sit  down  now,  and  revolve  whether  this  in  all  necessity  be  not 
the  due  result  of  our  Saviour's  words,  or  if  he  persist  to  be  otherwise 
opinioned,  let  him  well  advise,  lest  thinking  to  gripe  fast  the  gospel,  he  be 
found  instead  with  the  canon  law  in  his  fist :  whose  boisterous  edicts  tyran 
nizing  the  blessed  ordinance  of  marriage  into  the  quality  of  a  most  unnatu 
ral  and  unchristianly  yoke  halh  given  the  flesh  this  advantage  to  hate  it, 
and  turn  aside,  ofttimes  unwillingly,  to  all  dissolute  uncleanness,  even  till 
punishment  itself  is  weary  of  and  overcome  by  the  incredible  frequency 
of  trading  lust  and  uncontrolled  adulteries.  Yet  men  whose  creed  is  cus- 
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torn,  I  doubt  not  will  be  still  endeavouring  to  hide  the  sloth  of  their  timo 
rous  capacities  with  this  pretext,  that  for  all  this  it  is  better  to  endure  with 
patience  and  silence  this  affliction  which  God  hath  sent.  And  I  agree  it 
is  true,  if  this  be  exhorted  and  not  enjoined ;  but  withal  it  will  be  wisely 
done  to  be  as  sure  as  may  be,  that  what  man's  iniquity  hath  laid  on  be  not 
imputed  to  God's  sending,  lest  under  the  colour  of  an  affected  patience  \ve 
detain  ourselves  at  the  gulf's  mouth  of  many  hideous  temptations,  not  to 
be  withstood  without  proper  gifts,  which  (as  Perkins  well  notes)  God  gives 
not  ordinarily,  no  not  to  most  earnest  prayers.  Therefore  we  pray,  "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation ;"  a  vain  prayer,  if,  having  led  ourselves  thither, 
we  love  to  stay  in  that  perilous  condition.  God  sends  remedies  as  well 
as  evils,  under  which  he  who  lies  and  groans  that  may  lawfully  acquit 
himself,  is  accessory  to  his  own  ruin ;  nor  will  it  excuse  him  though  he 
suffer  through  a  sluggish  fearfulness  to  search  thoroughly  what  is  lawful, 
for  fear  of  disquieting  the  secure  falsity  of  an  old  opinion.  Who  doubts 
not  but  that  it  may  be  piously  said,  to  him  who  would  dismiss  his  frigidity, 
Bear  your  trial :  take  it  as  if  God  would  have  you  live  this  life  of  conti 
nence  ?  if  he  exhort  this,  I  hear  him  as  an  angel,  though  he  speak  without 
warrant ;  but  if  he  would  compel  me,  I  know  him  for  Satan.  To  him  who 
divorces  an  adulteress,  piety  might  say,  pardon  her ;  you  may  show  much 
mercy,  you  may  win  a  soul :  yet  the  law  both  of  God  and  man  leaves  it 
freely  to  him :  for  God  loves  not  to  plough  out  the  heart  of  our  endeavours 
with  overhard  and  sad  tasks.  God  delights  not  to  make  a  drudge  of  vir 
tue,  whose  actions  must  be  all  elective  and  unconstrained.  Forced  virtue 
is  as  a  bolt  overshot :  it  goes  neither  forward  nor  backward,  and  does  no 
good  as  it  stands.  Seeing  therefore  that  neither  Scripture  nor  reason  hath 
laid  this  unjust  austerity  upon  divorce,  we  may  resolve  that  nothing  else 
hath  wrought  it  but  that  letter-bound  servility  of  the  canon  doctors,  suppo 
sing  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  and  out  of  the  art  they  have  to  lay  unne 
cessary  burdens  upon  all  men,  to  make  a  fair  show  in  the  fleshly  observance 
of  matrimony,  though  peace  and  love  with  all  other  conjugal  respects  fare 
never  so  ill.  And  indeed  the  papists,  who  are  the  strictest  forbidders  of 
divorce,  are  the  easiest  libertines  to  admit  of  grossest  uncleanness ;  as  if 
they  had  a  design  by  making  wedlock  a  supportless  yoke,  to  violate  it 
most,  under  colour  of  preserving  it  most  inviolable ;  and  withal  delighting 
(as  their  mystery  is)  to  make  men  the  day  labourers  of  their  own  afflictions, 
as  if  there  were  such  a  scarcity  of  miseries  from  abroad,  that  we  should  be 
made  to  melt  our  choicest  home  blessings,  and  coin  them  into  crosses,  for 
want  whereby  to  hold  commerce  with  patience.  If  any  therefore  who 
shall  hap  to  read  this  discourse,  hath  been  through  misadventure  ill  engaged 
in  this  contracted  evil  here  complained  of,  and  finds  the  fits  and  workings 
of  a  high  impatience  frequently  upon  him ;  of  all  those  wild  words  which 
men  in  misery  think  to  ease  themselves  by  uttering,  let  him  not  open  his 
lips  against  the  providence  of  Heaven,  or  tax  the  ways  of  God  and  his  di 
vine  truth :  for  they  are  equal,  easy,  and  not  burdensome :  nor  do  they 
ever  cross  the  just  and  reasonable  desires  of  men,  nor  involve  this  our  por 
tion  of  mortal  life  into  a  necessity  of  sadness  and  malecontent,  by  laws  com- .» 
mariding  over  the  unreducible  antipathies  of  nature,  sooner  or  later  found, 
but  allow  us  to  remedy  and  shake  off*  those  evils  into  which  human  error 
hath  led  us  through  the  midst  of  our  best  intentions,  and  to  support  our 
incident  extremities  by  that  authentic  precept  of  sovereign  charity,  whose 
grand  commission  is  to  do  and  to  dispose  over  all  the  ordinances  of  God 
to  man,  that  love  and  truth  may  advance  each  other  to  everlasting.  While 
we,  literally  superstitious,  through  customary  faintness  of  heart,  not  ven- 
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turing  to  pierce  with  our  free  thoughts  into  the  full  latitude  of  nature  and 
religion,  abandon  ourselves  to  serve  under  the  tyranny  of  usurped  opinions; 
suffering  those  ordinances  which  were  allotted  to  our  solace  and  reviving, 
to  trample  over  us,  and  hale  us  into  a  multitude  of  sorrows,  which  God 
never  meant  us.  And  where  he  sets  us  in  a  fair  allowance  of  way,  with 
honest  liberty  and  prudence  to  our  guard,  we  never  leave  subtilizing  and 
casuisting  till  we  have  straightened  and  pared  that  liberal  path  into  a 
razor's  edge  to  walk  on;  between  a  precipice  of  unnecessary  mischief  on 
either  side,  and  starting  at  every  false  alarm,  we  do  not  know  which  way 
to  set  a  foot  forward  with  manly  confidence  and  Christian  resolution, 
through  the  confused  ringing  in  our  ears  of  panic  scruples  and  amazements. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

That  the  matter  of  divorce  is  not  to  be  tried  by  law,  but  by  conscience,  as 
many  other  sins  are.  The  magistrate  can  only  see  that  the  condition  of 
the  divorce  be  just  and  equal.  The  opinion  of  Fagius,  and  the  reasons  of 
this  assertion. 

ANOTHER  act  of  papal  encroachment  it  was,  to  pluck  the  power  and 
arbitrement  of  divorce  from  the  master  of  the  family,  into  whose  hands  God 
and  the  law  of  all  nations  had  put  it,  and  Christ  so  left  it,  preaching  only 
to  the  conscience,  and  not  authorizing  a  judicial  court  to  toss  about  and 
divulge  the  unaccountable  and  secret  reason  of  disaffection  between  man 
and  wife,  as  a  thing  most  improperly  answerable  to  any  such  kind  of  trial. 
But  the  popes  of  Rome,  perceiving  the  great  revenue  and  high  authority 
it  would  give  them  even  over  princes,  to  have  the  judging  and  deciding  of 
such  a  main  consequence  in  the  life  of  man  as  was  divorce ;  wrought  so 
upon  the  superstition  of  those  ages,  as  to  divest  them  of  that  right,  which 
God  from  the  beginning  had  entrusted  to  the  husband :  by  which  means 
they  subjected  that  ancient  and  naturally  domestic  prerogative  to  an  exter 
nal  and  unbefitting  judicature.  For  although  differences  in  divorce  about 
dowries,  jointures,  and  the  like,  besides  the  punishing  of  adultery,  ought 
not  to  pass  without  referring,  if  need  be,  to  the  magistrate ;  yet  that  the 
absolute  and  final  hindering  of  divorce  cannot  belong  to  any  civil  or  earthly 
power,  against  the  will  and  consent  of  both  parties,  or  of  the  husband  alone, 
some  reasons  will  be  here  urged  as  shall  not  need  to  decline  the  touch. 
But  first  I  shall  recite  what  hath  been  already  yielded  by  others  in  favour 
of  this  opinion.  Grotius  and  many  more  agree,  that  notwithstanding  what 
Christ  spake  therein  to  the  conscience,  the  magistrate  is  not  thereby  enjoined 
aught  against  the  preservation  of  civil  peace,  of  equity,  and  of  convenience. 
And  among  these  Fagius  is  most  remarkable,  and  gives  the  same  liberty  of 
pronouncing  divorce  to  the  Christian  magistrate  as  the  Mosaic  had.  "  For 
whatever,"  saith  he,  "  Christ  spake  to  the  regenerate,  the  judge  hath  to 
deal  with  the  vulgar:  if  therefore  any  through  hardness  of  heart  will  not  be 
a  tolerable  wife  to  her  husband,  it  will  be  lawful  as  well  now  as  of  old 
to  pass  the  bill  of  divorce,  not  by  private  but  by  public  authority.  Nor 
doth  man  separate  them  then,  but  God  by  his  law  of  divorce  given  by 
Moses.  What  can  hinder  the  magistrate  from  so  doing,  to  whose  govern 
ment  all  outward  things  are  subject,  to  separate  and  remove  from  perpetual 
vexation,  and  no  small  danger,  those  bodies  whose  minds  are  already 
separate  ;  it  being  his  office  to  procure  peaceable  and  convenient  living  in 
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the  commonwealth ;  and  being  as  certain  also,  that  they  so  necessarily  sepa 
rated  cannot  all  receive  a  single  life?"  And  this  I  observe,  that  our  divines 
do  generally  condemn  separation  of  bed  and  board,  without  the  liberty  of 
second  choice ;  if  that  therefore  in  some  cases  be  most  purely  necessary, 
(as  who  so  blockish  to  deny  ?)  then  is  this  also  as  needful.  Thus  far  by 
others  is  already  well  stepped,  to  inform  us  that  divorce  is  not  a  matter  of 
law,  but  of  charity :  if  there  remain  a  furlong  yet  to  end  the  question,  these 
following  reasons  may  serve  to  gain  it  with  any  apprehension  not  too  un 
learned  or  too  wayward.  First,  because  ofttimes  the  causes  of  seeking 
divorce  reside  so  deeply  in  the  radical  and  innocent  affections  of  nature,  as 
is  not  within  the  diocese  of  law  to  tamper  with.  Other  relations  may  aptly 
enough  be  held  together  by  a  civil  and  virtuous  love :  but  the  duties  of  man 
and  wife  are  such  as  are  chiefly  conversant  in  that  love  which  is  most 
ancient  and  merely  natural,  whose  two  prime  statutes  are  to  join  itself  to 
that  which  is  good,  and  acceptable,  and  friendly ;  and  to  turn  aside  and 
depart  from  what  is  disagreeable,  displeasing,  and  unlike :  of  the  two  this 
latter  is  the  strongest,  and  most  equal  to  be  regarded ;  for  although  a  man 
may  often  be  unjust  in  seeking  that  which  he  loves,  yet  he  can  never  be 
unjust  or  blameable  in  retiring  from  his  endless  trouble  and  distaste,  when 
as  his  tarrying  can  redound  to  no  true  content  on  either  side.  Hate  is 
of  all  things  the  mightiest  divider,  nay  is  division  itself.  To  couple  hatred 
therefore,  though  wedlock  try  all  her  golden  links,  and  borrow  to  her 
aid  all  the  iron  manacles  and  fetters  of  law,  it  does  but  seek  to  twist  a 
rope  of  sand,  which  was  a  task  they  say  that  posed  the  devil :  and  that 
sluggish  fiend  in  hell,  Ocnus,  whom  the  poems  tell  of,  brought  his  idle 
cordage  to  as  good  effect,  which  never  served  to  bind  with,  but  to  feed  the 
ass  that  stood  at  his  elbow.  And  that  the  restrictive  law  against  divorce 
attains  as  little  to  bind  any  thing  truly  in  a  disjointed  marriage,  or  to  keep 
it  bound,  but  serves  only  to  feed  the  ignorance  and  definitive  imper 
tinence  of  a  doltish  canon,  were  no  absurd  allusion.  To  hinder  therefore 
those  deep  and  serious  regresses  of  nature  in  a  reasonable  soul,  parting  from 
that  mistaken  help,  which  he  justly  seeks  in  a  person  created  for  him,  recol 
lecting  himself  from  an  unmeet  help  which  was  never  meant,  and  to  detain 
him  by  compulsion  in  such  an  unpredestined  misery  as  this,  is  in  diameter 
against  both  nature  and  institution:  but  to  interpose  a  jurisdictive  power 
over  the  inward  and  irremediable  disposition  of  man,  to  command  love  and 
sympathy,  to  forbid  dislike  against  the  guiltless  instinct  of  nature,  is  not 
within  the  province  of  any  law  to  reach ;  and  were  indeed  an  uncommodious 
rudeness,  not  a  just  power :  for  that  law  may  bandy  with  nature,  and  traverse 
her  sage  motions,  was  an  error  in  Callicles  the  rhetorician,  whom  Socrates 
from  high  principles  confutes  in  Plato's  Gorgias.  If  therefore  divorce  may 
be  so  natural,  and  that  law  and  nature  are  not  to  go  contrary;  then  to  for 
bid  divorce  compulsively,  is  not  only  against  nature,  but  against  law. 

Next  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  law  is  for  some  good,  that  may  be 
frequently  attained  without  the  admixture  of  a  worse  inconvenience  ;  and 
therefore  many  gross  faults,  as  ingratitude  and  the  like,  which  are  too  far 
within  the  soul  to  be  cured  by  constraint  of  law,  are  left  only  to  be  wrought 
on  by  conscience  and  persuasion.  Which  made  Aristotle,  in  the  10th  of 
his  Ethics  to  Nicoraachus,  aim  at  a  kind  of  division  of  law  into  private  or 
persuasive,  and  public  or  compulsive.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  law  forbid 
ding  divorce  never  attains  to  any  good  end  of  such  prohibition,  but  rather 
multiplies  evil.  For  if  nature's  resistless  sway  in  love  or  hate  be  once  com 
pelled,  it  grows  careless  of  itself,  vicious,  useless  to  friends,  unserviceable 
arid  spiritless  to  the  commonwealth.  Which  Moses  rightly  foresaw,  and 
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all  wise  lawgivers  that  ever  knew  man,  what  kind  of  creature  he  was.  The 
parliament  also  and  clergy  of  England  were  not  ignorant  of  this,  when  they 
consented  that  Harry  the  VIII.  might  put  away  his  queen  Anne  of  Cleve, 
whom  he  could  not  like  after  he  had  been  wedded  half  a  year;  unless  it 
were  that,  contrary  to  the  proverb,  they  made  a  necessity  of  that  which 
might  have  been  a  virtue  in  them  to  do :  for  even  the  freedom  and  emi 
nence  of  man's  creation  gives  him  to  be  a  law  in  this  matter  to  himself,  being 
the  head  of  the  other  sex  which  was  made  for  him :  whom  therefore  though 
he  ought  not  to  injure,  yet,  neither  should  he  be  forced  to  retain  in  society  to 
his  own  overthrow,  nor  to  hear  any  judge  therein  above  himself.  It  being 
also  an  unseemly  affront  to  the  sequestered  and  veiled  modesty  of  that  sex, 
to  have  her  unpleasingness  and  other  concealments  bandied  up  and  down 
and  aggravated  in  open  court  by  those  hired  masters  of  tongue-fence.  Such 
uncomely  exigences  it  befel  no  less  a  majesty  than  Henry  the  VIII.  to  be 
reduced  to,  who,  finding  just  reason  in  his  conscience  to  forego  his  brother's 
wife,  after  many  indignities  of  being  deluded,  and  made  a  boy  of  by  those 
his  two  cardinal  judges,  was  constrained  at  last,  for  want  of  other  proof, 
that  she  had  been  carnally  known  by  prince  Arthur,  even  to  uncover  the 
nakedness  of  that  virtuous  lady,  and  to  recite  openly  the  obscene  evidence 
of  his  brother's  chamberlain.  Yet  it  pleased  God  to  make  him  see  all  the 
tyranny  of  Rome,  by  discovering  this  which  they  exercised  over  divorce, 
and  to  make  him  the  beginner  of  a  reformation  to  this  whole  kingdom,  by 
first  asserting  into  his  familiary  power  the  right  of  just  divorce.  It  is  true, 
an  adulteress  cannot  be  shamed  enough  by  any  public  proceeding;  but  the 
woman  whose  honour  is  not  appeached  is  less  injured  by  a  silent  dismission, 
being  otherwise  not  illiberally  dealt  with,  than  to  endure  a  clamouring  debate 
of  utterless  things,  in  a  business  of  that  civil  secrecy  and  difficult  discerning, 
as  not  to  be  overmuch  questioned  by  nearest  friends.  Which  drew  that 
answer  from  the  greatest  and  worthiest  Roman  of  his  time,  Paulus  Emilius, 
being  demanded  why  he  would  put  away  his  wife  for  no  visible  reason  ? 
"  This  shoe,"  said  he,  and  held  it  out  on  his  foot,  "is  a  neat  shoe,  a  new 
shoe,  and  yet  none  of  you  know  where  it  wrings  me;"  much  less  by  the 
unfamiliar  cognizance  of  a  feed  gamester  can  such  a  private  difference  be 
examined,  neither  ought  it. 

Again,  if  law  aim  at  the  firm  establishment  and  preservation  of  matri 
monial  faith,  we  know  that  cannot  thrive  under  violent  means,  but  is  the 
more  violated.  It  is  not  when  two  unfortunately  met  are  by  the  canon 
forced  to  draw  in  that  yoke  an  unmerciful  day's  work  of  sorrow  till  death 
unharness  them,  that  then  the  law  keeps  marriage  most  un violated  and 
unbroken ;  but  when  the  law  takes  order,  that  marriage  be  accountant 
and  responsible  to  perform  that  society,  whether  it  be  religious,  civil,  or 
corporal,  which  may  be  conscionably  required  and  claimed  therein,  or  else 
to  be  dissolved  if  it  cannot  be  undergone.  This  is  to  make  marriage  most 
indissoluble,  by  making  it  a  just  and  equal  dealer,  a  performer  of  those  due 
helps,  which  instituted  the  covenant ;  being  otherwise  a  most  unj  ust  contract, 
and  no  more  to  be  maintained  under  tuition  of  law,  than  the  vilest  fraud, 
or  cheat,  or  theft,  that  may  be  committed.  But  because  this  is  such  a  secret 
kind  of  fraud  or  theft,  as  cannot  be  discerned  by  law  but  only  by  the  plain 
tiff  himself;  therefore  to  divorce  was  never  counted  a  political  or  civil  offence, 
neither  to  Jew  nor  Gentile,  nor  by  any  judicial  intendment  of  Christ,  further 
than  could  be  discerned  to  transgress  the  allowance  of  Moses  which  was  of 
necessity  so  large,  that  it  doth  all  one  as  if  it  sent  back  the  matter  undeter 
minable  at  law,  and  intractable  by  rough  dealing,  to  have  instructions  and 
admonitions  bestowed  about  it  by  them  whose  spiritual  office  is  to  adjure 
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and  to  denounce,  and  so  left  to  the  conscience.  The  law  can  only  appoint 
the  just  and  equal  conditions  of  divorce,  and  is  to  look  how  it  is  an  injury 
to  the  divorced,  which  in  truth  it  can  be  none,  as  a  mere  separation ;  for  if 
she  consent,  wherein  has  the  law  to  right  her?  or  consent  not,  then  is  it 
either  just,  and  so  deserved ;  or  if  unjust,  such  in  all  likelihood  was  the 
divorcer :  and  to  part  from  an  unjust  man  is  a  happiness,  and  no  injury  to 
be  lamented.  But  suppose  it  to  be  an  injury,  the  law  is  not  able  to  amend 
it,  unless  she  think  it  other  than  a  miserable  redress,  to  return  back  from 
whence  she  was  expelled,  or  but  entreated  to  be  gone,  or  else  to  live  apart 
still  married  without  marriage,  a  married  widow.  Last,  if  it  be  to  chasten 
the  divorcer,  what  law  punishes  a  deed  which  is  not  moral  but  natural,  a 
deed  which  cannot  certainly  be  found  to  be  an  injury;  or  how  can  it  be 
punished  by  prohibiting  the  divorce,  but  that  the  innocent  must  equally 
partake  both  in  the  shame  and  in  the  smart  ?  So  that  which  way  soever  we 
look,  the  law  can  to  no  rational  purpose  forbid  divorce,  it  can  only  take  care 
that  the  conditions  of  divorce  be  not  injurious.  Thus  then  we  see  the  trial  of 
law,  how  impertinent  it  is  to  this  question  of  divorce  how  helpless  next,  and 
then  how  hurtful. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  last  reason  why  divorce  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  law,  it  being  against 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  The  larger  proof  whereof  referred  to 
Mr.  Selderfs  book,  "  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium."  An  objection  of 
Parceus  answered.  How  it  ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  church.  That  this 
will  not  breed  any  worse  inconvenience,  nor  so  bad  as  is  now  suffered. 

THEREFORE  the  last  reason,  why  it  should  not  be,  is  the  example  we 
have,  not  only  from  the  noblest  and  wisest  commonwealths,  guided  by  the 
clearest  light  of  human  knowledge,  but  also  from  the  divine  testimonies  of 
God  himself,  lawgiving  in  person  to  a  sanctified  people.  That  all  this  is 
true,  whoso  desires  to  know  at  large  with  least  pains,  and  expects  not  here 
overlong  rehearsals  of  that  which  is  by  others  already  so  judiciously  gather 
ed  ;  let  him  hasten  to  be  acquainted  with  that  noble  volume  written  by  our 
learned  Selden,  "  Of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,"  a  work  more 
useful  and  more  worthy  to  be  perused  by  whosoever  studies  to  be  a  great  man 
in  wisdom,  equity,  and  justice,  than  all  those  "decretals and  sumless  sums," 
which  the  pontifical  clerks  have  doted  on,  ever  since  that  unfortunate  mother 
famously  sinned  thrice,  and  died  impenitent  of  her  bringing  into  the  world 
those  two  misbegotten  infants,  and  for  ever  infants,  Lombard  and  Gratian, 
him  the  compiler  of  canon  iniquity,  the  other  the  Tubalcain  of  scholastic 
sophistry,  whose  overspreading  barbarism  hath  not  only  infused  their  own 
bastardy  upon  the  fruitfullest  part  of  human  learning,  not  only  dissipated 
and  dejected  the  clear  light  of  nature  in  us,  and  of  nations,  but  hath  tainted 
also  the  fountains  of  divine  doctrine,  and  rendered  the  pure  and  solid  law 
of  God  unbeneficial  to  us  by  their  calumnious  dunceries.  Yet  this  law, 
which  their  unskilfulness  hath  made  liable  to  all  ignominy,  the  purity  and 
wisdom  of  this  law  shall  be  the  buckler  of  our  dispute.  Liberty  of  divorce 
we  claim  not,  we  think  not  but  from  this  law ;  the  dignity,  the  faith,  the 
authority  thereof  is  now  grown  among  Christians,  O  astonishment !  a  labour 
of  no  mean  difficulty  and  envy  to  defend.  That  it  should  not  be  counted 
a  faultering  dispense,  a  flattering  permission  of  sin,  the  bill  of  adultery,  a 
snare,  is  the  expense  of  all  this  apology.  And  all  that  we  solicit  is,  that  it 
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may  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  place  where  God  set  it,  amidst  the  firma 
ment  of  his  holy  laws,  to  shine,  as  it  was  wont,  upon  the  weaknesses  and 
errors  of  men,  perishing  else  in  the  sincerity  of  their  honest  purposes :  for 
certain  there  is  no  memory  of  whoredoms  and  adulteries  left  among  us  now, 
when  this  warranted  freedom  of  God's  own  giving  is  made  dangerous  and 
discarded  for  a  scroll  of  license.  It  must  be  your  suffrages  and  votes,  0 
Englishmen,  that  this  exploded  decree  of  God  and  Moses  may  scape  and 
come  off  fair,  without  the  censure  of  a  shameful  abrogating:  which,  if  yon 
der  sun  ride  sure,  and  means  not  to  break  word  with  us  to-morrow,  was 
never  yet  abrogated  by  our  Saviour.  Give  sentence  if  you  please,  that  the 
frivolous  canon  may  reverse  the  infallible  judgment  of  Moses  and  his  great 
director.  Or  if  it  be  the  reformed  writers,  whose  doctrine  persuades  this 
rather,  their  reasons  I  dare  affirm  are  all  silenced,  unless  it  be  only  this. 
Paraeus  on  the  Corinthians  would  prove,  that  hardness  of  heart  in  divorce 
is  no  more  now  to  be  permitted,  but  to  be  amerced  with  fine  and  imprison 
ment.  I  am  not  willing  to  discover  the  forgettings  of  reverend  men,  yet 
here  I  must:  what  article^or  clause  of  the  whole  new  covenant  can  Parseus 
bring,  to  exasperate  the  judicial  law  upon  any  infirmity  under  the  gospel? 
I  say  infirmity,  for  if  it  were  the  high  hand  of  sin,  the  law  as  little  would 
have  endured  it  as  the  gospel ;  it  would  not  stretch  to  the  dividing  of  an 
inheritance ;  it  refused  to  condemn  adultery,  not  that  these  things  should 
not  be  done  at  law,  but  to  show  that  the  gospel  hath  not  the  least  influence 
upon  judicial  courts,  much  less  to  make  them  sharper  and  more  heavy, 
least  of  all  to  arraign  before  a  temporal  judge  that  which  the  law  without 
summons  acquitted.  uBut,"  saith  he,  "the  law  was  the  time  of  youth, 
under  violent  affections;  the  gospel  in  us  is  mature  age,  and  ought  to 
subdue  affections."  True,  and  so  ought  the  law  too,  if  they  be  found 
inordinate,  and  not  merely  natural  and  blameless.  Next  I  distinguish, 
that  the  time  of  the  law  is"  compared  to  youth  and  pupilage  in  respect  of 
the  ceremonial  part,  which  led  the  Jews  as  children  through  corporal  and 
garish  rudiments,  until  the  fulness  of  time  should  reveal  to  them  the  higher 
lessons  of  faith  and  redemption.  This  is  not  meant  of  the  moral  part ;  there 
in  it  soberly  concerned  them  not  to  be  babies,  but  to  be  men  in  good  earnest : 
the  sad  and  awful  majesty  of  that  law  was  not  to  be  jested  with:  to  bring  a 
bearded  nonage  with  lascivious  dispensations  before  that  throne,  had  been 
a  lewd  affront,  as  it  is  now  a  gross  mistake.  But  what  discipline  is  this, 
Parasus,  to  nourish  violent  affections  in  youth,  by  cockering  and  wanton 
indulgences,  and  to  chastise  them  in  mature  age  with  a  boyish  rod  of  cor 
rection  ?  How  much  more  coherent  is  it  to  Scripture,  that  the  law  as  a 
strict  schoolmaster  should  have  punished  every  trespass  without  indulgence 
so  baneful  to  youth,  and  that  the  gospel  should  now  correct  that.by  admo 
nition  and  reproof  only,  in  free  and  mature  age,  which  was  punished  with, 
stripes  in  the  childhood  and  bondage  of  the  law  ?  What  therefore  it  allow 
ed  then  so  fairly,  much  less  is  to  be  whipped  now,  especially  in  penal 
courts  :  and  if  it  ought  now  to  trouble  the  conscience,  why  did  that  angry 
accuser  and  condemner  law  reprieve  it?  So  then,  neither  from  Moses  nor 
from  Christ  hath  the  magistrate  any  authority  to  proceed  against  it.  But 
what,  shall  then  the  disposal  of  that  power  return  again  to  the  master  of  a 
family  ?  Wherefore  not,  since  God  there  put  it,  and  the  presumptuous 
canon  thence  bereft  it  ?  This  only  must  be  provided,  that  the  ancient  man 
ner  be  observed  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  and  other  grave  selected 
elders,  who  after  they  shall  have  admonished  and  pressed  upon  him  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  and  he  shall  have  protested  in  the  faith  of  the  eternal 
gospel,  and  the  hope  he  has  of  happy  resurrection,  that  otherwise  than  thus 
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he  cannot  do,  and  thinks  himself  and  this  his  case  not  contained  in  that  prohi 
bition  of  divorce  which  Christ  pronounced,  the  matter  not  being  of  malice, 
but  of  nature,  and  so  not  capable  of  reconciling  ;  to  constrain  him  further 
were  to  unchristian  him,  to  unman  him,  to  throw  the  mountain  of  Sinai 
upon  him,  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  law  to  boot,  flat  against  the  liberty 
and  essence  of  the  gospel ;  and  yet  nothing  available  either  to  the  sanctity 
of  marriage,  the  good  of  husband,  wife,  or  children ;  nothing  profitable  either 
to  church  or  commonwealth,  but  hurtful  and  pernicious  in  all  these  respects. 
But  this  will  bring  in  confusion  :  yet  these  cautious  mistrusters  might  con 
sider,  that  what  they  thus  object  lights  not  upon  this  book,  but  upon  that 
which  I  engage  against  them,  the  book  of  God  and  Moses,  with  all  the 
wisdom  and  providence  which  had  forecast  the  worst  of  confusion  that  could 
succeed,  and  yet  thought  fit  of  such  a  permission.  But  let  them  be  of  good 
cheer,  it  wrought  so  little  disorder  among  the  Jews,  that  from  Moses  till 
after  the  captivity,  not  one  of  the  prophets  thought  it  worth  the  rebuking  ; 
for  that  of  Malachi  well  looked  into  will  appear  to  be  not  against  divorcing, 
but  rather  against  keeping  strange  concubines,  to  the  vexation  of  their  He 
brew  wives.  If  therefore  we  Christians  may  be  thought  as  good  and  tract 
able  as  the  Jews  were,  (and  certainly  the  prohibitors  of  divorce  presume 
us  to  be  better,)  then  less  confusion  is  to  be  feared  for  this  among  us  than 
was  among  them.  If  we  be  worse,  or  but  as  bad,  which  lamentable  exam 
ples  confirm  we  are,  then  have  we  more,  or  at  least  as  much,  need  of  this 
permitted  law,  as  they  to  whom  God  therefore  gave  it  (as  they  say)  under 
a  harsher  covenant.  Let  not  therefore  the  frailty  of  man  go  on  thus  invent 
ing  needless  troubles  to  itself,  to  groan  under  the  false  imagination  of  a 
strictness  never  imposed  from  above  ;  enjoining  that  for  duty,  which  is  an 
impossible  and  vain  supererogating.  "  Be  not  righteous  overmuch,"  is  the 
counsel  of  Ecclesiastes ;  "why  shouldst  thou  destroy  thyself?"  Let  us 
not  be  thus  overcurious  to  strain  at  atoms,  and  yet  to  stop  every  vent  pnd 
cranny  of  permissive  liberty,  lest  nature  wanting  those  needful  pores  and 
breathing-places,  which  God  hath  not  debarred  our  weakness,  either  sud 
denly  break  out  into  some  wide  rupture  of  open  vice  and  frantic  heresy,  or 
else  inwardly  fester  with  repining  and  blasphemous  thoughts,  under  an  un 
reasonable  and  fruitless  rigour  of  unwarranted  law.  Against  which  evils 
nothing  can  more  beseem  the  religion  of  the  church,  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
state,  than  to  consider  timely  and  provide.  And  in  so  doing  let  them  not 
doubt  but  they  shall  vindicate  the  misreputed  honour  of  God  and  his  great 
lawgiver,  by  suffering  him  to  give  his  own  laws  according  to  the  condition 
of  man's  nature  best  known  to  him,  without  the  unsufferable  imputation  of 
dispensing  legally  with  many  ages  of  ratified  adultery.  They  shall  recover 
the  misattended  words  of  Christ  to  the  sincerity  of  their  true  sense  from 
manifold  contradictions,  and  shall  open  them  with  the  key  of  charity. 
Many  helpless  Christians  they  shall  arise  from  the  depth  of  sadness  and 
distress,  utterly  unfitted  as  they  are  to  serve  God  or  man :  many  they  shall 
reclaim  from  obscure  and  giddy  sects,  many  regain  from  dissolute  and  brut 
ish  license,  many  from  desperate  hardness,  if  ever  that  were  justly  pleaded. 
They  shall  set  free  many  daughters  of  Israel  not  wanting  much  of  her  sad 
plight  whom  "  Satan  had  bound  eighteen  years."  Man  they  shall  restore 
to  his  just  dignity  and  prerogative  in  nature,  preferring  the  souPs  free  peace 
before  the  promiscuous  draining  of  a  carnal  rage.  Marriage,  from  a  peril 
ous  hazard  and  snare,  they  shall  reduce  to  be  a  more  certain  haven  and 
retirement  of  happy  society  ;  when  they  shall  judge  according  to  God  and 
Moses,  (and  how  not  then  according  to  Christ,)  when  they  shall  judge  it 
more  wisdom  and  goodness  to  break  that  covenant  seemingly,  and  keep  it 
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really,  than  by  compulsion  of  law  to  keep  it  seemingly,  and  by  compulsion 
of  blameless  nature  to  break  it  really,  at  least  if  it  were  ever  truly  joined. 
The  vigour  of  discipline  they  may  then  turn  with  better  success  upon  the 
prostitute  looseness  of  the  times,  when  men,  finding  in  themselves  the  in 
firmities  of  former  ages,  shall  not  be  constrained  above  the  gift  of  God  in 
them  to  unprofitable  and  impossible  observances,  never  required  from  the 
civilest,  the  wisest,  the  holiest  nations,  whose  other  excellences  in  moral 
virtue  they  never  yet  could  equal.  Last  of  all,  to  those  whose  mind  is  still 
to  maintain  textual  restrictions,  whereof  the  bare  sound  cannot  consist  some 
times  with  humanity,  much  less  with  charity ;  I  would  ever  answer,  by 
putting  them  in  remembrance  of  a  command  above  all  commands,  which 
they  seem  to  have  forgot,  and  who  spake  it :  in  comparison  whereof,  this 
which  they  so  exalt  is  but  a  petty  and  subordinate  precept.  "  Let  them 
go"  therefore  with  whom  I  am  loth  to  couple  them,  yet  they  will  needs  run 
into  the'  same  blindness  with  the  Pharisees  ;  "let  them  go  therefore,"  and 
consider  well  what  this  lesson  means,  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice ;" 
for  on  that  "  saying  all  the  law  and  prophets  depend,"  much  more  the  gos 
pel,  whose  end  and  excellence  is  mercy  and  peace.  Or  if  they  cannot 
learn  that,  how  will  they  hear  this  ?  which  yet  I  shall  not  doubt  to  leave  with 
them  as  a  conclusion,  That  God  the  Son  hath  put  all  other  things  under  his 
own  feet,  but  his  commandments  he  hath  left  all  under  the  feet  of  charity. 
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TESTIMONIES  OF    THE  HIGH  APPROBATION  WHICH    LEARNED  MEN  HAVE  GIV] 
OF  MARTIN  BUCER. 

Simon  Grinceus,  1533. 

AMONG  all  the  Germans,  I  give  the  palm  to  Bucer,  for  excellence  in  the 
Scriptures.  Melancthon  in  human  learning  is  wondrous  fluent ;  but  greater 
knowledge  in  the  Scripture  I  attribute  to  Bucer,  and  speak  it  unfeignedly. 

John  Calvin,  1539. 

Martin  Bucer,  a  most  faithful  doctor  of  the  church  of  Christ,  besides  his 
rare  learning,  and  copious  knowledge  of  many  things,  besides  his  clearness   | 
of  wit,  much  reading,  and  other  many  and  various  virtues,  wherein  he  is 
almost  by  none  now  living  excelled,  hath  few  equals,  and  excels  most; 
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hath  this  praise  peculiar  to  himself,  that  none  in  this  age  hath  used  exacter 
diligence  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture. 

Jlnd  a  little  beneath. 

Bucer  is  more  large  than  to  be  read  by  overbusied  men,  and  too  high  to 
be  easily  understood  by  unattentive  men,  and  of  a  low  capacity. 

Sir  John  C/ieek,  Tutor  to  King  Edward  VI.— 1551. 

We  have  lost  our  master,  than  whom  the  world  scarce  held  a  greater, 
whether  we  consider  his  knowledge  of  true  religion,  or  his  integrity  and 
innocence  of  life,  or  his  incessant  study  of  holy  things,  or  his  matchless 
labour  of  promoting  piety,  or  his  authority  and  amplitude  of  teaching,  or 
whatever  else  was  praise- worthy  and  glorious  in  him.  Script.  Anglican, 
pag.  864. 

John  Sturmius  of  Strasburgh. 

No  man  can  be  ignorant  what  a  great  and  constant  opinion  and  estima 
tion  of  Bucer  there  is  in  Italy,  France,  and  England.  Whence  the  saying  of 
Quintilian  hath  oft  come  to  my  mind,  that  he  hath  well  profited  in  eloquence 
whom  Cicero  pleases.  The  same  say  I  of  Bucer,  that  he  hath  made  no 
small  progress  in  divinity,  whom  Bucer  pleases ;  for  in  his  volumes,  which 
he  wrote  very  many,  there  is  the  plain  impression  to  be  discerned  of  many 
great  virtues,  of  diligence,  of  charity,  of  truth,  of  acuteness,  of  judgment, 
of  learning.  tVherein  he  hath  a  certain  proper  kind  of  writing,  whereby 
he  doth  not  only  teach  the  reader,  but  affects  him  with  the  sweetness  of 
his  sentences,  and  with  the  manner  of  his  arguing,  which  is  so  teaching,  and 
so  logical,  that  it  may  be  perceived  how  learnedly  he  separates  probable 
reasons  from  necessary,  how  forcibly  he  confirms  what  he  has  to  prove, 
how  subtilely  he  refutes,  not  with  sharpness  but  with  truth. 

Theodore  Beza,  on  the  Portraiture  of  M.  Bucer. 

This  is  that  countenance  of  Bucer,  the  mirror  of  mildness  tempered  with 
gravity ;  to  whom  the  city  of  Strasburgh  owes  the  reformation  of  her  church. 
Whose  singular  learning,  and  eminent  zeal,  joined  with  excellent  wisdom, 
both  his  learned  books  and  public  disputations  in  the  general  diets  of  the 
empire  shall  witness  to  all  ages.  Him  the  German  persecution  drove  into 
England ;  where,  honourably  entertained  by  Edward  the  Vlth,  he  was  for 
two  years  chief  professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  with  greatest  frequency 
and  applause  of  all  learned  and  pious  men  until  his  death,  1551.  Bezae 
Icones. 

Mr.  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Vol.  iii.  p.  763. 

Bucer,  what  by  writing,  but  chiefly  by  reading  and  preaching  openly, 
wherein,  being  painful  in  the  word  of  God,  he  never  spared  himself,  nor 
regarded  health,  brought  all  men  into  such  an  admiration  of  him,  that 
neither  his  friends  could  sufficiently  praise  him,  nor  his  enemies  in  any 
point  find  fault  with  his  singular  life  and  sincere  doctrine.  A  most  certain 
token  whereof  may  be  his  sumptuous  burial  at  Cambridge,  solemnized  with 
so  great  an  assistance  of  all  the  university,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  de 
vise  more  to  the  setting  out  and  amplifying  of  the  same. 

Dr.  Pern,  the  Popish  Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  his  adversary. 

Cardinal  Pool,  about  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Mary,  intending  to  reduce 
the  university  of  Cambridge  to  popery  again,  thought  ho  way  so  effectual, 
as  to  cause  the  bones  of  Martin  Bucer  and  Paulus  Fagius,  which  had  been 

VOL.  I.  33  w  2 
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four  years  in  the  grave,  to  be  taken  up  and  burnt  openly  with  their  books> 
as  knowing  that  those  two  worthy  men  had  been  of  greatest  moment  to  the 
reformation  of  that  place  from  popery,  and  had  left  such  powerful  seeds  of 
their  doctrine  behind  them,  as  would  never  die,  unless  the  men  themselves 
were  digged  up,  and  openly  condemned  for  heretics  by  the  university 
itself.  This  was  put  in  execution,  and  Doctor  Pern,  vice-chancellor,  ap 
pointed  to  preach  against  Bucer:  who,  among  other  things,  laid  to  his 
charge  the  opinions  which  he  held  of  the  marriage  of  priests,  of  divorce 
ment,  and  of  usury.  But  immediately  after  his  sermon,  or  somewhat  be 
fore,  as  the  Book  of  Martyrs  for  a  truth  relates,  vol.  iii.  p.  770,  the  said 
Doctor  Pern  smiting  himself  on  the  breast,  and  in  manner  weeping,  wished 
with  all  his  heart,  that  God  would  grant  his  soul  might  then  presently  de 
part,  and  remain  with  Bucer's;  for  he  knew  his  life  was  such,  that  if  any 
man's  soul  were  worthy  of  heaven,  he  thought  Bucer's  in  special  to  be 
most  worthy.  Histor.  de  Combust.  Buceri  et  Fagii. 

Jlcworthj  the  University-orator. 

Soon  after  that  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  this  condemnation 
of  Bucer  and  Fagius  by  the  cardinal  and  his  doctors  was  solemnly  repealed 
by  the  university ;  and  the  memory  of  those  two  famous  men  celebrated  in  an 
oration  by  Acworth,  the  University-orator,  which  is  yet  extant  in  the  Book 
of  Martyrs,  vol.  iii.  p.  773,  and  in  Latin,  Scripta  Anglican,  p.  936. 

Nicholas  Carre,  a  learned  man;  Walter  Haddon,  master  of  the  requests 
to  Queen  Elizabeth;  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  primate  of  England; 
with  other  eminent  men,  in  their  funeral  orations  and  sermons,  express 
abundantly  how  great  a  man  Martin  Bucer  was ;  what  an  incredible  loss 
England  sustained  in  his  death ;  and  that  with  him  died  the  hope  of  a  per 
fect  reformation  for  that  age.  Ibid. 

Jacobus  Verheiden  of  Grave,  in  his  eulogies  of  famous  divines. 

Though  the  name  of  Martin  Luther  be  famous,  yet  thou,  Martin  Bucer, 
for  piety,  learning,  labour,  care,  vigilance,  and  writing,  are  not  to  be  held 
inferior  to  Luther.  Bucer  was  a  singular  instrument  of  God,  so  was  Luther. 
By  the  death  of  this  most  learned  and  most  faithful  man,  the  church  of 
Christ  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  as  Calvin  witnesseth ;  and  they  who  are' 
studious  of  Calvin  are  not  ignorant  how  much  he  ascribes  to  Bucer ;  for 
thus  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Viretus :  "  What  a  manifold  loss  befel  the 
church  of  God  in  the  death  of  Bucer,  as  oft  as  I  call  to  mind,  I  feel  my 
heart  almost  rent  asunder." 

Peter  Martyr  Epist.  to  Conradus  Hubertus. 

He  is  dead,  who  hath  overcome  in  many  battles  of  the  Lord.  God  lent 
us  for  a  time  this  our  father,  and  our  teacher,  never  enough  praised.  Death 
hath  divided  me  from  a  most  unanimous  friend,  one  truly  according  to 
mine  own  heart.  My  mind  is  overpressed  with  grief,  insomuch  that  I  have 
not  power  to  write  more.  I  bid  thee  in  Christ  farewell,  and  wish  thou 
mayst  be  able  to  bear  the  loss  of  Bucer  better  than  I  can  bear  it. 

Testimonies  given  by  learned  men  to  Paulus  Fagius,  who  held  the  same 
opinion  with  Martin  Bucer  concerning  divorce. 

Paulus  Fagius,  born  in  the  Palatinate,  became  most  skilful  in  the  He 
brew  tongue.  Being  called  to  the  ministry  at  Isna,  he  published  many 
ancient  and  profitable  Hebrew  books,  being  aided  in  the  expenses  by  a 
senator  of  that  city,  as  Origen  sometime  was  by  a  certain  rich  man  called 
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Ambrosius.  At  length  invited  to  Strasburgh,  he  there  famously  discharged 
the  office  of  a  teacher ;  until  the  same  persecution  drove  him  and  Bucer 
into  England,  where  he  was  preferred  to  a  professor's  place  in  Cambridge, 
and  soon  after  died.  BezaB  Icones. 

Melchior  Adamus  writes  his  life  among  the  famous  German  divines. 

Sleidan  and  Huanus  mention  him  with  honour  in  their  history :  and  Ver- 
heiden  in  his  eulogies. 


TO  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  Book  which,  among  other  great  and  high  points  of  reformation, 
contains  as  a  principal  part  thereof,  this  treatise  here  presented,  supreme 
court  of  parliament !  was,  by  the  famous  author  Martin  Bucer,  dedicated 
to  Edward  the  VI. :  whose  incomparable  youth  doubtless  had  brought  forth 
to  the  church  of  England  such  a  glorious  manhood,  had  his  life  reached  it, 
as  would  have  left  in  the  affairs  of  religion  nothing  without  an  excellent 
pattern  for  us  now  to  follow.  But  since  the  secret  purpose  of  divine  ap 
pointment  hath  reserved  no  less  perhaps  than  the  just  half  of  such  a  sacred 
work  to  be  accomplished  in  this  age,  and  principally,  as  we  trust,  by  your 
successful  wisdom  and  authority,  religious  lords  and  commons!  what 
wonder  if  I  seek  no  other,  to  whose  exactest  judgment  and  review  I  may 
commend  these  last  and  worthiest  labours  of  this  renowned  teacher ;  whom 
living  all  the  pious  nobility  of  those  reforming  times,  your  truest  and  best- 
imitated  ancestors,  reverenced  and  admired.  Nor  was  he  wanting  to  a 
recompense  as  great  as  was  himself;  when  both  at  many  times  before,  and 
especially  among  his  last  sighs  and  prayers,  testifying  his  dear  and  fatherly 
affection  to  the  church  and  realm  of  England,  he  sincerely  wished  in  the 
hearing  of  many  devout  men,  "  that  what  he  had  in  his  last  book  written 
to  King  Edward  concerning  discipline  might  have  place  in  this  kingdom. 
His  hope  was  then,  that  no  calamity,  no  confusion,  or  deformity  would 
happen  to  the  commonwealth;  but  otherwise  he  feared,  lest  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  ardency  to  know  God,  yet  by  the  neglect  of  discipline,  our  good 
endeavours  would  not  succeed."*  These  remarkable  words  of  so  godly 
and  so  eminent  a  man  at  his  death,  as  they  are  related  by  a  sufficient  and 
well-known  witness,  who  heard  them,  and  inserted  by  Thuanus  into  his 
grave  and  serious  history ;  so  ought  they  to  be  chiefly  considered  by  that 
nation,  for  whose  sake  they  were  uttered,  and  more  especially  by  that  gene 
ral  council,  which  represents  the  body  of  that  nation.  If  therefore  the 
book,  or  this  part  thereof,  for  necessary  causes  be  now  revived  and  recom 
mended  to  the  use  of  this  undisciplined  age ;  it  hence  appears,  that  these 
reasons  have  not  erred  in  the  choice  of  -a  fit  patronage  for  a  discourse  of 
such  importance.  But  why  the  whole  tractate  is  not  here  brought  entire, 
but  this  matter  of  divorcement  selected  in  particular,  to  prevent  the  full 
speed  of  some  misinterpreter,  I  hasten  to  disclose.  First,  it  will  be  soon 
manifest  to  them  who  know  what  wise  men  should  know,  that  the  consti 
tution  and  reformation  of  a  commonwealth,  if  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did  not 
misreform,  is  like  a  building,  to  begin  orderly  from  the  foundation  thereof, 
which  is  marriage  and  the  family,  to  set  right  first  whatever  is  amiss  there 
in.  How  can  there  else  grow  up  a  race  of  warrantable  men,  while  the 
house  and  home  that  breeds  them  is  troubled  and  disquieted  under  a  bon- 
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dage  not  of  God's  constraining,  with  a  natureless  constraint,  (if  his  most 
righteous  judgments  may  be  our  rule,)  but  laid  upon  us  imperiously  in  the 
worst  and  weakest  ages  of  knowledge,  by  a  canonical  tyranny  of  stupid 
and  malicious  monks?  who  having  rashly  vowed  themselves  to  a  single 
life,  which  they  could  not  undergo,  invented  new  fetters  to  throw  on  ma 
trimony,  that  the  world  thereby  waxing  more  dissolute,  they  also  in  a  ge 
neral  looseness  might  sin  with  more  favour.  Next,  there  being  yet  among 
many  such  a  strange  iniquity  and  perverseness  against  all  necessary  divorce, 
while  they  will  needs  expound  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  not  duly  by  com 
paring  other  places,  as  they  must  do  in  the  resolving  of  a  hundred  other 
scriptures,  but  by  persisting  deafly  in  the  abrupt  and  papistical  way  of  a 
literal  apprehension  against  the  direct  analogy  of  sense,  reason,  law,  and 
gospel ;  it  therefore  may  well  seem  more  than  time,  to  apply  the  sound 
and  holy  persuasions  of  this  apostolic  man  to  that  part  in  us,  which  is  not 
yet  fully  dispossessed  of  an  error  as  absurd,  as  most  that  we  deplore  in  our 
blindest  adversaries ;  and  to  let  his  authority  and  unanswerable  reasons  be 
vulgarly  known,  that  either  his  name,  or  the  force  of  his  doctrine,  may 
work  a  wholesome  effect.  Lastly,  I  find  it  clear  to  be  the  author's  inten 
tion,  that  this  point  of  divorcement  should  be  held  and  received  as  a  most 
necessary  and  prime  part  of  discipline  in  every  Christian  government.  And 
therefore  having  reduced  his  model  of  reformation  to  fourteen  heads,  he 
bestows  almost  as  much  time  about  this  one  point  of  divorce,  as  about  all 
the  rest ;  which  also  was  the  judgment  of  his  heirs  and  learned  friends  in 
Germany,  best  acquainted  with  his  meaning ;  who  first  published  this  his 
book  by  Oporinus  at  Basil,  (a  city  for  learning  and  constancy  in  the  true 
faith  honourable  among  the  first,)  added  a  special  note  in  the  title,  "  that 
there  the  reader  should  find  the  doctrine  of  divorce  handled  so  solidly,  and 
so  fully,  as  scarce  the  like  in  any  writer  of  that  age:"  and  with  this  par 
ticular  commendation  they  doubted  not  to  dedicate  the  book,  as  a  most 
profitable  and  exquisite  discourse,  to  Christian  the  Hid,  a  worthy  and 
pious  king  of  Denmark,  as  the  author  himself  had  done  before  to  our  Ed 
ward  the  Vlth.  Yet  did  not  Bucer  in  that  volume  only  declare  what  his 
constant  opinion  was  herein,  but  also  in  his  comment  upon  Matthew, 
written  at  Strasburgh  divers  years  before,  he  treats  distinctly  and  copiously 
the  same  argument  in  three  several  places ;  touches  it  also  upon  the  7th  to 
the  Romans,  and  promises  the  same  solution  more  largely  upon  the  first  to 
the  Corinthians,  omitting  no  occasion  to  weed  out  this  last  and  deepest 
mischief  of  the  canon  law,  sown  into  the  opinions  of  modern  men,  against 
the  laws  and  practice  both  of  God's  chosen  people,  and  the  best  primitive 
times.  Wherein  his  faithfulness  and  powerful  evidence  prevailed  so  far 
with  all  the  church  of  Strasburgh,  that  they  published  this  doctrine  of  di 
vorce  as  an  article  of  their  confession,  after  they  had  taught  so  eight  and 
twrenty  years,  through  all  those  times,  when  that  city  flourished,  and  excelled 
most,  both  in  religion,  learning,  and  government,  under  those  first  restorers 
of  the  gospel  there,  Zelius,  Hedio,  Capito,  Fagius,  and  those  who  incom 
parably  then  governed  the  commonwealth,  Ferrerus  and  Sturmius.  If 
therefore  God  in  the  former  age  found  out  a  servant,  and  by  whom  he  had 
converted  and  reformed  many  a  city,  by  him  thought  good  to  restore  the 
most  needful  doctrine  of  divorce  from  rigorous  and  harmful  mistakes  on  the 
right  hand ;  it  can  be  no  strange  thing,  if  in  this  age  he  stir  up  by  whatso 
ever  means  whom  it  pleases  him,  to  take  in  hand  and  maintain  the  same 
assertion.  Certainly  if  it  be  in  man's  discerning  to  sever  providence  from 
chance,  I  could  allege  many  instances,  wherein  there  would  appear  cause 
to  esteem  of  me  no  other  than  a  passive  instrument  under  some  power  and 
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counsel  higher  and  better  than  can  be  human,  working  to  a  general  good 
in  the  whole  course  of  this  matter.  For  that  I  owe  no  light  or  leading 
received  from  any  man  in  the  discovery  of  this  truth,  what  time  I  first 
undertook  it  in  "  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  and  had  only 
the  infallible  grounds  of  Scripture  to  be  my  guide,  He  who  tries  the  inmost 
heart,  and  saw  with  what  severe  industry  and  examination  of  myself  I  set 
down  every  period,  will  be  my  witness.  When  I  had  almost  finished  the 
first  edition,  I  chanced  to  read  in  the  notes  of  Hugo  Grotius  upon  the  5th 
of  Matthew,  whom  I  straight  understood  inclining  to  reasonable  terms  in 
this  controversy :  and  something  he  whispered  rather  than  disputed  about 
the  law  of  charity,  and  the  true  end  of  wedlock.  Glad  therefore  of  such 
an  able  assistant,  however  at  much  distance,  I  resolved  at  length  to  put  off 
into  this  wild  and  calumnious  world.  For  God,  it  seems,  intended  to  prove 
me,  whether  I  durst  alone  take  up  a  rightful  cause  against  a  world  of  dis- 
esteem,  and  found  I  durst.  My  name  I  did  not  publish,  as  not  willing  it 
should  sway  the  reader  either  for  me  or  against  me.  But  when  I  was  told 
that  the  style,  which  what  it  ails  to  be  so  soon  distinguishable  I  cannot  tell, 
was  known  by  most  men,  and  that  some  of  the  clergy  began  to  inveigh  and 
exclaim  on  what  I  was  credibly  informed  they  had  not  read ;  I  took  it  then 
for  my  proper  season,  both  to  show  them  a  name  that  could  easily  contemn 
such  an  indiscreet  kind  of  censure,  and  to  reinforce  the  question  with  a 
more  accurate  diligence :  that  if  any  of  them  would  be  so  good  as  to  leave 
railing,  and  to  let  us  hear  so  much  of  his  learning  and  Christian  wisdom, 
as  will  be  strictly  demanded  of  him  in  his  answering  to  this  problem,  care 
was  had  he  should  not  spend  his  preparations  against  a  nameless  pamphlet. 
By  this  time  I  had  learned  that  Paulus  Fagius,  one  of  the  chief  divines  in 
Germany,  sent  for  by  Frederic  the  Palatine,  to  reform  his  dominion,  and 
after  that  invited  hither  in  King  Edward's  days,  to  be  a  professor  of  divinity 
in  Cambridge,  was  of  the  same  opinion  touching  divorce,  which  these  men 
so  lavishly  traduced  in  me.  What  I  found,  I  inserted  where  fittest  place 
was,  thinking  sure  they  would  respect  so  grave  an  author,  at  least  to  the 
moderating  of  their  odious  inferences.  And  having  now  perfected  a  second 
edition,  I  referred  the  judging  thereof  to  your  high  and  impartial  sentence, 
honoured  lords  and  commons!  For  I  was  confident,  if  any  thing  generous, 
any  thing  noble,  and  above  the  multitude,  were  left  yet  in  the  spirit  of 
England ;  it  could  be  no  where  sooner  found,  and  no  where  sooner  under 
stood,  than  in  that  house  of  justice  and  true  liberty,  where  ye  sit  in  council. 
Nor  doth  the  event  hitherto,  for  some  reasons  which  I  shall  not  here  de 
liver,  fail  me  of  what  I  conceived  so  highly.  Nevertheless,  being  far 
otherwise  dealt  with  by  some,  of  whose  profession  and  supposed  knowledge 
I  had  better  hope,  and  esteemed  the  deviser  of  a  new  and  pernicious  para 
dox;  I  felt  no  difference  within  me  from  that  peace  and  firmness  of  mind, 
which  is  of  nearest  kin  to  patience  and  contentment:  both  for  that  I  knew 
I  had  divulged  a  truth  linked  inseparably  with  the  most  fundamental  rules 
of  Christianity,  to  stand  or  fall  together,  and  was  not  uninformed,  that  divers 
learned  and  judicious  men  testified  their  daily  approbation  of  the  book. 
Yet  at  length  it  hath  pleased  God,  who  had  already  given  me  satisfaction 
in  myself,  to  afford  me  now  a  means  whereby  I  may  be  fully  justified  also 
in  the  eyes  of  men. 

When  the  book  had  been  now  the  second  time  set  forth  well-nigh  three 
months,  as  I  best  remember,  I  then  first  came  to  hear  that  Martin  Bucer 
had  written  much  concerning  divorce  :  whom,  earnestly  turning  over,  I  soon 
perceived,  but  not  without  amazement,  in  the  same  opinion,  confirmed  with 
the  same  reasons  which  in  that  published  book,  without  the  help  or  imitation 
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of  any  precedent  writer,  I  had  laboured  out,  and  laid  together.  Not  but 
that  there  is  some  difference  in  the  handling,  in  the  order,  and  the  number 
of  arguments,  but  still  agreeing  in  the  same  conclusion.  So  as  I  may  justly 
gratulate  mine  own  mind  writh  due  acknowledgment  of  assistance  from 
above,  which  led  me,  not  as  a  learner,  but  as  a  collateral  teacher,  to  a 
sympathy  of  judgment  with  no  less  a  man  than  Martin  Bucer.  And  he,  if 
our  things  here  below  arrive  him  where  he  is,  does  not  repent  him  to  sec 
that  point  of  knowledge,  which  he  first  and  with  an  unchecked  freedom 
preached  to  those  more  knowing  times  of  England,  newfound  so  necessary, 
though  what  he  admonished  were  lost  out  of  our  memory ;  yet  that  God 
doth  now  again  create  the  same  doctrine  in  another  unwritten  table,  and 
raises  it  up  immediately  out  of  his  pure  oracle  to  the  convincement  of  a 
perverse  age,  eager  in  the  reformation  of  names  and  ceremonies,  but  in 
realities  as  traditional  and  as  ignorant  as  their  forefathers.  I  would  ask  now 
the  foremost  of  my  profound  accusers,  whether  they  dare  affirm  that  to  be 
licentious,  new,  and  dangerous,  which  Martin  Bucer  so  often  and  so  urgently 
avouched  to  be  most  lawful,  most  necessary,  and  most  Christian,  without 
the  least  blemish  to  his  good  name,  among  all  the  worthy  men  of  that  age, 
and  since,  who  testify  so  highly  of  him  ?  If  they  dare,  they  must  then  set 
up  an  arrogance  of  their  own  against  all  those  churches  and  saints  who 
honoured  him  without  this  exception :  if  they  dare  not,  how  can  they  now 
make  that  licentious  doctrine  in  another,  which  was  never  blamed  or  con 
futed  in  Bucer,  or  in  Fagius?  The  truth  is,  there  will  be  due  to  them  for 
this  their  unadvised  rashness  the  best  donative  that  can  be  given  them  ;  I 
mean,  a  round  reproof;  now  that  where  they  thought  to  be  most  magisterial, 
they  have  displayed  their  own  want,  both  of  reading,  and  of  judgment. 
First,  to  be  so  unacquainted  in  the  writings  of  Bucer,  which  are  so  obvious 
and  so  useful  in  their  own  faculty ;  next,  to  be  so  caught  in  a  prejudicating 
weakness,  as  to  condemn  that  for  lewd,  which  (whether  they  knew  or  not) 
these  elect  servants  of  Christ  commended  for  lawful ;  and  for  new  that  which 
was  taught  by  these  almost  the  first  and  greatest  authors  of  reformation,  who 
were  never  taxed  for  so  teaching ;  and  dedicated  without  scruple  to  a  royal 
pair  of  the  first  reforming  kings  in  Christendom,  and  confessed  in  the  public 
confession  of  a  most  orthodoxical  church  and  state  in  Germany.  This  is  also 
another  fault  which  I  must  tell  them  ;  that  they  have  stood  now  almost  this 
whole  year  clamouring  afar  off,  while  the  book  hath  been  twice  printed, 
twice  brought  up,  and  never  once  vouchsafed  a  friendly  conference  with 
the  author,  who  would  be  glad  and  thankful  to  be  shown  an  error,  either  by 
private  dispute,  or  public  answer,  and  could  retract,  as  well  as  wise  men 
before  him ;  might  also  be  worth  their  gaining,  as  one  who  heretofore  hath 
done  good  service  to  the  church  by  their  own  confession.  Or  if  he  be 
obstinate,  their  confutation  would  have  rendered  him  without  excuse,  and 
reclaimed  others  of  no  mean  parts,  who  incline  to  his  opinion. 

But  now  their  work  is  more  than  doubled ;  and  how  they  will  hold  up 
their  heads  against  the  sudden  aspect  of  these  two  great  and  reverend  saints, 
whom  they  have  defamed,  how  they  will  make  good  the  censuring  of  that, 
for  a  novelty  of  license,  which  Bucer  constantly  taught  to  be  a  pure  and 
holy  law  of  Christ's  kingdom,  let  them  advise.  For  against  these  my  ad 
versaries,  who,  before  the  examining  of  a  propounded  truth  in  a  fit  time  of 
reformation,  have  had  the  conscience  to  oppose  naught  else  but  their  blind 
reproaches  and  surmises,  that  a  single  innocence  might  not  be  oppressed 
and  overborne  by  a  crew  of  mouths,  for  the  restoring  of  a  law  and  doctrine 
falsely  and  unlearnedly  reputed  new  and  scandalous ;  God,  that  I  may  ever 
magnify  and  record  this  his  goodness,  hath  unexpectedly  raised  up  as  it  were 
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from  the  dead  more  than  one  famous  light  of  the  first  reformation,  to  bear 
witness  with  me,  and  to  do  me  honour  in  that  very  thing,  wherein  these 
men  thought  to  have  blotted  me ;  and  hath  given  them  the  proof  of  a  capa 
city,  which  they  despised,  running  equal,  and  authentic  with  some  of  their 
chiefest  masters  unthought  of,  and  in  a  point  of  sagest  moment.  However, 
if  we  know  at  all  when  to  ascribe  the  occurrences  of  this  life  to  the  work 
of  a  special  Providence,  as  nothing  is  more  usual  in  the  talk  of  good  men, 
what  can  be  more  like  to  a  special  Providence  of  God,  than  in  the  first 
reformation  of  England,  that  this  question  of  divorce,  as  a  main  thing  to  be 
restored  to  just  freedom,  was  written,  and  seriously  commended  to  Edward 
the  Vlth,  by  a  man  called  from  another  country  to  be  the  instructor  of  our 
nation  ;  and  now  in  this  present  renewing  of  the  church  and  commonwealth, 
which  we  pray  maybe  more  lasting,  that  the  same  question  should  be  again 
treated  and  presented  to  this  parliament,  by  one  enabled  to  use  the  same 
reasons  without  the  least  sight  or  knowledge  of  what  was  done  before  ?  It 
were  no  trespass,  lords  and  commons!  though  something  of  less  note  were 
attributed  to  the  ordering  of  a  heavenly  power ;  this  question  therefore  of 
such  prime  concernment  both  to  Christian  and  civil  welfare,  in  such  an  ex 
traordinary  manner,  not  recovered,  but  plainly  twice  bora  to  these  latter 
ages,  as  from  a  divine  hand  I  tender  to  your  acceptance,  and  most  con 
siderate  thoughts.  Think  not  that  God  raised  up  in  vain  a  man  of  greatest 
authority  in  the  church,  to  tell  a  trivial  and  licentious  tale  in  the  ears  of  that 
good  prince,  and  to  bequeath  it  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  nay  rather  as 
the  testament  and  royal  law  of  Christ,  to  this  nation ;  or  that  it  should  of 
itself,  after  so  many  years,  as  it  were  in  a  new  field  where  it  was  never  sown, 
grow  up  again  as  a  vicious  plant  in  the  mind  of  another,  who  had  spoke 
honestest  things  to  the  nation  ;  though  he  knew  not  that  what  his  youth  then 
reasoned  without  a  pattern  had  been  heard  already,  and  well  allowed  from 
the  gravity  and  worth  of  Martin  Bucer :  till  meeting  with  the  envy  of  men 
ignorant  in  their  own  undertaken  calling,  God  directed  him  to  the  forgotten 
writings  of  this  faithful  evangelist,  to  be  his  defence  and  warrant  against  the 
gross  imputation  of  broaching  license.  Ye  are  now  in  the  glorious  way  to 
high  virtue,  and  matchless  deeds,  trusted  with  a  most  inestimable  trust,  the 
asserting  of  our  just  liberties.  Ye  have  a  nation  that  expects  now,  and  from 
mighty  sufferings  aspires  to  be  the  example  of  all  Christendom  to  a  perfectest 
reforming.  Dare  to  be  as  great,  as  ample,  and  as  eminent  in  the  fair  pro 
gress  of  your  noble  designs,  as  the  full  and  goodly  stature  of  truth  and 
excellence  itself;  as  unlimited  by  petty  precedents  and  copies,  as  your 
unquestionable  calling  from  Heaven  gives  ye  power  to  be.  What  are  all 
our  public  immunities  and  privileges  worth,  and  how  shall  it  be  judged,  that 
we  fight  for  them  with  minds  worthy  to  enjoy  them,  if  we  suffer  ourselves 
in  the  mean  while  not  to  understand  the  most  important  freedom,  that  God 
and  nature  hath  given  us  in  the  family;  which  nowise  nation  ever  wanted, 
till  the  popery  and  superstition  of  some  former  ages  attempted  to  remove, 
and  alter  divine  and  most  prudent  laws  for  human  and  most  imprudent 
canons :  whereby  good  men  in  the  best  portion  of  their  lives,  and  in  that 
ordinance  of  God  which  entitles  them  from  the  beginning  to  most  just  and 
requisite  contentments,  are  compelled  to  civil  indignities,  which  by  the  law 
of  Moses  bad  men  were  not  compelled  to  ?  Be  not  bound  abfwt,  and  strait 
ened  in  the  spacious  wisdom  of  your  free  spirits,  by  the  scanty  and  unade- 
quate  and  inconsistent  principles  of  such  as  condemn  others  for  adhering  to 
traditions,  and  are  themselves  the  prostrate  worshippers  of  custom ;  and  of 
such  a  tradition  as  they  can  deduce  from  no  antiquity,  but  from  the  rudest 
and  thickest  barbarism  of  antichristian  times. 
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But  why  do  I  anticipate  the  more  acceptable  and  prevailing  voice  of 
learned  Bucer  himself,  the  pastor  of  nations  ?  And  0  that  I  could  set  him 
living  before  ye  in  that  doctrinal  chair,  where  once  the  learnedest  of  Eng 
land  thought  it  no  disparagement  to  sit  at  his  feet!  He  would  be  such  a 
pilot,  and  such  a  father  to  ye,  as  ye  would  soon  find  the  difference  of  his 
hand  and  skill  upon  the  helm  of  reformation.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  faithful 
associate  of  his  labours,  Paulus  Fagius ;  for  these  their  great  names  and 
merits,  how  precious  soever,  God  hath  now  joined  with  me  necessarily,  in 
the  good  or  evil  report  of  this  doctrine,  which  I  leave  with  you.  It  was  written 
to  a  religious  king  of  this  land  ;  written  earnestly  as  a  main  matter  wrherein 
this  kingdom  needed  a  reform,  if  it  purposed  to  be  the  kingdon  of  Christ : 
written  by  him,  who  if  any,  since  the  days  of  Luther,  merits  to  be  counted  the 
apostle  of  the  church  :  whose  unwearied  pains  and  watching  for  our  sakes, 
as  they  spent  him  quickly  here  among  us,  so  did  they,  during  the  shortness 
of  his  life,  incredibly  promote  the  gospel  throughout  this  realm.  The  au 
thority,  the  learning,  the  godliness  of  this  man  consulted  with,  is  able  to 
outbalance  all  that  the  lightness  of  a  vulgar  opposition  can  bring  to  counter 
poise.  I  leave  him  also  as  my  complete  surety  and  testimonial,  if  truth  be 
not  the  best  witness  to  itself,  that  what  I  formerly  presented  to  your  read 
ing  on  this  subject,  was  good,  and  just,  and  honest,  not  licentious.  Not 
that  I  have  now  more  confidence  by  the  addition  of  these  great  authors  to 
my  party  :  for  what  I  wTrote  was  not  my  opinion,  but  my  knowledge  ;  even 
then  when  I  could  trace  no  footstep  in  the  way  I  went :  nor  that  I  think  to 
win  upon  your  apprehensions  with  numbers  and  with  names,  rather  than 
with  reasons ;  yet  certainly  the  worst  of  my  detractors  will  not  except 
against  so  good  a  bail  of  my  integrity  and  judgment,  as  now  appears  for 
me.  They  must  else  put  in  the  fame  of  Bucer  and  of  Fagius,  as  my  accom 
plices  and  confederates  into  the  same  indictment ;  they  must  dig  up  the  good 
name  of  these  prime  worthies,  (if  their  names  could  be  ever  buried,)  they 
must  dig  them  up  and  brand  them  as  the  papists  did  their  bodies ;  and 
those  their  pure  unblamable  spirits,  which  live  not  only  in  heaven,  but  in 
their  writings,  they  must  attaint  with  new  attaintures,  which  no  protestant 
ever  before  aspersed  them  with.  Or  if  perhaps  we  may  obtain  to  get  our 
appeachment  new  drawn  a  wrrit  of  error,  not  of  libertinism,  that  those  two 
principal  readers  of  reformation  may  not  now  come  to  be  sued  in  a  bill  of 
license,  to  the  scandal  of  our  church  ;  the  brief  result  will  be,  that  for  the 
error,  if  their  own  works  be  not  thought  sufficient  to  defend  them,  their 
lives  yet,  who  will  be  ready,  in  a  fair  and  Christianly  discussive  way,  to 
debate  and  sift  this  matter  to  the  utmost  ounce  of  learning  and  religion,  in 
him  that  shall  lay  it  as  an  error,  either  upon  Martin  Bucer,  or  any  other  of 
his  opinion.  If  this  be  not  enough  to  qualify  my  traducers,  and  that  they 
think  it  more  for  the  wrisdom  of  their  virulence,  not  to  recant  the  injuries 
they  have  bespoke  me,  I  shall  not,  for  much  more  disturbance  than  they 
can  bring  me,  intermit  the  prosecution  of  those  thoughts,  which  may  render 
me  best  serviceable,  either  to  this  age,  or,  if  it  so  happen,  to  posterity ;  follow 
ing  the  fair  path,  which  your  illustrious  exploits,  honoured  lords  and  com 
mons  !  against  the  breast  of  tyranny  have  opened  ;  and  depending  so  on 
your  happy  successes  in  the  hopes  that  I  have  conceived  either  of  myself, 
or  of  the  nation,  as  must  needs  conclude  me  one  who  most  affectionately 
wishes  and  awaits  the  prosperous  issue  of  your  noble  and  valorous  counsels. 

JOHN  MILTON. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  seventh  law  of  the  sanctifying  and  ordering  of  marriage.  That  the 
ordering  of  marriage  belongs  to  the  civil  power.  That  the  popes  have 
evaded  by  fraud  and  force  the  ordering  of  marriage. 

BESIDES  these  things,  Christ  our  king,  and  his  churches,  require  from 
your  sacred  majesty,  that  you  would  take  upon  you  the  just  care  of  mar 
riages.  For  it  is  unspeakable  how  many  good  consciences  are  hereby  entan 
gled,  afflicted,  and  in  danger,  because  there  are  no  just  laws,  no  speedy  way 
constituted  according  to  God's  word,  touching  this  holy  society  and  foun 
tain  of  mankind.  For  seeing  matrimony  is  a  civil  thing,  men,  that  they 
may  rightly  contract,  inviolably  keep,  and  not  without  extreme  necessity 
dissolve  marriage,  are  not  only  to  be  taught  by  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  church,  but  also  are  to  be  acquitted,  aided,  and  compelled  by  laws 
and  judicature  of  the  commonwealth.  Which  thing  pious  emperors  ac 
knowledging,  and  therein  framing  themselves  to  the  law  of  nations,  gave 
laws  both  of  contracting  and  preserving,  and  also  where  an  unhappy  need 
required,  of  divorcing  marriages.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  code  of  Justinian, 
the  5th  book,  from  the  beginning  through  twenty-four  titles.  And  in  the 
authentic  of  Justinian  the  22d,  and  some  others. 

But  the  Antichrists  of  Rome,  to  get  the  imperial  power  into  their  own 
hands,  first  by  fraudulent  persuasion,  afterwards  by  force,  drew  to  them 
selves  the  whole  authority  of  determining  and  judging  as  well  in  matrimonial 
causes,  as  in  most  other  matters.  .  Therefore  it  hath  been  long  believed, 
that  the  care  and  government  thereof  doth  not  belong  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
Yet  where  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  received,  the  laws  of  Antichrist  should  be 
rejected.  If  therefore  kings  and  governors  take  not  this  care,  by  the  power 
of  law  and  justice,  to  provide  that  marriages  be  piously  contracted,  reli 
giously  kept,  and  lawfully  dissolved,  if  need  require,  who  sees  not  what  con 
fusion  and  trouble  is  brought  upon  this  holy  society ;  and  what  a  rack  is 
prepared,  even  for  many  of  the  best  consciences,  while  they  have  no  certain 
laws  to  follow,  no  justice  to  implore,  if  any  intolerable  thing  happen  ?  And 
how  much  it  concerns  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  that , 
marriages,  according  to  the  will  of  Christ,  be  made,  maintained,  and  not 
without  just  cause  dissolved,  who  understands  not  ?•  For  unless  that  first 
and  holiest  society  of  man  and  woman  be  purely  constituted,  that  household 
discipline  may  be  upheld  by  them  according  to  God's  law,  how  can  we 
expect  a  race  of  good  men  ?  Let  your  majesty  therefore  know,  that  this  is 
your  duty,  and  in  the  first  place,  to  reassume  to  yourself  the  just  ordering 
of  matrimony,  and  by  firm  laws  to  establish  and  defend  the  religion  of  this 
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first  and  divine  society  among  men,  as  all  wise  lawgivers  of  old,  and  Chris 
tian  emperors,  have  carefully  done. 

The  two  next  chapters,  because  they  chiefly  treat  about  the  degrees  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity,  I  omit;  only  setting  down  a  passage  or  two 
concerning  the  judicial  laws  of  Moses,'  how  fit  they  be  for  Christians  to 
imitate  rather  than  any  other. 

CHAPTER  XVII. ,  towards  the  end. 

I  CONFESS  that  wre,  being  free  in  Christ,  are  not  bound  to  the  civil  laws 
of  Moses  in  every  circumstance ;  yet  seeing  no  laws  can  be  more  honest, 
just,  and  wholesome,  than  those  which  God  himself  gave,  who  is  eternal 
wisdom  and  goodness,  I  see  not  why  Christians,  in  things  which  no  less 
appertain  to  them,  ought  not  to  follow  the  laws  of  God,  rather  than  of  any 
men.  We  are  not  to  use  circumcision,  sacrifice,  and  those  bodily  washings 
prescribed  to  the  Jews ;  yet  by  these  things  we  may  rightly  learn,  with 
what  purity  and  devotion  both  baplism  and  the  Lord's  supper  should  be 
administered  and  received.  How  much  more  is  it  our  duty  to  observe 
diligently  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  taught  by  the  examples  of 
his  people  concerning  marriage,  whereof  we  have  the  use  no  less  than  they! 

And  because  this  same  worthy  author  hath  another  passage  to  this  pur 
pose,  in  his  comment  upon  Matthew,  chap.  v.  19,  I  here  insert  it  from  p.  46. 

Since  we  have  need  of  civil  laws,  and  the  power  of  punishing,  it  will 
be  wisest  not  to  contemn  those  given  by  Moses ;  but  seriously  rather  to  con 
sider  what  the  meaning  of  God  was  in  them,  what  he  chiefly  required,  and 
how  much  it  might  be  to  the  good  of  every  nation,  if  they  would  borrow 
thence  their  manner  of  governing  the  commonwealth  ;  yet  freely  all  things 
and  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  For  what  Solon,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  what 
lawyers  or  Csears  could  make  better  laws  than  God  ?  And  it  is  no  light 
argument,  that  many  magistrates  at  this  day  do  not  enough  acknowledge 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  though  they  would  seem  most  Christian,  in  that  they 
govern  their  states  by  laws  so  diverse  from  those  of  Moses. 

The  18th  chapter  I  only  mention  as  determining  a  thing  not  here  in  ques 
tion,  that  marriage  without  consent  of  parents  ought  not  to  be  held  good ; 
yet  with  this  qualification  fit  to  be  known. 

That  if  parents  admit  not  the  honest  desires  of  their  children,  but  shall 
persist  to  abuse  the  power  they  have  over  them ;  they  are  to  be  mollified 
by  admonitions,  entreaties,  and  persuasions,  first  of  their  friends  and  kind 
red,  next  of  the  church-elders.  Whom  if  still  the  hard  parents  refuse  to  hear, 
then  ought  the  magistrate  to  interpose  his  power :  lest  any  by  the  evil  mind 
of  their  parents  be  detained  from  marriage  longer  than  is  meet,  or  forced  to 
an  unworthy  match:  in  which  case  the  Roman  laws  also  provided.  C.  de 
Nupt.  1.  11,  13,26. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Whether  it  may  be  permitted  to  revoke  the  promise  of  marriage. 

HERE  ariseth  another  question  concerning  contracts,  when  they  ought  to 
be  unchangeable  ?  for  religious  emperors  decreed,  that  the  contract  was 
not  indissoluble,  until  the  spouse  were  brought  home,  and  the  solemnities 
performed.  They  thought  it  a  thing  unworthy  of  divine  and  human  equity, 
and  the  due  consideration  of  man's  infirmity  in  deliberating  and  determin 
ing,  when  space  is  given  to  renounce  other  contracts  of  much  less  moment, 
which  are  not  yet  confirmed  before  the  magistrate,  to  deny  that  to  the  most 
weighty  contract  of  marriage,  which  requires  the  greatest  care  and  consul- 
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tation.  Yet  lest  such  a  covenant  should  be  broken  for  no  just  cause,  and 
to  the  injury  of  that  person  to  whom  marriage  was  promised,  they  decreed 
a  fine,  that  he  who  denied  marriage  to  whom  he  had  promised,  and  for 
some  cause  not  approved  by  the  judges,  should  pay  the  double  of  that 
pledge  which  was  given  at  making  sure,  or  as  much  as  the  judge  should 
pronounce  might  satisfy  the  damage,  or  the  hinderance  of  either  party.  It 
being  most  certain,  that  ofttimes  after  contract  just  and  honest  causes  of 
departing  from  promise  come  to  be  known  and  found  out,  it  cannot  be 
other  than  the  duty  of  pious  princes,  to  give  men  the  same  liberty  of  unpro 
mising  in  these  cases,  as  pious  emperors  granted  :  especially  where  there 
is  only  a  promise,  and  not  carnal  knowledge.  And  as  there  is  no  true 
marriage  between  them,  who  agree  not  in  true  consent  of  mind  ;  so  it  will 
be  the  part  of  godly  magistrates,  to  procure  that  no  matrimony  be  among 
their  subjects,  but  what  is  knit  with  love  and  consent.  And  though  your 
majesty  be  not  bound  to  the  imperial  laws,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
king,  to  embrace  and  follow  whatever  he  knows  to  be  any  where  piously 
and  justly  constituted,  and  to  be  honest,  just,  and  well-pleasing  to  his  peo 
ple.  But  why  in  God's  law  and  the  examples  of  his  saints  nothing  hereof 
is  read,  no  marvel;  seeing  his  ancient  people  had  power,  yea  a  precept, 
that  whoso  could  not  bend  his  mind  to  the  true  love  of  his  wife,  should 
give  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  send  her  from  him,  though  after  carnal  know 
ledge  and  long  dwelling  together.  This  is  enough  to  authorize  a  godly 
prince  in  that  indulgence  which  he  gives  to  the  changing  of  a  contract ; 
both  because  it'  is  certainly  the  invention  of  Antichrist,  that  the  promise  of 
marriage  de  prsesenti,  as  they  call  it,  should  be  indissoluble,  and  because 
it  should  be  a  prince's  care,  that  matrimony  be  so  joined,  as  God  ordained; 
which  is,  that  every  one  should  love  his  wife  with  such  a  love  as  Adam 
expressed  to  Eve  :  so  as  we  may  hope,  that  they  who  marry  may  become 
one  flesh,  and  one  also  in  the  Lord. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Concerns  only  the  celebration  of  marriage. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  means  of  preserving  marriage  holy  and  pure. 

Now  since  there  ought  not  to  be  less  care,  that  marriage  be  religiously 
kept,  than  that  it  be  piously  and  deliberately  contracted,  it  will  be  meet, 
that  to  every  church  be  ordained  certain  grave  and  godly  men,  who  may 
have  this  care  upon  them,  to  observe  whether  the  husband  bear  himself 
wisely  toward  the  wife,  loving,  and  inciting  her  to  all  piety,  and  the  other 
duties  of  this  life  ;  and  whether  the  wife  be  subject  to  her  husband,  and 
study  to  be  truly  a  meet  help  to  him,  as  first  to  all  godliness,  so  to  every 
other  use  of  life.  And  if  they  shall  find  each  to  other  failing  of  their  duty, 
or  the  one  long  absent  from  the  other  without  just  and  urgent  cause,  or 
giving  suspicion  of  irreligious  and  impure  life,  or  of  living  in  manifest 
wickedness,  let  it  be  admonished  them  in  time.  And  if  their  authority  be 
contemned,  let  the  names  of  such  contemners  be  brought  to  the  magistrate, 
who  may  use  punishment  to  compel  such  violators  of  marriage  to  their 
duty,  that  they  may  abstain  from  all  probable  suspicion  of  transgressing : 
and  if  they  admit  of  suspected  company,  the  magistrate  is  to  forbid  them ; 
whom  they  not  therein  obeying,  are  to  be  punished  as  adulterers,  according 
to  the  law  of  Justinian,  Authent.  117.  For  if  holy  wedlock,  the  fountain 
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and  seminary  of  good  subjects,  be  not  vigilantly  preserved  from  all  blots 
and  disturbances,  what  can  be  hoped,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  springing  up 
of  good  men,  and  a  right  reformation  of  the  commonwealth  ?  We  know 
it  is  not  enough  for  Christians  to  abstain  from  foul  deeds,  but  from  the 
appearance  and  suspicion  thereof. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  lawful  divorce,  what  the  ancient  churches  have  thought. 

Now  we  shall  speak  about  that  dissolving  of  matrimony,  which  may  be 
approved  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  any  grievous  necessity  require.  In  which 
thing  the  Roman  antichrist  have  knit  many  a  pernicious  entanglement  to 
distressed  consciences ;  for  that  they  might  here  also  exalt  themselves  above 
God,  as  if  they  would  be  wiser  and  chaster  than  God  himself  is ;  for  no 
cause,  honest  or  necessary,  will  they  permit  a  final  divorce  :  in  the  mean 
while,  whoredoms  and  adulteries,  and  worse  things  than  these,  not  only 
tolerating  in  themselves  and  others,  but  cherishing  and  throwing  men  head 
long  into  these  evils.  For  although  they  also  disjoin  married  persons  from 
board  and  bed,  that  is,  from  all  conjugal  society  and  communion,  and  this 
not  only  for  adultery,  but  for  ill  usage,  and  matrimonial  duties  denied  ; 
yet  they  forbid  those  thus  parted,  to  join  in  wedlock  with  others :  but,  as  I 
said  before,  any  dishonest  associating  they  permit.  And  they  pronounce 
the  bond  of  marriage  to  remain  between  those  whom  they  have  thus  sepa 
rated.  As  if  the  bond  of  marriage,  God  so  teaching  and  pronouncing,  were 
not  such  a  league  as  binds  the  married  couple  to  all  society  of  life,  and 
communion  in  divine  and  human  things ;  and  so  associated  keeps  them. 
Something  indeed  out  of  the  later  fathers  they  may  pretend  for  this  their 
tyranny,  especially  out  of  Austria  and  some  others,  who  were  much  taken 
with  a  preposterous  admiration  of  single  life ;  yet  though  these  fathers, 
from  the  words  of  Christ  not  rightly  understood,  taught  that  it  was  unlaw 
ful  to  marry  again,  while  the  former  wife  lived,  whatever  cause  there  had 
been  either  of  desertion  or  divorce  ;  yet  if  we  mark  the  custom  of  the  church, 
and  the  common  judgment  which  both  in  their  times  and  afterward  prevail 
ed,  we  shall  perceive,  that  neither  these  fathers  did  ever  cast  out  of  the 
church  any  one  for  marrying  after  a  divorce,  approved  by  the  imperial 
laws. 

Nor  only  the  first  Christian  emperors,  but  the  latter  also,  even  to  Justi 
nian  and  after  him,  did  grant  for  certain  causes  approved  by  judges,  to  make 
a  true  divorce ;  which  made  and  confirmed  by  law,  it  might  be  lawful  to 
marry  again  ;  which  if  it  could  not  have  been  done  without  displeasing 
Christ  and  his  church,  surely  it  would  not  have  been  granted  by  Christian 
emperors,  nor  had  the  fathers  then  winked  at  those  doings  in  the  emperors. 
Hence  ye  may  see  that  Jerome  also,  though  zealous  of  single  life  more  than 
enough,  and  such  a  condemner  of  second  marriage,  though  after  the  death 
of  either  party,  yet,  forced  by  plain  equity,  defended  Fabiola,  a  noble  ma 
tron  of  Rome,  who,  having  refused  her  husband  for  just  causes,  was  marri 
ed  to  another.  For  that  the  sending  of  a  divorce  to  her  husband  was  not 
blameworthy,  he  affirms  because  the  man  was  heinously  vicious  ;  and  that 
if  an  adulterer's  wife  may  be  discarded,  an  adulterous  husband  is  not  to 
be  kept.  But  that  she  married  again,  while  yet  her  husband  was  alive  ; 
he  defends  in  that  the  apostle  hath  said,  "  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to 
burn  ;"  and  that  young  widows  should  marry,  for  such  was  Fabiola,  and 
could  not  remain  in  widowhood. 

But  some  one  will  object,  that  Jerome  there  adds,  "  Neither  did  she 
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know  the  vigour  of  the  gospel,  wherein  all  cause  of  marrying  is  debarred 
from  women,  while  their  husbands  live  ;  and  again,  while  she  avoided 
many  wounds  of  Satan,  she  received  one  ere  she  was  aware."  But  let 
the  equal  reader  mind  also  what  went  before  ;  "  Because,"  saith  he,  soon 
after  the  beginning,  "  there  is  a  rock  and  storm  of  slanderers  opposed  be 
fore  her,  I  will  not  praise  her  converted,  unless  I  first  absolve  her  guilty." 
For  why  does  he  call  them  slanderers,  who  accused  Fabiola  of  marrying 
again,  if  he  did  not  judge  it  a  matter  of  Christian  equity  and  charity,  to 
pass  by  and  pardon  that  fact,  though  in  his  own  opinion  he  held  it  a  fault  ? 
And  what  can  this  mean,  "  I  will  not  praise  her,  unless  I  first  absolve  her  ?" 
For  how  could  he  absolve  her,  but  by  proving  that  Fabiola,  neither  in  re 
jecting  her  vicious  husband,  nor  in  marrying  another,  had  committed  such 
a  sin,  as  could  be  justly  condemned  ?  Nay,  he  proves  both  by  evident 
reason,  and  clear  testimonies  of  Scripture,  that  she  avoided  sin. 

This  is  also  hence  understood,  that  Jerome  by  the  vigour  of  the  gospel, 
meant  that  height  and  perfection  of  our  Saviour's  precept,  which  might  be 
remitted  to  those  that  burn  ;  for  he  adds,  "  But  if  she  be  accused  in  that 
she  remained  not  unmarried,  I  shall  confess  the  fault,  so  I  may  relate  the 
necessity."  If  then  he  acknowledged  a  necessity,  as  he  did,  because  she 
was  young,  and  could  not  live  in  widowhood,  certainly  he  could  not  impute 
her  second  marriage  to  her  much  blame :  but  when  he  excuses  her  out  of 
the  word  of  God,  does  he  not  openly  declare  his  thoughts,  that  the  second 
marriage  of  Fabiola  was  permitted  her  by  the  Holy  Ghost  himself,  for  the 
necessity  which  he  suffered,  and  to  shun  the  danger  of  fornication,  though 
she  went  somewhat  aside  from  the  vigour  of  the  gospel  ?  But  if  any  urge, 
that  Fabiola  did  public  penance  for  her  second  marriage,  which  was  not 
imposed  but  for  great  faults  ;  it  is  answered,  she  was  not  enjoined  to  this 
penance,  but  did  it  of  her  own  accord,  "  and  not  till  after  her  second  hus 
band's  death."  As  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  we  read  that  many  were  wont 
Jto  do  voluntary  penance  for  small  faults,  which  were  not  liable  to  excom 
munication. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

That  marriage  was  granted  by  the  ancient  fathers,  even  after  the  vow  of 

single  life. 

I  omit  his  testimonies  out  of  Cyprian,  Gellasius,  Epiphanes.  contented  only 
to  relate  what  he  thence  collects  to  the  present  purpose. 

SOME  will  say,  perhaps,  wherefore  all  this  concerning  marriage  after  vow 
of  single  life,  whenas  the  question  was  of  marriage  after  divorce  ?  For  this 
reason,  that  they  whom  it  so  much  moves,  because  some  of  the  fathers 
thought  marriage  after  any  kind  of  divorce  to  be  condemned  of  our  Saviour, 
may  see  that  this  conclusion  follows  not.  The  fathers  thought  all  marriage 
after  divorce,  to  be  forbidden  of  our  Saviour,  therefore  they  thought  such 
marriage  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian.  For  the  same  fathers  judged 
it  forbidden  to  marry  after  vow  ;  yet  such  marriages  they  neither  dissolved 
nor  excommunicated :  for  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
stood  in  their  way ;  u  All  cannot  receive  this  saying,  but  they  to  whom  it  is 
given.  Every  one  hath  his  proper  gift  from  God,  one  after  this  manner, 
another  after  that.  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn.  I  will  that  younger 
widows  marry ;"  and  the  like. 

So  there  are  many  canons  and  laws  extant,  whereby  priests,  if  they  mar 
ried,  were  removed  from  their  office;  yet  is  it  not  read  that  their  marriago 
was  dissolved,  as  the  papists  now-a-days  do,  or  that  they  were  excommu- 
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nicated,  nay,  expressly  they  might  communicate  as  laymen.  If  the  con- 
sideration  of  human  infirmity.,  and  those  testimonies  of  divine  scripture  which 
grant  marriage  to  every  one  that  wants  it,  persuaded  those  fathers  to  bear 
themselves  so  humanely  toward  them  who  had  married  with  breach  of  vow 
to  God,  as  they  believed,  and  with  divorce  of  that  marriage  wherein  they 
were  in  a  manner  joined  to  God;  who  doubts,  but  that  the  same  fathers 
held  the  like  humanity  was  to  be  afforded  to  those,  who,  after  divorce  and 
faith  broken  with  men,  as  they  thought,  entered  into  a  second  marriage  ? 
For  among  such  are  also  found  no  less  weak,  and  no  less  burning. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Who  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  granted  marriage  after  divorce. 

THIS  is  clear  both  by  what  hath  been  said,  and  by  that  which  Origen 
relates  of  certain  bishops  in  his  time,  Homil.  7,  in  Matt.  "I  know  some," 
saith  he,  "  which  are  over  churches,  who,  without  Scripture,  have  permitted 
the  wife  to  marry  while  her  former  husband  lived.  And  did  this  against 
Scripture,  which  saith,  the  wife  is  bound  to  her  husband  so  long  as  he 
lives ;  and  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress,  if,  her  husband  living,  she  take 
another  man ;  yet  did  they  not  permit  this  without  cause,  perhaps  for  the 
infirmity  of  such  as  had  not  continence,  they  permitted  evil  to  avoid  worse." 
Ye  see  Origen  and  the  doctors  of  his  age,  not  without  all  cause,  permitted 
women  after  divorce  to  marry,  though  their  former  husbands  were  living ; 
yet  writes  that  they  permitted  against  Scripture.  But  what  cause  could 
they  have  to  do  so,  unless  they  thought  our  Saviour  in  his  precepts  of  di 
vorce  had  so  forbidden,  as  willing  to  remit  such  perfection  to  his  weaker 
ones,  cast  into  danger  of  worse  faults  ? 

The  same  thought  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  Ep.  85,  to  the  African  bishops 
of  Mauritania  Ceesariensis,  wherein  complaining  of  a  certain  priest,  who  di 
vorcing  his  wife,  or  being  divorced  by  her,  as  other  copies  have  it,  had 
married  another,  neither  dissolves  the  matrimony,  nor  excommunicates  him, 
only  unpriests  him.  The  fathers  therefore,  as  we  see,  did  not  simply  and 
wholly  condemn  marriage  after  divorce. 

But  as  for  me,  this  remitting  of  our  Saviour's  precepts,  which  these 
ancients  allow  to  the  infirm  in  marrying  after  vow  and  divorce,  I  can  in  no 
ways  admit ;  for  whatsoever  plainly  consents  not  with  the  commandment, 
cannot,  I  am  certain,  be  permitted,  or  suffered  in  any  Christian  :  for  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  not  a  tittle  from  the  commandments  of  God 
among  them  who  expect  life  eternal.  Let  us  therefore  consider,  and  weigh 
the  words  of  our  Lord  concerning  marriage  and  divorce,  which  he  pro 
nounced  both  by  himself,  and  by  his  apostle,  and  let  us  compare  them  with 
other  oracles  of  God  ^  for  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  these,  I  shall  not  persuade 
the  least  tolerating  thereof.  But  if  it  can  be  taught  to  agree  with  the  word 
of  God,  yea  to  be  commanded,  that  most  men  may  have  permission  given 
them  to  divorce  and  marry  again,  I  must  prefer  the  authority  of  God's  word 
before  the  opinion  of  fathers  and  doctors,  as  they  themselves  teach. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  Jlpostle  Paul  con 
cerning  divorce,  are  explained.  The  1st  Axiom,  that  Christ  could  not 
condemn  of  adultery,  that  which  he  once  commanded. 

BUT  the  words  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  out  of  which  Austin 
and  some  others  oi  the  fathers  think  it  concluded,  that  our  Saviour  forbids 
marriage  after  any  divorce,  are  these;  Matt.  v.  31,  32,  "It  hath  been 
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said,"  &c. :  and  Matt.  xix.  7,  "  They  say  unto  him,  why  did  Moses  then  com 
mand,"  &c.:  and  Mark  x.,  and  Luke  xvi.,  Rom.  vii.  1,  2,  3,  1  Cor.  yii. 
10,  11.  Hence  therefore  they  conclude,  that  all  marriage  after  divorce  is 
called  adultery ;  which  to  commit,  being  no  ways  to  be  tolerated  in  any 
Christian,  they  think  it  follows,  that  second  marriage  is  in  no  case  to  be 
permitted  either  to  the  divorcer,  or  to  the  divorced. 

But  that  it  may  be  more  fully  and  plainly  perceived  what  force  is  in  this 
kind  of  reasoning,  it  will  be  the  best  course,  to  lay  down  certain  grounds 
whereof  no  Christian  can  doubt  the  truth.  First,  it  is  a  wickedness  to  sus 
pect,  that  our  Saviour  branded  that  for  adultery,  which  himself,  in  his  own 
law  which  he  came  to  fulfil,  and  not  to  dissolve,  did  not  only  permit,  but 
also  command  ;  for  by  him,  the  only  mediator,  was  the  whole  law  of  God 
given.  But  that  by  this  law  of  God  marriage  was  permitted  after  any  di 
vorce,  is  certain  by  Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

That  God  in  his  law  did  not  only  grant,  but  also  commanded  divorce  to 

certain  men. 

DEUT.  xxiv.  1,  "When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,"  &c.  But  in  Mai.  ii. 
15,  16,  is  read  the  Lord's  command  to  put  her  away  whom  a  man  hates, 
in  these  words :  "  Take  heed  to  your  spirit,  and  let  none  deal  injuriously 
against  the  wife  of  his  youth.  If  he  hate,  let  him  put  away,  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel.  ,  And  he  shall  hide  thy  violence  with  his  garment,"  that 
marries  her  divorced  by  thee,  "  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  but  take  heed  to 
your  spirit,  and  do  no  injury."  By  these  testimonies  of  the  divine  law,  we 
see,  that  the  Lord  did  not  only  permit,  but  also  expressly  and  earnestly 
commanded  his  people,  by  whom  he  would  that  all  holiness  and  faith  of 
marriage  covenant  should  be  observed,  that  he,  who  could  not  induce  his 
mind  to  love  his  wife  with  a  true  conjugal  love,  might  dismiss  her,  that  she 
might  marry  to  another. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

That  what  the  Lord  permitted  and  commanded  to  his  ancient  people  concern 
ing  divorce  belongs  also  to  Christians. 

Now  what  the  Lord  permitted  to  his  first-born  people,  that  certainly  he 
could  not  forbid  to  his  own  among  the  Gentiles,  whom  he  made  coheirs, 
and  into  one  body  with  his  people ;  nor  could  he  ever  permit,  much  less 
command,  aught  that  was  not  good  for  them,  at  least  so  used  as  he  com- 
mahded.  For  being  God,  he  is  not  changed  as  man.  Which  thing  who 
seriously  considers,  how  can  he  imagine  that  God  would  make  that 
wicked  to  them  that  believe,  and  serve  him  under  grace,  which  he  granted 
and  commanded  to  them  that  served  him  under  the  law  ?  Whenas 
the  same  causes  require  the  same  permission.  And  who  that  knows  but 
human  matters,  and  loves  the  truth,  will  deny  that  many  marriages  hang  as  ill 
together  now,  as  ever  they  did  among  the  Jews  ?  So  that  sucty  marriages 
are  liker  to  torments  than  true  marriages.  As  therefore  the  Lord  doth 
always  succour  and  help  the  oppressed,  so  he  would  ever  have  it  provided 
for  injured  husbands  and  wives,  that  under  pretence  of  the  marriage  bond, 
they  be  not  sold  to  perpetual  vexations,  instead  of  the  loving  and  comfort 
able  marriage  duties.  And  lastly,  as  God  doth  always  detest  hypocrisy  and 
fraud,  so  neither  doth  he  approve,  that  among  his  people  that  should  be 
counted  marriage,  wherein  none  of  those  duties  remain,  whereby  the  league 
of  wedlock  is  chiefly  preserved.  What  inconsiderate  neglect  then  of  God's 
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law  is  this,  that  I  may  not  call  it  worse,  to  hold  that  Christ  our  Lord  would 
not  grant  the  same  remedies  both  of  divorce  and  second  marriage  to  the 
-weak,  or  to  the  evil,  if  they  will  needs  have  it  so,  but  especially  to  the  inno 
cent  and  wronged ;  whenas  the  same  urgent  causes  remain  as  before,  when 
the  discipline  of  the  church  and  magistrate  hath  tried  what  may  be  tried  ? 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

That  our  Lord  Christ  intended  not  to  make  new  laws  of  marriage  and  di 
vorce,  or  of  any  civil  matters.     Jlxiom  2. 

IT  is  agreed  by  all  who  determine  of  the  kingdom  and  offices  of  Christ 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  all  godly  men  ought  to  do,  that  our  Saviour  upon 
earth  took  not  on  him  either  to  give  new  laws  in  civil  affairs,  or  to  change 
the  old.  But  it  is  certain,  that  matrimony  and  divorce  are  civil  things. 
Which  the  Christian  emperors  knowing,  gave  conjugal  laws,  and  reserved 
the  administration  of  them  to  their  own  courts ;  which  no  true  ancient  bishop 
ever  condemned. 

Our  Saviour  came  to  preach  repentance  and  remission  :  seeing  therefore 
those,  who  put  away  their  wives  without  any  just  cause,  were  not  touched 
with  conscience  of  the  sin,  through  misunderstanding  of  the  law,  he  recalled 
them  to  a  right  interpretation,  and  taught,  that  the  woman  in  the  beginning 
was  so  joined  to  the  man,  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  union  both  in 
body  and  spirit :  where  this  is  not,  the  matrimony  is  already  broke,  beforr 
there  be  yet  any  divorce  made,  or  second  marriage. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

That  it  is  wiclced  to  strain  the  words  of  Christ  beyond  their  purpose. 
THIS  is  his  third  Axiom,  whereof  there  needs  no  explication  here. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

That  all  places  of  Scripture  about  the  same  thing  are  to  be  joined,  and 
pared,  to  avoid  contradictions.     Axiom  4. 

This  he  demonstrates  at  large  out  of  sundry  places  in  the  gospel,  and  prin 
cipally  by  that  precept  against  swearing,*  which,  compared  with  many 
places  of  the  law  and  prophets,  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  them  all,  if  we 
follow  superstitiously  the  letter.  Then  having  repeated  briefly  his  four 
axioms,  he  thus  proceeds : 

THESE  things  thus  preadmonished,  let  us  inquire  what  the  undoubted 
meaning  is  of  our  Saviour's  words,  and  inquire  according  to  the  rule  which 
is  observed  by  all  learned  and  good  men  in  their  expositions ;  that  praying 
first  to  God,  who  is  the  only  opener  of  our  hearts,  we  may  first  with  fear 
and  reverence  consider  wrell  the  words  of  our  Saviour  touching  this  ques 
tion.  Next,  that  we  may  compare  them  with  all  other  places  of  Scripture 
treating  of  this  matter,  to  see  how  they  consent  with  our  Saviour's  words. 
and  those  of  his  apostle. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THIS  chapter  disputes  against  Austin  and  the  papists,  who  deny  second 
marriage  even  to  them  who  divorce  in  case  of  adultery ;  which  because  it  is 
not  controverted  among  true  protestants,  but  that  the  innocent  person  is 
easily  allowed  to  marry,  I  spare  the  translating. 

*  Matthew  v.  34. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

That  a  manifest  adulteress  ought  to  be  divorced,  and  cannot  lawfully  be 
retained  in  marriage  by  any  true  Christian. 

THIS  though  he  prove  sufficiently,  yet  I  let  pass,  because  this  question 
was  not  handled  in  the  Doctrine  and  Dicipline  of  Divorce  ;  to  which  book 
I  bring  so  much  of  this  treatise  as  runs  parallel. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

That  adultery  is  to  be  punished  with  death. 
THIS  chapter  also  I  omit  for  the  reason  last  alleged. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

That  it  is  lawful  for  a  wife  to  leave  an  adulterer  and  to  marry  anotlier 

husband. 

THIS  is  generally  granted,  and  therefore  excuses  me  the  writing  out. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Places  in  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  touching  divorce,  explained. 

LET  us  consider  the  answers  of  the  Lord  given  by  the  apostle  severally. 
Concerning  the  first,  which  is  Rom.  vii.  1,  "Know  ye  not  brethren,  for  I 
speak  to  them  that  know  the  law,  &c.  ver.  2,  The  woman  is  bound  by  the 
law  to  her  husband  so  long  as  he  liveth."  Here  it  is  certain,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  no  purpose  to1  determine  aught  of  marriage,  or  divorce,  but  only 
to  bring  an  example  from  the  common  and  ordinary  law  of  wedlock,  to  show, 
that  as  no  covenant  holds  either  party  being  dead,  so  now  that  we  are  not 
bound  to  the  law,  but  to  Christ  our  Lord,  seeing  that  through  him  we  are 
dead  to  sin,  and  to  the  law ;  and  so  joined  to  Christ,  that  we  may  bring 
forth  fruit  in  him  from  a  willing  godliness,  and  not  by  the  compulsion  of 
law,  whereby  our  sins  are  more  excited,  and  become  more  violent.  What 
therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  here  speaks  of  matrimony  cannot  be  extended 
beyond  the  general  rule. 

Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  the  apostle  did  allege  the  law  of  wedlock,  as 
it  was  delivered  to  the  Jews;  for,  saith  he,  "I  speak  to  them  that  know  the 
law."  They  knew  no  law  of  God,  but  that  by  Moses,  which  plainly  grants 
divorce  for  several  reasons.  It  cannot  therefore  be  said,  that  the  apostle 
cited  this  general  example  out  of  the  law,  to  abolish  the  several  exceptions 
of  that  law,  which  God  himself  granted  by  giving  authority  to  divorce. 

Next,  when  the  apostle  brings  an  example  out  of  God's  law  concerning 
man  and  wife,  it  must  be  necessary,  that  we  understand  such  for  man  and 
wife,  as  are  so  indeed  according  to  the  same  law  of  God ;  that  is,  who  are 
so  disposed,  as  that  they  are  both  willing  and  able  to  perform  the  necessary 
duties  of  marriage ;  not  those  who  under  a  false  title  of  marriage,  keep 
themselves  mutually  Abound  to  injuries  and.  disgraces;  for  such  twain  are 
nothing  less  than  lawful  man  and  wife. 

The  like  answer  is  to  be  given  to  all  other  places  both  of  the  gospel  and 
the  apostle,  that  whatever  exception  may  be  proved  out  of  God's  law,  be 
not  excluded  from  those  places.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  doth  not  condemn 
things  formerly  granted  and  allowed,  where  there  is  like  cause  and  reason. 
Hence  Ambrose,  upon  that  place,  1  Cor.  vii.  15,  "  A  brother  or  a  sister  is 
not  under  bondage  in  such  cases,"  thus  expounds;  "The  reverence  of 
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marriage  is  not  due  to  him  who  abhors  the  author  of  marriage;  nor  is  that 
marriage  ratified,  which  is  without  devotion  to  God :  he  sins  not  therefore, 
who  is  put  away  for  God's  cause,  though  he  join  himself  to  another.  For 
the  dishonour  of  the  Creator  dissolves  the  right  of  matrimony  to  him  who 
is  deserted,  that  he  be  not  accused,  though  marrying  to  another.  The  faith 
of  wedlock  is  not  to  be  kept  with  him  who  departs,  that  he  might  not  hear 
the  God  of  Christians  to  be  the  author  of  wedlock.  For  if  Ezra  caused 
the  mislbelieveing  wives  and  husbands  to  be  divorced,  that  God  might  be 
appeased,  and  not  offended,  though  they  took  others  of  their  own  faith,  how 
much  more  shall  it  be  free,  if  the  misbeliever  depart,  to  marry  one  of  our 
own  religion.  For  this  is  not  to  be  counted  matrimony,  which  is  against 
the  law  of  God." 

Two  things  are  here  to  be  observed  toward  the  following  discourse, 
which  truth  itself  and  the  force  of  God's  word  hath  drawn  from  this  holy 
man.  For  those  words  are  very  large,  "  Matrimony  is  not  ratified,  without 
devotion  to  God."  And  "  the  dishonour  of  the  Creator  dissolves  the  right 
of  matrimony."  For  devotion  is  far  off,  and  dishonour  is  done  to  God  by  all 
who  persist  in  any  wickedness  and  heinous  crime. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

That  although  it  seem  in  the  Gospel,  as  if  our  Saviour  granted  divorce  only 
for  adultery ,  yet  in  very  deed  he  granted  it  for  other  causes  also. 

Now  is  to  be  dealt  with  this  question,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  divorce 
and  marry  a^Rn  for  other  causes  besides  adultery,  since  our  Saviour  expressed 
that  only  ?  To  this  question,  if  we  retain  our  principles  already  laid,  and 
must  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  cursed  blasphemy,  if  we  say  that  the  words  of 
God  do  contradict  one  another,  of  necessity  we  must  confess,  that  our  Lord 
did  grant  divorce,  and  marriage  after  that,  for  other  causes  besides  adultery, 
notwithstanding  what  he  said  in  Matthew.  For  first,  they  who  consider 
but  only  that  place,  1  Cor.  vii.  which  treats  of  believers  and  misbelievers 
matched  together,  must  of  force  confess,  that  our  Lord  granted  just  divorce 
and  second  marriage  in  the  cause  of  desertion,  which  is  other  than  the  cause 
of  fornication.  And  if  there  be  one  other  cause  found  lawful,  then  is  it  m 
true,  that  divorce  was  granted  not  only  for  fornication. 

Next,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  as  I  showed  before  by  them  to  whom  it  i 
given  to  know  God  and  his  judgments  out  of  his  own  word,  but  that,  wha 
means  of  peace  and  safety  God  ever  granted  and  ordained  to  his  elected 
people,  the  same  he  grants  and  ordains  to  men  of  all  ages,  who  have  equally 
need  of  the  same  remedies.  And  who,  that  is  but  a  knowing  man,  dares 
say  there  be  not  husbands  and  wives  now  to  be  found  in  such  a  hardness  of 
heart,  that  they  will  not  perform  either  conjugal  affection,  or  any  requisite 
duty  thereof,  though  it  be  most  deserved  at  their  hands? 

Neither  can  any  one  defer  to  confess,  but  that  God,  whose  property  it  is 
to  judge  the  cause  of  them  that  suffer  injury,  hath  provided  for  innocent 
and  honest  persons  wedded,  how  they  might  free  themselves  by  lawful 
means  of  divorce,  from  the  bondage  and  iniquity  of  those  who  are  falsely 
termed  their  husbands  or  their  wives.  This  is  clear  out  of  Deut.  xxiv.  1; 
Malachi,  ii. ;  Matt.  xix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vii. ;  and  out  of  those  principles,  which 
the  Scripture  every  where  teaches,  that  God  changes  not  his  mind,  dissents 
not  from  himself,  is  no  accepter  of  persons ;  but  allows  the  same  remedies 
to  all  men  oppressed  with  the  same  necessities  and  infirmities ;  yea,  requires 
that  we  should  use  them.  This  he  will  easily  perceive,  who  considers  these 
things  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
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Lastly,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded  us  to  obey  the 
civil  laws,  every  one  of  his  own  commonwealth,  if  they  be  not  against  the 
laws  of  God. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

For  what  causes  divorce  is  permitted  by  the  civil  law  ex  I.  Consensu  Codic. 

de  Repudiis. 

IT  is  also  manifest,  that  the  law  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  which 
begins  "  Consensu,"  &c.  touching  divorce,  and  many  other  decrees  of  pious 
emperors  agreeing  herewith,  are  not  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  there 
fore  may  be  recalled  into  use  by  any  Christian  prince  or  commonwealth  ; 
nay,  ought  to  be  with  due  respect  had  to  every  nation :  for  whatsoever  is 
equal  and  just,  that  in  every  thing  is  to  be  sought  and  used  by  Christians. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  divorce  is  granted  by  divine  approbation,  both  to 
husbands  and  to  wives,  if  either  party  can  convict  the  other  of  these  follow 
ing  offences  before  the  magistrate. 

If  the  husband  can  prove  the  wife  to  be  an  adulteress,  a  witch,  a  mur 
deress  ;  to  have  bought  or  sold  to  slavery  any  one  free  born  ;  to  have  violated 
sepulchres,  committed  sacrilege,  favoured  thieves  and  robbers,  desirous  of 
feasting  with  strangers,  the  husband  not  knowing,  or  not  willing ;  if  she 
lodge  forth  without  a  just  and  probable  cause,  or  frequent  theatres  and  sights, 
he  forbidding ;  if  she  be  privy  with  those  that  plot  against  the  state,  or  if  she 
deal  falsely,  or  offer  blows.  And  if  the  wife  can  prove  her  husband  guilty 
of  any  those  forenamed  crimes,  and  frequent  the  company  of  lewd  women 
in  her  sight ;  or  if  he  beat  her,  she  had  the  like  liberty  to  quit  herself;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  man  after  divorce  might  forthwith  marry  again ;  the 
woman  not  till  a  year  after  lest  she  might  chance  to  have  conceived. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

An  exposition  of  those  places  wherein   God  declares  the  nature  of  holy 

wedlock. 

Now  to  the  end  it  may  be  seen,  that  this  agrees  with  the  divine  law,  the 
first  institution  of  marriage  is  to  be  considered,  and  those  texts  in  which 
God  established  the  joining  of  male  and  female,  and  described  the  duties 
of  them  both.  When  God  had  determined  to  make  woman,  and  give  her 
as  a  wife  to  man,  he  spake  thus,  Gen.  ii.  18,  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone ;  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him.  And  Adam  said,"  but  in  the 
Spirit  of  God,  v.  23,  24,  "  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh :  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh." 

To  this  first  institution  did  Christ  recall  his  own ;  when  answering  the 
Pharisees,  he  condemned  the  license  of  unlawful  divorce.  He  taught 
therefore  by  his  example,  that  we,  according  to  this  first  institution,  and 
what  God  hath  spoken  thereof,  ought  to  determine  what  kind  of  covenant 
marriage  is ;  how  to  be  kept,  and  how  far ;  and  lastly,  for  what  causes  to  be 
dissolved.  To  which  decrees  of  God  these  also  are  to  be  joined  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  taught  by  his  apostle,  that  neither  the  husband  nor  the 
wife  "  hath  power  of  their  own  body,  but  mutually  each  of  cither's."  That 
u  the  husband  shall  love  the  wife  as  his  own  body,  yea,  as  Christ  loves  his 
church  ;  and  that  the  wife  ought  to  be  subject  to  her  husband,  as  the  church 
is  to  Christ." 

By  these  things  the  nature  of  holy  wedlock  is  certainly  known ;  whereof  if 
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only  one  be  wanting  in  both  or  either  party,  and  that  either  by  obstinate  ma 
levolence,  or  too  deep  inbred  weakness  of  mind,  or  lastly,  through  incurable 
impotence  of  body,  it  cannot  then  be  said,  that  the  covenant  of  matrimony 
holds  good  between  such;  if  we  mean  that  covenant,  which  God  instituted 
and  called  marriage,  and  that  whereof  only  it  must  be  understood  that  our 
Saviour  said,  "  Those  whom  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  separate." 

And  hence  is  concluded,  that  matrimony  requires  continual  cohabitation 
and  living  together,  unless  the  calling  of  God  be  otherwise  evident ;  which 
union  if  the  parties  themselves  disjoin,  either  by  mutual  consent,  or  one 
against  the  other's  will  depart,  the  marriage  is  then  broken.  Wherein  the 
papists,  as  in  other  things,  oppose  themselves  against  God ;  while  the) 
separate  for  many  causes  from  bed  and  board,  and  yet  will  have  the  bond 
of  matrimony  remain,  as  if  this  covenant  could  be  other  than  the  conjunc 
tion  and  communion  not  only  of  bed  and  board,  but  of  all  other  loving  and 
helpful  duties.  This  we  may  see  in  these  words;  "I  will  make  him  a  help 
meet  for  him ;  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  :  for  this  cause  shall  he 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh."  By  which  words  who  discerns  not,  that  God  requires  of  them  both 
so  to  live  together,  and  to  be  united  not  only  in  body  but  in  mind  also,  with 
such  an  affection  as  none  may  be  dearer  and  more  ardent  among  all  the 
relations  of  mankind,  nor  of  more  efficacy  to  the  mutual  offices  of  love  and 
loyalty?  They  must  communicate  and  consent  in  all  things  both  divine  and 
human,  which  have  any  moment  to  well  and  happy  living.  The  wife  must 
honour  and  obey  her  husband,  as  the  church  honours  and  obeys  Christ  her 
head.  The  husband  must  love  and  cherish  his  wife,  as  Christ  his  church. 
Thus  they  must  be  to  each  other,  if  they  will  be  true  man  and  wife  in  the 
sight  of  God,  whom  certainly  the  churches  ought  to  follow  in  their  judg 
ment.  Now  the  proper  and  ultimate  end  of  marriage  is  not  copulation,  or 
children,  for  then  there  was  not  true  matrimony  between  Joseph  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  Christ,  nor  between  many  holy  persons  more ;  but  the  full 
and  proper  and  main  end  of  marriage  is  the  communicating  of  all  duties, 
both  divine  and  human,  each  to  other  with  utmost  benevolence  and  affec 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  properties  of  a  true  and  Christian  marriage  more  distinctly  repeated. 

BY  which  definition  we  may  know,  that  God  esteems  and  reckons  upon 
these  four  necessary  properties  to  be  in  every  true  marriage.  1.  That  they 
should  live  together,  unless  the  calling  of  God  require  otherwise  for  a  time. 
2.  That  they  should  love  one  another  to  the  height  of  dearness,  and  that  in 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  communion  of  true  religion.  3.  That  the  husband 
bear  himself  as  the  head  and  preserver  of  his  wife,  instructing  her  to  all 
godliness  and  integrity  of  life ;  that  the  wife  also  be  to  her  husband  a  help, 
according  to  her  place,  especially  furthering  him  in  the  true  worship  of  God, 
and  next  in  all  the  occasions  of  civil  life.  And  4.  That  they  defraud  not 
each  other  of  conjugal  benevolence,  as  the  apostle  commands,  1  Cor.  viu 
Hence  it  follows,  according  to  the  sentence  of  God,  which  all  Christians 
ought  to  be  ruled  by,  that  between  those  who,  either  through  obstinacy,  or 
helpless  inability,  cannot  or  will  not  perform  these  repeated  duties,  between 
those  there  can  be  no  true  matrimony,  nor  ought  they  to  be  counted  man 
and  wife. 


A 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Whether  those  crimes  recited,  chap,  xxxvii.,  out  of  the  civil  law,  dissolve 
matrimony  in  God's  account. 

Now  if  a  husband  or  wife  be  found  guilty  of  any  of  those  crimes,  which 
by  the  law  "  consensu"  are  made  causes  of  divorce,  it  is  manifest,  that  such 
a  man  cannot  be  the  head  and  preserver  of  his  wife,  nor  such  a  woman  be 
a  meet  help  to  her  husband,  as  the  divine  law  in  true  wedlock  requires ;  for 
these  faults  are  punished  either  by  death,  or  deportation,  or  extreme  infamy, 
which  are  directly  opposite  to  the  covenant  of  marriage.  If  they  deserve 
death,  as  adultery  and  the  like,  doubtless  God  would  not  that  any  should  live 
in  wedlock  with  them  whom  he  would  not  have  to  live  at  all.  Or  if  it  be 
not  death,  but  the  incurring  of  notorious  infamy,  certain  it  is  neither  just, 
nor  expedient,  nor  meet,  thai;  an  honest  man  should  be  coupled  with  an 
infamous  woman,  nor  an  honest  matron  with  an  infamous  man.  The  wise 
Roman  princes  had  so  great  a  regard  to  the  equal  honour  of  either  wedded 
person,  that  they  counted  those  marriages  of  no  force,  which  were  made 
between  the  one  of  good  repute,  and  the  other  of  evil  note.  How  much 
more  will  all  honest  regard  of  Christian  expedience  and  comeliness  beseem 
and  concern  those  who  are  set  free  and  dignified  in  Christ,  than  it  could  the 
Roman  senate,  or  their  sons,  for  whom  that  law  was  provided  ? 

And  this  all  godly  men  will  soon  apprehend,  that  he  who  ought  to  be 
the  head  and  preserver  not  only  of  his  wife,  but  also  of  his  children  and 
family,  as  Christ  is  of  his  church,  had  need  be  one  of  honest  name  :  so  like 
wise  the  wife,  which  is  to  be  the  meet  help  of  an  honest  and  good  man,  the 
mother  of  an  honest  offspring  and  family,  the  glory  of  the  man,  even  as  the 
man  is  the  glory  of  Christ,  should  not  be  tainted  with  ignominy ;  as  neither 
of  them  can  avoid  to  be,  having  been  justly  appeached  of  those  forenamed 
crimes  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  worthy  to  hold  their  place  in  a  Christian 
family :  yea,  they  themselves  turn  out  themselves  and  dissolve  that  holy 
covenant.  And  they  who  are  true  brethern  and  sisters  in  the  Lord  are  no 
more  in  bondage  to  such  violators  of  marriage. 

But  here  the  patrons  of  wickedness  and  dissolvers  of  Christian  discipline 
will  object,  that  it  is  the  part  of  man  and  wife  to  bear  one  another's  cross, 
whether  in  calamity,  or  infamy,  that  they  may  gain  each  other,  if  not  to  a 
good  name,  yet  to  repentance  and  amendment.  But  they  who  thus  object, 
seek  the  impunity  of  wickedness,  and  the  favour  of  wicked  men,  not  the 
duties  of  true  charity ;  which  prefers  public  honesty  before  private  interest, 
and  had  rather  the  remedies  of  wholesome  punishment  appointed  by  God 
should  be  in  use,  than  that  by  remissness  the  license  of  evil  doing  should 
increase.  For  if  they  who,  by  committing  such  offences,  have  made  void 
the  holy  knot  of  marriage,  be  capable  of  repentance,  they  will  be  sooner 
moved  when  due  punishment  is  executed  on  them,  than  when  it  is 
remitted. 

We  must  ever  beware,  lest,  in  contriving  what  will  be  best  for  the  soul's 
health  of  delinquents,  we  make  ourselves  wiser  and  discreeter  than  God. 
He  that  religiously  weighs  his  oracles  concerning  marriage,  cannot  doubt 
that  they  who  have  committed  the  foresaid  transgressions,  have  lost  the 
right  of  matrimony,  and  are  unworthy  to  hold  their  dignity  in  an  honest  and 
Christian  family. 

But  if  any  husband  or  wife  see  such  signs  of  repentance  in  their  trans 
gressor,  as  that  they  doubt  not  to  regain  them  by  continuing  with  them, 
and  partaking  of  their  miseries  and  attaintures,  they  may  be  left  to  their  own 
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hopes,  and  their  own  mind ;  saving  ever  the  right  of  church  and  common 
wealth,  that  it  receive  no  scandal  by  the  neglect  of  due  severity,  and  their 
children  no  harm  by  this  invitation  to  license,  and  want  of  good  education. 

From  all  these  considerations,  if  they  be  thought  on,  as  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  out  of  his  word,  any  one  may  perceive  who  desires  to  deter 
mine  of  these  things  by  the  Scripture,  that  those  causes  of  lawful  divorce, 
which  the  most  religious  emperors  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  set  forth  in 
the  forecited  place,  are  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  prime  institu 
tion  of  marriage;  and  were  still  more  arid  more  straitened,  as  the  church 
and  state  of  the  empire  still  more  and  more  corrupted  and  degenerated. 
Therefore  pious  princes  and  commonwealths  both  may  and  ought  establish 
them  again,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  restore  the  honour,  sanctity,  and  religion 
of  holy  wedlock  to  their  people,  and  disentangle  many  consciences  from  a 
miserable  and  perilous  condition,  to  a  chaste  and  honest  life. 

To  those  recited  causes  wherefore  a  wife  might  send  a  divorce  to  her  hus 
band,  Justinian  added  four  more,  Constit.  117  ;  and  four  more,  for  which 
a  man  might  put  away  his  wife.  Three  other  causes  were  added  in  the 
Code  "  de  repudiis,  1.  Jubemus."  All  which  causes  are  so  clearly  contrary 
to  the  first  intent  of  marriage  that  they  plainly  dissolve  it.  I  set  them  not 
down,  being  easy  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  civil  law. 

It  was  permitted  also  by  Christian  emperors,  that  they  who  would  divorce 
by  mutual  consent,  might,  without  impediment.  Or  if  there  were  any 
difficulty  at  all  in  it,  the  law  expresses  the  reason,  that  it  was  only  in  favour 
of  the  children  ;  so  that  if  there  were  none,  the  law  of  those  godly  emperors 
made  no  other  difficulty  of  a  divorce  by  consent.  Or  if  any  were  minded 
without  consent  of  the  other  to  divorce,  and  without  those  causes  which  have 
been  named,  the  Christian  emperors  laid  no  other  punishment  upon  them, 
than  that  the  husband  wrongfully  divorcing  his  wife  should  give  back  her 
dowry,  and  the  use  of  that  which  was  called  "  Donatio  propter  nuptias ;"  or 
if  there  were  no  dowry  nor  no  donation,  that  he  should  then  give  her  the 
fourth  part  of  his  goods.  The  like  penalty  was  inflicted  on  the  wife  depart 
ing  without  just  cause.  But  that  they  who  were  once  married  should  be 
compelled  to  remain  so  ever  against  their  wills,  was  not  exacted.  Wherein 
those  pious  princes  followed  the  law  of  God  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  and  his 
express  charge  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  to  dismiss  from  him  the  wife 
whom  the  hates.  For  God  never  meant  in  marriage  to  give  to  man  a 
perpetual  torment  instead  of  a  meet  help.  Neither  can  God  approve, 
that  to  the  violation  of  this  holy  league  (which  is  violated  as  soon  as  true 
affection  ceases  and  is  lost)  should  be  added  murder,  which  is  already 
committed  by  either  of  them  who  resolvedly  hates  the  other,  as  I  showed 
out  of  1  John  iii.  15,  "Whoso  hateth  his  brother,  is  a  murderer." 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Whether  the  husband  or  wife  deserted  may  marry  to  another. 

THE  wife's  desertion  of  her  husband  the  Christian  emperors  plainly 
decreed  to  be  a  just  cause  of  divorce,  whenas  they  granted  him  the  right 
thereof,  if  she  had  but  lain  out  one  night  against  his  will  without  probable 
cause.  But  of  the  man  deserting  his  wife  they  did  not  so  determine :  yet 
if  we  look  into  the  word  of  God,  we  shall  find,  that  he  who  though  but  for 
a  year,  without  just  cause,  forsakes  his  wife,  and  neither  provides  for  her 
maintenance,  nor  signifies  his  purpose  of  returning,  and  good  will  towards 
'  er,  whenas  he  may,  hath  forfeited  his  right  in  her  so  forsaken.  For  the 
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Spirit  of  God  speaks  plainly,  that  both  man  and  wife  have  such  power  over 
one  another's  person,  as  that  they  cannot  deprive  each  other  of  living 
together,  but  by  consent,  and  for  a  time. 

Hither  may  be  added,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  grants  desertion  to  be  a  cause 
of  divorce,  in  those  answers  given  to  the  Corinthians  concerning  a  brother 
or  sister  deserted  by  a  misbeliever.  "If  he  depart,  let  him  depart;  a  bro 
ther  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases."  In  which  words,  who 
sees  not  the  Holy  Ghost  openly  pronounced,  that  the  party  without  cause 
deserted,  is  not  bound  for  another's  wilful  desertion,  to  abstain  from 
marriage,  if  he  have  need  thereof? 

But  some  will  say,  that  this  is  spoken  of  a  misbeliever  departing.  But 
I  beseech  ye,  doth  not  he  reject  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his  deeds,  who  rashly 
breaks  the  holy  covenant  of  wedlock  instituted  by  God?  And  besides  this, 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  make  the  misbelieving  of  him  who  departs,  but 
the  departing  of  him  who  disbelieves,  to  be  the  just  cause  of  freedom  to 
the  brother  or  sister. 

Since  therefore  it  will  be  agreed  among  Christians,  that  they  who  depart 
from  wedlock  without  just  cause,  do  not  only  deny  the  faith  of  matrimony, 
but  of  Christ  also,  whatever  they  profess  with  their  mouths ;  it  is  but  reason 
to  conclude,  that  the  party  deserted  is  not  bound  in  case  of  causeless  de 
sertion,  but  that  he  may  lawfully  seek  another  consort,  if  it  be  needful  to 
him,  toward  a  pure  and  blameless  conversation. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

Tlie  impotence  of  body,  leprosy,  madness,  fyc.  are  just  causes  of  divorce. 

OF  this,  because  it  was  not  disputed  in  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce,  him  that  would  know7  further,  I  commend  to  the  Latin  original. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

That  to  grant  divorce  for  all  the  causes  which  have  been  hitherto  brought, 
disagrees  not  from  the  words  of  Christ,  naming  only  the  cause  of  adultery. 

Now  we  must  see  how  these  things  can  stand  with  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  who  seems  directly  to  forbid  all  divorce  except  it  be  for  adultery. 
To  the  understanding  whereof,  we  must  ever  remember  this :  That  in  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  there  can  be  no  contrariety :  That  his  words  and 
answers  are  not  to  be  stretched  beyond  the  question  proposed :  That  our 
Saviour  did  not  there  purpose  to  treat  of  all  the  causes  for  which  it  might 
be  lawful  to  divorce  and  marry  again ;  for  then  that  in  the  Corinthians  of 
marrying  again  without  guilt  of  adultery  could  not  be  added.  That  it  is 
not  good  for  that  man  to  be  alone,  who  hath  not  the  special  gift  from 
above.  That  it  is  good  for  every  such  one  to  be  married,  that  he  may  shun 
fornication. 

With  regard  to  these  principles,  let  us  see  what  our  Lord  answered  to 
the  tempting  Pharisees  about  divorce,  and  second  marriage,  and  how  far 
his  answer  doth  extend. 

First,  no  man  who  is  not  very  contentious  will  deny,  that  the  Pharisees 
asked  our  Lord  whether  it  were  lawful  to  put  away  such  a  wife,  as  was 
truly,  and  according  to  God's  law,  to  be  counted  a  wife;  that  is,  such  a 
one  as  would  dwell  with  her  husband,  and  both  would  and  could  perform 
the  necessary  duties  of  wedlock  tolerably.  But  she  who  will  not  dwell 
with  her  husband  is  not  put  away  by  him,  but  goes  of  herself:  and  she 
who  denies  to  be  a  meet  help,  or  to  be  so  hath  made  herself  unfit  by  open 
misdemeanors,  or  through  incurable  impotencies  cannot  be  able,  is  not  by 
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the  law  of  God  to  be  esteemed  a  wife ;  as  hath  been  shown  both  from  the 
first  institution,  and  other  places  of  Scripture.  Neither  certainly  would  the 
Pharisees  propound  a  question  concerning  such  an  unconjugal  wife ;  for 
their  depravation  of  the  law  had  brought  them  to  that  pass,  as  to  think  a 
man  had  right  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause,  though  never  so  slight. 
Since,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  that  Christ  answered  the  Pharisees  concern 
ing  a  fit  and  meet  wife  according  to  the  law  of  God,  whom  he  forbid  to 
divorce  for  any  cause  but  fornication  ;  who  sees  not  that  it  is  a  wickedness 
so  to  wrest  and  extend  that  answer  of  his,  as  if  it  forba'd  to  divorce  her  who 
hath  already  forsaken,  or  hath  lost  the  place  and  dignity  of  a  wife,  by  de 
served  infamy,  or  hath  undertaken  to  be  that  which  she  hath  not  natural 
ability  to  be  ? 

This  truth  is  so  powerful,  that  it  hath  moved  the  papists  to  grant  their 
kind  of  divorce  for  other  causes  besides  adultery,  as  for  ill  usage,  and  the 
not  performing  of  conjugal  duty ;  and  to  separate  from  bed  and  board  for 
these  causes,  which  is  as  much  divorce  as  they  grant  for  adultery. 

But  some  perhaps  will  object,  that  though  it  be  yielded  that  our  Lord 
granted  divorce  not  only  for  adultery,  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  he  permitted 
marriage  after  divorce,  unless  for  that  only  cause.  I  answer,  first,  that  the 
sentence  of  divorce  and  second  marriage  is  one  and  the  same.  So  that 
when  the  right  of  divorce  is  evinced  to  belong  not  only  to  the  cause  of  for 
nication,  the  power  of  second  marriage  is  also  proved  to  be  not  limited  to 
that  cause  only ;  and  that  most  evidently  whenas  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  vii. 
so  frees  the  deserted  party  from  bondage,  as  that  he  may  not  only  send  a 
just  divorce  in  case  of  desertion,  but  may  seek  another  marriage. 

Lastly,  seeing  God  will  not  that  any  should  live  in  danger  of  fornication 
and  utter  ruin  for  the  default  of  another,  and  hath  commanded  the  husband 
to  send  away  with  a  bill  of  divorce  her  whom  he  could  not  love ;  it  is  im 
possible  that  the  charge  of  adultery  should  belong  to  him  who  for  lawful 
causes  divorces  and  marries,  or  to  her  who  marries  after  she  hath  been  un 
justly  rejected,  or  to  him  who  receives  her  without  all  fraud  to  the  former 
wedlock.  For  this  were  a  horrid  blasphemy  against  God,  so  to  interpret 
his  words,  as  to  make  him  dissent  from  himself;  for  who  sees  not  a  flat 
contradiction  in  this,  to  enthral  blameless  men  and  women  to  miseries  and 
injuries,  under  a  false  and  soothing  title  of  marriage,  and  yet  to  declare  by 
his  apostle,  that  a  brother  or  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases? 
No  less  do  these  two  things  conflict  with  themselves,  to  enforce  the  inno 
cent  and  faultless  to  endure  the  pain  and  misery  of  another's  perverseness, 
or  else  to  live  in  unavoidable  temptation ;  and  to  affirm  elsewhere  that  he 
lays  on  no  man  the  burden  of  another  man's  sin,  nor  doth  constrain  any 
man  to  the  endangering  of  his  soul. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

That  to  those  also  who  are  justly  divorced,  second  marriage  ought  to  be  per 
mitted. 

THIS,  although  it  will  be  proved,  yet  because  it  concerns  only  the  offender, 
I  leave  him  to  search  out  his  own  charter,  himself,  in  the  author. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

That  some  persons  are  so  ordained  to  marriage,  as  that  they  cannot  obtain 
the  gift  of  continence,  no  not  by  earnest  prayer;  and  that  therein  every 
one  is  to  be  left  to  his  own  judgment  and  conscience,  and  not  to  have  a 
burden  laid  upon  him  by  any  other. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

The  words  of  the  apostle  concerning  the  praise  of  single  life  unfolded. 

THESE  two  chapters  not  so  immediately  debating  the  right  of  divorce,  I 
choose  rather  not  to  insert. 

CHAPTER  XLVIL 

The  conclusion  of  this  treatise. 

THESE  things,  most  renowned  king,  I  have  brought  together,  both  to 
explain  for  what  causes  the  unhappy,  but  sometimes  most  necessary  help 
of  divorce  ought  to  be  granted,  according  to  God's  word,  by  princes  and 
rulers ;  as  also  to  explain  how  the  words  of  Christ  do  consent  with  such  a 
grant.  I  have  been  large  indeed  both  in  handling  those  oracles  of  God, 
and  in  laying  down  those  certain  principles,  which  he  who  will  know  what 
the  mind  of  God  is  in  this  matter,  must  ever  think  on  and  remember.  But 
if  we  consider  what  mist  and  obscurity  hath  been  poured  out  by  Antichrist 
upon  this  question,  and  how  deep  this  pernicious  contempt  of  wedlock,  and 
admiration  of  single  life,  even  in  those  who  are  not  called  thereto,  hath  sunk 
into  many  men's  persuasions;  I  fear  lest  all  that  hath  been  said  be  hardly 
enough  to  persuade  such,  that  they  would  cease  at  length  to  make  them 
selves  wiser  and  holier  than  God  himself,  in  being  so  severe  to  grant  law 
ful  marriage,  and  so  easy  to  connive  at  all,  not  only  whoredoms  but  de- 
flowerings  and  adulteries:  whenas,  among  the  people  of  God,  no  whore 
dom  was  to  be  tolerated. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  Satan,  sent 
down  his  Spirit  upon  all  Christians,  and  principally  upon  Christian  go 
vernors  both  in  church  and  commonwealth,  (for  of  the  clear  judgment  of 
your  royal  majesty  I  nothing  doubt,  revolving  the  Scripture  so  often  as  ye 
do,)  that  they  may  acknowledge  how  much  they  provoke  the  anger  of 
God  against  us,  whenas  all  kind  of  unchastity  is  tolerated,  fornications  and 
adulteries  winked  at;  but  holy  and  honourable  wedlock  is  oft  withheld 
by  the  mere  persuasion  of  Antichrist,  from  such  as  without  this  remedy 
cannot  preserve  themselves  from  damnation!  For  none  who  hath  but  a 
spark  of  honesty  will  deny,  that  princes  and  states  ought  to  use  diligence 
toward  the  maintaining  of  pure  and  honest  life  among  all  men,  without 
which  all  justice,  all  fear  of  God,  and  true  religion  decays. 

And  who  knows  not,  that  chastity  and  pureness  of  life  can  never  be  re 
stored,  or  continued  in  the  commonwealth,  unless  it  be  first  established  in 
private  houses,  from  whence  the  whole  breed  of  men  is  to  come  forth  ? 
To  effect  this,  no  wise  man  can  doubt,  that  it  is  necessary  for  princes  and 
magistrates  first  with  severity  to  punish  whoredom  and  adultery;  next  to 
see  that  marriages  be  lawfully  contracted,  and  in  the  Lord ;  then  that  tney 
be  faithfully  kept ;  and  lastly,  when  that  unhappiness  urges,  that  they  be 
lawfully  dissolved,  and  other  marriage  granted,  according  as  the  law  of 
God,  and  of  nature,  and  the  constitutions  of  pious  princes  have  decreed  ; 
as  I  have- shown  both  by  evident  authorities  of  Scripture,  together  with  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  other  testimonies.  Only  the  Lord 
grant  that  we  may  learn  to  prefer  his  ever  just  and  saving  word,  before  the 
comments  of  Antichrist,  too  deeply  rooted  in  many,  and  the  false  blasphe 
mous  exposition  of  our  Saviour's  words.  Amen. 

VOL.  I.  36  Y  2 
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A  POSTSCRIPT. 

THUS  far  Martin  Bucer:  whom,  where  I  might  without  injury  to  either 
part  of  the  cause,  I  deny  not  to  have  epitomized ;  in  the  rest  observing  a 
well- warranted  rule,  not  to  give  an  inventory  of  so  many  words,  but  to 
weigh  their  force.  I  could  have  added  that  eloquent  and  right  Christian 
discourse,  written  by  Erasmus  on  this  argument,  not  disagreeing  in  effect 
from  Bucer.  But  this,  I  hope,  will  be  enough  to  excuse  me  with  the  mere 
Englishman,  to  be  no  forger  of  new  and  loose  opinions.  Others  may  read 
him  in  his  own  phrase  on  the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  and  ease  me  who 
never  could  delight  in  long  citations,  much  less  in  whole  traductions ; 
whether  it  be  natural  disposition  or  education  in  me,  or  that  my  mother 
bore  me  a  speaker  of  what  God  made  mine  own,  and  not  a  translator. 
There  be  others  also  whom  I  could  reckon  up,  of  no  mean  account  in  the 
church,  (and  Peter  Martyr  among  the  first,)  who  are  more  than  half  our 
own  in  this  controversy.  But  this  is  a  providence  not-  to  be  slighted,  that 
as  Bucer  wrote  this  tractate  of  divorce  in  England  and  for  England,  so 
Erasmus  professes  he  begun  here  among  us  the  same  subject,  especially 
•  out  of  compassion,  for  the  need  he  saw  this  nation  had  of  some  charitable 
redress  herein ;  and  seriously  exhorts  others  to  use  their  best  industry  in 
the  clearing  of  this  point,  wherein  custom  hath  a  greater  sway  than  verity. 
That,  therefore,  which  came  into  the  mind  of  these  two  admired  strangers 
to  do  for  England,  and  in  a  touch  of  highest  prudence,  which  they  took  to 
be  not  yet  recovered  from  monastic  superstition,  if  I  a  native  am  found  to 
have  done  for  mine  own  country,  altogether  suitably  and  conformably  to 
their  so  large  and  clear  understanding,  yet  without  the  least  help  of  theirs ; 
I  suppose  that  henceforward  among  conscionable  and  judicious  persons  it 
will  no  more  be  thought  to  my  discredit,  or  at  all  to  this  nation's  disho 
nour.  And  if  these  their  books  the  one  shall  be  printed  often  with  best 
allowance  in  most  religious  cities,  the  other  with  express  authority  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  a  pope,  shall,  for  the  propagating  of  truth,  be  published  and 
republished,  though  against  the  received  opinion  of  that  church,  and  mine 
containing  but  the  same  thing,  shall  in  a  time  of  reformation,  a  time  of  free 
speaking,  free  writing,  not  find  a  permission  to  the  press ;  I  refer  me  to 
wisest  men,  whether  truth  be  suffered  to  be  truth,  or  liberty  to  be  liberty, 
now  among  us,  and  be  not  again  in  danger  of  new  fetters  and  captivity 
after  all  our  hopes  and  labours  lost :  and  whether  learning  be  not  (which 
our  enemies  too  prophetically  feared)  in  the  way  to  be  trodden  down  again 
by  ignorance.  Whereof  while  time  is,  out  of  the  faith  owing  to  God  and 
my  country,  I  bid  this  kingdom  beware  ;  and  doubt  not  but  God  who  hath 
dignified  this  parliament  already  to  so  many  glorious  degrees,  will  also 
give  them  (which  is  a  singular  blessing)  to  inform  themselves  rightly  in 
the  midst  of  an  unprincipled  age,  and  to  prevent  this  working  mystery  of 
ignorance  and  ecclesiastical  thraldom,  which  under  new  shapes  and  dis 
guises  begins  afresh  to  grow  upon  us. 


TETRACHORDON. 


EXPOSITIONS 

UPON    THE    FOUR   CHIEF  PASSAGES   OF  SCRIPTURE  WHICH   TREAT   OF 
MARRIAGE,  OR  NULLITIES  IN  MARRIAGE. 

ON  GEN.  i  27,  28,  COMPARED  AND  EXPLAINED  BY  GEN.  ii.  18,  23,  24.   DEUT.  xxiv.  1.  2.  MATT, 
v.  31,  32,  WITH  MATT.  xix.  FROM  VER.  3  TO  11.     1  COR.  vii.  PROM  VER.  10  TO  16. 

WHEREIN  THE  DOCTRINE  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  DIVORCE,  AS  WAS  LATELY  PUBLISHED,  IS  CON 
FIRMED  BY  EXPLANATION  OF  SCRIPTURE,  BY  TESTIMONY  OF  ANCIENT  FATHERS,  OF  CIVIL 
LAWS  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH,  OF  FAMOUSEST  REFORMED  DIVINES  J  AND  LASTLY,  BY  AN 
INTENDED  ACT  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  AND  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  LAST  YEAR  OF  EDWARD 
THE  SIXTH. 
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TO  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

THAT  which  I  knew  to  be  the  part  of  a  good  magistrate,  aiming  at  true 
liberty  through  the  right  information  of  religious  and  civil  life,  and  that  which 
I  saw,  and  was  partaker  of,  your  solemn  vows  and  covenants,  parliament  of 
England !  your  actions  also  manifestly  tending  to  exalt  the  truth,  and  to  de 
press  the  tyranny  of  error  and  ill  custom,  with  more  constancy  and  prowess 
than  ever  yet  any,  since  that  parliament  which  put  the  first  sceptre  of  this 
kingdom  into  his  hand  whom  God  and  extraordinary  virtue  made  their  mo 
narch  ;  were  the  causes  that  moved  me,  one  else  not  placing  much  in  the 
eminence  of  a  dedication,  to  present  your  high  notice  with  a  discourse,  con 
scious  to  itself  of  nothing  more  than  of  diligence,  and  firm  affection  to  the 
public  good.  And  that  ye  took  it  so  as  wise  and  impartial  men,  obtaining 
so  great  power  and  dignity,  are  wont  to  accept,  in  matters  both  doubtful  and 
important,  what  they  think  offered  them  well  meant,  and  from  a  rational 
ability,  I  had  no  less  than  to  persuade  me.  And  on  that  persuasion  am  re 
turned,  as  to  a  famous  and  free  port,  myself  also  bound  by  more  than  a 
maritime  law,  to  expose  as  freely  what  fraughtage  I  conceive  to  bring  of  no 
trifles.  For  although  it  be  generally  known,  how  and  by  whom  ye  have 
been  instigated  to  a  hard  censure  of  that  former  book,  entitled,  "The  Doc 
trine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  an  opinion  held  by  some  of  the  best  among 
reformed  writers  without  scandal  or  confutement,  though  now  thought  new 
and  dangerous  by  some  of  our  severe  Gnostics,  whose  little  reading  and  less 
meditating,  holds  ever  with  hardest  obstinacy  that  which  it  took  up  with 
easiest  credulity ;  I  do  not  find  yet  that  aught,  for  the  furious  incitements 
which  have  been  used,  hath  issued  by  your  appointment,  that  might  give 
the  least  interruption  or  disrepute  either  to  the  author,  or  to  the  book.  Which 
he  who  will  be  better  advised  than  to  call  your  neglect  or  connivance  at  a 
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thing  imagined  so  perilous,  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  more  justly,  than  to 
the  deep  and  quiet  stream  of  your  direct  and  calm  deliberations,  that  gave 
not  way  either  to  the  fervent  rashness  or  the  immaterial  gravity  of  those 
who  ceased  not  to  exasperate  without  cause.  For  which  uprightness  and 
incorrupt  refusal  of  what  ye  were  incensed  to,  lords  and  commons !  (though 
it  were  done  to  justice,  not  to  me,  and  was  a  peculiar  demonstration  how 
far  your  ways  are  different  from  the  rash  vulgar,)  besides  those  allegiances 
of  oath  and  duty,  which  are  my  public  debt  to  your  public  labours,  I  have 
yet  a  store  of  gratitude  laid  up,  which  cannot  be  exhausted ;  and  such  thanks 
perhaps  they  may  live  to  be,  as  shall  more  than  whisper  to  the  next  ages. 
Yet  that  the  author  may  be  known  to  ground  himself  upon  his  own  inno 
cence,  and  the  merit  of  his  cause,  not  upon  the  favour  of  a  diversion,  or  a 
delay  to  any  just  censure,  but  wishes  rather  he  might  see  those  his  detractors 
at  any  fair  meeting,  as  learned  debatements  are  privileged  with  a  due  free 
dom  under  equal  moderators;  I  shall  here  briefly  single  one  of  them,  (be 
cause  he  hath  obliged  me  to  it,)  -who,  I  persuade  me,  having  scarce  read  the 
book,  nor  knowing  him  who  writ  it,  or  at  least  feigning  the  latter,  hath  not 
forborn  to  scandalize  him,  unconferred  with,  unadmonished,  undealt  with 
by  any  pastorly  or  brotherly  convincement,  in  the  most  open  and  invective 
manner,  and  at  the  most  bitter  opportunity  that  drift  or  set  design  could  have 
invented.  And  this,  when  as  the  canon  law,  though  commonly  most  favour 
ing  the  boldness  of  their  priests,  punishes  the  naming  or  traducing  of  any 
person  in  the  pulpit,  was  by  him  made  no  scruple.  If  I  shall  therefore  take 
license  by  the  right  of  nature,  and  that  liberty  wherein  I  was  born,  to  defend 
myself  publicly  against  a  printed  calumny,  and  do  willingly  appeal  to  those 
judges  to  whom  I  am  accused,  it  can  be  no  immoderate  or  unallowable 
course  of  seeking  so  just  and  needful  reparations.  Which  I  had  done  long 
since,  had  not  those  employments,  which  are  now  visible,  deferred  me.  It 
was  preached  before  ye,  lords  and  commons !  in  August  last,  upon  a  special 
day  of  humiliation,  that  "there  was  a  wicked  book  abroad,"  and  ye  were 
taxed  of  sin  that  it  was  yet  "uncensured,  the  book  deserving  to  be  burnt;" 
and  "impudence"  also  was  charged  upon  the  author,  who  durst  "set  his  i 
name  to  it,  and  dedicate  it  to  yourselves!"  First,  lords  and  commons!  I 
pray  to  that  God,  before  whom  ye  then  were  prostrate,  so  to  forgive  ye  those 
omissions  and  trespasses,  which  ye  desire  most  should  find  forgiveness,  as  I 
shall  soon  show  to  the  world  how  easily  ye  absolve  yourselves  of  that  which 
this  man  calls  your  sin,  and  is  indeed  your  wisdom,  and  your  nobleness, 
whereof  to  this  day  ye  have  done  well  not  to  repent.  He  terms  it  "  a  wicked 
book,"  and  why  but  "  for  allowing  other  causes  of  divorce,  than  Christ  and 
his  apostles  mention?"  and  with  the  same  censure  condemns  of  wickedness 
not  only  Martin  Bucer,  that  elect  instrument  of  reformation,  highly  honoured, 
and  had  in  reverence  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  his  whole  parliament,  whom 
also  I  had  published  in  English  by  a  good  providence,  about  a  week  before 
this  calumnious  digression  was  preached  ;  so  that  if  he  knew  not  Bucer  then,  ' 
as  he  ought  to  have  known,  he  might  at  least  have  known  him  some  months  i 
after,  ere  the  sermon  came  in  print ;  wherein  notwithstanding  he  persists  in  his 
former  sentence,  and  condemns  again  of  wickedness,  either  ignorantly  or  wil 
fully,  not  only  Martin  Bucer,  and  all  the  choicest  and  holiest  of  our  reformers, 
but  the  whole  parliament  and  church  of  England  in  those  best  and  purest  times 
of  Edward  the  Sixth.  All  which  I  shall  prove  with  good  evidence,  at  the 
end  of  these  explanations.  And  then  let  it  be  judged  and  seriously  consi-  I 
dered  with  what  hope  the  affairs  of  our  religion  are  committed  to  one  among 
others,  who  hath  now  only  left  him  which  of  the  twain  he  wall  choose, 
whether  this  shall  be  his  palpable  ignorance,  or  the  same  wickedness  of  his  ' 
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own  book,  \vhich  he  so  lavishly  imputes  to  the  writings  of  other  men :  and 
whether  this  of  his,  that  thus  peremptorily  defames  and  attaints  of  wicked 
ness  unspotted  churches,  unblemished  parliaments,  and  the  most  eminent 
restorers  of  Christian  doctrine,  deserve  not  to  be  burnt  first.  And  if  his  heat 
had  burst  out  only  against  the  opinion,  his  wonted  passion  had  no  doubt 
been  silently  borne  with  wonted  patience.  But  since,  against  the  charity 
of  that  solemn  place  and  meeting,  it  served  him  further  to  inveigh  oppro- 
briously  against  the  person,  branding  him  with  no  less  than  impudence,  only 
for  setting  his  name  to  what  he  had  written ;  I  must  be  excused  not  to  be  so 
wanting  to  the  defence  of  an  honest  name,  or  to  the  reputation  of  those  good 
men  who  afford  me  their  society,  but  to  be  sensible  of  such  a  foul  endea 
voured  disgrace :  not  knowing  aught  either  in  mine  own  deserts,  or  the  laws 
of  this  land,  why  I  should  be  subject,  in  such  a  notorious  and  illegal  man 
ner,  to  the  intemperances  of  this  man's  preaching  choler.  And  indeed  to 
be  so  prompt  and  ready  in  the  midst  of  his  humbleness,  to  toss  reproaches 
of  this  bulk  and  size,  argues  as  if  they  were  the  weapons  of  his  exercise,  I 
am  sure  not  of  his  ministry,  or  of  that  day's  work.  Certainly  to  subscribe 
my  name  at  what  I  was  to  own,  was  what  the  state  had  ordered  and  requires. 
And  he  who  lists  not  to  be  malicious,  would  call  it  ingenuity,  clear  con 
science,  willingness  to  avouch  what  might  be  questioned,  or  to  be  better 
instructed.  And  if  God  were  so  displeased  with  those,  Isa.  Iviii.  who  "on 
the  solemn  fast  were  wont  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedness,"  it  could 
be  no  sign  of  his  own  humiliation  accepted,  which  disposed  him  to  smite 
so  keenly  with  a 'reviling  tongue.  But  if  only  to  have  writ  my  name  must 
be  counted  "impudence,"  how  doth  this  but  justify  another,  who  might  af 
firm  with  as  good  warrant,  that  the  late  discourse  of  "  Scripture  and  Reason," 
which  is  certain  to  be  chiefly  his  own  draught,  was  published  without  a  name, 
out  of  base  fear,  and  the  sly  avoidance  of  what  might  follow  to  his  detriment, 
if  the  party  at  court  should  hap  to  reach  him  ?  And  I,  to  have  set  my  name, 
where  he  accuses  me  to  have  set  it,  am  so  far  from  recanting,  that  I  offer 
my  hand  also  if  need  be,  to  make  good  the  same  opinion  which  I.  there 
maintain,  by  inevitable  consequences  drawn  parallel  from  his  own  principal 
arguments  in  that  of  "  Scripture  and  Reason :"  which  I  shall  pardon  him  if 
he  can  deny,  without  shaking  his  own  composition  to  pieces.  The  "impu 
dence"  therefore,  since  he  weighed  so  little  what  a  gross  revile  that  was  tc 
give  his  equal,  I  send  him  back  again  for  a  phylactery  to  stitch  upon  his 
arrogance,  that  censures  not  only  before  conviction,  so  bitterly  without  so 
much  as  one  reason  given,  but  censures  the  congregation  of  his  governors 
to  their  faces,  for  not  being  so  hasty  as  himself  to  censure. 

And  whereas  my  other  crime  is,  that  I  addressed  the  dedication  of  what 
1  had  studied  to  the  parliament ;  how  could  I  better  declare  the  loyalty  which 
I  owe  to  that  supreme  and  majestic  tribunal,  and  the  opinion  which  I  have 
of  the  high  entrusted  judgment,  and  personal  worth  assembled  in  that  place? 
With  the  same  affections  therefore,  and  the  same  addicted  fidelity,  parliament 
of  England !  I  here  again  have  brought  to  your  perusal  on  the  same  argu 
ment  these  following  expositions  of  Scripture.  The  former  book,  as  pleased 
some  to  think,  who  were  thought  judicious,  had  of  reason  in  it  to  a  suffi 
ciency  ;  what  they  required  was,  that  the  Scriptures  there  alleged  might  be 
discussed  more  fully.  To  their  desires  thus  much  further  hath  been  laboured 
in  the  Scriptures.  Another  sort  also,  who  wanted  more  authorities  and  ci 
tations,  have  not  been  here  unthought  of.  If  all  this  attain  not  to  satisfy 
them,  as  I  am  confident  that  none  of  those  our  great  controversies  at  this 
day  hath  had  a  more  demonstrative  explaining,  I  must  confess  to  admire 
what  it  is :  for  doubtless  it  is  not  reason  now-a-days  that  satisfies  or  suborns 
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the  common  credence  of  men,  to  yield  so  easily,,  and  grow  so  vehement  in 
matters  much  more  disputable,  and  far  less  conducing  to  the  daily  good  and 
peace  of  life. 

Some  whose  necessary  shifts  have  long  enured  them  to  cloak  the  defects 
of  their  unstudied  years,  and  hatred  now  to  learn,  under  the  appearance  of 
a  grave  solidity,  (which  estimation  they  have  gained  among  weak  perceivers,) 
find  the  ease  of  slighting  what  they  cannot  refute,  and  are  determined,  as  I 
hear,  to  hold  it  not  worth  the  answering.  In  which  number  I  must  be  forced 
to  reckon  that  doctor,  who  in  a  late  equivocating  treatise  plausibly  set  afloat 
against  the  Dippers,  diving  the  while  himself  with  a  more  deep  prelatical 
malignance  against  the  present  state  and  church-government,  mentions  with 
ignominy  "the  Tractate  of  Divorce;"  yet  answers  nothing,  but  instead 
thereof  (for  which  I  do  not  commend  his  marshalling)  sets  Moses  also  among 
the  crew  of  his  Anabaptists ;  as  one  who  to  a  holy  nation,  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  gave  laws  "  breaking  the  bonds  of  marriage  to  inordinate  lust." 
These  are  no  mean  surges  of  blasphemy,  not  only  dipping  Moses  the  divine 
lawgiver,  but  dashing  with  a  high  hand  against  the  justice  and  purity  of 
God  himself:  as  these  ensuing  scriptures  plainly  and  freely  handled  shall 
verify,  to  the  lanching  of  that  old  apostemated  error.  Him  therefore  I 
leave  now  to  his  repentance. 

Others,  which  is  their  courtesy,  confess  that  wit  and  parts  may  do  much 
to  make  that  seem  true  which  is  not;  as  was  objected  to  Socrates  by  them 
who  could  not  resist  his  efficacy,  that  he  ever  made  the  worst  cause  seem 
the  better;  and  thus  thinking  themselves  discharged  of.  the  difficulty,  love; 
not  to  wade  further  into  the  fear  of  a  convincement.  These  will  be  their 
excuses  to  decline  the  full  examining  of  this  serious  point.  So  much  the 
more  I  press  it  and  repeat  it,  lords  and  commons !  that  ye  beware  while 
time  is,  ere  this  grand  secret,  and  only  art  of  ignorance  affecting  tyranny, 
grow  powerful,  and  rule  among  us.  For  if  sound  argument  and  reason 
shall  be  thus  put  off,  either  by  an  undervaluing  silence,  or  the  masterly  cen 
sure  of  a  railing  word  or  two  in  the  pulpit,  or  by  rejecting  the  force  of  truth, 
as  the  mere  cunning  of  eloquence  and  sophistry ;  what  can  be  the  end  of 
this,  but  that  all  good  learning  and  knowledge  will  suddenly  decay  ?  Igno 
rance,  and  illiterate  presumption,  which  is  yet  but  our  disease,  will  turn  at 
length  into  our  very  constitution,  and  prove  the  hectic  evil  of  this  age :  worse 
to  be  feared,  if  it  get  once  to  reign  over  us,  than  any  fifth  monarchy.  If 
this  shall  be  the  course,  that  what  was  wont  to  be  a  chief  commendation, 
and  the  ground  of  other  men's  confidence  in  an  author,  his  diligence,  his 
learning,  his  elocution,  whether  by  right  or  by  ill  meaning  granted  him, 
shall  be  turned  now  to  a  disadvantage  and  suspicion  against  him,  that  what 
he  writes,  though  unconfuted,  must  therefore  be  mistrusted,  therefore  not 
received  for  the  industry,  the  exactness,  the  labour  in  it,  confessed  to  be 
more  than  ordinary ;  as  if  wisdom  had  now  forsaken  the  thirsty  and  labo 
rious  inquirer,  to  dwell  against  her  nature  with  the  arrogant  and  shallow 
babbler;  to  what  purpose  all  those  pains  and  that  continual  searching  re 
quired  of  us  by  Solomon  to  the  attainment  of  understanding?  Why  are 
men  bred  up  with  such  care  and  expense  to  a  life  of  perpetual  studies? 
Why  do  yourselves  with  such  endeavour  seek  to  wipe  off  the  imputation 
to  discourage  the  progress  and  advance  of  learning?  He  therefore,  whose 
heart  can  bear  him  to  the  high  pitch  of  your  noble  enterprises,  may  easily 
assure  himself,  that  the  prudence  and  far-judging  circumspectness  of  so  grave 
a  magistracy  sitting  in  parliament,  who  have  before  them  the  prepared  and 
purposed  act  of  their  most  religious  predecessors  to  imitate  in  this  question, 
cannot  reject  the  clearness  of  these  reasons,  and  these  allegations  both  here 
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and  formerly  offered  them  ;  nor  can  overlook  the  necessity  of  ordaining  more 
wholesomely  and  more  humanely  in  the  casualties  of  divorce,  than  our  laws 
have  yet  established,  if  the  most  urgent  and  excessive  grievances  happening 
in  domestic  life  be  worth  the  laying  to  heart :  which,  unless  charity  be  far 
from  us,  cannot  be  neglected.  And  that  these  things,  both  in  the  right 
constitution,  and  in  the  right  reformation  of  a  commonwealth,  call  for  speed 
iest  redress,  and  ought  to  be  the  first  considered,  enough  was  urged  in  what 
was  prefaced  to  that  monument  of  Bucer,  which  I  brought  to  your  remem 
brance,  and  the  other  time  before.  Henceforth,  except  new  cause  be  given, 
I  shall  say  less  and  less.  For  if  the  lawr  make  not  timely  provision,  let  the 
law,  as  reason  is,  bear  the  censure  of  those  consequences,  which  her  own 
default  now  more  evidently  produces.  And  if  men  want  manliness  to  ex 
postulate  the  right  of  their  due  ransom,  and  to  second  their  own  occasions, 
they  may  sit  hereafter  and  bemoan  themselves  to  have  neglected  through 
faintness  the  only  remedy  of  their  sufferings,  which  a  seasonable  and  well- 
grounded  speaking  might  have  purchased  them.  And  perhaps  in  time  to 
come,  others  will  know  how  to  esteem  what  is  not  every  day  put  into  their 
hands,  when  they  have  marked  events,  and  better  weighed  how  hurtful  and 
unwise  it  is,  to  hide  a  secret  and  pernicious  rupture  under  the  ill  counsel 
of  a  bashful  silence.  But  who  would  distrust  aught,  or  not  be  ample  in  his 
hopes  of  your  wise  and  Christian  determinations?  who  have  the  prudence 
to  consider,  and  should  have  the  goodness,  like  gods,  as  ye  are  called,  to 
find  out  readily,  and  by  just  law  to  administer  those  redresses,  which  have 
of  old,  not  without  God  ordaining,  been  granted  to  the  adversities  of  man 
kind,  ere  they  who  needed  were  put  to  ask.  Certainly,  if  any  other  have 
enlarged  his  thoughts  to  expect  from  this  government,  so  justly  undertaken, 
and  by  frequent  assistances  from  Heaven  so  apparently  upheld,  glorious 
changes  and  renovations  both  in  church  and  state,  he  among  the  foremost 
might  be  named,  who  prays  that  the  fate  of  England  may  tarry  for  no  other 
deliverers.  JOHN  MILTON. 


TETRACHORDON. 


EXPOSITIONS 

UPON  THE  FOUR  CHIEF  PLACES  IN  SCRIPTURE  WHICH  TREAT  OF 
MARRIAGE,  OR  NULLITIES  IN  MARRIAGE. 


GENESIS  i.  27. 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him : 

male  and  female  created  he  them, 
28.  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  &c. 

GENESIS  ii.  18. 

And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone,  I  will 
make  him  a  help  meet  for  him. 
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23.  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ; 
she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  a  man. 

24.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

GENESIS  i.  27. 

"  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image."]  To  be  informed  aright  in  the 
whole  history  of  marriage,  that  we  may  know  for  certain,  not  by  a  forced 
yoke,  but  by  an  impartial  definition,  what  marriage  is,  and  what  is  not  mar 
riage:  it  will  undoubtedly  be  safest,  fairest,  and  most  with  our  obedience, 
to  inquire,  as  our  Saviour's  direction  is,  how  it  was  in  the  beginning.  And 
that  we  begin  so  high  as  man  created  after  God's  own  image,  there  want 
not  earnest  causes.  For  nothing  now-a-days  is  more  degenerately  forgotten, 
than  the  true  dignity  of  man,  almost  in  every  respect,  but  especially  in  this 
prime  institution  of  matrimony,  wherein  his  native  pre-eminence  ought  most 
to  shine.  Although  if  we  consider  that  just  and  natural  privileges  men 
neither  can  rightly  seek,  nor  dare  fully  claim,  unless  they  be  allied  to  inward 
goodness  and  stedfast  knowledge,  and  that  the  want  of  this  quells  them  to 
a  servile  sense  of  their  own  conscious  unworthiness,  it  may  save  the  won 
dering  why  in  this  age  many  are  so  opposite  both  to  human  and  to  Christian 
liberty,  either  while  they  understand  not,  or  envy  others  that  do;  contenting, 
or  rather  priding  themselves  in  a  specious  humility  and  strictness  bred  out 
of  low  ignorance,  that  never  yet  conceived  the  freedom  of  the  gospel ;  and 
is  therefore  by  the  apostle  to  the  Colossians  ranked  with  no  better  company 
than  will  worship  and  the  mere  show  of  wisdom.  And  how  injurious  herein 
they  are,  if  not  to  themselves,  yet  to  their  neighbours,  and  not  to  them  only, 
but  to  the  all-wise  and  bounteous  grace  offered  us  in  our  redemption,  will 
orderly  appear. 

>  "In  the  image  of  God  created  he  him."]  It  is  enough  determined,  that 
this  image  of  God,  wherein  man  was  created,  is  meant  wisdom,  purity, 
justice,  and  rule  over  all  creatures.  All  which,  being  lost  in  Adam,  was 
recovered  with  gain  by  the  merits  of  Christ.  For  albeit  our  first  parent  had 
lordship  over  sea,  and  land,  and  air,  yet  there  was  a  law  without  him,  as  a 
guard  set  over  him.  But  Christ  having  cancelled  the  handwriting  of  ordi 
nances  which  was  against  us,  Col.  ii.  14,  and  interpreted  the  fulfilling  of 
all  through  charity,  hath  in  that  respect  set  us  over  law,  in  fhe  free  custody 
of  his  love,  and  left  us  victorious  under  the  guidance  of  his  living  spirit, 
not  under  the  dead  letter;  to  follow  that  which  most  edifies,  most  aids  and 
furthers  a  religious  life,  makes  us  holiest  and  likest  to  his  immortal  image ; 
not  that  which  makes  us  most. conformable  and  captive  to  civil  andf  subor 
dinate  precepts  :  whereof  the  strictest  observance  may  ofltimes  prove  the 
destruction  not  only  of  many  innocent  persons  and  families,  but  of  whole 
nations.  Although  indeed  no  ordinance  human  or  from  heaven  can  bind 
against  the  good  of  man ;  so  that  to  keep  them  strictly  agaiast  that  end,  is 
all  one  with  to  break  them.  Men  of  most  renowned  virtue, have  sometimes 
by  transgressing  most  truly  kept  the  law ;  and  wisest  magistrates  have  per 
mitted  and  dispensed  it;  while  they  looked  not  peevishly  at  the  letter,  but 
with  a  greater  spirit  at  the  good  of  mankind,  if  always  not  written  in  the 
characters  of  law,  yet  engraven  in  the  heart  of  man  by  a  divine  impression. 
This  heathens  could  see,  as  the  well-read  in  story  can  recount  of  Solon  and 
Epaminondas,  whom  Cicero  in  his  first  book  of  "Invention"  nobly  defends. 
"  All  law,"  saith  he,  "we  ought  to  refer  to  the  commoti  good,  and  interpret 
by  thatj  not  by  the  scroll  of  letters.  No  man  observes  law  for  law's  sake, 
but  for  the  good  of  them  for  whom  it  was  made."  The  rest  might  serve 
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well  to  lecture  these  times,  deluded  through  belly  doctrines  info  a  devout 
slavery.  The  Scripture  also  affords  David  in  the  showbread,  Hezekiah  in 
the  passover,  sound  and  safe  transgressors  of  the  literal  command,  which 
also  dispensed  not  seldom  with  itself;  and  taught  us  on  what  just  occasions 
to  do  so :  until  our  Saviour,  for  whom  that  great  and  godlike  work  was  re 
served,  redeemed  us  to  a  state  above  prescriptions,  by  dissolving  the  whole 
law  into  charity.  And  have  we  not  the  soul  to  understand  this,  and  must 
we,  against  this  glory  of  God's  transcendant  love  towards  us,  be  still  the  ser 
vants  of  a  literal  indictment? 

"  Created  he  him."]  It  might  be  doubted  why  he  saith,  "  In  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him,"  not  them,  as  well  as  "  male  and  female"  them ; 
especially  since  that  image  might  be  common  to  them  both,  but  male  and 
female  could  not,  however  the  Jews  fable  and  please  themselves  with  the 
accidental  concurrence  of  Plato's  wit,  as  if  man  at  first  had  been  created 
hermaphrodite  :  but  then  it  must  have  been  male  and  female  created  he 
him.  So  had  the  image  of  God  been  equally  common  to  them  both,  it  had 
no  doubt  been  said,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  them.  But  St.  Paul 
ends  the  controversy,  by  explaining,  that  the  woman  is  not  primarily  and 
immediately  the  image  of  God,  but  in  reference  to  the  man,  "  The  head  of 
the  woman,"  saith  he,  1  Cor.  xi.  "  is  the  man  ;"  "  he  the  image  and  glory 
of  God,  she  the  glory  of  the  man  ;"he  not  for  her,  but  she  for  him.  There 
fore  his*precept  is,  "  Wives,  be  subject  to  your  husbands  as  is  fit  in  the 
Lord,"  Col.  iii.  18  ;  "  in  every  thing,"  Eph.  v.  24.  Nevertheless  man  is 
not  to  hold  her  'as  a  servant,  but  receives  her  into  a  part  of  that  empire, 
which  God  proclaims  him  to,  though  not  equally,  yet  largely,  as  his  own 
image  and  glory :  for  it  is  no  small  glory  to  him,  that  a  creature  so  like 
him  should  be  made  subject  to  him.  Not  but  that  particular  exceptions 
may  have  place,  if  she  exceed  her  husband  in  prudence  and  dexterity,  and 
he  contentedly  yield  :  for  then  a  superior  and  more  natural  law  comes  in, 
that  the  wiser  should  govern  the  less  wise,  whether  male  or  female.  But 
that  which  far  more  easily  and  obediently  follows  from  this  verse  is,  that, 
seeing  woman  was  purposely  made  for  man,  and  he  her  head,  it  cannot 
stand  before  the  breath  of  this  divine  utterance,  that  man  the  portraiture 
of  God,  joining  to  himself  for  his  intended  good  and  solace  an  inferior  sex, 
should  so  become  her  thrall,  whose  wilfulness  or  inability  to  be  a  wife 
frustrates  the  occasional  end  of  her  creation  ;  but  that  he  may  acquit  him 
self  to  freedom  by  his  natural  birthright,  and  that  indelible  character  of 
priority,  which  God  crowned  him  with.  If  it  be  urged,  that  sin  hath  lost 
him  this,  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek,  that  from  her  the  sin  first  proceeded, 
which  keeps  her  justly  in  the  same  propOTtion  still  beneath.  She  is  not  to 
gain  by  being  first  in  the  transgression,  that  man  should  further  lose  to  her, 
because  already  he  hath  lost  by  her  means.  Oft  it  happens,  that  in  this 
matter  he  is  without  fault ;  so  that  his  punishment  herein  is  causeless :  and 
God  hath  the  praise  in  our  speeches  of  him,  to  sort  his  punishment  in  the 
same  kind  with  the  offence.  Sujf>ose  he  erred  ;  it  is  not  the  intent  of  God 
or  man,  to  hunt  an  error  so  to  the  death  with  a  revenge  beyond  all  measure 
and  proportion.  But  if  we  argue  thus,  this  affliction  is  befallen  him  for 
his  sin,  therefore  he  must  bear  it  without  seeking  the  only  remedy ;  first,  it 
will  be  false,  that  all  affliction  comes  for  sin,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  and  of 
the  man  born  blind,  John  ix.  3,  was  evident ;  next,  by  that  reason,  all 
miseries  coming  for  sin,  we  must  let  them  all  lie  upon  us  like  the  vermin 
of  an  Indian  Catharist,  which  his  fond  religion  forbids  him  to  molest.  Were 
it  a  particular  punishment  inflicted  through  the  anger  of  God  upon  a  person, 
or  upon  a  land,  no  law  hinders  us  in  that  regard,  no  law  but  bids  us  re- 
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move  it  if  we  can  ;  much  more  if  it  be  a  dangerous  temptation  withal ; 
much  more  yet,  if  it  be  certainly  a  temptation,  and  not  certainly  a  punish 
ment  though  a  pain.  As  for  what  they  say  we  must  bear  with  patience  ;  to 
bear  with  patience,  and  to  seek  effectual  remedies,  implies  no  contradic 
tion.  It  may  no  less  be  for  our  disobedience,  our  unfaithfulness,  and  other 
sins  against  God,  that  wives  become  adulterous  to  the  bed  ;  and  question 
less  we  ought  to  take  the  affliction  as  patiently  as  Christian  prudence  would 
wish  :  yet  hereby  is  not  lost  the  right  of  divorcing  for  adultery.  No,  you 
say,  because  our  Saviour  excepted  that  only.  But  why,  if  he  were  so  bent 
to  punish  our' sins,  and  try  our  patience  in  binding  on  us  a  disastrous  mar 
riage,  why  did  he  except  adultery  ?  Certainly  to  have  been  bound  from 
divorce  in  that  case  also  had  been  as  plentiful  a  punishment  to  our  sins, 
and  not  too  little  work  for  the  patientest.  Nay,  perhaps  they  will  say  it 
was  too  great  a  sufferance ;  and  with  as  slight  a  reason,  for  no  wise  man 
but  would  sooner  pardon  the  act  of  adultery  once  and  again  committed  by 
a  person  worth  pity  and  forgiveness,  than  to  lead  a  wearisome  life  of  unlov 
ing  and  unquiet  conversation  with  one  who  neither  affects  nor  is  affected, 
much  less  with  one  who  exercises  all  bitterness,  and  would  commit  adul 
tery  too,  but  for  envy  lest  the  persecuted  condition  should  thereby  get  the 
benefit  of  his  freedom.  It  is  plain  therefore,  that  God  enjoins  not  this 
supposed  strictness  of  not  divorcing  either  to  punish  us,  or  to  try  our  pa 
tience.  ^ 

Moreover,  if  man  be  the  image  of  God,  which  consists  in  holiness,  and 
woman  ought  in  the  same  respect  to  be  the  image  and  companion  of  man, 
in  such  wise  to  be  loved  as  the  church  is  beloved  of  Christ ;  and  if,  as 
God  is  the  head  of  Christ,  and  Christ  the  head  of  man,  so  man  is  the  head 
of  wToman  ;  I  cannot  see  by  this  golden  dependence  of  headship  and  subjec 
tion,  but  that  piety  and  religion  is  the  main  tie  of  Christian  matrimony  :  so 
as  if  there  be  found  between  the  pair  a  notorious  disparity  either  of  wicked 
ness  or  heresy,  the  husband  by  all  manner  of  right  is  disengaged  from  a 
creature,  not  made  and  inflicted  on  him  to  the  vexation  of  his  righteousness: 
the  wife  also,  as  her  subjection  is  terminated  in  the  Lord,  being  herself  the 
redeemed  of  Christ,  is  not  still  bound  to  be  the  vassal  of  him,  who  is  the 
bondslave  of  Satan  :  she  being  now  neither  the  image  nor  the  glory  of  such 
a  person,  nor  made  for  him,  nor  left  in  bondage  to  him  ;  but  hath  recourse 
to  the  wing  of  charity,  and  protection  of  the  church,  unless  there  be  a  hope 
on  either  side  :  yet  such  a  hope  must  be  meant,  as  may  be  a  rational  hope, 
and  not  an  endless  servitude.  Of  which  hereafter. 

But  usually  it  is  objected,  that  if  it  be  thus,  then  there  can  be  no  true 
marriage  .between  misbelievers  and  irreligious  persons.  I  might  answer, 
let  them  see  to  that  who  are  such  ;  the  church  hath  no  commission  to  judge 
those  without :  1  Cor.  v.  But  this  they  will  say  perhaps,  is  but  penuriously 
to  resolve  a  doubt.  I  answer  therefore,  that  where  they  are  both  irreligious, 
the  marriage  may  be  yet  true  enough  to  them  in  a  civil  relation.  For  there 
are  left  some  remains  of  God's  image  in  man,  as  he  is  merely  man  ;  which 
reason  God  gives  against  the  shedding  of  man's  blood,  Gen.  ix.  as  being 
made  in  God's  image,  without  expressing  whether  he  were  a  good  man  or 
a  bad,  to  exempt  the  slayer  from  punishment.  So  that  in  those  marriages 
where  the  parties  are  alike  void  of  religion,  the  wife  owes  a  civil  homage 
and  subjection,  the  husband  owes  a  civil  loyalty.  But  where  the  yoke  is 
misyoked,  heretic  with  faithful,  godly  with  ungodly,  to  the  grievance  and 
manifest  endangering  of  a  brother  or  sister,  reasons  of  a  higher  strain  than 
matrimonial  bear  sway ;  unless  the  gospel,  instead  of  freeing  us,  debase 
itself  to  make  us  bond-men,  and  suffer  evil  to  control  good. 
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"Male  and  female  created  he  them."]  This  contains  another  end  of  , 
matching  man  and  woman,  being  the  right  and  lawfulness  of  the  marriage- 
bed  ;  though  much  inferior  to  the  former  end  of  her  being  his  image  and 
help  in  religious  society.  And  who  of  weakest  insight  may  not  see,  that 
this  creating  of  them  male  and  female  cannot  in  any  order  of  reason,  or 
Christianity,  be  of  such  moment  against  the  better  and  higher  purposes  of 
their  creation,  as  to  enthral  husband  or  wife  to  duties  or  to  sufferings,  un 
worthy  and  unbeseeming  the  image  of  God  in  them  ?  Now  whenas  not 
only  men,  but  good  men,  do  stand  upon  their  right,  their  estimation,  their 
dignity,  in  all  other  actions  and  deportments,  with  warrant  enough  and 
good  conscience,  as  having  the  image  of  God  in  them,  it  will  not  be  diffi 
cult  to  determine  what  is  unworthy  and  unseemly  for  a  man  to  do  or  suffer 
in  wedlock :  and  the  like  proportionally  may  be  found  for  woman,  if  we 
love  not  to  stand  disputing  below  the  principles  of  humanity.  He  that  said, 
"  Male  and  female  created  he  them,"  immediately  before  that  said  also  in 
the  same  verse,  u  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him,"  and  redoubled  it, 
that  our  thoughts  might  not  be  so  full  of  dregs  as  to  urge  this  poor  conside 
ration  of  male  and  female,  without  remembering  the  nobleness  of  that  former 
repetition ;  lest  when  God  sends  a  wise  eye  to  examine  our  trivial  glosses, 
they  be  found  extremely  to  creep  upon  the  ground  :  especially  since  they 
confess,  that  what  here  concerns  marriage  is  but  a  brief  touch,  only  prepar 
ative  to  the  institution  which  follows  more  expressly  in  the  next  chapter : 
and  that  Christ  so  took  it,  as  desiring  to  be  briefest  with  them  who  came  to 
tempt  him,  account  shall  be  given  in  due  place. 

Ver.  28.     "  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,"  &c. 

This  declares  another  end  of  matrimony,  the  propagation  of  mankind ; 
and  is  again  repeated  to  Noah  and  his  sons.  Many  things  might  be  noted 
on  this  place  not  ordinary,  nor  unworth  the  noting ;  but  I  undertook  not  a 
general  comment.  Hence  therefore  we  see  the  desire  of  children  is  honest 
and  pious ;  if  we  be  not  less  zealous  in  our  Christianity  than  Plato  was  in 
his  heathenism  ;  who  in  the  sixth  of  his  laws,  counts  offspring  therefore 
desirable,  that  we  may  leave  in  our  stead  sons  of  our  sons,  continual  ser 
vants  of  God  :  a  religious  and  prudent  desire,  if  people  knew  as  well  what 
were  required  to  breeding  as  to  begetting ;  which  desire  perhaps  was  a 
cause,  why  the  Jews  hardly  could  endure  a  barren  wedlock :  and  Philo, 
in  his  book  of  special  laws,  esteems  him  only  worth  pardon,  that  sends  not 
barrenness  away.  Carvilius,  the  first  recorded  in  Rome  to  have  sought 
divorce,  had  it  granted  him  for  the  barrenness  of  his  wife,  upon  his  oath 
that  he  married  to  the  end  he  might  have  children  ;  as  Dionysius  and  Gel- 
lius  are  authors.  But  to  dismiss  a  wife  only  for  barrenness,  is  hard  :  and 
yet  in  some  the  desire  of  children  is  so  great,  and  so  just,  yea  sometimes 
so  necessary,  that  to  condemn  such  a  one  to  a  childless  age,  the  fault  ap 
parently  not  being  in  him,  might  seem  perhaps  more  strict  than  needed. 
Sometimes  inheritances,  crowns,  and  dignities  are  so  interested  and  annex 
ed  in  their  common  peace  and  good  to  such  or  such  lineal  descent,  that  it 
may  prove  of  great  moment  both  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  of  religion,  to 
consider  thoroughly  what  might  be  done  herein,  notwithstanding  the  way 
wardness  of  our  school  doctors. 

GENESIS  ii.  18. 

"  And  the  Lord  said,  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone ;  I  will  make 
him  a  help  meet  for  him." 
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Ver.  23.  « And  Adam  said,"  &c.     Ver.  24.  "  Therefore  shall  a  man 
leave.''  &c. 

This  second  chapter  is  granted  to  be  a  commentary  on  the  first,  and 
these  verses  granted  to  he  an  exposition  of  that  former  verse,  "Male  and 
female  created  he  them  :"  and  yet  when  this  male  and  female  is  by  the 
explicit  words  of  God  himself  here  declared  to  be  not  meant  other  than  a 
fit  help,  and  meet  society  ;  some,  who  would  engross  to  themselves  the 
whole  trade  of  interpreting,  will  not  suffer  the  clear  text  of  God  to  do  the 
office  of  explaining  itself. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good."]  A  man  would  think,  that 
the  consideration  of  who  spake  should  raise  up  the  intention  of  our  minds 
to  inquire  better,  and  obey  the  purpose  of  so  great  a  speaker :  for  as  we 
order  the  business  of  marriage,  that  which  he  here  speaks  is  all  made  vain ; 
and  in  the  decision  of  matrimony,  or  not  matrimony,  nothing  at  all  regarded. 
Our  presumption  hath  utterly  changed  the  state  and  condition  of  this  ordi 
nance  :  God  ordained  it  in  love  and  helpfulness  to  be  indissoluble,  and  we 
in  outward  act  and  formality  to  be  a  forced  bondage  ;  so  that  being  subject 
to  a  thousand  errors  in  the  best  men,  if  it  prove  a  blessing  to  any,  it  is  of 
mere  accident,  as  man's  law  hath  handled  it,  and  not  of  institution. 

"  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone."]  Hitherto  all  things,  that  have 
been  named,  were  approved  of  God  to  be  very  good :  loneliness  is  the 
first  thing,  which  God's  eye  named  not  good :  whether  it  be  a  thing,  or  the 
want  of  something,  I  labour  not ;  let  it  be  their  tendance,  who  have  the 
art  to  be  industriously  idle.  And  here  "  alone"  is  meant  alone  without 
woman ;  otherwise  Adam  had  the  company  of  God  himself,  and  angels  to 
converse  with  ;  all  creatures  to  delight  him  seriously,  or  to  make  him  sport. 
God  could  have  created  him  out  of  the  same  mould  a  thousand  friends  and 
brother  Adams  to  have  been  his  consorts ;  yet  for  all  this,  till  Eve  was 
given  him,  God  reckoned  him  to  be  alone. 

"  It  is  not  good."]  God  here  presents  himself  like  to  a  man  delibera 
ting  ;  both  to  show  us  that  the  matter  is  of  high  consequence,  and  that  he 
intended  to  found  it  according  to  natural  reason,  not  impulsive  command ; 
but  that  the  duty  should  arise  from  the  reason  of  it,  not  the  reason  be  swal 
lowed  up  in  a  reasonless  duty.  "  Not  good,"  was  as  much  to  Adam  before 
his  fall  as  not  pleasing,  not  expedient ;  but  since  the  coming  of  sin  into 
the  world,  to  him  who  hath  not  received  the  continence,  it  is  not  only  not 
expedient  to  be  alone,  but  plainly  sinful.  And  therefore  he  who  wilfully 
abstains  from  marriage,  not  being  supernaturally  gifted,  and  he  who  by 
making  the  yoke  of  marriage  unjust  and  intolerable,  causes  men  to  abhor 
it,  are  both  in  a  diabolical  sin,  equal  to  that  of  Antichrist,  who  forbids  to 
marry.  For  what  difference  at  all  whether  he  abstain  men  from  marrying, 
or  restrain  them  in  a  marriage  happening  totally  discommodious,  distasteful, 
dishonest,  and  pernicious  to  him,  without  the  appearance  of  his  fault  ?  For 
God  does  not  here  precisely  say,  I  make  a  female  to  this  male,  as  he  did 
before ;  but  expounding  himself  here  on  purpose,  he  saith,  because  it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I  make  him  therefore  a  meet  help.  God  sup 
plies  the  privation  of  not  good,  with  the  perfect  gift  of  a  real  and  positive 
good  :  it  is  man's  perverse  cooking,  who  hath  turned  this  bounty  of  -God 
into  a  scorpion,  either  by  weak  and  shallow  constructions,  or  by  proud 
arrogance  and  cruelty  to  them  who  neither  in  their  purposes  nor  in  their 
actions  have  offended  against  the  due  honour  of  wedlock. 

Now  whereas  the  apostle's  speaking  in  the  spirit,  1  Cor.  vii.  pronounces 
quite  contrary  to  this  word  of  God,  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a 
woman,"  and  God  cannot  contradict  himself;  it  instructs  us,  that  his  com- 
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mands  and  words,  especially  such  as  bear  the  manifest  title  of  some  good 
to  man,  are  not  to  be  so  strictly  wrung,  as  to  command  without  regard  to 
the  most  natural  and  miserable  necessities  of  mankind.  Therefore  the 
apostle  adds  a  limitation  in  the  26th  verse  of  that  chapter,  for  the  present 
necessity  it  is  good ;  which  he  gives  us  doubtless  as  a  pattern  how  to  re 
concile  other  places  by  the  general  rule  of  charity. 

"For  man  to  be  alone."]  Some  would  have  the  sense  hereof  to  be  in 
respect  of  procreation  only:  and  Austin  contests  that  manly  friendship  in 
all  other  regard  had  been  a  more  becoming  solace  for  Adam,  than  to  spend 
so  many  secret  years  in  an  empty  world  with  one  woman.  But  our  writers 
deservedly  reject  this  crabbed  opinion ;  and  defend  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
comfort  in  the  married  state  beside  the  genial  bed,  which  no  other  society 
affords.  No  mortal  nature  can  endure  either  in  the  actions  of  religion,  or 
study  of  wisdom,  without  sometime  slackening  the  cords  of  intense  thought 
and  labour :  which  lest  we  should  think  faulty,  God  himself  conceals  us 
not  his  own  recreations  before  the  world  was  built;  "  I  was,"  saith  the 
eternal  wisdom,  "  daily  his  delight,  playing  always  before  him."  And  to 
him  indeed  wisdom  is  as  a  high  tower  of  pleasure,  but  to  us  a  steep  hill, 
and  we  toiling  ever  about  the  bottom :  he  executes  with  ease  the  exploits 
of  his  omnipotence,  as  easy  as  with  us  it  is  to  will :  but  no  worthy  enter 
prise  can  be  done  by  us  without  continual  plodding  and  wearisomeness  to 
our  faint  and  sensitive  abilities.  We  cannot  therefore  always  be  contem 
plative,  or  pragmatical  abroad,  but  have  need  of  some  delightful  intermis 
sions,  wherein  the  enlarged  soul  may  leave  off  a  while  her  severe  school 
ing  ;  and,  like  a  glad  youth  in  wandering  vacancy,  may  keep  her  holidays 
to  joy  and  harmless  pastime :  which  as  she  cannot  well  do  without  com 
pany,  so  in  no  company  so  well  as  where  the  different  sex  in  most  resem 
bling  unlikeness,  and  most  unlike  resemblance,  cannot  but  please  best,  and 
be  pleased  in  the  aptitude  of  that  variety.  Whereof  lest  we  should  be  too 
timorous,  in  the  awe  that  our  flat  sages  would  form  us  and  dress  us,  wisest 
Solomon  among  his  gravest  Proverbs  countenances  a  kind  of  ravishment 
and  erring  fondness  in  the  entertainment  of  wedded  leisures ;  and  in  the 
Song  of  Songs,  which  is  generally  believed,  even  in  the  jolliest  expressions, 
to  figure  the  spousals  of  the  church  with  Christ,  sings  of  a  thousand  rap 
tures  between  those  two  lovely  ones  far  on  the  hither  side  of  carnal  enjoy 
ment.  By  these  instances,  and  more  which  might  be  brought,  we  may 
imagine  how  indulgently  God  provided  against  man's  loneliness;  that  he 
approved  it  not,  as  by  himself  declared  not  good ;  that  he  approved  the 
remedy  thereof,  as  of  his  own  ordaining,  consequently  good :  and  as  he 
ordained  it,  so  doubtless  proportionably  to  our  fallen  estate  he  gives  it ; 
else  were  his  ordinance  at  least  in  vain,  and  we  for  all  his  gifts  still  empty 
handed.  Nay,  such  an  unbounteous  giver  we  should  make  him,  as  in  the 
fables  Jupiter  was  to  Ixion,  giving  him  a  cloud  instead  of  Juno,  giving 
him  a  monstrous  issue  by  her,  the  breed  of  Centaurs,  a  neglected  and  un 
loved  race,  the  fruits  of  a  delusive  marriage;  and  lastly,  giving  him  her 
with  a  damnation  to  that  wheel  in  hell,  from  a  life  thrown  into  the  midst 
of  temptations  and  disorders.  But  God  is  no  deceitful  giver,  to  bestow 
that  on  us  for  a  remedy  of  loneliness,  which  if  it  bring  not  a  sociable  mind 
as  well  as  a  conjunctive  body,  leaves  us  no  less  alone  than  before ;  and  if 
it  bring  a  mind  perpetually  averse  and  disagreeable,  betrays  us  (o  a  worse 
condition  than  the  most  deserted  loneliness.  God  cannot  in  the  justice  of 
his  own  promise  and  institution  so  unexpectedly  mock  us,  by  forcing  that 
upon  us  as  the  remedy  of  solitude,  which  wraps  us  in  a  misery  worse  than 
any  wilderness,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  himself  judges,  Prov.  xix.,  especially 
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knowing  that  the  best  and  wisest  men  amidst  the  sincere  and  most  cordial 
designs  of  their  heart,  do  daily  err  in  choosing.  We  may  conclude  there 
fore,  seeing  orthodoxal  expositors  confess  to  our  hands,  that  by  loneliness 
is  not  only  meant  the  want  of  copulation,  and  that  man  is  not  less  alone  by 
turning  in  a  body  to  him,  unless  there  be  within  it  a  mind  answerable ; 
that  it  is  a  work  more  worthy  the  care  and  consultation  of  God  to  provide 
for  the  worthiest  part  of  man,  which  is  his  mind,  and  not  unnaturally  to 
set  it  beneath  the  formalities  and  respects  of  the  body,  to  make  it  a  servant 
of  its  own  vassal :  I  say,  we  may  conclude  that  such  a  marriage,  wherein 
the  mind  is  so  disgraced  and  vilified  below  the  body's  interest,  and  can 
have  no  just  or  tolerable  contentment,  is  not  of  God's  institution,  and  there 
fore  no  marriage.  Nay,  in  concluding  this,  I  say  we  conclude  no  more 
,than  what  the  common  expositors  themselves  give  us,  both  in  that  which 
I  have  recited,  and  much  more  hereafter.  But  the  truth  is,  they  give  us 
in  such  a  mariner,  as  they  who  leave  their  own  mature  positions  like  the 
eggs  of  an  ostrich  in  the  dust ;  I  do  but  lay  them  in  the  sun ;  their  own 
pregnancies  hatch  the  truth  ;  and  I  am  taxed  of  novelties  and  strange  pro- 
ducements,  while  they,  like  that  inconsiderate  bird,  know  not  that  these 
are  their  own  natural  breed. 

"  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him."]  Here  the  heavenly  institutor, 
as  if  he  laboured  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  those 
that  love  to  master  their  brethren,  and  to  make  us  sure  that  he  gave  us  not 
now  a  servile  yoke,  but  an  amiable  knot,  contents  not  himself  to  say,  I 
will  make  him  a  wife  ;  but  resolving  to  give  us  first  the  meaning  before  the 
name  of  a  wife,  saith  graciously,  "  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him." 
And  here  again,  as  before,  I  do  not  require  more  full  and  fair  deductions 
than  the  whole  consent  of  our  divines  usually  raise  from  this  text,  that  in 
matrimony  there  must  be  first  a  mutual  help  to  piety,  next  to  civil  fellow 
ship  of  love  and  amity,  then  to  generation,  so  to  household  affairs,  lastly 
the  remedy  of  incontinence.  And  commonly  they  reckon  them  in  such 
order,  as  leaves  generation  and  incontinence  to  be  last  considered.  This 
I  amaze  me  at,  that  though  all  the  superior  and  nobler  ends  both  of  mar 
riage  and  of  the  married  persons  be  absolutely  frustrate,  the  matrimony  stirs 
not,  loses  no  hold,  remains  as  rooted  as  the  centre:  but  if  the  body  bring 
but  in  a  complaint  of  frigidity,  by  that  cold  application  only  this  adaman 
tine  Alp  of  wedlock  has  leave  to  dissolve ;  which  else  all  the  machinations 
of  religious  or  civil  reason  at  the  suit  of  a  distressed  mind,  either  for  divine 
worship  or  human  conversation  violated,  cannot  unfasten.  What  courts 
of  concupiscence  are  these,  wherein  fleshly  appetite  is  heard  before  right 
reason,  lust  before  love  or  devotion?  They  may  be  pious  Christians  to 
gether,  they  may  be  loving  and  friendly,  they  may  be  helpful  to  each  other 
in  the  family,  but  they  cannot  couple;  that  shall  divorce  them,  though 
either  party  would  not.  They  can  neither  serve  God  together,  nor  one  be 
at  peace  with  the  other,  nor  be  good  in  the  family  one  to  other,  but  live  as 
they  were  dead,  or  live  as  they  were  deadly  enemies  in  a  cage  together; 
it  is  all  one,  they  can  couple,  they  shall  not  divorce  till  death,  not 
though  this  sentence  be  their  death.  What  is  this  besides  tyranny,  but  to 
turn  nature  upside  down,  to  make  both  religion  and  the  mind  of  man  wait 
upon  the  slavish  errands  of  the  body,  and  not  the  body  to  follow  either  the 
sanctity  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  mind,  unspeakably  wronged,  and  with 
all  equity  complaining?  what  is  this  but  to  abuse  the  sacred  and  mysterious 
bed  of  marriage  to  be  the  compulsive  style  of  an  ingrateful  and  malignant 
lust,  stirred  up  only  from  a  carnal  acrimony,  without  either  love  or  peace, 
or  regard  to  any  other  thing  holy  or  human?  This  I  admir^  how  possibly 
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it  should  inhabit  thus  long  in  the  sense  of  so  many  disputing  theologians, 
unless  it  be  the  lowest  lees  of  a  canonical  infection  liver-grown  to  their 
sides ;  which  perhaps  will  never  uncling,  without  the  strong  abstersive  of 
some  heroic  magistrate,  whose  mind,  equal  to  his  high  office,  dares  lead 
him  both  to  know  and  to  do  without  their  frivolous  case-putting.  For 
certain  he  shall  have  God  and  this  institution  plainly  on  his  side.  And  if 
it  be  true  both  in  divinity  and  law,  that  consent  alone,  though  copulation 
never  follow,  makes  a  marriage  ;  how  can  they  dissolve  it  for  the  want  of 
that  which  made  it  not,  and  not  dissolve  it  for  that  not  continuing  which 
made  it  and  should  preserve  it  in  love  and  reason,  and  difference  it  from 
a  brute  conjugality  ? 

"  Meet  for  him."]  The  original  here  is  more  expressive  than  other 
languages  word  for  word  can  render  it ;  but  all  agree  effectual  conformity 
of  disposition  and  affection  to  be  hereby  signified ;  which  God  as  it  were, 
not  satisfied  with  the  naming  of  a  help,  goes  on  describing  another  self,  a 
second  self,  a  very  self  itself.  Yet  now  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  man, 
through  our  misconstruction,  made  more  uncertain,  more  hazardous  and 
full  of  chance,  than  this  divine  blessing  with  such  favourable  significance 
here  conferred  upon  us ;  which  if  we  do  but  err  in  our  choice,  the  most 
unblameable  error  that  can  be,  err  but  one  minute,  one  moment  after  those 
mighty  syllables  pronounced,  which  take  upon  them  to  join  heaven  and 
hell  together  unpardonably  till  death  pardon :  this  divine  blessing  that 
looked  but  now  with  such  a  humane  smile  upon  us,  and  spoke  such  gentle 
reason,  straight  vanishes  like  a  fair  sky,  and  brings  on  such  a  scene  of 
cloud  and  tempest,  as  turns  all  to  shipwreck  without  haven  or  shore,  but 
to  a  ransomless  captivity.  And  then  they  tell  us  it  is  our  sin  :  but  let  them 
be  told  again,  that  sin  through  the  mercy  of  God,  hath  not  made  such  waste 
upon  us,  as  to  make  utterly  void  to  our  use  any  temporal  benefit,  much 
less  any  so  much  availing  to  a  peaceful  and  sanctified  life,  merely  for  a 
most  incident  error,  which  no  wariness  can  certainly  shun.  And  wherefore 
serves  our  happy  redemption,  and  the  liberty  we  have  in  Christ,  but  to  de 
liver  us  from  calamitous  yokes,  not  to  be  lived  under  without  the  endan- 
germent  of  our  souls,  and  to  restore  us  in  some  competent  measure  to  a 
right  in  every  good  thing  both  of  this  life,  and  the  other  ?  Thus  we  see 
how  treatably  and  distinctly  God  hath  here  taught  us  what  the  prime  ends 
of  marriage  are ;  mutual  solace  and  help.  That  we  are  now,  upon  the 
most  irreprehensible  mistake  in  choosing,  defeated  and  defrauded  of  all  this 
original  benignity,  was  begun  first  through  the  snare  of  anti-christian  canons 
long  since  obtruded  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and  not  yet  scoured  off  by 
reformation,  out  of  a  lingering  vain-glory  that  abides  among  us  to  make 
fair  shows  in  formal  ordinances,  and  to  enjoin  continence  and  bearing  of 
crosses  in  such  a  garb  as  no  scripture  binds  us,  under  the  thickest  arrows 
of  temptation,  where  we  need  not  stand.  Now  we  shall  see  with  what 
acknowledgment  and  assent  Adam  received  this  new  associate  which  God 
brought  him. 

Ver.  23.  "And  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh ;  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of 
man." 

That  there  was  a  nearer  alliance  between  Adam  and  Eve,  than  could  be 
ever  after  between  man  and  wife,  is  visible  to  any.  For  no  other  woman 
was  ever  moulded  out  of  her  husband's  rib,  but  of  mere  strangers  for  the 
most  part  they  come  to  have  that  consanguinity,  which  they  have  by  wedlock. 
And  if  we  look  nearly  upon  the  matter,  though  marriage  be  most  agreeable 
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to  holiness,  to  purity,  and  justice,  yet  is  it  not  a  natural,  but  a  civil  and 
ordained  relation.  For  if  it  were  in  nature,  no  law  or  crime  could  disannul 
it,  to  make  a  wife,  or  husband,  otherwise  than  still  a  wife  or  husband,  but 
only  death ;  as  nothing  but  that  can  make  a  father  no  father,  or  a  son  no 
son.  But  divorce  for  adultery  or  desertion,  as  all  our  churches  agree  but 
England,  not  only  separates,  but  nullifies,  and  extinguishes  the  relation 
itself  of  matrimony,  so  that  they  are  no  more  man  and  wife ;  otherwise  the 
innocent  party  could  not  marry  elsewhere,  without  the  guilt  of  adultery. 
Next,  were  it  merely  natural,  why  was  it  here  ordained  more  than  the  rest 
of  moral  law  to  man  in  his  original  rectitude,  in  whose  breast  all  that  was 
natural  or  moral  was  engraven  without  external  constitutions  and  edicts  ? 
Adam  therefore  in  these  words  does  not  establish  an  indissoluble  bond  of 
marriage  in  the  carnal  ligaments  of  flesh  and  bones;  for  if  he  did,  it  would 
belong  only  to  himself  in  the  literal  sense,  every  one  of  us  being  nearer  in 
flesh  of  flesh,  and  bone  of  bones,  to  our  parents  than  to  a  wife  ;  they  therefore 
were  not  to  be  left  for  her  in  that  respect.  But  Adam,  who  had  the  wisdom 
given  him  to  know  all  creatures,  and  to  name  them  according  to  their  proper 
ties,  no  doubt  but  had  the  gift  to  discern  perfectly  that  which  concerned  him 
much  more ;  and  to  apprehend  at  first  sight  the  true  fitness  of  that  consort 
which  God  provided  -him.  And  therefore  spake  in  reference  to  those  words 
which  God  pronounced  before ;  as  if  he  had  said,  This  is  she  by  whose 
meet  help  and  society  I  shall  no  more  be  alone ;  this  is  she  who  was  made 
my  image,  even  as  I  the  image  of  God ;  not  so  much  in  body  as  in  unity 
of  mind  and  heart.  And  he  might  as  easily  know  what  were  the  words  of 
God,  as  he  knew  so  readily  what  had  been  done  with  his  rib,  while  he 
slept  so  soundly.  He  might  well  know,  if  God  took  a  rib  out  of  his  inside 
to  form  of  it  a  double  good  to  him,  he  would  far  sooner  disjoin  it  from  his 
outside,  to  prevent  a  treble  mischief  to  him  ;  and  far  sooner  cut  it  quite  off 
from  all  relation  for  his  undoubted  ease,  than  nail  it  into  his  body  again, 
to  stick  for  ever  there  a  thorn  in  his  heart.  Whenas  nature  teaches  us  to 
divide  any  limb  from  the  body  to  the  saving  of  its  fellows,  though  it  be  the 
maiming  and  deformity  of  the  whole ;  how  much  more  is  it  her  doctrine  to 
sever  by  incision,  not  a  true  limb  so  much,  though  that  be  lawful,  but  an  ad 
herent,  a  sore,  the  gangrene  of  a  limb,  to  the  recovery  of  a  whole  man !  But 
if  in  these  words  we  shall  make  Adam  to  erect  a  new  establishment  of  mar 
riage  in  the  mere  flesh,  which  God  so  lately  had  instituted,  and  founded  in 
the  sweet  and  mild  familiarity  of  love  and  solace,  and  mutual  fitness  ;  what 
do  we  but  use  the  mouth  of  our  general  parent,  the  first  time  it  opens,  to  an 
arrogant  opposition  and  correcting  of  God's  wiser  ordinance  ?  These  words 
therefore  cannot  import  any  thing  new  in  marriage,  but  either  that  which 
belongs  to  Adam  only,  or  to  us  in  reference  only  to  the  instituting  words 
of  God,  which  made  a  meet  help  against  loneliness.  Adam  spake  like 
Adam  the  words  of  flesh  and  bones,  the  shell  and  rind  of  matrimony  ;  but 
God  spake  like  God,  of  love,  and  solace,  and  meet  help,  the  soul  both 
of  Adam's  words  and  of  matrimony. 

Ver.  24.  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh." 

This  verse,  as  our  common  herd  expounds  it,  is  the  great  knot-tier,  which 
hath  undone  by  tying,  and  by  tangling,  millions  of  guiltless  consciences : 
this  is  that  grisly  porter,  who  having  drawn  men  and  wisest  men  by  subtle 
allurement  within  the  train  of  an  unhappy  matrimony,  claps  the  dungeon- 
gate  upon  them,  as  irrecoverable  as  the  grave.  But  if  we  view  him  well, 
and  hear  him  with  not  too  hasty  and  prejudicant  ears,  we  shall  find  no  such 
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terror  in  him.  For  first,  it  is  not  here  said  absolutely  without  all  reason 
he  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  be  it  to  his  weal  or  to  his  destruction  as  it 
happens ;  but  he  shall  do  this  upon  the  premises  and  considerations  of  that 
meet  help  and  society  before  mentioned.  "  Therefore  he  shall  cleave  to  his 
wife,"  no  otherwise  a  wife  than  a  fit  help.  He  is  not  bid  to  leave  the  dear 
cohabitation  of  his  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  to  link  himself 
inseparably  with  the  mere  carcass  of  a  marriage,  perhaps  an  enemy.  This 
joining  particle  "  Therefore"  is  in  all  equity,  nay  in  all  necessity  of  con 
struction,  to  comprehend  first  and  most  principally  what  God  spake  concern 
ing  the  inward  essence  of  marriage  in  his  institution,  that  we  may  learn 
how  far  to  attend  what  Adam  spake  of  the  outward  materials  thereof  in  his 
approbation.  For  if  we  shall  bind  these  words  of  Adam  only  to  a  corporal 
meaning,  and  that  the  force  of  this  injunction  upon  all  us  his  sons,  to  live 
individually  with  any  woman  which  hath  befallen  us  in  the  most  mistaken 
wedlock,  shall  consist  not  in  those  moral  and  relative  causes  of  Eve's 
creation,  but  in  the  mere  anatomy  of  a  rib,  and  that  Adam's  insight  concern 
ing  wedlock  reached  no  further,  we  shall  make  him  as  very  an  idiot  as  the 
Socinians  make  him ;  which  would  not  be  reverently  done  of  us.  Let  us 
be  content  to  allow  our  great  forefather  so  much  wisdom,  ,as  to  take  the 
instituting  words  of  God  along  with  him  into  this  sentence,  which  if  they 
be  well  minded,  will  assure  us  that  flesh  and  ribs  are  but  of  a  weak  and 
dead  efficacy  to  keep  marriage  united  where  there  is  no  other  fitness.  The 
rib  of  marriage,  to  all  since  Adam,  is  a  relation  much  rather  than  a  bone  ; 
the  nerves  and  sinews  thereof  are  love  and  meet  help,  they  knit  not  every 
couple  that  marries,  and  where  they  knit  they  seldom  break ;  but  where 
they  break,  which  for  the  most  part  is  where  they  were  never  truly  joined, 
to  such  at  the  same  instant  both  flesh  and  rib  cease  to  be  in  common  :  so 
that  here  they  argue  nothing  to  the  continuance  of  a  false  or  violated  marriage, 
but  must  be  led  back  again  to  receive  their  meaning  from  those  institutive 
words  of  God,  which  give  them  all  the  life  and  vigour  they  have. 

"  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father,"  &c.]  What  to  a  man's  think 
ing  more  plain  by  this  appointment,  that  the  fatherly  power  should  give 
place  to  conjugal  prerogative  ?  Yet  it  is  generally  held  by  reformed  writers 
against  the  papist,  that  though  in  persons  at  discretion  the  marriage  in  itself 
be  never  so  fit,  though  it  be  fully  accomplished  with  benediction,  board, 
and  bed,  yet  the  father  not  consenting,  his  main  will  without  dispute  shall 
dissolve  all.  And  this  they  affirm  only  from  collective  reason,  not  any 
direct  law;  for  that  in  Exod.  xxii.  17,  which  is  most  particular,  speaks  that 
a  father  may  refuse  to  marry  his  daughter  to  one  who  hath  defloured  her, 
not  that  he  may  take  her  away  from  one  who  hath  soberly  married  her. 
Yet  because  the  general  honour  due  to  parents  is  great,  they  hold  he  may, 
and  perhaps  hold  not  amiss.  But  again  when  the  question  is  of  harsh  and 
rugged  parents,  who  defer  to  bestow  their  children  seasonably,  they  agree 
jointly,  that  the  church  or  magistrate  may  bestow  them,  though  without  the 
father's  consent ;  and  for  this  They  have  no  express  authority  in  Scripture. 
So  that  they  may  see  by  their  own  handling  of  this  very  place,  that  it  is 
not  the  stubborn  letter  must  govern  us,  but  the  divine  and  softening  breath 
of  charity,  which  turns  and  winds  the  dictate  of  every  positive  command, 
and  shapes  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  Shall  the  outward  accessory  of  a 
father's  will  wanting  rend  the  fittest  and  most  affectionate  marriage  in  twain, 
after  all  nuptial  consummations ;  and  shall  not  the  want  of  love,  and  the 
privation  of  all  civil  and  religious  concord,  which  is  the  inward  essence  of 
wedlock,  do  as  much  to  part  those  who  were  never  truly  wedded  ?  Shall 
a  father  have  this  power  to  vindicate  his  own  wilful  honour  and  authority 
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to  the  utter  breach  of  a  most  dearly  united  marriage,  and  shall  not  a  man 
in  his  own  power  have  the  permission  to  free  his  soul,  his  life,  and  all  his 
comfort  of  life  from  the  disaster  of  a  no-marriage  ?  Shall  fatherhood,  which 
is  but  man,  for  his  own  pleasure  dissolve  matrimony ;  and  shall  not  matri 
mony,  which  is  God's  ordinance,  for  its  own  honour  and  better  conservation 
dissolve  itself,  when  it  is  wrong  and  not  fitted  to  any  of  the  chief  ends 
which  it  owes  us  ? 

"And  they  shall  be  one  flesh."]  These  words  also  infer,  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  individuality  in  marriage  ;  but  without  all  question  presuppose  the 
joining  causes.  Not  a  rule  yet  that  we  have  met  with,  so  universal  in  this 
whole  institution,  but  hath  admitted  limitations  and  conditions  according 
to  human  necessity.  The  very  foundation  of  matrimony,  though  God  laid 
it  deliberately,  "  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  holds  not  always, 
if  the  apostle  can  secure  us.  Soon  after  we  are  bid  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  cleave  to  a  wife,  but  must  understand  the  father's  consent  withal,  else 
not.  "  Cleave  to  a  wife,"  but  let  her  be  a  wife,  let  her  be  a  meet  help,  a 
solace,  not  a  nothing,  not  an  adversary,  not  a  desertrice:  can  any  law  or 
command  be  so  unreasonable,  as  to  make  men  cleave  to  calamity,  to  ruin,  to 
perdition  ?  In  like  manner  here  "  they  shall  be  one  flesh ;"  but  let  the  causes 
hold,  and  be  made  really  good  which  only  have  the  possibility  to  make 
them  one  flesh.  We  knowrthat  flesh  can  neither  join  nor  keep  together  two 
bodies  of  itself ;  what  is  it  then  must  make  them  one  flesh,  but  likeness,  but 
fitness  of  mind  and  disposition,  which  may  breed  the  spirit  of  concord  and 
union  between  them  ?  If  that  be  not  in  the  nature  of  either,  and  that  there 
has  been  a  remediless  mistake,  as  vain  we  go  about  to  compel  them  into 
one  flesh,  as  if  we  undertook  to  weave  a  garment  .of  dry  sand.  It  wrere 
more  easy  to  compel  the  vegetable  and  nutritive  power  of  nature  to  assimi 
lations  and  mixtures,  which  are  not  alterable  each  by  other ;  or  force  the 
concoctive  stomach  to  turn  that  into  flesh,  which  is  so  totally  unlike  that 
substance,  as  not  to  be  wrought  on.  For  as  the  unity  of  mind  is  nearer 
and  greater  than  the  union  of  bodies,  so  doubtless  is  the  dissimilitude  greater 
and  more  dividual,  as  that  wrhich  makes  between  bodies  all  difference  and 
distinction.  Especially  whenas  besides  the  singular  and  substantial  differ 
ences  of  every  soul,  there  is  an  intimate  quality  of  good  or  evil,  through 
the  whole  progeny  of  Adam,  which  like  a  radical  heat,  or  mortal  chillness, 
joins  them,  or  disjoins  them  irresistibly.  In  whom  therefore  either  the  will 
or  the  faculty,  is  found  to  have  never  joined,  or  now  not  to  continue  so,  it 
is  notV)  say,  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  for  they  cannot  be  one  flesh.  God 
commands  not  impossibilities  ;  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  glue,  that  liturgy  or 
laymen  can  compound,  is  not  able  to  sodder  up  two  such  incongruous 
natures  into  the  one  flesh  of  a  true  beseeming  marriage.  Why  did  Moses 
then  set  down  their  uniting  into  one  flesh  ?  And  I  again  ask  why  the  gospel 
so  oft  repeats  the  eating  of  our  Saviour's  flesh,  the  drinking  of  his  blood? 
"  That  we  are  one  body  with  him,  the  members  of  his  body,  flesh  of  his 
flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone,"  Ephes.  v.  Yet  lest  we  should  be  Capernaitans, 
as  we  are  told  there,  that  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  so  we  are  told  here, 
if  we  be  not  as  deaf  as  adders,  that  this  union  of  the  flesh  proceeds  from 
the  union  of  a  fit  help  and  solace.  We  know,  that  there  was  never  a 
more  spiritual  mystery  than  this  gospel  taught  us  under  the  terms  of  body 
and  flesh  ;  yet  nothing  less  intended  than  that  we  should  stick  there.  What 
a  stupidness  then  is  it,  that  in  marriage,  which  is  the  nearest  resemblance 
of  our  union  with  Christ,  we  should  deject  ourselves  to  such  a  sluggish 
and  underfoot  philosophy,  as  to  esteem  the  validity  of  marriage  merely  by 
the  flesh,  though  never  so  broken  and  disjointed  from  love  and  peace, 
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\vhich  only  can  give  a  human  qualification  to  that  act  of  the  flesh,  and 
distinguish  it  from  bestial !  The  text  therefore  uses  this  phrase,  that  "  they 
shall  be  one  flesh,"  to  justify  and  make  legitimate  the  rites  of  marriage- 
bed  ;  which  was  not  unneedful,  if  for  all  this  warrant  they  were  suspec 
ted  of  pollution  by  some  sects  of  philosophy,  and  religions  of  old,  and  latelier 
among  the  papists,  and  other  heretics  elder  than  they.  Some  think  there 
is  a  high  mystery  in  those  words,  from  that  which  Paul  saith  of  them,  Ephes. 
v.  "  This  is  a  great  mystery,  but  I  speak  of  Christ  and  the  church  :  and 
thence  they  would  conclude  marriage  to  be  inseparable. 

For  me,  I  dispute  not  now  whether  matrimony  be  a  mystery  or  no ;  if  it 
be  of  Christ  and  his  church,  certainly  it  is  not  meant  of  every  ungodly  and 
miswedded  marriage,  but  .then  only  mysterious,  when  it  is  a  holy,  happy, 
and  peaceful  match.  But  when  a  saint  is  joined  with  a  reprobate,  or  both 
alike  wicked  with  wicked,  fool  with  fool,  a  he-drunkard  writh  a  she  ;  when 
the  bed  hath  been  nothing  else  for  twenty  years  or  more,  but  an  old  haunt 
of  lust  and  malice  mixed  together,  no  love,  no  goodness,  no  loyalty,  but 
counterplotting,  and  secret  wishing  one  another's  dissolution  ;  this  is  to  me 
the  greatest  mystery  in  the  world,  if  such  a  marriage  as  this  can  be  the 
mystery  of  aught,  unless  it  be  the  mystery  of  iniquity :  according  to  that 
which  ParaBus  cites  out  of  Chrysostom,  that  a  bad  wife  is  a  help  for  the 
devil,  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  a  bad  husband.  Since  therefore  none 
but  a  fit  and  pious  matrimony  can  signify  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  church, 
there  cannot  hence  be  any  hinderance  of  divorce  to  that  wedlock  wherein 
there  can  be  no  good  mystery.  Rather  it  might  to  a  Christian  conscience 
be  matter  of  finding  itself  so  much  less  satisfied  than  before,  in  the  contin 
uance  of  an  unhappy  yoke,  wherein  there  can  be  no  representation  either 
of  Christ,  or  of  his  church. 

Thus  having  inquired  the  institution  how  it  was  in  the  beginning,  both 
from  the  1st  chap,  of  Gen.  where  it  was  only  mentioned  in  part,  and  from  the 
second,  where  it  was  plainly  and  evidently  instituted  ;  and  having  attended 
each  clause  and  word  necessary  with  a  diligence  not  drowsy,  we  shall  now 
fix  with  some  advantage,  and  by  a  short  view  backward  gather  up  the 
ground  we  have  gone,  and  sum  up  the  strength  we  have,  into  one  argu 
mentative  head,  with  that  organic  force  that  logic  proffers  us.  All  arts 
acknowledge,  that  then  only  we  know  certainly,  when  we  can  define  ;  for 
definition  is  that  which  refines  the  pure  essence  of  things  from  the  circum 
stance.  If  therefore  we  can  attain  in  this  our  controversy  to  define  exactly 
what  marriage  is,  we  shall  soon  learn  when  there  is  a  nullity  thereof,  and 
when  a  divorce. 

The  part  therefore  of  this  chapter,  which  hath  been  here  treated,  doth 
orderly  and  readily  resolve  itself  into  a  definition  of  marriage,  and  a  con- 
sectary  from  thence.  To  the  definition  these  words  chiefly  contribute  ; 
"  It  is  not  good,"  &c.  "  I  will  make,"  &c.  Where  the  consectary  begins 
this  connection,  "  Therefore"  informs  us,  "  Therefore  shall  a  man,"  £c. 
Definition  is  decreed  by  logicians  to  consist  only  of  causes  constituting  the 
essence  of  a  thing.  What  is  not  therefore  among  the  causes  constituting 
marriage,  must  not  stay  in  the  definition.  Those  causes  are  concluded  to 
be  matter,  and,  as  the  artist  calls  it,  Form.  But  inasmuch  as  the  same 
thing  may  be  a  cause  more  ways  than  one,  and  that  in  relations  and  insti 
tutions  which  have  no  corporal  subsistence,  but  only  a  respective  being, 
the  Form,  by  which  the  thing  is  what  it  is,  is  oft  so  slender  and  undistin- 
guishable,  that  it  would  soon  confuse,  were  it  not  sustained  by  the  efficient 
and  final  causes,  which  concur  to  make  up  the  Form,  invalid  otherwise  of 
itself,  it  will  be  needful  to  take  in  all  the  four  causes  into  the  definition. 
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First  therefore,  the  material  cause  of  matrimony  is  man  and  woman ;  the 
author  and  efficient,  God  and  their  consent ;  the  interhal  Form  and  soul  of 
this  relation,  is  conjugal  love  arising  from  a  mutual  fitness  to  the  final  causes 
of  wedlock,  help  and  society  in  religious,  civil,  and  domestic  conversation, 
which  includes  as  an  inferior  end  the  fulfilling  of  natural  desire,  and  specifi- 
cal  increase  ;  these  are  the  final  causes  both  moving  the  Efficient,  and  per 
fecting  the  Form.  And  although  copulation  be  considered  among  the  ends  of 
marriage,  yet  the  act  thereof  in  a  right  esteem  can  no  longer  be  matrimonial, 
than  it  is  an  effect  of  conjugal  love.  When  love  finds  itself  utterly  unmatch 
ed,  and  justly  vanishes,  nay  rather  cannot  but  vanish,  the  fleshly  act 
indeed  may  continue,  but  not  holy,  not  pure,  not  beseeming  the  sacred  bond 
of  marriage  ;  being  at  best  but  an  animal  excretion,  but  more  truely  worse 
and  more  ignoble  than  that  mute  kindliness  among  the  herds  and  flocks; 
in  that  proceeding  as  it  ought  from  intellective  principles,  it  participates  of 
nothing  rational,  but  that  which  the  field  arid  the  fold  equals.  For  in  hu 
man  actions  the  soul  is  the  agent,  the  body  in  a  manner  passive.  If  then 
the  body  do  out  of  sensitive  force,  what  the  soul  complies  not  with  how 
can  man,  and  not  rather  something  beneath  man,  be  thought  the  doer? 

But  to  proceed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  accurate  definition,  it  will  avail  us 
something,  and  whet  our  thoughts,  to  examine  what  fabric  hereof  others 
have  already  reared.  ParaBus  on  Gen.  defines  marriage  to  be  "  an  indis 
soluble  conjunction  of  one  man  and  one  woman  to  an  individual  and  inti 
mate  conversation,  and  mutual  benevolence,"  &c.  Wherein  is  to  be 
marked  his  placing  of  intimate  conversation  before  bodily  benevolence ; 
for  bodily  is  meant,  though  indeed  u  benevolence"  rather  sounds  will,  than 
body.  Why  then  shall  divorce  be  granted  for  want  of  bodily  performance, 
and  not  for  want  of  fitness  to  intimate  conversation,  whenas  corporal  bene 
volence  cannot  in  any  human  fashion  be  without  this  ?  Thus  his  definition 
places  the  ends  of  marriage  in  one  order,  and  esteems  them  in  another. 
His  tautology  also  of  indissoluble  and  individual  is  not  to  be  imitated ; 
especially  since  neither  indissoluble  nor  individual  hath  aught  to  do  in  the 
exact  definition,  being  but  a  consectary  flowing  from  thence,  as  appears 
by  plain  Scripture,  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave,"  &c.  For  marriage  is 
not  true  marriage  by  being  individual,  but  therefore  individual,  if  it  be  true 
marriage.  No  argument  but  causes  enter  the  definition :  a  consectary  is 
but  the  effect  of  those  causes.  Besides,  that  marriage  is  indissoluble,  is 
not  catholicly  true ;  we  know  it  dissoluble  for  adultery  and  for  desertion 
by  the  verdict  of  all  reformed  churches.  Dr.  Ames  defines  it  "  an  indi 
vidual  conjunction  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  to  communion  of  body  and 
mutual  society  of  life  :"  but  this  perverts  the  order  of  God,  who  in  the  insti 
tution  places  meet  help  and  society  of  life  before  communion  of  body. 
And  vulgar  estimation  undervalues  beyond  comparison  all  society  of  life 
and  communion  of  mind  beneath  the  communion  of  body ;  granting  no  di 
vorce,  but  to  the  want,  or  miscommunicating  of  that.  Hemingius,  an 
approved  author,  Melancthon's  scholar,  and  who,  next  to  Bucer  and  Eras 
mus,  writes  of  divorce  most  like  a  divine,  thus  comprises,  "Marriage  is  a 
conjunction  of  one  man  and  one  woman  lawfully  consenting,  into  one  flesh, 
for  mutual  help's  sake,  ordained  of  God."  And  in  his  explanation  stands 
punctually  upon  the  conditions  of  consent,  that  it  be  not  in  any  main  matter 
deluded,  as  being  the  life  of  wedlock,  and  no  true  marriage  without  a  true 
consent.  "  Into  one  flesh"  he  expounds  into  one  mind,  as  well  as  one  body, 
and  makes  it  the  formal  cause  ;  herein  only  missing,  while  he  puts  the  effect 
into  his  definition  instead  of  the  cause  which  the  text  affords  him.  For 
"  one  flesh"  is  not  the  formal  essence  of  wedlock,  but  one  end,  or  one 
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effect  of  "  a  meet  help  :"  the  end  ofttimes  being  the  effect  and  fruit  of  the 
form,  as  logic  teaches :  else  many  aged  and  holy  matrimonies,  and  more 
eminently  that  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  would  be  no  true  marriage.  And  that 
maxim  generally  received,  would  be  false,  that  "  consent  alone,  though 
copulation  never  follow,  makes  the  marriage."  Therefore  to  consent  law 
fully  into  one  flesh,  is  not  the  formal  cause  of  matrimony,  but  only  one  of 
the  effects.  The  civil  lawyers,  and  first  Justinian  or  Tribonian  defines 
matrimony  a  "  conjunction  of  man  and  woman  containing  individual  accus 
tom  of  life."  Wherein  first,  individual  is  not  so  bad  as  indissoluble  put 
in  by  others :  and  although  much  cavil  might  be  made  in  the  distinguish 
ing  between  indivisible  and  individual,  yet  the  one  taken  for  possible,  the 
other  for  actual,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  belong  to  the  essence  of 
marriage ;  especially  when  a  civilian  defines,  by  which  law  marriage  is 
actually  divorced  for  many  causes,  and  with  good  leave,  by  mutual  consent. 
Therefore  where  "conjunction"  is  said,  they  who  comment  the  Institutes 
agree,  that  conjunction  of  mind  is  by  the  law  meant,  not  necessarily  con 
junction  of  body.  That  law  then  had  good  reason  attending  to  its  own 
definition,  that  divorce  should  be  granted  for  the  breaking  of  that  conjunc 
tion  which  it  holds  necessary,  sooner  than  for  the  want  of  that  conjunction 
which  it  holds  not  necessary.  And  whereas  Tuningus  a  famous  lawyer, 
excuses  individual  as  the  purpose  of  marriage,  not  always  the  success,  it 
suffices  not.  Purpose  is  not  able  to  constitute  the  essence  of  a  thing.  Na 
ture  herself,  the  universal  mother,  intends  nothing  but  her  own  perfection 
and  preservation  ;  yet  is  not  the  more  indissoluble  for  that.  The  Pandects 
out  of  Modestinus,  though  not  define,  yet  well  describe  marriage  "  the  con 
junction  of  male  and  female,  the  society  of  all  life,  the  communion  of  divine 
and  human  right :"  which  Bucer  also  imitates  on  the  fifth  to  the  Ephesians. 
But  it  seems  rather  to  comprehend  the  several  ends  of  marriage  than  to 
contain  the  more  constituting  cause  that  makes  it  what  it  is. 

That  I  therefore  among  others  (for  who  sings  not  Hylas  ?)  may  give  as 
well  as  take  matter  to  be  judged  on,  it  will  be  looked  I  should  produce 
another  definition  than  these  which  have  not  stood  the  trial.  Thus  then  I 
suppose  that  marriage  by  the  natural  and  plain  order  of  God's  institution 
in  the  text  may  be  more  demonstratively  and  essentially  defined.  "Mar 
riage  is  a  divine  institution,  joining  man  and  woman  in  a  love  fitly  disposed 
to  the  helps  and  comforts  of  domestic  life."  "A  divine  institution."  This 
contains  the  prime  efficient  cause  of  marriage :  as  for  consent  of  parents 
and  guardians,  it  seems  rather  a  concurrence  than  a  cause  ;  for  as  many 
that  marry  are  in  their  own  power  as  not ;  and  where  they  are  not  their  own, 
yet  are  they  not  subjected  beyond  reason.  Now  though  efficient  causes 
are  not  requisite  in  a  definition,  yet  divine  institution  hath  such  influence 
upon  the  Form,  and  is  so  a  conserving  cause  of  it,  that  without  it.  the  Form 
is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  matrimony  from  other  conjunctions  of  male 
and  female,  which  are  not  to  be  counted  marriage.  "Joining  man  and 
woman  in  a  love,"  &c.  This  brings  in  the  parties'  consent ;  until  which 
be,  the  marriage  hath  no  true  being.  When  I  say  "  consent,"  I  mean  not 
error,  for  error  is  not  properly  consent :  and  why  should  not  consent  be  here 
understood  with  equity  and  good  to  either  part,  as  in  all  other  friendly  cov 
enants,  and  not  be  strained  and  cruelly  urged  to  the  mischief  and  destruc 
tion  of  both  ?  Neither  do  I  mean  that  singular  act  of  consent  which  made 
the  contract ;  for  that  may  remain,  and  yet  the  marriage  not  true  nor  lawful ; 
and  that  may  cease,  and  yet  the  marriage  both  true  and  lawful,  to  their  sin 
that  break  it.  So  that  either  as  no  efficient  at  all,  or  but  a  transitory,  it 
comes  not  into  the  definition.  That  consent  I  mean,  which  is  a  love  fitly 
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disposed  to  mutual  help  and  comfort  of  life :  this  is  that  happy  Form  of 
Marriage  naturally  arising  from  the  very  heart  of  divine  institution  in  the 
text,  in  all  the  former  definitions  either  obscurely,  and  under  mistaken 
terms  expressed,  or  not  at  all.  This  gives  marriage  all  her  due,  all  her  bene 
fits,  all  her  being,  all  her  distinct  and  proper  being.  This  makes  a  marriage 
not  a  bondage,  a  blessing  not  a  curse,  a  gift  of  God  not  a  snare.  Unless  there 
be  a  love,  and  that  love  born  of  fitness,  how  can  it  last?  unless  it  last,  how 
can  the  best  and  sweetest  purposes  of  marriage  be  attained  ?  And  they 
not  attained,  which  are  the  chief  ends,  and  with  a  lawful  love  constitute  the 
formal  cause  itself  of  marriage,  how  can  the  essence  thereof  subsist  ?  How 
can  it  be  indeed  what  it  goes  for  ?  Conclude  therefore  by  all  the  power  of 
reason,  that  where  this  essence  of  marriage  is  not,  there  can  be  no  true  mar 
riage  ;  and  the  parties,  either  one  of  them  or  both,  are  free,  and  without 
fault,  rather  by  a  nullity  than  by  a  divorce,  may  betake  them  to  a  second 
choice,  if  their  present  condition  be  not  tolerable  to  them.  If  any  shall  ask, 
why  "domestic"  in  the  definition?  I  answer,  that  because  both  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  gravest  poets  and  philosophers,  I  find  the  properties 
and  excellencies  of  a  wife  set  out  only  from  domestic  virtues  ;  if  they  ex 
tend  further,  it  diffuses  them  into  the  notion  of  some  more  common 'duty 
than  matrimonial. 

Thus  far  of  the  definition;  the  consectary  which  flows  from  thence,  alto- 
gether  depends  thereon,  is  manifestly  brought  in  by  this  connective  particle 
"  therefore ;"  and  branches  itself  into  a  double  consequence ;  First,  indi 
vidual  society,  "therefore  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother:"  Secondly, 
conjugal  benevolence,  "and  they  shall  be  one  flesh."  Which,  as  was 
shown,  is  not  without  cause  here  mentioned,  to  prevent  and  to  abolish 
the  suspect  of  pollution  in  that  natural  and  undefined  act.  These  conse 
quences  therefore  cannot  either  in  religion,  law,  or  reason,  be  bound,  and 
posted  upon  mankind  to  his  sorrow  and  misery,  but  receive  what  force  they 
have  from  the  meetness  of  help  and  solace,  which  is  the  formal  cause  and 
end  of  that  definition  that  sustains  them.  And  although  it  be  not  for  the 
majesty  of  Scripture,  to  humble  herself  in  artificial  theorems,  and  definitions, 
and  corollaries,  like  a  professor  in  the  schools,  but  looks  to  be  analyzed, 
and  interpreted  by  the  logical  industry  of  her  disciples  and  followers,  and  to 
be  reduced  by  them,  as  oft  as  need  is,  into  those  sciential  rules,  which  are 
the  implements  of  instruction  ;  yet  Moses,  as  if  foreseeing  the  miserable 
work  that  man's  ignorance  and  pusillanimity  would  make  in  this  matrimo- 
nious  business,  and  endeavouring  his  utmost  to  prevent  it,  condescends  in 
this  place  to  such  a  methodical  and  school-like  way  of  defining  and  conse- 
quencing,  as  in  no  place  of  the  whole  law  more. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  and,  if  we  be  not  contentious,  may  know  what  was 
marriage  in  the  beginning,  to  which  in  the  gospel  we  are  referred  ;  and  what 
from  hence  to  judge  of  nullity,  or  divorce.  Here  I  esteem  the  work  done; 
in  this  field  the  controversy  decided ;  but  because  other  places  of  Scripture 
seem  to  look  aversely  upon  this  our  decision,  (although  indeed  they  keep 
all  harmony  with  it,)  and  because  it  is  a  better  work  to  reconcile  the  seem 
ing  diversities  of  Scripture,  than  the  real  dissensions  of  nearest  friends;  I 
shall  assay  in  the  three  following  discourses  to  perform  that  office. 

DEUTERONOMY  xxiv.  1,  2. 

1.  "When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass 
that  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  unclean- 
ness  in  her,  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in 
her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house. 
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2.  And  when  she  is  departecftut  of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  be  another 
man's  wife." 

That  which  is  the  only  discommodity  of  speaking  in  a  clear  matter,  the 
abundance  of  argument  that  presses  to  be  uttered,  and  the  suspense  of  judg 
ment  what  to  choose,  and  how  in  the  multitude  of  reason  to  be  not  tedious, 
is  the  greatest  difficulty  which  I  expect  here  to  meet  with.  Yet  much  hath 
been  said  formerly  concerning  this  law  in  "the  Doctrine  of  Divorce." 
Whereof  I  shall  repeat  no  more  than  what  is  necessary.  Two  things  are 
here  doubted :  First,  and  that  but  of  late,  whether  this  be  a  law  or  no ;  next, 
what  this  reason  of  "  uncleanness"  might  mean,  for  which  the  law  is  granted. 
That  it  is  a  plain  law  no  man  ever  questioned,  till  Vatablus  within  these 
hundred  years  professed  Hebrew  at  Paris,  a  man  of  no  religion,  as  Beza 
deciphers  him.  Yet  some  there  be  who  follow  him,  not  only  against  the 
current  of  all  antiquity  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  but  the  evidence  of  Scrip 
ture  also,  Malachi  ii.  16,  "Let  him  who  hateth  put  away,  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel."  Although  this  place  also  hath  been  tampered  writh,  as  if 
it  were  to  be  thus  rendered,  "The  Lord  God  saith,  that  he  hateth  putting 
away."  But  this  new  interpretation  rests  only  in  the  authority  of  Junius : 
for  neither  Calvin,  nor  Vatablus  himself,  nor  any  other  known  divine  so 
interpreted  before.  And  they  of  best  note  who  have  translated  the  Scrip 
ture  since,  and  Diodati  for  one,  follow  not  his  reading.  And  perhaps  they 
might  reject  it,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  these  two  reasons:  first,  it  introduces 
in  a  new  manner,  the  person  of  God  speaking  less  majestic  than  he  is  ever 
wont:  wrhen  God  speaks  by  his  prophet,  he  ever  speaks  in  the  first  person, 
thereby  signifying  his  majesty  and  omnipresence.  He  would  have  said,  I 
hate  putting  away,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  not  sent  word  by  Malachi  in  a  sud 
den  fallen  style,  "The  Lord  God  saith,  that  he  hateth  putting  away:"  that 
were  a  phrase  to  shrink  the  glorious  omnipresence  of  God  speaking,  into  a 
kind  of  circumscriptive  absence.  And  were  as  if  a  herald,  in  the  achieve 
ment  of  a  king,  should  commit  the  indecorum  to  set  his  helmet  sidewrays 
and  close,  not  full-faced  and  open  in  the  posture  of  direction  and  command. 
We  cannot  think  therefore  that  this  last  prophet  would  thus  in  a  new  fashion 
absent  the  person  of  God  from  his  own  words,  as  if  he  came  not  along  with 
them.  For  it  would  also  be  wide  from  the  proper  scope  of  this  place ;  he 
that  reads  attentively  will  soon  perceive,  that  God  blames  not  here  the  Jews 
for  putting  away  their  wives,  but  for  keeping  strange  concubines,  to  the 
"  profaning  of  Judah's  holiness,"  and  the  vexation  of  their  Hebrew  wives, 
v.  11,  and  14,  "Judah  hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god:"  and 
exhorts  them  rather  to  put  their  wives  away  whom  they  hate,  as  the  law  per 
mitted,  than  to  keep  them  under  such  affronts.  And  it  is  received,  that 
this  prophet  lived  in  those  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  (nay  by  some  is 
thought  to  be  Ezra  himself,)  when  the  people  were  forced  by  these  two 
worthies  to  put  their  strange  wives  away.  So  that  what  the  story  of  those 
times,  and  the  plain  context  of  the  eleventh  verse,  from  whence  this  rebuke 
begins,  can  give  us  to  conjecture  of  the  obscure  and  curt  Ebraisms  that  fol 
low;  this  prophet  does  not  forbid  putting  away,  but  forbids  keeping,  and 
commands  putting  away  according  to  God's  law,  which  is  the  plainest  inter 
preter  both  of  what  God  will,  and  what  he  can  best  suffer.  Thus  much 
evinces,  that  God  there  commanded  divorce  by  Malachi;  and  this  confirms, 
that  he  commands  it  also  here  by  Moses. 

I  may  the  less  doubt  to  mention  by  the  way  an  author,  though  counted 
apocryphal,  yet  of  no  small  account  for  piety  and  wisdom,  the  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus.  Which  book,  begun  by  the  grandfather  of  that  Jesus,  who 
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is  called  the  son  of  Sirach,  might  have  been  written  in  part,  not  much  after 
the  time  when  Malachi  lived,  if  we  compute  by  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus 
Euergetes.  It  professes  to  explain  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  and  yet  exhorts 
us  to  divorce  for  incurable  causes,  and  to  cut  off  from  the  flesh  those  whom 
it  there  describes,  Ecclesiastic,  xxv.  26.  Which  doubtless  that  \vise  and 
ancient  writer  would  never  have  advised,  had  either  Malachi  so  lately  for 
bidden  it,  or  the  law  by  a  full  precept  not  left  it  lawful.  But  I  urge  not 
this  for  want  of  better  proof;  our  Saviour  himself  allows  divorce  to  be  a 
command,  Mark  x.  3,  5.  Neither  do  they  weaken  this  assertion,  who  say 
it  was  only  a  sufferance,  as  shall  be  proved  at  large  in  that  place  of  Mark. 
But  suppose  it  were  not  a  written  law,  they  never  can  deny  it  was  a  custom, 
and  so  effect  nothing.  For  the  same  reasons  that  induce  them  why  it  should 
not  be  a  law,  will  straiten  them  as  hard  why  it  should  be  allowed  a  custom. 
All  custom  is  either  evil,  or  not  evil ;  if  it  be  evil,  this  is  the  very  end  of 
lawgiving,  to  abolish  evil  customs  by  wholesome  laws ;  unless  we  imagine 
Moses  weaker  than  every  negligent  and  startling  politician.  If  it  be,  as 
they  make  this  of  divorce  to  be,  a  custom  against  nature,  against  justice, 
against  charity,  how,  upon  this  most  impure  custom  tolerated,  could  the 
God  of  pureness  erect  a  nice  and  precise  law,  that  the  wife  married  after 
divorce  could  not  return  to  her  former  husband,  as  being  denied  ?  What 
was  all  this  following  niceness  worth,  built  upon  the  lewd  foundation  of  a 
wicked  thing  allowed?  In  few  words  then,  this  custom  of  divorce  either 
was  allowable,  or  not  allowable ;  if  not  allowable,  how  could  it  be  al 
lowed?  if  it  were  allowable,  all  who  understand  law  will  consent,  that  a' 
tolerated  custom  hath  the  force  of  a  law,  and  is  indeed  no  other  but  an  un 
written  law,  &s  Justinian  calls  it,  and  is  as  prevalent  as  any  written  statute. 
So  that  their  shift  of  turning  this  law  into  a  custom  wheels  about,  and  gives 
the  onset  upon  their  own  flanks ;  not  disproving,  but  concluding  it  to  be  the 
more  firm  law,  because  it  was  without  controversy  a  granted  custom ;  as 
clear  in  the  reason  of  common  life,  as  those  given  rules  whereon  Euclid 
builds  his  propositions. 

Thus  being  every  way  a  law  of  God,  who  can  without  blasphemy  doubt 
it  to  be  a  just  and  pure  law?  Moses  continually  disavows  the  giving  them 
any  statute,  or  judgment,  but  what  he  learnt  of  God  ;  of  whom  also  in  his 
song  he  saith,  Deut.  xxxii.,  "He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect,  all  his 
ways  are  judgment,  a  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is 
he."  And  David  testifies,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  "are  true  and  right 
eous  altogether."  Not  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  much  less  wrrong 
altogether,  as  divines  of  now-a-days  dare  censure  them.  Moses  again,  of 
that  people  to  whom  he  gave  this  law,  saith,  Deut.  xiv.,  "Ye  are  the  chil 
dren  of  the  Lord  your  God,  the  Lord  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people 
to  himself  above  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth,  that  thou  shouldst  keep  all  his 
commandments,  and  be  high  in  praise,  in  name,  and  in  honour,  holy  to  the 
Lord  !"fchap  xxvi.  And  in  the  fourth,  "Behold  I  have  taught  you  statutes 
and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me,  keep  therefore 
and  do  them.  For  this  is  your  wisdom  and  your  understanding  in  the  sight  of 
nations  that  shall  hear  all  these  statutes,  and  say,  surely  this  great  nation  is 
a  wise  and  understanding  people.  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  who 
hath  God  so  nigh  to  them  ?  and  what  nation  that  hath  statutes  and  judg 
ments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law  which  I  set  before  you  this  day  ?"  Thus 
whether  we  look  at  the  purity  and  justice  of  God  himself,  the  jealousy  of 
his  honour  among  other  nations,  the  holiness  and  moral  perfection  which 
he  intended  by  his  law  to  teach  this  people,  wre  cannot  possibly  think  how 
he  could  endure  to  let  them  slug  and  grow  inveterately  wicked,  under  base 
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allowances,  and  whole  adulterous  lives  by  dispensation.  They  might  not 
eat,  they  might  not  touch  an  unclean  thing;  to  what  hypocrisy  then  were 
they  trained  up,  if  by  prescription  of  the  same  law,  they  might  be  unjust, 
they  might  be  adulterous  for  term  of  life  ?  forbid  to  soil  their  garments  with 
a  coy  imaginary  pollution,  but  not  forbid,  but  countenanced  and  animated 
by  law,  to  soil  their  souls  with  deepest  defilements.  What  more  unlike  to 
God,  what  more  like  that  God  should  hate,  than  that  his  law  should  be  so 
curious  to  wash  vessels  and  vestures,  and  so  careless  to  leave  unwashed, 
unregarded,  so  foul  a  scab  of  Egypt  in  their  souls?  What  would  we  more? 
The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  all  pure  and  just :  and  if  all,  then  this  of 
divorce. 

"Because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  in  her.'7]  That  we  may  not 
esteem  this  law  to  be  a  mere  authorizing  of  license,  as  the  Pharisees  took 
it,  Moses  adds  the  reason,  for  "  some  uncleanness  found."  Some  heretofore 
have  been  so  ignorant,  as  to  have  thought,  that  this  uncleanness  means 
adultery.  But  Erasmus,  who,  for  having  writ  an  excellent  treatise  of  di 
vorce,  was  wrote  against  by  some  burly  standard  divine,  perhaps  of  Cullen, 
or  of  Lovain,  who  calls  himself  Phiraostomus,  shows  learnedly  out  of  the 
fathers,  with  other  testimonies  and  reasons,  that  uncleanness  is  not  here 
so  understood ;  defends  his  former  work,  though  new  to  that  age,  and  per 
haps  counted  licentious,  and  fears  not  to  engage  all  his  fame  on  the  argu 
ment.  Afterward,  when  expositors  began  to  understand  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  they  had  not  done  of  many  ages  before,  they  translated  word  for  word 
not  "  uncleanness^'  but  "the  nakedness  of  any  thing;"  and  considering  that 
nakedness  is  usually  referred  in  Scripture  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body, 
they  constantly  expound  it  any  defect,  annoyance,  or  ill  quality  in  nature, 
which  to  be  joined  with,  makes  life  tedious,  and  such  company  worse  than 
solitude.  So  that  here  will  be  no  cause  to  vary  from  the  general  consent 
of  exposition,  which  gives  us  freely  that  God  permitted  divorce,  for  what 
ever  was  unalterably  distasteful,  whether  in  body  or  mind.  But  with  this 
admonishment,  that  if  the  Roman  law,  especially  in  contracts  and  dowries, 
left  many  things  to  equity  with  these  cautions,  "  ex  fide  bona,  quod  aBquius 
melius  erit,  ut  inter  bonos  bene  agitur ;"  we  will  not  grudge  to  think,  that 
God  intended  not  license  here  to  every  humour,  but  to  such  remediless 
grievances  as  might  move  a  good  and  honest  and  fakhful  man  then  to  di 
vorce,  when  it  can  no  more  be  peace  or  comfort  to  either  of  them  continuing 
:hus  joined.  And  although  it  could  not  be  avoided,  but  that  men  of  hard 
learts  would  abuse  this  liberty,  yet  doubtless  it  was  intended,  as  all  other 
privileges  in  law  are,  to  good  men  principally,  to  bad  only  by  accident.  So 
that  the  sin  was  not  in  the  permission,  nor  simply  in  the  action  of  divorce, 
(for  then  the  permitting  also  had  been  sin,)  but  only  in  the  abuse.  But  that 
this  law  should,  as  it  were,  be  wrung  from  God  and  Moses,  only  to  serve 
the  hardheartedness,  and  the  lust  of  injurious  men,  how  remote  it  is  from  all 
sense,  and  law,  and  honesty,  and  therefore  surely  from  the  meaning  of  Christ, 
shall  abundantly  be  manifest  in  due  order. 

Now  although  Moses  needed  not  to  add  other  reason  of  this  law  than  that 
one  there  expressed,  yet  to  these  ages  wherein  canons,  and  Scotisms,  and 
Lombard  laws,  have  dulled,  and  almost  obliterated  the  lively  sculpture  of 
ancient  reason  and  humanity  ;  it  will  be  requisite  to  heap  reason  upon  reason, 
and  all  little  enough  to  vindicate  the  whiteness  and  the  innocence  of  this 
divine  law,  from  the  calumny  it  finds  at  this  day,  of  being  a  door  to  license 
and  confusion.  Whenas  indeed  there  is  not  a  judicial  point  in  all  Moses, 
consisting  of  more  true  equity,  high  wisdom,  and  godlike  pity  than  this  law ; 
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not  derogating,  but  preserving  the  honour  and  peace  of  marriage,  and  exactly 
agreeing  with  the  sense  and  mind  of  that  institution  in  Genesis. 

For,  first,  if  marriage  be  but  an  ordained  relation,  as  it  seems  not  more, 
it  cannot  take  place  above  the  prime  dictates  of  nature :  and  if  it  be  of  na 
tural  right,  yet  it  must  yield  to  that  which  is  more  natural,  and  before  it  by 
eldership  and  precedence  in  nature.  Now  it  is  not  natural,  that  Hugh  mar 
ries  Beatrice,  or  Thomas  Rebecca,  being  only  a  civil  contract,  and  full  of 
many  chances ;  but  that  these  men  seek  them  meet  helps,  that  only  is  natu 
ral  ;  and  that  they  espouse  them  such,  that  only  is  marriage.  But  if  they 
find  them  neither  fit  helps  nor  tolerable  society,  what  thing  more  natural, 
more  original,  and  first  in  nature,  than  to  depart  from  that  which  is  irksome, 
grievous,  actively  hateful,  and  injurious  even  to  hostility,  especially  in  a 
conjugal  respect,  wherein  antipathies  are  invincible,  and  where  the  forced 
abiding  of  the  one  can  be  no  true  good,  no  real  comfort  to  the  other?  For 
if  he  find  no  contentment  from  the  other,  how  can  he  return  it  from  himself? 
or  no  acceptance,  how  can  he  mutually  accept?  What  more  equal,  more 
pious,  than  to  untie  a  civil  knot  for  a  natural  enmity  held  by  violence  from 
parting,  to  dissolve  an  accidental  conjunction  of  this  or  that  man  and  wo 
man,  for  the  most  natural  and  most  necessary  disagreement  of  meet  from 
unmeet,  guilty  from  guiltless,  contrary  from  contrary?  It  being  certain,  that 
the  mystical  and  blessed  unity  of  marriage  can  be  no  way  more  unhallowed 
and  profaned,  than  by  the  forcible  uniting  of  such  disunions  and  separations. 
Which  if  we  see  ofttimes  they  cannot  join  or  piece  up  a  common  friendship, 
or  to  a  willing  conversation  in  the  same  house,  how  should  they  possibly 
agree  to  the  most  familiar  and  united  amity  of  wedlock  ?  Abraham  and 
Lot,  though  dear  friends  and  brethren  in  a  strange  country,  chose  rather  to 
part  asunder,  than  to  infect  their  friendship  with  the  strife  of  their  servants : 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  joined  together  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  spiritual  work, 
thought  it  better  to  separate,  when  once  they  grew  at  variance.  If  these 
great  saints,  joined  by  nature,  friendship,  religion,  high  providence,  and 
revelation,  could  not  so  govern  a  casual  difference,  a  sudden  passion,  but 
must  in  wisdom  divide  from  the  outward  duties  of  a  friendship,  or  a  col- 
leagueship  in  the  same  family,  or  in  the  same  journey,  lest  it  should  grow 
to  a  worse  division ;  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  and  barbarous,  than  that 
they  whom  only  error,  casualty,  art,  or  plot,  hath  joined,  should  be  compelled, 
not  against  a  sudden  passion,  but  against  the  permanent  and  radical  discords 
of  nature,  to  the  most  intimate  and  incorporating  duties  of  love  and  embrace- 
ment,  therein  only  rational  and  human,  as  they  are  free  and  voluntary  ;  being 
else  an  abject  and  servile  yoke,  scarce, not  brutish?  and  that  there  is  in  man 
such  a  peculiar  sway  of  liking  or  disliking  in  the  affairs  of  matrimony,  is 
evidently  seen  before  marriage  among  those  who  can  be  friendly,  can  respect 
each  other,  yet  to  marry  each  other  would  not  for  any  persuasion.  If  then 
this  unfitness  and  disparity  be  not  till  after  marriage  discovered,  through 
many  causes,  and  colours,  and  concealments,  that  may  overshadow ;  un 
doubtedly  it  will  produce  the  same  effects,  and  perhaps  with  more  vehe 
mence,  that  such  a  mistaken  pair  would  give  the  world  to  be  unmarried 
again.  And  their  condition  Solomon  to  the  plain  justification  of  divorce 
expresses,  Prov.  xxx.  21,  23,  where  he  tells  us  of  his  own  accord,  that  a 
"hated,  or  a  hateful  woman,  when  she  is  married,  is  a  thing  for  which  the 
earth  is  disquieted,  and  cannot  bear  it :"  thus  giving  divine  testimony  to 
this  divine  law,  which  bids  us  nothing  more  than  is  the  first  and  most  inno 
cent  lesson  of  nature,  to  turn  away  peaceably  from  what  afflicts,  and  hazards 
our  destruction  ;  especially  when  our  staying  can  do  no  good,  and  is  exposed 
to  all  evil. 
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Secondly,  It  is  unjust  that  any  ordinance,  ordained  to  the  good  and  com 
fort  of  man,  where  that  end  is  missing,  without  his  fault,  should  be  forced 
upon  him  to  an  insufferable  misery  and  discomfort,  if  not  commonly  ruin. 
All  ordinances  are  established  in  their  end ;  the  end  of  law  is  the  virtue, 
is  the  righteousness  of  law:  and  therefore  him  we  count  an  ill  expounder, 
who  urges  law  against  the  intention  thereof.  The  general  end  of  every 
ordinance,  of  every  severest,  every  divinest,  even  of  Sabbath,  is  the  good 
of  man  ;  yea_,  his  temporal  good  not  excluded.  But  marriage  is  one  of  the 
benignest  ordinances  of  God  to  man,  whereof  both  the  general  and  particular 
end  is  the  peace  and  contentment  of  man's  mind,  as  the  institution  declares. 
Contentment  of  body  they  grant,  which,  if  it  be  defrauded,  the  plea  of  fri 
gidity  shall  divorce :  but  here  lies  the  fathomless  absurdity,  that  granting 
this  for  bodily  defect,  they  will  not  grant  it  for  any  defect  of  the  mind,  any 
violation  of  religious  or  civil  society.  Whenas,  if  the  argument  of  Christ 
be  firm  against  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Luke  xiii.  "  Thou  hypocrite ! 
doth  not  each  of  you  on  the  Sabbath-day  loosen  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the 
stall,  and  lead  him  to  watering,  and  should  not  I  unbind  a  daughter  of 
Abraham  from  this  bond  of  Satan  ?*'  it  stands  as  good  here  ;  ye  have  regard 
in  marriage  to  the  grievance  of  body,  should  you  not  regard  more  the  griev 
ances  of  the  mind,  seeing  the  soul  as  much  excels  the  body,  as  the  outward 
man  excels  the  ass,  and  more  ?  for  that  animal  is  yet  a  living  creature,  per 
fect  in  itself;  but  the  body  without  the  soul  is  a  mere  senseless  trunk.  No 
ordinance  therefore,  given  particularly  to  the  good  both  spiritual  and  tem 
poral  of  man,  can  be  urged  upon  him  to  his  mischief;  and  if  they  yield  this 
to  the  unworthier  part,  the  body,  whereabout  are  they  in  their  principles, 
that  they  yield  it  not  to  the  more  worthy,  the  mind  of  a  good  man  ? 

Thirdly,  As  no  ordinance,  so  do  covenant,  no  not  between  God  and  man, 
much  less  between  man  and  man,  being,  as  all  are,  intended  to  the  good 
of  both  parties,  can  hold  to  the  deluding  or  making  miserable  of  them  both. 
For  equity  is  understood  in  every  covenant,  even  between  enemies,  though 
the  terms  be  not  expressed.  ,If  equity  therefore  made  it,  extremity  may 
dissolve  it.  But  marriage,  they  used  to  say,  is  the  covenant  of  God.  Un 
doubted  :  and  so  is  any  covenant  frequently  called  in  Scripture,  wherein 
God  is  called  to  witness :  the  covenant  of  friendship  between  David  and 
Jonathan  is  called  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  1  Sam.  xx.  The  covenant  of 
Zedekiah  with  the  king  of  Babel,  a  covenant  to  be  doubted  whether  lawful  or 
no,  yet,  in  respect  of  God  invoked  thereto,  is  called  "  the  oath,  and  the  cove 
nant  of  God,"  Ezek.  xvii.  Marriage  also  is  called  "  the  covenant  of  God," 
Prov.  ii.  17.  Why,  but  as  before,  because  God  is  the  witness  thereof, 
Mai.  ii.  14.  So  that  this  denomination  adds  nothing  to  the  covenant  of 
marriage,  above  any  other  civil  and  solemn  contract:  nor  is  it  more  indis 
soluble  for  this  reason  than  any  other  against  the  end  of  its  own  ordination  ; 
nor  is  any  vow  or  oath  to  God  exacted  with  such  a  rigour,  where  supersti 
tion  reigns  not.  For  look  how  much  divine  the  covenant  is,  so  much  the 
more  equal,  so  much  the  more  to  be  expected  that  every  article  thereof 
should  be  fairly  made  good;  no  false  dealing  or  unperforming  should  be 
thrust  upon  men  without  redress,  if  the  covenant  be  so  divine.  But  faith, 
they  say,  must  be  kept  in  covenant,  though  to  our  damage.  I  answer,  that 
only  holds  true,  where  the  other  side  performs ;  which  failing,  he  is  no  longer 
bound.  Again,  this  is  true,  when  the  keeping  of  faith  can  be  of  any  use 
or  benefit  to  the  other.  But  in  marriage,  a  league  of  love  and  willingness, 
if  faith  be  not  willingly  kept,  it  scarce  is  worth  the  keeping ;  nor  can  be  any 
delight  to  a  generous  mind,  with  whom  it  is  forcibly  kept :  and  the  question 
still  supposes  the  one  brought  to  an  impossibility  of  keeping  it  as  he  ought. 
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by  the  other's  default ;  and  to  keep  it  formally,  not  only  with  a  thousand 
shifts  and  dissimulations,  but  with  open  anguish,  perpetual  sadness  and  dis 
turbance,  no  willingness,  no  cheerfulness,  no  contentment ;  cannot  be  any 
good  to  a  mind  not  basely  poor  and  shallow,  with  whom  the  contract  of  love 
is  so  kept.  A  covenant  therefore  brought  to  that  pass,  is  on  the  unfaulty 
side  without  injury  dissolved. 

Fourthly,  The  law  is  not  to  neglect  men  under  greatest  sufferances,  but 
to  see  covenants  of  greatest  moment  faithfulest  performed.  And  what  injury 
comparable  to  that  sustained  in  a  frustrate  and  false-dealing  marriage,  to 
lose,  for  another's  fault  against  him,  the  best  portion  of  his  temporal  com 
forts,  and  of  his  spiritual  too,  as  it  may  fall  out  ?  It  was  the  law,  that  for 
man's  good  and  quiet  reduced  things  to  propriety,  which  were  at  first  in 
common ;  how  much  more  lawlike  were  it  to  assist  nature  in  disappropriating 
that  evil,  which  by  continuing  proper  becomes  destructive  ?  But  he  might 
have  bewared.  So  he  might  in  any  other  covenant,  wherein  the  law  does 
not  constrain  error  to  so  dear  a  forfeit.  And  yet  in  these  matters  wherein 
the  wisest  are  apt  to  err,  all  the  wariness  that  can  be,  ofttimes  nothing  avails. 
But  the  law  can  compel  the  offending  party  to  be  more  duteous.  Yes,  if 
all  these  kind  of  offences  were  fit  in  public  to  be  complained  of,  or  being 
compelled  were  any  satisfaction  to  a  mate  not  sottish,  or  malicious.  And 
these  injuries  work  so  vehemently,  that  if  the  law  remedy  them  not,  by  sepa 
rating  the  cause  when  no  way  else  will  pacify,  the  person  not  relieved  be 
takes  him  either  to  such  disorderly  courses,  or  to  such  a  dull  dejection,  as 
renders  him  either  infamous,  or  useless  to  the  service  of  God  and  his  country. 
Which  the  law  ought  to  prevent  as  a  thing  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth ; 
and  what  better  prevention  than  this  which  Moses  used  ? 

Fifthly,  The  law  is  to  tender  the  liberty  and  the  human  dignity  of  them 
that  live  under  the  law,  whether  it  be  the  man's  right  above  the  woman, 
or  the  woman's  just  appeal  against  wrong  and  servitude.  But  the  duties 
of  marriage  contain  in  them  a  duty  of  benevolence,  which  to  do  by  com 
pulsion  against  the  soul,  where  there  can  be  neither  peace,  nor  joy,  nor  love, 
but  an  enthralment  to  one  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  be  mutual  in  the 
godliest  and  the  civilest  ends  of  that  society,  is  the  ignoblest  and  the  lowest 
slavery  that  a  human  shape  can  be  put  to.  This  law  therefore  justly  and 
piously  provides  against  such  an  unmanly  task  of  bondage  as  this.  The 
civil  law,  though  it  favoured  the  setting  free  of  a  slave,  yet,  if  he  proved 
ungrateful  to  his  patron,  reduced  him  to  a  servile  condition.  If  that  law  did 
well  to  reduce  from  liberty  to  bondage  for  an  ingratitude  not  the  greatest, 
much  more  became  it  the  law  of  God,  to  enact  the  restorement  of  a  free- 
born  man  from  an  unpurposed  and  unworthy  bondage  to  a  rightful  liberty, 
for  the  most  unnatural  fraud  and  ingratitude  that  can  be  committed  against 
him.  And  if  that  civilian  emperor,  in  his  title  of  "Donations,"  permit  the 
giver  to  recall  his  gift  from  him  who  proves  unthankful  towards  him  ;  yea, 
though  he  had  subscribed  and  signed  in  the  deed  of  his  gift  not  to  recall  it, 
though  for  this  very  cause  of  ingratitude ;  with  much  more  equity  doth 
Moses  permit  here  the  giver  to  recall  no  petty  gift,  but  the  gift  of  himself, 
from  one  who  most  injuriously  and  deceitfully  uses  him  against  the  main 
ends  and  conditions  of  his  giving  himself,  expressed  in  God's  institution. 

Sixtjily,  Although  there  be  nothing  in  the  plain  words  of  this  law,  that 
seems  to  regard  the  afflictions  of  a  wife,  how  great  soever ;  yet  expositors 
determine,  and  doubtless  determine  rightly,  that  God  was  not  uncom- 
passionate  of  them  also  in  the  framing  of  this  law.  For  should  the  rescript 
of  Antoninus  in  the  civil  law  give  release  to  servants  flying  for  refuge  to  the 
emperor's  statue,  by  giving  leave  to  change  their  cruel  masters ;  and  should 
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God,  who  in  his  law  also  is  good  to  injured  servants,  by  granting  them 
their  freedom  in  divers  cases,  not  consider  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  a 
wife,  which  is  no  servant?  Though  herein  the  counter  sense  of  our  divines 
to  me,  I  must  confess,  seems  admirable ;  who  teach  that  God  gave  this  as 
a  merciful  law,  not  for  man  whom  he  here  names,  and  to  whom  by  name 
he  gives  this  power ;  but  for  the  wife,  whom  he  names  not,  and  to  whom 
by  name  he  gives  no  power  at  all.  For  certainly  if  man  be  liable  to  injuries 
in  marriage,  as  well  as  women,  and  man  be  the  worthier  person,  it  were  a 
preposterous  law  to  respect  only  the  less  worthy ;  her  whom  God  made  for 
marriage,  and  not  him  at  all  for  whom  marriage  was  made. 

Seventhly,  The  law  of  marriage  gives  place  to  the  power  of  parents :  for 
we  hold,  that  consent  of  parents  not  had  may  break  the  wedlock,  though 
else  accomplished.  It  gives  place  to  masterly  power  ;  for  the  master  might 
take  a  way  from  a  Hebrew  servant  the  wife  which  he  gave  him,  Exod.  xxi. 
If  it  be  answered,  that  the  marriage  of  servants  is  no  matrimony ;  it  is  replied, 
that  this  in  the  ancient  Roman  law  is  true,  not  in  the  Mosaic.  If  it  be 
added,  she  was  a  stranger,  not  a  Hebrew,  therefore  easily  divorced  ;  it  will 
be  answered,  that  strangers  not  being  Canaanites,  and  they  also  being 
converts,  might  be  lawfully  married,  as  Rahab  was.  And  her  conversion 
is  here  supposed ;  for  a  Hebrew  master  could  not  lawfully  give  a  heathen 
wife  to  a  Hebrew  servant.  However,  the  divorcing  of  an  Israelitish  woman 
was  as  easy  by  the  law,  as  the  divorcing  of  a  stranger,  and  almost  in  the 
same  words  permitted,  Deut.  xxiv.  and  Deut.  xxi.  Lastly,  it  gives  place 
to  the  right  of  war,  for  a  captive  woman  lawfully  married,  and  afterwards 
not  beloved,  might  be  dismissed,  only  without  ransom,  Deut.  xxi.  If 
marriage  be  dissolved  by  so  many  exterior  powers,  not  superior,  as  we  think, 
why  may  not  the  power  of  marriage  itself,  for  its  own  peace  and  honour, 
dissolve  itself,  where  the  persons  wedded  be  free  persons  ?  Why  may  not 
a  greater  and  more  natural  power  complaining  dissolve  marriage  ?  For  the 
ends,  why  matrimony  was  ordained,  are  certainly  and  by  all  logic  above 
the  ordinance  itself;  why  may  not  that  dissolve  marriage  without  which  that 
institution  hath  no  force  at  all  ?  For  the  prime  ends  of  marriage  are  the 
whole  strength  and  validity  thereof,  without  which  matrimony  is  like  an 
idol,  nothing  in  the  world.  But  those  former  allowances  were  all  for  hard 
ness  of  heart.  Be  that  granted,  until  we  come  where  to  understand  it  better ; 
if  the  law  suffer  thus  far  the  obstinacy  of  a  bad  man,  is  it  not  more  right 
eous  here,  to  do  willingly  what  is  but  equal,  to  remove  in  season  the  ex 
tremities  of  a  good  man  ? 

Eighthly,  If  a  man  had  deflowered  a  virgin,  or  brought  an  ill  name  on  his 
wife,  that  she  came  not  a  virgin  to  him,  he  was  amerced  in  certain  shekels 
of  silver,  and  bound  never  to  divorce  her  all  his  days,  Deut.  xxii.,  which 
shows  that  the  law  gave  no  liberty  to  divorce,  where  the  injury  was  palpa 
ble  ;  and  that  the  absolute  forbidding  to  divorce  was  in  part  the  punishment 
of  a  deflourer,  and  a  defamer.  Yet  not  so  but  that  the  wife  questionless 
might  depart  when  she  pleased.  Otherwise  this  course  had  not  so  much 
righted  her,  as  delivered  her  up  to  more  spite  and  cruel  usage.  This  law 
therefore  doth  justly  distinguish  the  privilege  of  an  honest  and  blameless 
man  in  the  matter  of  divorce,  from  the  punishment  of  a  notorious  offender. 

Ninthly,  Suppose  it  should  be  imputed  to  a  man,  that  he  was  too  rash  in 
his  choice,  and  why  he  took  not  better  heed,  let  him  now  smart,  and  bear 
his  folly  as  he  may  ;  although  the  law  of  God,  that  terrible  law,  do  not  thus 
upbraid  the  infirmities  and  unwilling  mistakes  of  man  in  his  integrity:  but 
suppose  these  and  the  like  proud  aggravations  of  some  stern  hypocrite,  more 
merciless  in  his  mercies,  than  any  literal  law  in  the  rigour  of  severity,  must 
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be  patiently  heard  ;  yet  all  law  arid  God's  law  especially,  grants  every  where 
to  error,  easy  remitments,  even  where  the  utmost  penalty  exacted  were  no 
undoing.  With  great  reason  therefore  and  mercy  doth  it  here  not  Jorrnent 
an  error,  if  it  be  so,  with  the  endurance  of  a  whole  life  lost  to  all  household 
comfort  and  society,  a  punishment  of  too  vast  and  huge  dimension  for  an 
error,  and  the  more  unreasonable  for  that  the  like  objection  may  be  opposed 
against  the  plea  of  divorcing  for  adultery  :  he  might  have  looked  better 
before  to  her  breeding  under  religious  parents :  why  did  he  not  more  dili 
gently  inquire  into  her  manners,  into  what  company  she  kept?  every  glance 
of  her  eye,  every  step  of  her  gait,  would  have  prophesied  adultery,  if  the 
quick  scent  of  these  discerners  had  been  took  along ;  they  had  the  divina 
tion  to  have  foretold  you  all  this,  as  they  have  now  the  divinity  to  punish  an 
error  inhumanly.  As  good  reason  to  be  content  arid  forced  to  be  content 
with  your  adulteress,  if  these  objectors  might  be  the  judges  of  human  frailty. 
But  God,  more  mild  and  good  to  man,  than  man  to  his  brothe4  in  all  this 
liberty  given  to  divorcement,  mentions  not  a  word  of  our  past  errors  and 
mistakes,  if  any  were ;  which  these  men  objecting  from  their  own  inventions, 
prosecute  with  all  violence  and  iniquity.  For  if  the  one  be  to  look  so 
narrowly  what  he  takes,  at  the  peril  of  ever  keeping,  why  should  not  the 
other  be  made  as  wary  what  is  promised,  by  the  peril  of  losing  ?  for  with 
out  those  promises  the  treaty  of  marriage  had  not  proceeded.  Why  should 
his  own  error  bind  him,  rather  than  the  other's  fraud  acquit  him  ?  Let  the 
buyer  beware,  saith  the  old  law-beaten  termer.  Belike  then  there  is  no 
more  honesty,  nor  ingenuity  in  the  bargain  of  a  wedlock,  than  in  the  buy 
ing  of  a  colt :  we  must  it  seems  drive  it  on  as  craftily  with  those  whose  affin 
ity  we  seek,  as  if  they  were  a  pack  of  salemen  and  complotters.  But  the 
deceiver  deceives  himself  in  the  unprosperous  marriage,  and  therein  is 
sufficiently  punished.  I  answer,  that  the  most  of  those  who  deceive  are 
such  as  either  understand  not,  or  value  not  the  true  purposes  of  marriage ; 
they  have  the  prey  they  seek,  not  the  punishment :  yet  say  it  prove  to  them 
some  cross,  it  is  not  equal  that  error  and  fraud  should  be  linked  in  the  same 
degree  of  forfeiture,  but  rather  that  error  should  be  acquitted,  and  fraud 
bereaved  his  morsel,  if  the  mistake  wrere  not  on  both  sides ;  for  then  on  both 
sides  the  acquitment  would  be  reasonable,  if  the  bondage  be  intolerable ; 
which  this  law  graciously  determines,  not  unmindful  of  the  wife,  as  was 
granted  willingly  to  the  common  expositors,  though  beyond  the  letter  of  this 
law,  yet.  not  beyond  the  spirit  of  charity. 

Tenthly,  Marriage  is  a  solemn  thing,  some  say  a  holy,  the  resemblance 
of  Christ  and  his  church :  and  so  indeed  it  is  where  the  persons  are  truly 
religious ;  and  we  know  all  sacred  things,  not  performed  sincerely  as  they 
ought,  are  no  way  acceptable  to  God  in  their  outward  formality.  And  that 
wherein  it  differs  from  personal  duties,  if  they  be  not  truly  done,  the  fault 
is  in  ourselves ;  but  marriage  to  be  a  true  and  pious  marriage  is  not  in  the 
single  power  of  any  person  ;  the  essence  whereof,  as  of  all  other  covenants, 
is  in  relation  to  another,  the  making  and  maintaining  causes  thereof  are  all 
mutual,  and  must  be  a  communion  of  spiritual  and  temporal  comforts.  If 
then  either  of  them  cannot,  or  obstinately  will  not,  be  answerable  in  these 
duties,  so  as  that  the  other  can  have  no  peaceful  living,  or  endure  the  want 
of  what  he  justly  seeks,  and  sees  no  hope,  then  straight  from  that  dwelling, 
love,  which  is  the  soul  of  wedlock,  takes  his  flight,  leaving  only  some  cold 
performaces  of  civil  and  common  respects ;  but  the  true  bond  of  marriage, 
if  there  were  ever  any  there,  is  already  burst  like  a  rotten  thread.  Then 
follows  dissimulation,  suspicion,  false  colours,  false  pretences,  and  worse 
than  these,  disturbance,  annoyance,  vexation,  sorrow,  temptation  even  In 
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the  faultless  person  weary  of  himself,  and  of  all  actions  public  or  domestic  ; 
then  comes  disorder,  neglect,  hatred,  and  perpetual  strife ;  all  these  the 
enemies  of  holiness  and  Christianity,  and  every  one  persisted  in,  a  remedi 
less  violation  of  matrimony.  Therefore  God,  who  hates  all  feigning  and 
formality,  where  there  should  be  all  faith  and  sincereness,  and  abhors  the 
inevitable  discord,  where  there  should  be  greater  concord  ;  when  through 
another's  default  faith  and  concord  cannot  be,  counts  it  neither  just  to 
punish  the  innocent  with  the  transgressor,  nor  holy,  nor  honourable  for  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  that  should  be  the  union  of  peace  and  love,  to  be  made 
the  commitment  and  close  fight  of  enmity  and  hate.  And  therefore  doth  in 
this  law  what  best  agrees  with  his  goodness,  loosening  a  sacred  thing  to 
peace  and  charity,  rather  than  binding  it  to  hatred  and  contention ;  loosen 
ing  only  the  outward  and  formal  tie  of  that  which  is  already  inwardly  and 
really  broken,  or  else  was  really  never  joined. 

Eleventhly,  One  of  the  chief  matrimonial  ends  is  said  to  seek  a  holy  seed  ; 
but  where  an  unfit  marriage  administers  continual  cause  of  hatred  and  dis 
temper,  there,  as  was  heard  before,  cannot  choose  but  much  unholiness 
abide.  Nothing  more  unhallows  a  man,  more  unprepares  him  to  the  service 
of  God  in  any  duty,  than  a  habit  of  wrath  and  perturbation,  arising  from  the 
importunity  of  troublous  causes  never  absent.  And  where  the  household 
stands  in  this  plight,  what  love  can  there  be  to  the  unfortunate  issue,  what  care 
of  their  breeding,  which  is  of  main  conducement  to  their  being  holy  ?  God 
therefore,  knowing  how  unhappy  it  would  be  for  children  to  be  born  in  such 
a  family,  gives  this  law  as  a  prevention,  that,  being  an  unhappy  pair,  they 
should  not  add  to  be  unhappy  parents,  or  else  as  a  remedy  that  if  there  be 
children,  while  they  are  fewest,  they  may  follow  either  parent,  as  shall  be 
agreed,  or  judged,  from  the  house  of  hatred  and  discord  to  a  place  of  more 
holy  and  peaceable  education. 

Twelfthly,  All  law  is  available  to  some  good  end,  but  the  final  prohibition 
of  divorce  avails  to  no  good  end,  causing  only  the  endless  aggravation  of  evil, 
and  therefore  this  permission  of  divorce  was  given  to  the  Jews  by  the  wisdom 
and  fatherly  providence  of  God  ;  who  knew  that  law  cannot  command  love, 
without  which  matrimony  hath  no  true  being,  no  good,  no  solace,  nothing  of 
God's  instituting,  nothing  but  so  sordid  and  so  low,  as  to  be  disdained  of 
any  generous  person.  Law  cannot  enable  natural  inability  either  of  body,  or 
mind,  which  gives  the  grievance ;  it  cannot  make  equal  those  inequalities, 
it  cannot  make  fit  those  unfitnesses ;  and  where  there  is  malice  more  than 
defect  of  nature,  it  cannot  hinder  ten  thousand  injuries,  and  bitter  actions 
of  despight,  too  subtle  and  too  unapparent  for  law  to  deal  with.  And 
while  it  seeks  to  remedy  more  outward  wrongs,  it  exposes  the  injured  person 
to  other  more  inward  and  more  cutting.  All  these  evils  unavoidably  will 
redound  upon  the  children,  if  any  be,  and  upon  the  whole  family.  It 
degenerates  and  disorders  the  best  spirits,  leaves  them  to  unsettled  imagina 
tions,  and  degraded  hopes,  careless  of  themselves,  their  households  and  their 
friends,  unactive  to  all  public  service,  dead  to  the  commonwealth  ;  wherein 
they  are  by  one  mishap,  and  no  willing  trespass  of  theirs,  outlawed  from 
all  the  benefits  and  comforts  of  married  life  and  posterity.  It  confers  as 
little  to  the  honour  and  inviolable  keeping  of  matrimony,  but  sooner  stirs  up 
temptations  and  occasions  to  secret  adulteries  and  unchaste  roving.  But 
it  maintains  public  honesty.  Public  folly  rather;  who  shall  judge  of  public 
honesty  ?  The  law  of  God  and  of  ancientest  Christians,  and  all  civil  nations  ; 
or  the  illegitimate  law  of  monks  and  canonists,  the  most  malevolent,  most 
unexperienced,  most  incompetent  judges  of  matrimony  ? 

These  reasons,  and  many  more  that  might  be  alleged,  afford  us  plainly 
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to  perceive  both  what  good  cause  this  law  had  to  do  for  good  men  in  mis 
chances,  and  what  necessity  it  had  to  suffer  accidentally  the  hardhearted- 
ness  of  bad  men,  which  it  could  not  certainly  discover,  or  discovering  could 
not  subdue,  no  nor  endeavour  to  restrain  without  multiplying  sorrow  to 
them,  for  whom  all  was  endeavoured.  The  guiltless  therefore  were  not  de 
prived  their  needful  redresses,  and  the  hard  hearts  of  others,  unchastisable 
in  those  judicial  courts,  were  so  remitted  there,  as  bound  over  to  the  higher 
session  of  conscience. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  a  loud  exception  against  this  law  of  God, 
nor  can  the  holy  Author  save  his  law  from  this  exception,  that  it  opens  a 
door  to  all  license  and  confusion.  But  this  is  the  rudest,  I  was  almost 
saying  the  most  graceless  objection,  and  with  the  least  reverence  to  God 
and  Moses,  that  could  be  devised  :  this  is  to  cite  God  before  man's  tribu 
nal,  to  arrogate  a  wisdom  and  holiness  above  him.  Did  not  God  then 
foresee  what  event  of  license  or  confusion  could  follow  ?  Did  not  he  know 
how  to  ponder  these  abuses  with  more  prevailing  respects,  in  the  most  even 
balance  of  his  justice  and  pureness,  till  these  correctors  came  up  to  show 
him  better  ?  The  law  is,  if  it  stir  up  sin  any  way,  to  stir  it  up  by  forbid 
ding,  as  one  contrary  excites  another,  Rom.  vii. ;  but  if  it  once  come  to 
provoke  sin,  by  granting  license  to  sin,  according  to  laws  that  have  no 
other  honest  end,  but  only  to  permit  the  fulfilling  of  obstinate  lust,  how  is 
God  not  made  the  contradicter  of  himself?  No  man  denies,  that  best  things 
may  be  abused  ;  but  it  is  a  rule  resulting  from  many  pregnant  experiences,  that 
what  doth  most  harm  in  the  abusing,  used  rightly  doth  most  good.  And 
such  a  good  to  take  away  from  honest  men,  for  being  abused  by  such  as  abuse 
all  things,  is  the  greatest  abuse  of  all.  That  the  whole  law  is  no  further  useful, 
than  as  a  man  uses  it  lawfully,  St.  Paul  teaches,  1  Tim.  i.  And  that  Christian 
liberty  may  be  used  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  the  same  apostle  confesses, 
Gal.  v. ;  yet  thinks  not  of  removing  it  for  that,  but  bids  us  rather  "  stand 
fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  freed  us,  and  not  be  held  again  in 
the  yoke  of  bondage."  The  very  permission,  which  Christ  gave  to  divorce 
for  adultery,  may  be  foully  abused,  by  any  whose  hardness  of  heart  can 
either  feign  adultery,  or  dares  commit,  that  he  may  divorce.  And  for 
this  cause  the  pope,  and  hitherto  the  church  of  England,  forbid  all  divorce 
from  the  bond  of  marriage,  though  for  openest  adultery.  If  then  it  be  right 
eous  to  hinder,  for  the  fear  of  abuse,  that  which  God's  law,  notwithstand 
ing  that  caution,  hath  warranted  to  be  done,  doth  not  our  righteousness 
come  short  of  Antichrist?  or  do  we  not  rather  herein  conform  ourselves  to 
his  unrighteousness  in  this  undue  and  unwise  fear  ?  For  God  regards  more 
to  relieve  by  this  law  the  just  complaints  of  good  men,  than  to  curb  the 
license  of  wicked  men,  to  the  crushing  withal,  and  the  overwhelming  of 
his  afflicted  servants.  He  loves  more  that  his  law  should  look  with  pity 
upon  the  difficulties  of  his  own,  than  with  rigour  upon  the  boundless  riots 
of  them  wrho  serve  another  master,  and,  hindered  here  by  strictness,  will 
break  another  way  to  worse  enormities.  If  this  law  therefore  have  many 
good  reasons  for  which  God  gave  it,  and  no  intention  of  giving  scope  to 
lewdness,  but  as  abuse  by  accident  comes  in  with  every  good  law,  and 
every  good  thing  ;  it  cannot  be  wisdom  in  us,  while  we  can  content  uS 
with  God's  wisdom,  nor  can  be  purity,  if  his  purity  will  suffice  us,  to  ex 
cept  against  this  law,  as  if  it  fostered  license.  But  if  they  affirm  this  law 
had  no  other  end,  but  to  permit  obdurate  lust,  because  it  would  be  obdu 
rate,  making  the  law  of  God  intentionally  to  proclaim  and  enact  sin  lawful, 
as  if  the  win  of  God  were  become  sinful,  or  sin  stronger  than  his  direct  and 
•awgiving  will ;  the  men  would  be  admonished  to  look  well  to  it,  that 
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while  they  are  so  eager  to  shut  the  door  against  license,  they  do  not  open 
a  worse  door  to  blasphemy.  And  yet  they  shall  be  here  further  shown 
their  iniquity  :  what  more  foul  common  sin  among  us  than  drunkenness  ? 
And  who  can  be  ignorant,  that  if  the  importation  of  wine,  and  the  use  of 
all  strong  drink,  were  forbid,  it  would  both  clean  rid  the  possibility  of 
committing  that  odious  vice,  and  men  might  afterwards  live  happily  and 
healthfully  without  the  use  of  those  intoxicating  liquors  ?  Yet  who  is  there, 
the  severest  of  them  all,  that  ever  propounded  to  lose  his  sack,  his  ale, 
toward  the  certain  abolishing  of  so  great  a  sin  ?  who  is  there  of  them,  the 
holiest,  that  less  loves  his  rich  Canary  at  meals,  though  it  be  fetched  from 
places  that  hazard  the  religion  of  them  who  fetch  it,  and  though  it  make  his 
neighbour  drunk  out  of  the  same  tun  ?  While  they  forbid  not  therefore  the 
use  of  that  liquid  merchandise,  which  forbidden  would  utterly  remove  a 
most  loathsome  sin,  and  not  impair  either  the  health  or  the  refreshment  of 
mankind,  supplied  many  other  ways :  why  do  they  forbid  a  law  of  God, 
the  forbidding  whereof  brings  into  excessive  bondage  ofttimes  the  best  of 
men,  and  betters  not  the  worse  ?  He,  to  remove  a  national  vice,  will  not 
pardon  his  cups,  nor  think  it  concerns  him  to  forbear  the  quaffing  of  that 
outlandish  grape,  in  his  unnecessary  fulness,  though  other  men  abuse  it 
never  so  much  ;  nor  is  he  so  abstemious  as  to  intercede  with  the  magistrate, 
that  all  matter  of  drunkenness  be  banished  the  commonwealth  ;  and  yet 
for  the  fear  of  a  less  inconvenience  unpardonably  requires  of  his  brethren, 
in  their  extreme  necessity,  to  debar  themselves  the  use  of  God's  permissive 
law,  though  it  might  be  their  saving,  and  no  man's  endangering  tjie  more. 
Thus  this  peremptory  strictness  we  may  discern  of  what  sort  it  is,  how  un 
equal,  and  how  unjust. 

But  it  will  breed  confusion.  What  confusion  it  would  breed  God  him 
self  took  the  care  to  prevent  in  the  fourth  verse  of  this  chapter,  that  the 
divorced,  being  married  to  another,  might  not  return  to  her  former  husband. 
And  Justinian's  law  counsels  the  same  in  his  title  of  "  Nuptials."  And  what 
confusion  else  can  there  be  in  separation,  to  separate  upon  extreme  urgency 
the  religious  from  the  irreligious,  the  fit  from  the  unfit,  the  willing  from  the 
wilful,  the  abused  from  the  abuser  ?  Such  a  separation  is  quite  contrary 
to  confusion.  But  to  bind  and  mix  together  holy  with  atheist,  heavenly 
with  hellish,  fitness  with  unfitness,  light  with  darkness,  antipathy  with  anti 
pathy,  the  injured  with  the  injurer,  and  force  them  into  the  most  inward 
nearness  of  a  detested  union ;  this  doubtless  is  the  most  horrid,  the  most 
unnatural  mixture,  the  greatest  confusion  that  can  be  confused. 

Thus  by  this  plain  and  Christian  Talmud,  vindicating  the  law  of  God 
from  irreverent  and  unwary  expositions,  I  trust,  where  it  shall  meet  with 
intelligent  perusers,  some  stay  at  least  in  men's  thoughts  will  be  obtained, 
to  consider  these  many  prudent  and  righteous  ends  of  this  divorcing  per 
mission  :  that  it  may  have,  for  the  great  Author's  sake,  hereafter,  some  com 
petent  allowance  to  be  counted  a  little  purer  than  the  prerogative  of  a  legal 
and  public  ribaldry,  granted  to  that  holy  seed.  So  that  from  hence  we 
shall  hope  to  find  the  way  still  more  open  to  the  reconciling  of  those  places, 
which  treat  this  matter  in  the  gospel.  And  thither  now  without  interrup 
tion  the  course  of  method  brings  us. 

VOL.  I.  40  2  B 
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MATTHEW,  v.  31,  32. 

31.  "  It  hath  been  said,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him 
give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement." 

32.  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,"  &c. 

MATTHEW,  xix.  3,  4,  &c. 
3.  u  And  the  Pharisees  also  came  unto  him,  tempting  him,"  &c. 

"  IT  hath  been  said."]  What  hitherto  hath  been  spoke  upon  the  law 
of  God  touching  matrimony  or  divorce,  he  who  will  deny  to  have  been 
argued  according  to  reason  and  all  equity  of  Scripture,  I  cannot  edify  how, 
or  by  what  rule  of  proportion,  that  man's  virtue  calculates,  what  his  ele 
ments  are,  nor  what  his  analytics.  Confidently  to  those  who  have  read 
good  books,  and  to  those  whose  reason  is  not  an  illiterate  book  to  them 
selves,  I  appeal,  whether  they  would  not  confess  all  this  to  be  the  com 
mentary  of  truth  and  justice,  were  it  not  for  these  recited  words  of  our 
Saviour.  And  if  they  take  not  back  that  which  they  thus  grant,  nothing 
sooner  might  persuade  them  that  Christ  here  teaches  no  new  precept,  and 
nothing  sooner  might  direct  them  to  find  his  meaning  than  to  compare  and 
measure  it  by  the  rules  of  nature  and  eternal  righteousness,  which  no  writ 
ten  law  extinguishes,  and  the  gospel  least  of  all.  For  what  can  be  more 
opposite  and  disparaging  to  the  covenant  of  love,  of  freedom,  and  of  our 
manhood  in  grace,  than  to  be  made  the  yoking  pedagogue  of  new  severi 
ties,  the  scribe  of  syllables  and  rigid  letters,  not  only  grievous  to  the  best 
of  men,  but  different  and  strange  from  the  light  of  reason  in  them,  save 
only  as  they  are  fain  to  stretch  and  distort  their  apprehensions,  for  fear  of 
displeasing  the  verbal  straitness  of  a  text,  which  our  own  servile  fear  gives 
us  not  the  leisure  to  understand  aright  ?  If  the  law  of  Christ  shall  be  writ 
ten  in  our  hearts,  as  was  promised  to  the  gospel,  Jer.  xxxi.,  how  can  this 
in  the  vulgar  and  superficial  sense  be  a  law  of  Christ,  so  far  from  being 
written  in  our  hearts,  that  it  injures  and  disallows  not  only  the  free  dictates 
of  nature  and  moral  law,  but  of  charity  also,  and  religion  in  our  hearts  ? 
Our  Saviour's  doctrine  is,  that  the  end  and  the  fulfilling  of  every  command  is 
charity  ;  no  faith  without  it,  no  truth  without  it,  no  worship,  no  works  pleas 
ing  to  God  but  as  they  partake  of  charity.  He  himself  sets  us  an  example, 
breaking  the  solemnest  and  strictest  ordinance  of  religious  rest,  and  justified 
the  breaking,  not  to  cure  a  dying  man,  but  such  whose  cure  might  without 
danger  have  been  deferred.  And  wherefore  needs  must  the  sick  man's  bed 
be  carried  on  that  day  by  his  appointment  ?  And  why  were  the  disciples, 
who  could  not  forbear  on  that  day  to  pluck  the  corn,  so  industriously  defen 
ded,  but  to  show  us,  that,  if  he  preferred  the  slightest  occasions  of  man's 
good  before  the  observing  of  highest  and  severest  ordinances,  he  gave  us 
much  more  easy  leave  to  break  the  intolerable  yoke  of  a  never  well-joined 
wedlock  for  the  removing  of  our  heaviest  afflictions?  Therefore  it  is,  that 
the  most  of  evangelic  precepts  are  given  us  in  proverbial  forms,  to  drive 
us  from  the  letter,  though  we  love  ever  to  be  sticking  there.  For  no  other 
cause  did  Christ  assure  us  that  whatsoever  things  we  bind,  or  slacken  on 
earth,  are  so  in  heaven,  but  to  signify  that  the  Christian  arbitrement  of 
charity  is  supreme  decider  of  all  controversy,  and  supreme  resolver  of  all 
Scripture,  not  as  the  pope  determines  for  his  own  tyranny,  but  as  the  church 
ought  to  determine  for  its  own  true  liberty.  Hence  Eusebius,  not  far  from 
the  beginning  of  his  history,  compares  the  state  of  Christians  to  that  of 
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.Noah  and  the  patriarchs  before  the  law.  And  this  indeed  was  the  reason 
why  apostolic  tradition  in  the  ancient  church  was  counted  nigh  equal  to 
the  written  word,  though  it  carried  them  at  length  awry,  for  want  of  con 
sidering  that  tradition  was  not  left  to  be  imposed  as  law,  but  to  be  a  pat 
tern  of  that  Christian  prudence  and  liberty,  which  holy  men  by  right  assu 
med  of  old- ;  which  truth  was  so  evident,  that  it  found  entrance  even  into 
the  council  of  Trent,  when  the  point  of  tradition  came  to  be  discussed. 
And  Marinaro,  a  learned  Carmelite,  for  approaching  too  near  the  true  cause 
that  gave  esteem  to  tradition,  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  one  punctually  prescribing  written  law,  the 
other  guiding  by  the  inward  spirit,  was  reprehended  by  Cardinal  Pool  as 
one  that  had  spoken  more  worthy  a  German  colloquy,  than  a  general  council. 
I  omit  many  instances,  many  proofs  and  arguments  of  this  kind,  which  alone 
would  compile  a  just  volume,  and  shall  content  me  here  to  have  shown 
briefly,  that  the  great  and  almost  only  commandment  of  the  gospel  is,  to 
command  nothing  against  the  good  of  man,  and  much  more  no  civil  com 
mand  against  his  civil  good.  If  we  understand  not  this,  we  are  but  crack 
ed  cymbals,  we  do  but  tinkle,  we  know  nothing,  we  do  nothing,  all  the 
sweat  of  our  toilsomest  obedience  will  but  mock  us.  And  what  we  suffer 
iperstitiously  returns  us  no  thanks.  Thus  medicining  our  eyes,  we  need 
not  doubt  to  see  more  into  the  meaning  of  these  our  Saviour's  words,  than 
many  who  have  gone  before  us. 

"It  hath  been  said,  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife."]  Our  Saviour 
was  by  the  doctors  of  his  time  suspected  of  intending  to  dissolve  the  law. 
In  this  chapter  he  wipes  off  this  aspersion  upon  his  accusers,  and  shows 
how  they  were  the  lawbreakers.  In  every  commonwealth,  when  it  decays, 
corruption  makes  two  main  steps;  first,  when  men  cease  to  do  according 
the  inward  and  uncompelled  actions  of  virtue,  caring  only  to  live  by  the 
outward  constraint  of  law,  and  turn  the  simplicity  of  real  good  into  the 
craft  of  seeming  so  by  law.  To  this  hypocritical  honesty  was  Rome  de 
clined  in  that  age  wherein  Horace  lived,  and  discovered  it  to  Quiritius. 

Whom  do  we  count  a  good  man,  whom  but  he 
Who  keeps  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  Senate? 
Who  judges  in  great  suits  and  controversies  ? 
Whose  witness  and  opinion  wins  the  cause  ? 
But  his  own  house,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
Sees  his  foul  inside  through  his  whited  skin. 

The  next  declining  is,  when  law  becomes  now  too  strait  for  the  secular 
manners,  and  those  too  loose  for  the  cincture  of  law'.  This  brings  in  false 
and  crooked  interpretations  to  eke  out  law,  and  invents  the  subtle  encroach 
ment  of  obscure  traditions  hard  to  be  disproved.  To  both  these  descents 
the  Pharisees  themselves  were  fallen.  Our  Saviour  therefore  shows  them 
both  where  they  broke  the  law,  in  not  marking  the  divine  intent  thereof, 
but  only  the  letter ;  and  where  they  depraved  the  letter  also  with  sophisti 
cal  expositions.  This  law  of  divorce  they  had  depraved  both  ways:  first, 
by  teaching  that  to  give  a  bill  of  divorce  was  all  the  duty  which  that  law 
required,  whatever  the  cause  were;  next,  by  running  to  divorce  for  any 
trivial  accidental  cause ;  whenas  the  law  evidently  stays  in  the  grave  causes 
of  natural  and  immutable  dislike.  "  It  hath  been  said,"  saith  he.  Christ 
doth  not  put  any  contempt  or  disesteem  upon  the  law  of  Moses,  by  citing 
it  so  briefly ;  for  in  the  same  manner  God  himself  cites  a  law  of  greatest 
caution,  Jer.  iii.  "  They  say  if  a  man  put  away  his  wife,  shall  he  return 
to  her  again  ?"  &c.  Nor  doth  he  more  abolish  it  than  the  law  of  swearing, 
cited  next  with  the  same  brevity,  and  more  appearance  of  contradicting: 
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for  divorce  hath  an  exception  left  it;  but  we  are  charged  there,  as  abso 
lutely  as  words  can  charge  us,  "not  to  swear  at  all;"  yet  who  denies  the 
lawfulness  of  an  oath,  though  here  it  be  in  no  case  permitted  ?  And  what 
shall  become  of  his  solemn  protestation  not  to  abolish  one  law,  or  one  tittle 
of  any  law,  especially  of  those  which  he  mentions  in  this  chapter?  And 
that  he  meant  more  particularly  the  not  abolishing  of  Mosaic  divorce,  is 
beyond  all  cavil  manifest  in  Luke  xvi.  17,  18,  where  this  clause  against  abro 
gating  is  inserted  immediately  before  the  sentence  against  divorce,  as  if  it 
were  called  thither  on  purpose  to  defend  the  equity  of  this  particular  law 
against  the  foreseen  rashness  of  common  textuaries,  who  abolish  laws,  as 
the  rabble  demolish  images,  in  the  zeal  of  their  hammers  oft  violating  the 
sepulchres  of  good  men:  like  Pentheus  in  the  tragedies,  they  see  that  for 
Thebes  which  is  not,  and  take  that  for  superstition,  as  these  men  in  the 
heat  of  their  annulling  perceive  not  how  they  abolish  right,  and  equal  and 
justice,  under  the  appearance  of  judicial.  And  yet  are  confessing  all  the 
while,  that  these  sayings  of  Christ  stand  not  in  contradiction  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  to  the  false  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  raised  from  thence ;  that 
the  law  of  God  is  perfect,  not  liable  to  additions  or  diminutions :  and 
Paraeus  accuses  the  Jesuit  Maldonatus  of  greatest  falsity  for  limiting  the 
perfection  of  that  law  only  to  the  rudeness  of  the  Jews.  He  adds,  "  That 
the  law  promiseth  life  to  the  performers  thereof,  therefore  needs  not  per- 
fecter  precepts  than  such  as  bring  to  life ;  that  if  the  corrections  of  Christ 
stand  opposite,  not  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the  law  itself 
of  God,  the  heresy  of  Manes  would  follow,  one  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  another  of  the  New.  That  Christ  saith  not  here,  Except  your  righte 
ousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  Moses'  law,  but  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees."  That  all  this  may  be  true  :  whither  is  common  sense  flown 
asquint,  if  we  can  maintain  that  Christ  forbid  the  Mosaic  divorce  utterly, 
and  yet  abolished  not  the  law  that  permits  it?  For  if  the  conscience  only 
were  checked,  and  the  law  not  repealed,  what  means  the  fanatic  boldness 
of  this  age,  that  dares  tutor  Christ  to  be  more  strict  than  he  thought  fit? 
Ye  shall  have  the  evasion,  it  was  a  judicial  law.  What  could  infancy  and 
slumber  have  invented  more  childish?  Judicial  or  not  judicial,  it  was 
one  of  those  laws  expressly  which  he  forewarned  us  with  protestation,  that 
his  mind  was,  not  to  abrogate:  and  if  we  mark  the  steerage  of  his  words, 
what  course  they  hold,  we  may  perceive  that  what  he  protested  not  to  dis 
solve  (that  he  might  faithfully  and  not  deceitfully  remove  a  suspicion  from 
himself)  was  principally  concerning  the  judicial  law;  for  of  that  sort  are 
all  these  here  which  he  vindicates,  except  the  last.  Of  the  ceremonial  law 
he  told  them  true,  that  nothing  of  it  should  pass  "  until  all  were  fulfilled." 
Of  the  moral  law  he  knew  the  Pharisees  did  not  suspect  he  meant  to  nullify 
that:  for  so  doing  would  soon  have  undone  his  authority,  and  advanced 
theirs.  Of  the  judicial  law  therefore  chiefly  this  apology  was  meant :  for 
how  is  that  fulfilled  longer  than  the  common  equity  thereof  remains  in  force? 
And  how  is  this  our  Saviour's  defence  of  himself  not  made  fallacious,  if  the 
Pharisees'  chief  fear  be  lest  he  should  abolish  the  judicial  law,  and  he,  to 
satisfy  them,  protests  his  good  intention  to  the  moral  law?  It  is  the  general 
grant  of  divines,  that  what  in  the  judicial  law  is  not  merely  judaical,*  but 
reaches  to  human  equity  in  common,  was  never  in  the  thought  of  being 
abrogated.  If  our  Saviour  took  away  aught  of  law,  it  was  the  burdensome 

*The  first  edition  h&a  judicial,  but  as  that  word  may  not  be  so  universally  understood 
in  this  place  as  judaical,  (though  the  meaning  of  both  be  here  the  same.)  we  have  there 
fore  inserted  the  latter  word  in  the  text. 
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of  it,  not  the  ease  of  burden ;  it  was  the  bondage,  not  the  liberty  of  any  divine 
law,  that  he  removed ;  this  he  often  professed  to  be  the  end  of  his  coming. 
But  what  if  the  law  of  divorce  be  a  moral  law,  as  most  certainly  it  is  fun 
damentally,  and  hath  been  so  proved  in  the  reasons  thereof?  For  though 
the  giving  of  a  bill  may  be  judicial,  yet  the  act  of  divorce  is  altogether 
conversant  in  good  and  evil,  and  so  absolutely  moral.  So  far  as  it  is  good, 
it  never  can  be  abolished,  being  moral ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  simply  evil,  it 
never  could  be  judicial,  as  hath  been  shown  at  large  "  in  the  Doctrine 
of  Divorce,"  and  will  be  reassumed  anon.  Whence  one  of  these  two  ne 
cessities  follow,  that  either  it  was  never  established,  or  never  abolished. 
Thus  much  may  be  enough  to  have  said  on  this  place.  The  following 
verse  will  be  better  unfolded  in  the  19th  chapter,  where  it  meets  us  again, 
after  a  large  debatement  on  the  question  between  our  Saviour  and  his  ad 
versaries. 

MATTHEW  xix.  3,  4,  &c. 

Ver.  3.  "  And  the  Pharisees  came  unto  him,  tempting  him,  and  saying 
unto  him." 

"  Tempting  him."]  The  manner  of  these  men  coming  to  our  Saviour, 
not  to  learn,  but  to  tempt  him,  may  give  us  to  expect,  that  their  answer 
will  be  such  as  is  fittest  for  them ;  not  so  much  a  teaching,  as  an  entan 
gling.  No  man,  though  never  so  willing  or  so  well  enabled  to  instruct,  but 
if  he  discern  his  willingness  and  candour  made  use  of  to  entrap  him,  will 
suddenly  draw  in  himself,  and  laying  aside  the  facil  vein  of  perspicuity, 
will  know  his  time  to  utter  clouds  and  riddles ;  if  he  be  not  less  wise  than 
that  noted  fish,  whenas  he  should  be  not  unwiser  than  the  serpent.  Our 
Saviour  at  no  time  expressed  any  great  desire  to  teach  the  obstinate  and 
unteachable  Pharisees ;  but  when  they  came  to  tempt  him,  then  least  of  all 
As  now  about  the  liberty  of  divorce,  so  another  time  about  the  punishment 
of  adultery,  they  came  to  sound  him;  and  what  satisfaction  got  they  from 
his  answer,  either  to  themselves,  or  to  us,  that  might  direct  a  law  undei 
the  gospel,  new  from  that  of  Moses,  unless  we  draw  his  absolution  of 
adultery  into  an  edict?  So  about  the  tribute,  who  is  there  can  pick  out  a 
full  solution,  wrhat  and  when  we  must  give  to  Csesar,  by  the  answer  which 
he  gave  the  Pharisees  ?  If  we  must  give  to  Csesar  that  which  is  Caesar's, 
and  all  be  Caesar's  which  hath  his  image,  we  must  either  new  stamp  oui 
coin,  or  we  may  go  new  stamp  our  foreheads  with  the  superscription  of 
slaves  instead  of  freemen.  Besides,  it  is  a  general  precept  not  only  of 
Christ,  but  of  all  other  sages,  not  to  instruct  the  unworthy  and  the  con 
ceited,  who  love  tradition  more  than  truth,  but  to  perplex  and  stumble 
them  purposely  with  contrived  obscurities.  No  wonder  then  if  they,  who 
would  determine  of  divorce  by  this  place,  have  ever  found  it  difficult  and 
unsatisfying  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  as  Austin  himself  and  other 
great  writers  confess.  Lastly,  it  is  manifest  to  be  the  principal  scope  of 
our  Saviour,  both  here,  and  in  the  fifth  of  Matthew,  to  convince  the  Pha 
risees  of  what  they  being  evil  did  licentiously,  not  to  explain  what  others 
being  good  and  blameless  men  might  be  permitted  to  do  in  case  of  extre 
mity.  Neither  was  it  seasonable  to  talk  of  honest  and  conscientious  liberty 
among  them,  who  had  abused  legal  and  civil  liberty  to  uncivil  license 
We  do  not  say  to  a  servant  what  we  say  to  a  son ;  nor  was  it  expedient  to 
preach  freedom  to  those  who  had  transgressed  in  wantonness.  When  we 
rebuke  a  prodigal,  we  admonish  him  of  thrift,  not  of  magnificence,  or 
bounty.  And  to  school  a  proud  man,  we  labour  to  make  him  humble,  not 
magnanimous.  So  Christ,  to  retort  these  arrogant  inquisitors  their  own, 
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took  the  course  to  lay  their  haughtiness  under  a  severity  which  they  de 
served  ;  not  to  acquaint  them,  or  to  make  them  judges  either  of  the  just 
man's  right  and  privilege,  or  of  the  afflicted  man's  necessity.  And  if  we 
may  have  leave  to  conjecture,  there  is  a  likelihood  offered  us  by  Tertullian 
in  his  .fourth  against  Marcion,  whereby  it  may  seem  very  probable,  that  the 
Pharisees  had  a  private  drift  of  malice  against  our  Saviour's  life  in  propo 
sing  this  question ;  and  our  Saviour  had  a  peculiar  aim  in  the  rigour  of  his 
answer,  both  to  let  them  know  the  freedom  of  his  spirit,  and  the  sharpness 
of  his  discerning.  "  This  I  must  now  show,"  saith  Tertullian,  "  whence  our 
Lord  deduced  this  sentence,  and  which  way  he  directed  it,  whereby  it  will 
more  fully  appear,  that  he  intended  riot  to  dissolve  Moses."  And  there 
upon  tells  us,  that  the  vehemence  of  this  our  Saviour's  speech  was  chiefly 
darted  against  Herod  and  Herodias.  The  story  is  out  of  Josephus;  Herod 
had  been  a  long  time  married  to  the  daughter  of  Aretas  king  of  Petra,  till 
happening  on  his  journey  towards  Rome  to  be  entertained  at  his  brother 
Philip's  house,  he  cast  his  eye  unlawfully  and  unguestlike  upon  Herodias 
there,  the  wife  of  Philip,  but  daughter  to  Aristobulus  their  common  brother, 
and  durst  make  words  of  marrying  her  his  niece  from  his  brother's  bed. 
She  assented,  upon  agreement  he  should  expel  his  former  wife.  All  was 
accomplished,  and  by  the  Baptist  rebuked  with  the  loss  of  his  head. 
Though  doubtless  that  stayed  not  the  various  discourses  of  men  upon  the 
fact,  which  while  the  Herodian  flatterers,  and  not  a  few  perhaps  among  the 
Pharisees,  endeavoured  to  defend  by  wresting  the  law,  it  might  be  a  means 
to  bring  the  question  of  divorce  into  a  hot  agitation  among  the  people,  how 
far  Moses  gave  allowance.  The  Pharisees  therefore  knowing  our  Saviour 
to  be  a  friend  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  no  doubt  but  having  heard  much 
of  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  wherein  he  spake  rigidly  against  the  license 
of  divorce,  they  put  him  this  question,  both  in  hope  to  find  him  a  contra 
dictor  of  Moses,  and  a  condemner  of  Herod ;  so  to  insnare  him  within' 
compass  of  the  same  accusation  which  had  ended  his  friend;  and  our 
Saviour  so  orders  his  answer,  as  that  they  might  perceive  Herod  and  his 
adulteress,  only  not  named :  so  lively  it  concerned  them  both  what  he  spake. 
No  wonder,  then,  if  the  sentence  of  our  Saviour  sounded  stricter  than  his 
custom  was ;  which  his  conscious  attempters  doubtless  apprehended  sooner 
than  his  other  auditors.  Thus  much  we  gain  from  hence  to  inform  us,  thai 
what  Christ  intends  to  speak  here  of  divorce,  will  be  rather  the  forbidding 
of  what  we  may  not  do  herein  passionately  and  abusively,  as  Herod  and 
Herodias  did,  than  the  discussing  of  what  herein  we  may  do  reasonably 
and  necessarily. 

"Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife?"]  It  might  be  rendered 
more  exactly  from  the  Greek,  "  to  loosen  or  to  set  free  ;"  which  though  it 
seem  to  have  a  milder  signification  than  the  two  Hebrew  words  commonly 
used  for  divorce,  yet  interpreters  have  noted,  that  the  Greek  also  is  read  in 
the  Septuagint  for  an  act  which  is  not  without  constraint.  As  when  Achish 
drove  from  his  presence  David,  counterfeiting  madness,  Psal.  xxxiv.,  the 
Greek  word  is  the  same  with  this  here,  to  put  away.  And  Erasmus  quotes 
Hilary  rendering  it  by  an  expression  not  so  soft.  Whence  rnaybe  doubted, 
whether  the  Pharisees  did  not  state  this  question  in  the  strict  right  of  the 
man,  not  tarrying  for  the  wife's  consent.  And  if  our  Saviour  answered  di 
rectly  according  to  what  was  asked  in  the  term  of  putting  away,  it  will  be 
questionable,  whether  the  rigour  of  his  sentence  did  not  forbid  only  such 
putting  away  as  is  without  mutual  consent,  in  a  violent  and  harsh  manner, 
or  without  any  reason  but  will,  as  the  tetrarch  did.  Which  might  be  the 
cause  that  those  Christian  emperors  feared  not  in  their  constitutions  to  dis- 
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solve  marriage  by  mutual  consent ;  in  that  our  Saviour  seems  here,  as  the 
case  is  most  likely,  not  to  condemn  all  divorce,  but  all  injury  and  violence 
in  divorce.  But  no  injury  can  be  done  to  them,  who  seek  it,  as  the  Ethics 
of  Aristotle  sufficiently  prove.  True  it  is,  that  an  unjust  thing  maybe  done 
to  one  though  willing,  and  so  may  justly  be  forbidden:  but  divorce  being 
in  itself  no  unjust  or  evil  thing,  but  only  as  it  is  joined  with  injury  or  lust ; 
injury  it  cannot  be  at  law,  if  consent  be,  and  Aristotle  err  not.  And  lust 
it  may  as  frequently  not  be,  while  charity  hath  the  judging  of  so  many  pri 
vate  grievances  in  a  misfortuned  wedlock,  which  may  pardonably  seek  a 
redemption.  But  whether  it  be  or  not,  the  law  cannot  discern  or  examine 
lust,  so  long  as  it  walks  from  one  lawful  term  to  another,  from  divorce  to 
marriage,  both  in  themselves  indifferent.  For  if  the  law  cannot  take  hold 
to  punish  many  actions  apparently  covetous,  ambitious,  ingrateful,  proud, 
how  can  it  forbid  and  punish  that  for  lust,  which  is  but  only  surmised  so, 
and  can  no  more  be  certainly  proved  in  the  divorcing  now,  than  before  in 
the  marrying?  Whence  if  divorce  be  no  unjust  thing,  but  through  lust, 
a  cause  not  discernible  bylaw,  as  law  is  wont  to  discern  in  other  cases,  and 
can  be  no  injury,  where  consent  is;  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  equity  of 
law,  why  divorce  by  consent  may  not  be  lawful:  leaving  secresies  to  con 
science,  the  thing  which  our  Saviour  here  aims  to  rectify,  not  to  revoke  the 
statutes  of  Moses.  In  the  mean  while  the  word  "to  put  away,"  being  in 
the  Greek  to  loosen  or  dissolve,  utterly  takes  away  that  vain  papistical  dis 
tinction  of  divorce  from  bed,  and  divorce  from  bond,  evincing  plainly,  that 
Christ  and  the  Pharisees  mean  here  that  divorce,  which  finally  dissolves  the 
"bond,  and  frees  both  parties  to  a  second  marriage. 

"For  every  cause."]  This  the  Pharisees  held,  that  for  every  cause  they 
might  divorce,  for  every  accidental  cause,  any  quarrel  or  difference  that 
might  happen.  So  both  Josephus  and  Philo,  men  who  lived  in  the  same 
age,  explain ;  and  the  Syriac  translator,  whose  antiquity  is  thought  parallel 
to  the  Evangelists  themselves,  reads  it  conformably,  "upon  any  occasion 
or  pretence."  Divines  also  generally  agree,  that  thus  the  Pharisees  meant. 
Cameron,  a  late  writer,  much  applauded,  commenting  this  place  not  undili- 
gently,  affirms  that  the  Greek  preposition  xata  translated  unusually  (for)  hath 
a  force  in  it  implying  the  suddenness  of  those  pharisaic  divorces ;  and  that 
their  question  was  to  this  effect,  "  whether  for  any  cause,  whatever  it 
chanced  to  be,  straight  as  it  rose,  the  divorce  might  be  lawful."  This  he 
freely  gives,  whatever  moved  him,  and  I  as  freely  take,  nor  can  deny  his 
observation  to  be  acute  and  learned.  If  therefore  we  insist  upon  the  word 
of  "  putting  away ;"  that  it  imports  a  constraint  without  consent,  as  might 
be  insisted,  and  may  enjoy  what  Cameron  bestows  on  us,  that  "for  every 
cause"  is  to  be  understood,  "  according  as  any  cause  may  happen,"  with  a 
relation  to  the  speediness  of  those  divorces,  and  that  Herodian  act  especially, 
as  is  already  brought  us  ;  the  sentence  of  our  Saviour  will  appear  nothing 
so  strict  a  prohibition  as  hath  been  long  conceived,  forbidding  only  to  di 
vorce  for  casual  and  temporary  causes,  that  may  be  soon  ended,  or  soon 
remedied :  and  likewise  forbidding  to  divorce  rashly,  and  on  the  sudden 
heat,  except  it  be  for  adultery.  If  these  qualifications  may  be  admitted,  as 
partly  we  offer  them,  partly  are  offered  them  by  some  of  their  own  opinion, 
and  that  where  nothing  is  repugnant  why  they  should  not  be  admitted,  no 
thing  can  wrest  them  from  us ;  the  severe  sentence  of  our  Saviour  will 
straight  unbend  the  seeming  frown  into  that  gentleness  and  compassion, 
which  was  so  abundant  in  all  his  actions,  his  office,  and  his  doctrine,  from 
all  which  otherwise  it  stands  off  at  no  mean  distance. 
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Ver.  4.  "  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read,  that 
he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female  ?" 

Ver.  5.  "And  said,  for  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh." 

Ver.  6.  "  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What  there 
fore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

4,  and  5.  "Made  them  male  and  female  ;  and  said,  For  this  cause,"  &c.] 
We  see  it  here  undeniably,  that  the  law  which  our  Saviour  cites  to  prove 
that  divorce  was  forbidden,  is  not  an  absolute  and  tyrannical  command  with 
out  reason,  as  nowT-a-days  we  make  it  little  better,  but  is  grounded  upon 
some  rational  cause  not  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  being  in  a  matter  which 
equally  concerns  the  meanest  and  the  plainest  sort  of  persons  in  a  household 
life.  Our  next  way  then  will  be  to  inquire  if  there  be  not  more  reasons 
than  one  ;  and  if  there  be,  whether  this  be  the  best  and  chiefest.  That  we 
shall  find  by  turning  to  the  first  institution,  to  which  Christ  refers  our  own 
reading :  he  himself,  having  to  deal  with  treacherous  assailants,  useth  bre 
vity,  and  lighting  on  the  first  place  in  Genesis  that  mentions  any  thing  tend 
ing  to  marriage  in  the  first  chapter,  joins  it  immediately  to  the  twenty-fourth 
verse  of  the  second  chapter,  omitting  all  the  prime  words  between  which 
create  the  institution,  and  contain  the  noblest  and  purest  ends  of  matrimony; 
without  which  attained,  that  conjunction  hath  nothing  in  it  above  what  is 
common  to  us  with  beasts.  So  likewise  beneath  in  this  very  chapter  to  the 
young  man,  who  came  not  tempting  him,  but  to  learn  of  him,  asking  him 
which  commandments  he  should  keep ;  he  neither  repeats  the  first  table, 
nor  all  the  second,  nor  that  in  order  which  he  repeats.'  If  here  then  being 
tempted,  he  desire  to  be  the  shorter,  and  the  darker  in  his  conference,  and 
omit  to  cite  that  from  the  second  of  Genesis,  which  all  divines  confess  is  a 
commentary  to  what  he  cites  out  of  the  first,  the  "making  them  male  and 
female  ;"  wThat  are  we  to  do,  but  to  search  the  institution  ourselves  ?  And 
we  shall  find  there  his  own  authority,  giving  other  manner  of  reasons  why 
such  firm  union  is  to  be  in  matrimony ;  without  which  reasons,  their  being 
male  and  female  can  be  no  cause  of  joining  them  unseparably:  for  if  it  be, 
then  no  adultery  can  sever.  Therefore  the  prohibition  of  divorce  depends 
not  upon  this  reason  here  expressed  to  the  Pharisees,  but  upon  the  plainer 
and  more  eminent  causes  omitted  here,  and  referred  to  the  institution  ;  which 
causes  not  being  found  in  a  particular  and  casual  matrimony,  this  sensitive 
and  materious  cause  alone  can  no  more  hinder  a  divorce  against  those  higher 
and  more  human  reasons  urging  it,  than  it  can  alone  without  them  to  warrant 
a  copulation,  but  leaves  it  arbitrary  to  those  who  in  their  chance  of  marriage 
find  not  why  divorce  is  forbid  them,  but  why  it  is  permitted  them  ;  and  find 
both  here  and  in  Genesis,  that  the  forbidding  is  not  absolute,  but  according 
to  the  reasons  there  taught  us,  not  here.  And  that  our  Saviour  taught  them 
no  better,  but  uses  the  most  vulgar,  most  animal  and  corporal  argument  to 
convince  them,  is  first  to  show  us,  that  as  through  their  licentious  divorces 
they  made  no  more  of  marriage,  than  as  if  to  marry  were  no  more  than  to 
be  male  and  female,  so  he  goes  no  higher  in  his  confutation;  deeming  them 
unworthy  to  be  talked  with  in  a  higher  strain,  but  to  be  tied  in  marriage  by 
the  mere  material  cause  thereof,  since  their  own  license  testified  that  nothing 
matrimonial  was  in  their  thought,  but  to  be  male  and  female.  Next,  it 
might  be  done  to  discover  the  brute  ignorance  of  these  carnal  doctors,  who 
taking  on  them  to  dispute  of  marriage  and  divorce,  were  put  to  silence  with 
such  a  slender  opposition  as  this,  and  outed  from  their  hold  writh  scarce  one 
quarter  of  an  argument.  That  we  may  believe  this,  his  entertainment  of 
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the  young  man  soon  after  may  persuade  us.  Whom,  though  he  came  to 
preach  eternal  life  by  faith  only,  he  dismisses  with  a  salvation  taught  him 
by  works  only.  On  which  place  ParaBus  notes,  "  That  this  man  was  to  be 
convinced  by  a  false  persuasion ;  and  that  Christ  is  wont  otherwise  to  answer 
hypocrites,  otherwise  those  that  are  docible."  Much  rather  then  may  we 
think,  that,  in  handling  these  tempters,  he  forgot  not  so  to  frame  his  prudent 
ambiguities  and  concealments,  as  was  to  the  troubling  of  those  peremptory 
disputants  most  wholesome.  When  therefore  we  would  know  what  right 
there  may  be,  in  all  accidents,  to  divorce,  we  must  repair  thither  where  God 
professes  to  teach  his  servants  by  the  prime  institution,  and  not  where  we 
see  him  intending  to  dazzle  sophisters :  we  must  not  read,  "he  made  them 
male  and  female,"  and  not  understand  he  made  them  more  intendedly  "  a 
meet  help'*  to  remove  the  evil  of  being  "  alone."  We  must  take  both  these 
together,  and  then  we  may  infer  completely,  as  from  the  whole  cause,  why 
a  man  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh :  but  if 
the  full  and  chief  cause  why  we  may  not  divorce  be  wanting  here,  this 
place  may  skirmish  with  the  rabbies  while  it  will,  but  to  the  true  Christian 
it  prohibits  nothing  beyond  the  full  reason  of  its  own  prohibiting,  which  is 
best  known  by  the  institution. 

Ver.  6.  "  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh."]  This  is 
true  in  the  general  right  of  marriage,  but  not  in  the  chance  medley  of  every 
particular  match.  For  if  they  who  were  once  undoubtedly  one  flesh,  yet 
become  twain  by  adultery,  then  sure  they  who  were  never  one  flesh  rightly, 
never  helps  meet  for  each  other  according  to  the  plain  prescript  of  God, 
may  with  less  ado  than  a  volume  be  concluded  still  twain.  And  so  long  as 
we  account  a  magistrate  no  magistrate,  if  there  be  but  a  flaw  in  his  election, 
why  should  we  not  much  rather  count  a  matrimony  no  matrimony,  if  it 
cannot  be  in  any  reasonable  manner  according  to  the  words  of  God's  insti 
tution. 

"  What  therefore  God  hath  joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder."]  But  here 
the  Christian  prudence  lies  to  consider  what  God  hath  joined  ;  shall  we  say- 
that  God  hath  joined  error,  fraud,  unfitness,  wrath,  contention,  perpetual 
loneliness,  perpetual  discord  ;  whatever  lust,  or  wine,  or  witchery,  threat  or 
inticement,  avarice  or  ambition  hath  joined  together,  faithful  and  unfaithful, 
Christian  with  antichristian,  hate  with  hate,  or  hate  with  love;  shall  we  say 
this  is  God's  joining  ? 

"  Let  not  man  put  asunder."]  That  is  to  say,  what  God  hath  joined;  for 
if  it  be,  as  how  oft  we  see  it  maybe,  not  of  God's  joining,  and  his  law  tells 
us  he  joins  not  unmatchable  things,  but  hates  to  join  them,  as  an  abominable 
confusion,  then  the  divine  law  of  Moses  puts  them  asunder,  his  own  divine 
will  in  the  institution'  puts  them  asunder,  as  oft  as  the  reasons  be  not  extant, 
for  which  only  God  ordained  their  joining.  Man  only  puts  asunder  when 
his  inordinate  desires,  his  passion,  his  violence,  his  injury  makes  the  breach : 
not  when  the  utter  want  of  that  which  lawfully  was  the  end  of  his  joining, 
when  wrongs  and  extremities  and  unsupportable  grievances  compel  him  to 
disjoin :  when  such  as  Herod  and  the  Pharisees  divorce  beside  law,  or 
against  law,  then  only  man  separates,  and  to  such  only  this  prohibition  be 
longs.  In  a  word,  if  it  be  unlawful  for  man  to  put  asunder  that  which  God 
hath  joined,  let  man  take  heed  it  be  not  detestable  to  join  that  by  compulsion 
which  God  hath  put  asunder. 

Ver.  7.  "They  say  unto  him,  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a 

writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ?" 
Ver.  8.  "He  saith  unto  them,  Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
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hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives ;  but  from  the  beginning 
it  was  not  so." 

"Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you."]  Herice 
the  divinity  now  current  argues,  that  this  judicial  law  of  Moses  is  abolished. 
But  suppose  it  were  so,  though  it  hath  been  proved  otherwise,  the  firmness 
of  such  right  to  divorce,  as  here  pleads  is  fetched  from  the  prime  institution, 
does  not  stand  or  fall  with  the  judicial  Jew,  but  is  as  moral  as  what  is  mo- 
ralest.  Yet  as  I  have  shown  positively,  that  this  law  cannot  be  abrogated, 
both  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour  pronouncing  the  contrary,  and  by  that  un- 
abolishable  equity  which  it  conveys  to  us  ;  so  I  shall  now  bring  to  view  those 
appearances  of  strength,  which  are  levied  from  this  text  to  maintain  the 
most  gross  and  massy  paradox  that  ever  did  violence  to  reason  and  religion, 
bred  only  under  the  shadow  of  these  words,  to  all  other  piety  or  philosophy 
strange  and  insolent,  that  God  by  act  of  law  drew  out  a  line  of  adultery 
almost  two  thousand  years  long:  although  to  detect  the  prodigy  of  this  sur 
mise,  the  former  book  set  forth  on  this  argument  hath  already  been  copious. 
I  shall  not  repeat  much,  though  I  might  borrow  of  mine  own  ;  but  shall  en 
deavour  to  add  something  either  yet  untouched,  or  not  largely  enough  ex 
plained.  First,  it  shall  be  manifest,  that  the  common  exposition  cannot 
possibly  consist  with  Christian  doctrine ;  next,  a  truer  meaning  of  this  our 
Saviour's  reply  shall  be  left  in  the  room.  The  received  exposition  is,  that 
God,  though  not  approving,  did  enact  a  law  to  permit  adultery  by  divorce 
ment  simply  unlawful.  And  this  conceit  they  feed  with  fond  supposals, 
that  have  not  the  least  footing  in  Scripture  :  as  that  the  Jews  learned  this 
custom  of  divorce  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  God  would  not  unteach  it  them  till 
Christ  came,  but  let  it  stick  as  a  notorious  botch  of  deformity  in  the  midst 
of  his  most  perfect  and  severe  law.  And  yet  he  saith,  Lev.  xviii.  "  After 
the  doings  of  Egypt  ye  shall  not  do."  Another  while  they  invent  a  slander, 
(as  what  thing  more  bold  than  teaching  ignorance  when  he  shifts  to  hide 
his  nakedness  ?)  that  the  Jews  were  naturally  to  their  wives  the  cruellest  men 
in  the  world ;  would  poison,  brain,  and  do  I  know  not  what,  if  they  might 
not  divorce.  Certain,  if  it  were  a  fault  heavily  punished,  to  bring  an  evil 
report  upon  the  land  which  God  gave,  what  is  it  to  raise  a  groundless 
calumny  against  the  people  which  God  made  choice  of?  But  that  this  bold 
interpretament,  how  commonly  soever  sided  with,  cannot  stand  a  minute 
with  any  competent  reverence  to  God,  or  his  law,  or  his  people,  nor  with 
any  other  maxim  of  religion,  or  good  manners,  might  be  proved  through  all 
the  heads  and  topics  of  argumentation ;  but  I  shall  willingly  be  as  concise 
as  possible.  First,  the  law,  not  only  the  moral,  but  the  judicial,  given  by 
Moses,  is  just  and  pure ;  for  such  is  God  who  gave  it.  "  Hearken,  0 
Israel,"  saith  Moses,  Deut.  iv.  "  unto  the  statutes  and  the  judgments  which 
I  teach  you,  to  do  them,  that  ye  may  live,  &c.  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the 
word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it,  that 
ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  I  command 
you."  And  onward  in  the  chapter,  "  Behold,  I  have  taught  you  statutes 
and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me.  Keep  therefore 
and  do  them,  for  this  is  your  wisdom  and  your  understanding.  For  what 
nation  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  and  what  nation  hath  statutes  and  judg 
ments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I  set  before  ye  this  day?"  Is  it 
imaginable  there  should  be  among  these  a  law  which  God  allowed  not,  a 
law  giving  permissions  laxative  to  unmarry  a  wife,  and  marry  a  lust,  a  law  to 
suffer  a  kind  of  tribunal  adultery  ?  Many  other  scriptures  might  be  brought 
to  assert  the  purity  of  this  judicial  law,  and  many  I  have  alleged  before ; 
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this  law  therefore  is  pure  and  just.  But  if  it  permit,  if  it  teach,  if  it  defend 
that  which  is  both  unjust  and  impure,  as  by  the  common  doctrine  it  doth, 
what  think  we  ?  The  three  general  doctrines  of  Justinian's  law  are,  "  To 
live  in  honesty,  To  hurt  no  man,  To  give  every  one  his  due."  Shall  the 
Roman  civil  law  observe  these  three  things,  as  the  only  end  of  law,  and 
shall  a  statute  be  found  in  the  civil  law  of  God,  enacted  simply  and  totally 
against  all  these  three  precepts  of  nature  and  morality  ? 

Secondly,  The  gifts  of  God  are  all  perfect,  and  certainly  the  law  is,  of  all 
his  other  gifts,  one  of  the  perfectest.  But  if  it  give  that  outwardly  which  it 
takes  away  really,  and  give  that  seemingly,  which,  if  a  man  take  it,  wraps 
him  into  sin  and  damns  him ;  what  gift  of  an  enemy  can  be  more  dangerous 
and  destroying  than  this  ? 

Thirdly,  Moses  every  where  commends  his  laws,  prefers  them  before  all 
of  other  nations,  and  warrants  them  to  be  the  way  of  life  and  safety  to  all 
that  walk  therein,  Lev.  xviii.  But  if  they  contain  statutes  which  God  ap 
proves  not,  and  train  men  unweeting  to  commit  injustice  and  adultery  under 
the  shelter  of  law ;  if  those  things  be  sin,  and  death  sin's  wages,  what  is  this 
law  but  the  snare  of  death  ? 

Fourthly,  The  statutes  and  judgments  of  the  Lord,  which,  without  ex 
ception,  are  often  told  us  to  be  such,  as  doing  we  may  live  by  them,  are 
doubtless  to  be  counted  the  rule  of  knowledge  and  of  conscience.  "  For 
I  had  not  known  lust,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  but  by  the  law."  But  if  the 
law  come  down  from  the  state  of  her  incorruptible  majesty  to  grant  lust  his 
boon,  palpably  it  darkens  and  confounds  both  knowledge  and  conscience ; 
it  goes  against  the  common  office  of  all  goodness  and  friendliness,  which  is 
at  least  to  counsel  and  admonish  ;  it  subverts  the  rules  of  all  sober  education, 
and  is  itself  a  most  negligent  and  debauching  tutor. 

Fifthly,  If  the  law  permits  a  thing  unlawful,  it  permits  that  which  else 
where  it  hath  forbid  ;  so  that  hereby  it  contradicts  itself,  and  transgresses 
itself.  But  if  the  law  become  a  transgressor,  it  stands  guilty  to  itself,  and 
how  then  shall  it  save  another  ?  It  makes  a  confederacy  with  sin,  how  then 
can  it  justly  condemn  a  sinner  ?  And  thus  reducing  itself  to  the  state  of 
neither  saving  nor  condemning,  it  will  not  fail  to  expire  solemnly  ridiculous. 

Sixthly,  The  prophets  in  Scripture  declare  severely  against  the  decreeing 
of  that  which  is  unjust,  Psal.  xciv.  20;  Isaiah  x.  But  it  was  done,  they 
say,  for  hardness  of  heart:  to  which  objection  the  apostle's  rule,  "not  to  do 
evil  that  good  may  come  thereby,"  gives  an  invincible  repulse ;  and  here 
especially,  where  it  cannot  be  shown  how  any  good  came  by  doing  this 
evil,  how  rather  more  evil  did  not  hereon  abound ;  for  the  giving  way  to 
hardness  of  heart  hardens  the  more,  and  adds  more  to  the  number.  God  to 
an  evil  and  adulterous  generation  would  not  "  grant  a  sign ;"  much  less 
would  he  for  their  hardness  of  heart  pollute  his  law  with  adulterous  permis 
sion.  Yea,  but  to  permit  evil,  is  not  to  do  evil.  Yes,  it  is  in  a  most  emi 
nent  manner  to  do  evil :  where  else  are  all  our  grave  and  faithful  sayings, 
that  he  whose  office  is  to  forbid  and  forbids  not,  bids,  exhorts,  encourages  ? 
Why  hath  God  denounced  his  anger  against  parents,  masters,  friends,  ma 
gistrates,  neglectful  of  forbidding  what  they  ought,  if  law,  the  common 
father,  master,  friend,  and  perpetual  magistrate,  shall  not  only  forbid,  but 
enact,  exhibit,  and  uphold  with  countenance  and  protection,  a  deed  every 
way  dishonest,  whatever  the  pretence  be  ?  If  it  were  of  those  inward  vices, 
which  the  law  cannot  by  outward  constraint  remedy,  but  leaves  to  conscience 
and  persuasion,  it  had  been  guiltless  in  being  silent :  but  to  write  a  decree 
of  that  which  can  be  no  way  lawful,  and  might  with  ease  be  hindered, 
makes  law  by  the  doom  of  law  itself  accessory  in  the  highest  degree. 
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Seventhly,  It  makes  God  the  direct  author  of  sin :  for  although  he  be  not 
made  the  author  of  what  he  silently  permits  in  his  providence,  yet  in  his 
law,  the  image  of  his  will,  when  in  plain  expression  he  constitutes  and  or 
dains  a  fact  utterly  unlawful ;  what  wants  he  to  authorize  it,  and  what  wants 
that  to  be  the  author? 

Eighthly,  To  establish  by  law  a  thing  wholly  unlawful  and  dishonest,  is 
an  affirmation  was  never  heard  of  before  in  any  law,  reason,  philosophy, 
or  religion,  till  it  was  raised  by  inconsiderate  glossists  from  the  mistake  of 
this  text.  And  though  the  civilians  have  been  contented  to  chew  this 
opinion,  after  the  canon  had  subdued  them,  yet  they  never  could  bring  ex 
ample  or  authority,  either  from  divine  writ,  or  human  learning,  or  human 
practice  in  any  nation,  or  well-formed  republic,  but  only  from  the  customary 
abuse  of  this  text.  Usually  they  allege  the  epistle  of  Cicero  to  Atticus ; 
wherein  Cato  is  blamed  for  giving  sentence  to  the  scum  of  Romulus,  as  if 
he  were  in  Plato's  commonwealth.  Cato  would  have  called  some  great  one 
into  judgment  for  bribery;  Cicero,  as  the  time  stood,  advised  against  it. 
Cato,  not  to  endamage  the  public  treasury,  would  not  grant  to  the  Roman 
knights,  that  the  Asian  taxes  might  be  farmed  them  at  a  less  rate.  Cicero 
wished  it  granted.  Nothing  in  all  this  will  be  like  the  establishing  of  a  law 
to  sin :  here  are  no  laws  made,  here  only  the  execution  of  law  is  craved 
might  be  suspended  :  between  which  and  our  question  is  a  broad  difference. 
And  what  if  human  lawgivers  have  confessed  they  could  not  frame  their 
laws  to  that  perfection  which  they  desired  ?  We  hear  of  no  such  con 
fession  from  Moses  concerning  the  laws  of  God,  but  rather  all  praise  and 
high  testimony  of  perfection  given  them.  And  although  man's  nature  can 
not  bear  exactest  laws,  yet  still  within  the  confines  of  good  it  may  and  must, 
so  long  as  less  good  is  far  enough  from  altogether  evil.  As  for  what  they 
instance  of  usury,  let  them  first  prove  usury  to  be  wholly  unlawful,  as  the 
laws  allow  it ;  which  learned  men  as  numerous  on  the  other  side  will  deny 
them.  Or  if  it  be  altogether  unlawful,  why  is  it  tolerated  more  than  di 
vorce?  He  who  said  divorce  not,  said  also,  "Lend,  hoping  for  nothing 
again,"  Luke  vi.  35.  But  then  they  put  in,  that  trade  could  not  stand  ; 
and  so  to  serve  the  commodity  of  insatiable  trading,  usury  shall  be  permit 
ted  :  but  divorce,  the  only  means  ofttimes  to  right  the  innocent  and  outra 
geously  wronged,  shall  be  utterly  forbid.  This  is  egregious  doctrine,  and 
for  which  one  day  charity  will  much  thank  them.  Beza  not  finding  how  to 
solve  this  perplexity,  and  Cameron  since  him,  would  secure  us ;  although 
the  latter  confesses,  that  to  "  permit  a  wicked  thing  by  law,  is  a  wickedness 
which  God  abhors;  yet  to  limit  sin,  and  prescribe  it  a  certain  measure,  is 
good."  First,  this  evasion  will  not  help  here ;  for  this  law  bounded  no  man : 
he  might  put  away  whatever  found  not  favour  in  his  eyes.  And  how  could 
it  forbid  to  divorce,  whom  it  could  not  forbid  to  dislike,  or  command  to 
love?  If  these  be  the  limits  of  law  to  restrain  sin,  who  so  lame  a  sinner, 
but  may  hop  over  them  more  easily  than  over  those  Romulean  circumscrip 
tions,  not  as  Remus  did  with  hard  success,  but  with  all  indemnity  ?  Such 
a  limiting  as  this  were  not  worth  the  mischief  that  accompanies  it.  This 
law  therefore,  not  bounding  the  supposed  sin,  by  permitting  enlarges  it, 
gives  it  enfranchisement.  And  never  greater  confusion,  than  when  law  and 
sin  move  their  landmarks,  mix  their  territories,  and  correspond,  have  inter 
course  and  traffic  together.  When  law  contracts  a  kindred  and  hospitality 
with  transgression,  becomes  the  godfather  of  sin,  and  names  it  lawful ;  when 
sin  revels  and  gossips  within  the  arsenal  of  law,  plays  and  dandles  the  artil 
lery  of  justice  that  should  be  bent  against  her,  tfyis  is  a  fair  limitation  indeed. 
Besides,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say  that  law  can  measure  sin,  or  moderate  sin  ; 
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sin  is  not  in  a  predicament  to  be  measured  and  modified,  but  is  always  an 
excess.  The  least  sin  that  is  exceeds  the  measure  of  the  largest  law  that 
can  be  good  ;  and  is,  as  boundless  as  that  vacuity  beyond  the  world.  If 
once  it  square  to  the  measure  of  law,  it  ceases  to  be  an  excess,  and  conse 
quently  ceases  to  be  a  sin  ;  or  else  law  conforming  itself  to  the  obliquity  of 
sin,  betrays  itself  to  be  not  straight,  but  crooked,  and  so  immediately  no  law. 
And  the  improper  conceit  of  moderating  sin  by  law  will  appear,  if  we  can 
imagine  any  lawgiver  so  senseless  as  to  decree,  that  so  far  a  man  may  steal, 
and  thus  far  be  drunk,  that  moderately  he  may  cozen,  and  moderately 
commit  adultery.  To  the  same  extent  it  would  be  as  pithily  absurd  to  pub 
lish,  that  a  man  may  moderately  divorce,  if  to  do  that  be  entirely  naught. 
But  to  end  this  moot ;  the  law  of  Moses  is  manifest  to  fix  no  limit  therein 
at  all,  or  such  at  least  as  impeaches  the  fraudulent  abuserno  more  than  if  it 
were  not  set ;  only  requires  the  dismissive  writing  without  other  caution, 
leaves  that  to  the  inner  man,  and  the  bar  of  conscience.  But  it  stopped 
other  sins.  This  is  as  vain  as  the  rest,  and  dangerously  uncertain :  the  con 
trary  to  be  feared  rather,  that  one  sin,  admitted  courteously  by  law,  opened 
the  gate  to  another.  However,  evil  must  not  be  done  for  good.  And  it 
were  a  fall  to  be  lamented,  and  indignity  unspeakable,  if  law  should  become 
tributary  to  sin  her  slave,  and  forced  to  yield  up  into  his  hands  her  awful 
minister,  punishment;  should  buy  out  our  peace  with  sin  for  sin,  paying  as 
it  were  her  so  many  Philistian  foreskins  to  the  proud  demand  of  transgression. 
But  suppose  it  any  way  possible  to  limit  sin,  to  put  a  girdle  about  that 
chaos,  suppose  it  also  good  ;  yet  if  to  permit  sin  by  law  be  an  abomination 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  as  Cameron  acknowledges,  the  evil  of  permitting  will 
eat  out  the  good  of  limiting.  For  though  sin  be  not  limited,  there  can  but 
evil  come  out  of  evil ;  but  if  it  be  permitted  and  decreed  lawful  by  divine 
law,  of  force  then  sin  must  proceed  from  the  infinite  good,  which  is  a  dread 
ful  thought.  But  if  the  restraining  of  sin  by  this  permission  being  good,  as 
this  author  testifies,  be  more  good  than  the  permission  of  more  sin  by  the 
restraint  of  divorce,  and  that  God,  weighing  both  these  like  two  Ingots,  in 
the  perfect  scales  of  his  justice  and  providence,  found  them  so,  and  others, 
coming  without  authority  from  God,  shall  change  this  counterpoise,  and 
judge  it  better  to  let  sin  multiply  by  setting  a  judicial  restraint  upon  divorce 
which  Christ  never  set ;  then  to  limit  sin  by  this  permission,  as  God  him 
self  thought  best  to  permit  it,  it  will  behove  them  to  consult  betimes  whether 
these  their  balances  be  not  false  and  abominable ;  and  this  their  limiting 
that  which  God  loosened,  and  their  loosening  the  sins  that  he  limited,  which 
they  confess  was  good  to  do:  and  were  it  possible  to  do  by  law,  doubtless 
it  would  be  most  morally  good ;  and  they  so  believing,  as  we  hear  they  do, 
and  yet  abolishing  a  law  so  good  and  moral,  the  limiter  of  sin,  what  are 
they  else  but  contrary  to  themselves  ?  For  they  can  never  bring  us  to  that 
time  wherein  it  will  not  be  good  to  limit  sin,  and  they  can  never  limit  it 
better  than  so  as  God  prescribed  in  his  law. 

Others  conceive  it  a  more  defensible  retirement  to  say,  this  permission  to 
divorce  sinfully  for  hardness  of  heart  was  a  dispensation.  But  surely  they 
either  know  not,  or  attended  not  to  what  a  dispensation  means.  A  dispensa 
tion  is  for  no  long  time,  is  particular  to  some  persons,  rather  than  general 
to  a  whole  people ;  always  hath  charity  the  end,  is  granted  to  necessities 
and  infirmities,  not  to  obstinate  lust.  This  permission  is  another  creature, 
hath  all  those  evils  and  absurdities  following  the  name  of  a  dispensation,  as 
when  it  was  named  a  law;  and  is  the  very  antarctic  pole  against  charity, 
nothing  more  adverse,  ensnaring  and  ruining  those  that  trust  in  it,  or  use 
it ;  so  lewd  and  criminous  as  never  durst  enter  into  the  head  of  any  politi- 

2C 
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cian,  Jew,  or  proselyte,  till  they  became  the  apt  scholars  of  this  canonistic 
exposition.  Aught  in  it,  that  can  allude  in  the  least  manner  to  charity,  or 
goodness,  belongs  with  more  full  right  to  the  Christian  under  grace  and 
liberty,  than  to  the  Jew  under  law  and  bondage.  To  Jewish  ignorance  it 
could  not  be  dispensed,  without  a  horrid  imputation  laid  upon  the  law,  lo 
disp.ense  foully,  instead  of  teaching  fairly ;  like  that  dispensation  that  first 
polluted  Christendom,  with  idolatry,  permitting  to  laymen  images  instead  of 
books  and  preaching.  Sloth  or  malice  in  the  law  would  they  have  this 
called?  But  what  ignorance  can  be  pretended  for  the  Jews,  who  had  all 
the  same  precepts  about  marriage,  that  we  know  ?  for  Christ  refers  all  to  the 
institution.  It  was  as  reasonable  for  them  to  know  then  as  for  us  now,  and 
concerned  them  alike ;  for  wherein  hath  the  gospel  altered  the  nature  of 
matrimony?  All  these  considerations,  or  many  of  them,  have  been  further 
amplified  in  "  the  Doctrine  of  Divorce."  And  what  Rivetus  and  Parsus 
have  objected,  or  given  over  as  past  cure,  hath  been  there  discussed. 
Whereby  it  may  be  plain  enough  to  men  of  eyes,  that  the  vulgar  exposition 
of  a  permittance  by  law  to  an  entire  sin,  whatever  the  colour  may  be,  is  an 
opinion  both  ungodly,  impolitic,  unvirtuous,  and  void  of  all  honesty  and 
civil  sense.  It  appertains  therefore  to  every  zealous  Christian,  both  for 
the  honour  of  God's  law,  and  the  vindication  of  our  Saviour's  words,  that 
such  an  irreligious  depravement  no  longer  may  be  soothed  and  flattered 
through  custom,  but  with  all  diligence  and  speed  solidly  refuted,  and  in  the 
room  a  better  explanation  given;  which  is  now  our  next  endeavour. 

"  Moses  suffered  you  to  put  away,"  &c.]  Not  commanded  you,  says  the 
common  observer,  and  therefore  cared  not  how  soon  it  were  abolished, 
being  but  suffered ;  herein  declaring  his  annotation  to  be  slight,  and  nothing 
law-prudent.  For  in  this  place  "commanded"  and  "suffered"  are  inter 
changeably  used  in  the  same  sense  both  by  our  Saviour  and  the  Pharisees. 
Our  Saviour,  who  here  saith,  "  Moses  suffered  you,"  in  the  10th  of  Mark 
saith,  "  Moses  wrote  you  this  command."  And  the  Pharisees,  who  here  say, 
"  Moses  commanded,"  and  would  mainly  have  it  a  command,  in  that  place 
of  Mark  say,  "  Moses  suffered,"  which  had  made  against  them  in  their  own 
mouths,  if  the  word  of  "suffering"  had  weakened  the  command.  So  that 
suffered  and  commanded  is  here  taken  for  the  same  thing  on  both  sides  of 
the  controversy :  as  Cameron  also  and  others  on  this  place  acknowledge. 
And  lawyers  know  that  all  the  precepts  of  law  are  divided  into  obligatory 
and  permissive,  containing  either  what  we  must  do,  or  what  we  may  do ; 
and  of  this  latter  sort  are  as  many  precepts  as  of  the  former,  and  all  as  law 
ful.  Tutelage,  an  ordainment  than  which  nothing  more  just,  being  for  the 
defence  of  orphans,  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  say  "is  given  and  permitted 
by  the  civil  law :"  and  "  to  parents  it  is  permitted  to  choose  and  appoint 
by  will  the  guardians  of  their  children."  What  more  equal  ?  and  yet  the  civil 
law  calls  this  "  permission."  So  likewise  to  "  manumise,"  to  adopt,  to  make 
a  will,  and  to  be  made  an  heir,  is  called  "  permission"  by  law.  Marriage 
itself,  and  this  which  is  already  granted,  to  divorce  for  adultery,  obliges  no 
man,  is  but  a  permission  by  law,  is  but  suffered.  By  this  we  may  see  how 
weakly  it  hath  been  thought,  that  all  divorce  is  utterly  unlawful,  because 
the  law  is  said  to  suffer  it :  whenas  to  "  suffer"  is  but  the  legal  phrase  denot 
ing  what  by  law  a  man  may  do  or  not  do. 

"  Because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts."]  Hence  they  argue  that  there 
fore  it  must  be  abolished.  But  the  contrary  to  this  will  sooner  follow,  that 
because  he  suffered  it  for  a  cause,  therefore  in  relation  to  that  cause  he 
allowed  it.  Next,  if  he  in  his  wisdom,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  severity, 
allowed  it  for  hardness  of  heart,  it  can  be  nothing  better  than  arrogance 
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and  presumption  to  take  stricter  courses  against  hardness  of  heart,  than  God 
ever  set  an  example  ;  and  that  under  the  gospel,  which  warrants  them  to 
do  no  judicial  act  of  compulsion  in  this  matter,  much  less  to  be  more  severe 
against  hardness  of  extremity,  than  God  thought  good  to  be  against  hard 
ness  of  heart.  He  suffered  it,  rather  than  worse  inconveniences ;  these  men 
wiser,  as  they  make  themselves,  will  suffer  the  worst  and  heinousest  incon 
veniences  to  follow,  rather  than  they  will  suffer  what  God  suffered.  Al 
though  they  can  know  when  they  please,  that  Christ  spake  only  to  the  con 
science,  did  not  judge  on  the  civil  bench,  but  always  disavowed  it.  What 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  ways  of  God,  than  these  their  doings  ?  If  they 
be  such  enemies  to  hardness  of  heart,  although  this  groundless  rigour  pro 
claims  it  to  be  in  themselves,  they  may  yet  learn,  or  consider,  that  hardness 
of  heart  hath  a  twofold  acceptation  in  the  gospel.  One,  when  it  is  in  a 
good  man  taken  for  infirmity  and  imperfection,  which  was  in  all  the  apostles, 
whose  weakness  only,  not  utter  want  of  belief,  is  called  hardness  of  heart, 
Mark  xvi.  Partly  for  this  hardness  of  heart,  the  imperfection  and  decay 
of  man  from  original  righteousness,  it  was  that  God  suffered  not  divorce 
only,  but  all  that  which  by  civilians  is  termed  the  "  secondary  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations."  He  suffered  his  own  people  to  waste  and  spoil  and  slay 
by  war,  to  lead  captives,  to  be  some  masters,  some  servants,  some  to  be 
princes,  others  to  be  subjects  ;  he  suffered  propriety  to  divide  all  things 
by  several  possession,  trade,  and  commerce,  not  without  usury ;  in  his 
commonwealth  some  to  be  undeservedly  rich,  others  to  be  undeservingly 
poor.  All  which  till  hardness  of  heart  came  in  was  most  unjust;  whenas 
prime  nature  made  us  all  equal,  made  us  equal  coheirs  by  common  right 
and  dominion  over  all  creatures.  In  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
cause,  he  suffered  divorce  as  well  as  marriage,  our  imperfect  and  degener 
ate  condition  of  necessity  requiring  this  law  among  the  rest,  as  a  remedy 
against  intolerable  wrong  and  servitude  above  the  patience  of  man  to  bear. 
Nor  was  it  given  only  because  our  infirmity,  or  if  it  must  be  so  called,  hard 
ness  of  heart  could  not  endure  all  things ;  but  because  the  hardness  of 
another's  heart  might  not  inflict  all  things  upon  an  innocent  person,  whom 
far  other  ends  brought  into  a  league  of  love,  and  not  of  bondage  and  in 
dignity.  If  therefore  we  abolish  divorce  as  only  suffered  for  hardness  of 
heart,  we  may  as  well  abolish  the  whole  law  of  nations,  as  only  suffered 
for  the  same  cause ;  it  being  shown  us  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vi.  that  the  very 
seeking  of  a  man's  right  by  law,  and  at  the  hands  of  a  worldly  magistrate, 
is  not  without  the  hardness  of  our  hearts.  "For  why  do  ye  not  rather  take 
wrong,"  saith  he,  "why  suffer  ye  not  rather  yourselves  to  be  defrauded?" 
If  nothing  now  must  be  suffered  for  hardness  of  heart,  I  say  the  very  prose 
cution  of  our  right  by  way  of  civil  justice  can  no  more  be  suffered  among 
Christians,  for  the  hardness  of  heart  wherewith  most  men  pursue  it.  And 
that  would  next  remove  all  our  judicial  laws,  and  this  restraint  of  divorce 
also  in  the  number ;  which  would  more  than  half  end  the  controversy.  But 
if  it  be  plain,  that  the  whole  juridical  law  and  civil  power  is  only  suffered 
under  the  gospel,  for  the  hardness  of  our  hearts,  then  wherefore  should  not 
that  which  Moses  suffered,  be  suffered  still  by  the  same  reason  ? 

In  a  second  signification,  hardness  of  heart  is  taken  for  a  stubborn  reso 
lution  to  do  evil.  And  that  God  ever  makes  any  law  purposely  to  such, 
I  deny  ;  for  he  vouchsafes  to  enter  covenant  with  them,  but  as  they  fortune 
to  be  mixed  with  good  men,  and  pass  undiscovered ;  much  less  that  he 
should  decree  an  unlawful  thing  only  to  serve  their  licentiousness.  But 
that  God  "  suffers"  this  reprobate  hardness  of  heart  I  affirm,  not  only  in  this 
law  of  divorce,  but  throughout  all  his  best  and  purest  commandments.  He 
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commands  all  to  worship  in  singleness  of  heart  according  to  all  his  ordinances ; 
and  yet  suffers  the  wicked  man  to  perform  all  the  rites  of  religion  hypocriti 
cally,  and  in  the  hardness  of  his  heart.  He  gives  us  general  statutes  and  privi 
leges  in  all  civil  matters,  just  and  good  of  themselves,  yet  suffers  un worthi 
est  men  to  use  them,  and  by  them  to  prosecute  their  own  right,  or  any 
colour  of  right,  though  for  the  most  part  maliciously,  covetously,  rigorously, 
revengefully.  He  allowed  by  law  the  discreet  father  and  husband  to  forbid, 
if  he  thought  fit,  the  religious  vows  of  his  wife  or  daughter,  Numb.  xxx. ; 
and  in  the  same  law  suffered  the  hardheartedness  of  impious  and  covetuous 
fathers  or  husbands  abusing  this  law,  to  forbid  their  wives  or  daughters  in 
their  offerings  and  devotions  of  greatest  zeal.  If  then  God  suffer  hardness 
of  heart  equally  in  the  best  laws,  as  in  this  of  divorce,  there  can  be  no 
reason  that  for  this  cause  this  law  should  be  abolished.  But  other  laws, 
they  object,  may  be  well  used,  this  never.  How  often  shall  I  answer,  both 
from  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  from  other  general  rules  in  Scripture, 
that  this  law  of  divorce  hath  many  wise  and  charitable  ends  besides  the 
being  suffered  for  hardness  of  heart,  which  is  indeed  no  end,  but  an  accident 
happening  through  the  whole  law ;  which  gives  to  good  men  right,  and  to 
bad  men,  who  abuse  right  under  false  pretences,  gives  only  sufferance. 
Now  although  Christ  express  no  other  reasons  here,  but  only  what  was 
suffered,  it  nothing  follows  that  this  law  had  no  other  reason  to  be  permitted 
but  for  hardness  of  heart.  The  Scripture  seldom  or  never  in  one  place  sets 
down  all  the  reasons  of  what  it  grants  or  commands,  especially  when  it 
talks  to  enemies  and  tempters.  St.  Paul  permitting  marriage,  1  Cor.  vii. 
seems  to  permit  even  that  also  for  hardness  of  heart  only,  lest  we  should 
run  into  fornication:  yet  no  intelligent  man  thence  concludes  marriage 
allowed  in  the  gospel  only  to  avoid  an  evil,  because  no  other  end  is  there 
expressed.  Thus  Moses  of  necessity  suffered  many  to  put  away  their  wives 
for  hardness  of  heart;  but  enacted  the  law  of  divorce  doubtless  for  other 
good  causes,  not  for  this  only  sufferance.  He  permitted  not  divorce  by 
law  as  an  evil,  for  that  was  impossible  to  divine  law,  but  permitted  by 
accident  the  evil  of  them  who  divorced  against  the  law's  intention  undiscover- 
ably.  This  also  may  be  thought  not  improbably,  that  Christ,  stirred  up 
in  his  spirit  against  these  tempting  Pharisees,  answered  them  in  a  certain 
form  of  indignation  usual  among  good  authors ;  whereby  the  question  or 
the  truth  is  not  directly  answered,  but  something  which  is  fitter  for  them 
who  ask,  to  hear.  So  in  the  ecclesiastical  stories,  one  demanding  how  God 
employed  himself  before  the  world  was  made  ?  had  answer,  that  he  was 
making  hell  for  curious  questioners.  Another  (and  Libanus  the  sophist,  as 
I  remember)  asking  in  derision  some  Christian,  What  the  carpenter,  mean 
ing  our  Saviour,  was  doing,  now  that  Julian  so  prevailed  ?  had  it  returned 
him,  that  the  carpenter  was  making  a  coffin  for  the  apostate.  So  Christ 
being  demanded  maliciously  why  Moses  made  the  law  of  divorce,  answers 
them  in  a  vehement  scheme,  not  telling  them  the  cause  why  he  made  it, 
but  what  was  fittest  to  be  told  them,  that  "  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts" 
he  suffered  them  to  abuse  it.  And  albeit  Mark  say  not  "he  suffered"  you, 
but,  "  to  you  he  wrote  this  precept ;"  Mark  may  be  warrantably  expounded 
by  Matthew  the  larger.  And  whether  he  suffered,  or  gave  precept,  being 
all  one  as  was  heard,  it  changes  not  the  trope  of  indignation,  fittest  account 
for  such  askers.  Next,  for  the  hardness  of  "your  hearts,  to  you  he  wrote 
this  precept,"  infers  not  therefore  for  this  cause  only  he  wrote  it,  as  was 
paralleled  by  other  Scriptuies.  Lastly,  it  may  be  worth  the  observing, 
that  Christ,  speaking  to  the  Pharisees,  does  not  say  in  general  that  for 
hardness  of  heart  he  gave  this  precept,  but  "  you  he  suffered,  and  to  you  he 
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gave  this  precept,  for  your  hardness  of  heart."  It  cannot  be  easily  thought, 
that  Christ  here  included  all  the  children  of  Israel  under  the  person  of  these 
tempting  Pharisees,  but  that  he  conceals  wherefore  he  gave  the  better  sort 
of  them  this  law,  and  expresses  by  saying  emphatically  "To  you"  how  he 
gave  it  to  the  worser,  such  as  the  Pharisees  best  represented,  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts :  as  indeed  to  wicked  men  and  hardened 
hearts  he  gives  the  whole  law  and  the  gospel  also,  to  harden  them  the 
more.  Thus  many  ways  it  may  orthodoxly  be  understood  how  God  or 
Moses  suffered  such  as  the  demanders  were,  to  divorce  for  hardness  of  heart. 
Whereas  the  vulgar  expositor,  beset  with  contradictions  and  absurdities 
round,  and  resolving  at  any  peril  to  make  an  exposition  of  it,  (as  there  is 
nothing  more  violent  and  boisterous  than  a  reverend  ignorance  in  fear  to 
be  convicted,)  rushes  brutely  and  impetuously  against  all  the  principles 
both  of  nature,  piety,  and  moral  goodness  ;  and  in  the  fury  of  his  literal  ex 
pounding  overturns  them  all. 

"  But  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."]  Not  how  from  the  begin 
ning?  Do  they  suppose  that  men  might  not  divorce., at  all,  not  necessarily, 
not  deliberately,  except  for  adultery,  but  that  some  law,  like  canon  law, 
presently  attached  them,  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  till  stricter  Moses 
came,  and  with  law  brought  license  into  the  world  ?  that  were  a  fancy  in 
deed  to  smile  at.  Undoubtedly  as  to  point  of  judicial  law,  divorce  was 
more  permissive  from  the  beginning  before  Moses  than  under  Moses.  But 
from  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  institution  in  Paradise,  it  was  not 
intended  that  matrimony  should  dissolve  for  every  trivial  cause,  as  you 
Pharisees  accustom.  But  that  it  was  not  thus  suffered  from  the  beginning 
ever  since  the  race  of  men  corrupted,  and  laws  were  made,  he  who  will 
affirm  must  have  found  out  other  antiquities  than  are  yet  known.  Besides, 
we  must  consider  now,  what  can  be  so  as  from  the  beginning,  not  only 
what  should  be  so.  In  the  beginning,  had  men  continued  perfect,  it  had 
been  just  that  all  things  should  have  remained  as  they  began  to  Adam  and 
Eve.  But  after  that  the  sons  of  men  grew  violent  and  injurious,  it  altered 
the  lore  of  justice,  and  put  the  government  of  things  into  a  new  frame, 
While  man  and  woman  were  both  perfect  each  to  other,  there  needed  no 
divorce ;  but  when  they  both  degenerated  to  imperfection,  and  ofttimes 
grew  to  be  an  intolerable  evil  each  to  other,  then  law  more  justly  did  per 
mit  the  alienating  of  that  evil  which  estate  made  proper,  than  it  did  the 
appropriating  of  that  good  which  nature  at  first  made  common.  For  if  the 
absence  of  outward  good  be  not  so  bad  as  the  presence  of  a  close  evil,  and 
that  propriety,  whether  by  covenant  or  possession,  be  but  the  attainment 
of  some  outward  good,  it  is  more  natural  and  righteous  that  the  law  should 
sever  us  from  an  intimate  evil,  than  appropriate  any  outward  good  to  us 
from  the  community  of  nature.  The  gospel  indeed  tending  ever  to  that 
which  is  perfectest,  aimed  at  the  restorement  of  all  things  as  they  were  in 
the  beginning ;  and  therefore  all  things  were  in  common  to  those  primitive 
Christians  in  the  Acts,  which  Ananias  and  Sapphira  dearly  felt.  That 
custom  also  continued  more  or  less  till  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  as  may 
be  read  in  his  second  Apology,  which  might  be  writ  after  that  act  of  com 
munion  perhaps  some  forty  years  above  a  hundred.  But  who  will  be  the 
man  that  shall  introduce  this  kind  of  commonwealth,  as  Christianity  now 
goes  ?  If  then  marriage  must  be  as  in  the  beginning,  the  persons  that 
marry  must  be  such  as  then  were ;  the  institution  must  make  good,  in  some 
tolerable  sort,  what  it  promises  to  either  party.  If  not,  it  is  but  madness 
to  drag  this  one  ordinance  back  to  the  beginning,  and  draw  down  all  other 
to  the  present  necessity  and  condition,  far  from  the  beginning,  even  to  the 
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tolerating  of  extortions  and  oppressions.  Christ  only  told  us,  that  from  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so ;  that  is  to  say,  not  so  as  the  Pharisees  manured  the 
business;  did  not  command  us  that  it  should  be  forcibly  so  again  in  all 
points,  as  at  the  beginning;  or  so  at  least  in  our  intentions  and  desires, 
but  so  in  execution,  as  reason  and  present  nature  can  bear.  Although  we 
are  not  to  seek,  that  the  institution  itself  from  the  first  beginning  was  never 
but  conditional,  as  all  covenants  are :  because  thus  and  thus,  therefore  so 
and  so ;  if  not  thus,  then  not  so.  Then  moreover  was  perfectest  to  fulfil 
each  law  in  itself;  now  is  perfectest  in  this  estate  of  things,  to  ask  of  charity 
how  much  law  may  be  fulfilled:  else  the  fulfilling  ofttimes  is  the  greatest 
breaking.  If  any  therefore  demand,  which  is  now  most  perfection,  to  ease 
an  extremity  by  divorce,  or  to  enrage  and  fester  it  by  the  grievous  obser 
vance  of  a  miserable  wedlock,  I  am  not  destitute  to  say,  which  is  most  per 
fection  (although  some,  who  believe  they  think  favourably  of  divorce, 
esteem  it  only  venial  to  infirmity).  Him  I  hold  more  in  the  way  to  per 
fection,  who  foregoes  an  unfit,  ungodly,  and  discordant  wedlock,  to  live 
according  to  peace  and  love,  and  God's  institution  in  a  fitter  choice,  than 
he  who  debars  himself  the  happy  experience  of  all  godly,  which  is  peace 
ful,  conversation  in  his  family,  to  live  a  contentious  and  unchristian  life 
riot  to  be  avoided,  in  temptations  not  to  be  lived  in,  only  for  the  false  keep 
ing  of  a  most  unreal  nullity,  a  marriage  that  hath  no  affinity  with  God's  in 
tention,  a  daring  phantasm,  a  mere  toy  of  terror  awing  weak  senses,  to  the 
lamentable  superstition  of  ruining  themselves ;  the  remedy  whereof  God  in 
his  law  vouchsafes  us.  Which  not  to  dare  use,  he  warranting,  is  not  our 
perfection,  is  our  infirmity,  our  little  faith,  our  timorous  and  low  conceit  of 
charity :  and  in  them  who  force  us,  it  is  their  masking  pride  and  vanity,  to 
seem  holier  and  more  circumspect  than  God.  So  far  is  it  that  we  need 
impute  to  him  infirmity,  who  thus  divorces :  since  the  rule  of  perfection  is 
not  so  much  that  which  was  done  in  the  beginning,  as  that  which  is  now 
nearest  to  the  rule  of  charity.  This  is  the  greatest,  the  perfectest,  the  high 
est  commandment. 

Ver.  9.  "Arid  1  say  unto  you,  whoso  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it 
be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery:  and 
whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away,  doth  commit  adultery." 

"  And  I  say  unto  you."]  That  this  restrictive  denouncement  of  Christ 
contradicts  and  refutes  that  permissive  precept  of  Moses  common  expositors 
themselves  disclaim:  and  that  it  does  not  traverse  from  the  closet  of  con 
science  to  the  courts  of  civil  or  canon  law,  with  any  Christian  rightly  com 
menced,  requires  not  long  evincing.  If  Christ  then  did  not  here  check 
permissive  Moses,  nor  did  reduce  matrimony  to  the  beginning  more  than 
all  other  things,  as  the  reason  of  man's  condition  could  bear ;  we  would 
know  precisely  what  it  was  which  he  did,  and  what  the  end  was  of  his 
declaring  thus  austerely  against  divorce.  For  this  is  a  confessed  oracle  in 
law,  that  he  who  looks  not  at  the  intention  of  a  precept,  the  more  super 
stitious  he  is  of  the  letter,  the  more  he  misinterprets.  Was  it  to  shame 
Moses?  that  had  been  monstrous:  or  all  those  purest  ages  of  Israel,  to 
whom  the  permission  was  granted  ?  that  were  as  incredible.  Or  was  it 
that  he  who  came  to  abrogate  the  burden  of  law,  not  the  equity,  should 
put  this  yoke  upon  a  blameless  person,  to  league  himself  in  chains  with  a 
begirting  mischief,  not  to  separate  till  death  ?  He  who  taught  us,  that  no 
man  puts  a  piece  of  newr  cloth  upon  an  old  garment  or  new  wine  into  old 
bottles,  that  he  should  sew  this  patch  of  strictness  upon  the  old  apparel  of 
our  frailty,  to  make  a  rent  more  incurable,  whenas  in  all  other  amendments 
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his  doctrine  still  charges,  that  regard  be  had  to  the  garment,  and  to  the 
vessel,  what  it  can  endure ;  this  were  an  irregular  and  single  piece  of  rigour, 
not  only  sounding  disproportion  to  the  whole  gospel,  but  outstretching  the 
most  rigorous  nerves  of  law  and  rigour  itself.  No  other  end  therefore  can 
be  left  imaginable  of  this  excessive  restraint,  but  to  bridle  those  erroneous 
and  licentious  postillers  the  Pharisees ;  not  by  telling  them  what  may  be 
done  in  necessity,  but  what  censure  they  deserve  who  divorce  abusively, 
which  their  tetrarch  had  done.  And  as  the  offence  was  in  one  extreme,  so 
the  rebuke,  to  bring  more  efficaciously  to  a  rectitude  and  mediocrity,  stands 
not  in  the  middle  way  of  duty,  but  in  the  other  extreme.  Which  art  of 
powerful  reclaiming,  wisest  men  have  also  taught  in  their  ethical  precepts 
and  Gnomologies,  resembling  it,  as  when  we  bend  a  crooked  wand  the 
contrary  way ;  not  that  it  should  stand  so  bent,  but  that  the  overbending 
might  reduce  it  to  a  straightness  by  its  own  reluctance.  And  as  the  phy 
sician  cures  him  who  hath  taken  down  poison,  not  by  the  middling  temper 
of  nourishment,  but  by  the  other  extreme  of  antidote  ;  so  Christ  administers 
here  a  sharp  and  corrosive  sentence  against  a  foul  and  putrid  license  ;  not 
to  eat  into  the  flesh,  but  into  the  sore.  And  knowing  that  our  divines 
through  all  their  comments  make  no  scruple,  where  they  please,  to  soften 
the  high  and  vehement  speeches  of  our  Saviour,  which  they  call  hyper 
boles:  why  in  this  one  text  should  they  be  such  crabbed  Masorites  of  the 
letter,  as  not  to  mollify  a  transcendence  of  literal  rigidity,  which  they  con 
fess  to  find  often  elsewhere  in  his  manner  of  delivery,  but  must  make  their 
exposition  here  such  an  obdurate  Cyclops,  to  have  but  one  eye  for  this 
text,  and  that  only  open  to  cruelty  and  enthralment,  such  as  no  divine  or 
human  law  before  ever  heard  of?  No,  let  the  foppish  canonist,  with  his 
fardel  of  matrimonial  cases,  go  and  be  vendible  where  men  be  so  unhappy 
as  to  cheapen  him :  the  words  of  Christ  shall  be  asserted  from  such  ele 
mental  notaries,  and  resolved  by  the  now  only  lawgiving  mouth  of  charity ; 
which  may  be  done  undoubtedly  by  understanding  them  as  follows. 

"  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife."]  That  is  to  say,  shall  so  put 
away  as  the  propounders  of  this  question,  the  Pharisees,  were  wont  to  do, 
and  covertly  defended  Herod  for  so  doing ;  whom  to  rebuke-,  our  Saviour 
here  mainly  intends,  and  not  to  determine  all  the  cases  of  divorce,  as  ap 
pears  by  St.  Paul.  Whosoever  shall  put  away,  either  violently  without 
mutual  consent  for  urgent  reasons,  or  conspiringly  by  plot  of  lust,  or  cun 
ning  malice,  shall  put  away  for  any  sudden  mood,  or  contingency  of  dis 
agreement,  which  is  not  daily  practice,  but  may  blow  soon  over,  and  be 
reconciled,  except  it  be  fornication ;  whosoever  shall  put  away  rashly,  as 
his  choler  prompts  him,  without  due  time  of  deliberating,  and  think  his 
conscience  discharged  only  by  the  bill  of  divorce  given,  and  the  outward 
law  satisfied  ;  whosoever,  lastly,  shall  put  away  his  wife,  that  is,  a  wife  in 
deed,  and  not  in  name  only,  such  a  one  who  both  can  and  is  willing  to  be 
a  meet  help  toward  the  chief  ends  of  marriage  both  civil  and  sanctified, 
except  fornication  be  the  cause,  that  man,  or  that  pair,  commit  adultery. 
Not  he  who  puts  away  by  mutual  consent,  with  all  the  considerations  and 
respects  of  humanity  and  gentleness,  without  malicious  or  lustful  drift. 
Not  he  who  after  sober  and  cool  experience,  and  long  debate  within  him 
self,  puts  away,  whom  though  he  cannot  love  or  suffer  as  a  wife  with  that 
sincere  affection  that  marriage  requires,  yet  loves  at  least  with  that  civility 
and  goodness,  as  not  to  keep  her  under  a  neglected  and  unwelcome  resi 
dence,  where  nothing  can  be  hearty,  and  not  being,  it  must  needs  be  both 
unjoyous  and  injurious  to  any  perceiving  person  so  detained,  and  more  in 
jurious  than  to  be  freely  and  upon  good  terms  dismissed.  Nor  doth  IK 
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put  away  adulterously  who  complains  of  causes  rooted  in  immutable  nature, 
utter  unfitness,  utter  disconformity,  not  conciliable, '  because  not  to  be 
amended  without  a  miracle.  Nor  he  who  puts  away  an  unquenchable 
vexation  from  his  bosom,  and  flies  an  evil,  than  which  a  greater  cannot 
befall  human  society.  Nor  he  who  puts  away  with  the  full  suffrage  and 
applause  of  his  conscience,  not  relying  on  the  written  bill  of  law,  but  claim 
ing  by  faith  and  fulness  of  persuasion  the  rights  and  promises  of  God's  in 
stitution,  of  which  he  finds  himself  in  a  mistaken  wedlock  defrauded. 
Doubtless  this  man  hath  bail  enough  to  be  no  adulterer,  giving  divorce  for 
these  causes. 

"  His  wife."]  This  word  is  not  to  be  idle  here,  a  mere  word  without 
sense,  much  less  a  fallacious  word  signifying  contrary  to  what  it  pretends ; 
but  faithfully  signifies  a  wife ;  that  is,  a  comfortable  help  and  society,  as 
God  instituted ;  does  not  signify  deceitfully  under  this  name  an  intolerable 
adversary,  not  a  helpless,  unaffectionate,  and  sullen  mass,  whose  very  com 
pany  represents  the  visible  and  exactest  figure  of  loneliness  itself.  Such 
an  associate  he  who  puts  away,  divorces  not  a  wife,  but  disjoins  a  nullity 
which  God  never  joined,  if  she  be  neither  willing,  nor  to  her  proper  and 
requisite  duties  sufficient,  as  the  words  of  God  institute  her.  And  this  also 
is  Bucer's  explication  of  this  place. 

"  Except  it  be  for  fornication,"  or  "  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication," 
as  Matt,  v.]  This  declares  what  kind  of  causes  our  Saviour  meant ;  for-  ; 
nication  being  no  natural  and  perpetual  cause,  but  only  accidental  and 
temporary ;  therefore  shows  that  head  of  causes  from  whence  it  is  excepted, 
to  be  meant  of  the  same  sort.  For  exceptions  are  not  logically  deduced 
from  a  diverse  kind,  as  to  say  whoso  puts  away  for  any  natural  cause  ex 
cept  fornication,  the  exception  would  want  salt.  And  if  they  understand 
it,  whoso  for  any  cause  whatever,  they  cast  themselves ;  granting  divorce 
for  frigidity, 'a  natural  cause  of  their  own  allowing,  though  not  here  expressed, 
and  for  desertion  without  infidelity,  whenas  he  who  marries,  as  they  allow 
him  for  desertion,  deserts  as  well  as  is  deserted,  and  finally  puts  away  for 
another  cause  besides  adultery.  It  will  with  all  due  reason  therefore  be 
thus  better  understood,  whoso  puts  away  for  any  accidental  and  temporary 
causes,  except  one  of  them,  which  is  fornication.  Thus  this  exception 
finds  out  the  causes  from  whence  it  is  excepted,  to  be  of  the  same  kind, 
that  is,  casual,  not  continual. 

"  Saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication."]  The  New  Testament,  though  it 
be  said  originally  writ  in  Greek,  yet  hath  nothing  near  so  many  Atticisms 
as  Hebraisms,  and  Syriacisms,  which  was  the  majesty  of  God,  not  filing 
the  tongue  of  Scripture  to  a  Gentilish  idiom,  but  in  a  princely  manner 
offering  to  them  as  to  Gentiles  and  foreigners  grace  and  mercy,  though  not 
in  foreign  words,  yet  in  a  foreign  style  that  might  induce  them  to  the  foun 
tains;  and  though  their  calling  were  high  and  happy,  yet  still  to  acknow 
ledge  God's  ancient  people  their  betters,  and  that  language  the  metropoli 
tan  language.  He  therefore  who  thinks  to  scholiaze  upon  the  gospel, 
though  Greek,  according  to  his  Greek  analogies,  and  hath  not  been  auditor 
to  the  oriental  dialects,  shall  want  in  the  heat  of  his  analysis  no  accommoda 
tion  to  stumble.  In  this  place,  as  the  5th  of  Matth.  reads  it,  "  Saving  for 
the  cause  of  fornication,"  the  Greek,  such  as  it  is,  sounds  it,  except  for  the 
"  word,  report,  speech,  or  proportion"  of  fornication.  In  which  regard, 
with  other  inducements,  many  ancient  and  learned  writers  have  understood 
this  exception,  as  comprehending  any  fault  equivalent  and  proportional  to 
fornication  But  truth  is,  the  evangelist  here  Hebraizes,  taking  c'  word  or 
speech  for  cause  or  matter"  in  the  common  eastern  phrase,  meaning  per- 
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haps  no  more  than  if  he  had  said  for  fornication,  as  in  this  19th  chapter. 
And  yet  the  word  is  found  in  the  5th  of  Exodus  also  signifying  proportion  ; 
where  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to  do  their  tasks,  "  the  matter  of  each 
day  in  his  day."  A  task  we  know  is  a  proportion  of  work,  not  doing  the 
same  thing  absolutely  every  day,  but  so  much.  Whereby  it  may  be  doubt 
ful  yet,  whether  here  be  not  excepted  not  only  fornication  itself,  but  other 
causes  equipollent,  and  proportional  to  fornication.  Which  very  word  also 
to  understand  rightly,  we  must  of  necessity  have  recourse  again  to  the  He 
brew.  For  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  sense  by  fornication  is  meant  the  com 
mon  prostitution  of  body  for  sale.  So  that  they  who  are  so  exact  for  the 
letter  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Lexicon,  and  the  Etymologicon  too  if  they 
please,  arid  must  be  bound  to  forbid  divorce  for  adultery  also,  until  it  come 
to  open  whoredom  and  trade,  like  that  for  which  Claudius  divorced  Mes- 
salina.  Since  therefore  they  take  not  here  the  word  fornication  in  the  com 
mon  significance,  for  an  open  exercise  in  the  stews,  but  grant  divorce  for 
one  single  act  of  privatest  adultery,  notwithstanding  that  the  word  speaks 
a  public  and  notorious  frequency  of  fact,  not  without  price  ;  we  may  reason 
with  as  good  leave,  and  as  little  straining  to  the  text,  that  our  Saviour  on 
set  purpose  chose  this  word  fornication,  improperly  applied  to  the  lapse  of 
adultery,  that  we  might  not  think  ourselves  bound  from  all  divorce,  except 
when  that  fault  hath  been  actually  committed.  For  the  language  of  Scrip 
ture  signifies  by  fornication  (and  others  besides  St,  Austin  so  expounded 
it)  not  only  the  trespass  of  body,  nor  perhaps  that  between  married  persons, 
unless  in  a  degree  or  quality  as  shameless  as  the  bordello ;  but  signifies 
also  any  notable  disobedience,  or  intractable  carriage  of  the  wife  to  the 
husband,  as  Judg.  xix.  2,  whereof  at  large  in  "  the  Doctrine  of  Divorce," 
1.  2,  c.  18.  Secondly,  signifies  the  apparent  alienation  of  mind  not  to 
idolatry,  (which  may  seem  to  answer  the  act  of  adultery,)  but  far  on  this 
side,  to  any  point  of  will-worship,  though  to  the  true  God ;  sometimes  it 
notes  the  love  of  earthly  things,  or  worldly  pleasures,  though  in  a  right  be 
liever,  sometimes  the  least  suspicion  of  unwitting  idolatry.  As  Numb.  xv. 
39,  wilful  disobedience  to  any  of  the  least  of  God's  commandments  is  called 
fornication :  Psal.  Ixxiii.  26,  27,  a  distrust  only  in  God,  and  withdrawing 
from  that  nearness  of  zeal  and  confidence  which  ought  to  be,  is  called  for 
nication.  We  may  be  sure  it  could  not  import  thus  much  less  than  idol 
atry  in  the  borrowed  metaphor  between  God  and  man,  unless  it  signified 
as  much  less  than  adultery  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  between  man  and 
wife.  Add  also,  that  there  was  no  need  our  Saviour  should  grant  divorce 
for  adultery,  it  being  death  by  law,  and  law  then  in  force.  Which  was 
the  cause  why  Joseph  sought  to  put  away  his  betrothed  wife  privately,  lest 
he  should  make  her  an  example  of  capital  punishment,  as  learnedest  ex 
pounders  affirm,  Herod  being  a  great  zealot  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the 
Pharisees  great  masters  of  the  text,  as  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  doubt 
less  had  cause  to  fear.  Or  if  they  can  prove  it  was  neglected,  which  they 
cannot  do,  why  did  our  Saviour  shape  his  answer  to  the  corruption  of  that 
age,  and  not  rather  tell  them  of  their  neglect?  If  they  say  he  came  not  to 
meddle  with  their  judicatures,  much  less  then  was  it  in  his  thought  to  make 
them  new  ones,  or  that  divorce  should  be  judicially  restrained  in  a  stricter 
manner  by  these  his  words,  more  than  adultery  judicially  acquitted  by 
those  his  words  to  the  adulteress.  His  sentence  doth  no  more  by  law  for 
bid  divorce  here,  than  by  law  it  doth  absolve  adultery  there.  To  them 
therefore,  who  have  drawn  this  yoke  upon  Christians  from  his  words  thus 
wrested,  nothing  remains  but  the  guilt  of  a  presumption  and  perverseness, 
which  will  be  hard  for  them  to  answer.  Thus  much  that  the  word  forni- 
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cation  is  to  be  understood  as  the  language  of  Christ  understands  it  for  a 
constant  alienation  and  disaffection  of  mind,  or  for  the  continual  practice  of 
disobedience  and  crossness  from  the  duties  of  love  and  peace;  that  is,  in 
sum,  when  to  be  a  tolerable  wife  is  either  naturally  not  in  their  power,  or 
obstinately  not  in  their  will:  and  this  opinion  also  is  St.  Austin's,  lest  it 
should  hap  to  be  suspected  of  novelty.  Yet  grant  the  thing  here  meant 
were  only  adultery,  the  reason  of  things  will  afford  more  to  our  assertion, 
than  did  the  reason  of  words.  For  why  is  divorce  unlawful  but  only  for 
adultery  ?  because,  say  they,  that  crime  only  breaks  the  matrimony.  But 
this,  I  reply,  the  institution  itself  gainsays :  for  that  which  is  most  contrary 
to  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  institution,  that  most  breaks  the  matri 
mony  ;  but  a  perpetual  unmeetness  and  unwillingness  to  all  the  duties  of 
help,  of  love,  and  tranquillity,  is  most  contrary  to  the  words  and  meaning 
of  the  institution ;  that  therefore  much  more  breaks  matrimony  than  the 
act  of  adultery,  though  repeated.  For  this,  as  it  is  not  felt,  nor  troubles 
him  who  perceives  it  not,  so  being  perceived,  may  be  soon  repented,  soon 
amended :  soon,  if  it  can  be  pardoned,  may  be  redeemed  with  the  more 
ardent  love  and  duty  in  her  who  hath  the  pardon.  But  this  natural  un 
meetness  both  cannot  be  unknown  long,  and  ever  after  cannot  be  amended, 
if  it  be  natural,  and  will  not,  if  it  be  far  gone  obstinate.  So  that  wanting 
aught  in  the  instant  to  be  as  great  a  breach  as  adultery,  it  gains  it  in  the 
perpetuity  to  be  greater.  Next,  adultery  does  not  exclude  her  other  fitness, 
her  other  pleasingness  ;  she  maybe  otherwise  both  loving  and  prevalent,  as 
many  adultresses  be ;  but  in  this  general  unfitness  or  alienation  she  can  be 
nothing  to  him  that  can  please.  In  adultery  nothing  is  given  from  the 
husband,  which  he  misses,  or  enjoys  the  less,  as  it  may  be  subtly  given ; 
but  this  unfitness  defrauds  him  of  the  whole  contentment  which  is  sought 
in  wedlock.  And  what  benefit  to  him,  though  nothing  be  given  by  the 
stealth  of  adultery  to  another,  if  that  which  there  is  to  give,  whether  it  be 
solace,  or  society,  be  not  such  as  may  justly  content  him?  and  so  not  only 
deprives  him  of  what  it  should  give  him,  but  gives  him  sorrow  and  afflic 
tion,  which  it  did  not  owe  him.  Besides,  is  adultery  the  greatest  breach 
of  matrimony  in  respect  of  the  offence  to  God,  or  of  the  injury  to  man  ?  If 
in  the  former,  then  other  sins  may  offend  God  more,  and  sooner  cause  him 
to  disunite  his  servant  from  being  one  flesh  with  such  an  offender.  If 
in  respect  of  the  latter,  other  injuries  are  demonstrated  therein  more  heavy 
to  man's  nature  than  the  iterated  act  of  adultery.  God  therefore,  in  his 
wisdom,  would  not  so  dispose  his  remedies,  as  to  provide  them  for  the 
less  injuries,  and  not  allow  them  for  the  greater.  Thus  is  won  both  from 
the  word  fornication,  and  the  reason  of  adultery,  that  the  exception  of  di 
vorce  is  not  limited  to  that  act,  but  enlarged  to  the  causes  above  specified. 
"  And  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away,  doth  commit  adultery."] 
By  this  clause  alone,  if  by  nothing  else,  we  may  assure  us  that  Christ  in 
tended  not  to  deliver  here  the  whole  doctrine  of  divorce,  but  only  to  con 
demn  abuses.  Otherwise  to  marry  after  desertion,  which  the  apostle,  and 
the  reformed  churches  at  this  day,  permit,  is  here  forbid,  as  adultery.  Be 
she  never  so  wrongfully  deserted,  or  put  away,  as  the  law  then  suffered, 
if  thus  forsaken  and  expulsed,  she  accept  the  refuge  and  protection  of  any 
honester  man  who  would  love  her  better,  and  give  herself  in  marriage  to 
him ;  by  what  the  letter  guides  us,  it  shall  be  present  adultery  to  them  both. 
This  is  either  harsh  and  cruel,  or  all  the  churches,  teaching  as  they  do  to 
the  contrary,  are  loose  and  remiss ;  besides  that  the  apostle  himself  stands 
deeply  fined  in  a  contradiction  against  our  Saviour.  What  shall  we  make 
of  this  ?  what  rather  the  common  interpreter  can  make  of  it,  for  they  be 
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his  own  markets,  let  him  now  try  ;  let  him  try  which  way  he  can  wind  in 
his  Vertumnian  distinctions  and  evasions,  if  his  canonical  gabardine  of  text 
and  letter  do  not  now  sit  too  close  about  him,  and  pinch  his  activity : 
which  if  I  err  not,  hath  here  hampered  itself  in  a  spring  fit  for  those  who 
put  their  confidence  in  alphabets.  Spanheim,  a  writer  of  "  Evangelic 
Doubts,"  comes  now  and  confesses,  that  our  Saviour's  words  are  "  to  he 
limited  beyond  the  limitation  there  expressed,  and  excepted  beyond  their 
own  exception,"  as  not  speaking  of  what  happened  rarely,  but  what  most 
commonly.  Is  it  so  rare,  Spanheim,  to  be  deserted  ?  or  was  it  then  so  rare 
to  put  away  injuriously,  that  a  person  so  hatefully  expelled,  should  to  the 
heaping  of  more  injury  be  turned  like  an  infectious  thing  out  of  all  mar 
riage  fruition  upon  pain  of  adultery,  as  not  considerable  to  the  brevity  of 
this  half  sentence  ?  Of  what  then  speaks  our  Saviour  ?  "  of  that  collusion," 
saith  he,  "  which  was  then  most  frequent  among  the  Jews,  of  changing 
wives  and  husbands  through  inconstancy  and  unchaste  desires."  Collu- 
ders  yourselves,  as  violent  to  this  law  of  God  by  your  unmerciful  binding, 
as  the  Pharisees  by  their  unbounded  loosening !  Have  thousands  of  Chris 
tian  souls  perished  as  to  this  life,  and  God  knows  what  hath  bedded  their 
consciences,  for  want  of  this  healing  explanation  ;  and  is  it  now  at  last  ob 
scurely  drawn  forth,  only  to  cure  a  scratch,  and  leave  the  the  main  wound 
spouting  ?  "  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife,  except  for  fornication,  com- 
mitteth  adultery."  That  shall  be  spoke  of  all  ages,  and  all  men,  though 
never  so  justly  otherwise  moved  to  divorce:  in  the  very  next  breath, 
"And  whoso  rnarrieth  her  which  is  put  away  committeth  adultery:"  the 
men  are  new  and  miraculous,  they  tell  you  now,  "  you  are  to  limit  it  to 
that  age  when  it  was  in  fashion  to  chop  matrimonies;  and  must  be  meant 
of  him  who  puts  away  with  his  wife's  consent  through  the  lightness  and 
lewdness  of  them  both."  But  by  what  rule  of  logic,  or  indeed  of  reason, 
is  our  commission  to  understand  the  antecedent  one  way  and  the  con 
sequent  another  ?  for  in  that  habitude  this  whole  verse  may  be  considered  : 
or  at  least  to  take  the  parts  of  a  copulate  axiom,  both  absolutely  affirmative, 
and  to  say,  the  first  is  absolutely  true,  the  other  not,  but  must  be  limited  to  a 
certain  time  and  custom ;  which  is  no  less  than  to  say  they  are  both  false  ? 
For  in  this  compound  axiom,  be  the  parts  never  so  many,  if  one  of  them 
do  but  falter,  and  be  not  equally  absolute  and  general,  the  rest  are  all  false. 
If  therefore,  that  "  he  who  marries  her  which  is  put  away  commits  adul 
tery,"  be  not  generally  true,  neither  is  it  generally  true,  that  "  he  commits 
adultery  who  puts  away  for  other  cause  than  fornication."  And  if  the 
marrying  her  which  is  put  away  must  be  understood  limited,  wrhich  they 
cannot  but  yield  it  must,  with  the  same  limitation  must  be  understood  the 
putting  away.  Thus  doth  the  common  exposition  confound  itself  and  jus 
tify  this  which  is  here  brought ;  that  our  Saviour,  as  well  in  the  first  part 
of  this  sentence  as  in  the  second,  prohibited  only  such  divorces  as  the  Jews 
then  made  through  malice  or  through  plotted  license,  not  those  which  are 
for  necessary  and  just  causes ;  where  charity  and  wisdom  disjoins,  that 
which  not  God,  but  error  and  disaster,  joined. 

And  there  is  yet  to  this  our  exposition,  a  stronger  siding  friend,  than  any 
can  be  an  adversary,  unless  St.  Paul  be  doubted,  who  repeating  a  command 
concerning  divorce,  1  Cor.  vii.  which  is  agreed  by  writers  to  be  the  same 
with  this  of  our  Saviour,  and  appointing  that  the  "wife  remain  unmarried, 
or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband,"  leaves  it  infallible,  that  our  Saviour  spake 
chiefly  against  putting  away  for  casual  and  choleric  disagreements,  or  any 
other  cause  which  may  with  human  patience  and  wisdom  be  reconciled  ; 
not  hereby  meaning  to  haul  and  dash  together  the  irreconcileable  aversations 
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of  nature,  nor  to  tie  up  a  faultless  person  like  a  parricide,  as  it  were  into 
one  sack  with  an  enemy,  to  be  his  causeless  tormentor  and  executioner  the 
length  of  a  long  life.  Lastly,  let  this  sentence  of  Christ  be  understood  how 
it  will,  yet  that  it  was  never  intended  for  a  judicial  law,  to  be  enforced  by 
the  magistrate,  besides  that  the  office  of  our  Saviour  had  no  such  purpose 
in  the  gospel,  this  latter  part  of  the  sentence  may  assure  us,  "And  whoso 
marrieth  her  which  is  put  away,  commits  adultery."  Shall  the  exception 
for  adultery  belong  to  this  clause  or  not  ?  If  not,  it  would  be  strange, 
that  he  who  marrries  a  woman  really  divorced  for  adultery,  as  Christ  per 
mitted,  should  become  an  adulterer  by  marrying  one  who  is  now  no  other 
man's  wife,  himself  being  also  free,  who  might  by  this  means  reclaim  her 
from  common  whoredom.  And  if  the  exception  must  belong. hither,  then 
it  follows  that  he  who  marries  an  adulteress  divorced  commits  no  adultery  ; 
which  would  soon  discover  to  us  what  an  absurd  and  senseless  piece  of 
injustice  this  would  be,  to  make  a  civil  statute  of  in  penal  courts ;  whereby 
the  adulteress  put  away  may  marry  another  safely ;  and  without  a  crime  to 
him  that  marries  her  ;  but  the  innocent  and  wrongfully  divorced  shall  not 
marry  again  without  the  guilt  of  adultery  both  to  herself  and  to  her  second 
husband.  This  saying  of  Christ  therefore  cannot  be  made  a  temporal  law, 
were  it  but  for  this  reason.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  coherence  there  is 
at  all  in  it  from  the  letter,  to  any  perfect  sense  not  obnoxious  to  some  ab 
surdity,  and  seems  much  less  agreeable  to  whatever  else  of  the  gospel  is 
left  us  written :  doubtless  by  our  Saviour  spoken  in  that  fierceness  and  ab 
struse  intricacy,  first  to  amuse  his  tempters,  and  admonish  in  general  the 
abusers  of  that  Mosaic  law ;  next,  to  let  Herod  know  a  second  knower  of 
his  unlawful  act,  though  the  Baptist  were  beheaded  ;  last,  that  his  disciples 
and  all  good  men  might  learn  to  expound  him  in  this  place,  as  in  all  other 
his  precepts,  not  by  the  written  letter,  but  by  that  unerring  paraphrase  of 
Christian  love  and  charity,  which  is  the  sum  of  all  commands,  and  the 
perfection. 

Ver.  10.  "  His  disciples  say  unto  him,  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with 
his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to  marry." 

This  verse  I  add,  to  leave  no  objection  behind  unanswered :  for  some 
may  think,  if  this  our  Saviour's  sentence  be  so  fair,  as  not  commanding 
aught  that  patience  or  nature  cannot  brook,  why  then  did  the  disciples  mur 
mur  and  say,  "  it  is  not  good  to  marry  ?"  I  answer,  that  the  disciples  had 
been  longer  bred  up  under  the  pharisean  doctrine,  than  under  that  of  Christ, 
and  so  no  marvel  though  they  yet  retained  the  infection  of  loving  old  licen 
tious  customs  ;  no  marvel  though  they  thought  it  hard  they  might  not  for 
any  offence,  that  thoroughly  angered  them,  divorce  a  wife,  as  well  as  put 
away  a  servant,  since  it  was  but  giving  her  a  bill,  as  they  were  taught. 
Secondly  it  was  no  unwonted  thing  with  them  not  to  understand  our  Sa 
viour  in  matters  far  easier.  So  that  be  it  granted  their  conceit  of  this  text 
was  the  same  which  is  now  commonly  conceived,  according  to  the  usual 
rate  of  their  capacity  then,  it  will  not  hurt  a  better  interpretation.  But  why 
did  not  Christ,  seeing  their  error,  inform  them  ?  for  good  cause  :  it  was  his 
professed  method  not  to  teach  them  all  things  at  all  times,  but  each  thing 
in  due  place  and  season.  Christ  said,  Luke  xxii.  that  "  he  who  had  no 
sword,  should  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one  :"  the  disciples  took  it  in  a 
manifest  wrong  sense,  yet  our  Saviour  did  not  there  inform  them  better. 
He  told  them,  "  it  was  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye," 
than  a  rich  man  in  at  heaven-gate.  They  were  "  amazed  exceedingly  :" 
he  explained  himself  to  mean  of  those  "  who  trust  in  riches,"  Mark  x. 
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u  They  were  amazed  then  out  of  measure,"  for  so  Mark  relates  it ;  as  if 
his  explaining  had  increased  their  amazement  in  such  a  plain  case,  and 
which  concerned  so  nearly  their  calling  to  be  informed  in.  Good  reason 
therefore,  if  Christ  at  that  time  did  not  stand  amplifying  to  the  thick  preju 
dice  and  tradition  wherein  they  were,  this  question  of  more  difficulty,  and 
less  concernment  to  any  perhaps  of  them  in  particular.  Yet  did  he  not 
omit  to  sow  within  them  the  seeds  of  a  sufficient  determining,  against  the 
time  that  his  promised  Spirit  should  bring  all  things  to  their  memory.  He 
had  declared  in  their  hearing  not  long  before,  how  distant  he  was  from 
abolishing  the  law  itself  of  divorce  ;  he  had  referred  them  to  the  institution  ; 
and  after  all  this,  gives  them  a  set  answer,  from  which  they  might  collect 
what  was  clear  enough,  that  "  all  men  cannot  receive  all  sayings,"  ver.  11. 
If  such  regard  be  had  to  each  man's  receiving  of  marriage  or  single  life, 
what  can  arise,  that  the  same  Christian  regard  should  not  be  had  in  most 
necessary  divorce  ?  All  which  instructed  both  them  and  us,  that  it  beseem 
ed  his  disciples  to  learn  the  deciding  of  this  question,  which  hath  nothing 
new  in  it,  first  by  the  institution,  then  by  the  general  grounds  of  religion, 
not  by  a  particular  saying  here  and  there,  tempered  and  levelled  only  to  an 
incident  occasion,  the  riddance  of  a  tempting  assault.  For  what  can  this 
be  but  weak  and  shallow  apprehension,  to  forsake  the  standard  principles 
of  institution,  faith,  and  charity  ;  then  to  be  blank  and  various  at  every  oc 
currence  in  Scripture,  and  in  a  cold  spasm  of  scruple,  to  rear  peculiar  doc 
trines  upon  the  place,  that  shall  bid  the  gray  authority  of  most  unchangea 
ble  and  sovereign  rules  to  stand  by  and  be  contradicted  ?  Thus  to  this 
evangelic  precept  of  famous  difficulty,  which  for  these  many  ages  weakly 
understood,  and  violently  put  in  practice,  hath  made  a  shambles  rather  than 
an  ordinance  of  matrimony,  I  am  firm  a  truer  exposition  cannot  be  given. 
If  this  or  that  argument  here  used  please  not  every  one,  there  is  no  scar 
city  of  arguments,  any  half  of  them  will  suffice.  Or  should  they  all  fail, 
as  truth  itself  can  fail  as  soon,  I  should  content  me  with  the  institution  alone 
to  wage  this  controversy,  and  not  distrust  to  evince.  If  any  need  it  not, 
the  happier  ;  yet  Christians  ought  to  study  earnestly  what  may  be  another's 
need.  But  if,  as  mortal  mischances  are,  some  hap  to  need  it,  let  them  be 
sure  they,  abuse  not,  and  give  God  his  thanks,  who  hath  revived  this  reme 
dy,  not  too  late  for  them,  and  scowered  off  an  inveterate  misexposition 
from  the  gospel :  a  work  not  to  perish  by  the  vain  breath  or  doom  of  this 
age.  Our  next  industry  shall  be,  under  the  same  guidance,  to  try  with 
what  fidelity  that  remaining  passage  in  the  Epistles  touching  this  matter 
hath  been  commented. 

1  CORINTHIANS  vii.  10,  &c. 

10.  "  And  unto  the  married  I  command,"  &c. 

11.  "  And  let  not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife." 

This  intimates  but  what  our  Saviour  taught  before,  that  divorce  is  not 
rashly  to  be  made,  but  reconcilement  to  be  persuaded  and  endeavoured, 
as  oft  as  the  cause  can  have  to  do  with  reconcilement,  and  is  not  under 
the  dominion  of  blameless  nature  ;  which  may  have  reason  to  depart,  though 
seldomest  and  last  from  charitable  love,  yet  sometimes  from  friendly,  and 
familiar,  and  something  oftener  from  conjugal  love,  which  requires  not  only 
moral,  but  natural  causes  to  the  making  and  maintaining  ;  and  may  be  war- 
rantably  excused  to  retire  from  the  deception  of  what  it  justly  seeks,  and 
the  ill  requitals  which  unjustly  it  finds.  For  nature  hath  her  zodiac  also, 
keeps  her  great  annual  circuit  over  human  things,  as  truly  as  the  sun  and 
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planets  in  the  firmament ;  hath  her  anomalies,  hath  her  obliquities  in  ascen 
sions  and  declinations,  accesses  and  recesses,  as  blamelessly  as  they  in  hea 
ven.  And  sitting  in  her  planetary  orb  with  two  reins  in  each  hand,  one 
strait,  the  other  loose,  tempers  the  course  of  minds  as  well  as  bodies  to 
several  conjunctions  and  oppositions,  friendly  or  unfriendly  aspects,  consen 
ting  oftest  with  reason,  but  never  contrary.  This  in  the  effect  no  man  of 
meanest  reach  but  daily  sees ;  and  though  to  every  one  it  appear  not  in  the 
cause,  yet  to  a  clear  capacity,  \vell  nurtured  with  good  reading  and  obser 
vation,  it  cannot  but  be  plain  and  visible.  Other  exposition  therefore  than 
hath  been  given  to  former  places,  that  give  light  to  these  two  summary 
verses,  will  not  be  needful ;  save  only  that  these  precepts  are  meant  to 
those  married  who  differ  not  in  religion. 

"  But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord :  if  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that 
belie veth  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her 
away." 

Now  follows  what  is  to  be  done,  if  the  persons  wedded  be  of  a  different 
faith.  The  common  belief  is,  that  a  Christian  is  here  commanded  not  to 
divorce,  if  the  infidel  please  to  stay,  though  it  be  but  to  vex,  or  to  deride, 
or  to  seduce  the  Christian.  This  doctrine  will  be  the  easy  work  of  a  refu 
tation.  The  other  opinion  is,  that  a  Christian  is  here  conditionally  permit 
ted  to  hold  wedlock  with  a  misbeliever  only,  upon  hopes  limited  by  Chris 
tian  prudence,  which  without  much  difficulty  shall  be  defended.  That  this 
here  spoken  by  Paul,  not  by  the  Lord,  cannot  be  a  command,  these  reasons 
avouch.  First,  the  law  of  Moses,  Exod.  xxxiv.  16,  Deut.  vii.  3,  6,  inter 
preted  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  two  infallible  authors,  commands  to  divorce 
an  infidel  not  for  the  fear  only  of  a  ceremonious  defilement,  but  of  an 
irreligious  seducement,  feared  both  in  respect  of  the  believer  himself,  and 
of  his  children  in  danger  to  be  perverted  by  the  misbelieving  parent,  Nehem. 
xiii.  24,  26.  And  Peter  Martyr  thought  this  a  convincing  reason.  If  there 
fore  the  legal  pollution  vanishing  have  abrogated  the  ceremony  of  this  law, 
so  that  a  Christian  may  be  permitted  to  retain  an  infidel  without  unclean- 
ness,  yet  the  moral  reason  of  divorcing  stands  to  eternity,  which  neither 
apostle  nor  angel  from  heaven  can  countermand.  All  that  they  reply  to 
this  is  their  human  warrant,  that  God  will  preserve  us  in  our  obedience  to 
this  command  against  the  danger  of  seducement.  Arid  so  undoubtedly  he 
will,  if  we  understand  his  commands  aright ;  if  we  turn  not  this  evangelic 
permission  into  a  legal,  and  yet  illegal,  command  ;  if  we  turn  not  hope  into 
bondage,  the  charitable  and  free  hope  of  gaining  another  into  the  forced  and 
servile  temptation  of  loosing  ourselves :  but  more  of  this  beneath.  Thus 
these  words  of  Paul  by  common  doctrine  made  a  command,  are  made  a 
contradiction  to  the  moral  law. 

Secondly,  Not  the  law  only,  but  the  gospel  from  the  law,  and  from  itself, 
requires  even  in  the  same  chapter,  where  divorce  between  them  of  one  re 
ligion  is  so  narrowly  forbid,  rather  than  our  Christian  love  should  come  into 
danger  of  backsliding,  to  forsake  all  relations  how  near  soever,  and  the  wife 
expressly,  with  promise  of  a  high  reward,  Matt.  xix.  And  he  who  hates 
not  father  or  mother,  wife  or  children,  hindering  his  Christian  course,  much 
more  if  they  despise  or  assault  it,  cannot  be  a  disciple,  Luke  xiv.  Hoxv 
can  the  apostle  then  command  us  to  love  and  continue  in  that  matrimony, 
which  our  Saviour  bids  us  hate  and  forsake  ?  They  can  as  soon  teach  our 
faculty  of  respiration  to  contract  and  to  dilate  itself  at  once,  to  breathe  and 
to  fetch  breath  in  the  same  instant,  as  teach  our  minds  how  to  do  such  con 
trary  acts  as  these  towards  the  same  object,  and  as  they  must  be  done  in 
the  same  moment.  For  either  the  hatred  of  her  religion,  and  her  hatred  to 
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our  religion,  will  work  powerfully  against  the  love  of  her  society,  or  the 
love  of  that  will  by  degrees  flatter  out  all  our  zealous  hatred  and  forsaking, 
and  soon  ensnare  us  to  unchristianly  compliances. 

Thirdly,  In  marriage  there  ought  not  only  to  be  a  civil  love,  but  such  a 
love  as  Christ  loves  his  church  ;  but  where  the  religion  is  contrary  without 
hope  of  conversion,  there  can  be  no  love,  no  faith,  no  peaceful  society, 
(they  of  the  other  opinion  confess  it,)  nay  there  ought  not  to  be,  further  than 
in  expectation  of  gaining  a  soul ;  when  that  ceases,  we  know  God  hath  put 
an  enmity  between  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent. 
Neither  should  we  "  love  them  that  hate  the  Lord,"  as  the  prophet  told 
Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron.  xix.  And  this  apostle  himself  in  another  place  warns 
us,  that  we  "be  not  unequally  yoked  with  infidels,"  2  Cor.  vi.,  for  that 
there  can  be  no  fellowship,  no  communion,  no  concord  between  such.  Out 
ward  commerce  and  civil  intercourse  cannot  perhaps  be  avoided ;  but  true 
friendship  and  familiarity  there  can  be  none.  How  vainly  therefore,  not  to 
say  how  impiously,  would  the  most  inward  and  dear  alliance  of  marriage 
or  continuance  in  marriage  be  commanded,  where  true  friendship  is  confessed 
impossible!  For,  say  they,  we  are  forbid  here  to  marry  with  an  infidel, 
not  bid  to  divorce.  But  to  rob  the  words  thus  of  their  full  sense,  will 
not  be  allowed  them :  it  is  not  said,  enter  not  into  yoke,  but  "be  not  un 
equally  yoked  ;"  which  plainly  forbids  the  thing  in  present  act,  as  well  as 
in  purpose  :  and  his  manifest  conclusion  is,  not  only  that  "we  should  not 
touch,"  but  tfrat  having  touched,  "we  should  come  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  separate  ;"  with  the  promise  of  a  blessing  thereupon,  that  "  God  will 
receive  us,  will  be  our  father,  and  wre  his  sons  and  daughters,"  ver.  17, 18. 
Why  we  should  stay  with  an  infidel  after  the  expense  of  all  our  hopes  can 
be  but  for  a  civil  relation  ;  but  why  we  should  depart  from  a  seducer,  setting 
aside  the  misconstruction  of  this  place,  is  from  a  religious  necessity  of  de 
parting.  The  worse  cause  therefore  of  staying  (if  it  be  any  cause  at  all, 
for  civil  government  forces  it  not)  must  not  overtop  the  religious  cause  of 
separating,  executed  with  such  an  urgent  zeal,  and  such  a  prostrate  humilia 
tion,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  What  God  hates  to  join,  certainly  he  cannot 
love  should  continue  joined  ;  it  being  all  one  in  matter  of  ill  consequence, 
to  marry,  or  to  continue  married  with  an  infidel,  save  only  so  long  as  we 
wait  willingly,  and  with  a  safe  hope.  St.  Paul  therefore  citing  here  a  com 
mand  of  the*  Lord  Almighty,  for  so  he  terms  it,  that  we  should  separate, 
cannot  have  bound  us  with  that  which  he  calls  his  own,  whether  command 
or  counsel,  that  we  should  not  separate. 

Which  is  the  fourth  reason,  for  he  himself  takes  care  lest  we  should  mis 
take  him,  "but  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord."  If  the  Lord  spake  not, 
then  man  spake  it,  and  man  hath  no  lordship  to  command  the  conscience : 
yet  modern  interpreters  will  have  it  a  command,  maugre  St.  Paul  himself; 
they  will  make  him  a  prophet  like  Caiaphas,  to  speak  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
not  thinking,  nay  denying  to  think :  though  he  disavow  to  have  received  it 
from  the  Lord,  his  word  shall  not  be  taken ;  though  an  apostle,  he  shall  be 
borne  down  in  his  own  epistle,  by  a  race  of  expositors  who  presume  to  know 
from  whom  he  spake,  better  than  he  himself.  Paul  deposes,  that  the  Lord 
speaks  not  this ;  they,  that  the  Lord  speaks  it :  can  this  be  less  than  to 
brave  him  with  a  full-faced  contradiction  ?  Certainly  to  such  a  violence  as 
this,  for  I  cannot  call  it  an  expounding,  what  a  man  should  answer  I  know 
not,  unless  that  if  it  be  their  pleasure  next  to  put  a  gag  into  the  apostle's 
mouth,  they  are  already  furnished  with  a  commodious  audacity  toward  the 
attempt.  Beza  would  seem  to  shun  the  contradictory,  by  telling  us  that  the 
Lord  spake  it  not  in  person,  as  he  did  the  former  precept.  But  how  many 
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other  doctrines  doth  St.  Paul  deliver,  which  the  Lord  spake  not  in  person, 
and  yet  never  uses  this  preamble  but  in  things  indifferent !  So  long  as  we 
receive  him  for  a  messenger  of  God,  for  him  to  stand  sorting  sentences, 
what  the  Lord  spake  in  person,  and  what  he,  not  the  Lord  in  person,  would 
be  but  a  chill  trifling,  and  his  readers  might  catch  an  ague  the  while.  But 
if  we  shall  supply  the  grammatical  ellipsis  regularly,  and  as  we  must  in  the 
same  tense,  all  will  be  then  clear,  for  we  cannot  supply  it  thus,  To  the  rest  I 
speak,  the  Lord  spake  not ;  but  I  speak,  the  Lord  speaks  not."  If  then  the 
Lord  neither  spake  in  person,  nor  speaks  it  now,  the  apostle  testifying  both, 
it  follows  duly,  that  this  can  be  no  command.  Forsooth  the  fear  is,  lest 
this,  not  being  a  command,  would  prove  an  evangelic  counsel,  and  so  make 
way  for  supererogations.  As  if  the  apostle  could  not  speak  his  mind  in 
things  indifferent,  as  he  doth  in  four  or  five  several  places  of  this  chapter 
with  the  like  preface  of  not  commanding,  but  that  the  doubted  inconveni 
ence  of  supererogating  must  needs  rush  in.  And  how  adds  it  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  (for  this  also  they  object,)  whenas  the  apostle  by  his  Christian 
prudence  guides  us  in  the  liberty  which  God  hath  left  us  to,  without  com 
mand  ?  Could  not  the  Spirit  of  God  instruct  us  by  him  what  was  free,  as 
well  as  what  was  not  ?  But  what  need  I  more,  when  Cameron,  an  ingenu 
ous  writer,  and  in  high  esteem,  solidly  confutes  the  surmise  of  a  command 
here,  and  among  other  words  hath  these;  that  "when  Paul  speaks  as  an 
apostle,  he  uses  this  form,  f  The  Lord  saith,  not  I,'  ver.  10 ;  but  as  a  pri 
vate  man  he  saith,  fl  speak,  not  the  Lord.'  "  And  thus  also  all  the  prime 
fathers,  Austin,  Jerom,  and  the  rest,  understood  this  place. 

Fifthly,  The  very  stating  of  the  question  declares  this  to  be  no  command ; 
"If  any  brother  hath  an  unbelieving  wife,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with 
him,  let  him  not  put  her  away."  For  the  Greek  word  awtvSoxei  does  not 
imply  only  her  being  pleased  to  stay,  but  his  being  pleased  to  let  her  stay; 
it  must  be  a  consent  of  them  both.  Nor  can  the  force  of  this  word  be  ren 
dered  less,  without  either  much  negligence  or  iniquity  of  him  that  otherwise 
translates  it.  And  thus  the  Greek  church  also,  and  their  synods  understood 
it,  who  best  knew  what  their  own  language  meant,  as  appears  by  Matthaeus 
Monachus,  an  author  set  forth  by  Leunclavius,  and  of  antiquity  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  Balsamon,  who  writes  upon  the  canons  of  the  apostles :  this  au 
thor  in  his  chapter,  "that  marriage  is  not  to  be  made  with  heretics,"  thus 
recites  the  second  canon  of  the  6th  synod  :  "As  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul 
determines ;  If  the  believing  wife  choose  to  live  with  the  unbelieving  hus 
band,  or  the  believing  husband  with  the  unbelieving  wife.  Mark,"  saith 
he,  "how  the  apostle  here  condescends;  if  the  believer  please  to  dwell  with 
the  unbeliever ;  so  that  if  he  please  not,  out  of  doubt  the  marriage  is  dis 
solved.  And  I  am  persuaded  it  was  so  in  the  beginning,  and  thus  preached." 
And  thereupon  gives  an  example  of  one,  who  though  not  deserted,  yet  by 
the  decree  of  Theodotus  the  patriarch  divorced  an  unbelieving  wife.  What 
therefore  depends  in  the  plain  state  of  this  question  on  the  consent  and  well 
liking  of  them  both  must  not  be  a  command.  Lay  next  the  latter  end  of 
the  llth  verse  to  the  12th,  (for  wherefore  else  is  logic  taught  us?)  in  a 
discreet  axiom,  as  it  can  be  no  other  by  the  phrase  ;  "  The  Lord  saith,  Let 
not  the  husband  put  away  his  wTife :  but  I  say,  Let  him  not  put  away  a  mis 
believing  wife."  This  sounds,  as  if  by  the  judgment  of  Paul  a  man  might 
put  away  any  wife  but  the  misbelieving ;  or  else  the  parts  are  not  discreet, 
or  dissentany,  for  both  conclude  not  putting  away,  and  consequently  in  such 
a  form  the  proposition  is  ridiculous.  Of  necessity  therefore  the  former  part 
of  this  sentence  must  be  conceived,  as  understood,  and  silently  granted, 
that  although  the  Lord  command  to  divorce  an  infidel,  yet  I,  not  the  Lord 
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command  you.  No,  but  give  my  judgment,  that  for  some  evangelic  reasons 
a  Christian  may  be  permitted  not  to  divorce  her.  Thus  while  we  reduce  the 
brevity  of  St.  Paul  to  a  plainer  sense,  by  the  needful  supply  of  that  which 
was  granted  between  him  and  the  Corinthians,  the  very  logic  of  his  speech 
extracts  him  confessing,  that  the  Lord's  command  lay  in  a  seeming  contra 
riety  to  this  his  counsel :  and  that  he  meant  not  to  thrust  out  a  command 
of  the  Lord  by  a  new  one  of  his  own,  as  one  nail  drives  another,  but  to  re 
lease  us  from,  the  rigour  of  it,  by  the  right  of  the  gospel,  so  far  forth  as  a 
charitable  cause  leads  us  in  the  hope  of  winning  another  soul  without  the 
peril  of  losing  our  own..  For  this  is  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  to  teach  us  that 
"the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,"  1  Tim.  i.,  not  the  drudging  out 
a  poor  and  worthless  duty  forced  from  us  by  the  tax  and  tale  of  so  many 
letters.  This  doctrine  therefore  can  be  no  command,  but  it  must  contradict 
the  moral  law,  the  gospel,  and  the  apostle  himself,  both  elsewhere  and  here 
also  even  in  the  act  of  speaking. 

If  then  it  be  no  command,  it  must  remain  to  be  a  permission,  and  that 
not  absolute,  for  so  it  would  be  still  contrary  to  the  law,  but  with  such  a 
caution  as  breaks  not  the  law,  but  as  the  manner  of  the  gospel  is,  fulfils  it 
through  charity.  The  law  had  two  reasons,  the  one  was  ceremonial,  the 
pollution  that  all  Gentiles  were  to  the  Jews ;  this  the  vision  of  Peter  had 
abolished,  Acts  x.,  and  cleansed  all  creatures  to  the  use  of  a  Christian.  The 
Corinthians  understood  not  this,  but  feared,  lest  dwelling  in  matrimony  with 
an  unbeliever,  they  were  defiled.  The  apostle  discusses  that  scruple  with 
an  evangelic' reason,  showing  them  that  although  God  heretofore  under  the 
law,  not  intending  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  except  some  special  ones, 
held  them  as  polluted  things  to  the  Jew,  yet  now  purposing  to  call  them  in, 
he  hath  purified  them  from  that  legal  uncleanness  wherein  they  stood,  to 
use  and  to  be  used  in  a  pure  manner. 

For  saith  he,  "The  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and 
the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband,  else  were  your  children 
unclean  ;  but  now  they  are  holy."  That  is,  they  are  sanctified  to  you,  from 
that  legal  impurity  which  you  so  fear ;  and  are  brought  into  a  near  capacity 
to  be  holy,  if  they  believe,  and  to  have  free  access  to  holy  things.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  being  God's  creatures,  a  Christian  hath  power  to  use  them 
according  to  their  proper  use;  in  as  much  as  now,  "all  things  to  the  pure 
are  become  pure."  In  this  legal  respect  therefore  ye  need  not  doubt  to 
continue  in  marriage  with  an  unbeliever.  Thus  others  also  expound  this 
place,  and  Cameron  especially.  This  reason  warrants  us  only  what  we  may 
do  without  fear  of  pollution,  does  not  bind  us  that  we  must.  But  the  other 
reason  of  the  law  to  divorce  an  infidel  was  moral,  the  avoiding  of  enticement 
from  the  true  faith.  This  cannot  shrink;  but  remains  in  as  full  force  as 
ever,  to  save  the  actual  Christian  from  the  snare  of  a  misbeliever.  Yet  if 
a  Christian  full  of  grace  and  spiritual  gifts,  finding  the  misbeliever  not  fro- 
wardly  affected,  fears  not  a  seducing,  but  hopes  rather  a  gaining,  who  sees 
not  that  this  moral  reason  is  not  violated  by  not  divorcing,  which  the  law 
commanded  to  do,  but  better  fulfilled  by  the  excellence  of  the  gospel  work 
ing  through  charity?  For  neither  the  faithful  is  seduced,  and  the  unfaithful 
is  either  saved,  or  with  all  discharge  of  love  and  evangelic  duty  sought  to 
be  saved.  But  contrariwise,  if  the  infirm  Christian  shall  be  commanded 
here  against  his  mind,  against  his  hope,  and  against  his  strength,  to  dwell 
with  all  the  scandals,  the  household  persecutions,  or  alluring  temptations 
of  an  infidel,  how  is  not  the  gospel  by  this  made  harsher  than  the  law,  and 
more  yoking  ?  Therefore  the  apostle,  ere  he  deliver  this  other  reason  why 
we  need  not  in  all  haste  put  away  an  infidel,  his  mind  misgiving  him,  lest 
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jie  should  seem  to  be  the  imposer  of  a  new  command,  stays  not  for  method, 
but  with  an  abrupt  speed  inserts  the  declaration  of  their  liberty  in  this 
matter. 

"But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart;  a  brother  or  a  sister  is 
not  under  bondage  in  such  cases:  but  God  hath  called  us  to  peace." 

"But  if  the  unbelieving  depart."]  This  cannot  be  restrained  to  local 
departure  only :  for  who  knows  not  that  an  offensive  society  is  worse  than 
a  forsaking  ?  If  his  purpose  of  cohabitation  be  to  endanger  the  life,  or  the 
conscience,  Beza  himself  is  half  persuaded,  that  this  may  purchase  to  the 
faithful  person  the  same  freedom  that  a  desertion  may ;  and  so  Gerard  and 
others  whom  he  cites.  If  therefore  he  depart  in  affection ;  if  he  depart  from 
giving  hope  of  his  conversion ;  if  he  disturb,  or  scoff  at  religion,  seduce  or 
tempt ;  if  he  rage,  doubtless  not  the  weak  only,  but  the  strong  may  leave 
him  :  if  not  for  fear,  yet  for  the  dignity's  sake  of  religion,  which  cannot  be 
liable  to  all  base  affronts,  merely  for  the  worshipping  of  a  civil  marriage. 
I  take  therefore  "  departing"  to  be  as  large  as  the  negative  of  being  well 
pleased  :  that  is,  if  he  be  not  pleased  for  the  present  to  live  lovingly,  quietly, 
inoffensively,  so  as  may  give  good  hope  ;  which  appears  well  by  that  which 
follows. 

"A  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases."]  If  St.  Paul 
provide  seriously  against  the  bondage  of  a  Christian,  it  is  not  the  only  bon 
dage  to  live  unmarried  for  a  deserting  infidel,  but  to  endure  his  presence 
intolerably,  to  bear  indignities  against  his  religion  in  words  or  deeds,  to  be 
wearied  with  seducements,  to  have  idolatries  and  superstitions  ever  before 
his  eyes,  to  be  tormented  with  impure  and  profane  conversation ;  this 
must  needs  be  bondage  to  a  Christian  :  is  this  left  all  unprovided  for,  without 
remedy,  or  freedom  granted  ?  Undoubtedly  no ;  for  the  apostle  leaves  it 
further  to  be  considered  with  prudence,  w7hat  bondage  a  brother  or  sister  is 
not  under,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  as  he  speaks  himself  plurally,  "in  such 
cases." 

"  But  God  hath  called  us  to  peace."]  To  peace,  not  to  bondage,  not  to 
brabbles  and  contentions  with  him  who  is  not  pleased  to  live  peaceably,  as 
marriage  and  Christianity  require.  And  where  strife  arises  from  a  cause 
hopeless  to  be  allayed,  what  better  way  to  peace  than  by  separating  that 
which  is  ill  joined  ?  It  is  not  divorce  that  first  breaks  the  peace  of  a  family, 
as  some  fondly  comment  on  this  place ;  but  it  is  peace  already  broken, 
which,  when  other  cures  fail  can  only  be  restored  to  the  faultless  person  by 
a  necessary  divorce.  And  St.  Paul  here  warrants  us  to  seek  peace,  rather 
than  to  remain  in  bondage.  If  God  hath  called  us  to  peace,  why  should 
we  not  follow  him,  wrhy  should  we  miserably  stay  in  perpetual  discord  under 
a  servitude  not  required  ? 

"  For  what  knowest  thou,  0  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  hus 
band,"  &c.]  St.  Paul  having  thus  cleared  himself,  not  to  go  about  the  mining 
of  our  Christian  liberty,  not  to  cast  a  snare  upon  us,  which  to  do  he  so  much 
hated,  returns  now  to  the  second  reason  of  that  law,  to  put  away  an  infidel  for 
fear  of  seducement,  which  he  does  not  here  contradict  with  a  command  now 
to  venture  that ;  but  if  neither  the  infirmity  of  the  Christian,  nor  the  strength 
of  the  unbeliever,  be  feared,  but  hopes  appearing  that  he  may  be  won,  he 
judges  it  no  breaking  of  that  law,  though  the  believer  be  permitted  to  for 
bear  divorce,  and  can  abide,  without  the  peril  of  seducement,  to  offer  the 
charity  of  a  salvation  to  wife  or  husband,  which  is  the  fulfilling,  not  the 
transgressing,  of  that  lawr ;  and  well  worth  the  undertaking  with  much  hazard 
and  patience.  For  what  knowest  thou,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  ; 
that  is,  till  all  means  convenient  and  possible  with  discretion  and  pro- 
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bability,  as  human  things  are,  have  been  used.  For  Christ  himself  sends 
not  our  hope  on  pilgrimage  to  the  world's  end ;  but  sets  it  bounds,  beyond 
which  we  need  not  wait  on  a  brother,  much  less  on  an  infidel.  If  after  such 
a  time  we  may  count  a  professing  Christian  no  better  than  a  heathen,  after 
less  time  perhaps  we  may  cease  to  hope  of  a  heathen,  that  he  will  turn 
Christian.  Otherwise,  to  bind  us  harder  than  the  law,  and  tell  us  we  are 
not  under  bondage,  is  mere  mockery.  If,  till  the  unbeliever  please  to  part, 
we  may  not  stir  from  the  house  of  our  bondage,  then  certain  this  our  liberty 
is  not  grounded  in  the  purchase  of  Christ,  but  in  the  pleasure  of  a  miscre 
ant.  What  knows  the  loyal  husband,  whether  he  may  not  save  the  adul 
teress  ?  he  is  not  therefore  bound  to  receive  her.  What  knows  the  wife,  but 
she  may  reclaim  her  husband  who  hath  deserted  her?  Yet  the  reformed 
churches  do  not  enjoin  her  to  wait  longer  than  after  the  contempt  of  an 
ecclesiastical  summons.  Beza  himself  here  befriends  us  with  a  remarkable 
speech,  "What  could  be  firmly  constituted  in  human  matters,  if  under 
pretence  of  expecting  grace  from  above,  it  should  be  never  lawful  for  us 
to  seek  our  right  ?"  And  yet  in  other  cases  not  less  reasonable  to  obtain  a 
most  just  and  needful  remedy  by  divorce,  he  turns  the  innocent  party  to  a 
task  of  prayers  beyond  the  multitude  of  beads  and  rosaries,  to  beg  the  gift 
of  chastity  in  recompense  of  an  injurious  marriage.  But  the  apostle  is 
evident  enough,  "  we  are  not  under  bondage;"  trusting  that  he  writes  to 
those  who  are  not  ignorant  what  bondage  is,  to  let  supercilious  determiners 
cheat  them  of  their  freedom.  God  hath  called  us  to  peace,  and  so  doubtless 
hath  left  in  our  hands  how  to  obtain  it  seasonably :  if  it  be  not  our  own  choice 
to  sit  ever  like  novices  wretchedly  servile. 

Thus  much  the  apostle  in  this  question  between  Christian  and  pagan,  to 
us  now  of  little  use  ;  yet  supposing  it  written  for  our  instruction,  as  it  may 
be  rightly  applied,  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  difference  between  a  true 
believer  and  a  heretic,  or  any  one  truly  religious  either  deserted  or  seeking 
divorce  from  any  one  grossly  erroneous  or  profane,  may  be  referred  hither. 
For  St.  Paul  leaves  us  here  the  solution  not  of  this  case  only,  which  little 
concerns  us,  but  of  such  like  cases,  which  may  occur  to  us.  For  where 
the  reasons  directly  square,  who  can  forbid  why  the  verdict  should  not  be 
the  same  ?  But  this  the  common  writers  allow  us  not.  And  yet  from  this 
text,  which  in  plain  words  give  liberty  to  none,  unless  deserted  by  an  infidel, 
they  collect  the  same  freedom,  though  the  desertion  be  not  for  religion, 
which  as  I  conceive,  they  need  not  do ;  but  may  without  straining,  reduce 
it  to  the  cause  of  fornication.  For  first,  they  confess  that  desertion  is  seldom 
without  a  just  suspicion  of  adultery:  next,  it  is  a  breach  of  marriage  in  the 
same  kind,  and  in  some  sort  worse:  for  adultery,  though  it  give  to  another, 
yet  it  bereaves  not  all ;  but  the  deserter  wholly  denies  all  right,  and  makes  one 
flesh  twain,  which  is  counted  the  absolutest  breach  of  matrimony,  and  causes 
the  other,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  commit  sin,  by  being  so  left.  Never 
theless,  those  reasons,  which  they  bring  of  establishing  by  this  place  the 
like  liberty  from  any  desertion,  are  fair  and  solid  :  and  if  the  thing  be  law 
ful,  and  can  be  proved  so,  more  ways  than  one,  so  much  the  safer.  Their 
arguments  I  shall  here  recite,  and  that  they  may  not  come  idle,  shall  use 
them  to  make  good  the  like  freedom  to  divorce  for  other  causes ;  and  that 
we  are  no  more  under  bondage  to  any  heinous  default  against  the  main 
ends  of  matrimony,  than  to  a  desertion:  first  they  allege  that  1  to  Tim.  v. 
8,  "  If  any  provide  noi  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  But  a  deserter,  say  they,  "  can  have  no  care 
of  them  who  are  most  his  own  ;  therefore  the  deserted  party  is  not  less  to 
be  righted  against  such  a  one,  than  against  an  infidel."  With  the  same 
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evidence  I  argue,  that  man  or  wife,  who  hates  in  wedlock,  is  perpetually 
unsociable,  unpeaceful,  or  unduteous,  either  not  being  able,  or  not  willing 
to  perform  what  the  main  ends  of  marriage  demand  in  help  and  solace,  can 
not  be  said  to  care  for  who  should  be  dearest  in  the  house ;  therefore  is 
worse  than  an  infidel  in  both  regards,  either  in  undertaking  a  duty  which 
he  cannot  perform,  to  the  undeserved  and  unspeakable  injury  of  the  other 
party  so  defrauded  and  betrayed,  or  not  performing  what  he  hath  under 
taken,  whenas  he  may  or  might  have,  to  the  perjury  of  himself,  more  irre 
ligious  than  heathenism.  The  blameless  person  therefore  hath  as  good  a 
plea  to  sue  out  his  delivery  from  this  bondage,  as  from  the  desertion  of  an 
infidel.  Since  most  writers  cannot  but  grant  that  desertion  is  not  only  a  local 
absence,  but  an  intolerable  society ;  or  if  they  grant  it  not,  the  reasons  of 
St.  Paul  grant  it,  with  as  much  leave  as  they  grant  to  enlarge  a  particular 
freedom  from  paganism,  into  a  general  freedom  from  any  desertion.  Secondly, 
they  reason  from  the  likeness  of  either  fact,  "  the  same  law  redounds  to  the 
deserted  by  a  Christian,  as  by  an  infidel,  the  same  peril  of  temptation." 
And  I  in  like  manner  affirm,  that  if  honest  and  free  persons  may  be  allowed 
to  know  what  is  most  to  their  own  loss  the  same  loss  and  discontent,  but 
worse  disquiet  with  continual  misery  and  temptation,  resides  in  the  company, 
or  better  called  the  persecution  of  an  unfit,  or  an  unpeaceable  consort,  than 
by  his  desertion.  For  then  the  deserted  may  enjoy  himself  at  least.  And  he 
who  deserts  is  more  favourable  to  the  party  wrhom  his  presence  afflicts,  than 
that  importunate  thing,  which  is  and  will  be  ever  conversant  before  the 
eyes,  a  loyal  and  individual  vexation.  As  for  those  who  still  rudely  urge 
it  no  loss  to  marriage,  no  desertion,  so  long  as  the  flesh  is  present,  and 
offers  a  benevolence  that  hates,  or  is  justly  hated  ;  I  am  not  of  that  vulgar 
and  low  persuasion,  to  think  such  forced  embracements  as  these  worth  the 
honour,  or  the  humanity  of  marriage,  but  far  beneath  the  soul  of  a  rational 
and  freeborn  man.  Thirdly,  they  say,  "  It  is  not  the  infidelity  of  the  de 
serter,  but  the  desertion  of  the  infidel,  from  which  the  apostle  gives  this 
freedom  :"  and  I  join,  that  the  apostle  could  as  little  require  our  subjection 
to  an  unfit  and  injurious  bondage  present,  as  to  an  infidel  absent.  To  free 
us  from  that  which  is  an  evil  by  being  distant,  and  not  from  that  which  is 
an  inmate,  and  in  the  bosom  evil,  argues  an  improvident  and  careless 
deliverer.  And  thus  all  occasions,  which  way  soever  they  turn,  are  not 
unofficious  to  administer  something  which  may  conduce  to  explain  or  to 
defend  the  assertion  of  this  book  touching  divorce.  I  complain  of  nothing, 
but  that  it  is  indeed  too  copious  to  be  the  matter  of  a  dispute,  or  a  defence, 
rather  to  be  yielded,  as  in  the  best  ages,  a  thing  of  common  reason,  not 
of  controversy.  What  have  I  left  to  say  ?  I  fear  to  be  more  elaborate  in 
such  a  perspicuity  as  this ;  lest  I  should  seem  not  to  teach,  but  to  upbraid 
the  dullness  of  an  age  ;  not  to  commune  with  reason  in  men,  but  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  reason  from  among  men :  this  only,  and  not  the  want  of  more  to 
say,  is  the  limit  of  my  discourse. 

Who  among  the  fathers  have  interpreted  the  words  of  Christ  concerning 
divorce,  as  is  here  interpreted;  and  what  the  civil  law  of  Christian 
emperors  in  the  primitive  church  determined. 

Although  testimony  be  in  logic  an  argument  rightly  called  "inartificial," 
and  doth  not  solidly  fetch  the  truth  by  multiplicity  of  authors,  nor  argue 
a  thing  false  by  the  few  that  hold  so ;  yet  seeing  most  men  from  their 
youth  so  accustom,  as  riot  to  scan  reason,  nor  clearly  to  apprehend  it,  but 
to  trust  for  that  the  names  and  numbers  of  such,  as  have  got,  and  many 
times  undeservedly,  the  reputation  among  them  to  know  much;  and  because 
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there  is  vulgar  also  of  teachers  who  are  as  blindly  by  whom  they  fancy  led, 
as  they  lead  the  people,  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  them  who  had  rather  list 
themselves  under  this  weaker  sort,  and  follow  authorities,  to  take  notice 
that  this  opinion,  which  I  bring,  hath  been  favoured,  and  by  some  of  those 
affirmed,  who  in  their  time  were  able  to  carry  what  they  taught,  had  they 
urged  it,  through  all  Christendom ;  or  to  have  left  it  such  a  credit  with  all 
good  men,  as  they  who  could  not  boldly  use  the  opinion,  would  have  feared 
to  censure  it.  But  since  by  his  appointment  on  whom  the  times  and  seasons 
wait,  every  point  of  doctrine  is  not  fatal  to  be  thoroughly  sifted  out  in  every 
age ;  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  find,  that  the  thoughts  of  wisest  heads 
heretofore,  and  hearts  no  less  reverenced  for  devotion,  have  tended  this 
way,  and  contributed  their  lot  in  some  good  measure  towards  this  which 
hath  been  here  attained.  Others  of  them,  arid  modern  especially,  have 
been  as  full  in  the  assertion,  though  not  so  full  in  the  reason ;  so  that  either 
in  this  regard,  or  in  the  former,  I  shall  be  manifest  in  a  middle  fortune  to 
meet  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  being  something  first. 

But  I  defer  not  what  I  undertook  to  show,  that  in  the  church  both  pri 
mitive  and  reformed,  the  words  of  Christ  have  been  understood  to  grant 
divorce  for  other  causes  than  adultery;  and  that  the  word  fornication,  in 
marriage,  hath  a  larger  sense  than  that  commonly  supposed. 

Justin  Martyr  in  his  first  Apology,  written  within  fifty  years  after  St.  John 
died,  relates  a  story  which  Eusebius  transcribes,  that  a  certain  matron  of 
Rome,  the  wife  of  a  vicious  husband,  herself  also  formerly  vicious,  but 
converted  to  the  faith,  and  persuading  the  same  to  her  husband,  at  least  the 
amendment  of  his  wicked  life;  upon- his  not  yielding  to  her  daily  entreaties 
and  persuasions  in  this  behalf,  procured  by  law  to  be  divorced  from  him. 
This  was  neither  for  adultery,  nor  desertion,  but  as  the  relation  says,  "  es 
teeming  it  an  ungodly  thing  to  be  the  consort  of  bed  with  him,  who  against 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  right  sought  out  voluptuous  ways."  Suppose  he 
endeavoured  some  unnatural  abuse,  as  the  Greek  admits  that  meaning,  it 
cannot  yet  be  called  adultery ;  it  therefore  could  be  thought  worthy  of  di 
vorce  no  otherwise  than  as  equivalent,  or  worse ;  and  other  vices  will  ap 
pear  in  other  respects  as  much  divorcive.  Next,  it  is  said  her  friends 
advised  her  to  stay  a  while  ;  and  what  reason  gave  they?  not  because  they 
held  unlawful  what  she  purposed,  but  because  they  thought  she  might 
longer  yet  hope  his  repentance.  She  obeyed,  till  the  man  going  to  Alex 
andria,  and  from  thence  reported  to  grow  still  more  impenitent,  not  for  any 
adultery  or  desertion,  whereof  neither  can  be  gathered,  but  saith  the  Martyr, 
and  speaks  it  like  one  approving,  "  lest  she  should  be  partaker  of  his  un 
righteous  and  ungodly  deeds,  remaining  in  wedlock,  the  communion  of  bed 
and  board  with  Such  a  person,  she  left  him  by  a  lawful  divorce."  This 
cannot  but  give  us  the  judgment  of  the  church  in  those  pure  and  next  to 
apostolic  times.  For  how  else  could  the  woman  have  been  permitted,  or 
here  not  reprehended  ?  and  if  a  wife  might  then  do  this  without  reproof,  a 
husband  certainly  might  no  less,  if  not  more. 

Tertullian  in  the  same  age,  writing  his  fourth  Book  against  Marcion, 
witnesses  "  that  Christ,  by  his  answer  to  the  Pharisees,  protected  the  con 
stitution  of  Moses  as  his  own,  and  directed  the  institution  of 'the  Creator," 
for  I  alter  not  his  Carthaginian  phrase;  "he  excused  rather  than  destroyed 
the  constitution  of  Moses ;  I  say,  he  forbid  conditionally,  if  any  one  there 
fore  put  away,  that  he  may  marry  another:  so  that  if  he  prohibited  condi 
tionally,  then  not  wholly:  and  what  he  forbad  not  wholly,  he  permitted 
otherwise,  where  the  cause  ceases  for  which  he  prohibited:"  that  is,  when 
a  man  makes  it  not  the  cause  of  his  putting  away,  merely  that  he  may  marry 
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again.  "  Christ  teaches  not  contrary  to  Moses,  the  justice  of  divorce  hath 
Christ  the  asserter:  he  would  not  have  marriage  separate,  nor  kept  with 
ignominy,  permitting  then  a  divorce ;"  and  guesses  that  this  vehemence  of 
our  Saviour's  sentence  was  chiefly  bent  against  Herod,  as  was  cited  before. 
Which  leaves  it  evident  how  Tertullian  interpreted  this  prohibition  of  our 
Saviour:  for  wThereas  the  text  is,  "  Whosoever  putteth  away,  and  marrieth 
another,"  wherefore  should  Tertullian  explain  it,  "  Whosoever  putteth 
away  that  he  may  marry  another,"  but  to  signify  his  opinion,  that  our  Sa 
viour  did  not  forbid  divorce  from  an  unworthy  yoke,  but  forbid  the  malice 
or  the  lust  of  a  needless  change,  and  chiefly  those  plotted  divorces  then  in  use  ? 

Origen  in  the  next  century  testifies  to  have  known  certain  who  had  the 
government  of  churches  in  his  time,  who  permitted  some  to  marry,  while 
yet  their  former  husbands  lived,  and  excuses  the  deed,  as  done  "  not  with 
out  cause,  though  without  Scripture,"  which  confirms  that  cause  not  to  be 
adultery ;  for  how  then  was  it  against  Scripture  that  they  married  again  ? 
And  a  little  beneath,  for  I  cite  his  seventh  homily  on  Matthew,  saith  he, 
"  to  endure  faults  worse  than  adultery  and  fornication,  seems  a  thing  un 
reasonable;"  and  disputes  therefore  that  Christ  did  not  speak  by  "  way  of 
precept,  but  as  it  were  expounding."  By  which  and  the  like  speeches, 
Origen  declares  his  mind,  far  from  thinking  that  our  Saviour  confined  all 
the  causes  of  divorce  to  actual  adultery. 

Lactantius,  of  the  age  that  succeeded,  speaking  of  this  matter  in  the  6th 
of  his  "  Institutions,"  hath  these  words:  "But  lest  any  think  he  may  cir 
cumscribe  divine  precepts,  let  this  be  added,  that  all  misinterpreting,  and 
occasion  of  fraud  or  death  maybe  removed,  he  commits  adultery  who  mar 
ries  the  divorced  wrife ;  and  besides  the  crime  of  adultery,  divorces  a  wife 
that  he  may  marry  another."  To  divorce  and  marry  another,  arid  to  di 
vorce  that  he  may  marry  another,  are  two  different  things ;  and  imply  that 
Lactantius  thought  not  this  place  the  forbidding  of  all  necessary  divorce, 
but  such  only  as  proceeded  from  the  wanton  desire  of  a  future  choice,  not 
from  the  burden  of  a  present  affliction. 

About  this  time  the  council  of  Eliberis  in  Spain  decreed  the  husband  ex 
communicate,  "  if  he  kept  his  wife  being  an  adulteress ;  but  if  he  left  her, 
he  might  after  ten  years  be  received  into  communion,  if  he  retained  her  any 
while  in  his  house  after  the  adultery  known."  The  council  of  Neocffisaria, 
in  the  year  314,  decreed,  That  if  the  wife  of  any  laic  were  convicted  of 
adultery,  that  man  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  ministry:  if  after  ordina 
tion  it  were  committed,  he  was  to  divorce  her ;  if  not  he  could  not  hoid  his 
ministry.  The  council  of  Nantes  condemned  in  seven  years'  penance  the 
husband  that  would  reconcile  with  an  adulteress.  But  how  proves  this 
that  other  causes  may  divorce  ?  It  proves  thus :  There  can  be  but  two 
causes  why  these  councils  enjoined  so  strictly  the  divorcing  of  an  adulte 
ress,  either  as  an  offender  against  God,  or  against  the  husband ;  in  the  latter 
respect  they  could  not  impose  on  him  to  divorce ;  for  every  man  is  the 
master  of  his  own  forgiveness ;  who  shall  hinder  him  to  pardon  the  injuries 
done  against  himself?  It  follows  therefore,  that  the  divorce  of  an  adulteress 
was  commanded  by  these  three  councils,  as  it  was  a  sin  against  God  ;  and 
by  all  consequence  they  could  not  but  believe  that  other  sins  as  heinous 
might  with  equal  justice  be  the  ground  of  a  divorce. 

Basil  in  his  73d  rule,  as  Chamier  numbers  it,  thus  determines ;  "  That 
divorce  ought  not  to  be,  unless  for  adultery,  or  the  hinderance  to  a  godly 
life."  What  doth  this  but  proclaim  aloud  more  causes  of  divorce  than 
adultery,  if  by  other  sins  besides  this,  in  wife  or  husband,  the  godliness  of 
the  better  person  may  be  certainly  hindered  and  endangered  ? 
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Epiphanius  no  less  ancient,  writing  against  heretics,  and  therefore  should 
himself  be  orthodoxal  above  others,  acquaints  us  in  his  second  book,  Torn. 
1,  not  that  his  private  persuasion  was,  but  that  the  whole  church  in  his 
time  generally  thought  other  causes  of  divorce  lawful  besides  adultery,  as 
comprehended  under  that  name :  "  If,"  saith  he,  "  a  divorce  happen  for 
any  cause,  either  fornication  or  adultery,  or  any  heinous  fault,  the  word  of 
God  blames  not  either  the  man  or  wife  marrying  again,  nor  cuts  them  off 
from  the  congregation,  or  from  life,  but  bears  with  the  infirmity ;  not  that 
he  may  keep  both  wives,  but  that  leaving  the  former  he  may  be  lawfully 
joined  to  the  latter:  the  holy  word,  and  the  holy  church  of  God,  commise 
rates  this  man,  especially  if  he  be  otherwise  of  good  conversation,  and  live 
according  to  God's  law."  This  place  is  clearer  than  exposition,  and  needs 
no  comment. 

Ambrose,  on  the  16th  of  Luke,  teaches  "  that  all  wedlock  is  not  God's 
joining:"  and  to  the  19th  of  Prov.  "  That  a  wife  is  prepared  of  the  Lord," 
as  the  old  Latin  translates  it,  he  answers,  that  the  Septuagint  renders  it,  "  a 
wife  is  fitted  by  the  Lord,  and  tempered  to  a  kind  of  harmony ;  and  where 
that  harmony  is,  there  God  joins ;  where  it  is  not,  there  dissension  reigns, 
which  is  not  from  God,  for  God  is  love."  This  he  brings  to  prove  the 
marrying  of  Christian  with  Gentile  to  be  no  marriage,  and  consequently 
divorced  without  sin :  but  he  who  sees  not  this  argument  how  plainly  it 
serves  to  divorce  any  untunable,  or  unatonable  matrimony,  sees  little.  On 
the  first  to  the  Cor.  vii.  he  grants  a  woman  may  leave  her  husband  not  only 
for  fornication^  "  but  for  apostacy,  and  inverting  nature,  though  not  marry 
again  ;  but  the  man  may ;"  here  are  causes  of  divorce  assigned  other  than 
adultery.  And  going  on,  he  affirms,  "  that  the  cause  of  God  is  greater  than 
the  cause  of  matrimony ;  that  the  reverence  of  wedlock  is  not  due  to  him 
who  hates  the  author  thereof;  that  no  matrimony  is  firm  without  devotion 
to  God  ;  that  dishonour  done  to  God  acquits  the  other  being  deserted  from 
the  bond  of  matrimony ;  that  the  faith  of  marriage  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
such."  If  these  contorted  sentences  be  aught  worth,  it  is  not  the  desertion 
that  breaks  what  is  broken,  but  the  impiety ;  and  who  then  may  not  for  that 
cause  better  divorce,  than  tarry  to  be  deserted  ?  or  these  grave  sayings  of 
St.  Ambrose  are  but  knacks. 

Jerom  on  the  19th  of  Matthew  explains,  that  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
or  the  "  suspicion  thereof,  a  man  may  freely  divorce."  What  can  breed 
that  suspicion,  but  sundry  faults  leading  that  way?  By  Jerom's  consent 
therefore  divorce  is  free  not  only  for  actual  adultery,  but  for  any  cause  that 
may  incline  a  wise  man  to  the  just  suspicion  thereof. 

Austin  also  must  be  remembered  among  those  who  hold,  that  this  in 
stance  of  fornication  gives  equal  inference  to  other  faults  equally  hateful, 
for  which  to  divorce :  and  therefore  in  his  books  to  Pollentius  he  disputes, 
"  that  infidelity,  as  being  a  greater  sin  than  adultery,  ought  so  much  the 
vather  cause  a  divorce."  And  on  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  under  the 
name  of  fornication,  will  have  "idolatry,  or  any  harmful  superstition,"  con 
tained,  which  are  not  thought  to  disturb  matrimony  so  directly  as  some 
other  obstinacies  and  disaffections,  more  against  the  daily  duties  of  that  co 
venant,  and  in  the  Eastern  tongues  not  unfrequently  called  fornication,  as 
hath  been  shown.  "  Hence  is  understood,"  saith  he,  "  that  not  only  for 
bodily  fornication,  but  for  that  which  draws  the  mind  from  God's  law,  and 
foully  corrupts  it,  a  man  may  without  fault  put  away  his  wife,  and  a  wife 
her  husband  ;  because  the  Lord  excepts  the  cause  of  fornication,  which 
fornication  we  are  constrained  to  interpret  in  a  general  sense."  And  in  the 
first  book  of  his  "  Retractations,"  chap.  16,  he  retracts  not  this  his  opinion, 
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but  commends  it  to  serious  consideration  ;  and  explains  that  he  counted  not 
there  all  sin  to  be  fornication,  but  the  more  detestable  sort  of  sins.  The 
cause  of  fornication  therefore  is  not  in  this  discourse  newly  interpreted  to 
signify  other  faults  infringing  the  duties  of  wedlock,  besides  adultery. 

Lastly,  the  council  of  Agatha  in  the  year  506^  Can.  25,  decreed,  that 
"  if  laymen  who  divorced  without  some  great  fault,  or  giving  no  probable 
cause,  therefore  divorced,  that  they  might  marry  some  unlawful  person,  or 
some  other  man's,  if  before  the  provincial  bishops  were  made  acquainted, 
or  judgment  passed,  they  presumed  this,  excommunication  was  the  penalty." 
Whence  it  follows,  that  if  the  cause  of  divorce  were  some  great  offence,  or 
that  they  gave  probable  causes  for  what  they  did,  and  did  not  therefore 
divorce,  that  they  might  presume  with  some  unlawful  person,  or  what  was 
another  man's,  the  censure  of  church  in  those  days  did  not  touch  them. 

Thus  having  alleged  enough  to  show,  after  what  manner  the  primitive 
church  for  above  500  years  understood  our  Saviour's  words  touching  di 
vorce,  I  shall  now,  with  a  labour  less  dispersed,  and  sooner  dispatched, 
bring  under  view  what  the  civil  law  of  those  times  constituted  about  this 
matter :  I  say  the  civil  law,  which  is  the  honour  of  every  true  civilian  to 
stand  for,  rather  than  to  count  that  for  law,  which  the  pontifical  canon  had 
enthralled  them  to,  and  instead  of  interpreting  a  generous  and  elegant  law, 
made  them  the  drudges  of  a  blockish  Rubric. 

Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  pious  emperors  both,  ordained  that,  "  as  by 
consent  lawful  marriages  were  made,  so  by  consent,  but  not  without  the 
bill  of  divorce,  they  might  be  dissolved  ;  and  to  dissolve  was  the  more 
difficult,  only  in  favour  of  the  children."  We  see  the  wisdom  and  piety 
of  that  age,  one  of  the  purest  and  learnedest  since  Christ,  conceived  no 
hinderance  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  but  that  a  divorce,  mutually  con 
sented,  might  be  suffered  by  the  law,  especially  if  there  were  no  children, 
or  if  there  were,  careful  provision  was  made.  And  further  saith  that  law7, 
(supposing  there  wanted  the  consent  of  either,)  "  We  design  the  causes  of 
divorce  by  this  most  wholesome  law ;  for  as  we  forbid  the  dissolving  of 
marriage  without  just  cause,  so  we  desire  that  a  husband  or  a  wife  distres 
sed  by  some  adverse  necessity,  should  be  freed  though  by  an  unhappy, 
yet  a  necessary  relief."  What  dram  of  wisdom  or  religion  (for  charity  is 
the  truest  religion)  could  there  be  in  that  knowing  age,  which  is  not  virtu 
ally  summed  up  in  this  most  just  law  ?  As  for  those  other  Christian  empe 
rors,  from  Constantine  the  first  of  them,  finding  the  Roman  law  in  this 
point  so  answerable  to  trie  Moasic,  it  might  be  the  likeliest  cause  why  they 
altered  nothing  to  restraint ;  but  if  aught,  rather  to  liberty,  for  the  help  and 
consideration  of  the  weaker  sex,  according  as  the  gospel  seems  to  make  the 
wife  more  equal  to  her  husband  in  these  conjugal  respects,  than  the  law  of 
Moses  doth.  Therefore  "  if  a  man  were  absent  from  his  wife  four  years, 
and  in  that  space  not  heard  of,  though  gone  to  war  in  the  service  of  the 
empire,"  she  might  divorce,  and  marry  another,  by  the  edict  of  Constantine 
to  Dalmatius,  Cod.  1.  5,  tit.  17.  And  this  was  an  age  of  the  church,  both 
ancient  and  cried  up  still  for  the  most  flourishing  in  knowledge  and  pious 
government  since  the  apostles.  But  to  return  to  this  law  of  Theodosius, 
with  this  observation  by  the  way,  that  still  as  the  church  corrupted,  as  the 
clergy  grew  more  ignorant,  and  yet  more  usurping  on  the  magistrate,  who 
also  now  declined,  so  still  divorce  grew  more  restrained  ;  though  certainly 
if  better  times  permitted  the  thing  that  worse  times  restrained,  it  would  not 
weakly  argue  that  the  permission  was  better,  and  the  restraint  worse.  This 
law  therefore  of  Theodosius,  wiser  in  this  than  the  most  of  his  successors, 
though  no  wiser  than  God  and  Moses,  reduced  the  causes  of  divorce  to  a 
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certain  number,  which  by  the  judicial  law  of  God,  and  all  recorded  human 
ity,  were  left  before  to  the  breast  of  each  husband,  provided  that  the  dismiss 
was  not  without  reasonable  conditions  to  the  wife.  But  this  was  a  restraint 
not  yet  come  to  extremes.  For  besides  adultery,  and  that  not  only  actual, 
but  suspected  by  many  signs  there  set  down,  any  fault  equally  punishable 
with  adultery,  or  equally  infamous,  might  be  the  cause  of  a  divorce.  Which 
informs  us  how  the  wisest  of  those  sages  understood  that  place  in  the  gospel, 
whereby  not  the  pilfering  of  a  benevolence  was  considered  as  the  main  and 
only  breach  of  wedlock,  as  is  now  thought,  but  the  breach  of  love  and  peace, 
a  more  holy  union  than  that  of  the  flesh ;  and  the  dignity  of  an  honest  per 
son  was  regarded  not  to  be  held  in  bondage  with  one  whose  ignominy  was 
infectious.  To  this  purpose  was  constituted  Cod.  1.  5,  tit.  17,  and  Authent. 
collat.  4,  tit.  i.  Novell.  22,  where  Justinian  added  three  causes  more.  In 
the  117  Novell,  most  of  the  same  causes  are  allowed,  but  the  liberty  of 
divorcing  by  consent  is  repealed  ;  but  by  whom  ?  by  Justinian,  not  a  wiser, 
not  a  more  religious  emperor  than  either  of  the  former,  but  noted  by  judi 
cious  writers  for  his  fickle  head  in  making  and  unmaking  laws ;  and  how 
Procopius,  a  good  historian,  and  a  counsellor  of  state  then  living,  deciphers 
him  in  his  other  actions,  I  willingly  omit.  Nor  was  the  church  then  in 
better  case,  but  had  the  corruption  of  a  hundred  declining  years  swept  on 
it,  when  the  statute  of  "  Consent"  was  called  in ;  which,  as  I  said,  gives 
us  every  way  more  reason  to  suspect  this  restraint,  more  than  that  liberty : 
which  therefore  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  the  succeeding  emperor,  was  recalled', 
Novell.  140,  atid  established  with  a  preface  more  wise  and  Christianly  than 
for  those  times,  declaring  the  necessity  to  restore  that  Theodosian  law,  if 
no  other  means  of  reconcilement  could  be  found.  And  by  whom  this  law 
was  abrogated,  or  how  long  after,  I  do  not  find  ;  but  that  those  other  causes 
remained  in  force  as  long  as  the  Greek  empire  subsisted,  and  were  assented 
to  by  that  church,  is  to  be  read  in  the  canons  and  edicts  compared  by  Pho- 
tius  the  patriarch,  with  the  avertiments  of  Balsamon  and  Matthseus  Mona- 
chus  thereon. 

But  long  before  those  days,  Leo,  the  son  of  Basilius  Macedo,  teigning 
about  the  year  886,  and  for  his  excellent  wisdom  surnamed  the  "  Philoso 
pher,"  constituted,  "  that  in  case  of  madness,  the  husband  might  divorce 
after  three  years,  the  wife  after  five."  Constit.  Leon.  Ill,  112.  This  de 
clares  how  he  expounded  our  Saviour,  and  derived  his  reasons  from  the 
institution,  which  in  his  preface  with  great  eloquence  are  set  down  ;  where 
of  a  passage  or  two  may  give  some  proof,  though  better  not  divided  from 
the  rest.  "  There  is  not,"  saith  he,  "  a  thing  more  necessary  to  preserve 
mankind,  than  the  help  given  him  from  his  own  rib  ;  both  God  and  nature 
so  teaching  us :  which  doing  so,  it  was  requisite  that  the  providence  of  law, 
or  if  any  other  care  be  to  the  good  of  man,  should  teach  and  ordain  those 
things  which  are  to  the  help  and  comfort  of  married  persons,  and  confirm 
the  end  of  marriage  purposed  in  the  beginning,  not  those  things  which  afflict 
and  bring  perpetual  misery  to  them."  Then  answers  the  objection,  that 
they  are  one  flesh  ;  "  If  matrimony  had  held  so  as  God  ordained  it,  he  were 
wicked  that  would  dissolve  it.  But  if  we  respect  this  in  matrimony,  that 
it  be  contracted  to  the  good  of  both,  how  shall  he,  who  for  some  great  evil 
feared,  persuades  not  to  marry  though  contracted,  not  persuade  to  unmarry, 
if  after  marriage  a  calamity  befall  ?  Should  we  bid  beware  lest  any  fall  into 
an  evil,  and  leave  him  helpless  who  by  human  error  is  fallen  therein  ? 
This  were  as  if  we  should  use  remedies" to  prevent  a  disease,  but  let  the 
sick  die  without  remedy."  The  rest  will  be  worth  reading  in  the  author. 
And  thus  we  have  the  judgment  first  of  primitive  fathers ;  next  of  the 
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imperial  law  not  disallowed  by  the  universal  church  in  ages  of  her  best 
authority ;  and  lastly,  of  the  whole  Greek  church  and  civil  state,  incorpo 
rating  their  canons  and  edicts  together,  that  divorce  was  lawful  for  other 
causes  equivalent  to  adultery,  contained  under  the  word  fornication.  So 
that  the  exposition  of  our  Saviour's  sentence  here  alleged  hath  all  these 
ancient  and  great  asserters  ;  is  therefore  neither  new  nor  licentious,  as  some 
would  persuade  the  commonalty ;  although  it  be  nearer  truth  that  nothing 
is  more  new  than  those  teachers  themselves,  and  nothing  more  licentious 
than  some  known  to  be,  whose  hypocrisy  yet  shames  not  to  take  offence 
at  this  doctrine  for  license ;  whenas  indeed  they  fear  it  would  remove 
license,  and  leave  them  but  few  companions. 

That  the  pope's  canon  law,  encroaching  upon  civil  magistracy,  abolished 
all  divorce  even  for  adultery.  What  the  reformed  divines  have  recover 
ed  ;  and  that  thefamousest  of  them  have  taught  according  to  the  assertion 
of  this  book. 

But  in  these  western  parts  of  the  empire,  it  will  appear  almost  unques 
tionable,  that  the  cited  law  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  stood  in  force 
until  the  blindest  and  corruptest  times  of  popedom  displaced  it.  For,  that 
the  volumes  of  Justinian  never  came  into  Italy,  or  beyond  Illyricum,  is  the 
opinion  of  good  antiquaries.  And  that  only  manuscript  thereof  found  in 
Apulia,  by  Lotharius  the  Saxon,  and  given  to  the  states  of  Pisa,  for  their 
aid  at  sea  against  the  Normans  of  Sicily,  was  received  as  a  rarity  not  to  be 
matched.  And  although  the  Goths,  and  after  them  the  Lombards  and 
Franks,  who  overrun  the  most  of  Europe,  except  this  island,  (unless  we 
make  our  Saxons  and  Normans  a  limb  of  them,)  brought  in  their  own  cus 
toms,  yet  that  they  followed  the  Roman  laws  in  their  contracts  in  marriages, 
Agathias  the  historian  is  alleged.  And  other  testimonies  Telate,  that  Alari- 
cus  and  Theodoric,  their  kings,  writ  their  statutes  out  of  this  Theodosian 
code,  which  hath  the  recited  law  of  divorce.  Nevertheless,  while  the 
monarchs  of  Christendom  were  yet  barbarous,  and  but  half-christian,  the 
popes  took  this  advantage  of  their  weak  superstition,  to  raise  a  corpulent 
law  out  of  the  canons  and  decretals  of  audacious  priests ;  and  presumed 
also  to  set  this  in  the  front :  "  That  the  constitutions  of  princes  are  not 
above  the  constitutions  of  clergy,  but  beneath  them."  Using  this  very 
instance  of  divorce,  as  the  first  prop  of  their  tyranny  ;  by  a  false  consequence 
drawn  from  a  passage  of  Ambrose  upon  Luke,  where  he  saith,  though 
"  man's  law  grant  it,  yet  God's  law  prohibits  it :"  whence  Gregory  the  pope, 
writing  to  Theoctista,  infers  that  ecclesiastical  courts  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  the  magistrate.  A  fair  conclusion  from  a  double  error.  First,  in  say 
ing  that  the  divine  law  prohibited  divorce :  (for  what  will  he  make  of 
Moses  ?)  Next,  supposing  that  it  did,  how  will  it  follow,  that  whatever 
Christ  forbids  in  his  evangelic  precepts,  should  be  hauled  into  a  judicial  con 
straint  against  the  pattern  of  a  divine  law  ?  Certainly  the  gospel  came  not 
to  enact  such  compulsions.  In  the  mean  while  we  may  note  here,  that  the 
restraint  of  divorce  was  one  of  the  first  fair  seeming  pleas  which  the  pope 
had,  to  step  into  secular  authority,  and  with  his  antichristian  rigour  to  abol 
ish  the  permissive  law  of  Christian  princes  conforming  to  a  sacred  lawgiver. 
Which  if  we  consider,  this  papal  and  unjust  restriction  of  divorce  need  not 
be  so  dear  to  u's,  since  the  plausible  restraining  of  that  was  in  a  manner 
the  first  loosening  of  Antichrist,  and,  as  it  were,  the  substance  of  his  eldest 
horn.  Nor  do  we  less  remarkably  owe  the  first  means  of  his  fall  here  in 
England,  to  the  contemning  of  that  restraint  by  Henry  the  VIII. ,  whose  di 
vorce  he  opposed.  Yet  was  not  that  rigour  executed  anciently  in  spiritual 
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courts,  until  Alexander  the  Hid,  who  trod  upon  the  neck  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  the  emperor,  and  summoned  our  Henry  lid  into  Normandy,  about 
the  death  of  Becket.  He  it  was,  that  the  worthy  author  may  be  known, 
who  first  actually  repealed  the  imperial  law  of  divorce,  and  decreed  this 
tyrannous  decree,  that  matrimony  for  no  cause  should  be  dissolved,  though 
for  many  causes  it  might  separate  ;  as  may  be  seen  Decret.  Gregor.  1.  4, 
tit.  19,  and  in  other  places  of  the  canonical  tomes.  The  main  good  of 
which  invention,  wherein  it  consists,  who  can  tell  ?  but  that  it  hath  one 
virtue  incomparable,  to  fill  all  Christendom  with  whoredoms  and  adulteries, 
beyond  the  art  of  Balaams,  or  of  devils.  Yet  neither  can  these,  though  so 
perverse,  but  acknowledge  that  the  words  of  Christ,  under  the  name  of 
fornication,  allow  putting  away  for  other  causes  than  adultery,  both  from 
"  bed  and  board,"  but  not  from  the  "  bond  ;"  their  only  reason  is,  because 
marriage  they  believe  to  be  a  "  sacrament."  But  our  divines,  who  would 
seem  long  since  to  have  renounced  that  reason,  have  so  forgot  themselves 
as  yet  to  hold  the  absurdity,  which  but  for  that  reason,  unless  there  be  some 
mystery  of  Satan  in  it,  perhaps  the  papist  would  not  hold.  It  is  true,  we 
grant  divorce  for  actual  and  proved  adultery,  and  not  for  less  than  many 
tedious  and  unrepairable  years  of  desertion,  wherein  a  man  shall  lose  all 
his  hope  of  posterity,  which  great  and  holy  men  have  bewailed,  ere  he  can 
be  righted ;  and  then  perhaps  on  the  confines  ^of  his  old  age,  when  all  is 
not  worth  the  while.  But  grant  this  were  seasonably  done  ;  what  are  these 
two  cases  to  many  other,  which  afflict  the  state  of  marriage  as  bad,  and  yet 
find  no  redress  ?  What  hath  the  soul  of  man  deserved,  if  it  be  in  the  way 
of  salvation,  that  it  should  be  mortgaged  thus,  and  may  not  redeem  itself 
according  to  conscience  out  of  the  hands  of  such  ignorant  and  slothful 
teachers  as  these,  who  are  neither  able  nor  mindful  to  give  due  tendance  to 
that  precious  cure  which  they  rashly  undertake ;  rior  have  in  them  the 
noble  goodness  to  consider  these  distresses  and  accidents  of  man's  life,  but 
are  bent  rather  to  fill  their  mouths  with  tithe  and  oblation  ?  Yet  if  they 
in  learn  to  follow,  as  well  as  they  can  seek  to  be  followed,  I  shall  direct 
them  to  a  fair  number  of  renowned  men,  worthy  to  be  their  leaders,  who 
will  commend  to  them  a  doctrine  in  this  point  wiser  than  their  own  ;  and 
if  they  be  not  impatient,  it  will  be  the  same  doctrine  which  this  treatise 
hath  defended. 

WicklifT,  that  Englishman  honoured  of  God  to  be  the  first  preacher  of  a 
general  reformation  to  all  Europe,  was  not  in  this  thing  better  taught  of 
God,  than  to  teach  among  his  chiefest  recoveries  of  truth,  "  that  divorce  is 
lawful  to  the  Christian  for  many  other  causes  equal  to  adultery."  This 
book  indeed,  through  the  poverty  of  our  libraries,  I  am  forced  to  cite  from 
"  Arnisaeus  of  Halberstad  on  the  Rite  of  Marriage,"  who  cites  it  from  Cor- 
rasius  of  Toulouse,  c.  4,  Cent.  Sect.,  and  he  from  Wickliff,  1.  4,  Dial.  c. 
21.  So  much  the  sorrier,  for  that  I  never  looked  into  an  author  cited  by 
his  adversary  upon  this  occasion,  but  found  him  more  conducible  to  the 
question  than  his  quotation  rendered  him. 

Next,  Luther,  how  great  a  servant  of  God !  in  his  book  of  "  Conjugal 
;fa"  quoted  by  Gerard  out  of  the  Dutch,  allows  divorce  for  the  obstinate 
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denial  of  conjugal  duty;  and  uthat  a  man  may  send  away  a  proud  Vashti, 
and  marry  an  Esther  in  her  stead."  It  seems,  if  this  example  shall  not  be 
impertinent,  that  Luther  meant  not  only  the  refusal  of  benovelence,  but  a  stub 
born  denial  of  any  main  conjugal  duty;  or  if  he  did  not,  it  will  be  evinced 
from  what  he  allows.  For  out  of  question,  with  men  that  are  not  barba 
rous,  love,  and  peace,  and  fitness,  will  be  yielded  as  essential  to  marriage 
as  corporal  benevolence.  "  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burnt,"  saith 
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St.  Paul,  <c  and  have  not  charity,  it  profits  me  nothing."  So,  though  the 
body  prostitute  itself  to  whom  the  mind  affords  no  other  love  or  peace,  but 
constant  malice  and  vexation,  can  this  bodily  benevolence  deserve  to  be 
called  a  marriage  between  Christians  and  rational  creatures  ? 

Melancthon,  the  third  great  luminary  of  reformation,  in  his  book  "  Con 
cerning  Marriage,"  grants  divorce  for  cruel  usage,  and  danger  of  life, 
urging  the  authority  of  that  Theodosian  law,  which  he  esteems  written  with 
the  grave  deliberation  of  godly  men ;  "  and  that  they  who  reject  this  law, 
and  think  it  disagreeing  from  the  gospel,  understand  not  the  difference  of 
law  and  gospel ;  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  only  to  defend  life,  but  to 
succour  the  weak  conscience ;  lest,  broke  with  grief  and  indignation,  it  re 
linquish  prayer,  and  turn  to  some  unlawful  thing."  What  if  this  heavy 
plight  of  despair  arise  from  other  discontents  in  wedlock,  which  may  go  to 
the  soul  of  a  good  man  more  than  the  danger  of  his  life,  or  cruel  using, 
which  a  man  cannot  be  liable  to  ?  suppose  it  be  ingrateful  usage,  suppose 
it  be  perpetual  spite  and  disobedience,  suppose  a  hatred ;  shall  not  the 
magistrate  free  him  from  this  disquiet  which  interrupts  his  prayers,  and  dis 
turbs  the  course  of  his  service  to  God  and  his  country  all  as  much,  and 
brings  him  such  a  misery,  as  that  he  more  desires  to  leave  his  life,  than 
fears  to  loose  it  ?  Shall  not  this  equally  concern  the  office  of  civil  pro 
tection,  and  much  more  the  charity  of  a  true  church,  to  remedy? 

Erasmus,  who  for  learning  was  the  wonder  of  his  age,  both  in  his 
Notes  on  Matthew,  and  on  the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  in  a  large  and  elo 
quent  discourse,  and  in  his  answer  to  Phimostomus,  a  papist,  maintains  (and 
no  protestant  then  living  contradicted  him)  that  the  words  of  Christ  com 
prehend  many  other  causes  of  divorce  under  the  name  of  fornication. 

Bucer,  (whom  our  famous  Dr.  Rainolds  was  wont  to  prefer  before  Cal 
vin,)  in  his  comment  on  Matthew,  and  in  his  second  book  "  of  the  King 
dom  of  Christ,"  treats  of  divorce  at  large,  to  the  same  effect  as  is  written 
in  "  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce"  lately  published,  and  the 
translation  is  extant :  whom,  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  have  wrested  to 
mine  own  purpose,  take  something  more  out  of  his  49th  chapter,  which  I 
then  for  brevity  omitted.  "  It  will  be  the  duty  of  pious  princes,  and  all 
who  govern  church  or  commonwealth,  if  any,  whether  husband  or  wife, 
shall  affirm  their  want  of  such,  who  either  will  or  can  tolerably  perform  the 
necessary  duties  of  married  life,  to  grant  that  they  may  seek  them  such, 
and  marry  them ;  if  they  make  it  appear  that  such  they  have  not."  This 
book  he  wrote  here  in  England,  where  he  lived  the  greatest  admired  man ; 
and  this  he  dedicated  to  Edward  the  Vlth. 

Fagius,  ranked  among  the  famous  divines  of  Germany,  whom  Frederic, 
at  that  time  the  Palatine,  sent  for  to  be  the  reformer  of  his  dominion,  and 
whom  afterwards  England  sought  to,  and  obtained  of  him  to  come  and 
teach  her,  differs  not  in  this  opinion  from  Bucer,  as  his  notes  on  the  Chal- 
dee  Paraphrast  well  testify. 

The  whole  church  of  Strasburgh  in  her  most  flourishing  time,  when  Zel- 
lius,  Hedio,  Capito,  and  other  great  divines,  taught  there,  and  those  two 
renowned  magistrates,  Farrerus  and  Sturmius,  governed  that  commonwealth 
and  academy  to  the  admiration  of  all  Germany,  hath  thus  in  the  21st  article : 
"  We  teach,  that  if  according  to  the  word  of  God,  yea,  or  against  it,  di 
vorces  happen,  to  do  according  to  God's  word,  Deut.  xxiv.  1 ;  Matt.  xix. ; 
1  Cor.  vii.;  and  the  observation  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  Christian 
constitution  of  pious  CaBsars." 

Peter  Martyr  seems  in  word  our  easy  adversary,  but  is  indeed  for  us : 
toward  which,  though  it  be  something  when  he  saith  of  this  opinion,  "  that 
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it  is  not  wicked,  and  can  hardly  be  refuted,"  this  which  follows  is  much 
more;  "  I  speak  not  here"  saith  he,  "  of  natural  impediments,  which  may 
so  happen,  that  the  matrimony  can  no  longer  hold:"  but  adding,  that  he 
often  wondered  "  how  the  ancient  and  most  Christian  emperors  established 
those  laws  of  divorce,  and  neither  Ambrose,  who  had  such  influence  upon 
the  laws  of  Theodosius,  nor  any  of  those  holy  fathers  found  fault,  nor  any 
of  the  churches,  why  the  magistrates  of  this  day  should  be  so  loth  to  con 
stitute  the  same.  Perhaps  they  fear  an  inundation  of  divorces,  which  is 
not  likely ;  whenas  we  read  not  cither  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  or 
Romans,  that  they  were  much  frequent  where  they  were  most  permitted. 
If  they  judge  Christian  men  worse  than  Jews  or  pagans,  they  both  injure 
that  name,  and  by  this  reason  will  be  constrained  to  grant  divorces  the 
rather ;  because  it  was  permitted  as  a  remedy  of  evil,  for  who  would  re 
move  the  medicine,  while  the  disease  is  yet  so  rife?"  This  being  read  both 
in  "  his  Commonplaces,"  and  on  the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  with  what  we 
shall  relate  more  of  him  yet  ere  the  end,  sets  him  absolutely  on  this  side. 
Not  to  insist  that  in  both  these,  and  other  places  of  his  commentaries,  he 
grants  divorce  not  only  for  desertion,  but  for  the  seducement  and  scanda 
lous  demeanour  of  an  heretical  consort. 

Mustulus,  a  divine  of  no  obscure  fame,  distinguishes  between  the  reli 
gious  and  the  civil  determination  of  divorce ;  and  leaving  the  civil  wholly 
to  the  lawyers,  pronounces  a  conscionable  divorce  for  impotence  not  only 
natural,  but  accidental,  if  it  be  durable.  His  equity  it  seems,  can  enlarge 
the  words  of  -Christ  to  one  cause  more  than  adultery ;  why  may  not  the 
reason  of  another  man,  as  wise,  enlarge  them  to  another  cause  ? 

Gualter  of  Zuric,  a  well-known  judicious  commentator,  in  his  homilies 
on  Matthew,  allows  divorce  for  "  leprosy,  or  any  other  cause  which  ren 
ders  unfit  for  wedlock,"  and  calls  this  rather  "  a  nullity  of  marriage  than  a 
divorce."  And  who,  that  is  not  himself  a  mere  body,  can  restrain  all  the 
unfitness  of  marriage  only  to  a  corporeal  defect  ? 

Hemingius,  an  author  highly  esteemed,  and  his  works  printed  at  Geneva, 
writing  of  divorce,  confesses  that  learned  men  "  vary  in  this  question, 
some  granting  three  causes  thereof,  some  five,  others  many  more ;"  he 
himself  gives  us  six,  "  adultery,  desertion,  inability,  error,  evil  usage,  and 
impiety,"  using  argument  "  that  Christ  under  one  special  contains  the 
whole  kind,  and  under  the  name  and  example  of  fornication,  he  includes 
other  causes  equipollent."  This  discourse  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  many 
who  had  the  judging  of  these  causes  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  who  by  all 
likelihood  followed  his  advice. 

Hunnius,  a  doctor  of  Wittenberg,  well  known  both  in  divinity  and  other 
arts,  on  the  19th  of  Matt,  affirms,  "  That  the  exception  of  fornication  ex 
pressed  by  our  Saviour,  excludes  not  other  causes  equalling  adultery,  or 
destructive  to  the  substantiate  of  matrimony ;  but  was  opposed  to  the  cus 
tom  of  the  Jews,  who  made  divorce  for  every  light  cause." 

Felix  Bidenbachius,  an  eminent  divine  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg, 
affirms,  "  That  the  obstinate  refusal  of  conjugal  due  is  a  lawful  cause  of 
divorce;"  and  gives  an  instance,  "that  the  consistory  of  that  state  so 
judged." 

Gerard  cites  Harbardus,  an  author  not  unknown,  and  Arnisaus  cites 
Wigandus,  both  yielding  divorce  in  case  of  cruel  usage ;  and  another  author, 
who  testifies  to  "  have  seen,  in  a  dukedom  of  Germany,  marriages  dis 
jointed  for  some  implacable  enmities  arising." 

Beza,  one  of  the  strictest  against  divorce,  denies  it  not  "  for  danger  of 
life  from  a  heretic,  or  importunate  solicitation  to  do  aught  against  religion  :" 
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and  counts  it  "  all  one  whether  the  heretic  desert,  or  would  stay  upon  in 
tolerable  conditions."  But  this  decision,  well  examined,  will  be  found  of 
no  solidity.  For  Beza  would  be  asked  why,  if  God  so  strictly  exact  our 
stay  in  any  kind  of  wedlock,  we  had  not  better  stay  and  hazard  a  murder 
ing  for  religion  at  the  hand  of  a  wife  or  husband  as  he  and  others  enjoin  us 
to  stay  and  venture  it  for  all  other  causes  but  that  ?  and  why  a  man's  life 
is  not  as  well  and  warrantably  saved  by  divorcing  from  an  orthodox  mur 
derer,  as  an  heretical  ?  Again,  if  desertion  be  confessed  by  him  to  consist 
not  only  in  the  forsaking,  but  in  the  unsufferable  conditions  of  staying, 
man  may  as  well  deduce  the  lawfulness  of  divorcing  from  any  intolerable 
conditions,  (if  his  grant  be  good,  that  we  may  divorce  thereupon  from 
a  heretic,)  as  he  can  deduce  it  lawful  to  divorce  from  any  deserter,  by 
finding  it  lawful  to  divorce  from  a  deserting  infidel.  For  this  is  plain,  if 
St.  Paul's  permission  to  divorce  an  infidel  deserter  infer  it  lawful  for  any 
malicious  desertion,  then  doth  Beza's  definition  of  a  deserter  transfer  itself 
with  like  facility  from  the  cause  of  religion,  to  the  cause  of  malice,  and 
proves  it  as  good  to  divorce  from  him  who  intolerably  stays,  as  from  him 
who  purposely  departs ;  and  leaves  it  as  lawful  to  depart  from  him  who 
urgently  requires  a  wicked  thing,  though  professing  the  same  religion,  as 
from  him  who  urges  a  heathenish  or  superstitious  compliance  in  a  different 
faith.  For  if  there  be  such  necessity  of  our  abiding,  we  ought  rather  to 
abide  the  utmost  for  religion,  than  for  any  other  cause;  seeing  both  the 
cause  of  our  stay  is  pretended  our  religion  to  marriage,  and  the  cause  of 
our  suffering  is  supposed  our  constant  marriage  to  religion.  Beza  there 
fore,  by  his  own  definition  of  a  deserter,  justifies  a  divorce  from  any  wicked 
or  intolerable  conditions  rather  in  the  same  religion  than  in  a  different. 

Aretius,  a  famous  divine  of  Bern,  approves  many  causes  of  divorce  in 
his  "  Problems,"  and  adds,  "  that  the  laws  and  consistories  of  Switzerland 
approve  them  also."  As  first,  "  adultery,  and  that  not  actual  only,  but 
intentional;"  alleging  Matthew  v.  "  Whosoever  looketh  to  lust,  hath  com 
mitted  adultery  already  in  his  heart.  Whereby,"  saith  he,  "  our  Saviour 
shows,  that  the  breach  of  matrimony  may  be  not  only  by  outward  act,  but 
by  the  heart  and  desire  ;  when  that  hath  once  possessed,  it  renders  the  con 
versation  intolerable,  and  commonly  the  fact  follows."  Other  causes  to 
the  number  of  nine  or  ten,  consenting  in  most  with  the  imperial  laws,  may 
be  read  in  the  author  himself,  who  avers  them  "  to  be  grave  and  weighty." 
All  these  are  men  of  name  in  divinity ;  and  to  these,  if  need  were,  might 
be  added  more.  Nor  have  the  civilians  been  also  blinded  by  the  canon, 
as  not  to  avouch  the  justice  of  those  old  permissions  touching  divorce. 

Alciat  of  Milain,  a  man  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  learning,  in  the 
sixth  book  of  his  "  Parerga,"  defends  those  imperial  laws,  "  not  repuguant 
to  the  gospel,"  as  the  church  then  interpreted.  "  For,"  saith  he,  "  the 
ancients  understood  him  separate  by  man,  whom  passions  and  corrupt  af 
fections  divorced,  not  if  the  provincial  bishops  first  heard  the  matter,  and 
judged  as  the  council  of  Agatha  declares :"  and  on  some  part  of  the  Code 
he  names  Isidoms  Hispalensis,  the  first  computer  of  canons,  "  to  be  in  the 
same  mind."  And  in  the  former  place  gives  his  opinion,  "  that  divorce 
might  be  more  lawfully  permitted  than  usury." 

Corasius,  recorded  by  Helvicus  among  the  famous  lawyers,-  hath  been 
already  cited  of  the  same  judgment. 

Wesembechius,  a  much-named  civilian,  in  his  comment  on  this  law  de 
fends  it,  and  affirms,  "  That  our  Saviour  excluded  not  other  faults  equal  to 
adultery ;  and  that  the  word  fornication  signifies  larger  among  the  Hebrews 
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than  with  us,  comprehending  every  fault,  which  alienates  from  him  to  whom 
obedience  is  due,  and  that  the  primitive  church  interpreted  so." 

Grotius,  yet  living,  and  of  prime  note  among  learned  men,  retires  plainly 
from  the  canon  to  the  ancient  civility,  yea,  to  the  Mosaic  law,  "  as  being 
most  just  and  undeceivable."  On  the  5th  of  Matth.  he  saith,  "  That  Christ 
made  no  civil  laws,  but  taught  us  how  to  use  law :  that  the  law  sent  not  a 
husband  to  the  judge  about  this  matter  of  divorce,  but  left  him  to  his  own 
conscience :  that  Christ  therefore  cannot  be  thought  to  send  him  ;  that  adul 
tery  may  be  judged  by  a  vehement  suspicion  ;  that  the  exception  of  adultery 
seems  an  example  of  other  like  offences  ;"  proves  it  "  from  the  manner  of 
speech,  the  maxims  of  law,  the  reason  of  charity,  and  common  equity." 

These  authorities,  without  long  search,  I  had  to  produce,  all  excellent 
men,  some  of  them  such  as  many  ages  had  brought  forth  none  greater: 
almost  the  meanest  of  them  might  deserve  to  oblain  credit  in  a  singularity  ; 
what  might  not  then  all  of  them  joined  in  an  opinion  so  consonant  to  rea 
son  ?  For  although  some  speak  of  this  cause,  others  of  that,  why  divorce 
may  be,  yet  all  agreeing  in  the  necessary  enlargement  of  that  textual  strait- 
ness,  leave  the  matter  to  equity,  not  to  literal  bondage ;  and  so  the  opinion 
closes.  Nor  could  I  have  wanted  more  testimonies,  had  the  cause  needed 
a  more  solicitous  inquiry.  But  herein  the  satisfaction  of  others  hath  been, 
studied,  not  the  gaining  of  more  assurance  to  mine  own  persuasion  :  although 
authorities  contributing  reason  withal  be  a  good  confirmation  and  a  welcome. 
But  God  (I  solemnly  attest  him !)  withheld  from  my  knowledge  the  con 
senting  judgment  of  these  men  so  late,  until  they  could  not  be  my  instruct 
ors,  but  only  my  unexpected  witnesses  to  partial  men,  that  in  this  work  I 
had  not  given  the  worst  experiment  of  an  industry  joined  with  integrity,  and 
the  free  utterance,  though  of  an  unpopular  truth.  Which  yet  to  the  people 
of  England  may,  if  God  so  please,  prove  a  memorable  informing;  certainly 
a  benefit  which  was  intended  them  long  since  by  men  of  highest  repute  for 
wisdom  and  piety,  Bucer  and  Erasmus.  Only  this  one  authority  more, 
whether  in  place,  or  out  of  place,  I  am  not  to  omit ;  which  if  any  can  think 
a  small  one,  I  must  be  patient,  it  is  no  smaller  than  the  whole  assembled 
authority  of  England  both  church  and  state ;  and  in  those  times  which  are 
on  record  for  the  purest  and  sincerest  that  ever  shone  yet  on  the  reformation 
of  this  island,  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  That  worthy  prince,  having 
utterly  abolished  the  canon  law  out  of  his  dominions,  as  his  father  did  be 
fore  him,  appointed  by  full  vote  of  parliament  a  committee  of  two-and-thirty 
chosen  men,  divines  and  lawyers,  of  whom  Cranmer  the  archbishop,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  Walter  Haddon,  (not  without  the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Cheeke 
the  king's  tutor,  a  man  at  that  time  counted  the  learnedest  of  Englishmen, 
and  for  piety  not  inferior,)  were  the  chief,  to  frame  anew  some  ecclesiastical 
laws,  that  might  be  instead  of  what  was  abrogated.  The  work  with  great 
diligence  was  finished,  and  with  as  great  approbation  of  that  reforming  age 
was  received ;  and  had  been  doubtless,  as  the  learned  preface  thereof  testi 
fies,  established  by  act  of  parliament,  had  not  the  good  Idng's  death,  so  soon 
ensuing,  arrested  the  further  growth  of  religion  also,  from  that  season  to  this. 
Those  laws,  thus  founded  on  the  memorable  wisdom  and  piety  of  that  re 
ligious  parliament  and  synod,  allow  divorce  and  second  marriage,  "  not  only 
for  adultery  or  desertion,  but  for  any  capital  enmity  or  plot  laid  against  the 
other's  life,  and  likewise  for  evil  and  fierce  usage :"  nay,  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  that  title  by  plain  consequence  declares,  "  that  lesser  contentions,  if  they 
be  perpetual,  may  obtain  divorce  :"  which  is  all  one  really  with  the  position 
by  me  held  in  the  former  treatise  published  on  this  argument,  herein  only 
differing,  that  there  the  cause  of  perpetual  strife  was  put  for  example  in  the 
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unchangeable  discord  of  some  natures ;  but  in  these  laws  intended  us  by  the 
best  of  our  ancestors,  the  effect  of  continual  strife  is  determined  no  unjust 
plea  of  divorce,  whether  the  cause  be  natural  or  wilful.  Whereby  the 
wariness  and  deliberation,  from  which  that  discourse  proceeded,  will  appear, 
and  that  God  hath  aided  us  to  make  no  bad  conclusion  of  this  point ;  seeing 
the  opinion,  which  of  late  hath  undergone  ill  censures  among  the  vulgar, 
hath  now  proved  to  have  done  no  violence  to  Scripture,  unless  all  these 
famous  authors  alleged  have  done  the  like  ;  nor  hath  affirmed  aught  more 
than  what  indeed  the  most  nominated  fathers  of  the  church,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  unexpectedly  found,  affirming ;  the  laws  of  God's  peculiar 
people,  and  of  primitive  Christendom  found  to  have  practised,  reformed 
churches  and  states  to  have  imitated,  and  especially  the  most  pious  church- 
times  of  this  kingdom  to  have  framed  and  published,  and,  but  for  sad  hin- 
derances  in  the  sudden  change  of  religion,  had  enacted  by  the  parliament. 
Henceforth  let  them,  who  condemn  the  assertion  of  this  book  for  new  and 
licentious,  be  sorry ;  lest,  while  they  think  to  be  of  the  graver  sort,  and  take 
on  them  to  be  teachers,  they  expose  themselves  rather  to  be  pledged  up  and 
down  by  men  who  intimately  know  them,  to  the  discovery  and  contempt 
of  their  ignorance  and  presumption. 


COLASTERION. 


A  REPLY 

TO  A  NAMELESS  ANSWER  AGAINST  THE  DOCTRINE  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF 

DIVORCE. 

WHEREIN  THE  TRIVIAL  AUTHOR  OF  THAT  ANSWER  IS  DISCOVERED,  THE  LICENSER  CONFERRED 
WITH,  AND  THE  OPINION,  WHICH  THEY  TRADUCE,  DEFENDED. 

Prov.  xxvi.  5.    "Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit." 
[FIRST  PUBLISHED,  1645.] 


AFTER  many  rumors  of  confutations  and  convictions,  forthcoming  against 
the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  and  now  and  then  a  by-blow  from 
the  pulpit,  feathered  with  a  censure,  strict  indeed,  but  how  true,  more  be 
holden  to  the  authority  of  that  devout  place,  which  it  borrowed  to  be  uttered 
in,  than  to  any  sound  reason  which  it  could  oracle ;  while  I  still  hoped  as 
for  a  blessing,  to  see  some  piece  of  diligence,  or  learned  discretion,  come 
from  them,  it  was  my  hap  at  length,  lighting  on  a  certain  parcel  of  queries, 
that  seek  and  find  not,  to  find,  not  seeking,  at  the  tail  of  anabaptistical, 
antinomian,  heretical,  atheistical  epithets,  a  jolly  slander,  called  "Divorce 
at  Pleasure."  I  stood  awhile  and  wondered  what  we  might  do  to  a  man's 
heart,  or  what  anatomy  use,  to  find  in  it  sincerity ;  for  all  our  wonted  marks 
every  day  fail  us,  and  where  we  thought  it  was,  we  see  it  is  not,  for  alter 
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and  change  residence,  it  cannot  sure.  And  yet  I  see  no  good  of  body  or 
of  mind  secure  to  a  man  for  all  his  past  labours,  without  perpetual  watchful 
ness  and  perseverance :  whenas  one  above  others,  who  hath  suffered  much 
and  long  in  the  defence  of  truth,  shall  after  all  this  give  her  cause  to  leave 
him  so  destitute  and  so  vacant  of  her  defence,  as  to  yield  his  mouth  to  be 
the  common  road  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  such  falsehood  as  is  joined 
with  a  rash  and  heedless  calumny  of  his  neighbour.  For  what  book  hath 
he  ever  met  with,  as  his  complaint  is,  "  printed  in  the  city,"  maintaining 
either  in  the  title,  or  in  the  whole  pursuance,  "Divorce  at  Pleasure ?"  It 
is  true,  that  to  divorce  upon  extreme  necessity,  when  through  the  perverse- 
ness,  or  the  apparent  unfitness  of  either,  the  continuance  can  be  to  both  no 
good  at  all,  but  an  intolerable  injury  and  temptation  to  the  wronged  and 
the  defrauded  ;  to  divorce  then,  there  is  a  book  that  writes  it  lawful.  And 
that  this  law  is  a  pure  and  wholesome  national  law,  not  to  be  withheld  from 
good  men,  because  others  likely  enough  may  abuse  it  to  their  pleasure, 
cannot  be  charged  upon  that  book,  but  must  be  entered  a  bold  and  impious 
accusation  against  God  himself;  who  did  not  for  this  abuse  withhold  it  from 
his  own  people.  It  will  be  just  therefore,  and  best  for  the  reputation  of  him 
who  in  his  Subitanes  hath  thus  censured,  to  recall  his  sentence.  And  if, 
out  of  the  abundance  of  his  volumes,  and  the  readiness  of  his  quill,  and  the 
vastness  of  his  other  employments,  especially  in  the  great  audit  for  accounts, 
he  can  spare  us  aught  to  the  better  understanding  of  this  point,  he  shall  be 
thanked  in  public ;  and  what  hath  offended  in  the  book  shall  willingly  sub 
mit  to  his  correction.  Provided  he  be  sure  not  to  come  with  those  old  and 
stale  suppositions,  unless  he  can  take  away  clearly  what  that  discourse  hath 
urged  against  them,  by  one  who  will  expect  other  arguments  to  be  persuaded 
the  good  health  of  a  sound  answer,  than  the  gout  and  dropsy  of  a  big  margin, 
littered  and  overlaid  with  crude  and  huddled  quotations.  But  as  I  still  was 
waiting,  when  these  light-armed  refuters  would  have  done  pelting  at  their 
three  lines  uttered  with  a  sage  delivery  of  no  reason,  but  an  impotent  and 
worse  than  Bonnerlike  censure,  to  burn  that  which  provokes  them  to  a  fair 
dispute  ;  at  length  a  book  was  brought  to  my  hands,  entitled  "  An  Answer 
to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce."  Gladly  I  received  it,  and  very 
attentively  composed  myself  to  read  ;  hoping  that  now  some  good  man  had 
vouchsafed  the  pains  to  instruct  me  better,  than  I  could  yet  learn  out  of  all 
the  volumes,  which  for  this  purpose  I  had  visited.  Only  this  I  marvelled, 
and  other  men  have  since,  whenas  I,  in  a  subject  so  new  to  this  age,  and 
so  hazardous  to  please,  concealed  not  my  name,  why  this  author,  defending 
that  part,  which  is  so  creeded  by  the  people,  would  conceal  his.  But  ere 
I  could  enter  three  leaves  into  the  pamphlet,  (for  I  defer  the  peasantly  rude 
ness  which,  by  the  licenser's  leave,  I  met  with  afterwards,)  my  satisfaction 
came  in  abundantly,  that  it  could  be  nothing  why  he  durst  not  name  him 
self,  but  the  guilt  of  his  own  wretchedness.  For  first,  not  to  speak  of  his 
abrupt  and  bald  beginning,  his  very  first  page  notoriously  bewrays  him  an 
illiterate  and  arrogant  presumer  in  that  which  he  understands  not,  bearing 
us  in  hand  as  if  he  knew  both  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  is  not  able  to  spell 
it;  which  had  he  been,  it  had  been  either  written  as  it  ought,  or  scored  upon 
the  printer.  If  it  be  excused  as  the  carelessness  of  his  deputy,  be  it  known, 
the  learned  author  himself  is  inventoried,  and  summoned  up  to  the  utmost 
value  of  his  livery-cloak.  Whoever  he  be,  though  this  to  some  may  seem 
a  slight  contest,  I  shall  yet  continue  to  think  that  man  full  of  other  secret 
injustice,  and  deceitful  pride,  who  shall  offer  in  public  to  assume  the  skill 
though  it  be  but  of  a  tongue  which  he  hath  not,  and  would  catch  his  readers 
to  believe  of  his  ability,  that  which  is  not  in  him.  The  licenser  indeed,  as 
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his  authority  now  stands,  may  license  much ;  but  if  these  Greek  orthogra 
phies  were  of  his  licensing,  the  boys  at  school  might  reckon  with  him  at  his 
grammar.  Nor  did  I  find  this  his  want  of  the  pretended  languages  alone, 
but  accompanied  with  such  a  low  and  homespun  expression  of  his  mother 
English  all  along,  without  joint  or  frame,  as  made  me,  ere  I  knew  further 
of  him,  often  stop  and  conclude,  that  this  author  could  for  certain  be  no 
other  than  some  mechanic.  Nor  was  the  style  flat  and  rude,  and  the  matter 
grave  and  solid,  for  then  there  had  been  pardon ;  but  so  shallow  and  so  un 
wary  was  that  also,  as  gave  sufficiently  the  character  of  a  gross  and  sluggish, 
yet  a  contentious  and  overweening,  pretender.  For  first,  it  behoving  him 
to  show,  as  he  promises,  what  divorce  is,  and  what  the  true  doctrine  and 
discipline  thereof,  and  this  being  to  do  by  such  principles  and  proofs  as  are 
received  on  both  sides,  he  performs  neither  of  these  ;  but  shows  it  first  from 
the  judaical  practice,  which  he  himself  disallows ;  and  next,  from  the  prac 
tice  of  canon  law,  which  the  book  he  would  confute  utterly  rejects,  and  all 
laws  depending  thereon;  which  this  puny  clerk  calls  "the  Laws  of  Eng 
land,"  and  yet  pronounceth  them  by  an  ecclesiastical  judge  :  as  if  that  were 
to  be  accounted  the  law  of  England  which  dependeth  on  the  popery  of  Eng 
land  ;  or  if  it  were,  this  parliament  he  might  know  hath  now  damned  that 
judicature.  So  that  whether  his  meaning  were  to  inform  his  own  party,  or 
to  confute  his  adversary,  instead  of  showing  us  the  true  doctrine  and  disci 
pline  of  divorce,  he  shows  us  nothing  but  his  own  contemptible  ignorance. 
For  what  is  the  Mosaic  law  to  his  opinion  ?  And  what  is  the  canon,  now 
utterly  antiquated,  either  to  that,  or  to  mine  ?  Ye  see  already  what  a  faithful 
definer  we  have  him.  From  such  a  wind-egg  of  definition  as  this,  they  who 
expect  any  of  his  other  arguments  to  be  well  hatched,  let  them  enjoy  the 
virtue  of  their  worthy  champion.  But  one  thing  more  I  observed ;  a  singular 
note  of  his  stupidity,  and  that  his  trade  is  not  to  meddle  with  books,  much 
less  with  confutations  ;  whenas  the  "  Doctrine  of  Divorce"  had  now  a  whole 
year  been  published  the  second  time,  with  many  arguments  added,  and  the 
former  ones  bettered  and  confirmed,  this  idle  pamphlet  comes  reeling  forth 
against  the  first  edition  only ;  as  may  appear  to  any  by  the  pages  quoted  : 
which  put  me  in  mind  of  what  by  chance  I  had  notice  of  to  this  purpose  the 
last  summer,  as  nothing  so  serious  but  happens  ofttimes  to  be  attended  with 
a  ridiculous  accident:  it  was  then  told  me,  that  the  "Doctrine  of  Divorce" 
was  answered,  and  the  answer  half  printed  against  the  first  edition,  not  by 
one,  but  by  a  pack  of  heads;  of  whom  the  chief,  by  circumstance,  was  in 
timated  to  me,  and  since  ratified  to  be  no  other,  if  any  can  hold  laughter, 
and  I  am  sure  none  will  guess  him  lower,  than  an  actual  serving-man. 
This  creature,  for  the  story  must  on,  (and  what  though  he  be  the  lowest 
person  of  an  interlude,  he  may  deserve  a  canvassing,)  transplanted  himself, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  his  wages,  and  your  better  notice  of  his  capacity, 
turned  solicitor.  And  having  conversed  much  with  a  stripling  divine  or 
two  of  those  newly-fledged  probationers,  that  usually  come  scouting  from 
the  university,  and  lie  here  no  lame  leggers  to  pop  into  the  Bethesda  of  some 
knight's  chaplainship,  where  they  bring  grace  to  his  good  cheer,  but  no 
peace  or  benediction  else  to  his  house  ;  these  made  the  cham-party,  he  con 
tributed  the  law,  and  both  joined  in  the  divinity.  Which  made  me  intend 
following  the  advice  also  of  friends,  to  lay  aside  the  thought  of  misspending 
a  reply  to  the  buzz  of  such  a  drone's  nest.  But  finding  that  it  lay,  what 
ever  was  the  matter,  half  a  year  after  unfinished  in  the  press,  and  hearing  for 
certain  that  a  divine  of  note,  out  of  his  good  will  to  the  opinion,  had  taken 
it  into  his  revise,  and  something  had  put  out,  something  put  in,  and  stuck 
it  here  and  there  with  a  clove  of  his  own  calligraphy,  to  keep  it  from  taint- 
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ing :  and  further,  when  I  saw  the  stuff,  though  very  coarse  and  threadbare, 
garnished  and  trimly  faced  with,  the  commendations  of  a  licenser,  I  resolved, 
so  soon  as  leisure  granted  me  the  recreation,  that  my  man  of  law  should  not 
altogether  lose  his  soliciting.  Although  I  impute  a  share  of  the  making  to 
him  whose  name  I  find  in  the  approbation,  who  may  take,  as  his  mind 
serves  him,  this  reply.  In  the  mean  while  it  shall  be  seen,  I  refuse  no  oc 
casion,  and  avoid  no  adversary,  either  to  maintain  what  I  have  begun,  or 
to  give  it  up  for  better  reason. 

To  begin  then  with  the  licenser  and  his  censure.  For  a  licenser  is  not 
contented  now  to  give  his  single  Imprimatur,  but  brings  his  chair  into  the 
title-leaf;  there  sits  and  judges  up,  or  judges  down,  what  book  he  pleases: 
if  this  be  suffered,  what  worthless  author,  or  what  cunning  printer,  will  not 
be  ambitious  of  such  a  stale  to  put  off  the  heaviest  gear ;  which  may  in  time 
bring  in  round  fees  to  the  licenser,  and  wretched  misleading  to  the  people  ? 
But  to  the  matter:  he  "approves  the  publishing  of  this  book,  to  preserve 
the  strength  and  honour  of  marriage  against  those  sad  breaches  and  danger 
ous  abuses  of  it."  Belike  then  the  wrongful  suffering  of  all  those  sad 
breaches  and  abuses  in  marriage  to  remediless  thraldom  is  the  strength  and 
honour  of  marriage ;  a  boisterous  and  bestial  strength,  a  dishonourable 
honour,  an  infatuated  doctrine,  whose  than  the  Salvo  jure  of  tyrannizing, 
which  we  all  fight  against.  Next  he  saith,  that  "  common  discontents  make 
these  breaches  in  unstaid  minds,  and  men  given  to  change."  His  words 
may  be  apprehended,  as  if  they  disallowed  only  to  divorce  for  common  dis 
contents,  in  unstaid  minds,  having  no  cause,  but  a  desire  of  change,  and 
then  we  agree.  But  if  he  take  all  discontents  on  this  side  adultery,  to  be 
common,  that  is  to  say,  not  difficult  to  endure,  and  to  affect  only  unstaid 
minds,  it  might  administer  just  cause  to  think  him  the  unfittest  man  that 
could  be,  to  offer  at  a  comment  upon  Job  ;*  as  seeming  by  this  to  have  no 
more  true  sense  of  a  good  man  in  his  afflictions,  than  those  Edomitish  friends 
had,  of  whom  Job  complains,  and  against  whom  God  testifies  his  anger.  Shall 
a  man  of  your  own  coat,  who  hath  espoused  his  flock,  and  represents  Christ 
more  in  being  the  true  husband  of  his  congregation,  than  an  ordinary  man 
doth  in  being  the  husband  of  his  wife,  (and  yet  this  representment  is  thought 
a  chief  cause  why  marriage  must  be  inseparable,)  shall  this  spiritual  man 
ordinarily  for  the  increase  of  his  maintenances  or  any  slight  cause,  forsake 
that  wedded  cure  of  souls,  that  should  be  dearest  to  him,  and  marry  another 
and  another  ?  And  shall  not  a  person  wrongfully  afflicted,  and  persecuted 
even  to  extremity,  forsake  an  unfit,  injurious,  and  pestilent  mate,  tied  only 
by  a  civil  and  fleshly  covenant?  If  you  be  a  man  so  much  hating  change, 
hate  that  other  change ;  if  yourself  be  not  guilty,  counsel  your  brethren  to 
hate  it ;  and  leave  to  be  the  supercilious  judge  of  other  men's  miseries  and 
changes,  that  your  own  be  not  judged.  "The  reasons  of  your  licensed 
pamphlet,"  you  say,  "  are  good  ;"  they  must  be  better  than  your  own  then ; 
I  shall  wonder  else  how  such  a  trivial  fellow  was  accepted  and  commended, 
to  be  the  confuter  of  so  dangerous  an  opinion  as  ye  give  out  mine, 

Now  therefore  to  your  attorney,  since  no  worthier  an  adversary  makes 
his  appearance,  nor  this  neither  his  appearance,  but  lurking  under  the  safety 
of  his  nameless  obscurity;  such  as'ye  turn  him  forth  at  the  postern,  I  must 
accept  him ;  and  in  a  better  temper  than  Ajax  do  mean  to  scourge  this  ram 
for  ye,  till  I  meet  with  his  Ulysses. 

He  begins  with  law,  and  we  have  it  of  him  as  good  cheap  as  any  huckster 
at  law,  newly  set  up,  can  possibly  afford,  and  as  impertinent;  but  for  that 

*  Mr.  Caryl. 
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he  hath  received  his  handsel.  He  presumes  also  to  cite  the  civil  law,  which 
I  perceive  by  his  citing,  never  came  within  his  dormitory :  yet  what  he 
cites,  makes  but  against  himself. 

His  second  thing,  therefore,  is  to  refute  the  adverse  position,  and  very 
methodically,  three  pages  before  he  sets  it  down  ;  and  sets  his  own  in  the 
place,  "  that  disagreement  of  mind  or  disposition,  though  showing  itself  in 
much  sharpness,  is  not  by  the  law  of  God  or  man  a  just  cause  of  divorce." 

To  this  position  I  answer ;  That  it  lays  no  battery  against  mine,  no  nor 
so  much  as  faces  it,  but  tacks  about,  long  ere  it  come  near,  like  a  harmless 
and  respectful  confinement.  For  I  confess  that  disagreement  of  mind  or 
disposition,  though  in  much  sharpness,  is  not  always  a  just  cause  of  divorce ; 
for  much  may  be  endured.  But  what  if  the  sharpness  be  much  more  than 
his  much  ?  To  that  point  it  is  our  mishap  we  have  not  here  his  grave  de 
cision.  He  that  will  contradict  the  position  which  I  alleged,  must  hold  that 
no  disagreement  of  mind  or  disposition  can  divorce,  though  shown  in  most 
sharpness ;  otherwise  he  leaves  a  place  for  equity  to  appoint  limits,  and  so 
his  following  arguments  will  either  not  prove  his  own  position,  or  not  dis 
prove  mine. 

His  first  argument,  all  but  what  hobbles  to  no  purpose,  is  this:  "Where 
the  Scripture  commands  a  thing  to  be  done,  it  appoints  when,  how,  and  for 
what,  as  in  the  case  of  death,  or  excommunication.  But  the  Scripture  di 
rects  not  what  measure  of  disagreement  or  contrariety  may  divorce :  there 
fore  the  Scripture  allows  not  any  divorce  for  disagreement." — Answer. 
First,  I  deny  your  major;  the  Scripture  appoints  many  things,  and  yet  leaves 
the  circumstance  to  man's  discretion,  particularly  in  your  own  examples : 
excommunication  is  not  taught  when  and  for  what  to  be,  but  left  to  the 
church.  How  could  the  licenser  let  pass  this  childish  ignorance,  and  call 
it  "good?"  Next,  in  matters  of  death,  the  laws  of  England,  whereof  you 
have  intruded  to  be  an  opiniastrous  subadvocate,  and  are  bound  to  defend 
them,  conceive  it  not  enjoined  in  Scripture,  when  or  for  what  cause  they 
shall  put  to  death,  as  in  adultery,  theft,  and  the  like.  Your  minor  also  is 
false  ;  for  the  Scripture  plainly  sets  down  for  what  measure  of  disagreement 
a  man  may  divorce,  Deut.  xxiv.  1.  Learn  better  what  that  phrase  means, 
"if  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes." 

Your  second  argument,  without  more  tedious  fumbling,  is  briefly  thus : 
"If  diversity  in  religion,  which  breeds  a  greater  dislike  than  any  natural 
disagreement,  may  not  cause  a  divorce,  then  may  not  the  lesser  disagree 
ment:  But  diversity  of  religion  may  not;  Ergo." 

Answ.  First,  I  deny  in  the  major,  that  diversity  of  religion  breeds  a 
greater  dislike  to  marriage-duties  than  natural  disagreement.  For  between 
Israelite,  or  Christian,  and  infidel,  more  often  hath  been  seen  too  much  love : 
but  between  them  who  perpetually  clash  in  natural  contrarieties,  it  is  repug 
nant  that  there  should  be  ever  any  married  love  or  concord.  Next,  I  deny 
your  minor,  that  it  is  commanded  not  to  divorce  in  diversity  of  religion,  if 
the  infidel  will  stay :  for  that  place  in  St.  Paul  commands  nothing,  as  that 
book  at  large  affirmed,  though  you  overskipped  it. 

Secondly,  If  it  do  command,  it  is  but  with  condition  that  the  infidel  be 
content,  and  well-pleased  to  stay,  which  cuts  off  the  supposal  of  any  great 
hatred  or  disquiet  between  them,  seeing  the  infidel  had  liberty  to  depart  at 
pleasure  ;  and  so  this  comparison  avails  nothing. 

Your  third  argument  is  from  Deut.  xxii.  "If  a  man  hate  his  wife,  and 
raise  an  ill  report,  that  he  found  her  no  virgin;"  if  this  were  false,  "he 
might  not  put  her  away,"  though  hated  never  so  much. 

Ans.  This  was  a  malicious  hatred,  bent  against  her  life,  or  to  send  her 
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out  of  doors  without  her  portion.  Such  a  hater  loses  by  due  punishment 
that  privilege,  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  to  divorce  for  a  natural  dislike  ;  which,  though 
it  could  not  love  conjugally,  yet  sent  away  civilly,  and  with  just  conditions. 
But  doubtless  the  wife  in  that  former  case  had  liberty  to  depart  from  her 
false  accuser,  lest  his  hatred  should  prove  mortal ;  else  that  law  peculiarly 
made  to  right  the  woman,  had  turned  to  her  greatest  mischief. 

Your  fourth  argument  is;  "  One  Christian  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  another,  but  chiefly  of  his  wife." 

Ans.  I  grant  infirmities,  but  not  outrages,  not  perpetual  defraud ments  of 
truest  conjugal  society,  not  injuries  and  vexations  as  importunate  as  fire. 
Yet  to  endure  very  much,  might  do  well  an  exhortation,  but  not  a  compul 
sive  law.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  himself,  by  Solomon,  declares  that  such 
a  consort  "  the  earth  cannot  bear,  and  better  dwell  in  a  corner  of  the  house 
top,  or  in  the  wilderness."  Burdens  may  be  borne,  but  still  with  consi 
deration  to  the  strength  of  an  honest  man  complaining.  Charity,  indeed, 
bids  us  forgive  our  enemies,  yet  doth  not  force  us  to  continue  friendship 
and  familiarity  with  those  friends  who  have  been  false  or  unworthy  towards 
us ;  but  is  contented  in  our  peace  with  them,  at  a  fair  distance.  Charity 
commands  not  the  husband  to  receive  again  into  his  bosom  the  adulterous 
wife,  but  thinks  it  enough,  if  he  dismiss  her  with  a  beneficent  and  peaceful 
dismission.  No  more  doth  charity  command,  nor  can  her  rule  compel,  to 
retain  in  nearest  union  of  wedlock  one  whose  other  grossest  faults,  or  dis 
abilities  to  perform  what  was  covenanted,  are  the  just  causes  of  as  much 
grievance  and  dissension  in  a  family,  as  the  private  act  of  adultery.  Let 
not  therefore,  under  the  name  of  fulfilling  charity,  such  an  unmerciful  and 
more  than  legal  yoke  be  padlocked  upon  the  neck  of  any  Christian. 

Your  fifth  argument:  "If  the  husband  ought  to  love  his  wife,  as  Christ 
his  church,  then  ought  she  not  to  be  put  away  for  contrariety  of  mind." 

Answ.  This  similitude  turns  against  him:  for  if  the  husband  must  be  as 
Christ  to  the  wife,  then  must  the  wife  be  as  the  church  to  her  husband.  If 
there  be  a  perpetual  contrariety  of  mind  in  the  church  toward  Christ,  Christ 
himself  threatens  to  divorce  such  a  spouse,  and  hath  often  done  it.  If  they 
urge,  this  was  no  true  church,  I  urge  again  that  was  no  true  wife. 

His  sixth  argument  is  from  Matth.  v.  32,  which  he  expounds  after  the 
old  fashion,  and  never  takes  notice  of  what  I  brought  against  that  exposi 
tion  ;  let  him  therefore  seek  his  answer  there.  Yet  can  he  not  leave  this 
argument,  but  he  must  needs  first  show  us  a  curvet  of  his  madness,  holding 
out  an  objection,  and  running  himself  upon  the  point.  "For,"  saith  he, 
*lif  Christ  except  no  cause  but  adultery,  then  all  other  causes,  as  frigidity, 
incestuous  marriage,  &c.  are  no  cause  of  divorce ;"  and  answers,  "  that  the 
speech  of  Christ  holds  universally,  as  he  intended  it ;  namely,  to  condemn 
such  divorce  as  was  groundlessly  practised  among  the  Jews,  for  every 
cause  which  they  thought  sufficient ;  not  checking  the  law  of  consanguinities 
or  affinities,  or  forbidding  other  cause  which  makes  marriage  void,  ipso  facto." 

Answ.  Look  to  it  now,  you  be  not  found  taking  fees  on  both  sides  ;  for 
if  you  once  bring  limitations  to  the  universal  words  of  Christ,  another  will 
do  as  much  with  as  good  authority;  and  affirm,  that  neither  did  he  check, 
the  law,  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  nor  forbid  the  causes  that  make  marriage  void  ac 
tually;  which  if  any  thing  in  the  world  doth,  unfitness  doth,  and  contrariety 
of  mind;  yea,  more  than  adultery,  for  that  makes  not  the  marriage  void, 
nor  much  more  unfit,  but  for  the  time,  if  the  offended  party  forgive :  but 
unfitness  and  contrariety  frustrates  and  nullifies  for  ever,  unless  it  be  a  rare 
chance,  all  the  good  and  peace  of  wedded  conversation ;  and  leaves  nothing 
between  them  enjoyable,  but  a  prone  and  savage  necessity,  not  worth  the 
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name  of  marriage,  unaccompanied  with  love.  Thus  much  his  own  objec 
tion  hath  done  against  himself. 

Argument  7th.  He  insists,  "  that  man  and  wife  are  one  flesh,  therefore 
must  not  separate."  But  must  be  sent  to  look  again  upon  the  35th  page  * 
of  that  book,  where  he  might  read  an  answer,  which  he  stirs  not.  Yet  can 
he  not  abstain,  but  he  must  do  us  another  pleasure  ere  he  goes;  although 
I  call  the  common  pleas  to  witness,  I  have  not  hired  his  tongue,  whatever 
men  may  think  by  his  arguing.  For  besides  adultery,  he  excepts  other 
causes  which  dissolve  the  union  of  being  one  flesh,  either  directly,  or  by 
consequence.  If  only  adultery  be  excepted  by  our  Saviour,  and  he  volun 
tarily  can  add  other  exceptions  that  dissolve  that  union,  both  directly  and 
by  consequence ;  these  words  of  Christ,  the  main  obstacle  of  divorce,,are 
open  to  us  by  his  own  invitation,  to  include  whatever  causes  dissolve  that 
union  of  flesh,  either  directly  or  by  consequence.  Which,  till  he  name 
other  causes  more  likely,  I  affirm  to  be  done  soonest  by  unfitness  and  con 
trariety  of  mind ;  for  that  induces  hatred,  which  is  the  greatest  dissolver 
both  of  spiritual  and  corporal  union)  turning  the  mind,  and  consequently 
the  body,  to  other  objects.  Thus  our  doughty  adversary,  either  directly  or 
by  consequence,  yields  us  the  question  with  his  own  mouth :  and  the  next 
thing  he  does,  recants  it  again. 

His  8th  argument  shivers  in  the  uttering,  and  he  confesseth  to  be  "  not 
over-confident  of  it:"  but  of  the  rest  it  may  be  sworn  he  is.  St.  Paul,  1 
Cor.  vii.  saith,  that  the  "  married  have  trouble  in  the  flesh,"  therefore  we 
must  bear  it,  though  never  so  intolerable. 

I  answer,  if  this  be  a  true  consequence,  why  are  not  all  troubles  to  be 
borne  alike?  Why  are  we  suffered  to  divorce  adulteries,  desertions,  or 
frigidities?  Who  knows  not  that  trouble  and  affliction  is  the  decree  of 
God  upon  every  state  of  life  ?  Follows  it  therefore,  that,  though  they  grow 
excessive  and  insupportable,  we  must  not  avoid  them  ?  If  we  may  in  all 
other  conditions,  and  not  in  marriage,  the  doom  of  our  suffering  ties  us  not 
by  the  trouble,  but  by  the  bond  of  marriage :  and  that  must  be  proved  in 
separable  from  other  reasons,  not  from  this  place.  And  his  own  confession 
declares  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  yet  his  ungoverned  arrogance  could 
not  be  dissuaded  from  venting  it. 

His  9th  argument  is,  "that  a  husband  must  love  his  wife  as  himself; 
therefore  he  may  not  divorce  for  any  disagreement,  no  more  than  he  may 
separate  his  soul  from  his  body."  I  answer:  if  he  love  his  wife  as  himself, 
he  must  love  her  so  far  as  he  may  preserve  him  to  her  in  a  cheerful  and 
comfortable  manner,  and  not  so  as  to  ruin  himself  by  anguish  and  sorrow, 
without  any  benefit  to  her.  Next,  if  the  husband  must  love  his  wife  as 
himself,  she  must  be  understood  a  wife  in  some  reasonable  measure,  willing 
and  sufficient  to  perform  the  chief  duties  of  her  covenant,  else  by  the  hold 
of  this  argument  it  would  be  his  great  sin  to  divorce  either  for  adultery  or 
desertion.  The  rest  of  this  will  run  circuit  with  the  union  of  one  flesh, 
which  \vas  answered  before.  And  that  to  divorce  a  relative  and  metapho 
rical  union  of  two  bodies  into  one  flesh  cannot  be  likened  in  all  things  to 
the  dividing  of  that  natural  union  of  soul  and  body  into  one  person,  is  ap 
parent  of  itself. 

His  last  argument  he  fetches  "  from  the  inconvenience  that  would  follow 
upon  his  freedom  of  divorce,  to  the  corrupting  of  men's  minds,  and  the 
overturning  of  all  human  society." 

But  for  me  let  God  and  Moses  answer  this  blasphemer,  wrho  dares  bring 
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in  such  a  foul  indictment  against  the  divine  law.  Why  did  God  permit 
this  to  his  people  the  Jews,  but  that  the  right  and  good,  which  came  directly 
thereby,  was  more  in  his  esteem  than  the  wrong  and  evil,  which  carne  by 
accident  ?  And  for  those  weak  supposes  of  infants  that  would  be  left  in 
their  mothers'  belly,  (which  must  needs  be  good  news  for  chamber-maids, 
to  hear  a  serving-man  grown  so  provident  for  great  bellies,)  and  portions 
and  jointures  likely  to  incur  embezzlement  hereby,  the  ancient  civil  law  in 
structs  us  plentifully  how  to  award,  which  our  profound  opposite  knew  not, 
for  it  was  not  in  his  tenures. 

His  arguments  are  spun ;  now  follows  the  chaplain  with  his  antiquities, 
wiser  if  he  had  refrained,  for  his  very  touching  aught  that  is  learned  soils 
it,  and  lays  him  still  more  and  more  open,  a  conspicuous  gull.  There  being 
both  fathers  and  councils  more  ancient,  wherewith  to  have  served  his  pur 
pose  better  than  with  what  he  cites,  how  may  we  do  to  know  the  subtle 
drift,  that  moved  him  to  begin  first  with  the  "  twelfth  council  of  Toledo?" 
I  would  not  undervalue  the  depth  of  his  notion ;  but  perhaps  he  had  heard 
that  the  men  of  Toledo  had  store  of  good  blade-mettle,  and  were  excellent 
at  cuttling;  who  can  tell  but  it  might  be  the  reach  of  his  policy,  that  these 
able  men  of  decision  would  do  best  to  have  the  prime  stroke  among  his 
testimonies  in  deciding  this  cause  ?  But  all  this  craft  avails  himself  not ; 
for  seeing  they  allow  no  cause  of  divorce  by  fornication,  what  do  these 
keen  doctors  here,  but  cut  him  over  the  sinews  with  their  Toledoes,  for 
holding  in  the  precedent  page  other  causes  of  divorce  besides,  both  directly 
and  by  consequence  ?  As  evil  doth  that  Saxon  council,  next  quoted,  be 
stead  him.  For  if  it  allow  divorce  precisely  for  no  cause  but  fornication, 
it  thwarts  his  own  exposition :  and  if  it  understand  fornication  largely,  it 
sides  with  whom  he  would  confute.  However,  the  authority  of  that  synod 
can  be  but  small,  being  under  Theodorus,  the  Canterbury  bishop,  a  Gre 
cian  monk  of  Tarsus,  revolted  from  his  own  church  to  the  pope.  What 
have  we  next?  the  civil  law  stuffed  in  between  two  councils,  as  if  the  Code 
had  been  some  synod ;  for  that  he  understood  himself  in  this  quotation,  is 
incredible  ;  where  the  law,  Cod.  1.  3,  tit.  38,  leg.  11,  speaks  not  of  divorce, 
but  against  the  dividing  of  possessions  to  divers  heirs,  whereby  the  married 
servants  of  a  great  family  were  divided,  perhaps  into  distant  countries  and 
colonies  ;  father  from  son,  wife  from  husband,  sore  against  their  will.  Some 
what  lower  he  confesseth,  that  the  civil  law  allows  many  reasons  of  divorce, 
but  the  canon  law  decrees  otherwise;  a  fair  credit  to  his  cause!  And  I 
amaze  me,  though  the  fancy  of  this  dolt  be  as  obtuse  and  sad  as  any  mallet, 
how  the  licenser  could  sleep  out  all  this,  and  suffer  him  to  uphold  his  opin 
ion  by  canons  and  Gregorial  decretals ;  a  law  which  not  only  his  adversary, 
but  the  whole  reformation  of  this  church  and  state,  hath  branded  and  re 
jected.  As  ignorantly,  and  too  ignorantly  to  deceive  any  reader  but  an 
unlearned,  he  talks  of  Justin  Martyr's  Apology,  not  telling  us  which  of  the 
twain ;  for  that  passage  in  the  beginning  of  his  first,  which  I  have  cited 
elsewhere,  plainly  makes  against  him :  so  doth  Tertullian,  cited  next,  and 
next  Erasmus,  the  one  against  Marcion,  the  other  in  his  annotations  on 
Matthew,  and  to  the  Corinthians.  And  thus  ye  have  the  list  of  his  choice 
antiquities,  as  pleasantly  chosen  as  ye  would  wish  from  a  man  of  his  handy 
vocation,  puffed  up  with  no  luck  at  all  above  the  stint  of  his  capacity. 

Now  he  comes  to  the  position,  which  I  set  down  whole;  and,  like  an 
able  textman,  slits  it  into  four,  that  he  may  the  better  come  at  it  with  his 
barber-surgery,  and  his  sleeves  turned  up.  Wherein  first,  he  denies  "that 
any  disposition,  unfitness,  or  contrariety  of  mind,  is  unchangeable  in  nature, 
but  that  by  the  help  of  diet  and  physic  it  may  be  altered." 
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I  mean  not  to  dispute  philosophy  with  this  pork,  who  never  read  any. 
But  I  appeal  to  all  experience,  though  there  be  many  drugs  to  purge  these 
redundant  humours  and  circulations,  that  commonly  impair  health,  and  are 
not  natural,  whether  any  man  can  with  the  safety  of  his  life  bring  a  healthy 
constitution  into  physic  with  this  design,  to  alter  his  natural  temperament 
and  disposition  of  mind.  How  much  more  vain  and  ridiculous  would  it 
be,  by  altering  and  rooting  up  the  grounds  of  nature,  which  is  most  likely 
to  produce  death  or  madness,  to  hope  the  reducing  of  a  mind  to  this  or  that 
fitness,  or  two  disagreeing  minds  to  a  mutual  sympathy !  Suppose  they 
might,  and  that  with  great  danger  of  their  lives  and  right  senses,  alter  one 
temperature,  how  can  they  know  that  the  succeeding  disposition  will  not 
be  as  far  from  fitness  and  agreement?  They  would  perhaps  change  melan 
choly  into  sanguine ;  but  what  if  phlegm  and  choler  in  as  great  a  measure 
come  instead,  the  unfitness  will  be  still  as  difficult  and  troublesome  ?  But 
lastly,  whether  these  things  be  changeable  or  not,  experience  teaches  us, 
and  our  position  supposes  that  they  seldom  do  change  in  any  time  com 
mensurable  to  the  necessities  of  man,  or  convenient  to  the  ends  of  marriage : 
and  if  the  fault  be  in  the  one,  shall  the  other  live  all  his  days  in  bondage 
and  misery  for  another's  perverseness,  or  immedicable  disaffection  ?  To 
my  friends,  of  wnich  may  fewest  be  so  unhappy,  I  have  a  remedy,  as  they 
know,  more  wise  and  manly  to  prescribe  :  but  for  his  friends  and  followers, 
(of  which  many  may  deserve  justly  to  feel  themselves  the  unhappiness 
which  they  consider  not  in  others,)  I  send  them  by  his  advice  to  sit  upon 
the  stool  and  strain,  till  their  cross  dispositions  and  contrarieties  of  mind 
shall  change  to  a  better  correspondence,  and  to  a  quicker  apprehension  of 
common  sense,  and  their  own  good. 

His  second  reason  is  as  heedless;  "  because  that  grace  may  change  the 
disposition,  therefore  no  indisposition  may  cause  divorce." 

Answ.  First,  it  will  not  be  deniable  that  many  persons,  gracious  both, 
may  yet  happen  to  be  very  unfitly  married,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  either. 
Secondly,  What  if  one  have  grace,  the  other  not,  and  will  not  alter,  as  the 
Scriptures  testify  there  be  of  those,  in  whom  we  may  expect  a  change, 
when  "  the  blackamoor  changes  his  colour,  or  the  leopard  his  spots,"  Jer. 
xiii.  23.  Shall  the  gracious  therefore  dwell  in  torment  all  his  life,  for  the 
ungracious?  We  see  that  holiest  precepts,  than  which  there  can  no  better 
physic  be  administered  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  set  on  with  powerful 
preaching,  cannot  wrork  this  cure,  no  not  in  the  family,  not  in  the  wrife  of 
him  that  preaches  day  and  night  to  her.  What  an  unreasonable  thing  is  it, 
that  men,  and  clergymen  especially,  should  exact  such  wondrous  changes 
in  another  man's  house,  and  are  seen  to  work  so  little  in  their  own ! 

To  the  second  point  of  the  position,  that  this  unfitness  hinders  the  main 
ends  and  benefits  of  marriage;  he  answers,  "if  I  mean  the  unfitness  of 
choler,  or  sullen  disposition,  that  soft  words,  according  to  Solomon,  pacify 
wrath." 

But  I  reply,  that  the  saying  of  Solomon  is  a  proverb,  frequently  true,  not 
universally,  as  both  the  event  shows,  and  many  other  sentences  written  by 
the  same  author,  particularly  of  an  evil  woman,  Prov.  xxi.  9,  19,  and  in 
other  chapters,  that  she  is  better  shunned  than  dwelt  with,  and  a  desert  .is1 
preferred  before  her  society.  What  need  the  Spirit  of  God  put  this  choice 
into  our  heads,  if  soft  words  could  always  take  effect  with  her  ?  How  fri 
volous  is  not  only  this  disputer,  but  he  that  taught  him  thus,  and  let  him 
come  abroad ! 

To  his  second  answer  I  return  this,  that  although  there  be  not  easily 
found  such  an  antipathy,  as  to  hate  one  another  like  a  toad  or  poison ;  yet 
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that  there  is  oft  such  a  dislike  in  both,  or  either,  to  conjugal  love,  as  hin 
ders  all  the  comfort  of  matrimony,  scarce  any  can  be  so  simple  as  not  to 
apprehend.  And  what  can  be  that  favour,  found  or  not  found,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  husband,  but  a  natural  liking  or  disliking ;  whereof  the  law  of  God, 
Deut.  xxiv.  bears  witness,  as  of  an  ordinary  accident,  and  determines 
wisely  and  divinely  thereafter.  And  this  disaffection  happening  to  be  in 
the  one,  not  without  the  unspeakable  discomfort  of  the  other,  must  he  be 
left  like  a  thing  consecrated  to  calamity  and  despair,  without  redemption  ? 

Against  the  third  branch  of  the  position,  he  denies  that  "  solace  and 
peace,  which  is  contrary  to  discord  and  variance,  is  the  main  end  of  mar 
riage."  What  then  ?  He  will  have  it  "  the  solace  of  male  and  female." 
Came  this  doctrine  out  of  some  school,  or  some  sty  ?  Who  but  one  for 
saken  of  all  sense  and  civil  nature,  and  chiefly  of  Christianity,  will  deny 
that  peace,  contrary  to  discord,  is  the  calling  and  the  general  end  of  every 
Christian,  and  of  all  his  actions,  and  more  especially  of  marriage,  which  is 
the  dearest  league  of  love,  and  the  dearest  resemblance  of  that  love  which 
in  Christ  is  dearest  to  his  church  ?  How  then  can  peace  and  comfort,  as 
it  is  contrary  to  discord,  which  God  hates  to  dwell  with,  not  be  the  main 
end  of  marriage  ?  Discord  then  we  ought  to  fly,  and  to  pursue  peace,  far 
above  the  observance  of  a  civil  covenant  already  broken,  and  the  breaking 
daily  iterated  on  the  other  side.  And  what  better  testimony  than  the 
words  of  the  institution  itself,  to  prove  that  a  Conversing  solace,  and  peace 
ful  society,  is  the  prime  end  of  marriage,  without  which  no  other  help  or 
office  can  be  mutual,  beseeming  the  dignity  of  reasonable  creatures,  that 
such  as  they  should  be  coupled  in  the  rites  of  nature  by  the  mere  compul 
sion  of  lust,  without  love  or  peace,  worse  than  wild  beasts?  Nor  was  it 
half  so  wisely  spoken  as  some  deem,  though  Austin  spake  it,  that  if  God 
had  intended  other  than  copulation  in  marriage,  he  would  for  Adam  have 
created  a  friend,  rather  than  a  wife,  to  converse  with ;  and  our  own  writers 
blame  him  for  this  opinion ;  for  which  and  the  like  passages,  concerning 
marriage,  he  might  be  justly  taxed  with  rusticity  in  these  affairs.  For  this 
cannot  but  be  with  ease  conceived,  that  there  is  one  society  of  grave  friend 
ship,  and  another  amiable  and  attractive  society  of  conjugal  love,  besides 
the  deed  oj"  procreation,  which  of  itself  soon  cloys,  and  is  despised,  unless 
it  be  cherished  and  reincited  with  a  pleasing  conversation.  Which  if  ig 
noble  and  swinish  minds  cannot  apprehend,  shall  such  merit  therefore  be 
the  censures  of  more  generous  and  virtuous  spirits  ? 

Against  the  last  point  of  the  position,  to  prove  that  contrariety  of  mind 
is  not  a  greater  cause  of  divorce  than  corporal  frigidity,  he  enters  into  such 
a  tedious  and  drawling  tale  "  of  burning,  and  burning,  and  lust  and  burn 
ing,"  that  the  dull  argument  itself  burns  too  for  want  of  stirring;  and  yet 
all  this  burning  is  not  able  to  expel  the  frigidity  of  his  brain.  So  long 
therefore  as  that  cause  in  the  position  shall  be  proved  a  sufficient  cause  of 
divorce,  rather  than  spend  words  with  this  phlegmy  clod  of  an  antagonist, 
more  than  of  necessity  and  a  little  merriment,  I  will  not  now  contend 
whether  it  be  a  greater  cause  than  frigidity  or  no. 

His  next  attempt  is  upon  the  arguments  which  I  brought  to  prove  the 
position.  And  for  the  first,  not  finding  it  of  that  structure  as  to  be  scaled 
with  his  short  ladder,  he  retreats  with  a  bravado,  that  it  deserves  no  answer. 
And  I  as  much  wonder  what  the  whole  book  deserved,  to  be  thus  troubled 
and  solicited  by  such  a  paltry  solicitor.  I  would  he  had  not  cast  the  gra 
cious  eye  of  his  duncery  upon  the  small  deserts  of  a  pamphlet,  whose  every 
line  meddled  with  uncases  him  to  scorn  and  laughter. 

That  which  he  takes  for  the  second  argument,  if  he  look  better  is  no 
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argument,  but  an  induction  to  those  that  follow.  Then  he  stumbles  that  I 
should  say,  "  the  gentlest  ends  of  marriage,"  confessing  that  he  understands 
it  not.  And  I  believe  him  heartily :  for  how  should  he,  a  serving-man 
both  by  nature  and  by  function,  an  idiot  by  breeding,  and  a  solicitor  by 
presumption,  ever  come  to  know  or  feel  within  himself  what  the  meaning 
is  of  "gentle?"  He  blames  it  for  "a  neat  phrase,"  for  nothing  angers 
him  more  than  his  own  proper  contrary.  Yet  altogether  without  art  sure 
he  is  not;  for  who  could  have  devised  to  give  us  more  briefly  a  better  de 
scription  of  his  own  servility? 

But  what  will  become  now  of  the  business  I  know  not;  for  the  man  is 
suddenly  taken  with  a  lunacy  of  law,  and  speaks  revelations  out  of  the  at 
torney's  academy  only  from  a  lying  spirit :  for  he  says,  "  that  where  a  thing 
is  void  ipso  facto,  there  needs  no  legal  proceeding. to  make  it  void:" 
which  is  false ;  for  marriage  is  void  by  adultery  or  frigidity,  yet  not  made 
void  without  legal  proceeding.  Then  asks  my  opinion  of  John-a-Noaks 
and  John-a-Stiles:  and  I  answer  him,  that  I,  for  my  part,  think  John  Dory 
was  a  better  man  than  both  of  them ;  for  certainly  they  were  the  greatest 
wranglers  that  ever  lived,  and  have  filled  all  our  law-books  with  the  ob- 
tunding  story  of  their  suits  and  trials. 

After  this  he  tells  a  miraculous  piece  of  antiquity,  how  atwo  Romans, 
Titus  and  Sempronius,  made  feoffments,"  at  Rome  sure,  and  levied  fines 
by  the  common  law.  But  no^  his  fit  of  law  past,  yet  hardly  come  to  him 
self,  he  maintains,  that  if  marriage  be  void,  as  being  neither  of  God  nor 
nature,  "there  needs  no  legal  proceeding  to  part  it,"  and  I  tell  him  that 
offends  not  me  :  then,  quoth  he,  "  this  is  nothing  to  your  book,  being  the 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce."  But  that  I  deny  him  ;  for  all  disci 
pline  is  not  legal,  that  is  to  say,  juridical,  but  some  is  personal,  some 
economical,  and  some  ecclesiastical. 

1  Lastly,  If  I  prove  that  contrary  dispositions  are  joined  neither  of  God 
nor  nature,  and  so  the  marriage  void,  "he  will  give  me  the  controversy." 
I  have  proved  in  that  book  to  any  wise  man,  and  without  more  ado  the 
institution  proves  it. 

Where  I  answer  an  objection  usually  made,  that  "  the  disposition  ought 
to  be  known  before  marriage,"  and  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  choose  a  fit 
consort,  and  how  easy  to  mistake:  the  servitor  would  know  "  what  I  mean 
by  conversation,"  declaring  his  capacity  nothing  refined  since  his  law-pud- 
dering,  but  still  the  same  it  was  in  the  pantry,  and  at  the  dresser.  Shall  I 
argue  of  conversation  with  this  hoyden,  to  go  and  practise  at  his  opportu 
nities  in  the  larder  ?  To  men  of  quality  I  have  said  enough  ;  and  experi 
ence  confirms  by  daily  example,  that  wisest,  soberest,  justest  men  are  some 
times  miserably  mistaken  in  their  choice.  Whom  to  leave  thus  without 
remedy,  tossed  and  tempested  in  a  most  unquiet  sea  of  afflictions  and  temp 
tations,  I  say  is  most  unchristianly. 

But  he  goes  on  to  untruss  my  arguments,  imagining  them  his  master's 
points.  Only  in  the  passage  following  I  cannot  but  admire  the  ripeness 
and  the  pregnance  of  his  native  treachery,  endeavouring  to  be  more  a  fox 
than  his  wit  will  suffer  him.  Whereas  I  briefly  mentioned  certain  heads 
of  discourse,  which  I  referred  to  a  place  more  proper  according  to  my 
method,  to  be  treated  there  at  full  with  all  their  reasons  about  them,  this 
brain- worm  against  all  the  laws  of  dispute,  will  needs  deal  with  them  here. 
And  as  a  country  hind,  sometimes  ambitious  to  show  his  betters  that  he  is 
not  so  simple  as  you  take  him,  and  that  he  knows  his  advantages,  will 
teach  us  a  new  trick  to  confute  by.  And  would  you  think  to  what  a  pride 
he  swells  in  the  contemplation  of  his  rare  stratagem,  offering  to  carp  at  the 
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language  of  a  book,  which  yet  he  confesses  to  be  generally  commended ; 
while  himself  will  be  acknowledged,  by  all  that  read  him,  the  basest  and 
the  hungriest  enditer,  that  could  take  the  boldness  to  look  abroad.  Ob 
serve  now  the  arrogance  of  a  groom,  how  it  will  mount.  I  had  written, 
that  common  adultery  is  a  thing  which  the  rankest  politician  would  think 
it  shame  and  disworship,  that  his  law  should  countenance.  First,  it  offends 
him,  that  "  rankest"  should  signify  aught  but  his  own  smell :  who  that 
knows  English  should  not  understand  me,  when  I  say  a  rank  serving-man, 
a  rank  pettifogger,  to  mean  a  mere  serving-man,  a  mere  and  arrant  petti 
fogger,  who  lately  was  so  hardy,  as  to  lay  aside  his  buckram- wallet,  and 
make  himself  a  fool  in  print",  with  confuting  books  which  are  above  him  ? 
Next,  the  word  "politician"  is  not  used  to  his  maw,  and  thereupon  he 
plays  the  most  notorious  hobby-horse,  jesting  and  frisking  in  the  luxury  of 
his  nonsense  with  such  poor  fetches  to  cog  a  laughter  from  us,  that  no  antic 
hobnail  at  a  morris  but  is  more  handsomely  facetious. 

Concerning  that  place,  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  which  he  saith  to  be  "the  main 
pillar  of  my  opinion,"  though  I  rely  more  on  the  institution  that  on  that :  • 
these  two  pillars  I  do  indeed  confess  are  to  me  as  those  two  in  the  porch 
of  the  temple,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  which  names  import  establishment  and 
strength ;  nor  do  I  fear  who  can  shake  them.  The  exposition,  of  Deut. 
which  I  brought,  is  the  received  exposition,  both  ancient  and  modern,  by 
all  learned  men,  unless  it  be  a  monkish  papist  here  and  there :  and  the 
gloss,  which  he  and  his  obscure  assistant  would  persuade  us  to,  is  merely 
new  and  absurd,  presuming  out  of  his  utter  ignorance  in  the  Hebrew  to 
interpret  those  words  of  the  text ;  first,  in  a  mistaken  sense  of  uncleanness, 
against  all  approved  writers.  Secondly,  in  a  limited  sense,  whenas  the 
original  speaks  without  limitation,  "  some  uncleanness,  or  any :"  and  it 
had  been  a  wise  law  indeed  to  mean  itself  particular,  and  not  to  express 
the  case  which  this  acute  rabbi  hath  all  this  while  been  hooking  for; 
whereby  they  who  are  most  partial  to  him  may  guess  that  something  is  in 
this  doctrine  which  I  allege,  that  forces  the  adversary  to  such  a  new  and 
strained  exposition ;  wherein  he  does  nothing  for  above  four  pages,  but 
founder  himself  to  and  fro  in  his  own  objections ;  one  while  denying  that 
divorce  was  permitted,  another  while  affirming  that  it  was  permitted  for 
the  wife's  sake,  and  after  all,  distrusts  himself.  And  for  his  surest  retire 
ment,  betakes  him  to  those  old  suppositions,  "  that  Christ  abolished  the 
Mosaic  law  of  divorce  ;  that  the  Jews  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  in  this 
point,  through  the  darkness  of  the  dispensation  of  heavenly  things ;  that 
under  the  plenteous  grace  of  the  gospel  we  are  tied  by  cruellest  compul 
sion  to  live  in  marriage,  till  death,  with  the  wickedest,  the  worst,  the  most 
persecuting  mate."  These  ignorant  and  doting  surmises  he  might  have 
read  confuted  at  large,  even  in  the  first  edition  ;  but  found  it  safer  to  pass 
that  part  over  in  silence.  So  that  they  who  see  not  the  sottishness  of  this 
his  new  and  tedious  exposition,  are  worthy  to  love  it  dearly. 

His  explanation  done,  he  charges  me  with  a  wicked  gloss,  and  almost 
blasphemy,  for  saying  that  Christ  in  teaching  meant  not  always  to  be  taken 
word  for  word ;  but  like  a  wise  physician,  administering  one  excess  against 
another,  to  reduce  us  to  a  perfect  mean.  Certainly  to  teach  us  \vere  no 
dishonest  method :  Christ  himself  hath  often  used  hyperboles  in  his  teaching ; 
and  gravest  authors,  both  Aristotle  in  the  second  of  his  "  Ethics  to  Nicho- 
machus,"  and  Seneca  in  his  seventh  "  de  Beneficiis,"  advise  us  to  stretch 
out  the  line  of  precept  ofttimes  beyond  measure,  that  while  we  tend  further, 
the  mean  might  be  the  easier  attained.'  And  whoever  comments  that  5th 
of  Matthew,  when  he  comes  to  the  turning  of  cheek  after  cheek  to  blows, 
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and  the  parting  both  with  cloak  and  coat,  if  any  please  to  be  the  rifler,  will 
be  forced  to  recommend  himself  to  the  same  exposition,  though  this  chatter 
ing  lawmonger  be  bold  to  call  it  wicked.  Now  note  another  precious  piece 
of  him ;  Christ,  saith  he,  "  doth  not  say  that  an  unchaste  look  is  adultery, 
but  the  lusting  after  her;"  as  if  the  looking  unchastely  could  be  without 
lusting.  This  gear  is  licensed  for  good  reason ;  "  Imprimatur." 

Next  he  would  prove,  that  the  speech  of  Christ  is  not  uttered  in  excess 
against  the  Pharisees,  first,  "  because  he  speaks  it  to  his  disciples,"  Matth. 
v.,  which  is  false,  for  he  spake  it  to  the  multitude,  as  by  the  first  verse  is 
evident,  among  which  in  all  likelihood  were  many  Pharisees,  but  out  of 
doubt  all  of  them  pharisean  disciples,  and  bred  up  in  their  doctrine ;  from 
which  extremes  of  error  and  falsity  Christ  throughout  his  whole  sermon 
labours  to  reclaim  the  people.  Secondly,  saith  he,  "  because  Christ  forbids 
not  only  putting  away,  but  marrying  her  who  is  put  away."  Acutely,  as  if 
the  Pharisees  might  not  have  offended  as  much  in  marrying  the  divorced, 
as  in  divorcing  the  married.  The  precept  may  bind  all,  rightly  understood  ; 
and  yet  the  vehement  manner  of  giving  it  may  be  occasioned  only  by  the 
Pharisees. 

Finally,  he  winds  up  his  text  with  much  doubt  and  trepidation ;  for  it 
may  be  his  trenchers  were  not  scraped,  and  that  which  never  yet  afforded 
corn  of  savour  to  his  noddle,  the  saltcellar  was  not  rubbed :  and  therefore 
in  this  haste  easily  granting,  that  his  answers  fall  foul  upon  each  other,  and 
praying  you  would  not  think  he  writes  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  man,  he 
runs  to  the  black  jack>  fills  his  flagon,  spreads  the  table,  and  serves  up 
dinner. 

After  waiting  and  voiding,  he  thinks  to  void  my  second  argument,  and 
the  contradictions  that  will  follow  both  in  the  law  and  gospel,  if  the  Mosaic 
law  were  abrogated  by  our  Saviour,  and  a  compulsive  prohibition  fixed 
instead :  and  sings  his  old  song,  "  that  the  gospel  counts  unlawful  that 
which  the  law  allowed,"  instancing  in  circumcision,  sacrifices,  washings. 
But  what  are  these  ceremonial  things  to  the  changing  of  a  moral  point  in 
household  duty,  equally  belonging  to  Jew  and  Gentile  ?  Divorce  was  then 
right,  now  wrong ;  then  permitted  in  the  rigorous  time  of  law,  now  forbid 
den  by  law,  even  to  the  most  extremely  afflicted,  in  the  favourable  time  of 
grace  and  freedom.  But  this  is  not  for  an  unbuttoned  fellow  to  discuss  in 
the  garret  at  his  trestle,  and  dimension  of  candle  by  the  snuff;  which 
brought  forth  his  scullionly  paraphrase  on  St.  Paul,  whom  he  brings  in 
discoursing  such  idle  stuff  to  the  maids  and  widows,  as  his  own  servile 
inurbanity  forbears  not  to  put  into  the  apostle's  mouth,  "of  the  soul's  con 
versing:"  and  this  he  presumes  to  do,  being  a  bayard,  who  never  had  the 
soul  to  know  what  conversing  means,  but  as  his  provender  and  the  famili 
arity  of  the  kitchen  schooled  his  conceptions. 

He  passes  to  the  third  argument,  like  a  boar  in  a  vineyard,  doing  nought 
else,  but  still  as  he  goes  champing  and  chewing  over,  wrhat  I  could  mean 
by  this  chimera  of  a  "  fit  conversing  soul,"  notions  and  words  never  made 
for  those  chops ;  but  like  a  generous  wine,  only  by  overworking  the  {settled 
mud  of  his  fancy,  to  make  him  drunk,  and  disgorge  his  vileness  the  more 
openly.  All  persons  of  gentle  breeding  (I  say  "  gentle,"  though  this  barrow 
grunt  at  the  word)  I  know  will  apprehend,  and  be  satisfied  in  what  I  spake, 
how  unpleasing  and  discontenting  the  society  of  body  must  needs  be 
between  those  wThose  minds  cannot  be  sociable.  But  what  should  a  man 
say  more  to  a  snout  in  this  pickle  ?  What  language  can  be  low  and  degene 
rate  enough  ? 

The  fourth  argument  which  I  had  was,  that  marriage  being  a  covenant, 
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the  very  being  whereof  consists  in  the  performance  of  unfeigned  love  and 
peace  ;  if  that  were  not  tolerably  performed,  the  covenant  became  broke 
and  revocable.  Which  how  can  any,  in  whose  mind  the  principles  of  right 
reason  and  justice  are  not  cancelled,  deny?  For  how  can  a  thing  subsist, 
when  the  true  essence  thereof  is  dissolved  ?  Yet  this  he  denies,  and  yet  in 
such  a  manner  as  alters  my  assertion ;  for  he  puts  in,  "  though  the  main 
end  be  not  attained  in  full  measure :"  but  my  position  is,  if  it  be  not  tole 
rably  attained,  as  throughout  the  whole  discourse  is  apparent. 

Now  for  his  reasons :  "  Heman  found  not  that  peace  and  solace  which  is 
the  main  end  of  communion  with  God,  should  he  therefore  break  off  that 
communion  ?" 

I  answer,  that  if  Heman  found  it  not,  the  fault  was  certainly  his  own  ; 
but  in  marriage  it  happens  far  otherwise :  sometimes  the  fault  is  plainly 
not  his  who  seeks  divorce  ;  sometimes  it  cannot  be  discerned  whose  fault 
it  is ;  and  therefore  cannot  in  reason  or  equity  be  the  matter  of  an  absolute 
prohibition. 

His  other  instance  declares,  what  a  right  handicraftsman  he  is  of  petty 
cases,  and  how  unfit  to  be  aught  else  at  highest,  but  a  hackney  of  the  law. 
"  I  change  houses  with  a  man ;  it  is  supposed  I  do  it  for  my  own  ends ;  I 
attain  them  not  in  this  house ;  I  shall  not  therefore  go  from  my  bargain." 
How  without  fear  might  the  young  Charinusin  Andria  now  cry  out,  "What 
likeness  can  be  here  to  a  marriage  ?"  In  this  bargain  was  no  capitulation, 
but  the  yielding  of  possession  to  one  another,  wherein  each  of  them  had  his 
several  end  apart.  In  marriage  there  is  a  solemn  vow  of  love  and  fidelity 
each  to  other :  this  bargain  is  fully  accomplished  in  the  change  ;  in  marriage 
the  covenant  still  is  in  performing.  If  one  of  them  perform  nothing  tole 
rably,  but  instead  of  love,  abound  in  disaffection,  disobedience,  fraud,  and 
hatred  ;  what  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  covenant  shall  bind  the  other  to  such 
a  perdurable  mischief?  Keep  to  your  problems  often  groats;  these  matters 
are  not  for  pragmatics  and  folkmooters  to  babble  in. 

Concerning  the  place  of  Paul,  "  that  God  hath  called  us  to  peace,"  1 
Cor.  vii.,  and  therefore,  certainly,  if  any  where  in  this  world,  we  have  a 
right  to  claim  it  reasonably  in  marriage ;  it  is  plain  enough  in  the  sense 
which  I  gave,  and  confessed  by  Paraaus,  and  other  orthodox  divines,  to  be 
a  good  sense,  and  this  answerer  doth  not  weaken  it.  The  other  place,  that 
"  he  who  hateth,  may  put  away,"  which  if  I  show  him,  he  promises  to 
yield  the  whole  controversy,  is,  besides  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  Deut.  xxi.  14,  and 
before  this,  Exod.  xxi.  8.  Of  Malachi  I  have  spoken  more  in  another  place  ; 
and  say  again,  that  the  best  interpreters,  all  the  ancient,  and  most  of  the 
modern,  translate  it  as  I  cite  it,  and  very  few  otherwise,  whereof  perhaps 
Junius  is  the  chief. 


Another  thing  troubles  him,  that  marriage  is  called  "  the  mystery  of  joy." 

h  he  to  do  either  with  joy  or  with 
mystery  ?  He  thinks  it  frantic  divinity  to  say,  it  is  not  the  outward  continu- 


Let  it  still  trouble  him ;  for  what  hath  he  to  do  either  with  joj 


ance  of  marriage  that  keeps  the  covenant  of  marriage  whole  ;  but  whosoever 
doth  most  according  to  peace  and  love,  whether  in  marriage  or  divorce,  he 
breaks  marriage  least.  If  I  shall  spell  it  to  him,  he  breaks  marriage  least, 
is  to  say,  he  dishonours  not  marriage ;  for  least  is  taken  in  the  Bible,  and 
other  good  authors,  for,  not  at  all.  And  a  particular  marriage  a  man  may 
break,  if  for  a  lawful  cause,  and  yet  not  break,  that  is,  not  violate,  or  dis 
honour  the  ordinance  of  marriage.  Hence  those  two  questions  that  follow 
are  left  ridiculous ;  and  the  maids  at  Aldgate,  whom  he  flouts,  are  likely  to 
have  more  wit  than  the  serving-man  at  Addle-gate. 

Whereas  he  taxes  me  of  adding  to  the  Scripture  in  that  I  said  love  only 
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is  the  fulfilling  of  every  commandment,  I  cited  no  particular  scripture,  but 
spake  a  general  sense,  which  might  be  collected  from  many  places.  For 
seeing  love  includes  faith,  what  is  there  that  can  fulfil  every  commandment 
but  only  love  ?  and  I  meant,  as  any  intelligent  reader  might  apprehend,  every 
positive  and  civil  commandment,  whereof  Christ  hath  taught  us  that  man  is 
the  lord.  It  is  not  the  formal  duty  of  worship,  or  the  sitting  still,  that  keeps 
the  holy  rest  of  sabbath;  but  wrhosoever  doth  most  according  to  charity, 
whether  he  works  or  works  not,  he  breaks  the  holy  rest  of  sabbath  least. 
So  marriage  being  a  civil  ordinance,  made  for  man,  not  man  for  it ;  he  who 
doth  that  which  most  accords  with  charity,  first  to  himself,  next  to  whom 
he  next  owes  it,  whether  in  marriage  or  divorce,  he  breaks  the  ordinance 
of  marriage  least.  And  what  in  religious  prudence  can  be  charity  to  him 
self,  and  what  to  his  wife  either  in  continuing  or  in  dissolving  the  marriage- 
knot,  hath  been  already  oft  enough  discoursed.  So  that  what  St.  Paul  saith 
of  circumcision,  the  same  1  stick  not  to  say  of  a  civil  ordinance,  made  to  the 
good  and  comfort  of  man,  not  to  his  ruin  ;  marriage  is  nothing,  and  divorce 
is  nothing  "  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love."  And  this  I  trust  none  can 
mistake. 

Against  the  fifth  argument,  that  a  Christian,  in  a  higher  order  of  priest 
hood  than  that  Levitical,  is  a  person  dedicate  to  joy  and  peace ;  and  there 
fore  needs  not  in  subjection  to  a  civil  ordinance,  made  to  no  other  end  but 
for  his  good,  (when  without  his  fault  he  finds  it  impossible  to  be  decently 
or  tolerably  observed,)  to  plunge  himself  into  immeasurable  distractions  and 
temptations,  above  his  strength  ;  against  this  he  proves  nothing,  but  gads 
into  silly  conjectures  of  what  abuses  would  follow,  and  with  as  good  reason 
might  declaim  against  the  best  things  that  are. 

Against  the  sixth  argument,  that  to  force  the  continuance  of  marriage 
between  minds  found  utterly  unfit  and  disproportional,  is  against  nature, 
and  seems  forbid  under  that  allegorical  precept  of  Moses,  "  not  to  sow  a 
field  with  divers  seeds,  lest  both  be  defiled ;  not  to  plough  wTith  an  ox  and 
ass  together,"  which  I  deduce  by  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul's  reasoning  what 
was  meant  by  not  muzzling  the  ox;  he  rambles  over  a  long  narration,  to 
tell  us  that  "  by  the  oxen  are  meant  the  preachers :"  which  is  not  doubted. 
Then  he  demands,  "  if  this  my  reasoning  be  like  St.  Paul's."  And  I  answer 
him,  Yes.  He  replies,  that  sure, St.  Paul  would  be  ashamed  to  reason  thus. 
And  I  tell  him,  No.  He  grants  that  place  which  I  alleged,  2  Cor.,  vi.  of 
unequal  yoking,  may  allude  to  that  of  Moses,  but  says  "I  cannot  prove  it 
makes  to  my  purpose,"  and  shows  not  first  how  he  can  disprove  it.  Weigh, 
gentlemen,  and  consider  whether  my  affirmations,  backed  with  reason  may 
hold  balance  against  the  bare  denials  of  this  ponderous  confuter,  elected  by 
his  ghostly  patrons  to  be  my  copesmate. 

Proceeding  on  to  speak  of  mysterious  things  in  nature,  I  had  occasion  to 
fit  the  language  thereafter ;  matters  not,  for  the  reading  of  this  odious  fool, 
wrho  thus  ever,  when  he  meets  with  aught  above  the  cogitation  of  his 
breeding,  leaves  the  noisome  stench  of  his  rude  slot  behind  him,  maligning 
that  any  thing  should  be  spoke  or  understood  above  his  own  genuine  base 
ness;  and  gives  sentence  that  his  confuting  hath  been  employed  about  a 
frothy,  immeritous,  and  undeserving  discourse.  Who  could  have  believed 
so  much  insolence  durst  vent  itself  from  out  the  hide  of  a  varlet,  as  thus  to 
censure  that  which  men  of  mature  judgment  have  applauded  to  be  writ 
from  good  reason?  But  this  contents  him  not;  he  falls  now  to  rave  in  his 
barbarous  abusiveness ;  and  why?  a  reason  befitting  such  an  artificer, 
because  he  saith  the  book  is  contrary  to  all  human  learning ;  whenas  the 
world  knows,  that  all  both  human  and  divine  learning,  till  the  canon  law, 
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allowed  divorce  by  consent,  and  for  many  causes  without  consent.  Next, 
he  dooms  it  as  contrary  to  truth ;  whenas  it  hath  been  disputable  among 
learned  men,  ever  since  it  was  prohibited :  and  is  by  Peter  Martyr  thought 
an  opinion  not  impious,  but  hard  to  be  refuted ;  and  by  Erasmus  deemed  a 
doctrine  so  charitable  and  pious,  as,  if  it  cannot  be  used,  were  to  be  wished 
it  could  ;  but  is  by  Martin  Bucer,  a  man  of  dearest  and  most  religious  memory 
in  the  church,  taught  and  maintained  to  be  either  most  lawfully  used,  or 
most  lawfully  permitted.  And  for  this,  for  I  affirm  no  more  than  Bucer, 
what  censure  do  you  think,  readers,  he  hath  condemned  the  book  to  ?  To 
a  death  no  less  impious  than  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman.  Mr.  Licenser, 
(for  I  deal  not  now  with  this  caitiff,  never  worth  my  earnest,  and  now  not 
seasonable  for  my  jest,)  you  are  reputed  a  man  discreet  enough,  religious 
enough,  honest  enough,  that  is,  to  an  ordinary  competence  in  all  these.  But 
now  your  turn  is,  to  hear  what  your  own  hand  hath  earned  ye ;  that  when  you 
suffered  this  nameless  hangman  to  c.  ast  into  public  such  a  despiteful  contumely 
upon  a  name  and  person  deserving  of  the  church  and  state  equally  to  your 
self;  and  one  who  hath  done  more  to  the  present  advancement  of  your  own 
tribe,  than  you  or  many  of  them  have  done  for  themselves  ;  you  forgot  to  be 
either  honest,  religious,  or  discreet.  Whatever  the  state  might  do  concern 
ing  it,  supposed  a  matter  to  expect  evil  from,  I  should  not  doubt  to  meet 
among  them  with  wise,  and  honourable,  and  knowing  men :  but  as  to  this 
brute  libel,  so  much  the  more  impudent  and  lawless  for  the  abused  authority 
which  it  bears ;  I  say  again,  that  I  abominate  the  censure  of  rascals  and 
their  licensers. 

With  difficulty  I  return  to  what  remains  of  this  ignoble  task,  for  the  dis 
dain  I  have  to  change  a  period  more  with  the  filth  and  venom  of  this  gour 
mand,  swelled  into  a  confuter ;  yet  for  the  satisfaction  of  others  I  endure 
all  this. 

Against  the  seventh  argument,  that  if  the  canon  law  and  divines  allow 
divorce  for  conspiracy  of  death,  they  may  as  well  allow  it  to  avoid  the  same 
consequence  from  the  likelihood  of  natural  causes. 

First,  he  denies  that  the  canon  so  decrees. 

I  answer,  that  it  decrees  for  danger  of  life,  as  much  as  for  adultery,  De- 
cret.  Gregor.  1.  4,  tit.  19,  and  in  other  places :  and  the  best  civilians,  who 
cite  the  canon  law,  so  collect,  as  Schneidewin  in  Instit.  tit.  10,  p.  4,  de 
Divort.  And  indeed,  who  would  have  denied  it,  but  one  of  a  reprobate 
ignorance  in  all  he  meddles  with  ? 

Secondly,  he  saith  the  case  alters  ;  for  there  the  offender,  "  who  seeks 
the  life,  doth  implicitly  at  least  act  a  divorce." 

And  I  answer,  that  here  nature,  though  no-  offender,  doth  the  same. 
But  if  an  offender,  by  acting  a  divorce,  shall  release  the  offended,  this  is 
an  ample  grant  against  himself.  He  saith,  nature  teaches  to  save  life  from 
one  who  seeks  it.  And  I  say,  she  teaches  no  less  to  save  it  from  any  other 
cause  that  endangers  it.  He  saith,  that  here  they  are  both  actors.  Admit 
they  were,  it  would  not  be  uncharitable  to  part  them ;  yet  sometimes  they 
are  not  both  actors,  but  the  one  of  them  most  lamentedly  passive.  So  he 
concludes,  we  must  not  take  advantage  of  our  own  faults  and  corruptions 
to  release  us  from  our  duties.  But  shall  we  take  no  advantage  to  save 
ourselves  from  the  faults  of  another,  who  hath  annulled  his  right  to  our 
duty  ?  "  No,"  says  he,  "  let  them  die  of  the  sullens,  and  try  who  will  pity 
them."  Barbarian,  the  shame  of  all  honest  attorneys !  why  do  they  not 
hoist  him  over  the  bar  and  blanket  him  ? 

Against  the  eight  argument,  that  they  who  are  destitute  of  all  marriage-* 
able  gifts,  except  a  body  not  plainly  unfit,  have  not  the  calling  to  marry, 
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and  consequently  married  and  so  found,  may  be  divorced :  this,  he  saith, 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  not  fit  to  be  answered.  I  leave  it  therefore 
to  the  judgment  of  his  masters. 

Against  the  ninth  argument,  that  marriage  is  a  human  society,  and  so 
chiefly  seated  in  agreement  and  unity  of  mind  :  if  therefore  the  mind  cannot 
have  that  due  society  by  marriage,  that  it  may  reasonably  and  humanly  de 
sire,  it  can  be  no  human  society,  and  so  not  without  reason  divorceable  : 
here  he  falsifies,  and  turns  what  the  position  required  of  a  reasonable  agree 
ment  in  the  main  matters  of  society  into  an  agreement  in  all  things,  which 
makes  the  opinion  not  mine,  and  so  he  leaves  it. 

At  last,  and  in  good  hour,  we  are  come  to  his  farewell,  which  is  to  be  a 
concluding  taste  of  his  jabberment  in  law,  the  flashiest  and  the  fustiest  that 
ever  corrupted  in  such  an  unswilled  hogshead. 

Against  my  tenth  argument,  as  he  calls  it,  but  as  I  intended  it,  my  other 
position,  "  That  divorce  is  not  a  thing  determinable  by  a  compulsive  law, 
for  that  all  law  is  for  some  good  that  may  be  frequently  attained  without 
the  admixture  of  a  worse  inconvenience :  but  the  law  forbidding  divorce 
never  attains  to  any  good  end  of  such  prohibition,  but  rather  multiplies 
evil ;  therefore  the  prohibition  of  divorce  is  no  good  law."  Now  for  his 
attorney's  prize :  but  first,  like  a  right  cunning  and  sturdy  logician,  he  de 
nies  my  argument,  not  mattering  whether  in  the  major  or  minor :  and  saith, 
a  there  are  many  laws  made  for  good,  and  yet  that  good  is  not  attained, 
through  the  defaults  of  the  party,  but  a  greater  inconvenience  follows." 

But  I  reply,  that  this  answer  builds  upon  a  shallow  foundation,  and  most 
unjustly  supposes  every  one  in  default,-'who  seeks  divorce  from  the  most 
injurious  wedlock.  The" default  therefore  will  be  found  in  the  law7  itself; 
which  is  neither  able  to  punish  the  offender,  but  the  innocent  must  withal 
suffer ;  nor  can  right  the  innocent  in  what  is  chiefly  sought,  the  obtainment 
of  love  or  quietness.  His  instances  out  of  the  common  law  are  all  so  quite 
beside  the  matter  which  he  would  prove,  as  may  be  a  warning  to  all  clients 
how  they  venture  their  business  with  such  a  cockbrained  solicitor.  For 
being  to  show  some  law  of  England,  attaining  to  no  good  end,  and  yet 
through  no  default  of  the  party,  who  is  thereby  debarred  all  remedy,  he 
shows  us  only  how  some  do  lose  the  benefit  of  good  laws  through  their 
own  default.  His  first  example  saith,  "  it  is  a  just  law  that  every  one  shall 
peaceably  enjoy  his  estate  in  lands  or  otherwise."  Does  this  law  attain  to 
no  good  end  ?  The  bar  will  blush  at  this  most  incogitant  woodcock.  But 
see  if  a  draught  of  Littleton  will  recover  him  to  his  senses.  "If  this  man, 
having  fee  simple  in  his  lands,  yet  will  take  a  lease  of  his  own  lands  from 
another,  this  shall  be  an  estopple  to  him  in  an  assize  from  the  recovering 
of  his  own  land." 

Mark  now  and  register  him  !  How  many  are  there  of  ten  thousand  who 
have  such  a  fee  simple  in  their  sconce,  as  to  take  a  lease  of  their  own  lands 
from  another  ?  So  that  this  inconvenience  lights  upon  scarce  one  in  an 
age,  and  by  his  own  default ;  and  the  law  of  enjoying  each  man  his  own 
is  good  to  all  others.  But  on  the  contrary,  this  prohibition  of  divorce  is 
good  to  none,  and  brings  inconvenience  to  numbers,  who  lie  under  intole 
rable  grievances  without  their  own  default,  through  the  wickedness  or  folly 
of  another ;  and  all  this  iniquity  the  law  remedies  not,  but  in  a  manner 
maintains.  His  other  cases  are  directly  to  the  same  purpose,  and  might 
have  been  spared,  but  that  he  is  a  tradesman  of  the  law,  and  must  be  borne 
with  at  his  first  setting  up,  to  lay  forth  his  best  ware,  which  is  only  gibberish. 

I  have  now  done  that,  which  for  many  causes  I  might  have  thought  could 
not  likely  have  been^  my  fortune,  to  be  put  to  this  underwork  of  scouring 
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and  unrubbishing  the  low  and  sordid  ignorance  of  such  a  presumptuous 
lozel.  Yet  Hercules  had  the  labour  once  imposed  upon  him  to  carry  dung 
out  of  the  Augean  stable.  At  any  hand  I  would  be  rid  of  him :  for  I  had 
rather,  since  the  life  of  man  is  likened  to  a  scene,  that  all  my  entrances  and 
exits  might  mix  with  such  persons  only,  whose  worth  erects  them  and  their 
actions  to  a  grave  and  tragic  deportment,  and  not  to  have  to  do  with  clowns 
and  vices.  But  if  a  man  cannot  peaceably  walk  into  the  world,  but  must 
be  infested  ;  sometimes  at  his  face  with  dors  and  horseflies,  sometimes  be 
neath  with  bawling  whippets  and  shin  barkers,  and  these  to  be  set  on  by. 
plot  and  consultation  with  a  junto  of  clergymen  and  licensers,  commended 
also  and  rejoiced  in  by  those  whose  partiality  cannot  yet  forego  old  papisti 
cal  principles  ;  have  I  not  cause  to  be  in  such  a  manner  defensive,  as  may 
procure  me  freedom  to  pass  more  unmolested  hereafter  by  those  encum 
brances,  not  so  much  regarded  for  themselves,  as  for  those  who  incite 
them?  And  what  defence  can  properly  be  used  in  such  a  despicable 
encounter  as  this,  but  either  the  slap  or  the  spurn  ?  If  they  can  afford  me 
none  but  a  ridiculous  adversary,  the  blame  belongs  not  to  me,  though  the 
whole  dispute  be  strewed  and  scattered  with  ridiculous.  And  if  he  have 
such  an  ambition  to  know  no  better  who  aje  his  mates,  but  among  those 
needy  thoughts,  which,  though  his  two  faculties  of  serving-man  and  solici 
tor  should  compound  into  one  mongrel,  wrould  be  but  thin  and  meagre,  if 
in  this  penury  of  soul  he  can  be  possible  to  have  the  lustiness  to  think  of 
fame,  let  him  but  send  me  how  he  calls  himself,  and  I  may  chance  not  fail 
to  indorse  him  on  the  backside  of  posterity,  not  a  golden,  but  a  brazen  ass. 
Since  my  fate  extorts  from  me  a  talent  of  sport,  which  I  had  thought  to  hide 
in  a  napkin,  he  shall  be  my  Batrachomuomachia,  my  Bavius,  my  Calan- 
drino,  the  common  adagy  of  ignorance  and  overweening  :  nay,  perhaps,  as 
the  provacation  may  be,  I  may  be  driven  to  curl  up  this  gliding  prose  into 
a  rough  sotadic,  that  shall  rhyme  him  into  such  a  condition,  as  instead  of 
judging  good  books  to  be  burnt  by  the  executioner,  he  shall  be  readier  to 
be  his  own  hangman.  Thus  much  to  this  nuisance. 

But  as  for  the  subject  itself,  which  I  have  writ  and  now  defend,  accord 
ing  as  the  opposition  bears  ;  if  any  man  equal  to  the  matter  shall  think  it 
appertains  him  to  take  in  hand  this  controversy,  either  excepting  against 
aught  written,  or  persuaded  he  can  show  better  how  this  question,  of  such 
moment  to  be  throughly  known,  may  receive  a  true  determination,  not  lean 
ing  on  the  old  and  rotten  suggestions  whereon  it  yet  leans  ;  if  his  intent  be 
sincere  to  the  public,  and  shall  carry  him  on  without  bitterness  to  the  opin 
ion,  or  to  the  person  dissenting  ;  let  him  not,  I  entreat  him,  guess  by  the 
handling,  which  meritoriously  hath  been  bestowed  on  this  object  of  con 
tempt  and  laughter,  that  I  account  it  any  displeasure  done  me  to  be  contra 
dicted  in  print :  but  as  it  leads  to  the  attainment  of  any  thing  more  true, 
shall  esteem  it  a  benefit ;  and  shall  know  how  to  return  his  civility  and 
fair  argument  in  such  a  sort,  as  he  shall  confess  that  to  do  so  is  my  Choice, 
and  to  have  done  thus  was  my  chance. 

2G 
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TENURE  OF  KINGS  AND  MAGISTRATES : 

PROVING  THAT  IT  IS  LAWFUL,  AND  HATH  BEEN  HELD  SO  THROUGH  ALL  AGES, 
FOR  ANY,  WHO  HAVE  "THE  POWER,  TO  CALL  TO  ACCOUNT  A  TYRANT,  OR 
WICKED  KING  ;  AND,  AFTER  DUE  CONVICTION,  TO  DEPOSE,  AND  PUT  HIM  TO 
DEATH ;  IF  THE  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATE  HAVE  NEGLECTED,  OR  DENIED  TO 
DO  IT.  AND  THAT  THEY,  WHO  OF  LATE  SO  MUCH  BLAME  DEPOSING,  ARE 
THE  MEN  THAT  DID  IT  THEMSELVES.* 
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IF  men  within  themselves  would  be  governed  by  reason,  and  not  gene 
rally  give  up  ftieir  understanding  to  a  double  tyranny,  of  custom  from  with 
out,  and  blind  affections  within ;  they  would  discern  better  what  it  is  to 
favour  and  uphold  the  tyrant  of  a  nation.  But  being  slaves  within  doors, 
no  wonder  that  they  strive  so  much  to  have  the  public  state  conformably 
governed  to  the  inward  vicious  rule,  by  which  they  govern  themselves. 
For  indeed  none  can  love  freedom  heartily,  but  good  men :  the  rest  love 
not  freedom,  but  license :  which  never  hath  more  scope,  or  more  indul 
gence  than  under  tyrants.  Hence  is  it,  that  tyrants  are  not  oft  offended, 
nor  stand  much  in  doubt  of  bad  men,  as  being  all  naturally  servile  ;  but  in 
whom  virtue  and  true  worth  most  is  eminent,  them  they  fear  in  earnest,  as 
by  right  their  masters ;  against  them  lies  all  their  hatred  and  suspicion. 
Consequently  neither  do  bad  men  hate  tyrants,  but  have  been  always 
readiest,  with  the  falsified  names  of  Loyalty  and  Obedience,  to  colour  over 
their  base  compliances.  And  although  sometimes  for  shame,  and  when  it 
comes  to  their  own  grievances,  of  purse  especially,  they  would  seem  good 
patriots,  and  side  with  the  better  cause,  yet  when  others  for  the  deliverance 
of  their  country  endued  with  fortitude  and  heroic  virtue,  to  fear  nothing  but 
the  curse  written  against  those  "  that  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently,"! 
would  go  on  to  remove,  not  only  the  calamities  and  thraldoms  of  a  people, 
but  the  roots  and  causes  whence  they  spring ;  straight  these  men,  and  sure 
helpers  at  need,  as  if  they  hated  only  the  miseries,  but  not  the  mischiefs, 
after  they  have  juggled  and  paltered  with  the  world,  bandied  and  borne 
arms  against  their  king,  divested  him,  disanointed  him,  nay,  cursed  him 
all  over  in  their  pulpits,  and  their  pamphlets,  to  the  engaging  of  sincere  and 
real  men  beyond  \vhat  is  possible  or  honest  to  retreat  from,  not  only  turn 
revolters  from  those  principles,  which  only  could  at  first  move  them,  but 
lay  the  strain  of  disloyalty,  and  worse,  on  those  proceedings,  which  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  their  own  former  actions  ;  nor  disliked  by  thern- 

*  This  tract,  which  was  first  published  in  Febrtiary  1648-9,  after  the  execution  of  king 
Charles,  and  is  a  defence  of  that  action  against  the  objections  of  the  Presbyterians,  was, 
in  the  year  1650,  republished  by  the  author  with  considerable  additions,  all  which,  omitted 
in  every  former  edition  of  the  author's  works,  are  here  carefully  inserted  in  their  proper 
places.  The  copy  which  I  use,  after  the  above  title,  has  the  following  sentence;  "  Pub 
lished  now  the  second  time  with  some  additions,  and  many  testimonies  also  added  out  of 
the  best  and  learnedest  among  Protestant  divines,  asserting  the  position  of  this  book." 
The  passages  here  restored  are  marked  with  single  inverted  commas. 

f  Jer.  xlviii.  1. 
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selves,  were  they  managed  to  the  entire  advantages  of  their  own  faction ; 
not  considering  the  while  that  he,  toward  whom  they  boasted  their  new 
fidelity,  counted  them  accessory ;  and  by  those  statutes  and  laws,  which 
they  so  impotently  brandish  against  others,  would  have  doomed  them  to  a 
traitor's  death  for  what  they  have  done  already.  It  is  true,  that  most  men 
are  apt  enough  to  civil  wars  and  commotions  as  a  novelty,  and  for  a  flash 
hot  and  active ;  but  through  sloth  or  inconstancy,  and  weakness  of  spirit, 
either  fainting  ere  their  own  pretences,  though  never  so  just,  be  half  at 
tained,  or,  through  an  inbred  falsehood  and  wickedness,  betray  ofttimes  to 
destruction  with  themselves  men  of  noblest  temper  joined  with  them  for 
causes,  whereof  they  in  their  rash  undertakings  were  not  capable.  If  God 
and  a  good  cause  give  them  victory,  the  prosecution  whereof  for  the  most 
part  inevitably  draws  after  it  the  alteration  of  laws,  change  of  government, 
downfall  of  princes  with  their  families ;  then  comes  the  task  to  those  wor 
thies,  which  are  the  soul  of  that  enterprise,  to  be  sweat  and  laboured  out 
amidst  the  throng  and  noses  of  vulgar  and  irrational  men.  Some  contest 
ing  for  privileges,  customs,  forms,  and  that  old  entanglement  of  iniquity, 
their  gibberish  laws,  though  the  badge  of  their  ancient  slavery.  Others, 
who  have  been  fiercest  against  their  prince,  under  the  notion  of  a  tyrant, 
and  no  mean  incendiaries  of  the  war  against  them,  when  God,  out  of  his 
providence  and  high  disposal  hath  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  their 
brethren,  on  a  sudden  and  in  a  new  garb  of  allegiance,  which  their  doings 
have  long  since  cancelled,  they  plead  for  him,  pity  him,  extol  him,  protest 
against  those  that  talk  of  bringing  him  to  the  trial  of  justice,  which  is  the 
sword  of  God,  superior  to  all  mortal  things,  in  whose  hand  soever  by  ap 
parent  signs  his  testified  will  is  to  put  it.  But  certainly,  if  we  consider, 
who  and  what  they  are,  on  a  sudden  grown  so  pitiful,  we  may  conclude 
their  pity  can  be  no  true  and  Christian  commiseration,  but  either  levity  and 
shallowness  of  mind,  or  else  a  carnal  admiring  of  that  wrorldly  pomp  and 
greatness,  from  whence  they  see  him  fallen ;  or  rather,  lastly,  a  dissembled 
and  seditious  pity,  feigned  of  industry  to  beget  new  discord.  As  for  mercy, 
if  it  be  to  a  tyrant,  under  which  name  they  themselves  have  cited  him  so  oft 
in  the  hearing  of  God,  of  angels,  and  the  holy  church  assembled,  and  there 
charged  him  with  the  spilling  of  more,  innocent  blood  by  far,  than  ever 
Nero  did,  undoubtedly  the  mercy  which  they  pretend  is  the  mercy  of 
wicked  men,  and  "  their  mercies,"*  we  read,  "  are  cruelties ;"  hazarding 
the  welfare  of  a  whole  nation,  to  have  saved  one  whom  they  so  oft  have 
termed  Agag,  and  vilifying  the  blood  of  many  Jonathans  that  have  saved 
Israel ;  insisting  with  much  niceness  on  the  unnecessariest  clause  of  their 
covenant  wrested,  wherein  the  fear  of  change  and  the  absurd  contradiction 
of  a  flattering  hostility  had  hampered  them,  but  not  scrupling  to  give  away 
for  compliments,  to  an  implacable  revenge,  the  heads  of  many  thousand 
Christians  more. 

Another  sort  there  is,  who  coming  in  the  course  of  these  affairs,  to  have 
their  share  in  great  actions  above  the  form  of  law  or  custom,  at  least  to 
give  their  voice  and  approbation ;  begin  to  swerve  and  almost  shiver  at  the. 
majesty  and  grandeur  of  some  noble  deed,  as  if  they  were  newly  entered 
into  a  great  sin  ;  disputing  precedents,  forms,  and  circumstances,  when  the 
commonwealth  nigh  perishes  for  want  of  deeds  in  substance,  done  with  just 
and  faithful  expedition.  To  these  I  wish  better  instruction,  and  virtue 
equal  to  their  calling;  the  former  of  which,  that  is  to  say  instruction,  I  shall 
endeavour,  as  my  duty  is,  to  bestow  on  them  ;  and  exhort  them  not  to  startle 

*  Prov.  xii.  10. 
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from  the  just  and  pious  resolution  of  adhering  with  all  their  strength  and  as 
sistance  to  the  present  parliament  and  army,  in  the  glorious  way  wherein 
justice  and  victory  hath  set  them ;  the  only  warrants  through  all  ages,  next 
under  immediate  revelation,  to  exercise  supreme  power ;  in  those  proceed 
ings,  which  hitherto  appear  equal  to  what  hath  been  done  in  any  age  or 
nation  heretofore  justly  or  magnanimously.  Nor  let  them  be  discouraged 
or  deterred  by  any  new  apostate  scarecrows,  who,  under  show  of  giving 
counsel,  send  out  their  barking  monitories  and  mementoes,  empty  of  aught 
else  but  the  spleen  of  a  frustrated  faction.  For  how  can  that  pretended 
counsel  be  either  sound  or  faithful,  when  they  that  give  it  see  not,  for  mad 
ness  and  vexation  of  their  ends  lost,  that  those  statutes  and  Scriptures, 
which  both  falsely  and  scandalously  they  wrest  against  their  friends  and 
associates,  would  by  sentence  of  the  common  adversary  fall  first  and  hea 
viest  upon  their  own  heads  ?  Neither  let  mild  and  tender  dispositions  be 
foolishly  softened  from  their  duty  and  perseverance  with  the  unmasculine 
rhetoric  of  any  puling  priest  or  chaplain,  sent  as  a  friendly  letter  of  advice, 
for  fashion's  sake  in  private,  and  forthwith  published  by  the  sender  himself, 
that  wre  may  know  how  much  of  friend  there  was  in  it,  to  cast  an  odious 
envy  upon  them  to  whom  it  was  pretended  to  be  sent  in  charity.  Nor  let 
any  man  be  deluded  by  either  the  ignorance,  or  the  notorious  hypocrisy  and 
self-repugnance  of  our  dancing  divines,  who  have  the  conscience  and  the 
boldness  to  come  with  Scripture  in  their  mouths,  glossed  and  fitted  for  their 
turns  with  a  double  contradictory  sense,  transforming  the  sacred  verity  of 
God  to  an  idol  with  two  faces,  looking  at  once  two  several  ways  ;  and  with 
the  same  quotations  to  charge  others,  which  in  the  same  case  they  made 
serve  to  justify  themselves.  For  while  the  hope  to  be  made  classic  and 
provincial  lords  led  them  on,  while  pluralities  greased  them  thick  and  deep, 
to  the  shame  and  scandal  of  religion,  more  than  all  the  sects  and  heresies 
they  exclaim  against ;  then  to  fight  against  the  king's  person,  and  no  less  a 
party  of  his  lords  and  commons,  or  to  put  force  upon  both  the  houses,  was 
good,  was  lawful,  was  no  resisting  of  superior  powers ;  they  only  were 
powers  not  to  be  resisted,  who  countenanced  the  good,  and  punished  the 
evil.  But  now  that  their  censorious  domineering  is  not  suffered  to  be  uni 
versal,  truth  and  conscience  to  be  freed,  tithes  and  pluralities  to  be  no  more, 
though  competent  allowance  provided,  and  the  warm  experience  of  large 
gifts,  and  they  so  good  at  taking  them ;  yet  now  to  exclude  and  seize  upon 
impeached  members,  to  bring  delinquents  without  exemption  to  a  fair  tri 
bunal  by  the  common  national  law  against  murder,  is  now  to  be  no  less 
than  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  He  who  but  erewhile  in  the  pulpits 
was  a  cursed  tyrant,  an  enemy  to  God  and  saints,  laden  with  all  the  inno 
cent  blood  spilt  in  three  kingdoms,  and  so  to  be  fought  against ;  is  now, 
though  nothing  penitent  or  altered  from  his  first  principles,  a  lawful  magis 
trate,  a  sovereign  lord,  the  Lord's  anointed,  not  to  be  touched,  though  by 
themselves  imprisoned.  As  if  this  only  were  obedience,  to  preserve  the 
mere  useless  bulk  of  his  person,  and  that  only  in  prison,  not  in  the  field, 
not  to  disobey  his  commands,  deny  him  his  dignity  and  office,  every  where 
to  resist  his  power,  but  where  they  think  it  only  surviving  in  their  own 
faction. 

But  who  in  particular  is  a  tyrant,  cannot  be  determined  in  a  general  dis 
course,  otherwise  than  by  supposition  ;  his  particular  charge,  and  the  suffi 
cient  proof  of  it,  must  determine  that :  which  I  leave  to  magistrates,  at  least 
to  the  uprighter  sort  of  them,  and  of  the  people,  though  in  number  less  by 
many,  in  whom  faction  least  hath  prevailed  above  the  law  of  nature  and 
right  reason,  to  judge  as  they  find  cause.  But  this  I  dare  own  as  part  ot 
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my  faith,  that  if  such  a  one  there  be,  by  whose  commission  whole  massa 
cres  have  been  committed  on  his  faithful  subjects,  his  provinces  offered  to 
pawn  or  alienation,  as  the  hire  of  those  whom  he  had  solicited  to  come  in 
and  destroy  whole  cities  and  countries ;  be  he  king,  or  tyrant,  or  emperor, 
the  sword  of  justice  is  above  him;  in  whose  hand  soever  is  found  sufficient 
power  to  avenge  the  effusion,  and  so  great  a  deluge  of  innocent  blood.  For 
if  all  human  power  to  execute,  not  accidentally  but  intendedly  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  evil-doers  without  exception,  be  of  God;  then  that  power,  whe 
ther  ordinary,  or  if  that  fail,  extraordinary,  so  executing  that  intent  of  God, 
*  is  lawful,  and  not  to  be  resisted.  But  to  unfold  more  at  large  this  whole 
question,  though  with  all  expedient  brevity,  I  shall  here  set  down,  from 
first  beginning,  the  original  of  kings ;  how  and  wherefore  exalted  to  that 
dignity  above  their  brethren ;  and  from  thence  shall  prove,  that  turning  to 
tyranny  they  may  be  as  lawfully  deposed  and  punished,  as  they  were  at  first 
elected :  this  I  shall  do  by  authorities  and  reasons,  not  learnt  in  corners 
among  schisms  and  heresies,  as  our  doubling  divines  are  ready  to'  calum 
niate,  but  fetched  out  of  the  midst  of  choicest  and  most  authentic  learning, 
and  no  prohibited  authors;  nor  many  heathen,  but  Mosaical,  Christian,  or- 
thodoxal,  and  which  must  needs  be  more  convincing  to  our  adversaries, 
presbyterial. 

No  man,  who  knows  aught,  can  be  so  stupid  to  deny,  that  all  men  natu 
rally  were  born  free,  being  the  image  and  resemblance  of  God  himself,  and 
were,  by  privilege  above  all  the  creatures,  born  to  command,  and  not  to 
obey :  and  that  they  lived  so,  till  from  the  root  of  Adam's  transgression, 
falling  among  themselves  to  do  wrong  and  violence,  and  foreseeing  that 
such  courses  must  needs  tend  to  the  destruction  of  them  all,  they  agreed  by 
common  league  to  bind  each  other  from  mutual  injury,  and  jointly  to  defend 
themselves  against  any  that  gave  disturbance  or  opposition  to  such  agree 
ment.  Hence  came  cities,  towns,  and  commonwealths.  And  because  no 
faith  in  all  was  found  sufficiently  binding,  they  saw  it  needful  to  ordain 
some  authority,  that  might  restrain  by  force  and  punishment  what  was  vio 
lated  against  peace  and  common  right.  This  authority  and  power  of  self- 
defence  and  preservation  being  originally  and  naturally  in  every  one  of 
them,  and  unitedly  in  them  all ;  for  ease,  for  order,  and  lest  each  man  should 
be  his  own  partial  judge,  they  communicated  and  derived  either  to  one, 
whom  for  the  eminence  of  his  wisdom  and  integrity  they  chose  above  the 
rest,  or  to  more  than  one,  whom  they  thought  of  equal  deserving :  the  first 
was  called  a  king  ;  the  other,  magistrates :  not  to  be  their  lords  and  masters, 
(though  afterward  those  names  in  some  places  were  given  voluntarily  to 
such  as  had  been  authors  of  inestimable  good  to  the  people,)  but  to  be  their 
deputies  and  commissioners,  to  execute,  by  virtue  of  their  intrusted  power, 
that  justice,  which  else  every  man  by  the  bond  of  nature  and  of  covenant 
must  have  executed  for  himself,  and  for  one  another.  And  to  him  that 
shall  consider  well,  why  among  free  persons  one  man  by  civil  right  should 
bear  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  another;  no  other  end  or  reason  can  be 
imaginable.  These  for  a  while  governed  well,  and  with  much  equity  de 
cided  all  things  at  their  own  arbitrement ;  till  the  temptation  of  such  a 
power,  left  absolute  in  their  hands,  perverted  them  at  length  to  injustice  and 
partiality.  Then  did  they,  who  now  by  trial  had  found  the  danger  and  in 
conveniences  of  committing  arbitrary  power  to  any,  invent  laws  either 
framed  or  consented  to  by  all ;  that  should  confine  and  limit  the  authority 
of  whom  they  chose  to  govern  them  :  that  so  man,  of  whose  failing  they  had 
proof,  might  no  more  rule  over  them,  but  law  and  reason,  abstracted  as 
much  as  might  be  from  personal  errors  and  frailties.  "While,  as  the  ma« 
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gistrate  was  set  above  the  people,  so  the  law  was  set  above  the  magistrate." 
When  this  would  not  serve,  but  that  the  law  was  either  not  executed,  01 
misapplied,  they  were  constrained  from  that  time,  the  only  remedy  left  them, 
to  put  conditions  and  take  oaths  from  all  kings  and  magistrates  at  their  first 
instalment  to  do  impartial  justice  by  law:  who  upon  those  terms  and  no 
other,  received  allegiance  from  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  bond  or  covenant 
to  obey  them  in  execution  of  those  laws,  which  they,  the  people,  had  them 
selves  made  or  assented  to.  And  this  ofttimes  with  express  warning,  that 
if  the  king  or  magistrate  proved  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  the  people  would  be 
disengaged.  They  added  also  counsellors  and  parliaments,  not  to  be  only' 
at  his  beck,  but  with  him  or  without  him,  at  set  times,  or  at  all  times,  when 
any  danger  threatened,  to  have  care  of  the  public  safety.  Therefore  saith 
Claudius  Sesell,  a  French  statesman,  "  The  parliament  was  set  as  a  bridle 
to  the  king;"  which  I  instance  rather,  "not  because  our  English  lawyers 
have  not  said  the  same  long  before,  but  because  that  French  monarchy  is 
granted  by  all  to  be  a  far  more  absolute  one  than  ours.  That  this  and  the 
rest  of  what  hath  hitherto  been  spoken  is  most  true,  might  be  copiously 
made  appear  through  all  stories  heathen  and  Christian  ;  even  of  those  nations, 
where  kings  and  emperors  have  sought  means  to  abolish  all  ancient  memory 
of  the  people's  right  by  their  encroachments  and  usurpations.  But  I  spare 
long  insertions,  appealing  to  the  German,  French,  Italian,  Arragonian, 
English,  and,  not  least,  the  Scottish  histories:  not  forgetting  this  only  by  the 
way,  that  William  the  Norman,  though  a  conqueror,  and  not  unsworn  at 
his  coronation,  was  compelled,  a  second  time,  to  take  oath  at  St.  Albans, 
ere  the  people  would  be  brought  to  yield  obedience. 

It  being  thus  manifest,  that  the  power  of  kings  and  magistrates  is  nothing 
else  but  what  is  only  derivative,  transferred,  and  committed  to  them  in  trust 
from  the  people  to  the  common  good  of  them  all,  in  whom  the  power  yet 
remains  fundamentally,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them,  without  a  violation 
of  their  natural  birthright ;  and  seeing  that  from  hence  Aristotle,  and  the  best 
of  political  writers,  have  defined  a  king,  "him  who  governs  to  the  good 
and  profit  of  his  people,  and  not  for  his  own  ends ;"  it  follows  from  neces 
sary  causes,  that  the  titles  of  sovereign  lord,  natural  lord,  and  the  like,  are 
either  arrogancies,  or  flatteries,  not  admitted  by  emperors  and  kings  of  best 
note,  and  disliked  by  the  church  both  of  Jews  (Isa.  xxvi.  13,)  and  ancient 
Christians,  as  appears  by  Tertullian  and  others.  Although  generally  the 
people  of  Asia,  and  with  them  the  Jews  also,  especially  since  the  time  they 
chose  a  king  against  the  advice  and  counsel  of  God,  are  noted  by  wise 
authors  much  inclinable  to  slavery. 

Secondly,  that  to  say,  as  is  usual,  the  king  hath  as  good  right  to  his  crown 
and  dignity,  as  any  man  to  his  inheritance,  is  to  make  the  subject  no  better 
than  the  king's  slave,  his  chattel,  or  his  possession  that  may  be  bought  and 
sold:  and  doubtless,  if  hereditary  title  were  sufficiently  inquired,  the  best 
foundation  of  it  would  be  found  but  either  in  courtesy  or  convenience.  But 
suppose  it  to  be  of  right  hereditary,  what  can  be  more  just  and  legal,  if  a  sub 
ject  for  certain  crimes  be  to  forfeit  bylaw  from  himself  and  posterity  all  his 
inheritance  to  the  king,  than  that  a  king  for  crimes  proportional  should  for 
feit  all  his  title  and  inheritance  to  the  people  ?  Unless  the  people  must  be 
thought  created  all  for  him,  he  not  for  them,  and  they  all  in  one  body  infe 
rior  to  him  single ;  which  were  a  kind  of  treason  against  the  dignity  of  man 
kind  to  affirm. 

Thirdly,  it  follows,  that,  to  say  kings  are  accountable  to  none  but  God, 
is  the  overturning  of  all  law  and  government.  For  if  they  may  refuse  to 
give  account,  then  all  covenants  made  with  them  at  coronation,  all  oaths, 
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are  in  vain,  and  mere  mockeries ;  all  laws  which  they  swear  to  keep,  made 
to  no  purpose  :  for  if  the  king  fear  not  God,  (as  how  many  of  them  do  not !) 
we  hold  then  our  lives  and  estates  by  the  tenure  of  his  mere  grace  and 
mercy,  as  from  a  god,  not  a  mortal  magistrate ;  a  position  that  none  but 
court-parasites  or  men  besotted  would  maintain !  c  Aristotle  therefore,  whom 
we  comjnonly  allow  for  one  of  the  best  interpreters  of  nature  and  morality, 
writes  in  the  fourth  of  his  Politics,  chap.  x.  that  "  monarchy  unaccountable, 
is  the  worst  sort  of  tyranny,  and  least  of  all  to  be  endured  by  freeborn  men."  ' 
And  surely  no  Christian  prince,  not  drunk  with  high  mind,  and  prouder 
than  those  pagan  Csesars  that  deified  themselves,  would  arrogate  so  unrea 
sonably  above  human  condition,  or  derogate  so  basely  from  a  whole  nation 
of  men  his  brethren,  as  if  for  him  only  subsisting,  and  to  serve  his  glory, 
valuing  them  in  comparison  of  his  own  brute  will  and  pleasure  no  more 
than  so  many  beasts,  or  vermin  under  his  feet,  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  but 
to  be  trod  on  ;  among  whom  there  might  be  found  so  many  thousand  men 
for  wisdom,  virtue,  nobleness  of  mind,  and  all  other  respects  but  the  fortune 
of  his  dignity,  far  above  him.  Yet  some  would  persuade  us  that  this  absurd 
opinion  was  King  David's,  because  in  the  51st  Psalm  he  cries  out  to  God, 
"Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned  ;"  as  if  David  had  imagined,  that  to  mur 
der  Uriah  and  adulterate  his  wife  had  been  no  sin  against  his  neighbour, 
whenas  that  lawr  of  Moses  was  to  the  -king  expressly,  Deut.  xvii.,  not  to 
think  so  highly  of  himself  above  his  brethren.  David  therefore  by  those 
words  could  mean  no  other,  than  either  that  the  depth  of  his  guiltiness  was 
known  to  G6d  only,  or  to  so  few  as  had  not  the  will  or  power  to  question 
him  ;  or  that  the  sin  against  God  was  greater  beyond  compare  than  against 
Uriah.  Whatever  his  meaning  were,  any  wise  man  will  see,  that  the  pa- 
thetical  words  of  a  psalm  can  be  no  certain  decision  to  a  point  that  hath 
abundantly  more  certain  rules  to  go  by.  How  much  more  rationally  spake 
the  heathen  king  Demophoon  in  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  than  these  inter 
preters  would  put  upon  King  David !  "I  rule  not  my  people  by  tyranny, 
as  if  they  were  barbarians,  but  am  myself  liable,  if  I  do  unjustly,  to  suffer 
justly."  Not  unlike  was  the  speech  of  Trajan,  the  worthy  emperor,  to  one 
whom  he  made  general  of  his  praBtorian  forces :  "  Take  this  drawn  sword," 
saith  he,  "  to  use  for  me,  if  I  reign  well ;  if  not,  to  use  against  me."  Thus 
Dion  relates.  And  not  Trajan  only,  but  Theodosius  the  younger,  a  Chris 
tian  emperor,  and  one  of  the  best,  caused  it  to  be  enacted  as  a  rule  unde 
niable  and  fit  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  kings  and  emperors,  that  a  prince 
is  bound  to  the  laws ;  that  on  the  authority  of  law  the  authority  of  a  prince 
depends,  and  to  the  laws  ought  to  submit.  Which  edict  of  his  remains  yet 
unrepealed  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  l,tit.  24,  as  a  sacred  constitution  to 
all  the  succeeding  emperors.  How  then  can  any  king  in  Europe  maintain 
and  write  himself  accountuble  to  none  but  God,  when  emperors  in  their  own 
imperial  statutes  have  written  and  decreed  themselves  accountable  to  law  ? 
And  indeed  where  such  account  is  not  feared,  he  that  bids  a  man  reign 
over  him  above  law,  may  bid  as  well  a  savage  beast. 

It  follows,  lastly,  that  since  the  king  or  magistrate  holds  his  authority  of 
the  people,  both  originally  and  naturally  for  their  good  in  the  first  place, 
and  not  his  own  ;  then  may  the  people,  as  oft  as  they  shall  judge  it  for  the 
best,  either  choose  him  or  reject  him,  retain  him  or  depose  him  though  no 
tyrant,  merely  by  the  liberty  and  right  of  freeborn  men  to  be  governed  as 
seems  to  them  best.  This,  though  it  cannot  but  stand  with  plain  reason, 
shall  be  made  good  also  by  Scripture,  Deut.  xvii.  14,  "  When  thou  art 
come  into  the  land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shalt  say,  I 
will  set  a  king  over  me3  like  as  all  the  nations  about  me."  These  words 
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confirm  us  that  the  right  of  choosing,  yea  of  changing  their  own  government, 
is  by  the  grant  of  God  himself  in  the  people.  And  therefore  when  they  de 
sired  a  king,  though  then  under  another  form  of  government,  and  though 
their  changing  displeased  him,  yet  he  that  was  himself  their  king,  and  re 
jected  by  them,  would  not  be  a  hinderance  to  what  they  intended,  further 
than  by  persuasion,  but  that  they  might  do  therein  as  they  saw  good, 
1  Sam.  viii.  only  he  reserved  to  himself  the  nomination  of  who  should  reign 
over  them.  Neither  did  that  exempt  the  king,  as  if  he  were  to  God  only 
accountable,  though  by  his  especial  command  anointed.  Therefore  "David 
first  made  a  covenant  with  the  elders  of  Israal,  and  so  was  by  them  anointed 
king,"  2  Sam.  v.  3 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  And  Jehoiada  the  priest,  making  Jeho- 
ash  king,  made  a  covenant  between  him  and  the  people,  2  Kings,  xi.  17. 
Therefore  when  Rehoboam,  at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  rejected  those  con 
ditions,  which  the  Israelites  brought  him,  hear  what  they  answer  him, 
"  What  portion  have  we  in  David,  or  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  See 
to  thine  own  house,  David."  And  for  the  like  conditions  not  performed, 
all  Israel  before  that  time  deposed  Samuel ;  not  for  his  own  default,  but  for 
the  misgovernment  of  his  sons.  But  some  will  say  to  both  these  examples, 
it  was  evilly  done.  I  answer,  that  not  the  latter,  because  it  was  expressly 
allowed  them  in  the  law,  to  set  up  a  king  if  they  pleased  ;  and  God  himself 
joined  with  them  in  the  work ;  though  in  some  sort  it  was  at  that  time  dis 
pleasing  to  him,  in  respect  of  old  Samuel,  who  had  governed  them  uprightly. 
As  Livy  praises  the  Romans,  who  took  occasion  from  Tarquinius,  a  wicked 
prince,  to  gain  their  liberty,  which  to  have  extorted,  saith  he,  from  Numa, 
or  any  of  the  good  kings  before,  had  not  been  seasonable.  Nor  was  it  in 
the  former  example  done  unlawfully ;  for  when  Rehoboam  had  prepared  a 
huge  army  to  reduce  the  Israelites,  he  was  forbidden  by  the  prophet,  1  Kings 
xii.  24,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  ye  shall  not  go  up,  nor  fight  against  your 
brethren,  for  this  thing  is  from  me."  He  calls  them  their  brethren,  not  re 
bels,  and  forbids  to  be  proceeded  against  them,  owning  the  thing  himself, 
not  by  single  providence,  but  by  approbation,  and  that  not  only  of  the  act, 
as  in  the  former  example,  but  of  the  fit  season  also ;  he  had  not  otherwise 
forbid  to  molest  them.  And  those  grave  and  wise  counsellors,  whom  Re 
hoboam  first  advised  with,  spake  no  such  thing,  as  our  old  gray-headed 
flatterers  now  are  wont,  stand  upon  your  birth-right,  scorn  to  capitulate, 
you  hold  of  God,  not  of  them  ;  for  they  knew  no  such  matter,  unless  con 
ditionally,  but  gave  him  politic  counsel,  as  in  a  civil  transaction.  There 
fore  kingdom  and  magistracy,  whether  supreme  or  subordinate,  is  called 
"a  human  ordinance,"  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  &c. ;  which  we  are  there  taught  is  the 
will  of  God  we  should  submit  to,  so  far  as  for  the  punishment  6*f  evil-doers, 
and  the  encouragement  of  them  that  do  well.  "Submit,"  saith  he,  "as 
free  men."  "But  to  any  civil  power  unaccountable,  unquestionable,  and 
not  to  be  resisted,  no  not  in  wickedness,  and  violent  actions,  how  can  we 
submit  as  free  men  ?"  "  There  is  no  power  but  of  God,"  saith  Paul,  Rom. 
xiii.,  as  much  as  to  say,  God  put  it  into  man's  heart  to  find  out  that  way  at 
first  for  common  peace  and  preservation,  approving  the  exercise  thereof; 
else  it  contradicts  Peter,  who  calls  the  same  authority  an  ordinance  of  man. 
It  must  be  also  understood  of  lawful  and  just  power,  else  we  read  of  great 
power  in  the  affairs  and  kingdoms  of  the  world  permitted  to  the  devil :  for, 
saith  he  to  Christ,  Luke  iv.  6,  all  this  power  will  I  give  thee,  and  the  glory 
of  them,  for  it  is  delivered  to  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it : 
neither  did  he  lie,  or  Christ  gainsay  what  he  affirmed  ;  for  in  the  thirteenth 
of  the  Revelation,  we  read  how  the  dragon  gave  to  the  beast  his  power,  his 
seat,  and  great  authority:  which  beast  so  authorized  most  expound  to  be 
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the  tyrannical  powers  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Therefore  St.  Paul  in 
the  forecited  chapter  tells  us,  that  such  magistrates  he  means,  as  are  riot  a 
terror  to  the  good,  but  to  the  evil,  such  as  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain,  but 
to  punish  offenders,  and  to  encourage  the  good.  If  such  only  be  mentioned 
here  as  powers  to  be  obeyed,  and  our  submission  to  them  only  required, 
then  doubtless  those  powers,  that  do  the  contrary,  are  no  powers  ordained 
of  God ;  and  by  consequence  no  obligation  laid  upon  us  to  obey  or  not  to 
resist  them.  And  it  may  be  well  observed,  that  both  these  apostles,  when 
ever  they  give  this  precept,  express  it  in  terms  not  concrete,  but  abstract, 
as  logicians  are  wont  to  speak;  that  is,  they  mention  the  ordinance,  the 
power,  the  authority,  before  the  persons  that  execute  it ;  and  what  that 
power  is,  lest  we  should  be  deceived,  they  describe  exactly.  So  that  if 
the  power  be  not  such,  or  the  person  execute  not  such  power,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  is  of  God,  but  of  the  devil,  and  by  consequence  to  be  re 
sisted.  From  this  exposition  Chrysostom  also  on  the  same  place  dissents 
not;  explaining  that  these  words  were  not  written  in  behalf  of  a  tyrant. 
And  this  is  verified  by  David,  himself  a  king,  and  likeliest  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Psalm  xciv.  20,  which  saith,  "  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have  fel 
lowship  with  thee  ?"  And  it  were  worth  the  knowing,  since  kings  in  these 
days,  and  that  by  Scripture,  boast  the  justness  of  their  title,  by  holding  it 
immediately  of  God,  yet  cannot  show  the  time  when  God  ever  set  on  the 
throne  them  or  their  forefathers,  but  only  when  the  people  chose  them ;  why 
by  the  same  reason,  since  God  ascribes  as  oft  to  himself  the  casting  down 
of  princes  from  the  throne,  it  should  riot  be  thought  as  lawful,  and  as  much 
from  God,  when  none  are  seen  to  do  it  but  the  people,  and  that  for  just 
causes.  For  if  it  needs  must  be  a  sin  in  them  to  depose,  it  may  as  likely 
be  a  sin  to  have  elected.  And  contrary,  if  the  people's  act  in  election  be 
pleaded  by  a  king,  as  the  act  of  God,  and  the  most  just  title  to  enthrone 
him,  why  may  not  the  people's  act  of  rejection  be  as  well  pleaded  by  the 
people  as  the  act  of  God,  and  the  most  just  reason  to  depose  him  ?  So  that 
we  see  the  title  and  just  right  of  reigning  or  deposing  in  reference  to  God, 
is  found  in  Scripture  to  be  all  one ;  visible  only  in  the  people,  and  depend 
ing  merely  upon  justice  and  demerit.  Thus  far  hath  been  considered  chiefly 
the  power  of  kings  and  magistrates ;  how  it  was  and  is  originally  the  peo 
ple's,  and  by  them  conferred  in  trust  only  to  be  employed  to  the  common 
peace  and  benefit ;  with  liberty  therefore  and  right  remaining  in  them,  to 
reassume  it  to  themselves,  if  by  kings  or  magistrates  it  be  abused ;  or  to 
dispose  of  it  by  any  alteration,  as  they  shall  judge  most  conducive  to  the 
public  good. 

We  may  from  hence  with  more  ease  and  force  of  argument  determine 
what  a  tyrant  is,  and  what  the  people  may  do  against  him.  A  tyrant, 
whether  by  wrong  or  by  right  coming  to  the  crown,  is  he  who,  regarding 
neither  law  nor  the  common  good,  reigns  only  for  himself  and  his  faction : 
thus  St.  Basil  among  others  defines  him.  And  because  his  power  is  great, 
his  will  boundless  and  exorbitant,  the  fulfilling  whereof  is  for  the  most  part 
accompanied  with  innumerable  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  the  people,  mur 
ders,  massacres,  rapes,  adulteries,  desolation,  and  subversion  of  cities  and 
whole  provinces  ;  look  how  great  a  good  and  happiness  a  just  king  is,  so 
great  a  mischief  is  a  tyrant ;  as  he  the  public  father  of  his  country,  so  this 
the  common  enemy.  Against  whom  what  the  people  lawfully  may  do,  as 
against  a  common  pest,  and  destroyer  of  mankind,  I  suppose  no  man  of 
clear  judgment  need  go  further  to  be  guided  than  by  the  very  principles  of 
nature  in  him.  But  because  it  is  the  vulgar  folly  of  men  to  desert  their 
own  reason,  and  shutting  their  eyes,  to  think  they  see  best  with  other  men's, 
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I  shall  show  by  such  examples  as  ought  to  have  most  weight  with  us,  what 
hath  been  done  in  this  case  heretofore.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  their 
prime  authors  witness,  held  it  not  only  lawful,  but  a  glorious  and  heroic 
deed,  rewarded  publicly  with  statues  and  garlands,  to  kill  an  infamous 
tyrant  at  any  time  without  trial :  and  but  reason,  that  he,  who  trod  down 
all  law,  should  not  be  vouchsafed  the  benefit  of  law.  Insomuch  that  Seneca 
the  tragedian,  brings  in  Hercules,  the  grand  suppressor  of  tyrants,  thus 
speaking ; 

Victima  haud  ulla  amplior 

Potest,  magisque  opima  mactari  Jovi 
Quam  rex  iniquus. 


-There  can  be  slain 


No  sacrifice  to  God  more  acceptable 
Than  an  unjust  and  wicked  king. 

But  of  these  I  name  no  more,  lest  it  be  objected  they  were  heathen  ; 
and  come  to  produce  another  sort  of  men,  that  had  the  knowledge  of  true 
religion.  Among  the  Jews  this  custom  of  tyrant-killing  was  not  unusual. 
First  Ehud,  a  man  whom  God  had  raised  to  deliver  Israel  from  Eglon  king 
of  Moab,  who  had  conquered  and  ruled  over  them  eighteen  years,  being 
sent  to  him  as  an  ambassador  with  a  present,  slew  him  in  his  own  house. 
But  he  was  a  foreign  prince,  an  enemy,  and  Ehud  besides  had  special  war 
rant  from  God.  To  the  first  I  answer,  it  imports  not  whether  foreign  or 
native :  for  no  prince  so  native  but  professes  to  hold  by  law  ;  which  when 
he  himself  overturns,  breaking  all  the  covenants  and  oaths  that  gave  him 
title  to  his  dignity,  and  were  the  bond  and  alliance  between  him  and  his 
people,  what  differs  he  from  an  outlandish  king,  or  from  an  enemy  ?  For 
look  how  much  right  the  king  of  Spain  hath  to  govern  us  at  all,  so  much 
right  hath  the  king  of  England  to  govern  us  tyrannically.  If  he,  though 
not  bound  to  us  by  any  league,  coming  from  Spain  in  person  to  subdue  us, 
or  to  destroy  us,  might  lawfully  by  the  people  of  England  either  be  slain  in 
fight,  or  put  to  death  in  captivity,  what  hath  a  native  king  to  plead,  bound 
by  so  many  covenants,  benefits,  and  honours,  to  the  welfare  of  his  people  ; 
why  he  through  the  contempt  of  all  laws  and  parliaments,  the  only  tie  of 
our  obedience  to  him,  for  his  own  will's  sake,  and  a  boasted  prerogative 
unaccountable,  after  seven  years  warring  and  destroying  of  his  best  subjects, 
overcome,  and  yielded  prisoner,  should  think  to  scape  unquestionable,  as 
a  thing  divine,  in  respect  of  whom  so  many  thousand  Christians  destroyed 
should  lie  unaccounted  for,  polluting  with  their  slaughtered  carcasses  all 
the  land  over,  and  crying  for  vengeance  against  the  living  that  should 
have  righted  them  ?  Who  knows  not  that  there  is  a  mutual  bond  of  amity 
and  brotherhood  between  man  and  man  over  all  the  world,  neither  is  it  the 
English  sea  that  can  sever  us  from  that  duty  and  relation  :  a  straiter  bond 
yet  there  is  between  fellow-subjects,  neighbours,  and  friends.  But  when 
any  of  these  do  one  to  another  so  as  hostility  could  do  no  worse,  what  doth 
the  law  decree  less  against  them,  than  open  enemies  and  invaders  ?  or  if 
the  law  be  not  present,  or  too  weak,  what  doth  it  warrant  us  to  less  than  sin 
gle  defence  or  civil  war  ?  and  from  that  time  forward  the  law  of  civil  defen 
sive  war  differs  nothing  from  the  law  of  foreign  hostility.  Nor  is  it  distance 
of  place  that  makes  enmity,  but  enmity  that  makes  distance.  He  therefore 
that  keeps  peace  with  me,  near  or  remote,  of  whatsoever  nation,  is  to  me,  as 
far  as  all  civil  and  human  offices,  an  Englishman  and  a  neighbour :  but  if 
an  Englishman,  forgetting  all  laws,  human,  civil,  and  religious,  offend  against 
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life  and  liberty,  to  him  offended,  and  to  the  law  in  his  behalf,  though  born 
in  the  same  womb,  he  is  no  better  than  a  Turk,  a  Saracen,  a  heathen.  This 
is  gospel,  and  this  was  ever  law  among  equals ;  how  much  rather  then  in 
force  against  any  king  whatever,  who  in  respect  of  the  people  is  confessed 
inferior  and  not  equal;  to  distinguish  therefore  of  a  tyrant  by  outlandish, 
or  domestic,  is  a  weak  evasion.  To  the  second,  that  he  was  an  enemy  ; 
I  answer,  what  tyrant  is  not  ?  yetEglon  by  the  Jews  had  been  acknowledg 
ed  as  their  sovereign,  they  had  served  him  eighteen  years,  as  long  almost 
as  we  our  William  the  Conqueror,  in  all  which  he  could  not  be  so  unwise 
a  statesman,  but  to  have  taken  of  them  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance ;  by 
which  they  made  themselves  his  proper  subjects,  as  their  homage  and  pre 
sent  sent  by  Ehud  testified.  To  the  third,  that  he  had  special  warrant  to 
kill  Eglon  in  that  manner,  it  cannot  be  granted,  because  not  expressed  ;  it 
is  plain,  that  he  was  raised  by  God  to  be  a  deliverer,  and  went  on  just 
principles,  such  as  were  then  and  ever  held  allowable  to  deal  so  by  a  tyrant, 
that  could  no  otherwise  be  dealt  with.  Neither  did  Samuel,  though  a  pro 
phet,  with  his  own  hand  abstain  from  Agag  ;  a  foreign  enemy,  no  doubt ; 
but  mark  the  reason,  "  As  thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless  ;"  a  cause 
that  by  the  sentence  of  law  itself  nullifies  all  relations.  And  as  the  law  is 
between  brother  and  brother,  father  and  son,  master  and  servant,  wherefore 
not  between  king,  or  rather  tyrant,  and  people  ?  And  whereas  Jehu  had 
special  command  to  slay  Jehoram,  a  successive  and  hereditary  tyrant,  it 
seems  not  the  less  imitable  for  that ;  for  where  a  thing  grounded  so  much 
on  natural  reason  hath  the  addition  of  a  command  from  God,  what  does  it 
but  establish  the  lawfulness  of  such  an  act  ?  Nor  is  it  likely  that  God,  who 
had  so  many  ways  of  punishing  the  house  of  Ahab,  would  have  sent  a  sub 
ject  against  his  prince,  if  the  fact  in  itself,  as  done  to  a  tyrant,  had  been  of 
bad  example.  And  if  David  refused  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  Lord's 
anointed,  the  matter  between  them  was  not  tyranny,  but  private  enmity, 
and  David  as  a  private  person  had  been  his  own  revenger,  not  so  much  the 
people's :  but  when  any  tyrant  at  this  day  can  show  himself  to  be  the  Lord's 
anointed,  the  only  mentioned  reason  why  David  withheld  his  hand,  he 
may  then,  but  not  not  till  then,  presume  on  the  same  privilege. 

We  may  pass  therefore  hence  to  Christian  times.  And  first  our  Saviour 
himself,  how  much  he  favoured  tyrants,  and  how  much  intended  they 
should  be  found  or  honoured  among  Christians,  declared  his  mind  not  ob 
scurely;  accounting  their  absolute  authority  no  better  than  Gentilism,  yea 
though  they  flourished  it  over  with  the  splendid  name  of  benefactors ; 
charging  those  that  would  be  his  disciples  to  usurp  no  such  dominion ;  but 
that  they,  who  were  to  be  of  most  authority  among  them,  should  esteem 
themselves  ministers  and  servants  to  the  public.  Matt.  xx.  25,  "  The 
princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  Mark  x.  42, 
"  They  that  seem  to  rule,"  saith  he,  either  slighting  or  accounting  them 
no  lawful  rulers;  "  but  ye  shall  not  be  so,  but  the  greatest  among  you  shall 
be  your  servant."  And  although  he  himself  were  the  meekest,  and  came 
on  earth  to  be  so,  yet  to  a  tyrant  we  hear  him  not  vouchsafe  an  humble 
word:  but,  "Tell  that  fox,"  Luke  xiii.  "  So  far  we  ought  to  be  from 
thinking  that  Christ  and  his  gospel  should  be  made  a  sanctuary  for  tyrants 
from  justice,  to  whom  his  law  before  never  gave  such  protection."  And 
wherefore  did  his  mother  the  virgin  Mary  give  such  praise  to  God  in  her 
prophetic  song,  that  he  had  now  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  cut  down  dy 
nasties,  or  proud  monarchs,  from  the  throne,  if  the  church,  when  God  mani 
fests  his  power  in  them  to  do  so,  should  rather  choose  all  misery  and  vas 
salage  to  serve  them,  and  let  them  still  sit  on  their  potent  seats  to  be  adored 
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for  doing  mischief?  Surely  it  is  not  for  nothing,  that  tyrants  by  a  kind  of 
natural  instinct  both  hate  and  fear  none  more  than  the  true  church  and 
saints  of  God,  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  and  subverters  of  monarchy, 
though  indeed  of  tyranny ;  hath  not  this  been  the  perpetual  cry  of  courtiers 
and  court  prelates?  whereof  no  likelier  cause  can  be  alleged,  but  that  they 
well  discerned  the  mind  and  principles  of  most  devout  and  zealous  men, 
and  indeed  the  very  discipline  of  church,  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  all 
tyranny.  No  marvel  then  if  since  the  faith  of  Christ  received,  in  purer  or 
impurer  times,  to  depose  a  king  and  put  him  to  death  for  tyranny,  hath 
been  accounted  so  just  and  requisite,  that  neighbour  kings  have  both  up 
held  and  taken  part  with  subjects  in  the  action.  And  Ludovicus  Pius, 
himself  an  emperor,  and  son  of  Charles  the  Great,  being  made  judge  (Du 
Haillan  is  my  author)  between  Milegast  king  of  the  Vultzes  and  his  sub 
jects  who  had  deposed  him,  gave  his  verdict  for  the  subjects,  and  for  him 
whom  they  had  chosen  in  his  room.  Note  here,  that  the  right  of  electing 
whom  they  please  is  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  an  emperor  in  the  people  : 
for,  said  he,  "A  just  prince  ought  to  be  preferred  before  an  unjust,  and 
the  end  of  government  before  the  prerogative."  And  Constantinus  .Leo, 
another  emperor,  in  the  Byzantine  laws  saith,  "  That  the  end  of  a  king  is 
for  the  general  good,  which  he  not  performing,  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a 
king."  And  to  prove,  that  some  of  our  own  monarchs  have  acknowledged, 
that  their  high  office  exempted  them  not  from  punishment,  they  had  the 
sword  of  St.  Edward  borne  before  them  by  an  officer,  who  was  called  earl 
of  the  palace,  even  at  the  times  of  their  highest  pomp  and  solemnities ;  to 
mind  them,  saith  Matthew  Paris,  the  best  of  our  historians,  "  that  if  they 
erred,  the  sword  had  power  to  restrain  them."  And  what  restraint  the 
sword  comes  to  at  length,  having  both  edge  and  point,  if  any  sceptic  will 
doubt,  let  him  feel.  It  is  also  affirmed  from  diligent  search  made  in  our 
ancient  book  of  law,  that  the'peers  and  barons  of  England  had  a  legal  right 
to  judge  the  king :  which  was  the  cause  most  likely,  (for  it  could  be  no 
slight  cause,)  that  they  were  called  his  peers,  or  equals.  This  however 
may  stand  immovable,  so  long  as  man  hath  to  deal  with  no  better  than 
man  ;  that  if  our  law  judge  all  men  to  the  lowest  by  their  peers,  it  should 
in  all  equity  ascend  also,  and  judge  the  highest.  And  so  much  I  find  both 
in  our  own  and  foreign  story,  that  dukes,  earls,  and  marquisses  were  at 
first  not  hereditary,  not  empty  and  vain  titles,  but  names  of  trust  and  office, 
and  with  the  office  ceasing ;  as  induces  me  to  be  of  opinion,  that  every 
worthy  man  in  parliament,  (for  the  word  baron  imparts  no  more,)  might 
for  the  public  good  be  thought  a  fit  peer  and  judge  of  the  king ;  without 
regard  had  to  petty  caveats  and  circumstances,  the  chief  impediment  in  high 
affairs,  and  ever  stood  upon  most  by  circumstantial  men.  Whence  doubt 
less  our  ancestors  who  were  not  ignorant  with  what  rights  either  nature  or 
ancient  constitution  had  endowed  them,  when  oaths  both  at  coronation  and 
renewed  in  parliament  would  not  serve,  thought  it  no  way  illegal,  to  de 
pose  and  put  to  death  their  tyrannous  kings.  Insomuch  that  the  parliament 
drew  up  a  charge  against  Richard  the  Second,  and  the  commons  requested 
to  have  judgment  decreed  against  him,  that  the  realm  might  not  be  endan 
gered.  And  Peter  Martyr,  a  divine  of  foremost  rank,  on  the  third  of  Judges 
approves  their  doings.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  also,  a  protestant  and  a  states 
man,  in  his  Commonwealth  of  England,  putting  the  question,  "  whether  it 
be  lawful  to  rise  against  a  tyrant;"  answers,  "  that  the  vulgar  judge  of  it 
according  to  the  event,  and  the  learned  according  to  the  purpose  of  them 
that  do  it."  But  far  before  those  days  Gildas,  the  most  ancient  of  all  our 
historians,  speaking  of  those  times  wherein  the  Roman  empire,  decaying, 
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quitted  and  relinquished  what  right  they  had  by  conquest  to  this  island, 
and  resigned  it  all  into  the  people's  hands,  testifies  that  the  people  thus  re 
invested  with  their  own  original  right,  about  the  year  446,  both  elected 
them  kings,  whom  they  thought  best,  (the  first  Christian  British  kings  that 
ever  reigned  here  since  the  Romans,)  and  by  the  same  right,  when  they 
apprehended  cause,  usually  deposed  and  put  them  to  death.  This  is  the 
most  fundamental  and  ancient  tenure,  that  any  king  of  England  can  pro 
duce  or  pretend  to;  in  comparison  of  which,  all  other  titles  and  pleas  are 
but  of  yesterday.  If  any  object,  that  Gildas  condemns  the  Britons  for  so 
doing,  the  answer  is  as  ready ;  that  he  condemns  them  no  more  for  so 
doing,  than  he  did  before  for  choosing  such ;  for  saith  he,  "  They  anointed 
them  kings,  not  of  God,  but  such  as  were  more  bloody  than  the  rest." 
Next,  he  condemns  them  not  at  all  for  deposing  or  putting  them  to  death, 
but  for  doing  it  overhastily,  without  trial  or  well  examining  the  cause,  and 
for  electing  others  worse  in  their  room.  Thus  we  have  here  both  domestic 
and  most  ancient  examples,  that  the  people  of  Britain  have  deposed  and 
put  to  death  their  kings  in  those  primitive  Christian  times.  And  to  couple 
reason  with  example,  if  the  church  in  all  ages,  primitive,  Romish,  or  pro- 
testant,  held  it  ever  no  less  their  duty  than  the  power  of  their  keys,  though 
without  express  warrant  of  Scripture,  to  bring  indifferently  both  king  and 
peasant  under  the  utmost  rigour  of  their  canons  and  censures  ecclesiastical, 
even  to  the  smiting  him  with  a  final  excommunion,  if  he  persist  impeni 
tent  :  what  hinders,  but  that  the  temporal  law  both  may  and  ought,  though 
without  a  special  text,  or  precedent,  extend  with  like  indifference  the  civil 
sword,  to  the  cutting  off,  without  exemption,  him  that  capitally  offends, 
seeing  that  justice  and  religion  are  from  the  same  God,  and  works  of  jus 
tice  ofttimes  more  acceptable?  Yet  because  that  some  lately  with  the 
tongues  and  arguments  of  malignant  backsliders  have  written,  that  the  pro 
ceedings  now  in  parliament  against  the  king  are  without  precedent  from 
any  protestant  state  or  kingdom,  the  examples  which  follow  shall  be  all 
protestant,  and  chiefly  presbyterian. 

In  the  year  1546,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the 
whole  protestant  league,  raised  open  war  against  Charles  the  Fifth  their 
emperor,  sent  him  a  defiance,  renounced  all  faith  and  allegiance  toward 
him,  and  debated  long  in  council,  whether  they  should  give  him  so  much 
as  the  title  of  CaBsar.  Sleidan.  1. 17.  Let  all  men  judge  what  this  wanted 
of  deposing  or  of  killing,  but  the  power  to  do  it. 

In  the  year  1559,  the  Scots  protestants  claiming  promise  of  their  queen- 
regent  for  liberty  of  conscience,  she  answering,  that  promises  were  not  to 
be  claimed  of  princes  beyond  what  was  commodious  for  them  to  grant, 
told  her  to  her  face  in  the  parliament  then  at  Stirling,  that  if  it  were  so,  they 
renounced  their  obedience ;  and  soon  after  betook  them  to  arms.  Buchanan 
Hist.  1.  16.  Certainly,  when  allegiance  is  renounced,  that  very  hour  the 
king  or  queen  is  in  effect  deposed. 

In  the  year  1564,  John  Knox,  a  most  famous  divine,  and  the  reformer 
of  Scotland  to  the  presbyterian  discipline,  at  a  general  assembly  maintained 
openly  in  a  dispute  against  Lethington  the  secretary  of  state,  that  subjects 
might  and  ought  to  execute  God's  judgments  upon  their  king ;  that  the 
fact  of  Jehu  and  others  against  their  king,  having  the  ground  of  God's 
ordinary  command  to  put  such  and  such  offenders  to  death,  was  not  extra 
ordinary,  but  to  be  imitated  of  all  that  preferred  the  honour  of  God  to  the 
affection  of  flesh  and  wicked  princes ;  that  kings,  if  they  offend,  have  no 
privilege  to  be  exempted  from  the  punishments  of  law  more  than  any  other 
subject :  so  that  if  the  king  be  a  murderer,  adulterer,  or  idolater,  he  should 
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suffer,  not  as  a  king,  but  as  an  offender;  and  this  position  he  repeats  again 
and  again  before  them.  Answerable  was  the  opinion  of  John  Craig,  another 
learned  divine,  and  that  laws  made  by  the  tyranny  of  princes,  or  the  ne 
gligence  of  people,  their  posterity  might  abrogate,  and  reform  all  things 
according  to  the  original  institution  of  commonwealths.  And  Knox,  being 
commanded  by  the  nobility  to  write  to  Calvin  and  other  learned  men  for 
their  judgments  in  that  question,  refused;  alleging,  that  both  himself  was 
fully  resolved  in  conscience,  and  had  heard  their  judgments,  and  had  the 
same  opinion  under  handwriting  of  many  the  most  godly  and  most  learned 
that  he  knew  in  Europe;  that  if  he  should  move  the  question  to  them 
again,  what  should  he  do  but  show  his  own  forgetfulness  or  inconstancy? 
All  this  is  far  more  largely  in  the  ecclesiastic  history  of  Scotland,  1.  4,  with 
many  other  passages  to  this  effect  all  the  book  over,  set  out  with  diligence 
by  Scotsmen  of  best  repute  among  them  at  the  beginning  of  these  troubles ; 
as  if  they  laboured  to  inform  us  what  we  were  to  do,  and  what  they  in 
tended  upon  the  like  occasion. 

And  to  let  the  world  know,  that  the  whole  church  and  protestant  state 
of  Scotland  in  those  purest  times  of  reformation  were  of  the  same  belief, 
three  years  after,  they  met  in  the  field  Mary  their  lawful  and  hereditary 
queen,  took  her  prisoner,  yielding  before  fight,  kept  her  in  prison,  and  the 
same  year  deposed  her.  Buchan.  Hist.  1.  18. 

And  four  years  after  that,  the  Scots,  in  justification  of  their  deposing 
Queen  Mary,  sent  ambassadors  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  a  written  de 
claration  alleged,  that  they  had  used  towards  her  more  lenity  than  she 
deserved ;  that  their  ancestors  had  heretofore  punished  their  kings  by  death 
or  banishment;  that  the  Scots  were  a  free  nation,  made  king  whom  they 
freely  chose,  and  with  the  same  freedom  unkinged  him  if  they  saw  cause, 
by  right  of  ancient  laws  and  ceremonies  yet  remaining,  and  old  customs 
yet  among  the  Highlanders  in  choosing  the  head  of  their  clans,  or  families; 
all  which,  with  many  other  arguments,  bore  witness,  that  regal  power  was 
nothing  else  but  a  mutual  covenant  or  stipulation  between  king  and  people. 
Buch.  Hist.  1.  20.  These  were  Scotsmen  and  presbyterians :  but  what 
measure  then  have  they  lately  offered,  to  think  such  liberty  less  beseeming 
us  than  themselves,  presuming  to  put  him  upon  us  for  a  master,  whom 
their  law  scarce  allows  to  be  their  own  equal  ?  If  now  then  we  hear  them 
in  another  strain  than  heretofore  in  the  purest  times  of  their  church,  we 
may  be  confident  it  is  the  voice  of  faction  speaking  in  them,  not  of  truth 
and  reformation.  "  Which  no  less  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  by  the 
mouths  of  those  faithful  witnesses  commonly  called  puritans  and  noncon 
formists,  spake  as  clearly  for  the  putting  down,  yea,  the  utmost  punishing, 
of  kings,  as  in  their  several  treatises  may  be  read ;  even  from  the  first  reign 
of  Elizabeth  to  these  times.  Insomuch  that  one  of  them,  whose  name  was 
Gibson,  foretold  King  James,  he  should  be  rooted  out,  and  conclude  his 
race,  if  he  persisted  to  uphold  bishops.  And  that  very  inscription,  stamped 
upon  the  first  coins  at  his  coronation,  a  naked  sword  in  a  hand  with  these 
words,  "  Simereor,  in  me,"  "Against  me,  if  I  deserve,"  not  only  mani 
fested  the  judgment  of  that  state,  but  seemed  also  to  presage  the  sentence 
of  divine  justice  in  this  event  upon  his  son. 

In  the  year  1581,  the  states  of  Holland,  in  a  general  assembly  at  the 
Hague,  abjured  all  obedience  and  subjection  to  Philip  king  of  Spain;  and 
in  a  declaration  justify  their  so  doing ;  for  that  by  his  tyrannous  govern 
ment,  against  faith  so  many  times  given  and  broken,  he  had  lost  his  right 
to  a1!  the  Belgic  provinces;  that  therefore  they  deposed  him,  and  declared 
it  lawful  to  choose  another  in  his  stead.  Thuan.  1.  74.  From  that  time  to 
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this,  no  state  or  kingdom  in  the  world  hath  equally  prospered :  but  let 
them  remember  not  to  look  with  an  evil  and  prejudicial  eye  upon  their 
neighbours  walking  by  the  same  rule. 

But  what  need  these  examples  to  presbyterians ;  I  mean  to  those  who 
now  of  late  would  seem  so  much  to  abhor  deposing,  whenas  they  to  all 
Christendom  have  given  the  latest  and  the  liveliest  example  of  doing  it 
themselves  ?  I  question  not  the  lawfulness  of  raising  war  against  a  tyrant  in 
defence  of  religion,  or  civil  liberty;  for  no  protestant  church,  from  the  first 
Waldenses  of  Lyons  and  Languedoc  to  this  day,  but  have  done  it  round, 
and  maintained  it  lawful.  But  this  I  doubt  not  to  affirm,  that  the  presby 
terians,  who  now  so  much  condemn  deposing,  were  the  men  themselves 
that, deposed  the  king;  and  cannot,  with  all  their  shifting  and  relapsing, 
wash  off  the  guiltiness  from  their  own  hands.  For  they  themselves,  by  these 
their  late  doings,  have  made  it  guiltiness,  and  turned  their  own  warrantable 
actions  into  rebellion. 

There  is  nothing,  that  so  actually  makes  a  king  of  England,  as  rightful 
possession  and  supremacy  in  all  Causes  both  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical :  and 
nothing  that  so  actually  makes  a  subject  of  England,  as  those  two  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  observed  without  equivocating,  or  any  mental 
reservation.    Out  of  doubt  then  when  the  king  shall  command  things  already 
constituted  in  church  or  state,  obedience  is  the  true  essence  of  a  subject, 
either  to  do,  if  it  be  lawful,  or  if  he  hold  the  thing  unlawful,  to  submit  to 
that  penalty  which  the  law  imposes,  so  long  as  he  intends  to  remain  a  sub 
ject.     Therefore  when  the  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  shall  rise  against 
the  king  and  his  authority,  executing  the  law  in  anything  established,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  I  do  not  say  it  is  rebellion,  if  the  thing  commanded  though 
established  be  unlawful,  and  that  they  sought  first  all  due  means  of  redress 
(and  no  man  is  further  bound  to  law) ;  but  I  say  it  is  an  absolute  renouncing 
both  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  which  in  one  word  is  an  actual  and  total 
deposing  of  the  king,  and  the  setting  up  of  another  supreme  authority  over 
them.     And  whether  the  presbyterians  have  not  done  all  this  and  much 
more,  they  will  not  put  me,  I  suppose,  to  reckon  up  a  seven  years  story  fresh 
in  the   memory  of  all  men.     Have   they  not  utterly  broke  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  rejecting  the  king's   command  and  authority  sent  them  from 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  whether  in  things  lawful  or  unlawful?    Have  they 
not  abjured  the  oath  of  supremacy,  by  setting  up  the  parliament  without  the 
king,  supreme  to  all  their  obedience ;  and  though  their  vow  and  covenant 
bound  them  in  general  to  the  parliament,  yet  sometimes  adhering  to  the 
lesser  part  of  lords  and  commons  that  remained  faithful,  as  they  term  it,  and 
even  of  them,  one  while  to  the  commons  without  the  lords,  another  while 
to  the  lords  without  the  commons  ?  Have  they  not  still  declared  their  mean 
ing,  whatever  their  oath  were,  to  hold  them  only  for  supreme,  whom  they 
found  at  any  time  most  yielding  to  what  they  petitioned  ?  Both  these  oaths, 
which  were  the  straitest  bond  of  an  English  subject  in  reference  to  the  king, 
being  thus  broke  and  made  void  ;  it  follows  undeniably,  that  the  king  from 
that  time  was  by  them  in  fact  absolutely  deposed,  and  they  no  longer  in  reality 
to  be  thought  his  subjects,  notwithstanding  their  fine  clause  in  the  covenant 
to  preserve  his  person,  crown,  and  dignity,  set  there  by  some  dodging 
casuist  with  more  craft  than  sincerity,  to  mitigate  the  matter  in  case  of  ill 
success,  and  not  taken,  I  suppose,  by  any  honest  man,  but  as  a  condition 
subordinate  to  every  the  least  particle,  that  might  more  concern  religion, 
liberty,  or  the  public  peace. 

To  prove  it  yet  more  plainly,  that  they  are  the  men  who  have  deposed 
the  king,  I  thus  argue.     We  know,  that  king  and  subject  are  relatives,  and 
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relatives  have  no  longer  being  than  in  the  relation ;  the  relation  between 
king  and  subject  can  be  no  other  than  regal  authority  and  subjection.  Hence 
I  infer  past  their  defending,  that  if  the  subject,  who  is  one  relative,  take 
away  the  relation,  of  force  he  takes  away  also  the  other  relative :  but  the 
presbyterians,  who  were  one  relative,  that  is  to  say,  subjects,  have  for  this 
seven  years  taken  away  the  relation,  that  is  to  say,  the  king's  authority,  and 
their  subjection  to  it;  therefore  the  presbyterians  for  these  seven  years  have 
removed  and  extinguished  the  other  relative,  that  is  to  say,  the  king ;  or  to 
speak  more  in  brief,  have  deposed  him ;  not  only  by  depriving  him  the  exe 
cution  of  his  authority,  but  by  conferring  it  upon  others.  If  then  their  oaths 
of  subjection  broken,  new  supremacy  obeyed,  new  oaths  and  covenant 
taken,  notwithstanding  frivolous  evasions,  have  in  plain  terms  unkinged  the 
king,  much  more  then  hath  their  seven  years  war,  not  deposed  him  only, 
but  outlawed  him,  and  defied  him  as  an  alien,  a  rebel  to  law,  and  enemy  to 
the  state.  It  must  needs  be  clear  to  any  man  not  averse  from  reason,  that 
hostility  and  subjection  are  two  direct  and  positive  contraries,  and  can  no 
more  in  one  subject  stand  together  in  respect  of  the  same  king  than  one 
person  at  the  same  time  can  be  in  two  remote  places.  Against  whom  there 
fore  the  subject  is  in  act  of  hostility,  we  may  be  confident,  that  to  him  he 
is  in  no  subjection :  and  in  whom  hostility  takes  place  of  subjection,  for  they 
can  by  no  means  consist  together,  to  him  the  king  can  be  not  only  no  king, 
but  an  enemy.  So  that  from  hence  we  shall  not  need  dispute,  whether 
they  have  deposed  him,  or  what  they  have  defaulted  towards  him  as  no 
king,  but  show  manifestly  how  much  they  have  done  toward  the  killing 
him.  Have  they  not  levied  all  these  wars  against  him,  whether  offensive 
or  defensive,  (for  defence  in  war  equally  offends,  and  most  prudently  before 
hand,)  and  given  commission  to  slay,  where  they  knew  his  person  could 
not  be  exempt  from  danger?  And  if  chance  or  flight  had  not  saved  him, 
how  often  had  they  killed  him,  directing  their  artillery,  without  blame  or 
prohibition,  to  the  very  place  where  they  saw  him  stand  ?  Have  they  not 
sequestered  him,  judged  or  unjudged,  and  converted  his  revenue  to  other 
uses,  detaining  from  him,  as  a  grand  delinquent,  all  means  of  livelihood, 
so  that  for  them  long  since  he  might  have  perished,  or  have  starved  ?  Have 
they  not  hunted  and  pursued  him  round  about  the  kingdom  with  sword  and 
fire  ?  Have  they  not  formerly  denied  to  treat  with  him,  and  their  now  recant 
ing  ministers  preached  against  him,  as  a  reprobate  incurable,  an  enemy  to 
God  and  his  church,  marked  for  destruction,  and  therefore  not  to  be  treated 
with  ?  Have  they  not  besieged  him,  and  to  their  power  forbid  him  water 
and  fire,  save  what  they  shot  against  him  to  the  hazard  of  his  life  ?  Yet 
while  they  thus  assaulted  and  endangered  it  with  hostile  deeds,  they  swore  in 
words  to  defend  it  with  his  crown  and  dignity ;  not  in  order,  as  it  seems 
now,  to  a  firm  and  lasting  peace,  or  to  his  repentance  after  all  this  blood  ; 
but  simply,  without  regard,  without  remorse  or  any  comparable  value  of 
all  the  miseries  and  calamities  suffered  by  the  poor  people,  or  to  suffer 
hereafter,  through  his  obstinacy  or  impenitence. 

No  understanding  man  can  be  ignorant,  that  covenants  are  ever  made 
according  to  the  present  state  of  persons  and  of  things ;  and  have  ever  the 
more  general  laws  of  nature  and  of  reason  included  in  them,  though  not 
expressed.  If  I  make  a  voluntary  covenant,  as  with  a  man  to  do  him  good, 
and  he  prove  afterward  a  monster  to  me,  I  should  conceive  a  disoblige- 
ment.  If  I  covenant,  not  to  hurt  an  enemy,  in  favour  of  him  and  forbear 
ance,  and  hope  of  his  amendment,  and  he,  after  that,  shall  do  me  tenfold 
injury  and  mischief  to  what  he  had  done  when  I  so  covenanted,  and  still 
be  plotting  what  may  tend  to  my  destruction,  I  question  not  but  that  his 
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after-actions  release  me  ;  nor  know  I  covenant  so  sacred,  that  withholds  me 
from  demanding  justice  on  him.  Howbeit,  had  not  their  distrust  in  a  good 
cause,  and  the  fast  and  loose  of  our  prevaricating  divines,  overswayed,  it 
had  been  doubtless  better,  not  to  have  inserted  in  a  covenant  unnecessary  obli 
gations  and  words,  not  works  of  supererogating  allegiance  to  their  enemy ; 
no  way  advantageous  to  themselves,  had  the  king  prevailed,  as  to  their 
cost  many  would  have  felt ;  but  full  of  snare  and  distraction  to  our  friends, 
useful  only,  as  we  now  find,  to  our  adversaries,  who  under  such  a  latitude 
and  shelter  of  ambiguous  interpretation  have  ever  since  been  plotting  and 
contriving  new  opportunities  to  trouble  all  again. 

How  much  better  had  it  been,  and  more  becoming  an  undaunted  virtue, 
to  have  declared  openly  and  boldly  whom  and  what  power  the  people  were 
to  hold  supreme,  as  on  the  like  occasion  protestants  have  done  before,  and 
many  conscientious  men  now  in  these  times  have  more  than  once  besought 
the  parliament  to  do,  that  they  might  go  on  upon  a  sure  foundation,  and 
not  with  a  riddling  covenant  in  their  mouths,  seeming  to  swear  counter, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  allegiance  and  no  allegiance ;  which  doubtless 
had  drawn  off  all  the  minds  of  sincere  men  from  siding  with  them,  had  they 
not  discerned  their  actions  far  more  deposing  him  than  their  words  uphold 
ing  him ;  which  words,  made  now  the  subject  of  cavillous  interpretations, 
stood  ever  in  the  covenant,  by  judgment  of  the  more  discerning  sort,  an  evi 
dence  of  their  fear,  not  of  their  fidelity.  What  should  I  return  to  speak  on, 
of  those  attempts  for  which  the  king  himself  hath  often  charged  the  presby- 
terians  of  seeking  his  life,  whenas  in  the  due  estimation  of  things  they  might 
without  a  fallacy  be  said  to  have  done  the  deed  outright?  Who  knows  not, 
that  the  king  is  a  name  of  dignity  and  office,  not  of  person  ?  Who  therefore 
kills  a  king,  must  kill  him  while  he  is  a  king.  Then  they  certainly,  who 
by  deposing  him  have  long  since  taken  from  him  the  life  of  a  king,  his  office 
and  his  dignity,  they  in  the  truest  sense  maybe  said  to  have  killed  the  king: 
not  only  by  their  deposing  and  waging  war  against  him,  which,  besides  the 
danger  to  his  personal  life,  set  him  in  the  farthest  opposite  point  from  any 
vital  function  of  a  king,  but  by  their  holding  him  in  prison,  vanquished  and 
yielded  into  their  absolute  and  despotic  power,  which  brought  him  to  the 
lowest  degradement  and  incapacity  of  the  regal  name.  I  say  not  by  whose 
matchless  valour  next  under  God,  lest  the  story  of  their  ingratitude  there 
upon  carry  me  from  the  purpose  in  hand,  which  is  to  convince  them,  that 
they,  which  I  repeat  again,  were  the  men  who  in  the  truest  sense  killed  the 
king,  not  only  as  is  proved  before,  but  by  depressing  him  their  king  far 
below  the  rank  of  a  subject  to  the  condition  of  a  captive,  without  intention 
to  restore  him,  as  the  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  a  speech  told  him  plainly  at 
Newcastle,  unless  he  granted  fully  all  their  demands,  which  they  knew  he 
never  meant.  Nor  did  they  treat,  or  think  of  treating,  with  him,  till  their 
hatred  to  the  army  that  delivered  them,  not  their  love  or  duty  to  the  king, 
joined  them  secretly  with  men  sentenced  so  oft  for  reprobates  in  their  oun 
mouths,  by  whose  subtle  inspiring  they  grew  mad  upon  a  most  tardy  and 
improper  treaty.  Whereas  if  the  whole  bent  of  their  actions  had  not  been 
against  the  king  himself,  but  only  against  his  evil  counsellors,  as  they 
feigned,  and  published,  wherefore  did  they  not  restore  him  all  that  while 
to  the  true  life  of  a  king,  his  office,  crown,  and  dignity,  when  he  was  in 
their  power,  and  they  themselves  his  nearest  counsellors  ?  The  truth  there 
fore  is,  both  that  they  would  not,  and  that  indeed  they  could  not,  without 
their  own  certain  destruction,  having  reduced  him  to  such  a  final  pass,  as 
was  the  very  death  and  burial  all  in  him  that  was  regal,  and  from  whence 
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never  king  of  England  yet  revived,  but  by  the  new  reinforcement  of  his 
own  party,  which  was  a  kind  of  resurrection  to  him. 

Thus  having  quite  extinguished  all  that  could  be  in  him  of  a  king,  and 
from  a  total  privation  clad  him  over,  like  another  specifical  thing,  with  forms 
and  habitudes  destructive  to  the  former,  they  left  in  his  person,  dead  as  to 
law  and  all  the  civil  right  either  of  king  or  subject,  the  life  only  of  a  pri 
soner,  a  captive,  and  a  malefactor ;  whom  the  equal  and  impartial  hand  of 
justice  finding,  was  no  more  to  spare  than  another.ordinary  man  ;  not  only 
made  obnoxious  to  the  doom  of  law  by  a  charge  more  than  once  drawn  up 
against  him,  and  his  own  confession  to  the  first  article  at  Newport,  but 
summoned  and  arraigned  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  people,  cursed  and 
devoted  to  perdition  worse  than  any  Ahab,  or  Antiochus,  with  exhortation 
to  curse  all  those  in  the  name  of  God,  that  made  not  war  -against  him,  as 
bitterly  as  Meroz  was  to  be  cursed,  that  went  not  out  against  a  Canaanitish 
king,  almost  in  all  the  sermons,  prayers,  and  fulminations  that  have  been 
uttered  this  seven  years  by  those  cloven  tongues  of  falsehood  and  dissen 
sion,  who  now,  to  the  stirring  up  of  new  discord,  acquit  him  ;  and  against 
their  own  discipline,  which  they  boast  to  be  the  throne  and  sceptre  of 
€hrist,  absolve  him,  unconfound  him,  though  unconverted,  unrepentant, 
unsensible  of  all  their  precious  saints  and  martyrs,  whose  blood  they  have 
so  oft  laid  upon  his  head :  and  now  again  with  a  new  sovereign  anointment 
can  wash  it  all  off,  as  if  it  were  as  vile,  and  no  more  to  be  reckoned  for 
than  the  blood  of  so  many  dogs  in  a  time  of  pestilence ;  giving  the  most 
opprobrious  lie  to  all  the  acted  zeal,  that  for  these  many  years  hath  filled 
their  bellies,  and  fed  them  fat  upon  the  foolish  people.  Ministers  of  sedi 
tion,  not  of  the  gospel,  who,  while  they  saw  it  manifestly  tend  to  civil  war 
and  bloodshed,  never  ceased  exasperating  the  people  against  him ;  and 
now,  that  they  see  it  likely  to  breed  new  commotion,  cease  not  to  incite 
others  against  the  people,  that  have  saved  them  from  him,  as  if  sedition 
were  their  only  aim,  whether  against  him  or  for  him. 

But  God,  as  we  have  cause  to  trust,  will  put  other  thoughts  into  the 
people,  arid  turn  them  from  giving  ear  or  heed  to  these  mercenary  noise- 
makers,  of  whose  fury  and  false  prophecies  we  have  enough  experience ; 
and  from  the  murmurs  of  new  discord  will  incline  them  to  hearken,  rather 
with  erected  minds,  to  the  voice  of  our  supreme  magistracy,  calling  us  to 
liberty,  and  the  flourishing  deeds  of  a  reformed  commonwealth ;  with  this 
hope,  that  as  God  was  heretofore  angry  with  the  Jews  who  rejected  him 
and  his  form  of  government  to  choose  a  king,  so  that  he  will  bless  us,  and 
be  propitious  to  us,  who  reject  a  king  to  make  him  only  our  leader,  and 
supreme  governor,  in  the  conformity  as  near  as  may  be  of  his  own  ancient 
government ;  if  we  have  at  least  but  so  much  worth  in  us  to  entertain  the 
sense  of  our  future  happiness,  and  the  courage  to  receive  what  God  vouch 
safes  us:  wherein  we  have  the  honour  to  precede  other  nations,  who  are 
now  labouring  to  be  our  followers.  For  as  to  this  question  in  hand,  what 
the  people  by  their  just  right  may  do  in  change  of  government,  or  of  gover 
nor,  we  see  it  cleared  sufficiently ;  besides  other  ample  authority,  even  from 
the  mouths  of  princes  themselves.  And  surely  they  that  shall  boast,  as  we 
do,  to  be  a  free  nation,  and  not  have  in  themselves  the  power  to  remove  or 
to  abolish  any  governor  supreme,  or  subordinate,  with  the  government  itself 
upon  urgent  causes,  may  please  their  fancy  with  a  ridiculous  and  painted 
freedom,  fit  to  cozen  babies ;  but  are  indeed  under  tyranny  and  servitude  ; 
as  wanting  that  power,  which  is  the  root  and  source  of  all  liberty,  to  dis 
pose  and  economize  in  the  land  which  God  hath,  given  them,  as  masters  of 
family  in  their  own  house  and  free  inheritance.  Without  which  natural 
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and  essential  power  of  a  free  nation,  though  bearing  high  their  heads,  they 
can  in  due  esteem  be  thought  no  better  than  slaves  and  vassals  born,  in  the 
tenure  and  occupation  of  another  inheriting  lord.  Whose  government, 
though  not  illegal,  or  intolerable,  hangs  over  them  as  a  lordly  scourge,  not 
as  a  free  government ;  and  therefore  to  be  abrogated.  How  much  more 
justly  then  may  they  fling  off  tyranny,  or  tyrants;  who  being  once  deposed 
can  be  no  more  than  private  men,  as  subject  to  the  reach  of  justice  and  ar 
raignment  as  any  other  transgressors?  And  certainly  if  men,  not  to  speak 
of  heathen,  both  wise  and  religious,  have  done  justice  upon  tyrants  what 
way  they  could  soonest,  how  much  more  mild  and  humane  then  is  it,  to 
give  them  fair  and  open  trial ;  to  teach  lawless  kings,  and  all  who  so  much 
adore  them,  that  not  mortal  man,  or  his  imperious  will,  but  justice,  is  the 
only  true  sovereign  and  supreme  majesty  upon  earth  ?  Let  men  cease 
therefore,  out  of  faction  and  hypocrisy,  to  make  outcries  and  horrid  things 
of  things  so  just  and  honourable.  *  Though  perhaps  till  now,  no  Protestant 
state  or  kingdom  can  be  alleged  to  have  openly  put  to  death  their  king, 
which  lately  some  have  written,  and  imputed  to  their  great  glory;  much 
mistaking  the  matter.  It  is  not,  neither  ought  to  be,  the  glory  of  a  Pro 
testant  state,  never  to  have  put  their  king  to  death  ;  it  is  the  glory  of  a  Pro 
testant  king  never  to  have  deserved  death.'  And  if  the  parliament  and 
military  council  do  what  they  do  without  precedent,  if  it  appear  their  duty, 
it  argues  the  more  wisdom,  virtue,  and  magnanimity,  that  they  know  them 
selves  able  to  be  a  precedent  to  others.  Who  perhaps  in  future  ages,  if 
they  prove  hot  too  degenerate,  will  look  up  with  honour,  and  aspire  toward 
these  exemplary  and  matchless  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  the  highest 
top  of  their  civil  glory  and  emulation.  Which  heretofore,  in  the  pursuance 
of  fame  and  foreign  dominion,  spent  itself  vaingloriously  abroad  ;  but  hence 
forth  may  learn  a  better  fortitude,  to  dare  execute  highest  justice  on  them, 
that  shall  by  force  of 'arms  endeavour  the  oppressing  and  bereaving  of  reli 
gion  and  their  liberty  at  home :  that  no  unbridled  potentate  or  tyrant,  but 
to  his  sorrow,  for  the  future  may  presume  such  high  and  irresponsible  license 
over  mankind,  to  havoc  and  turn  upside  down  whole  kingdoms  of  men,  as 
though  they  were  no  more  in  respect  of  his  perverse  will  than  a  nation  of 
pismires.  As  for  the  party  called  Presbyterian,  of  whom  I  believe  very 
many  to  be  good  and  faithful  Christians,  though  misled  by  some  of  turbu 
lent  spirit,  I  wish  them,  earnestly  and  calmly,  not  to  fall  off  from  their  first 
principles,  nor  to  affect  rigour  and  superiority  over  men  not  under  them ; 
not  to  compel  unforcible  things,  in  religion  especially,  which,  if  not  volun 
tary,  becomes  a  sin  ;  not  to  assist  the  clamour  and  malicious  drifts  of  men, 
whom  they  themselves  have  judged  to  be  the  worst  of  men,  the  obdurate 
enemies  of  God  and  his  church  :  nor  to  dart  against  the  actions  of  their  bre 
thren,  for  want  of  other  argument,  those  wrested  laws  and  scriptures  thrown 
by  prelates  and  malignants  against  their  own  sides,  which,  though  they 
hurt  not  otherwise,  yet  taken  up  by  them  to  the  condemnation  of  their  own 
doings,  give  scandal  to  all  men,  and  discover  in  themselves  either  extreme 
passion  or  apostacy.  Let  them  not  oppose  their  best  friends  and  asso 
ciates,  who  molest  them  not  at  all,  infringe  not  the  least  of  their  liberties, 
unless  they  call  it  their  liberty  to  bind  other  men's  consciences,  but  are  still 
seeking  to  live  at  peace  with  them  and  brotherly  accord.  Let  them  be 
ware  an  old  and  perfect  enemy,  who,  though  he  hope  by  sowing  discord  to 
make  them  his  instruments,  yet  cannot  forbear  a  minute  the  open  threaten 
ing  of  his  destined  revenge  upon  them,  when  they  have  served  his  purposes. 
Let  them  fear  therefore,  if  they  be  wise,  rather  what  they  have  done  already, 
than  what  remains  to  do,  and  be  warned  in  time  they  put  no  confidence  in 
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princes  whom  they  have  provoked,  lest  they  be  added  to  the  examples  of 
those  that  miserably  have  tasted  the  event.  Stories  can  inform  them  how 
Christiern  the  II.  king  of  Denmark,  not  much  above  a  hundred  years 
past,  driven  out  by  his  subjects,  and  received  again  upon  new  oaths  and 
conditions,  broke  through  them  all  to  his  most  bloody  revenge ;  slaying  his 
chief  opposers,  when  he  saw  his  time,  both  them  and  their  children,  invited 
to  a  feast  for  that  purpose.  How  Maximilian  dealt  with  those  of  Bruges, 
though  by  mediation  of  the  German  princes  reconciled  to  them  by  solemn 
and  public  writings  drawn  and  sealed.  How  the  massacre  at  Paris  was 
the  effect  of  that  credulous  peace,  which  the  French  Protestants  made  with 
Charles  the  IX.  their  king:  and  that  the  main  visible  cause,  which  to  this 
day  hath  saved  the  Netherlands  from  utter  ruin,  was  their  final  not  believ 
ing  the  perfidious  cruelty,  which  as  a  constant  maxim  of  state  hath  been 
used  by  the  Spanish  kings  on  their  subjects  that  have  taken  arms,  and  after 
trusted  them ;  as  no  latter  age  but  can  testify,  heretofore  in  Belgia  itself, 
and  this  very  year  in  Naples.  And  to  conclude  with  one  past  exception, 
though  far  more  ancient,  David,  whose  sanctified  prudence  might  be  alone 
sufficient,  not  to  warrant  us  only,  but  to  instruct  us,  when  once  he  had 
taken  arms,  never  after  that  trusted  Saul,  though  with  tears  and  much  re 
lenting  he  twice  promised  not  to  hurt  him.  These  instances,  few  of  many, 
might  admonish  them,  both  English  and  Scotch,  not  to  let  their  own  ends, 
and  the  driving  on  of  a  faction,  betray  them  blindly  into  the  snare  of  those 
enemies,  whose  revenge  looks  on  them  as  the  men  who  first  begun,  fo 
mented,  and  carried  on  beyond  the  cure  of  any  sound  or  safe  accommoda 
tion,  all  the  evil  which  hath  since  unavoidably  befallen  them  and  their 
king. 

I  have  something  also  to  the  divines,  though  brief  to  what  were  needful; 
not  to  be  disturbers  of  the  civil  affairs,  being  in  hands  better  able  and  more 
belonging  to  manage  them ;  but  to  study  harder,  and  to  attend  the  office  of 

food  pastors,  knowing  that  he,  whose  flock  is  least  among  them,  hath  a 
readful  charge,  not  performed  by  mounting  twice  into  the  chair  with  a 
formal  preachment  huddled  up  at  the  odd  hours  of  a  whole  lazy  week,  but 
by  incessant  pains  and  watching  in  season  and  out  of  season,  from  house  to 
house,  over  the  souls  of  whom  they  have  to  feed.  Which  if  they  ever  well 
considered,  how  little  leisure  would  they  find,  to  be  the  most  pragmatical 
sidesmen  of  every  popular  tumult  and  sedition !  And  all  this  while  are  to 
learn  what  the  true  end  and  reason  is  of  the  gospel  which  they  teajch  ;  and 
what  a  world  it  differs  from  the  censorious  and  supercilious  lording  over 
conscience.  It  would  be  good  also  they  lived  so  as  might  persuade  the 
people  they  hated  covetousness,  which,  worse  than  heresy,  is  idolatry ; 
hated  pluralities,  and  all  kind  of  simony ;  left  rambling  from  benefice  to 
benefice,  like  ravenous  wolves  seeking  where  they  may  devour  the  biggest. 
Of  which,  if  some,  well  and  warmly  seated  from  the  beginning,  be  not 
guilty,  it  were  good  they  held  not  conversation  with  such  as  are :  let  them 
be  sorry,  that,  being  called  to  assemble1  about  reforming  the  church,  they 
fell  to  progging  and  soliciting  the  parliament,  though  they  had  renounced 
the  name  of  priests,  for  a  new  settling  of  their  tithes  and  oblations ;  and 
double-lined  themselves  with  spiritual  places  of  commodity  beyond  the 
possible  discharge  of  their  duty.  Let  them  assemble  in  consistory  with 
their  elders  and  deacons,  according  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  rule,  to  the 
preserving  of  church  discipline,  each  in  his  several  charge,  and  not  a  pack 
of  clergymen  by  themselves  to  belly-cheer  in  their  presumptuous  Sion,  or 
to  promote  designs,  abuse  and  gull  the  simple  laity,  and  stir  up  tumult,  as 
the  prelates  did,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  pride  and  avarice.  These 
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things  if  they  observe,  and  wait  with  patience,  no  doubt  but  all  things  will 
go  well  without  their  importunities  or  exclamations :  and  the  printed  letters, 
which  they  send  subscribed  with  the  ostentation  of  great  characters  and 
little  moment,  would  be  more  considerable  than  now  they  are.  But  if  they 
be  the  ministers  of  mammon  instead  of  Christ,  and  scandalize  his  church 
with  the  filthy  love  of  gain,  aspiring  also  to  sit  the  closest  and  the  heaviest 
of  all  tyrants  upon  the  conscience,  and  fall  notoriously  into  the  same  sins, 
whereof  so  lately  and  so  loud  they  accused  the  prelates;  as  God  rooted  out 
those  wicked  ones  immediately  before,  so  will  he  root  out  them  their  imi 
tators  :  and  to  vindicate  his  own  glory  and  religion,  will  uncover  their  hy 
pocrisy  to  the  open  world  ;  and  visit  upon  their  own  heads  that  "  curse  ye 
Meroz,"  the  very  motto  of  their  pulpits,  wherewith  so  frequently,  not  as 
Meroz,  but  more  like  atheists,  they  have  blasphemed  the  vengeance  of 
God,  and  traduced  the  zeal  of  his  people. 

*  «  And  that  they  be  not  what  they  go  for,  true  ministers  of  the  protestant 
doctrine,  taught  by  those  abroad,  famous  and  religious  men,  who  first  re 
formed  the  church,  or  by  those  no  less  zealous,  who  withstood  corruption 
and  the  bishops  here  at  home,  branded  with  the  name  of  puritans  and  non 
conformists,  we  shall  abound  with  testimonies  to  make  appear :  that  men 
may  yet  more  fully  know  the  difference  between  Protestant  divines,  and 
these  pulpit-firebrands. 

{  Luther.     Lib.  contra  rusticos  apud  Sleidan.  1.  5. 

4  Is  est  hodie  rerum  status,  &c.  "  Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  this  day, 
that  men  neither  can,  nor  will,  nor  indeed  ought  to  endure  longer  the  do 
mination  of  you  princes.'* 

'  Neque  vero  CaBsarem,  &c.  "  Neither  is  Caesar  to  make  wrar  as  head 
of  Christendom,  protector  of  the  church,  defender  of  the  faith ;  these  titles 
being  false  and  windy,  and  most  kings  being  the  greatest  enemies  to  reli 
gion."  Lib.  de  Bello  contra  Turcas,  apud  Sleid.  1.  14.  What  hinders 
then,  but  that  we  may  depose  or  punish  them  ? 

1  These  also  are  recited  by  CochlaBus  in  his  Miscellanies  to  be  the  words  of 
Luther,  or  some  other  eminent  divine,  then  in  Germany,  when  the  protest- 
ants  there  entered  into  solemn  covenant  at  Smalcaldia.  Ut  ora  iis  obturem, 
&c.  "  That  I  may  stop  their  mouths,  the  pope  and  emperor  are  not  born, 
but  elected,  and  may  also  be  deposed  as  hath  been  often  done."  If  Luther, 
or  whoever  else,  thought  so,  he  could  not  stay  there ;  for  the  right  of  birth 
or  succession  can  be  no  privilege  in  nature,  to  let  a  tyrant  sit  irremovable 
over  a  nation  freeborn,  without  transforming  that  nation  from  the  nature 
and  condition  of  men  born  free,  into  natural,  hereditary,  and  successive 
slaves.  Therefore  he  saith  further ;  "  To  displace  and  throw  down  this 
exactor,  this  Phalaris,  this  Nero,  is  a  work  pleasing  to  God  ;"  namely,  for 
being  such  a  one :  which  is  a  moral  reason.  Shall  then  so  slight  a  consi 
deration  as  his  hap  to  be  not  elective  simply,  but  by  birth,  which  was  a 
mere  accident,  overthrow  that  which  is  moral,  and  make  unpleasing  to  God 
that  which  otherwise  had  so  well  pleased  him  ?  Certainly  not :  for  if  the 
matter  be  rightly  argued,  election,  much  rather  than  chance,  binds  a  man 
to  content  himself  with  what  he  suffers  by  his  own  bad  election.  Though 
indeed  neither  the  one  nor  other  binds  any  man,  much  less  any  people,  to 
a  necessary  sufferance  of  those  wrongs  and  evils,  which  they  have  ability 
and  strength  enough  given  them  to  remove. 

*  All  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  this  tract,  was  left  out  not  only  in  the  edition  printed 
1738,  in  2  vols.  folio,  but  in  that  of  Mr.  Toland,  who  first  collected  the  author's  works: 
how  this  omission  arose,  the  reader  will  see  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  this  tract,  page 
374. 

VOL.  I.  50 
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'Zwinglius,  torn.  1,  articul.  42. 

Quando  vero  perfide,  &c.  "  When  kings  reign  perfidiously,  and 
against  the  rule  of  Christ,  they  may  according  to  the  word  of  God  be  de 
posed." 

'  Mihi  ergo  compertum  non  est,  &c.  "  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  kings  reign  by  succession,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  the  whole  peo 
ple."  Ibid. 

"  Quum  vero  consensu,  &c.  "  But  when  by  suffrage  and  consent  of 
fhe  whole  people,  or  the  better  part  of  them,  a  tyrant  is  deposed  or  put  to 
death,  God  is  the  chief  leader  in  that  action."  Ibid. 

1  Nunc  cum  tain  tepidi  sumus,  &c.  "  Now  that  we  are  so  lukewarm  in 
upholding  public  justice,  we  endure  the  vices  of  tyrants  to  reign  now-a- 
days  with  impunity;  justly  therefore  by  them  wre  are  trod  underfoot,  and 
shall  at  length  with  them  be  punished.  Yet  ways  are  not  wanting  by  which 
tyrants  may  be  removed,  but  there  wants  public  justice."  Ibid. 

'  Cavete  vobis  6  tyranni.  "  Beware,  ye  tyrants!  for  now  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  spreading  far  and  wide  will  renew  the  lives  of  many  to  love 
innocence  and  justice;  which  if  ye  also  shall  do,  ye  shall  be  honoured. 
But  if  ye  shall  go  on  to  rage  and  do  violence,  ye  shall  be  trampled  on  by 
all  men."  Ibid. 

"  Romanum  imperium  imo  quodque,  &c.  "  When  the  Roman  empire, 
or  any  other,  shall  begin  to  oppress  religion,  and  we  negligently  suffer  it, 
we  are  as  much  guilty  of  religion  so  violated,  as  the  oppressors  themselves." 
Idem,  Epist.  ad  Conrad.  Somium. 

'  Calvin  on  Daniel,  c.  iv.  v.  25. 

c  Hodie  monarches  semper  in  suis  titulis,  &c.  "  Now-a-days  monarchs 
pretend  always  in  their  titles,  to  be  kings  by  the  grace  of  God :  but  how 
many  of  them  to  this  end  only  pretend  it,  that  they  may  reign  without  con 
trol!  for  to  what  purpose  is  the  grace  of  God  mentioned  in  the  title  of  kings, 
but  that  they  may  acknowledge  no  superior  ?  In  the  mean  while  God, 
whose  name  they  use  to  support  themselves,  they  willingly  would  tread 
under  their  feet.  It  is  therefore  a  mere  cheat,  when  they  boast  to  reign  by 
the  grace  of  God." 

1  Abdicant  se  terreni  principes,  &c.  "Earthly  princes  depose  them 
selves,  while  they  rise  against  God;  yea  they  are  unworthy  to  be  numbered 
among  men :  rather  it  behoves  us  to  spit  upon  their  heads,  than  to  obey 
them."  On  Dan.  c.  vi.  v.  22. 

1  Bucer  on  Matth.  c.  v. 

1  Si  princeps  superior,  &c.  "  If  a  sovereign  prince  endeavour  by  arms 
to  defend  transgressors,  to  subvert  those  things  which  are  taught  in  the 
word  of  God,  they,  who  are  in  authority  under  him,  ought  first  to  dissuade 
him ;  if  they  prevail  not,  and  that  he  now  bears  himself  not  as  a  prince  but 
as  an  enemy,  and  seeks  to  violate  privileges  arid  rights  granted  to  inferior 
magistrates,  or  commonalties,  it  is  the  part  of  pious  magistrates,  imploring 
first  the  assistance  of  God,  rather  to  try  all  ways  and  means,  than  to  betray 
the  flock  of  Christ  to  such  an  enemy  of  God:  for  they  also  are  to  this  end 
ordained,  that  they  may  defend  the  people  of  God,  and  maintain  those 
things  which  are  good  and  just.  For  to  have  supreme  power  lessens  not 
the  evil  committed  by  that  power,  but  makes  it  the  less  tolerable,  by  how 
much  the  more  generally  hurtful.  Then  certainly  the  less  tolerable,  the 
more  unpardonably  to  be  punished." 

1  Of  Peter  Martyr  we  have  spoken  before. 
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1  Parseus  in  Rom.  xiii. 

4  Quorum  est  constituere  magistratus,  &c.  "  They  whose  part  is  to  set 
ap  magistrates,  may  restrain  them  also  from  outrageous  deeds,  or  pull  them 
down ;  but  all  magistrates  are  set  up  either  by  parliament  or  by  electors, 
or  by  other  magistrates ;  they,  therefore,  who  exalted  them  may  lawfully 
degrade  and  punish  them." 

'Of  the  Scots  divines  I  need  not  mention  others  than  the  famousest 
among  them,  Knox,  and  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  reformation  of  Scot 
land  ;  whose  large  treatise  on  this  subject  defends  the  same  opinion.  To 
cite  them  sufficiently,  were  to  insert  their  whole  books,  written  purposely 
on  this  argument.  "Knox's  Appeal;"  and  to  the  reader;  where  he  pro 
mises  in  a  postscript,  that  the  book  which  he  intended  to  set  forth,  called, 
"  The  Second  Blast  of  the  Trumpet,"  should  maintain  more  at  large,  that 
the  same  men  most  justly  may  depose  and  punish  him  whom  unadvisedly  they 
have  elected,  notwithstanding  birth,  succession,  or  any  oath  of  allegiance. 
Among  our  own  divines,  Cartwright  and  Fenner,  two  of  the  learnedest,  may 
in  reason  satisfy  us  what  was  held  by  the  rest.  Fenner  in  his  book  of 
Theology  maintaining,  that  they  who  have  power,  that  is  to  say,  a  parlia 
ment,  may  either  by  fair  means  or  by  force  depose  a  tyrant,  whom  he  de 
fines  to  be  him,  that  wilfully  breaks  all  or  the  principal  conditions  made 
between  him  and  the  commonwealth.  Fen.  Sac.  Theblog.  c.  13.  And 
Cartwright  in  a  prefixed  epistle  testifies  his  approbation  of  the  whole  book. 

<  Gilby  de  Obedientia,  p.  25  and  105. 

"  Kings  have  their  authority  of  the  people,  who  may  upon  occasion  re- 
assume  it  to  themselves." 

*  England's  Complaint  against  the  Canons. 

"  The  people  may  kill  wicked  princes  as  monsters  and  cruel  beasts." 
1  Christopher  Goodman  of  Obedience. 

"  When  kings  or  rulers  become  blasphemers  of  God,  oppressors  and 
murderers  of  their  subjects,  they  ought  no  more  to  be  accounted  kings  or 
lawful  magistrates,  but  as  private  men  to  be  examined,  accused,  and  con 
demned  and  punished  by  the  law  of  God ;  and  being  convicted  and  pun 
ished  by  that  law,  it  is  not  man's  but  God's  doing."  C.  x.  p.  139. 

"  By  the  civil  laws,  a  fool  or  idiot  born,  and  so  proved,  shall  lose  the 
lands  and  inheritance  whereto  he  is  born,  because  he  is  not  able  to  use 
them  aright :  and  especially  ought  in  no  case  be  suffered  to  have  the  go 
vernment  of  a  whole  nation ;  but  there  is  no  such  evil  can  come  to  the 
commonwealth  by  fools  and  idiots,  as  doth  by  the  rage  and  fury  of  ungodly 
rulers;  such,  therefore,  being  without  God,  ought  to  have  no  authority 
over  God's  people,  who  by  his  word  requireth  the  contrary.'7  C.  xi.  p. 
143,  144. 

"No  person  is  exempt  by  any  law  of  God  from  this  punishment:  be  he 
king,  queen,  or  emperor,  he  must  die  the  death;  for  God  hath  not  placed 
them  above  others  to  transgress  his  laws  as  they  list,  but  to  be  subject  to 
them  as  well  as  others  ;  and  if  they  be  subject  to  his  laws,  then  to  the  pun 
ishment  also,  so  much  the  more  as  their  example  is  more  dangerous."  C. 
xiii.  p.  184. 

"  When  magistrates  cease  to  do  their  duty,  the  people  are  as  it  were 
without  magistrates,  yea,  worse,  and  then  God  giveth  the  sword  into  the 
people's  hand,  and  he  himself  is  become  immediately  their  head."  P.  185. 

"  If  princes  do  right,  and  keep  promise  with  you,  then  do  you  owe  1o 
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them  all  humble  obedience;  if  not,  ye  are  discharged,  and  your  study 
ought  to  be  in  this  case  how  ye  may  depose  and  punish  according  to  the 
law  such  rebels  against  God,  and  oppressors  of  their  country."  P.  190. 

*  This  Goodman  was  a  minister  of  the  English  church  at  Geneva,  as 
Dudley  Fenner  was  at  Middleburgh,  or  some  other  place  in  that  country. 
These  were  the  pastors  of  those  saints  and  confessors,  who,  flying  from  the 
bloody  persecution  of  Queen  Mary,  gathered  up  at  length  their  scattered 
members  into  many  congregations ;  whereof  some  in  upper,  some  in  lower 
Germany,  part  of  them  settled  at  Geneva ;  where  this  author  having  preached 
on  this  subject  to  the  great  liking  of  certain  learned  and  godly  men  who 
heard  him,  was  by  them  sundry  times  and  with  much  instance  required  to 
wrile  more  fully  on  that  point.  Who  thereupon  took  it  in  hand,  and  con 
ferring  with  the  best  learned  in  those  parts,  (among  whom  Calvin  was  then 
living  in  the  same  city,)  with  their  special  approbation  he  published  this 
treatise,  aiming  principally,  as  is  testified  by  Whittingham  in  the  preface, 
that  his  brethren  of  England,  the  protestants,  might  be  persuaded  in  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine  concerning  obedience  to  magistrates.  Whittingham 
in  Prefat. 

1  These  were  the  true  protestant  divines  of  England,  our  fathers  in  the 
faith  we  hold ;  this  was  their  sense,  who  for  so  many  years  labouring  under 
prelacy  through  all  storms  and  persecutions  kept  religion  from  extinguish 
ing;  and  delivered  it  pure  to  us,  till  there  arose  a  covetous  and  ambitious 
generation  of  divines,  (for  divines  they  call  themselves !)  W7ho,  feigning  on 
a  sudden  to  be  new  converts  and  proselytes  from  episcopacy,  under  which 
they  had  long  temporised,  opened  their  mouths  at  length,  in  show  against 
pluralties  and  prelacy,  but  with  intent  to  swallow  them  down  both ;  gor 
ging  themselves  like  harpies  on  those  simonious  places  and  preferments  of 
their  outed  predecessors,  as  the  quarry  for  which  they  hunted,  not  to  plu 
rality  only  but  to  multiplicity  ;  for  possessing  which  they  had  accused  them 
their  brethren,  and  aspiring  under  another  title  to  the  same  authority  and 
usurpation  over  the  consciences  of  all  men. 

1  Of  this  faction,  diverse  reverend  and  learned  divines  (as  they  are  styled 
in  the  philactery  of  their  own  title-page)  pleading  the  lawfulness  of  defen 
sive  arms  against  the  king,  in  a  treatise  called  "  Scripture  and  Reason," 
seem  in  words  to  disclaim  utterly  the  deposing  of  a  king;  but  both  the 
Scripture,  and  the  reasons  which  they  use,  draw  consequences  after  them, 
which,  without  their  bidding,  conclude  it  lawful.  For  if  by  Scripture,  and 
by  that  especially  to  the  Romans,  which  they  most  insist  upon,  kings,  doing 
that  which  is  contrary  to  Saint  Paul's  definition  of  a  magistrate,  may  be 
resisted,  they  may  altogether  with  as  much  force  of  consequence  be  de 
posed  or  punished.  And  if  by  reason  the  unjust  authority  of  kings  "  may 
be  forfeited  in  part,  and  his  power  be  reassumed  in  part,  either  by  the  par 
liament  or  people,  for  the  case  in  hazard  and  the  present  necessity,"  as 
they  affirm,  p.  34,  there  can  no  scripture  be  alleged,  no  imaginable  reason 
given,  that  necessity  continuing,  as  it  may  always,  and  they  in  all  prudence 
and  their  duty  may  take  upon  them  to  foresee  it,  why  in  such  a  case  they 
may  not  finally  amerce  him  with  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  of  whose  amend 
ment  they  have  no  hope.  And  if  one  wicked  action  persisted  in  against 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  may  warrant  us  to  thus  much  in  part,  why 
may  not  forty  times  as  many  tyrannies  by  him  committed,  warrant  us  to 
proceed  on  restraining  him,  till  the  restraint  become  total?  For  the  ways 
of  justice  are  exactest  proportion  ;  if  for  one  trespass  of  a  king  it  require  so 
much  remedy  or  satisfaction,  then  for  twenty  more  as  heinous  crimes,  it  re 
quires  of  him  twenty-fold ;  and  so  proportionably,  till  it  come  to  what  is 
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utmost  among  men.  If  in  these  proceedings  against  their  king  they  may 
not  finish,  by  the  usual  course  of  justice,  what  they  have  begun,  they  could 
not  lawfully  begin  at  all.  For  this  golden  rule  of  justice  and  morality,  as 
well  as  of  arithmetic,  out  of  three  terms  which  they  admit,  will  as  certainly 
and  unavoidably  bring  out  the  fourth,  as  any  problem  that  ever  Euclid  or 
Apollonius  made  good  by  demonstration. 

4  And  if  the  parliament,  being  undeposable  but  by  themselves,  as  is 
affirmed,  p.  37,  38,  might  for  his  whole  life,  if  they  saw  cause,  take  all 
power,  authority,  and  the  sword  out  of  his  hand,  which  in  effect  is  to  unma- 
gistrate  him,  why  might  they  not,  being  then  themselves  the  sole  magis 
trates  in  force,  proceed  to  punish  him,  who,  being  lawfully  deprived  of  all 
things  that  define  a  magistrate,  can  be  now  no  magistrate  to  be  degraded 
lower,  but  an  offender  to  be  punished. 

Lastly,  whom  they  may  defy,  and  meet  in  battle,  why  may  they  not  as 
well  prosecute  by  justice  ?  For  lawful  war  is  but  the  execution  of  justice 
against  them  who  refuse  law.  Among  whom  if  it  be  lawful  (as  they  deny 
not,  p.  19,  20,)  to  slay  the  king  himself  coining  in  front  at  his  own  peril, 
wherefore  may  not  justice  do  that  intendedly,  which  the  chance  of  a  defen 
sive  war  might  without  blame  have  done  casually,  nay  purposely,  if  there 
it  find  him  among  the  rest?  They  ask,  p.  19,  "By  what  rule  of  conscience 
or  God,  a  state  is  bound  to  sacrifice  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  rather  than  a 
prince  defending  such  as  subvert  them,  should  come  in  hazard  of  his  life." 
And  I  ask  by  what  conscience,  or  divinity,  or  law,  or  reason,  a  state  is 
bound  to  leave  all  these  sacred  concernments  under  a  perpetual  hazard  and 
extremity  of  danger,  rather  than  cut  off  a  wicked  prince,  who  sits  plodding 
day  and  night  to  subvert  them.  They  tell  us,  that  the  law  of  nature  justifies 
any  man  to  defend  himself,  even  against  the  king  in  person :  let  them  show 
us  then,  why  the  same  law  may  not  justify  much  more  a  state  or  whole 
people,  to  do  justice  upon  him,  against  whom  each  private  man  may  law 
fully  defend  himself;  seeing  all  kind  of  justice  done  is  a  defence  to  good 
men,  as  well  as  a  punishment  to  bad ;  and  justice  done  upon  a  tyrant  is  no 
more  but  the  necessary  self-defence  of  a  whole  commonwealth.  To  war 
upon  a  king,  that  his  instruments  may  be  brought  to  condign  punishment, 
and  thereafter  to  punish  them  the  instruments,  and  not  to  spare  only,  but  to 
defend  and  honour  him  the  author,  is  the  strangest  piece  of  justice  to  be 
called  Christian,  and  the  strangest  piece  of  reason  to  be  called  human,  that 
by  men  of  reverence  and  learning,  as  their  style  imports  them,  ever  yet  was 
vented.  They  maintain  in  the  third  and  fourth  section  that  a  judge  or  in 
ferior  magistrate  is  anointed  of  God,  is  his  minister,  hath  the  sword  in  his 
hand,  is  to  be  obeyed  by  St.  Peter's  rule,  as  well  as  the  supreme,  and  with 
out  difference  any  where  expressed :  and  yet  will  have  us  fight  against  the 
supreme  till  he  remove  and  punish  the  inferior  magistrate  (for  such  were 
greatest  delinquents) ;  whenas  by  Scripture,  and  by  reason,  there  can  no 
more  authority  be  shown  to  resist  the  one  than  the  other ;  and  altogether  as 
much,  to  punish  or  depose  the  supreme  himself,  as  to  make  war  upon  him, 
till  he  punish  or  deliver  up  his  inferior  magistrates,  whom  in  the  same  terms 
we  are  commanded  to  obey,  and  not  to  resist.  Thus  while  they,  in  a  cau 
tious  line  or  two  here  and  there  stuffed  in,  are  only  verbal  against  the  pulling 
down  or  punishing  of  tyrants,  all  the  Scripture  and  the  reason,  which  they 
bring,  is  in  every  leaf  direct  and  rational,  to  infer  it  altogether  as  lawful,  as 
to  resist  them.  And  yet  in  all  their  sermons,  as  hath  by  others  been  well 
noted,  they  went  much  further.  For  divines,  if  we  observe  them,  have 
their  postures,  and  their  motions  no  less  expertly,  and  with  no  less  variety, 
than  they  that  practice  feats  in  the  artillery-ground.  Sometimes  they  seem 
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furiously  to  march  on,  and  presently  march  counter;  by-and-by  they  stand, 
and  then  retreat;  or  if  need  be  can  face  about,  or  wheel  in  a  whole  body, 
with  that  cunning  and  dexterity,  as  is  almost  unperceivable ;  to  wind  them 
selves  by  shifting  ground  into  places  of  more  advantage.  And  providence 
only  must  be  the  drum,  providence  the  word  of  command,  that  calls  them 
from  above,  but  always  to  some  larger  benefice,  or  acts  them  into  such  or 
such  figures  and  promotions.  At  their  turns  and  doublings  no  men  readier, 
to  the  right,  or  to  the  left ;  for  it  is  their  turns  which  they  serve  chiefly ; 
herein  only  singular,  that  with  them  there  is  no  certain  hand  right  or  left, 
but  as  their  own  commodity  thinks  best  to  call  it.  But  if  there  come  a 
truth  to  be  defended,  which  to  them  and  their  interest  of  this  world  seems 
not  so  profitable,  straight  these  nimble  motionists  can  find  no  even  legs  to 
stand  upon;  and  are  no  more  of  use  to  reformation  thoroughly  performed, 
and  not  superficially,  or  to  the  advancement  of  truth,  (which  among  mortal 
men  is  always  in  her  progress,)  than  if  on  a  sudden  they  were  struck  maim 
and  crippled.  Which  the  better  to  conceal,  or  the  more  to  countenance  by 
a  general  conformity  to  their  own  limping,  they  would  have  Scripture,  they 
would  have  reason  also  made  to  halt  with  them  for  company ;  and  would 
put  us  off  with  impotent  conclusions,  lame  and  shorter  than  the  premises. 
In  this  posture  they  seem  to  stand  with  great  zeal  and  confidence  on  the 
wall  of  Sion  ;  but  like  Jebusites,  not  like  Israelites,  or  Levites :  blind  also 
as  well  as  lame,  they  discern  not  David  from  Adoni-bezec :  but  cry  him  up 
for  the  Lord's  anointed,  whose  thumbs  and  great  toes  not  long  before  they 
had  cut  off  upon  their  pulpit  cushions.  Therefore  he  who  is  our  only  king, 
the  root  of  David,  and  whose  kingdom  is  eternal  righteousness,  writh  all 
those  that  war  under  him,  whose  happiness  and  final  hopes  are  laid  up  in 
that  only  just  and  rightful  kingdom,  (which  we  pray  incessantly  may  come 
soon,  and  in  so  praying  wish  hasty  ruin  and  destruction  to  all  tyrants,)  even 
he  our  immortal  King,  and  all  that  love  him,  must  of  necessity  have  in 
abomination  these  blind  and  lame  defenders  of  Jerusalem ;  as  the  soul  of 
David  hated  them,  and  forbid  them  entrance  into  God's  house,  and  his  own. 
But  as  to  those  before  them,  which  I  cited  first  (and  with  an  easy  search, 
for  many  more  might  be  added)  as  they  there  stand,  without  more  in  num 
ber,  being  the  best  and  chief  of  protestant  divines,  we  may  follow  them  for 
faithful  guides,  and  without  doubting  may  receive  them,  as  witnesses  abun 
dant  of  what  we  here  affirm  concerning  tyrants.  And  indeed  I  find  it  gene 
rally  the  clear  and  positive  determination  of  them  all,  (not  prelatical,  or  of 
this  late  faction  sub-prelatical,)  who  have  written  on  this  argument;  that  to 
do  justice  on  a  lawless  king,  is  to  a  private  man  unlawful;  to  an  inferior 
magistrate  lawful:  or  if  they  were  divided  in  opinion,  yet  greater  than  these 
here  alleged,  or  of  more  authority  in  the  church,  there  can  be  none  produced. 
If  any  one  shall  go  about  by  bringing  other  testimonies  to  disable  these,  or 
by  bringing  these  against  themselves  in  other  cited  passages  of  their  books, 
he  will  not  only  fail  to  make  good  that  false  and  impudent  assertion  of  those 
mutinous  ministers,  that  the  deposing  and  punishing  of  a  king  or  tyrant  "  is 
against  the  constant  judgment  of  all  protestant  divines,"  it  being  quite  the 
contrary;  but  will  prove  rather  what  perhaps  he  intended  not,  that  the  judg 
ment  of  divines,  if  it  be  so  various  and  inconstant  to  itself,  is  not  consider 
able,  or  to  be  esteemed  at  all.  Ere  which  be  yielded,  as  I  hope  it  never 
will,  these  ignorant  asserters  in  their  own  art  wrill  have  proved  themselves 
more  and  more,  not  to  be  protestant  divines,  whose  constant  judgment  in 
this  point  they  have  so  audaciously  belied,  but  rather  to  be  a  pack  of  hun 
gry  church-wolves,  who,  in  the  steps  of  Simon  Magus  their  father,  following 
the  hot  scent  of  double  livings  and  pluralities,  advowsons,  donatives,  in- 
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ductions,  and  augmentations,  though  uncalled  to  the  flock  of  Christ,  but  by 
the  mere  suggestion  of  their  bellies,  like  those  priests  of  Bel,  whose  pranks 
Daniel  found  out;  have  got  possession,  or  rather  seized  upon  the  pulpit,  as 
the  strong  hold  and  fortress  of  their  sedition  and  rebellion  against  the  civil 
magistrate.  Whose  friendly  and  victorious  hands  having  rescued  them  from 
the  bishops  their  insulting  lords,  fed  them  plenteously,  both  in  public  and 
in  private,  raised  them  to  be  high  and  rich  of  poor  and  base ;  only  suffered 
not  their  covetousness  and  fierce  ambition  (which  as  the  pit  that  sent  out 
their  fellow-locusts  hath  been  ever  bottomless  and  boundless)  to  interpose  in 
all  things,  and  over  all  persons,  their  impetuous  ignorance  and  importunity. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

THE  ARTICLES   OF  PEACE, 

BETWEEN  JAMES  EARL  OF  ORMOND  FOR  KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST  ON  THE  ONE 
HAND,  AND  THE  IRISH  REBELS  AND  PAPISTS  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND  I 

AND  ON  A  LETTER  SENT  BY  ORMOND  TO  COLONEL  JONES,  GOVENOR  OF  DUBLIN. 
.  AND    A    REPRESENTATION     OF    THE     SCOTS    PRESBYTERY    AT    BELFAST    IN 
IRELAND  I 

To  which  the  said  Articles,  Letter,  with  Colonel  Joneses  Answer  to  it,  and 
Representation,  fyc.  are  prefixed. 

[FIRST  PUBLISHED,  1648-9.] 


A  PROCLAMATION. 
ORMOND, 

WHEREAS  articles  of  peace  are  made,  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed 
upon,  by  and  between  us,  James  lord  marquis  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant- 
general,  and  general  governor  of  his  majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  vir 
tue  of  the  authority  wherewith  we  are  intrusted,  for,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  most  excellent  majesty  on  the  one  part,  and  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  said  kingdom,  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majes 
ty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  same,  on  the  other  part ;  a  true  copy 
of  which  articles  of  peace  are  hereunto  annexed :  we,  the  lord  lieutenant 
do,  by  this  proclamation,  in  his  majesty's  name  publish  the  same,  and  do 
in  his  majesty's  name  strictly  charge  and  command  all  his  majesty's  subjects, 
and  all  others  inhabiting  or  residing  within  his  majesty's  said  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  to  take  notice  thereof,  and  to  render  due  obedience  to  the  same  in 
all  the  parts  thereof. 

And  as  his  majesty  hath  been  induced  to  this  peace,  out  of  a  deep  sense 
of  the  miseries  and  calamities  brought  upon  this  his  kingdom  and  people, 
and  out  of  hope  conceived  by  his  majesty,  that  it  may  prevent  the  further 
effusion  of  his  subjects'  blood,  redeem  them  out  of  all  the  miseries  arid 
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calamities,  under  which  they  now  suffer,  restore  them  to  all  quietness  and 
happiness  under  his  majesty's  most  gracious  government,  deliver  the  king 
dom  in  general  from  those  slaughters,  depredations,  rapines,  and  spoils, 
which  always  accompany  a  war,  encourage  the  subjects  and  others  with 
comfort  to  betake  themselves  to  trade,  traffic,  commerce,  manufacture,  and 
all  other  things,  which  uninterrupted  may  increase  the  wealth  and  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  beget  in  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom  a  perfect 
unity  amongst  themselves,  after  the  two  long  continued  division  amongst 
them  :  so  his  majesty  assures  himself,  that  all  his  subjects  of  this  his  king 
dom  (duly  considering  the  great  and  inestimable  benefits  which  they  may 
find  in  this  peace)  will  with  all  duty  render  due  obedience  thereunto.  And 
we,  in  his  majesty's  name,  do  hereby  declare,  That  all  persons,  so  render 
ing  due  obedience  to  the  said  peace,  shall  be  protected,  cherished,  coun 
tenanced,  and  supported  by  his  majesty,  and  his  royal  authority,  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  articles  of  peace. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

Given  at  our  Castle  at  Kilkenny,  Jan.  17,  1648. 


Articles  of  peace,  made,  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon  by  and 
between  his  excellency  James  lord  marquis  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant- 
general,  and  general  of  his  majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  for,  and  on  the 
behalf  of,  his  most  excellent  majesty,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  wherewith 
the  said  lord  lieutenant  is  intrusted,  on  the  one  part:  and  the  general 
assembly  of  Roman  Catholics  of  the  said  kingdom,  for  and  on  the  behalf 
of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  same,  on  the  other  part. 

His  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  as  thereunto  bound  by  allegiance, 
duty,  -and  nature,  do  most  humbly  and  freely  acknowledge  and  recognise 
their  sovereign  lord  king  Charles,  to  be  lawful  and  undoubted  king  of  this 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  other  his  highness'  realms  and  dominions  :  and  his 
majesty's  said  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  apprehending  with  a  deep  sense 
the  sad  condition  whereunto  his  majesty  is  reduced,  as  a  further  testimony 
of  their  loyalty  do  declare,  that  they  and  their  posterity  for  ever,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  even  to  the  expense  of  their  blood  and  fortunes,  will 
maintain  and  uphold  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  lawful  successors,  their  rights, 
prerogatives,  government,  and  authority,  and  thereunto  freely  and  heartily 
will  render  all  due  obedience. 

Of  which  faithful  and  loyal  recognition  and  declaration,  so  seasonably  made 
by  the  said  Roman  Catholics,  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  accept, 
and  accordingly  to  own  them  his  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  :  and  is  further 
graciously  pleased  to  extend  unto  them  the  following  graces  and  securities. 

I.  IMPRIMIS,  it  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  be 
tween  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  for,  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  most  excellent 
majesty,  and  the  said  general  assembly,  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  said  Ro 
man  Catholic  subjects  ;  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  That  it  shall 
be  enacted  by  act  to  be  passed  in  the  next  parliament  to  be  held  in  this 
kingdom,  that  all  and  every  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
within  the  said  kingdom,  shall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  mulcts,  penal 
ties,  restraints,  and  inhibitions,  that  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  them  by 
any  law,  statute,  usage,  or  custom  whatsoever,  for,  or  concerning  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion :  and  that  it  shall  be  likewise  enact 
ed,  That  the  said  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be  questioned 
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or  molested  in  their  persons,  goods,  or  estates,  for  any  matter  or^  cause 
whatsoever,  for,  concerning,  or  by  reason  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
by  virtue  of  any  power,  authority,  statute,  law,  or  usage  whatsoever :  and 
that  it  shall  be  further  enacted,  That  no  Roman  Catholic  in  this  kingdom 
shall  be  compelled  to  exercise  any  religion,  form  of  devotion,  or  divine  ser 
vice,  other  than  such  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  their  conscience  ;  and  that 
they  shall  not  be  prejudiced  or  molested  in  their  persons,  goods,  or  estates, 
for  not  observing,  using,  or  hearing  the  book  of  common  prayer,  or  any 
other  form  of  devotion  or  divine  service,  by  virtue  of  any  colour  or  statute 
made  in  the  second  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  by  virtue  or  colour  of  any' 
other  law,  declaration  of  law,  statute,  custom,  or  usage  whatsoever,  made  or 
declared,  or  to  be  made  or  declared  :  and  that  it  shall  be  further  enacted,  that 
the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  any  of  them,  be  not  bound 
or  obliged  to  take  the  oath,  commonly  called  the  oath  of  Supremacy,  expressed 
in  the  statute  of  2  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  or  in  any  other  statute  or  statutes  :  and 
that  the  said  oath  shall  not  be  tendered  unto  them,  and  that  the  refusal  of  the 
said  oath  shall  not  redound  to  the  prejudice  of  them,  an  any  of  them  they 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  haBC  verba,  viz.  "  I  A.  B.  do  hereby  acknow 
ledge,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  in  my  conscience,  before  God  and  the  world, 
that  our  sovereign  lord  king  Charles  is  lawful  and  rightful  king  of  this  realm, 
and  of  other  his  majesty's  dominions  and  countries  ;  and  I  will  bear  faith  and 
true  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  him  and 
them  will  defend  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  against  all  conspiracies  and 
attempts  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  made  against  his  or  their  crown  and 
dignity  ;  and  do  my  best  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known  to  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  the  lord  deputy,  or  other  his  majes 
ty's  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time  being,  all  treason  or  traitorous 
conspiracies,  which  I  shall  know  or  hear  to  be  intended  against  his  majes^ 
ty,  or  any  of  them :  and  I  do  make  this  recognition  and  acknowledgment, 
heartily,  willingly,  and  truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian ;  so  help 
me  God,"  &c.  Nevertheless,  the  said  lord  lieutenant  doth  not  hereby  intend, 
that  any  thing  in  these  concessions  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed 
to  extend,  to  the  granting  of  churches,  church^livings,  or  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction,  the  authority  of  the  said  lord  lieutenant  not  extending  so  far ; 
yet  the  said  lord  lieutenant  is  authorized  to  give  the  said  Roman  Catholics 
full  assurance,  as  hereby  the  said  lord  lieutenant  doth  give  unto  the  said 
Roman  Catholics  full  assurance,  that  they  or  any  of  them  shall  not  be  mo 
lested  in  the  possession  which  they  have  at  present  of  the  churches  or  church- 
livings,  or  of  the  exercise  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  they  now 
exercise  the  same,  until  such  time  as  his  majesty,  upon  a  full  consideration 
of  the  desires  of  the  said  Roman  Catholics  in  a  free  parliament  to  be  held 
in  this  kingdom,  shall  declare  his  further  pleasure. 

II.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between 
the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  a  free 
parliament  shall  be  held  in  this  kingdom  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  these  articles  of  peace,  or  as  soon  after  as  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon 
of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Mus- 
kerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir 
Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall 
baronet,  Jeffery  Brown,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles 
Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  will  desire 
the  same,  so  that  by  possibility  it  may  be  held  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
and  until  the  articles  of  these  presents,  agreed  to  be  passed  in  parliament, 
be  accordingly  passed,  the  same  shall  be  inviolably  observed  as  to  the  mat- 
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ters  therein  contained,  as  if  they  were  enacted  in  parliament ;  and  that  in 
case  a  parliament  be  not  called  and  held  in  this  kingdom  within  two  years 
next  after  the  date  of  these  articles  of  peace,  then  his  majesty's  lord  lieu 
tenant,  or  other  his  majesty's  chief  governor  or  governers  of  this  kingdom 
for  the  time  being,  will,  at  the  request  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount 
Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount 
Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, 
sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall 
baronet,  JefFery  Brown,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily, 
and  Gerrald  Fennell  esquires,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  call  a  general  assem 
bly  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  this  kingdom,  to  attend  upon  the  said 
lord  lieutenant,  or  other  his  majesty's  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this 
kingdom  for  the  time  being,  in  such  convenient  place,  for  the  better  set 
tling  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  And  it  is  further  concluded,  accorded, 
and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  that  all  matters,  that  by 
these  articles  are  agreed  upon  to  be  passed  in  parliament,  shall  be  trans 
mitted  into  England,  according  to  the  usual  form,  to  be  passed  in  the  said 
parliament,  and  that  the  said  acts  so  agreed  upon,  and  so  to  be  passed, 
shall  receive  no  disjunction  or  alteration  here  in  England  ;  provided  that 
nothing  shall  be  concluded  by  both  or  either  of  the  said  houses  of  parlia 
ment,  which  may  bring  prejudice  to  any  of  his  majesty's  protestant  party, 
or  their  adherents,  or  to  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  or  their 
adherents,  other  than  such  things  as  upon  this  treaty  are  concluded  to  be 
done,  or  such  things  as  may  be  proper  for  the  committee  of  privileges  of 
either  or  both  houses  to  take  cognizance  of,  as  in  such  cases  heretofore  hath 
been  accustomed  ;  and  other  than  such  matters  as  his  majesty  will  be  gra 
ciously  pleased  to  declare  his  further  pleasure  in,  to  be  passed  in  parliament 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects  ;  and  other  than  such  things  as  shall  be 
propounded  to  either  or  both  houses  by  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant  or  othei 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  during  the 
said  parliament,  for  the  advancement  of  his  majesty's  service,  and  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  ;  which  clause  is  to  admit  no  construction  which  may  trench 
upon  the  articles  of  peace  or  any  of  them ;  and  that  both  houses  of  parlia 
ment  may  consider  what  they  shall  think  convenient  touching  the  repeal 
or  suspension  of  the  statute,  commonly  called  Poyning's  Act,  intitled,  An 
Act  that  no  parliament  be  holden  in  that  land,  until  the  Acts  be  certified  into 
England. 

III.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  all  acts, 
ordinances,  and  orders,  made  by  both  or  either  houses  of  parliament  to  the 
blemish,  dishonour,  or  prejudice  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
of  this  kingdom,  or  any  of  them,  since  the  7th  August  1641,  shall  be  va 
cated  ;  and  that  the  same,  and  all  exemplifications  and  other  acts  which  con 
tinue  the  memory  of  them,  be  made  void  by  act  to  be  passed  in  the  next 
parliament  to  be  held  in  this  kingdom :  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  said 
acts  or  ordinances,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  no  prejudice  to  the  said  Roman 
Catholics,  or  any  of  them. 

IV.  Item,  It  is  also  concluded,  and  agreed  upon,  and  his  majesty  is  like 
wise  graciously  pleased,  that  all  indictments,  attainders,  outlawries  in  this 
kingdom,  and  all  the  processes  and  other  proceedings  thereupon,  and  all 
letters  patents,  grants,  leases,  customs,  bonds,  recognizances,  and  all  records, 
act  or  acts,  office  or  offices,  inquisitions,  and  all  other  things  depending 
upon,  or  taken  by  reason  of  the  said  indictments,  attainders,  or  outlawries, 
since  the  7th  day  of  August,  1641,  in  prejudice  of  the  said  Catholics,  theii 
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heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  or  any  of  them,  or  the  widows 
of  them,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  vacated  and  made  void  in  such  sort  as  no 
memory  shall  remain  thereof,  to  the  blemish,  dishonour,  or  prejudice  of  the 
said  Catholics,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  or  any  of 
them;  or  the  widows  of  them,  or  any  of  them:  and  that  to  be  done  when 
the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Con- 
naght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry, 
Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket 
knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Brown,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan, 
Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  shall  desire  the  same,  so  that  by  possibility  it  may  be  done : 
and  in  the  mean  time,  that  no  such  indictments,  attainders,  outlawries,  pro 
cesses,  or  any  other  proceedings  thereupon,  or  any  letters  patents,  grants, 
leases,  custodiums,  bonds,  recognizances,  or  any  record  or  acts,  office  or 
offices,  inquisitions,  or  any  other  thing  depending  upon,  or  by  reason  of  the 
said  indictments,  attainders,  or  outlawries,  shall  in  any  sort  prejudice  the 
said  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  of  them,  but  that  they  and  every  of  them  shall 
be  forthwith,  upon  perfection  of  these  articles,  restored  to  their  respective 
possessions  and  hereditaments  respectively;  provided,  that  no  man  shall  be 
questioned,  by  reason  hereof,  for  mesne  rates  or  wastes,  saving  wilful  wastes 
committed  after  the  first  day  of  May  last  past. 

V.  Item,  It  is  likewise  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed ;  and  his  majesty 
is  graciously  pleased,  that  as  soon  as  possible  may  be,  all  impediments, 
which  may  hinder  the  said  Roman  Catholics  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  next  in 
tended  parliament,  or  to  choose,  or  to  be  chosen,  knights  and  burgesses, 
to  sit  or  vote  there,  shall  be  removed,  and  that  before  the  said  parliament, 

VI.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  and  his  majesty 
is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  all  debts  shall  remain  as  they  were  upon 
the  twenty-third  of  October,  1641.     Notwithstanding  any  disposition  made 
or  to  be  made,  by  virtue  or  colour  of  any  attainder,  outlawry,  fugacy,  or 
other  forfeiture ;  and  that  no  disposition  or  grant  made,  or  to  be  made  of 
any  such  debts,  by  virtue  of  any  attainder,  outlawry,  fugacy,  or  other  for 
feiture,  shall  be  of  force ;  and  this  to  be  passed  as  an  act  in  the  next  parlia 
ment. 

VII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  and  his 
majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  for  the  securing  of  the  estates  or  reputed 
estates  of  the  lords,  knights,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders,  or  reputed  free 
holders,  as  well  of  Connaght  and  county  of  Clare,  or  country  of  Thomond, 
as  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  the  same  to  be  secured  by 
act  of  parliament,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  twenty-fifth  article  of  the 
graces  granted  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  the  tenor  whereof, 
for  so  much  as  concerneth  the  same,  doth  ensue  in  these  words,  viz.  We 
are  graciously  pleased,  that  for  the  inhabitants  of  Connaght  and  country 
of  Thomond  and  county  of  Clare,  that  their  several  estatea  shall  be  confirmed 
unto  them  and  their  heirs  against  us,  and  our  heirs  and  successors,  by  act 
to  be  passed  in  the  next  parliament  to  be  holden  in  Ireland,  to  the  end  the 
same  may  never  hereafter  be  brought  into  any  further  question  by  us,  or  our 
heirs  and  successors.     In  which  act  of  parliament  so  to  be  passed,  you  are 
to  take  care,  that  all  tenures  in  capite,  and  all  rents  and  services  as  are  now 
due,  or  which  ought  to  be  answered  unto  us  out  of  the  said  lands  and  pre 
mises,  by  any  letters  patent  passed  thereof  since  the  first  year  of  king  Henry 
VIII.,  or  found  by  any  office  taken  from  the  said  first  year  of  king  Henry 
VIII.,  until  the  twenty-first  of  July  1645,  whereby  our  late  dear  father,  01 
any  his  predecessors,  actually  received  any  profit  by  wardship,  liveries, 
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primer-seisins,  mesne  rates,  ousterlemains,  or  fines  of  alienation  without  li 
cense,  be  again  reserved  unto  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  premises  to  be  holden  of  our  castle  of  Athlone  by  knight's  service, 
according  to  our  said  late  father's  letters,  notwithstanding  any  tenures  in 
capite  found  for  us  by  office,  since  the  twenty-first  of  July  1615,  and  not 
appearing  in  any  such  letters  patent,  or  offices;  within  which  rule  his  ma 
jesty  is  likewise  graciously  pleased,  that  the  said  lands  in  the  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Tipperary  be  included,  but  to  be  held  by  such  rents  and 
tenures  only,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign  ;  provided' 
always,  that  the  said  lords,  knights,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders  of  the  said 
province  of  Connaght,  county  of  Clare,  and  country  of  Thomond,  and  coun 
ties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  such 
composition  and  agreement  which  shall  be  made  with  his  most  excellent 
majesty,  for  the  court  of  wards,  tenures,  respites,  and  issues  of  homage,  any 
clause  in  this  article  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  as  for  the  lands 
within  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Wickloe,  unto  which  his  majesty  was 
intitled  by  offices,  taken  or  found  in  the  time  of  the  earl  of  Strafford's  govern 
ment  in  this  kingdom,  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  the 
state  thereof  shall  be  considered  in  the  next  intended  parliament,  where  his 
majesty  will  assent  unto  that  which  shall  be  just  and  honourable ;  and  that 
the  like  act  of  limitation  of  his  majesty's  titles,  for  the  security  of  the  estates 
of  his  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  be  passed  in  the  said  parliament,  as  was 
enacted  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  late  majesty  king  James  his  reign  in 
England. 

VIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  and  his 
majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  all  incapacities  imposed  upon  the 
natives  of  this  kingdom  or  any  of  them,  as  natives,  by  any  act  of  parliament, 
provisoes  in  patents  or  otherwise,  be  taken  away  by  act  to  be  passed  in  the 
said  parliament;  and  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  erect  one  or  more  inns 
of  court  in  or  near  the  city  of  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  as  shall  be  thought  fit 
by  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this 
kingdom  for  the  time  being;  and  in  case  the  said  inns  of  court  shall  be 
erected  before  the  first  day  of  the  next  parliament,  then  the  same  shall  be  in 
such  places  as  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenants  or  other  chief  governor  or  go 
vernors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president 
of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of 
Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnell  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir 
Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  JefFery  Brown, 
Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  Gerrald  Fennell,  es 
quires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  think  fit ;  and  that  such  students, 
natives  of  this  kingdom,  as  shall  be  therein,  may  take  and  receive  the  usual 
degrees  accustomed  in  any  inns  of  court,  they  taking  the  ensuing  oath,  viz. 
"I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  acknowledge,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  in  my  con 
science  before  God  and  the  world,  that  our  sovereign  lord  king  Charles  is 
lawful  and  rightful  king  of  this  realm,  and  of  other  his  majesty's  dominions 
and  countries ;  and  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and 
his  heirs  and  successors,  and  him  and  them  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  against  all  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  made 
against  his  or  their  crown  and  dignity ;  and  do  my  best  endeavour  to  dis 
close  and  make  known  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  the 
lord  deputy,  or  other  his  majesty's  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time 
being,  all  treason  or  traitorous  conspiracies,  which  I  shall  know  or  hear  to 
be  intended  against  his  majesty  or  any  of  them.  And  I  do  here  make  this 
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recognition  and  acknowledgement  heartily,  willingly,  and  truly,  upon  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian  ;  so  help  me  God,"  &c.  And  his  majesty  is  further 
graciously  pleased,  that  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  may  erect 
and  keep  free  schools  for  education  of  youths  in  this  kingdom,  any  law  or 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  that  all  the  matters  assented 
unto  in  this  article  be  passed  as  acts  of  parliament  in  the  said  next  parlia 
ment. 

IX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  places 
of  command,  honour,  profit,  and  trust,  in  his  majesty's  armies  in  this  king 
dom,  shall  be,  upon  perfection  of  these  articles,  actually  and  by  particular 
instances  conferred  upon  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  kingdom  ;  and 
that  upon  the  distribution,  conferring,  and  disposing  of  the  places  of  command, 
honour,  profit,  and  trust,  in  his  majesty's  armies  in  this  kingdom,  for  the 
future  no  difference  shall  be  made  between  the  said  Roman  Catholics,  and 
other  his  majesty's  subjects ;  but  that  such  distribution  shall  be  made  with 
equal  indifferency  according  to  their  respective  merits  and  abilities ;  and 
that  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  Roman  Catholics  as 
others,  may,  for  his  majesty's  service  and  their  own  security,  arm  themselves 
the  best  they  may,  wherein  they  shall  have  all  fitting  encouragement.  And 
it  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  places  of 
command,  honour,  profit,  and  trust,  in  the  civil  government  in  this  kingdom, 
shall  be,  upon  passing  of  the  bills  in  these  articles  mentioned  in  the  next 
parliament,  actually  and  by  particular  instances  conferred  upon  his  majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  that  in  the  distribution,  con 
ferring,  and  disposal  of  the  places  of  command,  honour,  profit  and  trust,  in 
the  civil  government,  for  the  future  no  difference  shall  be  made  between 
the  said  Roman  Catholics,  and  other  his  majesty's  subjects,  but  that  such 
distribution  shall  be  made  with  equal  indifferency,  according  to  their  re 
spective  merits  and  abilities  ;  and  that  in  the  distribution  of  ministerial  offices 
or  places,  which  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  void  in  this  kingdom,  equality 
shall  be  used  to  the  Roman  Catholic  natives  of  this  kingdom,  as  to  other 
his  majesty's  subjects ;  and  that  the  command  of  forts,  castles,  garrison- 
towns,  and  other  places  of  importance,  of  this  kingdom,  shall  be  conferred 
upon  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  upon  perfection 
of  these  articles,  actually  and  by  particular  instances ;  and  that  in  the  dis 
tribution,  conferring,  and  disposal  of  the  forts,  castles,  garrison-towns,  and 
other  places  of  importance  in  this  kingdom,  no  difference  shall  be  made  be 
tween  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and  other  his 
majesty's  subjects,  but  that  such  distribution  shall  be  made  with  equal  in 
differency,  according  to  their  respective  merits  and  abilities  ;  and  that  until 
full  settlement  in  parliament,  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  horse  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  be  of  the  stand 
ing  army  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  that  until  full  settlement  in  parliament  as 
aforesaid,  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of 
this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  and  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon 
of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry, 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas 
Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet, 
Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,°Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and 
Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  the  said  Thomas 
lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh 
lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac- 
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Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.,  sir  Richard 
Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  shall  dimmish  or  add  unto  the 
said  number,  as  they  shall  see  cause  from  time  to  time. 

X.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that 
his  majesty  will  accept  of  the  yearly  rent,  or  annual  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  be  applotted  with  indifferency  and  equality,  and  con 
sented  to  be  paid  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  parliament, 
for  and  in  lieu  of  the  court  of  wards  in  this  kingdom,  tenures  in  capite, 
common  knight's  service,  and  all  other  tenures  within  the  cognizance  of 
that  court,  and  for  and  in  lieu  of  all  wardships,  primer-seisins,  fines,  ouster- 
lemains,  liveries,  intrusions,  alienations,  mesne  rates,  releases,  and  all  other 
profits,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  said  court,  or  incident  to  the  said 
tenures,  or  any  of  them,  or  fines  to  accrue  to  his  majesty  by  reason  of  the 
said  tenures  or  any  of  them,  and  for  and  in  lieu  of  respites  and  issues  of 
homage  and  fines  for  the  same.    And  the  said  yearly  rent  being  so  applotted 
and  consented  unto  in  parliament  as  aforesaid,  then  a  bill  is  to  be  agreed 
on  in  the  said  parliament,  to  be  passed  as  an  act  for  the  securing  of  the 
said  yearly  rent,  or  annual  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  to  be  applotted 
as  aforesaid,  and  for  the  extinction  and  taking  away  of  the  said  court,  and 
other  matters  aforesaid  in  this  article  contained.     And  it  is  further  agreed, 
that  reasonable  compositions  shall  be  accepted  for  wardships  since  the 
twenty-third  of  October  1641,  and  already  granted;  and  that  no  wardships 
fallen  and  not  granted,  or  that  shall  fall,  shall  be  passed  until  the  success 
of  this  article  shall  appear;  and  if  his  majesty  be  secured  as  aforesaid,  then 
all  wardships  fallen  since  the  said  twenty-third  of  October,  are  to  be  in 
cluded  in  the  argument  aforesaid,  upon  composition  to  be  made  with  such 
as  have  grants  as  aforesaid  ;  which  composition,  to  be  made  with  the  gran 
tees  since  the  time  aforesaid,  is  to  be  left  to  indifferent  persons,  and  the  um- 
pirage  to  the  said  lord  lieutenant. 

XI.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that 
no  nobleman  or  peer  of  this  realm,  in  parliament,  shall  be  hereafter  capable 
of  more  proxies  than  two,  and  that  blank  proxies  shall  be  hereafter  totally 
disallowed  ;  and  that  if  such  noblemen  or  peers  of  this  realm,  as  have  no 
estates  in  this  kingdom,  do  not  within  five  years,  to  begin  from  the  conclu 
sion  of  these  articles,  purchase  in  this  kingdom  as  followeth,  viz.  a  lord 
baron  2001.  per  annum,  a  lord  viscount  400/.  per  annum,  and  an  earl  600/. 
per  annum,  a  marquis  800/.  per  annum,  a  duke  10001.  per  annum,  shall 
lose  their  votes  in  parliament,  until  such  time  as  they  shall  afterwards  ac 
quire  such  estates  respectively ;  and  that  none  be  admitted  in  the  house  of 
commons,  but  such  as  shall  be  estated  and  resident  within  this  kingdom. 

XII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that 
as  for  and  concerning  the  independency  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  on  the 
parliament  of  England,  his  majesty  will  leave  both  houses  of  parliament  in 
this  kingdom  to  make  such  declaration  therein  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

XIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between 
the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that  the  coun- 
ril-table  shall  contain  itself  within  its  proper  bounds,  in  handling  matters 
ol  state  and  weight  fit  for  that  place ;  amongst  which  the  patents  of  planta 
tion,  and  the  offices  whereupon  those  grants  are  founded,  to  be  handled,  as 
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matters  of  state,  and  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  his  majesty's  lord  lieu 
tenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
council  publicly  at  the  council-board,  and  not  otherwise  ;  but  titles  between 
party  and  party,  grown  after  these  patents  granted,  are  to  be  left  to  the  or 
dinary  course  of  law ;  and  that  the  council-table  do  not  hereafter  intermed 
dle  with  common  business,  that  is  within  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary 
courts,  nor  with  the  altering  of  possessions  of  lands,  nor  make,  nor  use,  pri 
vate  orders,  hearings,  or  references  concerning  any  such  matter,  nor  grant 
any  injunction  or  order  for  stay  of  any  suits  in  any  civil  cause ;  and  that 
parties  grieved  for  or  by  reason  of  any  proceedings  formerly  had  there  may 
commence  their  suits,  and  prosecute  the  same,  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts 
of  justice  or  equity  for  remedy  of  their  pretended  rights,  without  any  restraint 
or  interruption  from  his  majesty,  or  otherwise,  by  the  chief  governor  or  go 
vernors  and  council  of  this  kingdom :  and  that  the  proceedings  in  the  re 
spective  precedency  courts  shall  be  pursuant  and  according  to  his  majesty's 
printed  book  of  instructions,  and  that  they  shall  contain  themselves  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  that  book,  when  the  kingdom  shall  be  restored  to 
such  a  degree  of  quietness,  as  they  be  not  necessarily  enforced  to  exceed 
the  same. 

XIV.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that 
as  for  and  concerning  one  statute  made  in  this  kingdom,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  entitled,  An  Act  for  staying  of  wool- 
flocks,  tallow,  and  other  necessaries  within  this  realm :  and  another  statute 
made  in  the  said  kingdom,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said 
queen,  entitled,  An  Act 

And  one  other  statute  made  in  the  said  kingdom,  in  the  13th  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  said  late  queen,  entitled,  An  exemplanation  of  the  act  made  in 
a  session  of  this  parliament  for  the  staying  of  wool-flocks,  tallow,  and  other 
wares  and  commodities  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  and  certain  articles  added 
to  the  same  act,  all  concerning  staple  or  native  commodities  of  this  king 
dom,  shall  be  repealed,  if  it  shall  be  so  thought  fit  in  the  parliament,  (ex 
cepting  for  wool  and  wool-fells,)  and  that  such  indifferent  persons  as  shall 
be  agreed  on  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant  and  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount 
Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount 
Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire, 
sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knt.  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baro 
net,  JefTery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily, 
and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  be  au 
thorized  by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  moderate  and  ascertain  the 
rates  of  merchandize  to  be  exported  or  imported  out  of,  or  into  this  king 
dom,  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

XV.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed,  by  and  between  the 
said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  all  and  every  per 
son  and  persons  within  this  kingdom,  pretending  to  have  suffered  by  offices 
found  of  several  countries,  territories,  lands,  and  hereditaments  in  the  pro 
vince  of  Ulster,  and  other  provinces  of  this  kingdom,  in  or  since  the  first 
year  of  king  James  his  reign,  or  by  attainders  or  forfeitures,  or  by  pretence 
and  colour  thereof,  since  the  said  first  year  of  king  James,  or  by  other  acts 
depending  on  the  said  offices,  attainders,  and  forfeitures,  may  petition  hi? 
majesty  in  parliament  for  relief  and  redress  ;  and  if  after  examination  it  shall 
appear  to  his  majesty,  the  said  persons,  or  any  of  them,  have- been  injured, 
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then  his  majesty  will  prescribe  a  course  to  repair  the  person  or  persons  so 
suffering,  according  to  justice  and  honour. 

XVI.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  said  parties'  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  as  to 
the  particular  cases  of  Maurice  lord  viscount  de  Rupe  and  Fermoy,  Arthur 
lord  viscount  Iveagh,  sir  Edward   Fitz-Gerrald   of  Cloanglish   baronet, 
Charles  Mac-Carty  Reag,  Roger  Moore,  Anthony  Mare,  William  Fitz-Ger 
rald,  Anthony  Lince,  John  Lacy,  Collo  Mac-Brien  Mac-Mahone,  Daniel 
Castigni,  Edmond  Fitz-Gerrald  of  Ballimartir,  Lucas  Keating,  Theobald 
Roch  Fitz-Miles,  Thomas  Fitz-Gerrald  of  the  Valley,  John  Bourke  of  Log- 
maske,  Edmond  Fitz-Gerrald  of  Ballimallo,  James  Fitz-\Villiam  Gerald  of 
Glinane,  and  Edward  Sutton,  they  may  petition  his  majesty  in  the  next 
parliament,  whereupon  his  majesty  will  take  such  consideration  of  them  as 
shall  be  just  and  fit. 

XVII.  Item,  It  is  likewise  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by 
and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  the 
citizens,  freemen,  burgesses,  and  former  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
towns  of  Youghall  and  Downegarven,  shall  be  forthwith,  upon  perfection 
of  these  articles,  restored  to  their  respective  possessions  and  estates  in  the 
said  city  and  towns  respectively,  where  the  same  extends  not  to  the  endan 
gering  of  the  said  garrisons  in  the  said  city  and  towns.     In  which  case,  so 
many  of  the  said  citizens  and  inhabitants,  as  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the 
present  possession  of  their  houses  within  the  said  city  and  towns,  shall  be 
afforded  a  valuable  annual  rent  for  the  same,  until  settlement  in  parliament, 
at  which  time  they  shall  be  restored  to  those  their  possessions.     And  it  is 
further  agreed,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  the  said  citizens, 
freemen,  burgesses,  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  of  Cork,  and  towns  of 
Youghall  and  Downegarven,  respectively,  shall  be  enabled  in  convenient 
time  before  the  next  parliament  to  be  held  in  this  kingdom,  to  choose  and 
return  burgesses  into  the  same  parliament. 

XVIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by 
and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased, 
that  an  act  of  oblivion  be  passed  in  the  next  parliament,  to  extend  to  all 
his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and  their  adherents,  of  all  treasons 
and  offences,  capital,  criminal,  and  personal,  and  other  offences,  of  what 
nature,  kind,  or  quality  soever,  in  such  manner,  as  if  such  treasons  or  of 
fences  had  never  been  committed,  perpetrated,  or  done:  that  the  said  act 
do  extend  to  the  heirs,  children,  kindred,  executors,  administrators,  wives, 
widows,  dowagers,  or  assigns  of  such  of  the  said  subjects  and  their  adhe 
rents,  who  died  on,  before,  or  since,  the  23d  of  October,  1641.     That  the 
said  act  do  relate  to  the  first  day  of  the  next  parliament ;  that  the  said  act 
do  extend  to  all  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and  their  respective  succes 
sors,  and  unto  all  cities,  boroughs,  counties,  baronies,  hundreds,  towns, 
villages,  thitlings,  and  every  of  them  within  this  kingdom,  for  and  concern 
ing  all  and  every  of  the  said  offences,  and  any  other  offence  or  offences  in 
them,  or  any  of  them  committed  or  done  by  his  majesty's  said  subjects,  or 
their  adherents,  or  any  of  them,  before,  in,  or  since  the  23d  of  October, 
1641.     Provided  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  be  construed  to  pardon  any 
offence  or  offences,  for  which  any  person  or  persons  have  been  convicted 
or  attainted  on  record  at  any  time  before  the  23d  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1641.     That  this  act  shall  extend  to  piracies,  and  all 
other  offences  committed  upon  the  sea  by  his  majesty's  said  subjects,  or 
their  adherents,  or  any  of  them;  that  in  this  act  of  oblivion,  words  of  re 
lease,  acquittal,  and  discharge  be  inserted,  that  no  person  or  persons,  bodies 
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politic  or  corporate,  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  baronies,  hundreds,  towns, 
villages,  thitlings,  or  any  of  them  within  this  kingdom,  included  within  the 
said  act,  be  troubled,  impeached,  sued,  inquieted,  or  molested,  for  or  by 
reason  of  any  offence,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever,  comprised  within  the 
said  act :  and  the  said  act  shall  extend  to  all  rents,  goods,  and  chattels 
taken,  detained,  or  grown  due  to  the  subjects  of  the  one  party  from  the 
other  since  the  23d  of  October,  1641,  to  the  date  of  these  articles  of  peace ; 
and  also  to  all  customs,  rents,  arrears  of  rents,  to  prizes,  recognizances, 
bonds,  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  to  all  other  profits,  perquisites,  and 
dues  which  were  due,  or  did  or  should  accrue  to  his  majesty  on,  before,  or 
since  the  23d  of  October,  1641,  until  the  perfection  of  these  articles,  and 
likewise  to  all  mesne  rates,  fines  of  what  nature  soever,  recognizances, 
judgments,  executions  thereupon,  and  penalties  whatsoever,  and  to  all  other 
profits  due  to  his  majesty  since  the  said  23d  of  October  and  before,  until 
the  perfection  of  these  articles,  for,  by  reason,  dr  which  lay  within  the  sur 
vey  or  recognizance  of  the  court  of  wards ;  and  also  to  all  respites,  issues 
of  homage,  and  fines  for  the  same :  provided  this  shall  not  extend  to  dis 
charge  or  remit  any  of  the  king's  debts  or  subsidies  due  before  the  said  23d 
of  October,  1641,  which  were  then  or  before  levied,  or  taken  by  the  she 
riffs,  commissioners,  receivers,  or  collectors,  and  not  then  or  before  ac 
counted  for,  or  since  disposed  to  the  public  use  of  the  said  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  but  that  such  persons  may  be  brought  to  account  for  the  same  after 
full  settlement  in  parliament,  and  not  before,  unless  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron 
of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  sir  Ni 
cholas  Plunket  knt.  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Don 
nogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell, 
esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  as  the  said  lord  lieutenant  other 
wise  shall  think  fit ;  provided,  that  such  barbarous  and  inhuman  crimes,  as 
shall  be  particularized  and  agreed  upon  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  and  the 
said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght, 
Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knt.  sir 
Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan.  Tyrlah 
O  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more 
of  them,  as  to  the  actors  and  procurers  thereof,  be  left  to  be  tried  and  ad 
judged  by  such  indifferent  commissioners,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
said  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 
lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord 
baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  sir 
Nicholas  Plunket  knt.  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Don 
nogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  es 
quires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them  ;  and  that  the  power  of  the  said  com 
missioners  shall  continue  only  for  two  years  next  ensuing  the  date  of  their 
commission,  which  commission  is  to  issue  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  these  articles,  provided  also,  that  the  commissioners,  to  be  agreed  on  for  , 
the  trial  of  the  said  particular  crimes  to  be  excepted,  shall  hear,  order,  and 
determine  all  cases  of  trust,  where  relief  may  or  ought  in  equity  to  be  af 
forded  against  all  manner  of  persons,  according  to  the  equity  and  circum 
stances  of  every  such  cases;  and  his  majesty's  chief  governor  or  governors, 
and  other  magistrates  for  the  time  being,  in  all  his  majesty's  courts  of  jus 
tice,  and  other  his  majesty's  officers  of  what  condition  or  quality  soever,  be 
bound  and  required  to  take  notice  of  and  pursue  the  said  act  of  oblivion, 
VOL.  I.  52  2  K 
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without  pleading  or  suit  to  be  made  for  the  same :  and  that  no  clerk  or  other 
officers  do  make  out  or  write  out  any  manner  of  writs,  processes,  summons, 
or  other  precept,  for,  concerning,  or  by  reason  of  any  matter,  cause,  or 
thing  whatsoever,  released,  forgiven,  discharged,  or  to  be  forgiven  by  the 
said  act,  under  pain  of  twenty  pounds  sterling,  and  that  no  sheriff'  or  other 
officer  do  execute  any  such  writ,  process,  summons,  or  precept ;  and  that 
no  record,  writing,  or  memory,  do  remain  of  any  offence  or  offences,  re 
leased  or  forgiven,  or  mentioned  to  be  forgiven  by  this  act ;  and  that  all 
other  clauses  usually  inserted  in  acts  of  general  pardon  or  oblivion,  enlarg 
ing  his  majesty's  grace  and  mercy,  not  herein  particularized,  be  inserted 
and  comprised  in  the  said  act,  when  the  bill  shall  be  drawn  up  with  the 
exceptions  already  expressed,  and  none  other.  Provided  always,  that  the 
said  act  of  oblivion  shall  not  extend  to  any  treason,  felony,  or  other  offence 
or  offences,  which  shall  be  committed  or  done  from  or  after  the  date  of 
these  articles,  until  the  first  day  of  the  before-mentioned  next  parliament, 
to  be  held  in  this  kingdom.  Provided  also,  that  any  act  or  acts,  which  shall 
be  done  by  virtue,  pretence,  or  in  pursuance  of  these  articles  of  peace 
agreed  upon,  or  any  act  or  acts  which  shall  be  done  by  virtue,  colour,  or 
pretence  of  the  power  or  authority  used  or  exercised  by  and  amongst  the 
confederate  Roman  Catholics  after  the  date  of  the  said  articles,  and  before 
the  said  publication,  shall  not  be  accounted,  taken,  construed,  or  to  be, 
treason,  felony,  or  other  offence  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  said  act  of  obli 
vion  ;  provided  likewise,  that  the  said  act  of  oblivion  shall  not  extend  unto 
any  person  or  persons,  that  will  not  obey  and  submit  unto  the  peace  con 
cluded  and  agreed  on  by  these  articles ;  provided  further,  that  the  said  act 
of  oblivion,  or  any  thing  in  this  article  contained,  shall  not  hinder  or  inter 
rupt  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 
Connaght,  Donnough  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athun- 
ry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  sir  Nicholas  Plun- 
ket  knt.  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Calla- 
ghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  to  call  to  an  account,  and  proceed  against  the 
council  and  congregation,  and  the  respective  supreme  councils,  commis 
sioners  general,  appointed  hitherto  from  time  to  time  by  the  confederate 
Catholics  to  manage  their  affairs,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  accounta 
ble  to  an  accompt  for  their  respective  receipts  and  disbursements,  since  the 
beginning  of  their  respective  employments  under  the  said  confederate  Ca 
tholics,  or  to  acquit  or  release  any  arrear  of  excises,  customs,  or  public 
taxes,  to  be  accounted  for  since  the  23d  of  October,  1641,  and  not  dis 
posed  of  hitherto  to  the  public  use,  but  that  the  parties  therein  concerned 
may  be  called  to  an  account  for  the  same  as  aforesaid,  by  the  said  Thomas 
lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh 
lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac- 
Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knt.  sir  Richard 
Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennel,  esqrs.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  the 
said  act  or  any  thing  therein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XIX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  an  act 
be  passed  in  the  next  parliament,  prohibiting,  that  neither  the  lord  deputy 
or  other  chief  governor  or  governors,  lord  chancellor,  lord  high  treasurer, 
vicetreasurer,  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  privy 
council,  or  judges  of  the  four  courts,  be  farmers  of  his  majesty's  customs 
within  this  kingdom. 
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XX.  Item,  It  is  likewise  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed,  and  his  majesty 
is  graciously  pleased,  that  an  act  of  parliament  pass  in  this  kingdom  against 
monopolies,  such  as  was  enacted  in  England  21  Jacobi  Regis,  with  a  fur 
ther  clause  of  repealing  of  all  grants  of  monopolies  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  that 
commissioners  be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  said 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght, 
Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  sir 
Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah 
O  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more 
of  them,  to  set  down  the  rates  for  the  custom  and  imposition  to  be  laid  on 
Aquavitse,  Wine,  Oil,  Yarn,  and  Tobacco. 

XXI.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed,  and  his  majesty  is 
graciously  pleased,  that  such  persons  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  said  lord 
lieutenant  and  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  Viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord 
Baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  sir 
Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne, 
Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell, 
esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  be  as  soon  as  may  be  autho 
rized  by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  regulate  the  court  of  castle- 
chamber,  and  such  causes  as  shall  be  brought  into,  and  censured  in  the 
said  court. 

XXII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  and  his  majesty 
is  graciously  pleased,  that  two  acts  lately  passed  in  this  kingdom,  one 
prohibiting  the  plowing  with  horses  by  the  tail,  and  the  other  prohibiting 
the  burning  of  oats  in  the  straw,  be  repealed. 

XXIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  for 
as  much  as  upon  application  of  agents  from  this  kingdom  unto  his  majesty 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  lately  upon  humble  suit  made  unto  his 
majesty,  by  a  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom, 
order  was  given  by  his  majesty  for  redress  of  several  grievances,  and  for 
so  many  of  those  as  are  not  expressed  in  the  articles,  whereof  both  houses 
in  the  next  ensuing  parliament  shall  desire  the  benefit  of  his  majesty's  said 
former  directions  for  redress  therein,  that  the  same  be  afforded  them  ;  yet 
so  as  for  prevention  of  inconveniences  to  his  majesty's  service,  that  the 
warning  mentioned  in  the  24th  article  of  the  graces  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  majesty's  reign  to  be  so  understood,  that  the  warning  being  left  at  the 
person's  dwelling  houses  be  held  sufficient  warning;  and  as  to  the  22d 
article  of  the  said  graces,  the  process  hitherto  used  in  the  court  of  wards  do 
still  continue,  as  hitherto  it  hath  done  in  that,  and  hath  been  used  in  other 
English  courts ;  but  the  court  of  wards  being  compounded  for,  so  much  of 
the  aforesaid  answer  as  concerns  warning  and  process  shall  be  omitted. 

XXIV.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by 
and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased, 
that  maritime  causes  may  be  determined  in  this  kingdom,  without  driving 
of  merchants  or  others  to  appeal  and  seek  justice  elsewhere:  and  if  it  shall 
fall  out,  that  there  be  cause  of  an  appeal,  the  party  grieved  is  to  appeal  to 
his  majesty  in  the  chancery  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  sentence  thereupon  to  be 
given  by  the  delegates,  to  be  definitive,  and  not  be  questioned  upon  any 
further  appeal,  except  it  be  in  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom,  if  the  par 
liament  shall  then  be  sitting,  otherwise  not,  this  to  be  by  act  of  parliament; 
and  until  the  said  parliament,  the  admiralty  and  maritime  causes  shall  be 
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ordered  and  settled  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or 
governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  presi 
dent  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of 
Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir 
Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne, 
Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell, 
esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them. 

XXV.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  his  ma 
jesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom  be  eased  of  all  rents  and  increase  of  rents 
lately  raised  on  the  commission  or  defective  titles  in  the  earl  of  Stafford's 
government,  this  to  be  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
said  rents  or  increase  of  rents  shall  not  be  written  for  by  any  process,  or  the 
payment  thereof  in  any  sort  procured. 

XXVI.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by 
and  between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased, 
that,  by  act  to  be  passed  in  the  next  parliament,  all  the  arrears  of  interest- 
money,  which  did  accrue  and  grow  due  by  way  of  debt,  mortgage,  or  other 
wise,  and  yet  not  so  satisfied  since  the  23d  of  October,  1641,  until  the  per 
fection  of  these  articles,  shall  be  fully  forgiven  and  be  released ;  and  that 
for  and  during  the  space  of  three  years  next  ensuing,  no  more  shall  be  taken 
for  use  or  interest  of  money  than  five  pounds  per  centum.     And  in  cases 
of  equity,  arising  through  disability,  occasioned  by  the  distempers  of  the 
times,  the  considerations  of  equity  to  be  like  unto  both  parties:  but  as  for 
mortgages  contracted  between  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  and 
others  of  that  party,  where  entry  hath  been  made  by  the  mortgagers  against 
law,  and  the  condition  of  their  mortgages,  and  detained  wrongfully  by  them 
without  giving  any  satisfaction  to  the  mortgagees,  or  where  any  such  mort 
gagers  have  made  profit  of  the  lands  mortgaged  above  country  charges, 
yet  answer  no  rent,  or  other  consideration  to  the  mortgagees,  the  parties 
grieved  respectively  to  be  left  for  relief  to  a  course  of  equity  therein. 

XXVII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  and 
his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that,  immediately  upon  perfection 
of  these  articles,  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron 
of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel,  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir 
Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne, 
Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell, 
'esquires,  shall  be  authorized  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  to  proceed  in, 

hear,  determine,  and  execute,  in  and  throughout  this  kingdom,  the  ensuing 
particulars,  and  all  the  matters  thereupon  depending;  and  that  such  autho 
rity,  and  other  the  authorities  hereafter  mentioned,  shall  remain  of  force 
without  revocation,  alteration,  or  diminution,  until  acts  of  parliament  be 
passed,  according  to  the  purport  and  intent  of  these  articles;  and  that  in 
case  of  death,  miscarriage,  disability  to  serve  by  reason  of  sickness  or 
otherwise  of  any  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord 
baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight, 
sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne, 
Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell, 
esquires,  and  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or 
governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  shall  name  and  authorize 
another  in  the  place  of  such  as  shall  be  so  dead  or  shall  miscarry  himself, 
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or  be  so  disabled,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  such  person  as  shall  be 
allowed  of  by  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  pre 
sident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron 
of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir. 
Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne, 
Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell, 
esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them  then  living.  And  that  the  said 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght, 
Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alex 
ander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket 
knight,  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Calla 
ghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  applot,  raise,  and  levy  means 
with  indifferency  and  equality  by  way  of  excise  or  otherwise,  upon  all  his 
majesty's  subjects  within  the  said  kingdom,  their  persons,  estates,  and 
goods,  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  army  or  armies  as  shall  be  thought 
fit  to  continue,  and  be  in  pay  for  his  majesty's  service,  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  other  the  necessary  public  charges  thereof,  and  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  forts,  castles,  garrisons,  and  towns,  until  there  shall  be 
a  settlement  in  parliament  of  both  or  either  party,  other  than  such  of  the 
said  forts,  garrisons,  and  castles,  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  thought  fit, 
by  his  majesty's  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time 
being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  vis 
count  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vis 
count  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel 
esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  sir  Richard 
Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  0  Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them, 
not  to  be  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  public :  provided,  that  his  ma 
jesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  king 
dom  for  the  time  being,  be  first  made  acquainted  with  such  taxes,  levies, 
and  exercises  as  shall  be  made,  and  the  manner  of  levying  thereof,  and 
that  he  approve  the  same ;  and  to  the  end  that  such  of  the  protestant  party, 
as  shall  submit  to  the  peace,  may  in  the  several  countries,  where  any  of 
their  estates  lie,  have  equality,  and  indifferency  in  the  assessments  and 
levies,  that  shall  concern  their  estates  in  the  said  several  counties. 

It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously 
pleased,  that  in  the  directions,  which  shall  issue  to  any  such  county,  for 
the  applotting,  sub-dividing,  and  levying  of  the  said  public  assessments, 
some  of  the  said  protestant  party  shall  be  joined  with  others  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  to  that  purpose,  and  for  effecting  that  service ;  and  the  said 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght, 
Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  sir 
Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah 
0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more 
of  them,  shall  have  power  to  levy  the  arrears  of  all  exercises  and  other 
public  taxes  imposed  by  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  and  yet  unpaid, 
and  to  call  receivers  and  other  accomptants  of  all  former  taxes  and  all  public 
dues  to  a  just  and  strict  account,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  such  as  they 
or  any  seven  or  more  of  them  shall  name  or  appoint ;  and  that  the  said 
lord  lieutenant,  or  any  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom 
for  the  time  being,  shall  from  time  to  time  issue  commissions  to  such  person 
or  persons  as  shall  be  named  and  appointed  by  the  said  Thomas  lord  vis- 
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count  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vis 
count  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel 
esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  sir  Richard  Barnwall 
baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles 
Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  for 
letting,  setting,  and  improving  the  estates  of  all  such  person  and  persons, 
as  shall  adhere  to  any  party  opposing  his  majesty's  authority,  and  not  sub 
mitting  to  the  peace ;  and  that  the  profits  of  such  estates  shall  be  converted 
by  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor,  or  governors  of  this 
kingdom  for  the  time  being,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  army  and 
other  necessary  charges,  until  settlement  by  parliament ;  and  that  the  said 
Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght, 
Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alex 
ander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt. 
sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan, 
Tyrlah  0  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  applot,  raise,  and  levy  means,  with 
indifferency  and  equality,  for  the  buying  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  for  the 
entertaining  of  frigates  in  such  proportion  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  his 
majesty's  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the 
time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord 
viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord 
viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Dom^el 
esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  sir  Richard  Barn- 
wall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile, 
Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them ; 
the  said  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  laid  up  in  such  magazines,  and  under 
the  charge  of  such  persons  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant, 
and  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 
Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry, 
Alexander  Mac-Donnel  esquire,  sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  sir  Nicholas  Plunket 
kt.  sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  0  Callaghan, 
Tyrlah  O  Neile',  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  esquires,  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  them,  and  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  said  frigates  to  be  em 
ployed  for  his  majesty's  service,  and  the  public  use  and  benefit  of  this 
kingdom  of  Ireland ;  and  that  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of 
Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry, 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall 
have  power  to  applot,  raise,  and  levy  means,  with  indifferency  and  equality, 
by  way  of  excise  or  otherwise,  in  the  several  cities,  corporate  towns, 
counties,  and  part  of  counties,  now  within  the  quarters  and  only  upon  the 
estates  of  the  said  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  all  such  sum  and  sums  of 
money  as  shall  appear  to  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costo 
logh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  to  be  really  due, 
for  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  public  engagements  of  the  said  confederate 
Catholics,  incurred  and  grown  due  before  the  conclusion  of  these  articles ; 
and  that  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president 
of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of 
Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint 
receivers,  collectors,  and  all  other  officers,  for  such  monies  as  shall  be  as 
sessed,  taxed,  or  applotted,  in  pursuance  of  the  authorities  mentioned  in 
this  article,  and  for  (he  arrears  of  all  former  applotments,  taxes,  and  other 
public  dues  yet  unpaid  :  and  that  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of 
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Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry, 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  in  case 
of  refractories  or  delinquency,  may  distrain  and  imprison,  and  cause  such 
delinquents  to  be  distrained  and  imprisoned.  And  the  said  Thomas  lord 
viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord 
viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or 
more  of  them,  make  perfect  books  of  all  such  moneys  as  shall  be  applotted, 
raised,  or  levied,  out  of  which  books  they  are  to  make  several  and  re 
spective  abstracts,  to  be  delivered  under  their  hands,  or  the  hands  of  any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  to  the  several  and  respective  collectors,  which  shall 
be  appointed  to  levy  and  receive  the  same.  And  that  a  duplicate  of  the 
said  books,  under  the  hands  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of 
Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry, 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  be  de 
livered  unto  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  go 
vernors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  whereby  a  perfect  account  may 
be  given ;  and  that  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh, 
lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord 
baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  power  to 
call  the  council  and  congregation,  and  the  respective  supreme  councils, 
and  commissioners  general,  appointed  hitherto  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
said  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  to  manage  their  public  affairs,  and  all 
other  persons  accountable,  to  an  account,  for  all  their  receipts  and  dis 
bursements  since  the  beginning  of  their  respective  employments  under  the 
confederate  Roman  Catholics. 

XXVIII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed,  by  and  between 
the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  the  said  lord  lieutenant, 
and  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of 
Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athun 
ry,  &c.,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  for  the  present  agree  upon  such 
persons,  who  are  to  be  authorized  by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  be 
commissioners  of  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer,  assizes  and  gaol-delivery,  in 
and  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  continue  during  pleasure,  with  such  power 
as  justices  of  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer,  assizes  and  gaol-delivery  in 
former  time  of  peace  have  usually  had,  which  is  not  to  extend  unto  any 
crime  or  offence  committed  before  the  first  of  May  last  past,  and  to  be  quali 
fied  with  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  civil  causes  coming  before  them, 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds :  provided  that  they  shall  not  intermeddle  with 
titles  of  lands;  provided  likewise,  the  authority  of  such  commissioners  shall 
not  extend  to  question  any  person  or  persons,  for  any  shipping,  cattle,  or 
goods,  heretofore  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other,  or  other  injuries  done 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  cessation,  concluded  by  and  with  the  said  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  or  since  May  last,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  determined 
by  such  indifferent  persons,  as  the  lord  lieutenant,  by  the  advice  and  con 
sent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president 
of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of 
Athunry,  &c.,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  think  fit,  to  the  end  that 
speedy  and  equal  justice  may  be  done  to  all  parties  grieved ;  and  the  said 
commissioners  are  to  make  their  estreats  as  accustomed  of  peace,  and  shall 
take  the  ensuing  oath,  viz.  You  shall  swear,  that  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
oyer  and  terminer,  assizes  and  gaol-delivery  in  the  counties  of  A.  B.  in  all 
articles  of  the  commission  to  you  directed,  you  shall  do  equal  right  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  rich,  after  your  cunning  and  wit  and  power,  and  after  the 
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laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  in  pursuance  of  these  articles :  and  you 
shall  not  be  of  counsel  of  any  quarrel  hanging  before  you ;  and  the  issues, 
fines,  and  amerciaments,  which  shall  happen  to  be  made,  and  all  forfeitures 
which  shall  happen  before  you,  you  shall  cause  to  be  entered  without  any 
concealment  or  embezzling,  and  send  to  the  court  of  exchequer,  or  to  such 
other  place  as  his  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  go 
vernors  of  this  kinghom,  shall  appoint,  until  there  may  be  access  unto  the 
said  court  of  exchequer:  you  shall  not  lett  for  gift  or  other  cause,  but  well 
and  truly  you  shall  do  your  office  of  justice  of  peace,  oyer  and  terminer, 
assizes  and  gaol-delivery  in  that  behalf;  and  that  you  take  nothing  for  your 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer,  assizes  and  gaol-delivery 
to  be  done,  but  of  the  king,  and  fees  accustomed  ;  and  you  shalf  not  direct, 
or  cause  to  j>e  directed,  any  warrant  by  you,  to  be  made  to  the  parties,  but 
you  shall  direct  them  to  the  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  of  the  said  counties  respect 
ively,  or  other  the  king's  officers  or  ministers,  or  other  indifferent  persons 
to  do  execution  thereof.  So  help  your  God,  &c. 

And  that  as  well  in  the  said  commission,  as  in  all  other  commissions  and 
authorities  to  be  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  present  articles,  this  clause  shall 
be  inserted,  viz.  That  all  officers,  civil  and  martial,  shall  be  required  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting  and  obedient  unto  the  said  commissioners,  and  other 
persons,  to  be  authorized  as  aforesaid  in  the  execution  of  their  respective 
powers. 

XXIX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  do  continue  the  possession  of  such  of 
his  majesty's  cities,  garrisons,  towns,  forts,  and  castles,  which  are  within  their 
now  quarters,  until  settlement  by  parliament,  and  to  be  commanded,  ruled, 
and  governed  in  chief,  upon  occasions  of  necessity,  (as  to  the  martial  and 
military  affairs,)  by  such  as  his  majesty,  or  his  chief  governor  or  governors 
of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  shall  appoint ;  and  the  said  appointment 
to  be  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount 
Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount 
Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them ; 
and  his  majesty's  chief  governor  or  governors,  is  to  issue  commissions  ac 
cordingly  to  such  persons  as  shall  be  so  named  and  appointed  as  aforesaid, 
for  the  executing  of  such  command,  rule,  or  government,  to  continue  until 
all  the  particulars  in  these  present  articles,  agreed  on  to  pass  in  parliament, 
shall  be  accordingly  passed :  only  in  case  of  death  or  misbehaviour,  such 
other  person  or  persons  to  be  appointed  for  the  said  command,  rule,  or  go 
vernment,  to  be  named  aud  appointed  in  the  place  or  places  of  him  or  them, 
who  shall  so  die  or  misbehave  themselves,  as  the  chief  governor  or  govern 
ors  for  the  time  being,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord 
viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord 
viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.,  or  any  seven  or 
more  of  them,  shall  think  fit,  and  to  be  continued  until  a  settlement  in  par 
liament  as  aforesaid. 

XXX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that 
all  customs  and  tenths  of  prizes  belonging  to  his  majesty,  which  from  thf 
perfection  of  these  articles  shall  fall  due  within  this  kingdom,  shall  be  paid 
unto  his  majesty's  receipt,  or  until  recourse  may  be  had  thereunto  in  the  or 
dinary  legal  way,  unto  such  person  or  persons,  and  in  such  place  or  places, 
and  under  such  controls,  as  the  lord  lieutenant  shall  appoint  to  be  disposed 
of,  in  order  to  the  defence  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  defraying  of 
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other  the  necessary  public  charges  thereof,  for  the  ease  of  the  subjects  in 
other  their  levies,  charges,  and  applotments.  And  that  all  and  every  per 
son  or  persons,  who  are  at  present  entrusted  and  employed  by  the  said  Ro 
man  Catholics  in  the  entries,  receipts,  collections,  or  otherwise,  concerning 
the  said  customs  and  tenths  of  prizes,  do  continue  their  respective  employ 
ments  in  the  same,  until  full  settlement  in  parliament,  accountable  to  his 
majesty's  receipts,  or  until  recourse  may  be  had  thereunto;  as  the  said  lord 
lieutenant  shall  appoint  as  aforesaid,  other  than  to  such,  and  so  many  of 
them,  as  to  the  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costo- 
logh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  be  thought 
fit  to  be  altered ;  and  then,  and  in  such  case,  or  in  case  of  death,  fraud,  or 
misbehaviour,  or  other  alteration  of  any  such  person  or  persons,  then  such 
other  person  or  persons  to  be  employed  therein,  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by 
the  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord  presi 
dent  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of 
Athunry,  &c.,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them ;  and  when  it  shall  appear, 
that  any  person  or  persons,  who  shall  be  found  faithful  to  his  majesty,  hath 
right  to  any  of  the  offices  or  places  about  the  said  customs,  whereunto  he 
or  they  may  not  be  admitted  until  settlement  in  parliament  as  aforesaid,  that 
a  reasonable  "compensation  shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons  for 
the  same.  v 

XXXI.  Item,  As  for  and  concerning  his  majesty's  rents  payable  at  Easter 
next,  and  from  thenceforth  to  grow  due,  until  a  settlement  in  parliament,  it 
is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  parties, 
and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  the  said  rents  be  not  written  for, 
or  levied,  until  a  full  settlement  in  parliament ;  and  in  due  time  upon  appli 
cation  to  be  made  to  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or 
governors  of  this  kingdom,  by  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of 
Costologh,  lord  president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry, 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  for  re- 
mittal  of  those  rents,  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  or  any  other  chief  governor  or 
governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  shall  intimate  their  desires, 
and  the  reason  thereof,  to  his  majesty,  who,  upon  consideration  of  the  pre 
sent  condition  of  this  kingdom,  will  declare  his  gracious  pleasure  therein,  as 
shall  be  just,  and  honourable,  and  satisfactory  to  the  reasonable  desires  of 
his  subjects. 

XXXII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed,  by  and  between 
the  said  parties,  and  his  majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  that  the  commission 
ers  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol-delivery  to  be  named  as  aforesaid,  shall 
have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  murders,  manslaughters,  rapes,  stealths, 
burning  of  houses  and  corn  in  rick  or  stack,  robberies,  burglaries,  forcible 
entries,  detainers  of  possessions,  and  other  offences  committed  or  done,  and 
to  be  committed  and  done  since  the  first  day  of  May  last  past,  until  the  first 
lay  of  the  next  parliament,  these  present  articles,  or  any  thing  therein  con 
:ained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  provided,  that  the  authority  of  the  said 
commissioners  shall  not  extend  to  question  any  person  or  persons,  for  doing  or 
committing  any  act  whatsoever,  before  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  by  vir 
tue  or  colour  of  any  warrant  or  direction  from  those  in  public  authority  among 
the  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  nor  unto  any  act,  which  shall  be  done 
after  the  perfecting  and  concluding  of  these  articles,  by  virtue  or  pretence 
of  any  authority,  which  is  now  by  these  articles  agreed  on  ;  provided  also, 
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that  the  said  commission  shall  not  continue  longer  than  the  first  day  of  the 
next  parliament. 

XXXIII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded  by  and  between  the  said  par 
ties,  and  his  majesty  is  further  graciously  pleased,  that,  for  the  determining 
such  differences,  which  may  arise  between  his  majesty's  subjects  within  this 
kingdom,  and  the  prevention  of  inconvenience  and  disquiet,  which  through 
want  of  due  remedy  in  several  causes  may  happen,  there  shall  be  judica 
tures  established  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  the  persons  to  be  authorized  in 
them  shall  have  power  to  do  all  such  things  as  shall  be  proper  and  neces 
sary  for  them  to  do ;  and  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  said  Thomas  lord  viscount  Dillon  of  Costologh,  lord 
president  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viscount  Muskerry,  Francis  lord  baron 
of  Athunry,  &c.,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  name  the  said  persons 
so  to  be  authorized,  and  to  do  all  other  things  incident  unto  and  necessary 
for  the  settling  of  the  said  intended  judicatures. 

XXXIV.  Item,  At  the  instance,  humble  suit,  and  earnest  desire  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  concluded,  ac 
corded,  and  agreed  upon,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  regular  clergy  of  this 
kingdom,  behaving  themselves  conformable  to  these  articles  of  peace,  shall 
not  be  molested  in  the  possessions  which  at  present  they  have  of,  and  in 
the  bodies,  sites,  and  precincts  of  such  abbeys  and  monasteries  belonging 
to  any  Roman  Catholic  within  the  said  kingdom,  until  settlement  by  par 
liament;  and  that  the  said  clergy  shall  not  be  molested  in  the  enjoying  such 
pensions  as  hitherto  since  the  wars  they  enjoyed  for  their  respective  liveli 
hoods  from  the  said  Roman  Catholics :  and  the  sites  and  precincts  hereby 
intended,  are  declared  to  be  the  body  of  the  abbey,  one  garden  and  orchard 
to  each  abbey,  if  any  there  be,  and  what  else  is  contained  within  the  walls, 
meers,  or  ancient  fences  or  ditch,  that  doth  supply  the  wall  thereof,  and 
no  more. 

XXXV.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed,  by  and  between 
the  said  parties,  that  as  to  all  other  demands  of  the  said  Roman  Catholics, 
for  or  concerning  all  or  any  the  matters  proposed  by  them,  not  granted  or 
assented  unto  in  and  by  the  aforesaid  articles,  the  said  Roman  Catholics  be 
referred  to  his  majesty's  gracious  favour  and  further  concessions.     In  wit 
ness  whereof  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  most 
excellent  majesty,  to -the  one  part  of  these  articles  remaining  with  the  said 
Roman  Catholics,  hath  put  his  hand  and  seal:  and  sir  Richard  Blake, knt, 
in  the  chair  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  said  Roman  Catholics,  by  order, 
command,  and  unanimous  consent  of  the  said  Catholics  in  full  assembly, 
to  the  other  part  thereof  remaining  with  the  said  lord  lieutenant,  hath  put 
to  his  hand  and  the  public  seal  hitherto  used  by  the  said  Roman  Catholics, 
the  17th  of  January,  1648,  and  in  the  24th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sove 
reign  lord  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  &c. 

SIR,  I  have  not  thus  long  foreborne  to  invite  you,  with  those  under  your 
command,  to  a  submission  to  his  majesty's  authority  in  me,  and  a  conjunction 
with  me,  in  the  ways  of  his  service,  out  of  any  the  least  aversion  I  had  to  you 
or  any  of  them,  or  out  of  any  disesteem  I  had  to  your  power,  to  advance 
or  impede  the  same ;  but  out  of  my  fear,  whiles  those,  that  have  of  late 
usurped  power  over  the  subjects  of  England,  held  forth  the  least  colourable 
shadow  of  moderation  in  their  intentions  towards  the  settlement  of  church 
or  state,  and  that  in  some  tolerable  way  with  relation  to  religion,  the  interest 
of  the  king  and  crown,  the  freedom  of  parliament,  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
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any  addresses  from  me  proposing  the  withdrawing  of  that  party  from  those 
thus  professing,  from  whom  they  have  received  some,  and  expected  further 
support,  would  have  been  but  coldly  received,  and  any  determination  there 
upon  deferred,  in  hope  and  expectation  of  the  forementioned  settlement ;  or 
that  you  yourself,  who  certainly  have  not  wanted  a  foresight  of  the  sad  con 
fusion  now  covering  the  face  of  England,  would  have  declared  with  me, 
the  lord  Inchequeen,  and  the  Protestant  army  in  Munster,  in  prevention 
thereof;  yet  my  fear  was,  it  would  have  been  as  difficult  for  you,  to  have 
carried  with  you  the  main  body  of  the  army  under  your  command,  (not  so 
clear-sighted  as  yourself,)  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  you  and  those 
with  you  well-inclined,  to  have  attempted  it  without  them  ;  but  now  that 
the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  by  which  the  independent  army  hath  ensnared  and 
enslaved  all  estates  and  degrees  of  men,  is  laid  aside,  now  that,  barefaced, 
they  evidently  appear  to  be  the  subverters  of  true  religion,  and  to  be  the 
protectors  and  inviters  not  only  of  all  false  ones,  but  of  irreligion,  and  atheism, 
now  that  they  have  barbarously  and  inhumanly  laid  violent,  sacrilegious 
hands  upon  and  murdered  God's  anointed,  and  our  king,  not  as  heretofore 
some  parricides  have  done,  to  make  room  for  some  usurper,  but  in  a  way 
plainly  manifesting  their  intentions  to  change  the  monarchy  of  England  into 
anarchy,  unless  their  aim  be  first  to  constitute  an  elective  kingdom ;  and 
Cromwell  or  some  such  John  of  Leyden  being  elected,  then  by  the  same 
force,  by  which  they  have  thus  far  compassed  their  ends,  to  establish  a 
perfect  Turkish  tyranny ;  now  that  of  the  three  estates  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  whereof  in  all  ages  parliaments  have  consisted,  there  remains 
only  a  small  number,  and  they  the  dregs  and  scum  of  the  house  of  commons, 
picked  and  awed  by  the  army,  a  wicked  remnant,  left  for  no  other  end,  than 
yet  further  if  it  be  possible  to  delude  the  people  with  the  name  of  a  parlia 
ment:  the  king  being  murdered,  the  lords  and  the  rest  of  the  commons  being 
by  unheard-of  violence  at  several  times  forced  from  the  houses,  and  some 
imprisoned.  And  now  that  there  remains  no  other  liberty  in  the  subject 
but  to  profess  blasphemous  opinions,  to  revile  and  tread  under  foot  magis 
tracy,  to  murder  magistrates,  and  oppress  and  undo  all  that  are  not  like- 
minded  with  them.  Now  I  say,  that  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  you  and  all 
with  you  under  your  command  will  take  this  opportunity  to  act  and  declare 
against  so  monstrous  and  unparalleled  a  rebellion,  and  that  you  and  they 
will  cheerfully  acknowledge,  and  faithfully  serve  and  obey  our  gracious 
king  Charles  II.  undoubted  heir  of  his  father's  crown  and  virtues ;  under 
whose  right  and  conduct  we  may  by  God's  assistance  restore  protestant 
religion  to  purity;  and  therein  settle  it,  parliaments  to  their  freedom,  good 
laws  to  their  force,  and  our  fellow-subjects  to  their  just  liberties;  wherein 
how  glorious  and  blessed  a  thing  it  will  be,  to  be  so  considerably  instru 
mental,  as  you  may  now  make  yourself,  I  leave  to  you  now  to  consider. 
And  though  I  conceive  there  are  not  any  motives  relating  to  some  parti 
cular  interest  to  be  mentioned  after  these  so  weighty  considerations,  which 
are  such  as  the  world  hath  not  been  at  any  time  furnished  with ;  yet 
I  hold  it  my  part  to  assure  you,  that  as  there  is  nothing  you  can  reasonably 
propose  for  the  safety,  satisfaction,  or  advantage  of  yourself,  or  of  any 
that  shall  adhere  to  you  in  what  I  desire,  that  I  shall  not  to  the  uttermost 
of  my  power  provide  for ;  so  there  is  nothing  I  would,  nor  shall  more 
industriously  avoid,  than  those  necessities  arising  from  my  duty  to  God 
ana  man,  that  may  by  youV  rejecting  this  offer  force  me  to  be  a  sad  instru 
ment  of  shedding  English  blood,  which  in  such  case  must  on  both  sides 
happen.  If  this  overture  find  place  with  you,  as  I  earnestly  wish  it  may, 
let  me  know  with  what  possible  speed  you  can,  and  if  you  please  by  the 
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bearer,  in  what  way  you  desire  it  shall  be  drawn  on  to  a  conclusion.  For 
in  that,  as  well  as  in  the  substance,  you  shall  find  all  ready  compliance 
from  me,  that  desire  to  be 

Your  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 
Carrick,  March  9, 1648.  ORMOND. 

For  Colonel  Michael  Jones, 
Governor  of  Dublin. 

MY  LORD,  Your  lordship's  of  the  ninth  I  received  the  twelfth  instant, 
and  therein  have  I  your  lordship's  invitation  to  a  conjunction  with  yourself 
(I  suppose)  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  with  others  now  united  with 
the  Irish,  and  with  the  Irish  themselves  also. 

As  I  understand  not  how  your  lordship  should  be  invested  with  that  power 
pretended,  so  am  I  very  well  assured,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  with 
out  the  parliament  of  "England,  to  give  and  assure  pardon  to  those  bloody 
rebels,  as  by  the  act  to  that  end  passed  may  appear  more  fully.  I  am  also 
well  assured,  that  the  parliament  of  England  would  never  assent  to  such  a 
peace,  (such  as  is  that  of  your  lordship's  with  the  rebels,)  wherein  is  little 
or  no  provision  made  either  for  the  protestants  or  the  protestant  religion. 
Nor  can  I  understand  how  the  protestant  religion  should  be  settled  and 
restored  to  its  purity  by  an  army  of  papists,  or  the  protestant  interests  main 
tained  by  those  very  enemies,  by  whom  they  have  been  spoiled  and  there 
slaughtered  :  and  very  evident  it  is,  that  both  the  protestants  and  protestant 
religion  are,  in  that  your  lordship's  treaty,  left  as  in  the  power  of  the  rebels, 
to  be  by  them  borne  down  and  rooted  out  at  pleasure. 

As  for  that  consideration  by  your  lordship  offered  of  the  present  and  late 
proceedings  in  England,  I  see  not  how  it  may  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  me 
(or  any  other  in  like  trust  for  the  parliament  of  England  in  the  service  of 
the  kingdom)  to  join  with  those  rebels,  upon  any  the  pretences  in  that  your 
lordship's  letter  mentioned  ;  for  therein  were  there  a  manifest  betraying  that 
trust  reposed  in  me,  in  deserting  the  service  and  work  committed  to  me,  in 
joining  with  those  I  shall  oppose,  and  in  opposing  whom  I  am  obliged  to 
serve. 

Neither  co^^ive  I  it  any  part  of  my  work  and  care,  to  take  notice  of  any 
whatsoever  proceedings  of  state,  foreign  to  my  charge  and  trust  here,  especi 
ally  they  being  found  hereunto  apparently  destructive. 

Most  certain  it  is,  and  former  ages  have  approved  it,  that  the  intermed 
dling  of  governors  and  parties  in  this  kingdom,  with  sidings  and  parties  in 
England,  have  been  the  very  betraying  of  this  kingdom  to  the  Irish,  whiles 
the  British  forces  here  had  been  thereupon  called  off,  and  the  place  therein 
laid  open,  and  as  it  were  given  up  to  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  what  your  lordship  might  have  observed  in  your  former  treaty  with 
the  rebels,  that,  upon  your  lordship's  thereupon  withdrawing,  and  sending 
hence  into  England  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  English  army  then 
commanded  by  you  ;  thereby  was  the  remaining  British  party  not  long  after 
overpowered,  and  your  quarters  by  the  Irish  overrun  to  the  gates  of  Dublin, 
yourself  also  reduced  to  that  low  condition,  as  to  be  besieged  in  this  very 
city,  (the  metropolis  and  principal  citadel  of  the  kingdom,)  and  that  by  those 
rebels,  who  till  then  could  never  stand  before  you :  and  what  the  end  hath 
been  of  that  party,  also  so  sent  by  your  lordship  into  England,  (although 
the  flower  and  strength  of  the  English  army  here,  both  officers  and  soldiers,) 
hath  been  very  observable. 

And  how  much  the  dangers  are  at  present  (more  than  in  former  ages)  of 
hazarding  the  English  interest  in  this  kingdom,  by  sending  any  parties  hence 
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into  any  other  kingdom  upon  any  pretences  whatsoever,  is  very  apparent, 
as  in  the  generality  of  the  rebellion,  now  more  than  formerly  ;  so  considering 
your  lordship's  present  conclusions  with  and  concessions  to  the  rebels,  where 
in  they  are  allowed  the  continual  possession  of  all  the  cities,  forts,  and  places 
of  strength,  whereof  they  stood  possessed  at  the  time  of  their  treaty  with 
your  lordship,  and  that  they  are  to  have  a  standing  force  (if  I  well  remem 
ber)  of  15,000  foot  and  2500  horse,  (all  of  their  o_wn  party,  officers  and 
soldiers,)  and  they  (with  the  whole  kingdom)  to  be  regulated  by  a  major 
part  of  Irish  trustees,  chosen  by  the  rebels  themselves,  as  persons  for  their 
interests  and  ends,  to  be  by  them  confided  in,  without  whom  nothing  is 
to  be  acted.  Therein  I  cannot  but  mind  your  lordship  of  what  hath  been 
sometimes  by  yourself  delivered,  as  your  sense  in  this  particular ;  that  the 
English  interest  in  Ireland  must  be  preserved  by  the  English,  and  not  by 
Irish ;  and  upon  that  ground  (if  I  be  not  deceived)  did  your  lordship  then 
capitulate  with  the  parliament  of  England,  from  which  clear  principle  I 
am  sorry  to  see  your  lordship  now  receding. 

As  to  that  by  your  lordship  menaced  us  here,  of  blood  and  force,  if  dis 
senting  from  your  lordship's  ways  and  designs,  for  my  particular  I  shall 
(my  lord)  much  rather  choose  to  suffer  in  so  doing,  (for  therein  shall  I  do 
what  is  becoming,  and  answerable  to  my  trust,)  than  to  purchase  myself 
on  the  contrary  the  ignominious  brand  of  perfidy  by  any  allurements  of  what- 
sover  advantages  offered  me. 

But  very  confident  I  am  of  the  same  divine  power,  which  hath  still 
followed  me  in  this  work,  and  will  still  follow  me ;  and  in  that  trust  doubt 
nothing  of  thus  giving  your  lordship  plainly  this  my  resolution  in  that 
particular.  So  I  remain, 

Your  lordship's  humble  servant, 

Dublin,  March  14th,  1648.  (Signed)      MIC.  JONES. 

For  the  lord  of  Ormond  these. 


BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  OF  IRELAND. 

ORMOND, 

WHEREAS  our  late  sovereign  lord  king  Charles  of  happy  memory  hath 
been  lately  by  a  party  of  his  rebellious  subjects  of  England  most  traitorously, 
maliciously,  and  inhumanly  put  to  death  and  murdered;  and  forasmuch  as 
his  majesty  that  now  is,  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  is  son  and  heir  of  his  said  late  majesty,  and 
therefore  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  force,  and  practised  in  all  ages  is  to 
inherit.  We  therefore,  in  discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  unto  God,  our 
allegiance  and  loyalty  to  our  sovereign,  holding  it  fit  him  so  to  proclaim 
in  and  through  this  his  majesty's  kingdom,  do  by  this  our  present  proclama 
tion  declare  and  manifest  to  the  world,  that  Charles  II.,  son  and  heir  of  our 
sovereign  lord  king  Charles  I.,  of  happy  memory,  is,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
the  undoubted  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
the  faith,  &c. 

Given  at  Carrick,  Feb.  26th,  1648. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

2L 
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A  NECESSARY  REPRESENTATION 

Of  the  present  Evils  and  imminent  Dangers  to  Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberties^ 
arising  from  the  late  and  present  Practices  oftlie  Sectarian  Party  in  Eng 
land  :  together  with  an  Exhortation  to  Duties  relating  to  the  Covenant,  unto 
all  within  our  charge,  and  to  all  the  well  affected  within  this  kingdom,  by 
the  Presbytery  at  Belfast,  February  the  15th,  1649. 

WHEN  we  seriously  consider  the  great  and  many  duties,  which  we  owe 
unto  God  and  his  people,  over  whom  he  hath  made  us  overseers,  and  for 
whom  we  must  give  an  account ;  and  when  we  behold  the  laudable  exam 
ples  of  the  worthy  ministers  of  the  province  of  London,  and  of  the  commis 
sioners  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  their  free  and 
faithful  testimonies  against  the  insolencies  of  the  sectarian  party  in  England  : 
considering  also  the  dependency  of  this  kingdom  upon  the  kingdom  of  Eng 
land,  and  remembering  how  against  strong  oppositions  we  were  assisted  by 
the  Lord  the  last  year  in  the  discharge  of  the  like  duty,  and  how  he  punished 
the  contempt  of  our  warning  upon  the  despisers  thereof:  we  find  ourselves 
as  necessitated,  so  the  more  encouraged,  to  cast  in  our  rnite  in  the  treasury, 
lest  our  silence  should  involve  us  in  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness,  and  our 
people  in  security  and  neglect  of  duties. 

In  this  discharge  of  the  trust  put  upon  us  by  God,  we  would  not  be 
looked  upon  as  sowers  of  sedition,  or  broachers  of  national  and  divisive 
motions  ;  our  record  is  in  heaven,  that  nothing  is  more  hateful  unto  us,  nor 
less  intended  by  us,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  fear  the  malicious  and  wick 
ed  aspersions,  which  we  know  Satan  by  his  instruments  is  ready  to  cast, 
not  only  upon  us,  but  on  all  who  sincerely  endeavour  the  advancement  of 
reformation. 

What  of  late  have  been,  and  now  are,  the  insolent  and  presumptuous 
practices  of  the  sectaries  in  England,  is  not  unknown  to  the  world:  for, 
First,  notwithstanding  their  specious  pretences  for  religion  and  liberties, 
yet  their  late  and  present  actings,  being  therewith  compared,  do  clearly 
evidence,  that  they  love  a  rough  garment  to  deceive  ;  since  they  have 
with  a  high  hand  despised  the  oath,  in  breaking  the  covenant,  which  is 
so  strong  a  foundation  to  both,  whilst  they  load  it  with  slighting  reproaches, 
calling  it  a  bundle  of  particular  and  contrary  interests,  and  a  snare  to  the 
people ;  and  likewise  labour  to  establish  by  laws  an  universal  toleration  of 
all  religions,  which  is  an  innovation  overturning  of  unity  m  religion,  and 
so  directly  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  the  two  first  articles  of  our  solemn 
covenant,  which  is  the  greatest  wickedness  in  them  to  violate,  since  many 
of  the  chiefest  of  themselves  have,  with  their  hands,  testified  to  the  most 
high  God,  sworn  and  sealed  it. 

Moreover,  their  great  disaffection  to  the  settlement  of  religion,  and  so 
their  future  breach  of  covenant,  doth  more  fully  appear  by  their  strong 
oppositions  to  Presbyterian  government,  (the  hedge  and  bulwark  of  reli 
gion,)  whilst  they  express  their  hatred  to  it  more  than  to  the  worst  of  errors, 
by  excluding  it  under  the  name  of  compulsion ;  when  they  embrace  even 
Paganism  and  Judaism  in  the  arms  of  toleration.  Not  to  speak  of  their 
aspersions  upon  it,  and  the  assertors  thereof,  as  Antichristian  and  popish, 
though  they  have  deeply  sworn,  to  maintain  the  same  government  in  the 
first  article  of  the  covenant,  as  it  is  established  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
whi^h  they  now  so  despitefully  blaspheme. 
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Again,  it  is  more  than  manifest,  that  they  seek  not  the  vindication,  but 
the  extirpation  of  laws  and  liberties,  as  appears  by  their  seizing  on  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  at  their  pleasure  removing  him  from  place  to  place, 
not  only  without  the  consent,  but  (if  we  mistake  not)  against  a  direct  ordi 
nance  of  parliament :  their  violent  surprising,  imprisoning,  and  secluding 
many  of  the  most  worthy  members  of  the  honourable  house  of  commons, 
directly  against  a  declared  privilege  of  parliament,  (an  action  certainly  with 
out  parallel  in  any  age,)  and  their  purposes  of  abolishing  parliamentary 
power  for  the  future,  and  establishing  of  a  representative  (as  they  call  it) 
instead  thereof.  Neither  hath  their  fury  staid  here,  but  without  all  rule  or 
example,  being  but  private  men,  they  have  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  the 
king,  against  both  interest  and  protestation  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
the  former  public  declarations  of  both  kingdoms,  (besides  the  violent  haste, 
rejecting  the  hearing  of  any  defences,)  with  cruel  hands  have  put  him  to 
death ;  an  act  so  horrible,  as  no  history,  divine  or  human,  hath  laid  a  pre 
cedent  of  the  like. 

These  and  many  other  their  detestable  insolences  may  abundantly  con 
vince  every  unbiassed  judgment,  that  the  present  practice  of  the  sectaries 
and  their  abettors  do  directly  overturn  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  king 
doms,  root  out  lawful  and  supreme  magistracy,  (the  just  privileges  whereof 
we  have  sworn  to  maintain,)  and  introduce  a  fearful  confusion  and  lawless 
anarchy. 

The  Spirit  of  God  by  Solomon  tells  us,  Prov.  xxx.  21,  That  a  servant  to 
reign,  is  one  of  the  four  things  for  which  the  earth  is  disquieted,  and  which 
it  cannot  bear :  we  wonder  nothing,  that  the  earth  is  disquieted  for  these 
things ;  but  we  wonder  greatly,  if  the  earth  can  bear  them.  And  albeit 
the  Lord  so  permit,  that  folly  be  set  in  great  dignity,  and  they  which  sit 
in  low  place ;  "  that  servants  ride  upon  horses,  and  princes  walk  as 
servants  upon  the  earth,"  Eccles.  x.  ver.  6,  7,  yet  the  same  wise  man 
saith,  Prov.  xix.,  "  Delight  is  not  seemly  for  a  fool,  much  less  for  a  servant 
to  have  rule  over  princes." 

When  we  consider  these  things,  we  cannot  but  declare  and  manifest  our 
utter  dislike  and  detestation  of  such  unwarrantable  practices,  directly  sub 
verting  our  covenant,  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.  And  as  watchmen  in 
Sion,  warn  all  the  lovers  of  truth  and  well  affected  to  the  covenant,  care 
fully  to  avoid  compliance  with,  or  not  bearing  witness  against,  horrid  inso 
lences,  lest  partaking  with  them  in  their  sins,  they  also  be  partakers  of 
their  plagues.  Therefore  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  we  earnestly  intreat, 
and  in  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  (whose  servants  we  are)  charge  and 
obtest  all,  who  resolve  to  adhere  unto  truth,  and  the  covenant  diligently 
to  observe,  and  conscientiously  to  perform  these  following  duties. 

First,  That,  according  to  our  solemn  covenant,  every  one  study  more  the 
power  of  godliness  and  personal  reformation  of  themselves  and  families ; 
because,  for  the  great  breach  of  this  part  of  the  covenant,  God  is  highly 
offended  with  these  lands,  and  justly  provoked  to  permit  men  to  be  the 
instruments  of  our  misery  and  afflictions. 

Secondly,  That  every  one  in  their  station  and  calling  earnestly  contend 
for  the  faith,  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  Jude  3.  And  seek 
to  have  their  hearts  established  with  grace,  that  they  be  not  unstable  and 
wavering,  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  ;  but  that  they  receive 
the  truth  in  love,  avoiding  the  company  of  such  as  withdraw  from  and  villify 
the  public  ordinances  ;  speak  evil  of  church-government ;  invent  damna 
ble  errors,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  gospel-way  and  new  light ;  and 
highly  extol  the  persons  and  courses  of  notorious  sectaries,  lest  God  give 
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them  over  to  strong  delusions  (the  plague  of  these  times)  that  they  may 
believe  lies,  and  be  damned. 

Thirdly,  That  they  would  not  be  drawn  by  counsel,  command,  or  ex 
ample,  to  shake  off  the  ancient  and  fundamental  government  of  these  king 
doms  by  king  and  parliament,  which  we  are  so  deeply  engaged  to  preserve 
by  our  solemn  c.ovenant,  as  they  would  not  be  found  guilty  of  the  great 
evil  of  these  times,  (condemned  by  the  Holy  Ghost,)  the  despising  of  do 
minion  and  speaking  evil  of  dignities. 

Fourthly,  That  they  do  cordially  endeavour  the  preservation  of  the 
union  amongst  the  well-affected  in  the  kingdoms,  not  being  swayed  by 
any  national  respect:  remembering  that  part  of  the  covenant;  "  I'hat  we 
shall  not  suffer  ourselves  directly  nor  indirectly,  by  whatsoever  combina 
tion,  persuasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  or  withdrawn  from  this  blessed 
union  and  conjunction." 

And  Finally,  Albeit  there  be  more  present  hazard  from  the  power  of 
sectaries,  (as  were  from  malignants  the  last  year,)  yet  we  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  evil  purposes  of  malignants,  even  at  this  time,  in  all  the  kingdoms, 
and  particularly  in  this ;  and  for  this  cause,  we  exhort  every  one  with 
equal  watchfulness  to  keep  themselves  free  from  associating  with  such,  or 
from  swerving  in  their  judgments  to  malignant  principles;  and  to  avoid  all 
such  persons  as  have  been  from  the  beginning  known  opposers  of  refor 
mation,  refusers  of  the  covenant,  combining  themselves  with  papists  and 
other  notorious  malignants,  especially  such  who  have  been  chief  promoters 
of  the  late  engagement  against  England,  calumniators  of  the  work  of  refor 
mation,  in  reputing  the  miseries  of  the  present  times  unto  the  advancers 
thereof;  and  that  their  just  hatred  to  sectaries  incline  not  their  minds  to 
favour  malignants,  or  to  think,  that,  because  of  the  power  of  sectaries,  the 
cause  of  God  needs  the  more  to  fear  the  enmity,  or  to  stand  in  need  of  the 
help,  of  malignants 


OBSERVATIONS 

UPON  THE  ARTICLES  OF  PEACE  WITH  THE  IRISH  REBELS. 

ON  THE  LETTER  OF  ORMOND  TO  COLONEL  JONES,  AND  THE  REPRESENTATION 
OF  THE  PRESBYTERY  AT  BELFAST. 

ALTHOUGH  it  be  a  maxim  much  agreeable  to  wisdom,  that  just  deeds  are 
the  best  answer  to  injurious  words ;  and  actions  of  whatever  sort,  their 
own  plainest  interpreters ;  yet  since  our  enemies  can  find  the  leisure  both 
ways  to  offend  us,  it  will  be  requisite,  we  should  be  found  in  neither  of 
those  ways  neglectful  of  our  just  defence:  to  let  them  know,  that  sincere 
and  upright  intentions  can  certainly  with  as  much  ease  deliver  themselves 
into  words  as  into  deeds. 

Having  therefore  seen  of  late  those  articles  of  peace  granted  to  the  papist 
rebels  of  Ireland,  as  special  graces  and  favours  from  the  late  king,  in  re 
ward,  most  likely,  of  their  work  done,  and  in  his  name  and  authority  con 
firmed  and  ratified  by  James  earl  of  Ormond ;  together  with  his  letter  to 
Colonel  Jones,  governor  of  Dublin,  full  of  contumely  and  dishonour,  both 
tc  the  parliament  and  army :  and  on  the  other  side,  an  insolent  and  sedi- 
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tious  representation  from  the  Scots  presbytery  at  Belfast  in  the  North  of  Ire 
land,  no  less  dishonourable  to  the  state,  and  much  about  the  same  time 
brought  hither :  there  will  be  needful  as  to  the  same  slanderous  aspersions 
but  one  and  the  same  vindication  against  them  both.  Nor  can  we  sever 
them  in  our  notice  and  resentment,  though  one  part  entitled  a  presbytery, 
and  would  be  thought  a  protestant  assembly,  since  their  own  unexampled 
virulence  hath  wrapt  them  into  the  same  guilt,  made  them  accomplices  and 
assistants  to  the  abhorred  Irish  rebels,  and  with  them  at  present  to  advance 
the  same  interest :  if  we  consider  both  their  calumnies,  their  hatred,  and 
the  pretended  reasons  of  their  hatred  to  be  the  same ;  the  time  also  and  the 
place  concurring,  as  that  there  lacks  nothing  but  a  few  formal  words,  which 
may  be  easily  dissembled,  to  make  the  perfectest  conjunction  ;  and  between 
them  to  divide  that  island. 

As  for  these  articles  of  peace  made  with  those  inhuman  rebels  and  papists 
of  Ireland  by  the  late  king,  as  one  of  his  last  masterpieces,  we  may  be  con 
fidently  persuaded,  that  no  true-born  Englishman  can  so  much  as  barely 
read  them  without  indignation  and  disdain  ;  that  those  bloody  rebels,  and  so 
proclaimed  and  judged  of  by  the  king  himself,  after  the  merciless  and  bar 
barous  massacre  of  so  many  thousand  English,  (who  had  used  their  right 
and  title  to  that  country  with  such  tenderness  and  moderation,  and  might 
otherwise  have  secured  themselves  with  ease  against  their  treachery,)  should 
be  now  graced  and  rewarded  with  such  freedoms  and  enlargements,  as  none 
of  their  ancestors  could  ever  merit  by  their  best  obedience,  which  at  best 
was  always  treacherous ;  to  be  enfranchised  with  full  liberty  equal  to  their 
conquerors,  whom  the  just  revenge  of  ancient  piracies,  cruel  captivities, 
and  the  causeless  infestation  of  our  coast,  had  warrantably  called  over,  and 
the  long  prescription  of  many  hundred  years;  besides  what  other  titles  are 
acknowledged  by  their  own  Irish  parliament,  had  fixed  and  seated  in  that 
soil  with  as  good  a  right  as  the  merest  natives. 

These,  therefore,  by  their  own  foregoing  demerits  and  provocations  justly 
made  our  vassals,  are  by  the  first  article  of  this  peace  advanced  to  a  con 
dition  of  freedom  superior  to  what  any  English  protestants  durst  have  de 
manded.  For  what  else  can  be  the  meaning  to  discharge  them  the  common 
oath  of  supremacy,  especially  being  papists,  (for  whom  principally  that  oath 
was  intended,)  but  either  to  resign  them  the  more  into  their  own  power,  or 
to  set  a  mark  of  dishonour  upon  the  British  loyalty ;  by  trusting  Irish  rebels 
for  one  single  oath  of  allegiance,  as  much  as  all  his  subjects  of  Britain  for 
the  double  swearing  both  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  ? 

The  second  article  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  an  Irish  parliament  to  repeal, 
or  to  suspend,  if  they  think  convenient,  the  act  usually  called  Poyning's 
Act,  which  was  the  main,  and  yet  the  civilest  and  most  moderate,  acknow 
ledgment  imposed  of  their  dependence  on  the  crown  of  England;  whereby 
no  parliament  could  be  summoned  there,  no  bill  be  passed,  but  what  was 
first  to  be  transmitted  and  allowed  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  The 
recalling  of  which  act  tends  openly  to  invest  them  with  a  law-giving  power 
of  their  own,  enables  them  by  degrees  to  throw  of  all  subjection  to  this 
realm,  and  renders  them  (who  by  their  endless  treasons  and  revolts  have 
deserved  to  hold  no  parliament  at  all,  but  to  be  governed  by  edicts  and 
garrisons)  as  absolute  and  supreme  in  that  assembly,  as  the  people  of  Eng 
land  in  their  own  land.  And  the  twelfth  article  grants  them  in  express 
words,  that  the  Irish  parliament  shall  be  no  more  dependent  on  the  parlia 
ment  of  England,  that  the  Irish  themselves  shall  declare  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  Ireland. 

The  two  and  twentieth  article,  more  ridiculous  than  dangerous,  coming 
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especially  from  such  a  serious  knot  of  lords  and  politicians,  obtains,  that 
those  acts  prohibiting  to  plow  with  horses  by  the  tail,  and  burn  oats  in  the 
straw,  be  repealed;  enough,  if  nothing  else,  to  declare  in  them  a  disposition 
not  only  sottish,  but  indocible,  and  averse  from  all  civility  and  amendment: 
and  what  hopes  they  give  for  the  future,  who,  rejecting  the  ingenuity  of  all 
other  nations  to  improve  and  wax. more  civil  by  a  civilizing  conquest, 
though  all  these  many  years  better  shown  and  taught,  prefer  their  own  ab 
surd  and  savage  customs  before  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  reason 
and  demonstration :  a  testimony  of  their  true  barbarism  and  obdurate  wil- 
fulness,  to  be  expected  no  less  in  other  matters  of  greatest  moment. 

Yet  such  as  these,  and  thus  affected,  the  ninth  article  entrusts  with  the 
militia ;  a  trust  which  the  king  swore  by  God  at  Newmarket  he  would  not 
commit  to  his  parliament  of  England,  no,  not  for  an  hour.  And  well  de 
clares  the  confidence  he  had  in  Irish  rebels,  more  than  in  his  loyalest  sub 
jects.  He  grants  them  moreover,  till  the  performance  of  all  these  articles, 
that  fifteen  thousand  .foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse  shall  remain 
a  standing  army  of  papists  at  the  beck  and  command  of  Dillon,  Muskerry, 
and  other  arch-rebels,  with  power  also  of  adding  to  that  number  as  they 
shall  see  cause.  And  by  other  articles  allows  them  the  constituting  of  ma 
gistrates  and  judges  in  all  causes,  whom  they  think  fit :  and  till  a  settlement 
to  their  own  minds,  the  possession  of  all  those  towns  and  countries  within 
their  new  quarters,  being  little  less  than  all  the  island,  besides  what  their 
cruelty  hath  dispeopled  and  laid  waste.  And  lastly,  the  whole  managing 
both  of  peace  and  war  is  committed  to  papists,  and  the  chief  leaders  of  that 
rebellion. 

Now  let  all  men  judge  what  this  wants  of  utter  alienating  and  acquitting 
the  whole  province  of  Ireland  from  all  true  fealty  and  obedience  to  the 
commonwealth  of  England.  Which  act  of  any  king  against  the  consent 
of  his  parliament,  though  no  other  crime  were  laid  against  him,  might  of 
itself  strongly  conduce  to  the  disenthroning  him  of  all.  In  France,  Henry 
the  Third,  demanding  leave  in  greatest  exigencies  to  make  sale  of  some 
crown-lands  only,  and  that  to  his  subjects,  was  answered  by  the  parliament 
then  at  Blois,  that  a  king  in  no  case,  though  of  extremest  necessity,  might 
alienate  the  patrimony  of  his  crown,  whereof  he  is  but  only  usufructuary, 
as  civilians  term  it,  the  propriety  remaining  ever  to  the  kingdom,  not  to  the 
king.  And  in  our  own  nation,  King  John,  for  resigning,  though  unwil 
lingly,  his  crown  to  the  pope's  legate,  with  little  more  hazard  to  his  king 
dom  than  the  payment  of  one  thousand  marks,  and  the  unsightliness  of  such 
a  ceremony,  was  deposed  by  his  barons,  and  Lewis,  the  French  king's  son, 
elected  in  his  room.  And  to  have  carried  only  the  jewels,  plate,  and  trea 
sure  into  Ireland,  without  consent  of  the  nobility,  was  one  of  those  im 
peachments,  that  condemned  Richard  the  Second  to  lose  his  crown. 

But  how  petty  a  crime  this  will  seem  to  the  alienating  of  a  whole  king 
dom,  which  in  these  articles  of  peace  we  see  as  good  as  done  by  the  late 
king,  not  to  friends  but  to  mortal  enemies,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  interests  and  ends,  wholly  separate  frofn  the  people's  good,  may  with 
out  aggravation  be  easily  conceived.  Nay,  by  the  covenant  itself,  since 
that  so  cavillously  is  urged  against  us,  we  are  enjoined  in  the  fourth  article, 
with  all  faithfulness  to  endeavour  the  bringing  all  such  to  public  trial  and 
condign  punishment,  as  shall  divide  one  kingdom  from  another.  And  what 
greater  dividing  than  by  a  pernicious  and  hostile  peace,  to  disalliege  a 
whole  feudary  kingdom  from  the  ancient  dominion  of  England  ?  Excep 
tion  we  find  there  of  no  person  whatsoever ;  and  if  the  king,  who  hath 
actually  done  this,  or  any  for  him,  claim  a  privilege  above  justice,  it  is 
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again  demanded  by  what  express  law  either  of  God  or  man,  and  why  he 
whose  office  is  to  execute  law  and  justice  upon  all  others,  should  set  him 
self  like  a  demigod  in  lawless  and  unbounded  anarchy ;  refusing  to  be  ac 
countable  for  that  authority  over  men  naturally  his  equals,  which  God 
himself  without  a  reason  given  is  not  wont  to  exercise  over  his  creatures  ? 
And  if  God,  the  nearer  to  be  acquainted  with  mankind  and  his  frailties, 
and  to  become  our  priest,  made  himself  a  man,  and  subject  to  the  law,  we 
gladly  would  be  instructed,  why  any  mortal  man,  for  the  good  and  welfare 
of  his  brethren  being  made  a  king,  should  by  a  clean  contrary  motion  make 
himself  a  god,  exalted  above  law ;  the  readiest  way  to  become  utterly  unsen- 
sible,  both  of  his  human  condition,  and  his  own  duty. 

And  how  securely,  how  smoothly,  with  how  little  touch  or  sense  of  any 
commiseration,  either  princely  or  so  much  as  human,  he  hath  sold  away 
that  justice  so  oft  demanded,  and  so  oft  by  himself  acknowledged  to  be 
due,  for  the  blood  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects,  that 
never  hurt  him,  never  disobeyed  him,  assassinated  and  cut  in  pieces  by 
those  Irish  barbarians,  to  give  the  first  promoting,  as  is  more  than  thought, 
to  his  own  tyrannical  designs  in  England,  will  appear  by  the  eighteenth 
article  of  his  peace;  wherein,  without  the  least  regard  of  justice  to  avenge 
the  dead,  while  he  thirsts  to  be  avenged  upon  the  living,  to  all  the  murders, 
massacres,  treasons,  piracies,  from  the  very  fatal  day,  wherein  that  rebellion 
first  broke  out,  he  grants  an  act  of  oblivion.  If  this  can  be  justified,  or  not 
punished  in  whomsoever,  while  there  is  any  faith,  any  religion,  any  justice 
upon  earth,  there  can  no  reason  be  alleged,  why  all  things  are  not  left  to 
confusion.  And  thus  much  be  observed  in  brief  concerning  these  articles 
of  peace  made  by  the  late  king  with  his  Irish  rebels. 

The  letter  of  Ormond  sent  to  Colonel  Jones,  governor  of  Dublin,  attempting 
his  fidelity,  which  the  discretion  and  true  worth  of  that  gentleman  hath  so  well 
answered  and  repulsed,  had  passed  here  without  mention,  but  that  the  other 
part  of  it,  not  content  to  do  the  errand  of  treason,  roves  into  a  long  digres 
sion  of  evil  and  reproachful  language  to  the  parliament  and  army  of  Eng 
land,  which  though  not  worth  their  notice,  as  from  a  crew  of  rebels  whose 
inhumanities  are  long  since  become  the  horror  and  execration  of  all  that 
hear  them,  yet  in  the  pursuance  of  a  good  endeavour,  to  give  the  world  all 
due  satisfaction  of  the  present  doings,  no  opportunity  shall  be  omitted. 

He  accuses  first,  "  That  we  are  the  subverters  of  religion,  the  protectors 
and  inviters  not  only  of  all  false  ones,  but  of  irreligion  and  atheism."  An 
accusation  that  no  man  living  could  more  unjustly  use  than  our  accuser 
himself;  and  which,  without  a  strange  besottedness,  he  could  not  expect 
but  to  be  retorted  upon  his  own  head.  All  men,  who  are  true  protestants, 
of  which  number  he  gives  out  to  be  one,  know  not  a  more  immediate  and 
killing  subverter  of  all  true  religion  than  Antichrist,  whom  they  generally 
believe  to  be  the  pope  and  church  of  Rome ;  he  therefore,  who  makes  peace 
with  this  grand  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  true  church,  he  who  joins  with 
him,  strengthens  him,  gives  him  root  to  grow  up  and  spread  his  poison, 
removing  all  opposition  against  him,  granting  him  schools,  abbeys,  and  re 
venues,  garrisons,  towns,  fortresses,  as  in  so  many  of  those  articles  may  be 
seen,  he  of  all  protestants  may  be  called  most  justly  the  subverter  of  true 
religion,  the  protector  and  inviter  of  irreligion  and  atheism,  whether  it  be 
Ormond  or  his  master.  And  if  it  can  be  no  way  proved,  that  the  parlia 
ment  hath  countenanced  popery  or  papists,  but  have  every  where  broken 
their  temporal  power,  thrown  down  their  public  superstitions,  and  confined 
them  to  the  bare  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  not  in  our  reach,  their  con 
sciences;  if  they  have  encouraged  all  true  ministers  of  the  gospel,  that  is 
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to  say,  afforded  them  favour  and  protection  in  all  places  where  they 
preached,  and  although  they  think  not  money  or  stipend  to  be  the  best  en 
couragement  of  a  true  pastor,  yet  therein  also  have  not  been  wanting  nor 
intend  to  be,  they  doubt  not  then  to  affirm  themselves,  not  the  subverters, 
but  the  maintainers  and  defenders  of  true  religion ;  which  of  itself  and  by 
consequence  is  the  surest  and  the  strongest  subversion,  not  only  of  all  false 
ones,  but  of  irreligion  and  atheism.  For  u  the  weapons  of  that  warfare," 
as  the  apostle  testifies,  who  best  knew,  "  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through 
God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  and  all  reasonings,  and  every  high 
thing  exalted  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  surprising  every  thought  unto 
the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  easily  revenging  all  disobedience,5'  2  Cor.  x. 
What  minister  or  clergyman,  that  either  understood  his  high  calling,  or 
sought  not  to  erect  a  secular  and  carnal  tyranny  over  spiritual  things,  would 
neglect  this  ample  and  sublime  power  conferred  upon  him,  and  come  a 
begging  to  the  weak  hand  of  magistracy  for  that  kind  of  aid  which  the 
magistrate  hath  no  commission  to  afford  him,  and  in  the  way  he  seeks  it 
hath  been  always  found  helpless  and  unprofitable.  Neither  is  it  unknown, 
or  by  wisest  men  unobserved,  that  the  church  began  then  most  apparently 
to  degenerate,  and  go  to  ruin,  when  she  borrowed  of  the  civil  power  more 
than  fair  encouragement  and  protection ;  more  than  which  Christ  himself 
and  his  apostles  never  required.  To  say  therefore,  that  we  protect  and  in 
vite  all  false  religions,  with  irreligion  also  and  atheism,  because  we  lend 
not,  or  rather  misapply  not,  the  temporal  power  to  help  out,  though  in  vain, 
the  sloth,  the  spleen,  the  insufficiency  of  churchmen,  in  the  execution  of 
spiritual  discipline  over  those  within  their  charge,  or  those  without,  is  an 
imputation  that  may  be  laid  as  well  upon  the  best  regulated  states  and  go 
vernments  through  the  world :  who  have  been  so  prudent  as  never  to  em 
ploy  the  civil  sword  further  than  the  edge  of  it  could  reach,  that  is,  to  civil 
offences  only;  proving  always  against  objects  that  were  spiritual  a  ridicu 
lous  weapon.  Our  protection  therefore  to  men  in  civil  matters  unoffensive 
we  cannot  deny;  their  consciences  we  leave,  as  not  within  our  cognizance, 
to  the  proper  cure  of  instruction,  praying  for  them.  Nevertheless,  if  any 
be  found  among  us  declared  atheists,  malicious  enemies  of  God,  and  of 
Christ;  the  parliament,  I  think,  professes  not  to  tolerate  such,  but  with  all 
befitting  endeavours  to  suppress  them.  Otherways  to  protect  none  that  in 
a  larger  way  may  be  taxed  of  irreligion  and  atheism,  may  perhaps  be  the 
ready  way  to  exclude  none  sooner  out  of  protection,  than  those  themselves 
that  most  accuse  it  to  be  so  general  to  others.  Lastly,  that  we  invite  such 
as  these,  or  encourage  them,  is  a  mere  slander  without  proof. 

He  tells  us  next,  that  they  have  murdered  the  king.  And  they  deny 
not  to  have  justly  and  undauntedly,  as  became  the  parliament  of  England, 
for  more  bloodshed  and  other  heinous  crimes  than  ever  king  of  this  land 
was  guilty  of,  after  open  trial,  punished  him  with  death.  A  matter,  which 
to  men,  whose  serious  consideration  thereof  hath  left  no  certain  precept  or 
example  undebated,  is  so  far  from  giving  offence,  that  we  implore  and  be 
seech  the  Divine  Majesty  so  to  uphold  and  support  their  spirits  with  like 
fortitude  and  magnanimity,  that  all  their  ensuing  actions  may  correspond 
and  prove  worthy  that  impartial  and  noble  piece  of  justice,  wherein  the 
hand  of  God  appeared  so  evidently  on  our  side.  We  shall  not  then  need 
to  fear,  what  all  the  rout  and  faction  of  men  basely  principled  can  do 
against  us. 

The  end  of  our  proceedings,  which  he  takes  upon  him  to  have  dis 
covered,  "  the  changing  forsooth  of  monarchy  into  anarchy,"  sounds  so 
like  the  smattering  of  some  raw  politician,  and  the  overworn  objection  of 
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every  trivial  talker,  that  we  leave  him  in  the  number.  But  seeing  in  that 
which  follows  he  contains  not  himself,  but,  contrary  to  what  a  gentleman 
should  know  of  civility,  proceeds  to  the  contemptuous  naming  of  a  person, 
whose  valour  and  high  merit  many  enemies  more  noble  than  himself  have 
both  honoured  and  feared ;  to  assert  his  good  name  and  reputation  of 
whose  service  the  commonwealth  receives  so  ample  satisfaction,  it  is  an 
swered  in  his  behalf,  that  Cromwell,  whom  he  couples  with  a  name  of 
scorn,  hath  done  in  few  years  more  eminent  and  remarkable  deeds,  whereon 
to  found  nobility  in  his  house,  though  it  were  wanting,  and  perpetual  renown 
to  posterity,  than  Ormond  and  all  his  ancestors  put  together  can  show  from 
any  record  of  their  Irish  exploits,  the  widest  scene  of  their  glory. 

He  passes  on  his  groundless  objectures,  that  the  aim  of  this  parliament 
may  be  perhaps  to  set  up  first  an  elective  kingdom,  and  after  that  a  per 
fect  Turkish  tyranny.  Of  the  former  we  suppose  the  late  act  against  mo 
narchy  will  suffice  to  acquit  them.  Of  the  latter  certainly  there  needed  no 
other  pattern  than  that  tyranny,  which  was  so  long  modelling  by  the  late 
king  himself,  with  Strafford,  and  that  archprelate  of  Canterbury,  his  chief 
instruments;  whose  designs  God  hath  dissipated.  Neither  is  it  any  new 
project  of  the  monarchs,  and  their  courtiers  in  these  days,  though  Chris 
tians  they  would  be  thought,  to  endeavour  the  introducing  of  a  plain 
Turkish  tyranny.  Witness  that  consultation  had  in  the  court  of  France 
under  Charles  the  IXth  at  Blois,  wherein  Poncet,  a  certain  court-projector, 
brought  in  secretly  by  the  chancellor  Biragha,  after  many  praises  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  proposes  means  and  ways  at  large,  in  presence  of 
the  king,  the  queen  regent,  and  Anjou  the  king's  brother,  how  with  best 
expedition  and  least  noise  the  Turkish  tyranny  might  be  set  up  in  France, 
It  appears  therefore,  that  the  design  of  bringing  in  that  tyranny,  is  a  mo 
narchical  design,  and  not  of  those  who  have  dissolved  monarchy. 

As  for  parliaments  by  three  estates,  we  know,  that  a  parliament  signifies 
no  more  than  the  supreme  and  general  council  of  a  nation,  consisting  of 
whomsoever  chosen  and  assembled  for  the  public  good ;  which  wfts  ever 
practised,  and  in  all  sorts  of  government,  before  the  word  parliament  or 
the  formality,  or  the  possibility  of  those  three  estates,  or  such  a  thing  as  a 
titular  monarchy,  had  either  name  or  being  in  the  world.  The  original  of 
all  which  we  could  produce  to  be  far  newer  than  those  "  all  ages"  which 
he  vaunts  of,  and  by  such  first  invented  arid  contrived,  whose  authority, 
though  it  were  Charles  Martel,  stands  not  so  high  in  our  repute,  either  for 
himself,  or  the  age  he  lived  in,  but  that  with  as  good  warrant  we  may  re 
cede  from  what  he  ordained,  as  he  ordain  what  before  was  not. 

But  whereas  besides  he  is  bold  to  allege,  that  of  the  three  estates  there 
remains  only  a  small  number,  and  they  the  "dregs  and  scum  of  the  house 
of  commons;"  this  reproach,  and  in  the  mouth  of  an  Irishman,  concerns 
not  them  only ;  but  redounds  to  apparent  dishonour  of  the  whole  English 
nation.  Doubtless  there  must  be  thought  a  great  scarcity  in  England  of 
persons  honourable  and  deserving,  or  else  of  judgment,  or  so  much  as 
honesty  in  the  people,  if  those,  whom  they  esteem  worthy  to  sit  in  parlia 
ment,  be  no  better  than  scum  and  dregs  in  the  Irish  dialect.  But  of  such 
like  stuff  we  meet  not  any  where  with  more  excrescence  than  in  his  own 
lavish  pen ;  which  feeling  itself  loose  without  the  reins  of  discretion, 
rambles  for  the  most  part  beyond  all  soberness  and  civility.  In  which  tor 
rent  he  goes  on  negotiating  and  cheapening  the  loyalty  of  our  faithful  go 
vernor  of  Dublin,  as  if  the  known  and  tried  constancy  of  that  valiant  gen 
tleman  were  to  be  bought  with  court  fumes. 

He  lays  before  him,  that  "  there  remains  now  no  other  liberty  in  the 
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subject,  but  to  profess  blasphemous  opinions,  to  revile  and  tread  under  foot 
magistracy,  to  murder  magistrates,  to  oppress  and  undo  all  that  are  not 
like-minded  with  us."  Forgetting  in  the  mean  while  himself  to  be  in  the 
head  of  a  mixed  rabble,  part  papists,  part  fugitives,  and  part  savages, 
guilty  in  the  highest  degree  of  all  these  crimes.  What  more  blasphemous, 
not  opinion,  but  whole  religion,  than  popery,  plunged  into  idolatrous  and 
ceremonial  superstition,  the  very  death  of  all  true  religion ;  figured  to  us 
by  the  Scripture  itself  in  the  shape  of  that  beast,  full  of  the  names  of  blas 
phemy,  which  we  mention  to  him  as  to  one  that  would  be  counted  pro- 
testant\  and  had  his  breeding  in  the  house  of  a  bishop  ?  And  who  are 
those  that  have  trod  under  foot  magistracy,  murdered  magistrates,  oppressed 
and  undone  all  that  sided  not  with  them,  but  the  Irish  rebels,  in  that  hor 
rible  conspiracy,  for  which  Orraond  himself  hath  either  been  or  seemed  to 
be  their  enemy,  though  now  their  ringleader?  And  let  him  ask  the  Jesuits 
about  him,  whether  it  be  not  their  known  doctrine  and  also  practice,  not 
by  fair  and  due  process  of  justice  to  punish  kings  and  magistrates,  which 
we  disavow  not,  but  to  murder  them  in  the  basest  and  most  assassinous 
manner,  if  their  church  interest  so  require.  There  will  not  need  more 
words  to  this  windy  railer,  convicted  openly  of  all  those  crimes,  which  he 
so  confidently,  and  yet  falsely,  charges  upon  others. 

We  have  now  to  deal,  though  in  the  same  country,  with  another  sort  of 
adversaries,  in  show  far  different,  in  substance  muchwhat  the  same.  These 
write  themselves  the  presbytery  of  Belfast,  a  place  better  known  by  the 
name  of  a  late  barony,  than  by  the  fame  of  these  men's  doctrine  or  eccle 
siastical  deeds:  whose  obscurity  till  now  never  came  to  our  hearing.  And 
surely  we  should  think  this  their  representment  far  beneath  considerable,  who 
have  neglected  and  passed  over  the  like  unadvisedness  of  their  fellows  in 
other  places  more  near  us,  were  it  not  to  observe  in  some  particulars  the 
sympathy,  good  intelligence,  and  joint  pace  which  they  go  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  with  their  copartning  rebels  in  the  south,  driving  on  the  same  in 
terest  to  lose  us  that  kingdom,  that  they  may  gain  it  themselves,  or  at  least 
share  in  the  spoil :  though  the  other  be  open  e-nemies,  these  pretended 
brethren. 

The  introduction  of  their  manifesto  out  of  doubt  must  be  zealous ;  "  Their 
duty,"  they  say,  "  to  God  and  his  people,  over  whom  he  hath  made  them 
overseers,  and  for  whom  they  must  give  account."  What  mean  these 
men  ?  Is  the  presbytery  of  Belfast,  a  small  town  in  Ulster,  of  so  large  ex 
tent,  that  their  voices  cannot  serve  to  teach  duties  in  the  congregation 
which  they  oversee,  without  spreading  and  divulging  to  all  parts,  far  be 
yond  the  diocese  of  Patrick  or  Columba,  their  written  representation,  under 
the  subtle  pretence  of  feeding  their  own  flock  ?  Or  do  they  think  to  over 
see,  or  undertake  to  give  an  account  for,  all  to  "whom  their  paper  sends 
greeting?  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  thinks  it  sufficient  to  give 
charge,  "  That  they  take  heed  to  themselves,  and  to  the  flock  over  which 
they  were  made  overseers,"  beyond  those  bounds  he  enlarges  not  their 
commission.  And  surely  when  we  put  down  bishops  and  put  up  presby 
ters,  which  the  most  of  them  have  made  use  of  to  enrich  and  exalt  them 
selves,  and  turn  the  first  heel  against  their  benefactors,  we  did  not  think, 
that  one  classic  fraternity,  so  obscure  and  so  remote,  should  involve  us  and 
all  state-affairs  within  the  censure  and  jurisdiction  of  Belfast,  upon  pretence 
of  overseeing  their  own  charge. 

We  very  well  know,  that  church-censures  are  limited  to  church-matters, 
and  these  within  the  compass  of  their  own  province,  or  to  say  more  truly, 
of  their  own  congregation :  that  affairs  of  state  are  not  for  their  meddling, 
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as  we  could  urge  even  from  their  own  invectives  and  protestations  against 
the  bishops,  wherein  they  tell  them  with  much  fervency,  that  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  neither  by  that  function,  nor  any  other  which  they  ought  accept 
have  the  least  warrant  to  be  pragmatical  in  the  state. 

And  surely  in  vain  were  bishops  for  these  and  other  causes  forbid  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  house,  if  these  men  out  of  the  house,  and  without  vote, 
shall  claim  and  be  permitted  more  license  on  their  presbyterial  stools,  to 
breed  continual  disturbance  by  interposing  in  the  commonwealth.  But 
seeing  that  now,  since  their  heaving  out  the  prelates  to  heave  in  them 
selves,  they  devise  new  ways  to  bring  both  ends  together,  which  will  never 
meet ;  that  is  to  say,  their  former  doctrine  with  their  present  doings,  as 
"  that  they  cannot  else  teach  magistrates  arid  subjects  their  duty,  and  that 
they  have  besides  a  right  themselves  to  speak  as  members  of  the  common 
wealth  ;"  let  them  know,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  gene 
ral  exhortation  to  justice  and  obedience,  which  in  this  point  is  the  utmost 
of  their  duty,  and  the  state-disputes  wherein  they  are  now  grown  such 
busy-bodies,  to  preach  of  titles,  interests,  and  alterations  in  government : 
more  than  our  Saviour  himself,  or  any  of  his  apostles,  ever  took  upon  them, 
though  the  title  both  of  Ca3sar  and  of  Herod,  and  what  they  did  in  matters 
of  state,  might  have  then  admitted  controversy  enough. 

Next,  for  their  civil  capacities,  we  are  sure,  that  pulpits  and  church- 
assemblies,  whether  classical  or  provincial,  never  were  intended  or  allowed 
by  wise  magistrates,  no,  nor  by  him  that  sent  them,  to  advance  such  pur 
poses,  but  that  as  members  of  the  commonwealth  they  ought  to  mix  with 
other  commoners,  and  in  that  temporal  body  to  assume  nothing  above  other 
private  persons,  or  otherwise  than  in  a  usual  and  legal  manner :  not  by 
distinct  remonstrances  and  representments,  as  if  they  were  a  tribe  and 
party  by  themselves,  which  is  the  next  immediate  way  to  make  the  church 
lift  a  horn  against  the  state,  and  claim  an  absolute  and  undepending  juris 
diction,  as  from  like  advantage  and  occasion  (to  the  trouble  of  all  Chris 
tendom)  the  pope  hath  for  many  ages  done ;  and  not  only  our  bishops  were 
climbing  after  him,  but  our  presbyters  also,  as  by  late  experiment  we  find. 
Of  this  representation  therefore  we  can  esteem  and  judge  no  other  than 
of  a  slanderous  and  seditious  libel,  sent  abroad  by  a  sort  of  incendiaries, 
to  delude  and  make  the  better  way  under  the  cunning  and  plausible  name 
of  a  presbytery. 

A  second  reason  of  their  representing  is,  "  that  they  consider  the  de 
pendence  of  that  kingdom  upon  England,"  which  is  another  shameless 
untruth  that  ever  they  considered ;  as  their  own  actions  will  declare,  by  con 
niving,  and  in  their  silence  partaking,  with  those  in  Ulster,  whose  obedi 
ence,  by  what  we  have  yet  heard,  stands  dubious,  and  with  an  eye  of 
conformity  rather  to  the  north,  than  to  that  part  where  they  owe  their  sub 
jection  ;  and  this  in  all  likelihood  by  the  inducement  and  instigation  of 
these  representers :  who  so  far  from  considering  their  dependence  on  Eng 
land,  as  to  presume  at  every  word  to  term  proceedings  of  parliament,  "the 
insolences  of  a  sectarian  party,  and  of  private  men."  Despising  dominion, 
and  speaking  evil  of  dignities,  which  hypocritically  they  would  seem  to 
dissuade  others  from ;  and  not  fearing  the  due  correction  of  their  supe 
riors,  that  may  in  fit  season  overtake  them.  Whenas  the  least  considera 
tion  of  their  dependence  on  England,  would  have  kept  them  better  in  their 
duty. 

The  third  reason  which  they  use  makes  against  them ;  the  remembrance 
how  God  punished  the  contempt  of  their  warning  last  year  upon  the 
breakers  of  covenant,  whenas  the  next  year  after  they  forget  the  warning 
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of  that  punishment  hanging  over  their  own  heads  for  the  very  same  trans 
gression,  their  manifest  breach  of  covenant  by  this  seditious  representation, 
accompanied  with  the  doubtful  obedience  of  that  province  which  repre 
sents  it. 

And  thus  we  have  their  preface  supported  with  three  reasons ;  two  of 
them  notorious  falsities,  and  the'third  against  themselves ;  and  two  examples, 
"the  province  of  London,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk-assembly." 
But  certain,  if  canonical  examples  bind  not,  much  less  do  apocryphal. 

Proceeding  to  avouch  the  trust  put  upon  them  by  God,  which  is  plainly 
proved  to  be  none  of  this  nature,  "  they  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  sow 
ers  of  sedition,  or  authors  of  divisive  motions;  their  record,"  they  say,  "is 
in  heaven,"  and  their  truth  and  honesty  no  man  knows  where.  For  is  not 
this  a  shameless  hypocrisy,  and  of  mere  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  to  sow 
sedition  in  the  ears  of  all  men,  and  to  face  us  down  to  the  very  act,  that 
they  are  authors  of  no  such  matter?  But  let  the  sequel  both  of  their  paper, 
and  the  obedience  of  the  place  wherein  they  are,  determine. 

Nay,  while  we  are  yet  writing  these  things,  and  foretelling  all  men  the 
rebellion,  which  was  even  then  designed  in  the  close  purpose  of  these  un 
hallowed  priestlings,  at  the  very  time  when  with  their  lips  they  disclaimed 
all  sowing  of  sedition,  news  is  brought,  and  too  true,  that  the  Scottish  in 
habitants  of  that  province  are  actually  revolted,  and  have  not  only  besieged 
in  Londonderry  those  forces,  which  were  to  have  fought  against  Ormond 
and  the  Irish  rebels;  but  have  in  a  manner  declared  with  them,  and  begun 
open  war  against  the  parliament ;  and  all  this  by  the  incitement  and  illusions 
of  that  unchristian  synagogue  at  Belfast,  who  yet  dare  charge  the  parliament, 
"  that,  notwithstanding  specious  pretences,  yet  their  actings  do  evidence, 
that  they  love  a  rough  garment  to  deceive."  The  deceit  we  own  not,  but 
the  comparison,  by  what  at  first  sight  may  seem  alluded,  we  accept :  for  that 
hairy  roughness  assumed  won  Jacob  the  birthright  both  temporal  and  eter 
nal  ;  and  God  we  trust  hath  so  disposed  the  mouth  of  these  Balaams,  that, 
coming  to  curse,  they  have  stumbled  into  a  kind  of  blessing,  and  compared 
our  actings  to  the  faithful  act  of  that  patriarch. 

But  if  they  mean,  as  more  probably  their  meaning  wTas,  that  "rough  gar 
ment"  spoken  of  Zach.  xiii.  4,  we  may  then  behold  the  pitiful  store  of  learn 
ing  and  theology,  which  these  deceivers  have  thought  sufficient  to  uphold 
their  credit  with  the  people,  who,  though  the  rancour  that  leavens  them 
have  somewhat  quickened  the  common  drawling  of  their  pulpit  elocution, 
yet  for  want  of  stock  enough  in  scripture-phrase  to  serve  the  necessary  uses 
of  their  malice,  they  are  become  so  liberal,  as  to  part  freely  with  their  own 
budge-gowns  from  off  their  backs,  and  bestow  them  on  the  magistrate  as  a 
rough  garment  to  deceive;  rather  than  not  be  furnished  with  a  reproach, 
though  never  so  improper,  never  so  odious  to  be  turned  upon  themselves. 
For  but  with  half  an  eye  cast  upon  that  text,  any  man  will  soon  discern  that 
rough  garment  to  be  their  own  coat,  their  own  livery,  the  very  badge  and 
cognizance  of  such  false  prophets  as  themselves,  who,  when  they  under 
stand,  or  ever  seriously  mind,  the  beginning  of  that  4th  verse,  may  "be 
ashamed  every  one  of  his  lying  vision,"  and  may  justly  fear  that  foregoing 
denouncement  to  such  "as  speak  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  verse  3, 
lurking  under  the  rough  garment  of  outward  rigour  and  formality,  whereby 
they  cheat  the  simple.  So  that  "this  rough  garment  to  deceive"  we  bring 
ye  once  again,  grave  sirs,  into  your  own  vestry ;  or  with  Zachary  shall  not 
think  much  to  fit  it  to  your  own  shoulders.  To  bestow  aught  in  good  ear 
nest  on  the  magistrate,  we  know  your  classic  priestship  is  too  gripple,  for 
ye  are  always  begging :  and  for  this  rough  gown  to  deceive,  we  are  confi- 
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dent  ye  cannot  spare  it;  it  is  your  Sunday's  gown,  your  every  day  gown, 
your  only  gown,  the  gown  of  your  faculty;  your  divining  gown;  to  take  it 
from  ye  were  sacrilege.  Wear  it  therefore,  and  possess  it  yourselves,  most 
grave  and  reverend  Carmelites,  that  all  men,  both  young  and  old,  as  we  hope 
they  will  shortly,  may  yet  better  know  ye,  and  distinguish  ye  by  it ;  and  give 
to  your  rough  gown,  wherever  they  meet  it,  whether  in  pulpit,  classis,  or 
provincial  synod,  the  precedency  and  the  pre-eminence  of  deceiving. 

They  charge  us  next,  that  we  have  broken  the  covenant,  and  loaden  it 
with  slighting  reproaches.  For  the  reproaching,  let  them  answer  that  are 
guilty,  whereof  the  state  we  are  sure  cannot  be  accused.  For  the  breaking, 
let  us  hear  wherein.  "In  labouring,"  say  they,  "to  establish  by  law  a 
universal  toleration  of  all  religions."  This  touches  not  the  state  ;  for  cer 
tainly  were  they  so  minded,  they  need  not  labour  it,  but  do  it,  having  power 
in  their  hands  ;  and  we  know  of  no  act  as  yet  passed  to  that  purpose.  But 
suppose  it  done,  wherein  is  the  covenant  broke?  The  covenant  enjoins  us 
to  endeavour  the  extirpation  first  of  popery  and  prelacy,  then  of  heresy ; 
schism,  and  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  contrary  to  sound 
doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness.  And  this  we  cease  not  to  do  by  all 
effectual  and  proper  means :  but  these  divines  might  know,  that  to  extirpate 
all  these  things  can  be  no  work  of  the  civil  sword,  but  of  the  spiritual, 
which  is  the  word  of  God. 

No  man  well  in  his  wits,  endeavouring  to  root  up  weeds  out  of  his  ground., 
instead  of  using  the  spade  will  take  a  mallet  or  a  beetle.  Nor  doth  the 
covenant  any  way  engage  us  to  extirpate,  or  to  prosecute  the  men,  but  the 
heresies  and  errors  in  them,  which  we  tell  these  divines,  and  the  rest  that 
understand  not,  belongs  chiefly  to  their  own  function,  in  the  diligent  preach 
ing  and  insisting  upon  sound  doctrine ;  in  the  confuting,  not  the  railing 
down,  errors,  encountering  both  in  public  and  private  conference,  and  by 
the  power  of  truth,  not  of  persecution,  subduing  those  authors  of  heretical 
opinions ;  and  lastly  in  the  spiritual  execution  of  church-discipline  within 
their  own  congregations.  In  all  these  ways  we  shall  assist  them,  favour 
them,  and  as  far  as  appertains  to  us  join  with  them,  and  moreover  not  tole 
rate  the  free  exercise  of  any  religion,  which  shall  be  found  absolutely  con 
trary  to  sound  doctrine  or  the  power  of  godliness ;  for  the  conscience,  we 
must  have  patience  till  it  be  within  our  verge.  And  thus  doing,  we  shall 
believe  to  have  kept  exactly  all  that  is  required  from  us  by  the  covenant. 
Whilst  they  by  their  seditious  practices  against  us,  than  which  nothing  for 
the  present  can  add  more  assistance  or  advantage  to  those  bloody  rebels  and 
papists  in  the  south,  will  be  found  most  pernicious  covenant-breakers  them 
selves,  and  as  deep  in  that  guilt,  as  those  of  their  own  nation  the  last  year ; 
the  warning  of  whose  ill  success,  like  men  hardened  for  the  same  judgment, 
they  miserably  pervert  to  an  encouragement  in  the  same  offence,  if  not  a 
far  worse :  for  now  they  have  joined  interest  with  the  Irish  rebels,  who  have 
ever  fought  against  the  covenant,  whereas  their  countrymen  the  year  before 
made  the  covenant  their  plea.  But  as  it  is  a  peculiar  mercy  of  God  to  his 
people,  while  they  remain  his,  to  preserve  them  from  wicked  considerations : 
so  it  is  a  mark  and  punishment  of  hypocrites,  to  be  driven  at  length  to  mix 
their  cause,  and  the  interest  of  their  covenant,  with  God's  enemies. 

And  whereas  they  affirm,  that  the  tolerating  of  all  religions,  in  the  man 
ner  that  we  tolerate  them,  is  an  innovation  ;  we  must  acquaint  them,  that 
we  are  able  to  tnake  it  good,  if  need  be,  both  by  Scripture  and  the  primi 
tive  fathers,  and  the  frequent  assertion  of  whole  churches  and  protestant 
states  in  their  remonstrances  and  expostulations  against  the  popish  tyranny 
over  souls.  And  what  force  of  argument  do  these  doctors  bring  to  the 
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contrary  ?  But  we  have  long  observed  to  what  pass  the  bold  ignorance 
and  sloth  of  our  clergy  tends  no  less  now  than  in  the  bishop's  days,  to  make 
their  bare  sayings  and  censures  authentic  with  the  people,  though  destitute 
of  any  proof  or  argument.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  they  are  discerned. 

Their  next  impeachment  is,  "  that  we  oppose  the  presbyterial  government, 
the  hedge  and  bulwark  of  religion."  Which  all  the  land  knows  to  be  a 
most  impudent  falsehood,  having  established  it  with  all  freedom,  wherever 
it  hath  been  desired.  Nevertheless,  as  we  perceive  it  aspiring  to  be  a  com 
pulsive  power  upon  all  without  exception  in  parochial,  classical,  and  pro 
vincial  hierarchies,  or  to  require  the  fleshly  arm  of  magistracy  in  the 
execution  of  a  spiritual  discipline,  to  punish  and  amerce  by  any  corporal 
infliction  those  whose  consciences  cannot  be  edified  by  what  authority  they 
are  compelled,  we  hold  it  no  more  to  be  "the  hedge  and  bulwark  of  reli 
gion,"  than  the  popish  or  prelatical  courts,  or  the  Spanish  inquisition. 

But  we  are  told,  "we  embrace  paganism  and  Judaism  in  the  arms  of 
toleration."  A  most  audacious  calumny !  And  yet  while  we  detest  Juda 
ism,  we  know  ourselves  commanded  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xi.,  to  respect  the 
Jews,  and  by  all  means  to  endeavour  their  conversion. 

Neither  was  it  ever  sworn  in  the  covenant,  to  maintain  an  universal  pres 
bytery  in  England,  as  they  falsely  allege,  but  in  Scotland  against  the  com 
mon  enemy,  if  pur  aid  were  called  for:  being  left  free  to  reform  our  own 
country  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  best  reformed 
churches ;  from  which  rule  we  are  not  yet  departed. 

"But  here,  utterly  forgetting  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel,  they  presume 
to  open  their  mouths,  not  "in  the  spirit  of  meekness,"  as  like  dissemblers 
they  pretend,  but  with  as  much  devilish  malice,  impudence,  and  falsehood, 
as  any  Irish  rebel  could  have  uttered,  and  from  a  barbarous  nook  of  Ireland 
brand  us  with  the  extirpation  of  laws  and  liberties ;  things  which  they  seem 
as  little  to  understand,  as  aught  that  belong  to  good  letters  or  humanity. 

"That  we  seized  on  the  person  of  the  king;"  who  was  surrendered  into 
our  hands  an  enemy  and  captive  by  our  own  subordinate  and  paid  army 
of  Scots  in  England.  Next,  "  our  imprisoning  many  members  of  the  house." 
As  if  it  were  impossible  they  should  deserve  it,  conspiring  and  bandying 
against  the  public  good ;  which  to  the  other  part  appearing,  and  with  the 
power  they  had,  not  resisting  had  been  a  manifest  desertion  of  their  trust 
and  duty.  No  question  but  it  is  as  good  and  necessary  to  expel  rotten 
members  out  of  the  house,  as  to  banish  delinquents  out  of  the  land :  and 
the  reason  holds  as  well  in  forty  as  in  five.  And  if  they  be  yet  more,  the 
more  dangerous  is  their  number.  They  had  no  privilege  to  sit  there,  and 
vote  home  the  author,  the  impenitent  author,  of  all  our  miseries,  to  freedom, 
honour,  and  royalty,  for  a  few  fraudulent,  if  not  destructive,  concessions. 
Which  that  they  went  about  to  do,  how  much  more  clea^itwasto  all  men, 
so  much  the  more  expedient  and  important  to  the  commonwealth  was  their 
speedy  seizure  and  exclusion ;  and  no  breach  of  any  just  privilege,  but  a 
broach  of  their  knotted  faction.  And  here  they  cry  out,  "  an  action  without 
parallel  in  any  age."  So  heartily  we  wish  all  men  were  unprejudiced  in 
all  our  actions,  as  these  illiterate  denouncers  never  paralleled  so  much  of 
any  age  as  would  contribute  to  the  tithe  of  a  century.  "  That  we  abolish 
parliamentary  power,  and  establish  a  representative  instead  thereof."  Now 
we  have  the  height  of  them  ;  these  profound  instructors,  in  the  midst  of  their 
representation,  would  know  the  English  of  a  representative,  and  were  per 
haps  of  that  classis,  who  heretofore  were  as  much  staggered  at  triennial. 

Their  grand  accusation  is  our  justice  done  on  the  king,  which  that  they 
may  prove  to  be  "  without  rule  or  example,"  they  venture  all  the  credit  they 
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have  in  divine  and  human  history ;  and  by  the  same  desperate  boldness 
detect  themselves  to  be  egregious  liars  and  impostors,  seeking  to  abuse  the 
multitude  with  a  show  of  that  gravity  and  learning,  which  never  was  their 
portion.  Had  their  knowledge  been  equal  to  the  knowledge  of  any  stupid 
monk  or  abbot,  they  would  have  known  at  least,  though  ignorant  of  all 
things  else,  the  life  and  acts  of  him,  who  first  instituted  their  order :  but 
these  blockish  presbyters  of  Clandeboy  know  not  that  John  Knox,  who  was 
the  first  founder  of  presbytery  in  Scotland,  taught  professedly  the  doctrine 
of  deposing  and  of  killing  kings.  And  thus  while  they  deny  that  any  such 
rule  can  be  found,  the  rule  is  found  in  their  own  country,  given  them  by 
their  own  first  presbyterian  institutor;  and  they  themselves,  like  irregular 
friars  walking  contrary  to  the  rule  of  their  own  foundation,  deserve  for  so 
gross  an  ignorance  and  transgression  to  be  disciplined  upon  their  own  stools. 
Or  had  their  reading  in  history  been  any,  which  by  this  we  may  be  confi 
dent  is  none  at  all,  or  their  malice  not  heightened  to  a  blind  rage,  they 
never  would  so  rashly  have  thrown  the  dice  to  a  palpable  discovery  of  their 
ignorance  and  want  of  shame.  But  wherefore  spend  we  two  such  precious 
things  as  time  and  reason  upon  priests,  the  most  prodigal  misspenders  of 
time,  and  the  scarcest  owners  of  reasons  ?  It  is  sufficient  we  have  published 
our  defences,  given  reasons,  given  examples  of  our  justice  done  ;  books  also 
have  been  written  to  the  same  purpose  for  men  to  look  on  that  will ;  that 
no  nation  under  heaven  but  in  one  age  or  other  hath  done  the  like.  The 
difference  only  is,  which  rather  seems  to  us  matter  of  glory,  that  they  for 
the  most  part  have  without  form  of  law  done  the  deed  by  a  kind  of  martial 
justice,  we  by  the  deliberate  and  well-weighed  sentence  of  a  legal  judi 
cature. 

But  they  tell  us,  "  it  was  against  the  interest  and  protestation  of  the  king 
dom  of  Scotland."  And  did  exceeding  well  to  join  those  two  together: 
here  by  informing  us  what  credit  or  regard  need  be  given  in  England  to  a 
Scots  protestation,  ushered  in  by  a  Scots  interest:  certainly  no  more  than 
we  see  is  given  in  Scotland  to  an  English  declaration,  declaring  the  interest 
of  England.  If  then  our  interest  move  not  them,  why  should  theirs  move 
us  ?  If  they  say,  we  are  not  all  England ;  we  reply,  they  are  not  all  Scot 
land:  nay,  were  the  last  year  so  inconsiflerable  a  part  of  Scotland,  as  were 
beholden  to  this  which  they  now  term  the  sectarian  army,  to  defend  and 
rescue  them  at  the  charges  of  England,  from  a  stronger  party  of  their  own 
countrymen,1  in  whose  esteem  they  were  no  better  than  sectarians  them 
selves.  But  they  add,  "  it  was  against  the  former  declarations  of  both 
kingdoms,"  to  seize,  or  proceed  against  the  king.  We  are  certain,  that  no 
such  declarations  of  both  kingdoms,  as  derive  not  their  full  force  from  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  covenant,  can  be  produced. 

And  if  they  plead  against  the  covenant,  "  to  preserve  and  defend  his 
person:"  we  ask  them  briefly,  whether  they  take  the  covenant  to  be  abso 
lute  or  conditional  ?  If  absolute,  then  suppose  the  king  to  have  committed 
all  prodigious  crimes  and  impieties  against  God,  or  nature,  or  whole  na 
tions,  he  must  nevertheless  be  sacred  from  all  violent  touch.  Which  ab 
surd  opinion,  how  it  can  live  in  any  man's  reason,  either  natural  or  rectified, 
we  much  marvel :  since  God  declared  his  anger  as  impetuous  for  the  saving 
of  King  Benhadad,  though  surrendering  himself  at  mercy,  as  for  the  killing 
of  Naboth.  If  it  be  conditional,  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  religion, 
and  the  people's  liberty,  then  certainly  to  take  away  his  life,  being  danger 
ous,  and  pernicious  to  both  these,  was  no  more  a  breach  of  the  covenant, 
than  for  the  same  reason  at  Edinburgh  to  behead  Gordon  the  marquis  of 
Huntley.  By  the  same  covenant  we  made  vow  to  assist  and  defend  all 
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those,  that  should  enter  with  us  into  this  league :  not  absolutely,  but  in  the 
maintenance  and  pursuing  thereof.  If  therefore  no  man  else  was  ever  so 
mad,  as  to  claim  from  hence  an  impunity  from  all  justice,  why  should  any 
for  the  king,  whose  life,  by  other  articles  of  the  same  covenant,  was  forfeit? 
Nay,  if  common  sense  had  not  led  us  to  such  a  clear  interpretation,  the 
Scots  commissioners  themselves  might  boast  to  have  been  our  first  teachers: 
who,  when  they  drew  to  the  malignance  which  brought  forth  that  perfidious 
last  year's  irruption  against  all  the  bands  of  covenant  or  Christian  neigh 
bourhood,  making  their  hollow  plea  the  defence  of  his  majesty's  person, 
they  were  constrained  by  their  own  guiltiness  to  leave  out  that  following 
morsel  that  would  have  choked  them,  "  the  preservation  and  defence  of 
true  religion  and  our  liberties."  And  questionless  in  the  preservation  of 
these  we  are  bound  as  well,  both  by  the  covenant  and  before  the  covenant, 
to  preserve  and  defend  the  person  of  any  private  man,  as  the  person  and 
authority  of  any  inferior  magistrate:  so  that  this  article,  objected  with  such 
vehemence  against  us,  contains  not  an  exception  of  the  king's  person,  and 
authority,  to  do  by  privilege  what  wickedness  he  list,  and  be  defended  as 
some  fancy,  but  an  express  testification  of  our  loyalty  ;  and  the  plain  words 
without  wresting  will  bear  as  much,  that  we  had  no  thoughts  against  his 
person,  or  just  power,  provided  they  might  consist  with  the  preservation 
and  defence  of  true  religion  and  our  liberties.  But  to  these  how  hazardous 
his  life  was,  will  be  needless  to  repeat  so  often.  It  may  suffice,  that  while 
he  was  in  custody,  where  we  expected  his  repentance,  his  remorse  at  last, 
and  compassion  of  all  the  innocent  blood  shed  already,  and  hereafter  likely 
to  be  shed,  for  his  mere  wilfulness,  he  made  no  other  use  of  our  continual 
forbearance,  our  humblest  petitions  and  obtestations  at  his  feet,  but  to  sit 
contriving  and  fomenting  new  plots  against  us,  and,  as  his  own  phrase  was, 
"  playing  his  own  game"  upon  the  miseries  of  his  people:  of  which  we  de 
sire  no  other  view  at  present  than  these  articles  of  peace  with  the  rebels, 
and  the  rare  game  likely  to  ensue  from  such  a  cast  of  his  cards.  And  then 
let  men  reflect  a  little  upon  the  slanders  and  reviles  of  these  wretched 
priests,  and  judge  what  modesty,  what  truth,  what  conscience,  what  any 
thing  fit  for  ministers,  or  we  might  say  reasonable  men,  can  harbour  in 
them.  For  what  they  began  in  shamelessness  and  malice,  they  conclude 
in  frenzy  ;  throwing  out  a  sudden  rhapsody  of  proverbs  quite  from  the  pur 
pose;  and  with  as  much  comeliness  as  when  Saul  prophesied.  For  casting 
off,  as  he  did  his  garments,  all  modesty  and  meekness,  wherewith  the  lan 
guage  of  ministers  ought  to  be  clothed,  especially  to  their  supreme  magis 
trate,  they  talk  at  random  of  "  servants  raging,  servants  riding,  and  wonder 
how  the  earth  can  bear  them."  Either  these  men  imagine  themselves  to 
be  marvellously  high  set  and  exalted  in  the  chair  of  Belfast,  to  vouchsafe 
the  parliament  of  England  no  better  style  than  servants,  or  else  their  high 
notion,  which  we  rather  believe,  falls  as  low  as  court-parasitism  ;  supposing 
all  men  to  be  servants  but  the  king.  And  then  all  their  pains  taken  to 
seem  so  wise  in  proverbing  serve  but  to  conclude  them  downright  slaves : 
and  the  edge  of  their  own  proverb  falls  reverse  upon  themselves.  For  as 
"  delight  is  not  seemly  for  fools,"  much  less  high  words  to  come  from  base 
minds.  What  they  are  for  ministers,  or  how  they  crept  into  the  fold,  whe 
ther  at  the  window,  or  through  the  wall,  or  who  set  them  there  so  haughty 
in  the  pontifical  see  of  Belfast,  we  know  not.  But  this  we  rather  have 
cause  to  wonder,  if  the  earth  can  bear  this  insufferable  insolency  of  upstarts ; 
who,  from  a  ground  which  is  not  their  own,  dare  send  such  defiance  to  the 
sovereign  magistracy  of  England,  by  whose  authority  and  in  whose  right 
they  inhabit  there.  By  their  actions  we  might  rather  judge  them  to  be  a 
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generation  of  Highland  thieves  and  redshanks,  who  being  neighbourly  ad 
mitted,  not  as  the  Saxons  by  merit  of  their  warfare  against  our  enemies,  but 
by  the  courtesy  of  England,  to  hold  possessions  in  our  province,  a  country 
better  than  their  own,  have,  with  worse  faith  than  those  heathen,  proved 
ingrateful  and  treacherous  guests  to  their  best  friends  and  entertainers.  And 
let  them  take  heed,  lest  while  their  silence  as  to  these  matters  might  have 
kept  them  blameless  and  secure  under  those  proceedings  which  they  so 
feared  to  partake  in,  that  these  their  treasonous  attempts  and  practices  have 
not  involved  them  in  a  far  worse  guilt  of  rebellion  ;  and  (notwithstanding 
that  fair  dehortatory  from  joining  with  malignants)  in  the  appearance  of  a 
co-interest  and  partaking  with  the  Irish  rebels :  against  whom,  though  by 
themselves  pronounced  to  be  the  enemies  of  God,  they  go  not  out  to  battle, 
as  they  ought,  but  rather  by  these  their  doings  assist  and  become  associates! 
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Morpheus,  on  thy  dewy  wing 


Such  fair  auspicious  visions  bring, 
As  sooth'd  great  MILTON'S  injur'd  age, 

When  in  prophetic  dreams  he  saw 

The  tribes  unborn,  with  pious  awe, 
Imbibe  each  virtue  from  his  heavenly  page. — DR.  AKKNSIDE. 


PREFACE. 

WHEN  the  last  impression  of  Milton's  prose  worts  was  committed  to  my 
care,  I  executed  that  trust  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  Not  satisfied  with 
printing  from  any  copy  at  hand,  as  editors  are  generally  wont,  my  affection 
and  zeal  for  the  author  induced  me  to  compare  every  sentence,  line  by 
line,  with  the  original  edition  of  each  treatise  that  I  was  able  to  obtain. 
Hence,  errors  innumerable  of  the  former  impression  were  corrected:  besides 
what  improvements  were  added  from  the  author's  second  edition  of  tho 
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Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  which  Mr.  Toland  had  either  not  seen, 
or  had  neglected  to  commit  to  the  press.* 

After  I  had  endeavoured  to  do  this  justice  to  my  favourite  author,  the 
last  summer  I  discovered  a  second  edition  of  his  Eikonoklastes,  with  many 
large  and  curious  additions,  printed  in  the  year  1650,  which  edition  had 
escaped  the  notice  both  of  Mr.  Toland  and  myself. 

In  communicating  this  discovery  to  a  few  friends,  I  found  that  this  edition 
wras  not  unknown  to  some  others,  though  from  low  and  base  motives  se 
creted  from  the  public.  But  I,  who  from  my  soul  love  liberty,  and  for  that 
reason  openly  and  boldly  assert  its  principles  at  all  times,  resolved  that  the 
public  should  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  possession  of  such  a 
treasure. 

I  therefore  now  give  a  new  impression  of  this  work,  with  the  additions 
and  improvements  made  by  the  author;  and  I  deem  it  a  singular  felicity, 
to  be  the  instrument  of  restoring  to  my  country  so  many  excellent  lines  long 
lost, — and  in  danger  of  being  for  ever  lost, — of  a  writer  who  is  a  lasting 
honour  to  our  language  and  nation ; — and  of  a  work,  wherein  the  principles 
of  tyranny  are  confuted  and  overthrown,  and  all  the  arts  and  cunning  of  a 
great  tyrant  and  his  adherents  detected  and  laid  open. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  a  public  affection,  of  which  those  men  must  be  al 
together  void,  that  can  suppress  or  smother  any  thing  written  in  its  defence, 
and  tending  to  serve  its  glorious  cause.  What  signify  professions,  when 
the  actions  are  opposite  and  contradictory?  Could  any  high-churchman, 
any  partizan  of  Charles  I.,  have  acted  a  worse,  or  a  different  part,  than  some 
pretended  friends  of  liberty  have  done  in  this  instance  ?  Many  high-church 
priests  and  doctors  have  laid  out  considerable  sums  to  destroy  the  prose 
works  of  Milton,  and  have  purchased  copies  of  his  particular  writings  for 
the  infernal  pleasure  of  consuming  them.f  This  practice,  however  detest 
able,  was  yet  consistent  with  principle.  But  no  apology  can  be  made  for 
men  that  espouse  a  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  conceal  aught  belonging  to 
its  support.  Such  men  may  tell  us  that  they  love  liberty,  but  I  tell  them 
that  they  love  their  bellies,  their  ease,  their  pleasures,  their  profits,  in  the 
first  place.  A  man  that  will  not  hazard  all  for  liberty,  is  unworthy  to  be 
named  among  its  votaries,  unworthy  to  participate  its  blessings. 

Many  circumstances  at  present  loudly  call  upon  us  to  exert  ourselves. 
Venality  and  corruption  have  well-nigh  extinguished  all  principles  of  liberty. 
The  bad  books  also,  that  this  age  hath  produced,  have  ruined  our  youth. 
The  novels  and  romances,  which  are  eagerly  purchased  and  read,  emascu 
late  the  mind,  and  banish  every  thing  grave  and  manly.  One  remedy  for 
these  evils  is,  to  revive  the  reading  of  our  old  writers,  of  which  we  have 

*  Mr.  Toland  first  collected  and  published  the  author's  prose  works  in  3  vols.  folio,  1697 
or  1698 :  for  which  all  lovers  of  liberty  owe  grateful  praise  to  his  name ;  but  through  hurry, 
or  perhaps  not  having  seen  the  different  copies,  he  printed  from  the  first  edition  of  some 
tracts,  which  the  author  had  afterwards  published  with  considerable  additions. 

In  1738  Milton's  prose  works  were  again  published  in  2  vols.  folio;  of  which  impression 
all  I  shall  say  is,  that,  no  person  being  employed  to  inspect  the  press,  the  printer  took  the 
liberty  to  alter  what  he  did  not  understand,  and  thereby  defaced  the  author;  and  marred 
the  beauty  of  many  passages. 

t  This  hath  been  practised  with  such  zeal  by  many  of  that  cursed  tribe,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  there  are  any  copies  left.  John  Swale,  a  bookseller  of  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  an 
.honest  man,  though  of  high-church,  told  me  that  he  could,  have  more  money  for  burning 
Milton's  Defence  of  Liberty  and  the  People  of  England,  than  I  would  give  for  the  pur 
chase  of  it.  Some  priests  in  that  neighbourhood  used  to  meet  once  a  year,  and  after  they 
were  well  warmed  with  strong  beer,  they  sacrificed  to  the  flames  the  author's  Defensio 
pro  Populo  Anglicano,  as  also  this  treatise  against  the  EIKQN.  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
produce  more  instances  of  the  like  sacerdotal  spirit,  with  which  in  some  future  publica 
tion  I  may  entertain  the  world 
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good  store,  and  the  study  whereof  would  fortify  our  youth  against  the  blan 
dishments  of  pleasure  and  the  arts  of  corruption. 

Milton  in  particular  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  all  our  young  gen 
tlemen  as  an  oracle.  He  was  a  great  and  noble  genius,  perhaps  the  greatest 
that  ever  appeared  among  men ;  and  his  learning  was  equal  to  his  genius. 
He  had  the  highest  sense  of  liberty,  glorious  thoughts,  with  a  strong  and 
nervous  style.  His  works  are  full  of  wisdom,  a  treasure  of  knowledge. 
In  them  the  divine,  the  statesman,  the  historian,  the  philologist,  may  be  all 
instructed  and  entertained.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  his  divine  writings 
are  so  little  known.  Very  few  are  acquainted  with  them,  many  have  never 
heard  of  them.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  another  great  writer  con 
temporary  with  Milton,  and  an  advocate  for  the  same  glorious  cause ;  I 
mean  Algernon  Sydney,  whose  Discourses  on  Government  are  the  most 
precious  legacy  to  these  nations. 

All  antiquity  cannot  show  two  writers  equal  to  these.  They  were  both 
great  masters  of  reason,  both  great  masters  of  expression.  They  had  the 
strongest  thoughts,  and  the  boldest  images,  and  are  the  best  models  that 
can  be  followed.  The  style  of  Sydney  is  always  clear  and  flowing,  strong 
and  masculine.  The  great  Milton  has  a  style  of  his  own,  one  fit  to  express 
the  astonishing  sublimity  of  his  thoughts,  the  mighty  vigour  of  his  spirit, 
and  that  copia  of  invention,  that  redundancy  of  imagination,  which  no 
writer  before  or  since  hath  equalled.  In  some  places,  it  is  confessed,  that 
his  periods  are  too  long,  which  renders  him  intricate,  if  not  altogether  un 
intelligible  to  vulgar  readers ;  but  these  places  are  not  many.  In  the  book 
before  us  his  style  is  for  the  most  part  free  and  easy,  and  it  abounds  both 
in  eloquence,  and  wit,  and  argument.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  style  of 
this  work  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  all  his  prose  writings.  Other  men 
have  commended  the  style  of  his  History  as  matchless  and  incomparable, 
whose  malice  could  not  see  or  would  not  acknowledge  the  excellency  of 
his  other  works.  It  is  no  secret  whence  their  aversion  to  Milton  proceeds ; 
and  whence  their  caution  of  naming  him  as  any  other  writer  than  a  poet. 
Milton  combated  superstition  and  tyranny  of  every  form,  and  in  every  de 
gree.  Against  them  he  employed  his  mighty  strength,  and,  like  a  battering 
ram,  beat  down  all  before  him.  But  notwithstanding  these  mean  arts, 
either  to  hide  or  disparage  him,  a  little  time  will  make  him  better  known ; 
and  the  more  he  is  known,  the  more  he  will  be  admired.  His  works  are 
not  like  the  fugitive  short-lived  things  of  this  age,  few  of  which  survive 
their  authors :  they  are  substantial,  durable,  eternal  writings  ;  which  will 
never  die,  never  perish,  whilst  reason,  truth  and  liberty  have  a  being  in 
these  nations. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  say  on  occasion  of  this  publication, 
wherein  I  have  no  resentment  to  gratify,  no  private  interest  to  serve ;  all 
my  aim  is  to  strengthen  and  support  that  good  old  cause,  which  in  my 
youth  I  embraced,  and  the  principles  whereof  I  will  assert  and  maintain 
whilst  I  live. 

The  following  letter  to  Milton,  being  very  curious,  and  no  where  pub 
lished  perfect  and  entire,  may  be  fitly  preserved  in  this  place. 

Ji  Letter  from  Mr.  Wall  to  John  Milton,  Esquire. 

SIR, — I  received  yours  the  day  after  you  wrote,  and  do  humbly  thank 
you,  that  you  are  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  letters.  I  confess  I  have 
(even  in  my  privacy  in  the  country)  oft  had  thoughts  of  you,  and  that  with 
much  respect,  for  your  friendliness  to  truth  in  your  early  years,  and  in  bad 
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times.  But  I  was  uncertain  whether  your  relation  to  the  court*  (though  I 
think  a  commonwealth  was  more  friendly  to  you  than  a  court)  had  not 
clouded  your  former  light,  but  your  last  book  resolved  that  doubt.  You 
complain  of  the  non-proficiency  of  the  nation,  and  of  its  retrogade  motion 
of  late,  in  liberty  and  spiritual  truths.  It  is  much  to  be  bewailed  ;  but  yet 
let  us  pity  human  frailty.  When  those  who  made  deep  protestations  of 
their  zeal  for  our  liberty  both  spiritual  and  civil,  and  made  the  fairest  offers 
to  be  assertors  thereof,  and  whom  we  thereupon  trusted  ;  when  those,  being- 
instated  in  power,  shall  betray  the  good  thing  committed  to  them,  and  lead 
us  back  to  Egypt,  and  by  that  force  which  we  gave  them  to  win  us  liberty 
hold  us  fast  in  chains;  what  can  poor  people  do?  You  know  who  they 
were,  that  watched  our  Saviour's  sepulchre  to  keep  him  from  rising,  f 

Besides,  whilst  people  are  not  free,  but  straitened  in  accommodations  for 
life,  their  spirits  will  be  dejected  and  servile  :  and  conducing  to  that  end, 
there  should  be  an  improving  of  our  native  commodities,  as  our  manufac 
tures,  our  fishery,  our  fens,  forests,  and  commons,  and  our  trade  at  sea,  &c., 
which  would  give  the  body  of  the  nation  a  comfortable  subsistence ;  and 
the  breaking  that  cursed  yoke  of  tithes  would  much  help  thereto. 

Also  another  thing  I  cannot  but  mention,  which  is,  that  the  Norman  con 
quest  and  tyranny  is  continued  upon  the  nation  without  any  thought  of  re 
moving  it ;  I  mean  the  tenure  of  lands  by  copyhold,  and  holding  for  life 
under  a  lord,  or  rather  tyrant  of  a  manor ;  whereby  people  care  not  to  im 
prove  their  land  by  cost  upon  it,  not  knowing  how  soon  themselves  or 
theirs  may  be  outed  it ;  nor  what  the  house  is  in  which  they  live,  for  the 
same  reason :  and  they  are  far  more  enslaved  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation  is  to  a  king  or  supreme  magistrate. 

We  have  waited  for  liberty,  but  it  must  be  God's  work  and  not  man's, 
who  thinks  it  sweet  to  maintain  his  pride  and  worldly  interest  to  the  grati 
fying  of  the  flesh,  whatever  becomes  of  the  precious  liberty  of  mankind. 

But  let  us  not  despond,  but  do  our  duty;  and  God  will  carry  on  that 
blessed  work  in  despite  of  all  opposites,  and  to  their  ruin  if  they  persist 
therein. 

Sir,  my  humble  request  is,  that  you  would  proceed,  and  give  us  that 
other  member  of  the  distribution  mentioned  in  your  book ;  viz.  that  Hire 
doth  greatly  impede  truth  and  liberty :  it  is  like  if  you  do,  you  shall  find 
opposers:  but  remember  that  saying,  Beatus  est  pati  qnam  frui :  or,  in  the 
apostle's  words,  James  v.  11,  We  count  them  happy  that  endure. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  (concurring  with  your  assertion  of  that  stoned 
voice  that  should  speak  from  heaven)  when  ecclesiastics  were  endowed  with 
worldly  preferments,  hodie  venenum  infunditur  in  ecclesiam :  for  to  use  the 
speech  of  Genesis  iv.  ult.  according  to  the  sense  which  it  hath  in  the  He 
brew,  then  began  men  to  corrupt  the  worship  of  God.  I  shall  tell  you  a 
supposal  of  mine,  which  is  this :  Mr.  Dury  has  bestowed  about  thirty  years 
time  in  travel,  conference,  and  writings,  to  reconcile  Calvinists  and  Luther 
ans,  and  that  with  little  or  no  success.  But  the  shortest  way  were, — take  away 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  honours,  and  preferments,  on  both  sides,  and  all 
would  soon  be  hushed  ;  the  ecclesiastics  would  be  quiet,  and  then  the  peo 
ple  would  come  forth  into  truth  and  liberty.  But  I  will  not  engage  in  this 
quarrel ;  yet  I  shall  lay  this  engagement  upon  myself  to  remain 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Causham,  May  26,  1659.  JOHN  WALL. 

-*  Milton  was  Latin  Secretary. 

i  Soldiers :  this  is  a  severe  insinuation  against  a  standing  army. 
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From  this  letter  the  reader  may  see  in  what  way  wise  and  good  men  of 
that  age  employed  themselves :  in  studying  to  remove  every  grievance,  to 
break  every  yoke.  And  it  is  matter  of  astonishment,  that  this  age,  which 
boasts  of  greatest  light  and  knowledge,  should  make  no  effort  toward  a  re 
formation  in  things  acknowledged  to  be  wrong :  but  both  in  religion  and  in 
civil  government  be  barbarian ! 

Below  Blackheath,  June  20,  1756.  RICHARD  BARON. 
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Prov.  xxviii.  15.  As  a  roaring  lion,  and  a  raging  bear,  so  is  a  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor 
people. 

16.  The  prince  that  wanteth  understanding,  is  also  a  great  oppressor;  but  he  that 
hateth  covetousness,  shall  prolong  his  days. 

17.  A  man  that  doth  violence  to  the  blood  of  any  person,  shall  fly  to  the  pit,  let  no 
man  stay  him. 

SALLUST.  CONJURAT.  CATILIN. 

Regium  imperium,  quod  initio,  conservandse  libertatis,  atque  augends  reipublicae  causA 

fuerat,  in  superbiam,  dominationemque  se  convertit. 

Regibus  boni,  quam  mali,  suspectiores  sunt,  semperque  his  aliena  virtus  formidolosa  est 
Impune  quselibet  facere,  id  est  regem  esse. IDEM,  BELL.  JUGURTH. 

PUBLISHED  BY  AUTHORITY. 
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To  descant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  person  fallen  from  so  high  a  dignity, 
who  hath  also  paid  his  final  debt,  both  to  nature  and  his  faults,  is  neither 
of  itself  a  thing  commendable,  nor  the  intention  of  this  discourse.  Neither 
was  it  fond  ambition,  nor  the  vanity  to  get  a  name,  present  or  with  posterity, 
by  writing  against  a  king.  I  never  was  so  thirsty  after  fame,  nor  so  desti 
tute  of  other  hopes  and  means,  better  and  more  certain  to  attaiait ;  for  kings 
have  gained  glorious  titles  from  their  favourers  by  writing  against  private 
men,  as  Henry  Vlllth.  did  against  Luther;  but  no  man  ever  gained  much  t 
honour  by  writing  against  a  king,  as  not  usually  meeting  with  that  force  of 
argument  in  such  courtly  antagonists,  which  to  convince  might  add  to  his 
reputation.  Kings  most  commonly,  though  strong  in  legions,  are  but  weak 
at  arguments;  as  they  who  ever  have  accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  use-C~~ 
their  will  only  as  their  right  hand,  their  reason  always  as  their  left.  Whence 
unexpectedly  constrained  to  that  kind  of  combat,  they  prove  but  weak  and 
puny  adversaries:  nevertheless,  for  their  sakes,  who,  through  custom,  sim 
plicity,  or  want  of  better  teaching,  have  no  more  seriously  considered 
kings,  than  in  the  gaudy  name  of  majesty,  and  admire  them  and  their  doings 
as  if  they  breathed  not  the  same  breath  with  other  mortal  men,  I  shall  make 
no  scruple  to  take  up  (for  it  seems  to  be  the  challenge  both  of  him  and  all  - 
his  party)  to  take  up  this  gauntlet,  though  a  king's,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty 
and  the  commonwealth. 

And  further,  since  it  appears  manifestly  the  cunning  drift  of  a  factious 
and  defeated  party,  to  make  the  same  advantage  of  his  book,  which  they 
did  before  of  his  regal  name  and  authority,  and  intend  it  not  so  much  the 
defence  of  his  former  actions,  as  the  promoting  of  their  own  future  designs , 
(making  thereby  the  book  their  own  rather  than  the  king's,  as  the  benefit 
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now  must  be  their  own  more  than  his ;)  now  the  third  time  to  corrupt  and 
disorder  the  minds  of  weaker  men,  by  new  suggestions  and  narrations, 
either  falsely.or  fallaciously  representing  the  state  of  things  to  the  dishonour 
of  this  present  government,  and  the  retarding  of  a  general  peace,  so  needful 
to  this  afflicted  nation,  and  so  nigh  obtained  ;  I  suppose  it  no  injury  to  the 
dead,  but  a  good  deed  rather  to  the  living,  if  by  better  information  given 
them,  or,  which  is  enough,  by  only  remembering  them  the  truth  of  what  they 
themselves  know  to  be  here  misaffirmed,  they  may  be  kept  from  entering 
the  third  time  unadvisedly  into  war  and  bloodshed  :  for  as  to  any  moment 
of  solidity  in  the  book  itself,  (save  only  that  a  king  is  said  to  be  the  author, 
a  name,  than  which  there  needs  no  more  among  the  blockish  vulgar,  to 
make  it  wise,  and  excellent,  and  admired,  nay  to  set  it  next  the  Bible, 
though  otherwise  containing  little  else  but  the  common  grounds  of  tyranny 
and  popery,  dressed  up  the  better  to  deceive,  in  a  new  protestant  guise, 
trimly  garnished  over,)  or  as  to  any  need  of  answering,  in  respect  of  staid 
and  well-principled  men,  I  take  it  on  me  as  a  work  assigned  rather,  than 
by  me  chosen  or  affected :  which  was  the  cause  both  of  beginning  it  so  late, 
and  finishing  it  so  leisurely  in  the  midst  of  other  employments  and  diver 
sions.  And  though  well  it  might  have  seemed  in  vain  to  write  at  all,  con 
sidering  the  envy  and  almost  infinite  prejudice  likely  to  be  stirred  up  among 
the  common  sort,  against  whatever  can  be  written  or  gainsaid  to  the  king's 
book,  so  advantageous  to  a  book  it  is  only  to  be  a  king's ;  and  though  it  be 
an  irksome  labour,  to  write  with  industry  and  judicious  pains,  that  which, 
neither  weighed  nor  well  read,  shall  be  judged  without  industry  or  the 
pains  of  well-judging,  by  faction  and  the  easy  literature  of  custom  and 
opinion  ;  it  shall  be  ventured  yet,  and  the  truth  not  smothered,  but  sent 
abroad  in  the  native  confidence  of  her  single  self,  to  earn,  how  she  can,  her 
entertainment  in  the  world,  and  to  find  out  her  own  readers:  few  perhaps, 
but  those  few,  of  such  value  and  substantial  worth,  as  truth  and  wisdom, 
not  respecting  numbers  and  big  names,  have  been  ever  wont  in  all  ages  to 
be  contented  with.  And  if  the  late  king  had  thought  sufficient  those  an 
swers  and  defences  made  for  him  in  his  lifetime,  they  who  on  the  other 
side  accused  his  evil  government,  judging  that  on  their  behalf  enough  also 
hath  been  replied,  the  heat  of  this  controversy  was  in  all  likelihood  drawing 
to  an  end ;  and  the  further  mention  of  his  deeds,  not  so  much  unfortunate 
as  faulty,  had  in  tenderness  to  his  late  sufferings  been  willingly  foreborne  ; 
and  perhaps  for  the  present  age  might  have  slept  with  him  unrepeated, 
while  his  adversaries,  calmed  and  assuaged  with  the  success  of  their  cause, 
had  been  the  less  unfavourable  to  his  memory.  But  since  he  himself, 
making  new  appeal  to  truth  and  the  world,  hath  left  behind  him  this  book, 
as  the  best  advocate  and  interpreter  of  his  own  actions,  and  that  his  friends 
by  publishing,  dispersing,  commending,  and  almost  adoring  it,  seem  to 
place  therein  the  chief  strength  and  nerves  of  their  cause ;  it  would  argue 
doubtless  in  the  other  party  great  deficience  and  distrust  of  themselves,  not 
to  meet  the  force  of  his  reason  in  any  field  whatsoever,  the  force  and  equi 
page  of  whose  arms  they  have  so  often  met  victoriously :  and  he  who  at  the 
bar  stood  excepting  against  the  form  and  manner  of  his  judicature,  and 
complained  that  he  was  not  heard ;  neither  he  nor  his  friends  shall  have  that 
cause  now  to  find  fault,  being  met  and  debated  with  in  this  open  and  mon 
umental  court  of  his  erecting ;  and  not  only  heard  uttering  his  whole  mind 
at  large,  but  answered :  which  to  do  effectually,  if  it  be  necessary,  that  to 
his  book  nothing  the  more  respect  be  had  for  being  his,  they  of  his  own 
party  can  have  no  just  reason  to  exclaim.  For  it  were  too  unreasonable 
that  he,  because  dead,  should  have  the  liberty  in  his  book  to  speak  all  evil 
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of  the  parliament ;  and  they  because  living,  should  be  expected  to  have  less 
freedom,  or  any  for  them,  to  speak  home  the  plain  truth  of  a  full  and  perti 
nent  reply.  As  he,  to  acquit  himself,  hath  not  spared  his  adversaries  to 
load  them  with  all  sorts  of  blame  and  accusation,  so  to  him,  as  in  his  book 
alive,  there  will  be  used  no  more  courtship  than  he  uses ;  but  what  is  pro 
perly  his  own  guilt,  not  imputed  any  more  to  his  evil  counsellors,  (a  cere 
mony  used  longer  by  the  parliament  than  he  himself  desired,)  shall  be  laid 
here  without  circumlocutions  at  his  own  door.  That  they  who  from  the 
first  beginning,  or  but  now  of  late,  by  what  unhappiness  I  know  not,  are 
so  much  affatuated,  not  with  his  person  only,  but  with  his  palpable  faults, 
and  doat  upon  his  deformities,  may  have  none  to  blame  but  their  own  folly, 
if  they  live  and  die  in  such  a  strooken  blindness,  as  next  to  that  of  Sodom 
hath  not  happened  to  any  sort  of  men  more  gross,  or  more  misleading.  Yet 
neither  let  his  enemies  expect  to  find  recorded  here  all  that  hath  been 
whispered  in  the  court,  or  alleged  openly,  of  the  king's  bad  actions ;  it 
being  the  proper  scope  of  this  work  in  hand,  not  to  rip  up  and  relate  the 
misdoings  of  his  whole  life,  but  to  answer  only  and  refute  the  missayings 
of  his  book. 

First,  then,  that  some  men  (whether  this  were  by  him  intended,  or  by 
his  friends)  have  by  policy  accomplished  after  death  that  revenge  upon 
their  enemies,  which  in  life  they  were  not  able,  hath  been  oft  related.  And 
among  other  examples  we  find,  that  the  last  will  of  CaBsar  being  read  to 
the  people,  and  what  bounteous  legacies  he  had  bequeathed  them,  wrought 
more  in  that  vulgar  audience  to  the  avenging  of  his  death,  than  all  the  art 
he  could  ever  use  to  win  their  favour  in  his  lifetime.  And  how  much  their 
intent,  who  published  these  overlate  apologies  and  meditations  of  the  dead 
king,  drives  to  the  same  end  of  stirring  up  the  people  to  bring  him  that 
honour,  that  affection,  and  by  consequence  that  revenge  to  his  dead  corpse, 
which  he  himself  living  could  never  gain  to  his  person,  it  appears  both  by 
the  conceited  portraiture  before  his  book,  drawn  out  to  the  full  measure 
of  a  masking  scene,  and  set  there  to  catch  fools  and  silly  gazers ;  and  by 
those  Latin  words  after  the  end,  Vota  dabunt  quaB  bella  negarunt ;  intima 
ting,  that  what  he  could  not  compass  by  war,  he  should  achieve  by  his 
meditations :  for  in  words  which  acjmit  of  various  sense,  the  liberty  is  ours, 
to  choose  that  interpretation,  which  may  best  mind  us  of  what  our  restless 
enemies  endeavour,  and  what  we  are  timely  to  prevent.  And  here  may 
be  well  observed  the  loose  and  negligent  curiosity  of  those,  who  took 
upon  them  to  adorn  the  setting  out  of  this  book ;  for  though  the  picture  set 
in  front  would  martyr  him  and  saint  him  to  befool  the  people,  yet  the 
Latin  motto  in  the  end,  which  they  understand  not,  leaves  him,  as  it  were, 
a  politic  contriver  to  bring  about  that  interest,  by  fair  and  plausible  words, 
which  the  force  of  arms  denied  him.  But  quaint  emblems  and  devices, 
begged  from  the  old  pageantry  of  some  twelfthriight's  entertainment  at 
Whitehall,  will  do  but  ill  to  make  a  saint  or  martyr:  and  if  the  people 
resolve  to  take  him  sainted  at  the  rate  of  such  a  canonizing,  I  shall  suspect 
their  calendar  more  than  the  Gregorian.  In  one  thing  I  must  commend 
his  opennes's,  who  gave  the  title  to  this  book,  EMM  BcwatxjJ,  that  is  to  say, 
The  King's  Image ;  and  by  the  shrine  he  dresses  out  for  him,  certainly 
would  have  the  people  come  and  worship  him.  For  which  reason  this 
answer  also  is  entitled,  Iconoclastes,  the  famous  surname  of  many  Greek 
emperors,  who  in  their  zeal  to  the  command  of  God,  after  long  tradition 
of  idolatry  in  the  church,  took  courage  and  broke  all  superstitious  images 
to  pieces.  But  the  people,  exorbitant  and  excessive  in  all  their  motions, 
dre  prone  ofttimes  not  to  a  religious  only,  but  to  a  civil  kind  of  idolatry, 
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in  idolizing  their  kings:  though  never  more  mistaken  in  the  object  of  their 
worship;  heretofore  being  wont  to  repute  for  saints  those  faithful  and 
courageous  barons,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  making  glorious  war 
against  tyrants  for  the  common  liberty  ;  as  Simon  de  Momfort,  earl  of  Lei 
cester,  against  Henry  the  Hid;  Thomas  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Lancaster, 
against  Edward  Hd.  But  now,  with  a  besotted  and  degenerate  baseness 
of  spirit,  except  some  few  who  yet  retain  in  them  the  old  English  fortitude 
and  love  of  freedom,  and  have  testified  it  by  their  matchless  deeds,  the 
rest,  imbastardized  from  the  ancient  nobleness  of  their  ancestors,  are  ready 
to  fall  flat  and  give  adoration  to  the  image  and  memory  of  this  man,  who 
hath  offered  at  more  cunning  fetches  to  undermine  our  liberties,  and  put 
tyranny  into  an  art,  than  any  British  king  before  him:  which  low  dejection 
and  debasement  of  mind  in  the  people,  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  willingly 
ascribe  to  the  natural  disposition  of  an  Englishman,  but  rather  to  two  other 
causes;  first,  to  the  prelates  and  their  fellow-teachers,  though  of  another 
name  and  sect,*  whose  pulpit-stuff,  both  first  and  last,  hath  been  the  doc 
trine  and  perpetual  infusion  of  servility  and  wretchedness  to  all  their  hear 
ers,  and  whose  lives  the  type  of  worldliness  and  hypocrisy,  without  the 
least  true  pattern  of  virtue,  righteousness,  or  self-denial  in  their  whole 
practice.  I  attribute  it  next  to  the  factious  inclination  of  most  men  divided 
from  the  public  by  several  ends  and  humours  of  their  own.  At  first  no 
man  less  beloved,  no  man  more  generally  condemned,  than  was  the  king  ; 
from  the  time  that  it  became  his  custom  to  break  parliaments  at  home,  and 
either  wilfully  or  weakly  to  betray  protestants  abroad,  to  the  beginning  of 
these  combustions.  All  men  inveighed  against  him  ;  all  men,  except 
court-vassals,  opposed  him  and  his  tyrannical  proceedings  ;  the  cry  was 
universal  ;  and  this  full  parliament  was  at  first  unanimous  in  their  dislike 
and  protestation  against  his  evil  government.  But  when  they,  who  sought 
themselves  and  not  the  public,  began  to  doubt,  that  all  of  them  could  not 
by  one  and  the  same  way  attain  to  their  ambitious  purposes,  then  was  the 
king,  or  his  name  at  least,  as  a  fit  property  first  made  use  of,  his  doings 
made  the  best  of,  and  by  degrees  justified  ;  which  begot  him  such  a  party, 
as,  after  many  wiles  and  strugglings  with  his  inward  fears,  emboldened 
him  at  length  to  set  up  his  standard  against  the  parliament  :  whenas  before 
that  time,  all  his  adherents,  consisting  mo'st  of  dissolute  swordsmen  and 
suburb-roysters,  hardly  amounted  to  the  making  up  of  one  ragged  regiment 
strong  enough  to  assault  the  unarmed  house  of  commons.  After  which 
attempt,  seconded  by  a  tedious  and  bloody  war  on  his  subjects,  wherein 
he  hath  so  far  exceeded  those  his  arbitrary  violences  in  time  of  peace,  they 
who  before  hated  him  for  his  high  misgovernment,  nay  fought  against  him 
with  displayed  banners  in  the  field,  'now  applaud  him  and  extol  him  for 
the  wisest  and  most  religious  prince  that  lived.  By  so  strange  a  method 
amongst  the  mad  multitude  is  a  sudden  reputation  won,  of  wisdom  by  wil- 
fulness  and  subtle  shifts,  of  goodness  by  multiplying  evil,  of  piety  by  en 
deavouring  to  root  out  true  religion. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  of  his  adherents  never  loved  him,  never 
honoured  either  him  or  his  cause,  but  as  they  took  him  to  set  a  face  upon 
their  own  malignant  designs,  nor  bemoan  his  loss  at  all,  but  the  loss  of  their 
own  aspiring  hopes  :  like  those  captive  women,  whom  the  poet  notes  in 
his  Iliad,  to  have  bewailed  the  death  of  Patroclus  in  outward  show,  but 
indeed  their  own  condition. 

,  tifyuv  £'  xv-rW  xrfie  Bxdeq.  -  Horn.  Iliad,  -t. 


*  The  Presbyterians. 
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And  it  needs  must  be  ridiculous  to  any  judgment  unenthralled,  that  they, 
who  in  other  matters  express  so  little  fear  either  of  God  or  man,  should  in 
this  one  particular  outstrip  all  precisianism  with  their  scruples  and  cases, 
and  fill  men's  ears  continually  with  the  noise  of  their  conscientious  loyalty 
and  allegiance  to  the  king,  rebels  in  the  meanwhile  to  God  in  all  their 
actions  besides :  much  less  that  they,  whose  professed  loyalty  and  allegi 
ance  led  them  to  direct  arms  against  the  king's  person,  and  thought  him 
nothing  violated  by  the  sword  of  hostility  drawn  by  them  against  him, 
should  now  in  earnest  think  him  violated  by  the  unsparing  sword  of  justice, 
which  undoubtedly  so  much  the  less  in  vain  she  bears  among  men,  by  how 
much  greater  and  in  highest  place  the  offender.  Else  justice,  whether 
moral  or  political,  were  not  justice,  but  a  false  counterfeit  of  that  impartial 
and  godlike  virtue.  The  only  grief  is,  that  the  head  was  not  strook  off  to 
the  best  advantage  and  commodity  of  them  that  held  it  by  the  hair  :*  an 
ingrateful  and  perverse  generation,  who  having  first  cried  to  God  to  be  de 
livered  from  their  king,  now  murmur  against  God  that  heard  their  prayers, 
and  cry  as  loud  for  their  king  against  those  that  delivered  them.  But  as 
to  the  author  of  these  soliloquies,  whether  it  were  undoubtedly  the  late 
king,  as  is  vulgarly  believed,  or  any  secret  coadjutor,  and  some  stick  not 
to  name  him ;  it  can  add  nothing,  nor  shall  take  from  the  weight,  if  any 
be,  of  reason  which  he  brings.  But  allegations,  not  reasons,  are  the  main 
contents  of  this  book,  and  need  no  more  than  other  contrary  allegations  to 
lay  the  question  before  all  men  in  an  even  balance ;  though  it  were  sup 
posed,  that  the  testimony  of  one  man,  in  his  own  cause  affirming,  could 
be  of  any  moment  to  bring  in  doubt  the  authority  of  a  parliament  denying. 
But  if  these  his  fair-spoken  words  shall  be  here  fairly  confronted  and  laid 
parallel  to  his  own  far  differing  deeds,  manifest  and  visible  to  the  whole 
nation,  then  surely  we  may  look  on  them  who,  notwithstanding,  shall  persist 
to  give  to  bare  words  more  credit  than  to  open  deeds,  as  men  whose 
judgment  was  not  rationally  evinced  and  persuaded,  but  fatally  stupefied 
and  bewitched  into  such  a  blind  and  obstinate  belief:  for  whose  cure  it 
may  be  doubted,  not  whether  any  charm,  though  never  so  wisely  mur 
mured,  but  whether  any  prayer  can  be  available.  This  however  would 
be  remembered  and  well  noted,  that  while  the  king,  instead  of  that  repent 
ance  which  was  in  reason  and  in  conscience  to  be  expected  from  him, 
without  which  we  could  not  lawfully  readmit  him,  persists  here  to  maintain 
and  justify  the  most  apparent  of  his  evil  doings,  and  washes  over  with  a 
court-fucus  the  worst  and  foulest  of  his  actions,  disables  and  uncreates  the 
parliament  itself,  with  all  our  laws  and  native  liberties  that  ask  not  his 
leave,  dishonours  and  attaints  all  protestant  churches  not  prelatical,  and 
what  they  piously  reformed,  with  the  slander  of  rebellion,  sacrilege,  and 
hypocrisy ;  they,  who  seemed  of  late  to  stand  up  hottest  for  the  covenant, 
can  now  sit  mute  and  much  pleased  to  Jiear  all  these  opprobrious  things 
uttered  against  their  faith,  their  freedom,  and  themselves  in  their  own 
doings  made  traitors  to  boot:  the  divines,  also,  their  wizards,  can  be  so 
brazen  as  to  cry  Hosanna  to  this  his  book,  which  cries  louder  against  them 
for  no  disciples  of  Christ,  but  of  Iscariot ;  and  to  seem  now  convinced 
with  these  withered  arguments  and  reasons  here,  the  same  which  in  some 
other  writings  of  that  party,  and  in  his  own  former  declarations  and  ex 
presses,  they  have  so  often  heretofore  endeavoured  to  confute  and  to 
explode ;  none  appearing  all  this  while  to  vindicate  church  or  state  from 
these  calumnies  and  reproaches  but  a  small  handful  of  men,  whom  they 

*  The  author  adds  in  the  first  edition,  "  which  observation,  though  made  by  a  common 
enemy,  may  for  the  truth  of  it  hereafter  become  a  proverb." 

2N 
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defame  and  spit  at  with  all  the  odious  names  of  schism  and  sectarism.  I 
never  knew  that  time  in  England,  when  men  of  truest  religion  were  not 
counted  sectaries:  but  wisdom  now,  valour,  justice,  constancy,  prudence 
united  and  embodied  to  defend  religion  and  our  liberties,  both  by  word 
and  deed,  against  tyranny,  is  counted  schism  and  faction.  Thus  in  a 
graceless  age  things  of  highest  praise  and  imitation  under  a  right  name,  to 
make'them  infamous  and  hateful  to  the  people,  are  miscalled.  Certainly, 
if  ignorance  and  perverseness  will  needs  be  national  and  universal,  then 
they  who  adhere  to  wisdom  and  to  truth,  are  not  therefore  to  be  blamed, 
for  being  ^o  few  as  to  seem  a  sect  or  faction.  But  in  my  opinion  it  goes 
not  ill  with  that  people  where  these  virtues  grow  so  numerous  and  well 
joined  together,  as  to  resist  and  make  head  against  the  rage  and  torrent  of 
that  boisterous  folly  and  superstition,  that  possesses  and  hurries  on  the  vulgar 
sort.  This  therefore  we  may  conclude  to  be  a  high  honour  done  us  from 
God,  and  a  special  mark  of  his  favour,  whom  he  hath  selected  as  the  sole 
remainder,  after  all  these  changes  and  commotions,  to  stand  upright  and 
stedfast  in  his  cause ;  dignified  with  the  defence  of  truth  and  public  liberty ; 
while  others,  who  aspired  to  be  the  top  of  zealots,  and  had  almost  brought 
religion  to  a  kind  of  trading  monopoly,  have  not  only  by  their  late  silence 
and  neutrality  belied  their  profession,  but  foundered  themselves  and  their 
consciences,  to  comply  with  enemies  in  that  wicked  cause  and  interest, 
which  they  have  too  often  cursed  in  others,  to  prosper  now  in  the  same 
themselves. 


I.  Upon  the  Icing'' s  calling  this  last  parliament. 

THAT  which  the  king  lays  down  here  as  his  first  foundation,  and  as  it 
were  the  head  stone  of  his  whole  structure,  that  "  he  called  this  last  par 
liament,  not  more  by  others'  advice,  and  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  than 
by  his  own  choice  and  inclination;"  is  to  all  knowing  men  so  apparently 
not  true,  that  a  more  unlucky  and  inauspicious  sentence,  and  more  beto 
kening  the  downfall  of  his  whole  fabric,  hardly  could  have  come  into  his 
mind.  For  who  knows  not,  that  the  inclination  of  a  prince  is  best  known 
either  by  those  next  about  him,  and  most  in  favour  with  him,  or  by  the 
current  of  his  own  actions?  Those  nearest  to  this  king,  and  most  his 
favourites,  were  courtiers  and  prelates;  men  whose  chief  study  was  to  find 
out  which  way  the  king  inclined,  and  to  imitate  him  exactly:  how  these 
men  stood  affected  to  parliaments  cannot  be  forgotten.  No  man  but  may 
remember,  it  was  their  continual  exercise  to  dispute  and  preach  against 
them ;  and  in  their  common  discourse  nothing  was  more  frequent,  than 
that  "  they  hoped  the  king  should  now  have  no  need  of  parliaments  any 
more."  And  this  was  but  the  copy,  which  his  parasites  had  industriously 
taken  from  his  own  words  and  actions,  who  never  called  a  parliament  but 
to  supply  his  necessities ;  and  having  supplied  those,  as  suddenly  and 
ignominiously  dissolved  it,  without  redressing  any  one  grievance  of  the 
people :  sometimes  choosing  rather  to  miss  of  his  subsidies,  or  to  raise  them 
by  illegal  courses,  than  that  the  people  should  not  still  miss  of  their  hopes 
to  be  relieved  by  parliaments. 

The  first  he  broke  off  at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  for  no  other  cause  than 
to  protect  the  duke  of  Buckingham  against  them  who  had  accused  him, 
besides  other  heinous  crimes,  of  no  less  than  poisoning  the  deceased  king 
his  father ;  concerning  which  matter  the  declaration  of  "  No  more  Address^" 
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hath  sufficiently  informed  us.  And  still  the  latter  breaking  was  with  more 
affront  and  indignity  put  upon  the  house  and  her  worthiest  members,  than 
the  former.  Insomuch  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  in  a  proclamation 
he  seems  offended  at  the  very  rumour  of  a  parliament  divulged  among  the 
people  ;  as  if  he  had  taken  it  for  a  kind  of  slander,  that  men  should  think 
him  that  way  exorable,  much  less  inclined :  and  forbids  it  as  a  presumption 
to  prescribe  him  any  time  for  parliaments ;  that  is  to  say,  either  by  persua 
sion  or  petition,  or  so  much  as  the  reporting  of  such  a  rumour :  for  other 
manner  of  prescribing  was  at  that  time  not  suspected.  By  which  fierce 
edict,  the  people,  forbidden  to  complain,  as  well  as  forced  to  suffer,  began 
from  thenceforth  to  despair  of  parliaments.  Whereupon  such  illegal  ac 
tions,  and  especially  to  get  vast  sums  of  money,  were  put  in  practice  by  the 
king  and  his  new  officers,  as  monopolies,  compulsive  knighthoods,  coat, 
conduct,  and  ship-mone^,  the  seizing  not  of  one  Naboth's  vineyard,  but  of 
whole  inheritances,  under  the  pretence  of  forest  or  crown-lands ;  corruption 
and  bribery  compounded  for,  with  impunities  granted  for  the  future,  as 
gave  evident  proof,  that  the  king  never  meant,  nor  could  it  stand  with  the 
reason  of  his  affairs,  ever  to  recall  parliaments :  having  brought  by  these 
irregular  courses  the  people's  interest  and  his  own  to  so  direct  an  opposi 
tion,  that  he  might  foresee  plainly,  if  nothing  but  a  parliament  could  save 
the  people,  it  must  necessarily  be  his  undoing. 

Till  eight  or  nine  years  after,  proceeding  with  a  high  hand  in  these  enor 
mities,  and  having  the  second  time  levied  an  injurious  war  against  his  na 
tive  country  Scotland ;  and  finding  all  those  other  shifts  of  raising  money, 
which  bore  out  his  first  expedition,  now  to  fail  him,  not  "  of  his  own  choice 
and  inclination,"  as  any  child  may  see,  but  urged  by  strong  necessities,  and 
the  very  pangs  of  state,  which  his  own  violent  proceedings  had  brought 
him  to,  he  calls  a  parliament;  first  in  Ireland,  which  only  was  to  give  him 
four  subsidies  and  so  to  expire;  then  in  England,  where  his  first  demand 
was  but  twelve  subsidies  to  maintain  a  Scots  war,  condemned  and  abomi 
nated  by  the  whole  kingdom :  promising  their  grievances  should  be  con 
sidered  afterwards.  Which  when  the  parliament,  who  judged  that  war 
itself  one  of  their  main  grievances,  made  no  haste  to  grant,  not  enduring 
the  delay  of  his  impatient  will,  or  else  fearing  the  conditions  of  their  grant, 
he  breaks  off  the  whole  session,  and  dismisses  them  and  their  grievances 
with  scorn  and  frustration. 

Much  less  therefore  did  he  call  this  last  parliament  by  his  own  choice 
and  inclination ;  but  having  first  tried  in  vain  all  undue  ways  to  procure 
money,  his  army  of  their  own  accord  being  beaten  in  the  north,  the  lords 
petitioning,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  people  almost  hissing  him  and  his 
ill  acted  regality  off  the  stage,  compelled  at  length  both  by  his  wants  and 
by  his  fears,  upon  mere  extremity  he  summoned  this  last  parliament.  And 
how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  willingly  incline  to  parliaments,  who 
never  was  perceived  to  call  them  but  for  the  greedy  hope  of  a  whole  na 
tional  bribe,  his  subsidies;  and  never  loved,  never  fulfilled,  never  pro 
moted  the  true  end  of  parliaments,  the  redress  of  grievances ;  but  still  put 
them  off,  and  prolonged  them,  whether  gratified  or  not  gratified ;  and  was 
indeed  the  author  of  all  those  grievances  ?  To  say,  therefore,  that  he  called 
this  parliament  of  his  own  choice  and  inclination,  argues  how  little  truth 
we  can  expect  from  the  sequel  of  this  book,  which  ventures  in  the  very  first 
period  to  affront  more  than  one  nation  with  an  untruth  so  remarkable ;  and 
presumes  a  more  implicit  faith  in  the  people  of  England,  than  the  pope  ever 
commanded  from  the  Romish  laity ;  or  else  a  natural  sottishness  fit  to  be 
abused  and  ridden ;  while  in  the  judgment  of  wise  men,  by  laying  the  foun- 
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dation  of  his  defence  on  the  avouchment  of  that  which  is  so  manifestly  un 
true,  he  hath  given  a  worse  soil  to  his  own  cause,  than  when  his  whole 
forces  were  at  any  time  overthrown.  They  therefore,  who  think  such  great 
service  done  to  the  king's  affairs  in  publishing  this  book,  will  find  them 
selves  in  the  end  mistaken ;  if  sense  and  right  mind,  or  but  any  mediocrity 
of  knowledge  and  remembrance,  hath  not  quite  forsaken  men. 

But  to  prove  his  inclination  to  parliaments,  he  affirms  here,  "  to  have 
always  thought  the  right  way  of  them  most  safe  for  his  crown,  and  best 
pleasing  to  his  people."  What  he  thought,  we  know  not,  but  that  he  ever 
took  the  contrary  way,  we  saw ;  and  from  his  own  actions  we  felt  long  ago 
what  he  thought  of  parliaments  or  of  pleasing  his  people :  a  surer  evidence 
than  what  we  hear  now  too  late  in  words. 

He  alleges,  that  "  the  cause  of  forbearing  to  convene  parliaments  was 
the  sparks,  which  some  men's  distempers  there  studied  to  kindle."  They 
were  indeed  not  tempered  to  his  temper ;  for  it  neither  was  the  law,  nor  the 
rule,  by  which  all  other  tempers  were  to  be  tried ;  but  they  were  esteemed 
and  chosen  for  the  fittest  men,  in  their  several  counties,  to  allay  and  quench 
those  distempers,  which  his  own  inordinate  doings  had  inflamed.  And  if 
that  were  his  refusing  to  convene,  till  those  men  had  been  qualified  to  his 
temper,  that  is  to  say,  his  will,  we  may  easily  conjecture  what  hope  there 
was  of  parliaments,  had  not  fear  and  his  insatiate  poverty,  in  the  midst  of 
his  excessive  wealth,  constrained  him/ 

"  He  hoped  by  his  freedom  and  their  moderation  to  prevent  misunder 
standings."  And  wherefore  not  by  their  freedom  and  his  moderation? 
But  freedom  he  thought  too  high  a  word  for  them,  and  moderation  too 
mean  a  word  for  himself:  this  was  not  the  way  to  prevent  misunderstand 
ings.  He  still  "  feared  passion  and  prejudice  in  other  men ;"  not  in  him 
self:  "  and  doubted  not  by  the  weight  of  his"  own  "  reason,  to  counterpoise 
any  faction  ;"  it  being  so  easy  for  him,  and  so  frequent,  to  call  his  obstinacy 
reason,  and  other  men's  reason  faction.  We  in  the  mean  while  must  be 
lieve  that  wisdom  and  all  reason  came  to  him  by  title  with  his  crown ;  pas 
sion,  prejudice,  and  faction  came  to  others  by  being  subjects. 

"  He  was  sorry  to  hear,  with  what  popular  heat  elections  were  carried 
in  many  places."  Sorry  rather,  that  court-letters  and  intimations  prevailed 
no  more,  to  divert  or  to  deter  the  people  from  their  free  election  of  those  men, 
whom  they  thought  best  affected  to  religion  and  their  country's  liberty,  both 
at  that  time  in  danger  to  be  lost.  And  such  men  they  were,  as  by  the  king 
dom  were  sent  to  advise  him,  not  sent  to  be  cavilled  at,  because  elected, 
or  to  be  entertained  by  him  with  an  undervalue  and  misprision  of  their 
temper,  judgment,  or  affection.  In  vain  was  a  parliament  thought  fittest 
by  the  known  laws  of  our  nation,  to  advise  and  regulate  unruly  kings,  if 
they,  instead  of  hearkening  to  advice,  should  be  permitted  to  turn  it  off, 
and  refuse  it  by  vilifying  and  traducing  their  advisers,  or  by  accusing  of  a 
popular  heat  those  that  lawfully  elected  them. 

"  His  own  arid  his  children's  interest  obliged  him  to  seek,  and  to  pre 
serve  the  love  and  welfare  of  his  subjects."  Who  doubts  it?  But  the 
same  interest,  common  to  all  kings,  was  never  yet  available  to  make  them 
all  seek  that,  which  was  indeed  best  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  All 
men  by  their  own  and  their  children's  interest  are  obliged  to  honesty  and 
justice :  but  how  little  that  consideration  works  in  private  men,  how  much 
less  in  kings,  their  deeds  declare  best. 

"  He  intended  to  oblige  both  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  exceed  their 
desires,  did  they  but  pretend  to  any  modest  and  sober  sense ;"  mistaking 
the  whole  business  of  a  parliament ;  which  met  not  to  receive  from  him  ob- 
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ligations,  but  justice;  nor  he  to  expect  from  them  their  modesty,  but  their 
grave  advice,  uttered  with  freedom  in  the  public  cause.  His  talk  of  mo 
desty  in  their  desires  of  the  common  welfare  argues  him  not  much  to  have 
understood  what  he  had  to  grant,  who  misconceived  so  much  the  nature 
of  what  they  had  to  desire.  And  for  "  sober  sense,"  the  expression  was 
too  mean,  and  recoils  with  as  much  dishonour  upon  himself,  to  be  a  king 
where  sober  sense  could  possibly  be  so  wanting  in  a  parliament. 

"  The  odium  and  offences,  which  some  men's  rigour,  or  remissness  in 
church  and  state,  had  contracted  upon  his  government,  he  resolved  to  have 
expiated  with  better  laws  and  regulations."  And  yet  the  worst  of  misde 
meanors  committed  by  the  worst  of  all  his  favourites  in  the  height  of  their 
dominion,  whether  acts  of  rigour  or  remissness,  he  hath  from  time  to  time 
.continued,  owned,  and  taken  upon  himself  by  public  declarations,  as  often 
as  the  clergy,  or  any  other  of  his  instruments,  felt  themselves  overburdened 
with  the  people's  hatred.  And  who  knows  not  the  superstitious  rigour  of 
his  Sunday's  chapel,  and  the  licentious  remissness  of  his  Sunday's  theatre ; 
accompanied  with  that  reverend  statute  for  Dominical  jigs  and  maypoles, 
published  in  his  own  name,  and  derived  from  the  example  of  his  father 
James  ?  Which  testifies  all  that  rigour  in  superstition,  all  that  remissness 
in  religion,  to  have  issued  out  originally  from  his  own  house,  and  from  his 
own  authority.  Much  rather  then  may  those  general  miscarriages  in  state, 
his  proper  sphere,  be  imputed  to  no  other  person  chiefly  than  to  himself. 
And  which  of  all  those  oppressive  acts  or  impositions  did  he  ever  disclaim 
or  disavow,  till  the  fatal  awe  of  this  parliament  hung  ominously  over  him  ? 
Yet  here  he  smoothly  seeks  to  wipe  off  all  the  envy  of  his  evil  government 
upon  his  substitutes  and  under-officers ;  and  promises,  though  much  too  late, 
what  wonders  he  purposed  to  have  done  in  the  reforming  of  religion :  a 
work  wherein  all  his  undertakings  heretofore  declared  him  to  have  had  little 
or  no  judgment:  neither  could  his  breeding,  or  his  course  of  life,  acquaint 
him  with  a  thing  so  spiritual.  Which  may  well  assure  us  what  kind  of  re 
formation  we  could  expect  from  him ;  either  some  politic  form  of  an  imposed 
religion,  or  else  perpetual  vexation  and  persecution  to  all  those  that  com 
plied  not  with  such  a  form.  The  like  amendment  he  promises  in  state ;  not 
a  step  further  "  than  his  reason  and  conscience  told  him  was  fit  to  be  de 
sired;"  wishing  ahe  had  kept  within  those  bounds,  and  not  suffered  his 
own  judgment  to  have  been  overborne  in  some  things,"  of  which  things 
one  was  the  earl  of  Strafford's  execution.  And  what  signifies  all  this,  but 
that  still  his  resolution  was  the  same,  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  government  of 
his  own,  and  that  all  Britain  was  to  be  tied  and  chained  to  the  conscience, 
judgment,  and  reason  of  one  man ;  as  if  those  gifts  had  been  only  his  pecu 
liar  and  prerogative,  entailed  upon  him  with  his  fortune  to  be  a  king? 
Whenas  doubtless  no  man  so  obstinate,  or  so  much  a  tyrant,  but  professes 
to  be  guided  by  that  which  he  calls  his  reason  and  his  judgment,  though 
never  so  corrupted;  and  pretends  also  his  conscience.  In  the  meanwhile, 
for  any  parliament  or  the  whole  nation  to  have  either  reason,  judgment,  or 
conscience,  by  this  rule  was  altogether  in  vain,  if  it  thwarted  the  king's 
will ;  which  was  easy  for  him  to  call  by  any  other  plausible  name.  He 
himself  hath  many  times  acknowledged,  to  have  no  right  over  us  but  by 
law ;  and  by  the  same  law  to  govern  us :  but  law  in  a  free  nation  hath  been 
ever  public  reason,  the  enacted  reason  of  a  parliament ;  which  he  denying 
to  enact,  denies  to  govern  us  by  that  which  ought  to  be  our  law ;  interpo 
sing  his  own  private  reason,  which  to  us  is  no  law.  And  thus  we  find 
these  fair  and  specious  promises,  made  upon  the  experience  of  many  hard 
sufferings,  and  his  most  mortified  retirements,  being  thoroughly  sifted  to 
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contain  nothing  in  them  much  different  from  his  former  practices,  so  cross, 
and  so  reverse  to  all  his  parliaments,  and  both  the  nations  of  this  island. 
What  fruits  they  could  in  likelihood  have  produced  in  his  restorement,  is 
obvious  to  any  prudent  foresight. 

And  this  is  the  substance  or  his  first  section,  till  we  come  to  the  devout 
of  it,  modelled  into  the  form  of  a  private  psalter.  Which  they  who  so 
much  admire,  either  for  the  matter  of  the  manner,  may  as  well  admire  the 
archbishop's  late  breviary,  and  many  other  as  good  manuals  and  hand 
maids  of  Devotion,  the  lip- work  of  every  prelatical  liturgist,  clapped  together 
and  quilted  out  of  Scripture  phrase,  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  little  need 
of  Christian  diligence  or  judgment,  as  belongs  to  the  compiling  of  any 
ordinary  and  saleable  piece  of  English  divinity,  that  the  shops  value.  But 
he  who  from  such  a  kind  of  psalmistry,  or  any  other  verbal  devotion,  with 
out  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  suitable  deeds,  can  be  persuaded  of  a  zeal  and 
true  righteousness  in  the  person,  hath  much  yet  to  learn  ;  and  knows  not  that 
the  deepest  policy  of  a  tyrant  hath  been  ever  to  counterfeit  religious.  And 
Aristole  in  his  Politics  hath  mentioned  that  special  craft  among  twelve  other 
tyrannical  sophisms.  Neither  want  we  examples:  Andronicus  Commenus 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  though  a  most  cruel  tyrant,  is  reported  by  Nicetas, 
to  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  Saint  Paul's  epistles ;  and  by  continual 
study  had  so  incorporated  the  phrase  and  style  of  that  transcendant  apostle 
into  all  his  familiar  letters,  that  the  imitation  seemed  to  vie  with  the  original. 
Yet  this  availed  not  to  deceive  the  people  of  that  empire,  who,  notwith 
standing  his  saint's  vizard,  tore  him  to  pieces  for  his  tyranny.  From  stories 
of  this  nature  both  ancient  and  modern  which  abound,  the  poets  also,  and 
some  English,  have  been  in  this  point  so  mindful  of  decorum,  as  to  put 
never  more  pious  words  in  the  mouth  of  any  person,  than  of  a  tyrant.  I 
shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author,  wherein  the  king  might  be  less  con 
versant,  but  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  closet  companion  of  these 
his  solitudes,  William  Shakspeare  ;  who  introduces  the  person  of  Richard 
the  third,  speaking  in  as  high  a  strain  of  piety  and  mortification  as  is  uttered 
in  any  passage  of  this  book,  and  sometimes  to  the  same  sense  and  purpose 
with  some  words  in  this  place ;  "I  intended,"  saith  he,  "not  only  to  oblige 
my  friends  but  my  enemies."  The  like  saith  Richard,  Act  II.  Scene  1. 

£:  I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive, 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to  night ; 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility." 

Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the  whole  tragedy,  where 
in  the  poet  used  not  much  license  in  departing  from  the  truth  of  histon 
which  delivers  him  a  deep  dissembler,  not  of  his  affections  only,  but  ot 
religion. 

In  praying  therefore,  and  in  the  outward  work  of  devotion,  this  king  WL 
see  hath  not  at  all  exceeded  the  worst  of  kings  before  him.  But  herein 
the  worst  of  kings,  professing  Christianism,  have  by  far  exceeded  him. 
They,  for  aught  we  know,  have  still  prayed  their  own,  or  at  least  borrowed 
from  fit  authors.  But  this  king,  not  content  with  that  which,  although  in 
a  thing  holy,  is  no  holy  theft,  to  attribute  to  his  own  making  other  men's 
whole  prayers,  hath  as  it  were  unhallowed  and  unchristened  the  very  duty 
of  prayer  itself,  by  borrowing  to  a  Christian  use  prayers  offered  to  a  heathen 
god.  Who  would  have  imagined  so  little  fear  in  him  of  the  true  all-seeing 
Deity,  so  little  reverence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  office  is  to  dictate  and 
present  our  Christian  prayers,  so  little  care  of  truth  in  his  last  words,  or 
honour  to  himself,  or  to  his  friends,  or  sense  of  his  afflictions,  or  of  that  sad 
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hour  which  was  upon  him,  as  immediately  before  his  death  to  pop  into  the 
hand  of  that  great  bishop  who  attended  him,  for  a  special  relic  of  his 
saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen  word  for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen 
woman*  praying  to  a  heathen  god ;  and  that  in  no  serious  book,  but  the 
vain  amatorious  poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia ;  a  book  in  that  kind 
full  of  worth  and  wit,  but  among  religious  thoughts  and  duties  not  worthy  to 
be  named  ;  nor  to  be  read  at  any  time  without  good  caution,  much  less  in 
time  of  trouble  and  affliction  to  be  a  Christian's  prayer-book  ?  They  who 
are  yet  incredulous  of  what  I  tell  them  for  a  truth,  that  this  philippic  prayer 
is  no  part  of  the  king's  goods,  may  satisfy  their  own  eyes  at  leisure,  in  the 
3d  book  of  Sir  Philip's  Arcadia,  p.  248,  comparing  Pamela's  prayer  with 
the  first  prayer  of  his  majesty,  delivered  to  Dr.  Juxton  immediately  before 
his  death,  and  entitled  a  Prayer  in  time  of  Captivity,  printed  in  all  the  best 
editions  of  his  book.  And  since  there  be  a  crew  of  lurking  railers,  who  in 
their  libels,  and  their  fits  of  railing  up  and  down,  as  I  hear  from  others,  take 
it  so  currishly,  that  I  should  dare  to  tell  abroad  the  secrets  of  their  ^Egyptian 
Apis ;  to  gratify  their  gall  in  some  measure  yet  more,  which  to  them  will  be 
a  kind  of  alms,  (for  it  is  the  weekly  vomit  of  their  gall  which  to  most  of 
them  is  the  sole  means  of  their  feeding,)  that  they  may  not  starve  for  me, 
I  shall  gorge  them  once  more  with  this  digression  somewhat  larger  than 
before :  nothing  troubled  or  offended  at  the  working  upward  of  their  sale- 
venom  thereupon,  though  it  happen  to  asperse  me ;  being,  it  seems,  their 
best  livelihood,  and  the  only  use  or  good  digestion  that  their  sick  and 
perishing  minds  can  make  of  truth  charitably  told  them.  However,  to  the 
benefit  of  others  much  more  worth  the  gaining,  I  shall  proceed  in  my  asser 
tion  ;  that  if  only  but  to  taste  wittingly  of  meat  or  drink  offered  to  an  idol, 
be  in  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  judged  a  pollution  much  more  must  be  his 
sin,  who  takes  a  prayer  so  dedicated  into  his  mouth,  and  offers  it  to  God. 
Yet  hardly  it  can  be  thought  upon  (though  how  sad  a  thing!)  without  some 
kind  of  laughter  at  the  manner  and  solemn  transaction  of  so  gross  a  cozenage, 
that  he,  who  had  trampled  over  us  so  stately  and  so  tragically,  should  leave 
the  world  at  last  so  ridiculously  in  his  exit,  as  to  bequeath  among  his  deifying 
friends  that  stood  about  him  such  a  precious  piece  of  mockery  to  be  pub 
lished  by  them,  as  must  needs  cover  both  his  and  their  heads  with  shame, 
if  they  have  any  left.  Certainly  they  that  will  may  now  see  at  length  how 
much  they  were  deceived  in  him,  and  were  ever  like  to  be  hereafter,  who 
cared  not,  so  near  the  minute  of  his  death,  to  deceive  his  best  and  dearest 
friends  with  the  trumpery  of  such  a  prayer,  not  more  secretly  than  shame 
fully  purloined  ;  yet  given  them  as  the  royal  issue  of  his  own  proper  zeal. 
And  sure  it  was  the  hand  of  God  to  let  them  fall,  and  be  taken  in  such  a 
foolish  trap,  as  hath  exposed  them  to  all  derision ;  if  for  nothing  else,  to 
throw  contempt  and  disgrace  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  upon  this  his  idolized 
book,  and  the  whole  rosary  of  his  prayers ;  thereby  testifying  how  little  he 
excepted  them  from  those,  who  thought  no  better  of  the  living  God  than 
of  a  buzzard  idol,  fit  to  be  so  served  and  worshiped  in  reversion,  with  the 
polluted  arts  and  refuse  of  Arcadias  and  romances,  without  being  able  to 
discern  the  affront  rather  than  the  worship  of  such  an  ethnic  prayer.  But 
leaving  what  might  justly  be  offensive  to  God,  it  was  a  trespass  also  more 
than  usual  against  human  right,  which  commands,  that  every  author  should 
have  the  property  of  his  own  work  reserved  to  him  after  death,  as  well  as 
living.  Many  princes  have  been  rigorous  in  laying  taxes  on  their  subjects 
by  the  head,  but  of  any  king  heretofore  that  made  a  levy  upon  their  wit,  and 

*  The  second  edition  for  woman,  has  fiction. 
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seized  it  as  his  own  legitimate,  I  have  not  whom  beside  to  instance.  True 
it  is,  I  looked  rather  to  have  found  him  gleaning  out  of  books  written  pur 
posely  to  help  devotion.  And  if  in  likelihood  he  have  borrowed  much 
more  out  of  prayerbooks  than  out  of  pastorals,  then  are  these  painted  feathers, 
that  set  him  on  so  gay  among  the  people,  to  be  thought  few  or  none  of  them 
his  own.  But  if  from  his  divines  he  have  borrowed  nothing,  nothing  out 
of  all  the  magazine,  and  the  rheum  of  their  mellifluous  prayers  and  medita 
tions  let  them  who  now  mourn  for  him  as  for  Tamuz,  them  who  howl  in 
their  pulpits,  and  by  their  howling  declare  themselves  right  wolves,  remember 
and  consider  in  the  midst  of  their  hideous  faces,  when  they  do  only  not  cut 
their  flesh  from  him  like  those  rueful  priests  whom  Elijah  mocked  ;  that  he 
who  was  once  their  Ahab,  now  their  Josiah,  though  feigning  outwardly 
to  reverence  churchmen,  yet  here  hath  so  extremely  set  at  naught  both 
them  and  their  praying  faculty,  that  being  at  a  loss  himself  what  to  pray  in 
captivity,  he  consulted  neither  with  the  liturgy,  nor  with  the  directory,  but 
neglecting  the  huge  fardel  of  all  their  honeycomb  devotions,  went  directly 
where  he  doubted  not  to  find  better  praying  to  his  mind  with  Pamela,  in 
the  Countess's  Arcadia.  What  greater  argument  of  disgrace  and  ignominy 
could  have  been  thrown  with  cunning  upon  the  whole  clergy,  than  that  the 
king,  among  all  his  priestery,  and  all  those  numberless  volumes  of  their 
theological  distillations  not  meeting  with  one  man  or  book  of  that  coat  that 
could  befriend  him  with  a  prayer  in  captivity,  was  forced  to  rob  Sir  Philip 
and  his  captive  shepherdess  of  their  heathen  orisons  to  supply  in  any  fashion 
his  miserable  indigence,  not  of  bread,  but  of  a  single  prayer  to  God  ?  I 
say  therefore  not  of  bread,  for  that  want  may  befall  a  good  man  and  yet  not 
make  him  totally  miserable :  but  he  who  wants  a  prayer  to  beseech  God  in 
his  necessity,  it  is  inexpressible  how  poor  he  is ;  far  poorer  within  himself 
than  all  his  enemies  can  make  him.  And  the  unfitness,  the  indecency  of 
that  pitiful  supply  which  he  sought,  expresses  yet  further  the  deepness  of 
his  poverty. 

Thus  much  be  said  in  general  to  his  prayers,  and  in  special  to  that  Arcadian 
prayer  used  in  his  captivity ;  enough  to  undeceive  us  what  esteem  we  are 
to  set  upon  the  rest. 

For  he  certainly,  whose  mind  could  serve  him  to  seek  a  Christian  prayer 
out  of  a  pagan  legend,  and  assume  it  for  his  own,  might  gather  up  the  rest 
God  knows  from  whence ;  one  perhaps  out  of  the  French  Astraa,  another 
out  of  the  Spanish  Diana ;  Amadis  and  Palmerin  could  hardly  scape  him. 
Such  a  person  we  may  be  sure  had  it  not  in  him  to  make  a  prayer  of  his 
own,  or  at  least  would  excuse  himself  the  pains  and  cost  of  his  invention 
so  long  as  such  sweet  rhapsodies  of  heathenism  arid  knight-errantry  could 
yield  him  prayers.  How  dishonourable  then,  and  how  unworthy  of  a 
Christian  king,  were  these  ignoble  shifts  to  seem  holy,  and  to  get  a  saint- 
ship  among  the  ignorant  and  wretched  people  ;  to  draw  them  by  this  decep 
tion,  worse  than  all  his  former  injuries,  to  go  a  whoring  after  him  ?  And 
how  unhappy,  how  forsook  of  grace,  and  unbeloved  of  God  that  people, 
who  resolve  to  know  no  more  of  piety  or  of  goodness,  than  to  account 
him  their  chief  saint  and  martyr,  whose  bankrupt  devotion  came  not 
honestly  by  his  very  prayers  ;  but  having  sharked  them  from  the  mouth 
of  a  heathen  worshipper,  (detestable  to  teach  him  prayers !)  sold  them  to 
those  that  stood  and  honoured  him  next  to  the  Messiah,  as  his  own  heavenly 
compositions  in  adversity,  for  hopes  no  less  vain  and  presumptuous  (and 
death  at  that  time  so  imminent  upon  him)  than  by  these  goodly  relics  to  be 
held  a  saint  and  martyr  in  opinion  with  the  cheated  people ! 

And  thus  far  in  the  whole  chapter  we  have  seen  and  considered,  and  it 
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not  but  be  clear  to  all  men,  how,  and  for  what  ends,  what  concernments 
and  necessities,  the  late  king  was  no  wray  induced,  but  every  way  constrain 
ed,  to  call  this  last  parliament ;  yet  here  in  his  first  prayer  he  trembles  not 
to  avouch  as  in  the  ears  of  God,  "  That  he  did  it  with  an  upright  intention 
to  his  glory,  and  his  people's  good :"  of  which  dreadful  attestation,  how  sin 
cerely  meant,  God,  to  whom  it  was  avowed,  can  only  judge,  and  he  hath 
judged  already,  and  hath  written  his  impartial  sentence  in  characters  legible 
to  all  Christendom;  and  besides  hath  taught  us,  that  there  be  some,  whom 
he  hath  given  over  to  delusion,  whose  very  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled  ; 
of  whom  St.  Paul  to  Titus  makes  mention. 


//.  Upon  The  Earl  of  Straffortfs  Death. 

THIS  next  chapter  is  a  penitent  confession  of  the  king,  and  the  strangest, 
if  it  be  well  weighed,  that  ever  was  auricular.  For  he  repents  here  of 
giving  his  consent,  though  most  unwillingly,  to  the  most  seasonable  and 
solemn  piece  of  justice,  that  had  been  clone  of  many  years  in  the  land : 
but  his  sole  conscience  thought  the  contrary.  And  thus  was  the  welfare, 
the  safety,  and  within  a  little  the  unanimous  demand  of  three  populous 
nations,  to  have  attended  still  on  the  singularity  of  one  man's  opinionated 
conscience ;  if  men  had  always  been  so  to  tame  and  spiritless,  and  had  not 
unexpectedly  found  the  grace  to  understand,  that,  if  his  conscience  were  so 
narrow  and  peculiar  to  itself,  it  was  not  fit  his  authority  should  be  so  ample 
and  universal  over  others :  for  certainly  a  private  conscience  sorts  not  with 
a  public  calling,  but  declares  that  person  rather  meant  by  nature  for  a  private 
fortune. 

And  this  also  we  may  take  for  truth,  that  he,  whose  conscience  thinks  it 
sin  to  put  to  death  a  capital  offender,  will  as  oft  think  it  meritorious  to  kill 
a  righteous  person.  But  let  us  hear  what  the  sin  was,  that  lay  so  sore 
upon  him,  and,  as  one  of  his  prayers  given  to  Dr.  Juxton  testifies,  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death  ;  it  was  his  signing  the  bill  of  StrafFord's  execution  ; 
a  man  whom  all  men  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  impetu 
ous  instruments  that  the  king  had,  to  advance  any  violent  or  illegal  design. 
He  had  ruled  Ireland,  and  some  parts  of  England,  in  an  arbitrary  manner; 
had  endeavoured  to  subvert  fundamental  laws,  to  subvert  parliaments,  and 
to  incense  the  king  against  them ;  he  had  also  endeavoured  to  make  hos 
tility  between  England  and  Scotland ;  he  had  counselled  the  king,  to  call 
over  that  Irish  army  of  papists,  which  he  had  cunningly  raised,  to  reduce 
England,  as  appeared  by  good  testimony  then  present  at  the  consultation: 
for  which,  and  many  other  crimes  alleged  and  proved  against  him  in 
twenty-eight  articles,  he  was  condemned  of  high  treason  by  the  parliament. 
The  commons  by  far  the  greater  number  cast  him :  the  lords,  after  they 
had  been  satisfied  in  a  full  discourse  by  the  king's  solicitor,  and  the  opinions 
of  many  judges  delivered  in  their  house,  agreed  likewise  to  the  sentence 
of  treason.  The  people  universally  cried  out  for  justice.  None  were  his 
friends  but  courtiers  and  clergymen,  the  worst  at  that  time,  and  most  cor 
rupted  sort  of  men  ;  and  court  ladies,  not  the  best  of  women  ;  who,  when 
they  grow  to  that  insolence  as  to  appear  active  in  state-affairs,  are  the  cer 
tain  sign  of  a  dissolute,  degenerate,  and  pusillanimous  commonwealth. 
Last  of  all  the  king,  or  rather  first,  for  these  were  but  his  apes,  was  not 
satisfied  in  conscience  to  condemn  him  of  high  treason  ;  and  declared  to 
both  houses,  "  that  no  fears  or  respects  whatsoever  should  make  him  altei 
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that  resolution  founded  upon  his  conscience :"  either  then  his  resolution 
\vas  indeed  not  founded  upon  his  conscience,  or  his  conscience  received 
better  information,  or  else  both  his  conscience  and  this  his  strong  resolution 
strook  sail,  notwithstanding  these  glorious  words,  to  his  stronger  fear;  for 
within  a  few  days  after,  when  the  judges  at  a  privy  council  and  four  of  his 
elected  bishops  had  picked  the  thorn  out  of  his  conscience,  he  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  sign  the  bill  for  StrafTord's  execution.  And  yet  perhaps,  that 
it  wrung  his  conscience  to  condemn  the  earl  of  high  treason  is  not  unlikely ; 
not  because  he  thought  him  guiltless  of  highest  treason,  had  half  those 
crimes  been  committed  against  his  own  private  interest  or  person,  as  ap 
peared  plainly  by  his  charge  against  the  six  members ;  but  because  he 
knew  himself  a  principal  in  what  the  earl  was  but  his  accessory,  and 
thought  nothing  treason  against  the  commonwealth,  but  against  himself 
only. 

Had  he  really  scrupled  to  sentence  that  for  treason,  which  he  thought 
not  treasonable,  why  did  he  seem  resolved  by  the  judges  and  the  bishops? 
and  if  by  them  resolved,  how  comes  the  scruple  here  again?  It  was  not 
then,  as  he  now  pretends,  "  the  importunities  of  some,  and  the  fear  of 
many,"  which  made  him  sign,  'but  the  satisfaction  given  him  by  those 
judges  and  ghostly  fathers  of  his  own  choosing.  Which  of  him  shall  we 
believe?  for  he  seems  not  one,  but  double;  either  here  we  must  not  be 
lieve  him  professing  that  his  satisfaction  was  but  seemingly  received  and 
out  of  fear,  or  else  we  may  as  well  believe  that  the  scruple  was  no  real 
scruple,  as  we  can  believe  him  here  against  himself  before,  that  the  satis 
faction  then  received  was  no  real  satisfaction.  Of  such  a  variable  and 
fleeting  conscience  what  hold  can  be  taken  ?  But  that  indeed  it  was  a  facile 
conscience,  and  could  dissemble  satisfaction  when  it  pleased,  his  own  en 
suing  actions  declared ;  being  soon  after  found  to  have  the  chief  hand  in 
a  most  detested  conspiracy  against  the  parliament  and  kingdom,  as  by- 
letters  and  examinations  of  Percy,  Goring,  and  other  conspirators  came  to 
light;  that  his  intention  was  to  rescue  the  earl  of  Strafford,  by  seizing  on 
the  Tower  of  London ;  to  bring  up  the  English  army  out  of  the  North, 
joined  with  eight  thousand  Irish  papists  raised  by  Strafford,  and  a  French 
army  to  be  landed  at  Portsmouth,  against  the  parliament  and  their  friends. 
For  which  purpose  the  king,  though  requested  by  both  houses  to  disband 
those  Irish  papists,  refused  to  do  it,  and  kept  them  still  in  arms  to  his  own 
purposes.  No  marvel  then,  if,  being  as  deeply  criminous  as  the  earl  him 
self,  it  stung  his  conscience  to  adjudge  to  death  those  misdeeds,  whereof 
himself  had  been  the  chief  author:  no  marvel  though  instead  of  blaming 
and  detesting  his  ambition,  his  evil  counsel,  his  violence,  and  oppression 
of  the  people,  he  fall  to  praise  his  great  abilities;  and  with  scholastic 
flourishes  beneath  the  decency  of  a  king,  compares  him  to  the  sun,  which 
in  all  figurative  use  and  significance  bears  allusion  to  a  king,  not  to  a  sub 
ject  :  no  marvel  though  he  knit  contradictions  as  close  as  words  can  lie 
together,  "  not  approving  in  his  judgment,"  and  yet  approving  in  his  sub 
sequent  reason  all  that  Strafford  did,  as  "  driven  by  the  necessity  of  times, 
and  the  temper  of  that  people ;"  for  this  excuses  all  his  misdemeanors. 
Lastly,  no  marvel  that  he  goes  on  building  many  fair  and  pious  conclusions 
upon  false  and  wicked  premises,  which  deceive  the  common  reader,  not 
well  discerning  the  antipathy  of  such  connexions*:  but  this  is  the  marvel, 
and  may  be  the  astonishment,  of  all  that  have  a  conscience,  how  he  durst 
in  the  sight  of  God  (and  with  the  same  words  of  contrition  wherewith 
David  repents  the  murdering  of  Uriah)  repent  his  lawful  compliance  to  that 
just  act  of  not  saving  him,  whom  he  ought  to  have  delivered  up  to  speedy 
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punishment ;  though  himself  the  guiltier  of  the  two.  If  the  deed  were 
so  sinful,  to  have  put  to  death  so  great  a  malefactor,  it  would  have  taken 
much  doubtless  from  the  heaviness  of  his  sin,  to  have  told  God  in  his  con 
fession,  how  he  laboured,  what  dark  plots  he  had  contrived,  into  what  a 
league  entered,  and  with  what  conspirators,  against  his  parliament  and 
kingdoms,  to  have  rescued  from  the  claim  of  justice  so  notable  and  so  dear 
an  instrument  of  tyranny ;  which  would  have  been  a  story,  no  doubt,  as 
pleasing  in  the  ears  of  Heaven,  as  all  these  equivocal  repentances.  For  it 
was  fear,  and  nothing  else,  which  made  him  feign  before  both  the  scruple 
and  the  satisfaction  of  his  conscience,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  mind  :  his  first 
fear  pretended  conscience,  that  he  might  be  borne  with  to  refuse  signing ; 
his  latter  fear,  being  more  urgent,  made  him  find  a  conscience  both  to  sign, 
and  to  be  satisfied.  As  for  repentance,  it  came  not  on  him  till  a  long  time 
after ;  when  he  saw  "^ie  could  have  suffered  nothing  more,  though  he  had 
denied  that  bill."  For  how  could  he  understandingly  repent  of  letting 
that  be  treason  which  the  parliament  and  whole  nation  so  judged?  This 
was  that  which  repented  him,  to  have  given  up  to  just  punishment  so  stout 
a  champion  of  his  designs,  who  might  have  been  so  useful  to  him  in  his 
following  civil  broils.  It  was  a  worldly  repentance,  not  a  conscientious ; 
or  else  it  was  a  strange  tyranny,  which  his  conscience  had  got  over  him, 
to  vex  him  like  an  evil  spirit  for  doing  one  act  of  justice,  and  by  that 
means  to  "  fortify  his  resolution"  from  ever  doing  so  any  more.  That  mind 
must  neecjs  be  irrecoverably  depraved,  which,  either  by  chance  or  impor 
tunity,  tasting  but  once  of  one  just  deed,  spatters  at  it,  and  abhors  the  relish 
ever  after.  To  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  woe  was  denounced  by  our  Sa 
viour,  for  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,  though  a  gnat  were 
to  be  strained  at :  but  to  a  conscience  with  whom  one  good  deed  is  so  hard 
to  pass  down  as  to  endanger  almost  a  choking,  and  bad  deeds  without 
number,  though  as  big  and  bulky  as  the  ruin  of  three  kingdoms,  go  down 
currently  without  straining,  certainly  a  far  greater  woe  appertains.  If  his 
conscience  were  come  to  that  unnatural  dyscrasy,  as  to  digest  poison  and 
to  keck  at  wholesome  food,  it  was  not  for  the  parliament,  or  any  of  his 
kingdoms,  to  feed  with  him  any  longer.  Which  to  conceal  he  would  per 
suade  us,  that  the  parliament  also  in  their  conscience  escaped  not  "  some 
touches  of  remorse"  for  putting  Strafford  to  death,  in  forbidding  it  by  an 
after-act  to  be  a  precedent  for  the  future.  But,  in  a  fairer  construction, 
that  act  implied  rather  a  desire  in  them  to  pacify  the  king's  mind,  whom 
they  perceived  by  this  means  quite  alienated :  in  the  mean  while  not  ima 
gining  that  this  after-act  should  be  retorted  on  them  to  tie  up  justice  for 
the  time  to  come  upon  like  occasion,  whether  this  were  made  a  precedent 
or  not,  no  more  than  the  want  of  such  a  precedent,  if  it  had  been  wanting, 
had  been  available  to  hinder  this. 

But  how  likely  is  it,  that  this  after-act  argued  in  the  parliament  their 
least  repenting  for  the  death  of  Strafford,  when  it  argued  so  little  in  the 
king  himself:  who,  notwithstanding  this  after-act,  which  had  his  own  hand 
and  concurrence,  if  not  his  own  instigation,  within  the  same  year  accused 
of  high  treason  no  less  than  six  members  at  once  for  the  same  pretended 
crimes,  which  his  conscience  would  not  yield  to  think  treasonable  in  the 
earl :  so  that  this  his  subtle  argument  to  fasten  a  repenting,  and  by  that 
means  a  guiltiness  of  Stratford's  death  upon  the  parliament,  concludes 
upon  his  own  head  ;  and  shows  us  plainly,  that  either  nothing  in  his  judg 
ment  was  treason  against  the  commonwealth,  but  only  against  the  king's 
person ;  (a  tyrannical  principle !)  or  that  his  conscience  was  a  perverse 
and  prevaricating  conscience,  to  scruple  that  the  commonwealth  should 
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punish  for  treasonous  in  one  eminent  offender  that  which  he  himself  sought 
so  vehemently  to  have  punished  in  six  guiltless  persons.  If  this  were 
"  that  touch  of  conscience,  which  he  bore  with  greater  regret"  than  for 
any  sin  committed  in  his  life,  whether  it  were  that  proditory  aid  sent  to 
Rochel  and  religion  abroad,  or  that  prodigality  of  shedding  blood  at  home, 
to  a  million  of  his  subjects'  lives  not  valued  in  comparison  to  one  Strafford ; 
we  may  consider  yet  at  last,  what  true  sense  and  feeling  could  be  in  that 
conscience,  and  what  fitness  to  be  the  master  conscience  of  three  king 
doms. 

But  the  reason  why  he  labours,  that  we  should  take  notice  of  so  much 
"  tenderness  and  regret  in  his  soul  for  having  any  hand  in  Stafford's  death,'7 
is  worth  the  marking  ere  we  conclude :  "he  hoped  it  wrould  be  some  evi 
dence  before  God  and  man  to  all  posterity,  that  he  was  far  from  bearing  that 
vast  load  and  guilt  of  blood"  laid  upon  him  by  others :  which  hath  the  like 
ness  of  a  subtle  dissimulation  ;  bewailing  the  blood  of  one  man,  his  commo 
dious  instrument,  put  to  death  most  justly,  though  by  him  unwillingly,  that 
we  might  think  him  too  tender  to  shed  willingly  the  blood  of  those  thou 
sands  whom  he  counted  rebels.  And  thus  by  dipping  voluntarily  his  fin 
ger's  end,  yet  with  show  of  great  remorse,  in  the  blood  of  Strafford,  whereof 
all  men  clear  him,  he  thinks  to  scape  that  sea  of  innocent  blood,  wherein 
his  own  guilt  inevitably  hath  plunged  him  all  over.  And  we  may  well  per 
ceive  to  what  easy  satisfactions  and  purgations  he  had  inured  his  secret 
conscience,  who  thought  by  such  weak  policies  and  ostentations  as  these  to 
gain  belief  and  absolutions  from  understanding  men. 


III.   Upon  his  going  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

CONCERNING  his  unexcusable  and  hostile  march  from  the  court  to  the 
house  of  commons,  there  needs  not  much  be  said  ;  for  he  confesses  it  to  be 
an  act,  which  most  men,  whom  he  calls  "his  enemies,"  cried  shame  upon, 
"indifferent  men  grew  jealous  of  and  fearful,  and  many  of  his  friends  re 
sented,  as  a  motion  arising  rather  from  passion  than  reason :"  he  himself,  in 
one  of  his  answers  to  both  houses,  made  profession  to  be  convinced,  that  it 
was  a  plain  breach  of  their  privilege  ;  yet  here,  like  a  rotten  building  newly 
trimmed  over,  he  represents  it  speciously  and  fraudulently,  to  impose  upon 
the  simple  reader ;  and  seeks  by  smooth  and  supple  words  not  here  only, 
but  through  his  whole  book,  to  make  some  beneficial  use  or  other  even  of 
his  worst  miscarriages. 

"  These  men,"  saith  he,  meaning  his  friends,  "  knew  not  the  just  motives 
and  pregnant  grounds  with  which  I  thought  myself  furnished ;"  to  wit, 
against  the  five  members,  whom  he  came  to  drag  out  of  the  house.  His 
best  friends  indeed  knew  not,  nor  could  ever  know,  his  motives  to  such  a 
riotous  act;  and  had  he  himself  known  any  just  grounds,  he  was  not  igno 
rant  how  much  it  might  have  tended  to  his  justifying,  had  he  named  them 
in  this  place,  and  not  concealed  them.  But  suppose  them  real,  suppose 
them  known,  what  was  this  to  that  violation  and  dishonour  put  upon  the 
whole  house,  whose  very  door  forcibly  kept  open,  and  all  the  passages  near 
it,  he  beset  with  swords  and  pistols  cocked  and  menaced  in  the  hands  of 
about  three  hundred  swaggerers  and  ruffians,  who  but  expected,  nay  audibly 
called  for,  the  word  of  onset  to  begin  a  slaughter  ? 

"He  had  discovered,  as  he  thought,  unlawful  correspondences,  which 
they  had  used,  and  engagements  to  embroil  his  kingdoms  ;"  and  remembers 
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not  his  own  unlawful  correspondences  and  conspiracies  with  the  Irish  army 
of  papists,  with  the  French  to  land  at  Portsmouth,  and  his  tampering  both 
with  the  English  arid  Scots  army  to  come  up  against  the  parliament :  the 
least  of  which  attempts,  by  whomsoever,  was  no  less  than  manifest  treason 
against  the  commonwealth. 

If  to  demand  justice  on  the  five  members  were  his  plea,  for  that  which 
they  with  more  reason  might  have  demanded  justice  upon  him,  (I  use  his 
own  argument,)  there  needed  not  so  rough  assistance.  If  he  had  "  resolved 
to  bear  that  repulse  with  patience,"  which  his  queen  by  her  words  to  him 
at  his  return  little  thought  he  would  have  done,  wherefore  did  he  provide 
against  it  with  such  an  armed  and  unusual  force  ?  but  his  heart  served  him 
not  to  undergo  the  hazard  that  such  a  desperate  scuffle  would  have  brought 
him  to.  But  wherefore  did  he  go  at  all,  it  behoving  him  to  know  there 
were  two  statutes,  that  declared  he  ought  first  to  have  acquainted  the  par 
liament,  who  were  the  accusers,  which  he  refused  to  do,  though  still  pro 
fessing  to  govern  by  law,  and  still  justifying  his  attempts  against  law  ? 
And  when  he  saw  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  attaint  them  but  by  a  fair 
trial,  as  was  offered  him  from  time  to  time,  for  want  of  just  matter  which 
yet  never  came  to  light,  he  let  the  business  fall  of  his  own  accord ;  and  all 
those  pregnancies  and  just  motives  came  to  just  nothing. 

"He  had  no  temptation  of  displeasure  or  revenge  against  those  men:" 
none  but  what  he  thirsted  to  execute  upon  them,  for  the  constant  opposition 
which  they  made  against  his  tyrannous  proceedings,  and  the  love  and  repu 
tation  which  they  therefore  had  among  the  people ;  but  most  immediately, 
for  that  they  were  supposed  the  chief,  by  whose  activity  those  twelve  pro 
testing  bishops  were  but  a  week  before  committed  to  the  Tower.  • 

"He  missed  but  little  to  have  produced  writings  under  some  men's  own 
hands."  But  yet  he  missed,  though  their  chambers,  trunks,  and  studies 
were  sealed  up  and  searched;  yet  not  found  guilty.  "Providence  would 
not  have  it  so."  Good  Providence!  that  curbs  the  raging  of  proud  mo- 
narchs,  as  well  as  of  mad  multitudes.  "Yet  he  wanted  not  such  probabili 
ties"  (for  his  pregnant  is  come  now  to  probable)  "  as  were  sufficient  to  raise 
jealousies  in  any  king's  heart ;"  and  thus  his  pregnant  motives  are  at  last 
proved  nothing  but  a  tympany,  or  a  Queen  Mary's  cushion ;  for  in  any 
king's  heart,  as  kings  go  now,  what  shadowy  conceit  or  groundless  toy  will 
not  create  a  jealousy? 

"  That  he  had  designed  to  insult  the  house  of  commons,"  taking  God  to 
witness,  he  utterly  denies ;  yet  in  his  answer  to  the  city,  maintains  that  "  any 
course  of  violence  had  been  very  justifiable."  And  we  may  then  guess 
how  far  it  was  from  his  design:  however,  it  discovered  in  him  an  ex 
cessive  eagerness  to  be  avenged  on  them  that  crossed  him  ;  and  that  to  have 
his  will,  he  stood  not  to  do  things  never  so  much  below  him.  What  a  be 
coming  sight  it  was,  to  see  the  king  of  England  one  while  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  by-and-by  in  the  Guildhall  among  the  liveries  and  manufac 
turers,  prosecuting  so  greedily  the  track  of  five  or  six  fled  subjects;  himself 
not  the  solicitor  only,  but  the  pursuivant  and  the  apparitor  of  his  own  par 
tial  cause !  And  although  in  his  answers  to  the  parliament,  he  hath  con 
fessed,  first,  that  his  manner  of  prosecution  was  illegal,  next  "  that  as  he 
once  conceived  he  had  ground  enough  to  accuse  them,  so  at  length  that  he 
found  as  good  cause  to  desert  any  prosecution  of  them;"  yet  here  he  seems 
to  reverse  all,  and  against  promise  takes  up  his  old  deserted  accusation,  that 
he  might  have  something  to  excuse  himself,  instead  of  giving  due  reparation, 
which  he  always  refused  to  give  them  whom  he  had  so  dishonoured. 

"  That  I  went,"  saith  he  of  his  going  to  his  house  of  commons,  "  attended 
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with  some  gentlemen ,"  gentlemen  indeed !  the  ragged  infantry  of  stews  and 
brothels  ;  the  spawn  and  shipwreck  of  taverns  and  dicing-houses :  and  then 
he  pleads,  "  it  was  no  unwonted  thing  for  the  majesty  and  safety  of  a  king 
to  be  so  attended,  especially  in  discontented  times."  An  illustrious  majesty 
no  doubt,  so  attended !  a  becoming  safety  for  the  king  of  England,  placed 
in  the  fidelity  of  such  guards  and  champions !  happy  times,  when  braves  and 
hacksters,  the  only  contented  members  of  his  government,  were  thought  the 
fittest  and  the  faithfullest  to  defend  his  person  against  the  discontents  of  a 
parliament  and  all  good  men!  Were  those  the  chosen  ones  to  " preserve 
reverence  to  him,"  while  he  entered  "unassured,"  and  full  of  suspicions, 
into  his  great  and  faithful  counsel?  Let  God  then  and  the  world  judge, 
whether  the  cause  were  not  in  his  own  guilty  and  unwarrantable  doings : 
the  house  of  commons,  upon  several  examinations  of  this  business,  declared 
it  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  coming  of  those  soldiers,  papists,  and  others, 
with  the  king,  was  to  take  away  some  of  their  members,  and  in  case  of  op 
position  or  denial,  to  have  fallen  upon  the  house  in  a  hostile  manner.  This 
the  king  here  denies ;  adding  a  fearful  imprecation  against  his  own  life,  "  if 
he  purposed  any  violence  or  oppression  against  the  innocent,  then,"  saith 
he,  "let  the  enemy  prosecute  my  soul,  and  tread  my  life  to  the  ground,  and 
,lay  my  honour  in  the  dust."  "What  need  then  more  disputing?  He  ap 
pealed  to  God's  tribunal,  and  behold !  God  hath  judged  and  done  to  him 
in  the  sight  of  all  men  according  to  the  verdict  of  his  own  mouth :  to  be  a 
warning  to  all  kings  hereafter  how  they  use  presumptuously  the  words  and 
protestations  of  David,  without  the  spirit  and  conscience  of  David.  And 
the  king's  admirers  may  here  see  their  madness,  to  mistake  this  book  for  a 
monument  of  his  worth  and  wisdom,  whenas  indeed  it  is  his  doomsday- 
book  ;  not  like  that  of  William  the  Norman  his  predecessor,  but  the  record 
and  memorial  of  his  condemnation ;  and  discovers  whatever  hath  befallen 
him,  to  have  been  hastened  on  from  divine  justice  by  the  rash  and  incon 
siderate  appeal  of  his  own  lips.  But  what  evasions,  what  pretences,  though 
never  so  unjust  and  empty,  will  he  refuse  in  matters  more  unknown,  and 
more  involved  in  the  mists  and  intricacies  of  state,  who,  rather  than  not 
justify  himself  in  a  thing  so  generally  odious,  can  flatter  his  integrity  with 
such  frivolous  excuses  against  the  manifest  dissent  of  all  men,  whether  ene 
mies,  neuters,  or  friends?  But  God  and  his  judgments  have  not  been 
mocked ;  and  good  men  may  well  perceive  what  a  distance  there  was  ever 
like  to  be  between  him  and  his  parliament,  and  perhaps  between  him  and 
all  amendment,  who  for  one  good  deed,  though  but  consented  to,  asks  God 
forgiveness ;  and  from  his  worst  deeds  done,  takes  occasion  to  insist  upon 
his  righteousness ! 


IV.   Upon  the  Insolency  of  the  tumults. 

WE  have  here,  I  must  confess,  a  neat  and  well-couched  invective  against 
tumults,  expressing  a  true  fear  of  them  in  the  author;  but  yet  so  handsomely 
composed,  and  withal  so  feelingly,  that,  to  make  a  royal  comparison,  I  be 
lieve  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon  could  not  have  composed  it  better. 
Yet  Rehoboam  had  more  cause  to  inveigh  against  them  ;  for  they  had  stoned 
his  tribute-gatherer,  and  perhaps  had  as  little  spared  his  own  person,  had 
he  not  with  all  speed  betaken  him  to  his  chariot.  But  this  king  hath  stood 
the  worst  of  them  in  his  own  house  without  danger,  when  his  coach  and 
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horses,  in  a  panic  fear,  have  been  to  seek:  which  argues,  that  the  tumults  at 
Whitehall  were  nothing  so  dangerous  as  those  at  Sechem. 

But  the  matter  here  considerable,  is  not  whether  the  king  or  his  house 
hold  rhetoricians  have  a  pithy  declamation  against  tumults;  but  first, 
whether  these  were  tumults  or  not ;  next,  if  they  were,  whether  the  king 
himself  did  not  cause  them.  Let  us  examine  therefore  how  things  at  that 
time  stood.  The  king,  as  before  hath  been  proved,  having  both  called  this 
parliament  unwillingly,  and  as  unwillingly  from  time  to  time  condescended 
to  their  several  acts,  carrying  on  a  disjoint  and  private  interest  of  his  own, 
and  not  enduring  to  be  so  crossed  and  overswayed,  especially  in  the  exe 
cuting  of  his  chief  and  boldest  instrument,  the  deputy  of  Ireland  first  tempts 
the  English  army,  with  no  less  reward  than  the  spoil  of  London,  to  come 
up  and  destroy  the  parliament.  That  being  discovered  by  some  of  the  offi 
cers,  who,  though  bad  enough,  yet  abhorred  so  foul  a  deed ;  the  king,  har 
dened  in  his  purpose,  tempts  them  the  second  time  at  Burrowbridge, 
promises  to  pawn  his  jewels  for  them,  and  that  they  should  be  met  and  as 
sisted  (would  they  but  march  on)  with  a  gross  body  of  horse  under  the  earl 
of  Newcastle.  He  tempts  them  yet  the  third  time,  though  after  discovery, 
and  his  own  abjuration  to  have  ever  tempted  them,  as  is  affirmed  in  the 
declaration  of  "No  more  Addresses."  Neither  this  succeeding,  he  turns 
him  next  to  the  Scotch  army,  and  by  his  own  credential  letters  given  to 
0  Neal  and  Sir  John  Henderson,  baits  his  temptation  with  a  richer  reward ; 
not  only  tq  have  the  sacking  of  London,  but  four  northern  counties  to 
be  made  Scottish,  with  jewels  of  great  value  to  be  given  in  pawn  the  while. 
But  neither  would  the  Scots,  for  any  promise  of  reward,  be  brought  to  such 
an  execrable  and  odious  treachery :  but  with  much  honesty  gave  notice  of 
the  king's  design  both  to  the  parliament  and  city  of  London.  The  parliament 
moreover  had  intelligence,  and  the  people  could  not  but  discern,  that  there 
was  a  bitter  and  malignant  party  grown  up  now  to  such  a  boldness,  as  to 
give  out  insolent  and  threatening  speeches  against  the  parliament  itself. 
Besides  this,  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  now  broke  out;  and  a  conspiracy 
in  Scotland  had  been  made,  while  the  king  was  there,  against  some  chief 
members  of  that  parliament;  great  numbers  here  of  unknown  and  suspicious 
persons  resorted  to  the  city.  The  king,  being  returned  from  Scotland,  pre 
sently  dismisses  that  guard,  which  the  parliament  thought  necessary  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  dangers  to  have  about  them,  and  puts  another  guard  in 
their  place,  contrary  to  the  privilege  of  that  high  court,  and  by  such  a  one 
commanded,  as  made  them  no  less  doubtful  of  the  guard  itself.  Which 
they  therefore,  upon  some  ill  effects  thereof  first  found,  discharge ;  deeming 
it  more  safe  to  sit  free,  though  without  guard,  in  open  danger,  than  enclosed 
with  a  suspected  safety.  The  people  therefore,  lest  their  worthiest  and  most 
faithful  patriots,  who  had  exposed  themselves  for  the  public,  and  whom  they 
saw  now  left  naked,  should  want  aid,  or  be  deserted  in  the  midst  of  these 
dangers,  came  in  multitudes,  though  unarmed,  to  witness  their  fidelity  and 
readiness  in  case  of  any  violence  offered  to  the  parliament.  The  king,  both 
envying  to  see  the  people's  love  thus  devolved  on  another  object,  and 
doubting  lest  it  might  utterly  disable  him  to  do  with  parliaments  as  he  was 
wont  sent  a  message  into  the  city  forbidding  such  resorts.  The  parliament 
also  both  by  what  was  discovered  to  them,  and  what  they  saw  m  a  ma 
lignant  party,  (some  of  which  had  already  drawn  blood  in  a  fray  or  two  at 
the  court  gate,  and  even  at  their  own  gate  in  Westminster-hall,)  conceiving 
themselves  to  be  still  in  danger  where  they  sat,  sent  a  most  reasonable  and 
just  petition  to  the  king,  that  a  guard  might  be  allowed  them  out  of  the 
city,  whereof  the  king's  own  chamberlain  the  earl  of  Essex,  might  havrj 
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command  ;  it  being  the  right  of  inferior  courts  to  make  choice  of  their  own 
guard.  This  the  king  refused  to  do,  and  why  he  refused  the  very  next  day 
made  manifest :  for  on  that  day  it  was  that  he  sallied  out  from  Whitehall, 
with  those  trusty  myrmidons,  to  block  up  or  give  assault  to  the  house  of 
commons.  He  had,  besides  all  this,  begun  to  fortify  his  court,  and  enter 
tained  armed  men  not  a  few ;  who,  standing  at  his  palace  gate,  reviled  and 
with  drawn  swords  wounded  many  of  the  people,  as  they  went  by  unarmed, 
and  in  a  peaceable  manner,  whereof  some  died.  The  passing  by  of  a  mul 
titude,  though  neither  to  St.  George's  feast,  nor  to  a  tilting,  certainly  of  it 
self  was  no  tumult ;  the  expression  of  their  loyalty  and  steadfastness  to  the 
parliament,  whose  lives  and  safeties  by  more  than  slight  rumours  they 
doubted  to  be  in  danger,  was  no  tumult.  If  it  grew  to  be  so,  the  cause 
was  in  the  king  himself  and  his  injurious  retinue,  who  both  by  hostile  pre 
parations  in  the  court,  and  by  actual  assailing  of  the  people,  gave  them  just 
cause  to  defend  themselves. 

Surely  those  unarmed  and  petitioning  people  needed  not  have  been  so 
formidable  to  any,  but  to  such  whose  consciences  misgave  them  how  ill 
they  had  deserved  of  the  people;  and  first  began  to  injure  them,  because 
they  justly  feared  it  from  them ;  and  then  ascribe  that  to  popular  tumult, 
which  was  occasioned  by  their  own  provoking. 

And  that  the  king  was  so  emphatical  and  elaborate  on  this  theme  against 
tumults,  and  expressed  with  such  a  vehemence  his  hatred  of  them,  will 
redound  less  perhaps  than  he  was  aware  to  the  commendation  of  his  govern 
ment.  For  besides  that  in  good  governments  they  happen  seldomest,  and 
rise  not  without  cause,  if  they  prove  extreme  and  pernicious,  they  were 
never  counted  so  to  monarchy,  but  to  monarchical  tyranny;  and  extremes 
one  with  another  are  at  most  antipathy.  If  then  the  king  so  extremely 
stood  in  fear  of  tumults,  the  inference  will  endanger  him  to  be  the  other 
extreme.  Thus  far  the  occasion  of  this  discourse  against  tumults :  now  to 
the  discourse  itself,  voluble  enough,  and  full  of  sentence,  but  that,  for  the 
most  part,  either  specious  rather  than  solid,  or  to  his  cause  nothing  per 
tinent. 

"  He  never  thought  anything  more  to  presage  the  mischiefs  that  ensued, 
than  those  tumults."  Then  was  his  foresight  but  short,  and  much  mis 
taken.  Those  tumults  were  but  the  mild  effects  of  an  evil  and  injurious 
reign  ;  not  signs  of  mischiefs  to  come,  but  seeking  relief  for  mischiefs  past: 
those  signs  were  to  be  read  more  apparent  in  his  rage  and  purposed  revenge 
of  those  free  expostulations  and  clamours  of  the  people  against  his  lawless 
government.  "Not  any  thing,"  saith  he,  "portends  more  God's  displea 
sure  against  a  nation,  than  when  he  suffers  the  clamours  of  the  vulgar  to 
pass  all  bounds  of  law  and  reverence  to  authority."  It  portends  rather  his 
displeasure  against  a  tyrannous  king,  whose  proud  throne  he  intends  to 
overturn  by  that  contemptible  vulgar ;  the  sad  cries  and  oppressions  of 
whom  his  loyalty  regarded  not.  As  for  that  supplicating  people,  they  did 
no  hurt  either  to  law  or  authority,  but  stood  for  it  rather  in  the  parliament 
against  those  whom  they  feared  would  violate  it. 

"  That  they  invaded  the  honour  and  freedom  of  the  two  houses,"  is  his 
own  officious  accusation,  not  seconded  by  the  parliament,  who,  had  they 
seen  cause,  were  themselves  best  able  to  complain.  And  if  they  "  shook 
and  menaced  any,  they  were  such  as  had  more  relation  to  the  court  than  to 
the  commonwealth ;  enemies,  not  patrons  of  the  people.  But  if  their  peti 
tioning  unarmed  were  an  invasion  of  both  houses,  what  was  his  entrance 
into  the  house  of  commons,  besetting  it  with  armed  men?  In  what  condi 
tion  then  was  the  honour  and  freedom  of  that  house  ? 
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"  They  forebore  not  rude  deportments,  contemptuous  words  and  actions, 
to  himself  and  his  court." 

It  was  more  wonder,  having  heard  what  treacherous  hostility  he  had  de 
signed  against  the  city  and  his  whole  kingdom,  that  they  forebore  to  handle 
him  as  people  in  their  rage  have  handled  tyrants  heretofore  for  less  offences. 

"  They  were  not  a  short  ague,  but  a  fierce  quotidian  fever."  He  indeed 
may  best  say  it,  who  most  felt  it ;  for  the  shaking  was  within  him,  and  it 
shook  him  by  his  own  description  "  worse  than  a  storm,  worse  than  an 
earthquake  ;"  Belshazzar's  palsy.  Had  not  worse  fears,  terrors,  and  envies 
made  within  him  that  commotion,  how  could  a  multitude  of  his  subjects, 
armed  with  no  other  weapon  than  petitions,  have  shaken  all  his  joints  with 
such  a  terrible  ague  ?  Yet  that  the  parliament  should  entertain  the  least 
fear  of  bad  intentions  from  him  or  his  party,  he  endures  not ;  but  would 
persuade  us,  that  "  men  scare  themselves  and  others  without  cause :" 
for  he  thought  fear  would  be  to  them  a  kind  of  armour,  and  his  design  was, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  disarm  all,  especially  of  a  wise  fear  and  suspicion ; 
for  that  he  knew  would  find  weapons. 

He  goes  on  therefore  with  vehemence,  to  repeat  the  mischiefs  done  by 
these  tumults.  "  They  first  petitioned,  then  protested  ;  dictate  next,  and 
lastly  overawe  the  parliament.  They  removed  obstructions,  they  purged 
the  nouses,  cast  out  rotten  members."  If  there  were  a  man  of  iron,  such 
as  Talus,  by  our  poet  Spencer,  is  feigned  to  be,  the  page  of  justice,  who 
with  his  iron  flail  could  do  all  this,  and  expeditiously,  without  those  de 
ceitful  forms  and  circumstances  of  law,  worse  than  ceremonies  in  religion  ; 
I  say,  God  send  it  done,  whether  by  one  Talus,  or  by  a  thousand. 

"  But  they  subdued  the  men  of  conscience  in  parliament,  backed  and 
abetted  all  seditious  and  schismatical  proposals  against  government  eccle 
siastical  and  civil." 

Now  we  may  perceive  the  root  of  his  hatred,  whence  it  springs.  It  was 
not  the  king's  grace  or  princely  goodness,  but  this  iron  flail,  the  people, 
that  drove  the  bishops  out  of  their  baronies,  out  of  their  cathedrals,  out  of 
the  lords'  house,  out  of  their  copes  and  surplices,  and  all  those  papistical 
innovations,  threw  down  the  high-commission  and  star-chamber,  gave  us  a 
triennial  parliament,  and  what  we  most  desired ;  in  revenge  whereof  he 
now  so  bitterly  inveighs  against  them ;  these  are  those  seditious  and  schis 
matical  proposals  then  by  him  condescended  to  as  acts  of  grace,  now  of 
another  name;  which  declares  him,  touching  matters  of  church  and  state, 
to  have  been  no  other  man  in  the  deepest  of  his  solitude,  than  he  was  be 
fore  at  the  highest  of  his  sovereignty. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  these  tumults ;  they  played  the  hasty  "  mid- 
wives,  and  would  not  stay  the  ripening,  but  went  straight  to  ripping  up, 
and  forcibly  cut  out  abortive  votes." 

They  would  not  stay  perhaps  the  Spanish  demurring,  and  putting  off 
such  wholesome  acts  and  counsels,  as  the  politic  cabinet  at  Whitehall  had 
no  mind  to.  But  all  this  is  complained  here  as  done  to  the  parliament,  and 
yet  we  heard  not  the  parliament  at  that  time  complain  of  any  violence  from 
the  people,  but  from  him.  Wherefore  intrudes  he  to  plead  the  cause  of 
parliament  against  the  people,  while  the  parliament  was  pleading  their  own 
cause  against  him ;  and  against  him  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  of  the  peo 
ple  ?  It  is  plain  then,  that  those  confluxes  and  resorts  interrupted  not  the 
parliament,  nor  by  them  were  thought  tumultuous,  but  by  him  only  and  his 
court  faction. 

"  But  what  good  man  had  not  rather  want  any  thing  he  most  desired  foi 
the  public  good,  than  attain  it  by  such  unlawful  and  irreligious  means  ?" 

2o2 
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As  much  as  to  say,  had  not  rather  sit  still,  and  let  his  country  be  tyran 
nized,  than  that  the  people,  finding  no  other  remedy,  should  stand  up  like 
men,  and  demand  their  rights  and  liberties.  This  is  the  artificialest  piece 
of  finesse  to  persuade  men  into  slavery  that  the  wit  of  court  could  have  in 
vented.  But  hear  how  much  better  the  moral  of  this  lesson  would  befit  the 
teacher.  What  good  man  had  not  rather  want  a  boundless  and  arbitrary 
power,  and  those  fine  flowers  of  the  crown,  called  prerogatives,  than  for 
them  to  use  force  and  perpetual  vexation  to  his  faithful  subjects,  nay  to 
wade  for  them  through  blood  and  civil  war  ?  So  that  this  and  the  whole 
bundle  of  those  following  sentences  may  be  applied  better  to  the  convince- 
ment  of  his  own  violent  courses,  than  of  those  pretended  tumults. 

"  Who  were  the  chief  demagogues  to  send  for  those  tumults,  some  alive 
are  not  ignorant."  Setting  aside  the  affrightment  of  this  goblin  word  ;  for 
the  king,  by  his  leave,  cannot  coin  English,  as  he  could  money,  to  be  cur 
rent,  (and  it  is  believed  this  wording  was  above  his  known  style  and  or 
thography,  and  accuses  the  whole  composure  to  be  conscious  of  some  other 
author,)  yet  if  the  people  were  sent  for,  emboldened  and  directed  by  those 
demagogues,  who,  saving  his  Greek,  were  good  patriots,  and  by  his  own 
confession  "  men  of  some  repute  for  parts  and  piety,"  it  helps  well  to  as 
sure  us  there  was  both  urgent  cause,  and  the  less  danger  of  their  coming. 

"  Complaints  were  made,  yet  no  redress  could  be  obtained."  The  par 
liament  also  complained  of  what  danger  they  sat  in  from  another  party,  and 
demanded  of  him  a  guard ;  but  it  was  not  granted.  What  marvel  then  if  it 
cheered  them  to  see  some  store  of  their  friends,  and  in  the  Roman,  not  the 
pettifogging  sense,  their  clients  so  near  about  them;  a  defence  due  by  na 
ture  both  from  whom  it  was  offered,  and  to  whom,  as  due  as  to  their 
parents ;  though  the  court  stormed  and  fretted  to  see  such  honour  given  to 
them,  who  were  then  best  fathers  of  the  commonwealth.  And  both  the 
parliament  and  people  complained,  and  demanded  justice  for  those  assaults, 
if  not  murders,  done  at  his  own  doors  by  that  crew  of  rufflers ;  but  he,  in 
stead  of  doing  justice  on  them,  justified  and  abetted  them  in  what  they  did, 
as  in  his  public  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  city  may  be  read.  Neither 
is  it  slightly  to  be  passed  over,  that  in  the  very  place  where  blood  was  first 
drawn  in  this  cause,  at  the  beginning  of  all  that  followed,  there  was  his  own 
blood  shed  by  the  executioner:  according  to  that  sentence  of  divine  jus 
tice,  "in  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick 
thy  blood,  even  thine." 

From  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  excuse  that  improvident  and  fatal  error 
of  his  absenting  from  the  parliament.  "  When  he  found  that  no  declara 
tion  of  the  bishops  could  take  place  against  those  tumults."  WTas  that  worth 
his  considering,  that  foolish  and  self-undoing  declaration  of  twelve  cipher 
bishops,  who  were  immediately  appeached  of  treason  for  that  audacious  de 
claring?  The  bishops  peradventure  were  now  and  then  pulled  by  the 
rochets,  and  deserved  another  kind  of  pulling ;  but  what  amounted  this  to 
"  the  fear  of  his  own  person  in  the  streets  ?"  Did  he  not  the  very  next  day 
after  his  irruption  into  the  house  of  commons,  than  which  nothing  had  more 
exasperated  the  people,  go  in  his  coach  unguarded  into  the  city  ?  Did  he 
receive  the  least  affront,  much  less  violence,  in  any  of  the  streets,  but  ra 
ther  humble  demeanors  and  supplications  ?  Hence  may  be  gathered,  that 
however  in  his  own  guiltiness  he  might  have  justly  feared,  yet  that  he  knew 
the  people  so  full  of  awe  and  reverence  to  his  person,  ,as  to  dare  commit 
himself  single  among  the  thickest  of  them,  at  a  time  when  he  had  most 
provoked  them.  Besides,  in  Scotland  they  had  handled  the  bishops  in  a  more 
robustious  manner;  Edinburgh  had  been  full  of  tumults;  two  armies  from 
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thence  had  entered  England  against  him ;  yet  after  all  this  he  was  not  fear 
ful,  but  very  forward  to  take  so  long  a  journey  to  Edinburgh ;  which  argues 
first,  as  did  also  his  rendition  afterward  to  the  Scots  array,  that  to  England 
he  continued  still,  as  he  was  indeed,  a  stranger,  and  full  of  diffidence,  to 
the  Scots  only  a  native  king,  in  his  confidence ;  though  not  in  his  dealing 
towards  them.  It  shows  us  next  beyond  doubting,  that  all  this  his  fear  of 
tumults  was  but  a  mere  colour  and  occasion  taken  of  his  resolved  absence 
from  the  parliament,  for  some  end  not  difficult  to  be  guessed.  And  those 
instances  wherein  valour  is  not  to  be  questioned  for  not  "  scuffling  with  the 
sea,  or  an  undisciplined  rabble,"  are  but  subservient  to  carry  on  the  solemn 
jest  of  his  fearing  tumults ;  if  they  discover  not  withal  the  true  reason  why 
he  departed,  only  to  turn  his  slashing  at  the  court-gate  to  slaughtering  in 
the  field ;  his  disorderly  bickering  to  an  orderly  invading ;  which  was  no 
thing  else  but  a  more  orderly  disorder. 

"  Some  suspected  and  affirmed,  that  he  meditated  a  war  when  he  went 
first  from  Whitehall."  And  they  were  not  the  worst  heads  that  did  so, 
nor  did  any  of  his  former  acts  weaken  him  to  that,  as  he  alleges  for  him 
self;  or  if  they  had,  they  clear  him  only  for  the  time  of  passing  them,  not 
for  whatever  thoughts  might  come  after  into  his  mind.  Former  actions  of 
improvidence  or  fear,  not  with  him  unusual,  cannot  absolve  him  of  all  after- 
meditations. 

He  goes  on  protesting  his  "no  intention  to  have  left  Whitehall,"  had 
these  horricj  tumults  given  him  but  fair  quarter ;  as  if  he  himself,  his  wife, 
and  children  had  been  in  peril.  But  to  this  enough  hath  been  answered. 

|uHad  this  parliament,  as  it  was  in  its  first  election,"  namely,  with  the 
lord  and  baron  bishops,  "  sat  full  and  free,"  he  doubts  not  but  all  had 
gone  well.  What  warrant  this  of  his  to  us,  whose  not  doubting  was  all 
good  men's  greatest  doubt  ? 

"  He  was  resolved  to  hear  reason,  and  to  consent  so  far  as  he  could 
comprehend."  A  hopeful  resolution:  what  if  his  reason  were  found  by  oft 
experience  to  comprehend  nothing  beyond  his  own  advantages ;  was  this  a 
reason  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  common  good  of  three  nations? 

"  But,"  saith  he,  "  as  swine  are  to  gardens,  so  are  tumults  to  parlia 
ments."  This  the  parliament,  had  they  found  it  so,  could  best  have  told 
us.  In  the  mean  while,  who  knows  not  that  one  great  hog  may  do  as  much 
mischief  in  a  garden  as  many  little  swine  ? 

"  He  was  sometimes  prone  to  think,  that  had  he  called  this  last  parlia 
ment  to  any  other  place  in  England,  the  sad  consequences  might  have  been 
prevented."  But  change  of  air  changes  not  the  mind.  Was  not  his  first 
parliament  at  Oxford  dissolved  after  two  subsidies  given  him,  and  no  jus 
tice  received  ?  Was  not  his  last  in  the  same  place,  where  they  sat  with 
as  much  freedom,  as  much  quiet  from  tumults,  as  they  could  desire ;  a 
parliament,  both  in  his  account  and  their  own,  consisting  of  all  his  friends, 
that  fled  after  him,  and  suffered  for  him,  and  yet  by  him  nicknamed,  and 
cashiered  for  a  "  mongrel  parliament,  that  vexed  his  queen  with  their  base 
and  mutinous  motions,"  as  his  cabinet-letter  tells  us  ?  Whereby  the  world 
may  see  plainly,  that  no  shifting  of  place,  no  sifting  of  members  to  his  own 
mind,  no  number,  no  paucity,  no  freedom  from  tumults,  could  ever  bring 
his  arbitrary  wilfulness,  and  tyrannical  designs,  to  brook  the  least  shape  or 
similitude,  the  least  counterfeit  of  a  parliament. 

Finally,  instead  of  praying  for  his  people  as  a  good  king  should  do,  he  < 
prays  to  be  delivered  from  them,  as  "  from  wild  beasts,  inundations,  and 
racing  seas,  that  have  overborne  all  loyalty,  modesty,  laws,  justice,  and 
religion."     God  save  the  people  from  such  intercessors! 
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V.   Upon  the  Bill  for  triennial  Parliaments  ,  and  for  settling  this,  fyc. 

THE  bill  for  a  triennial  parliament  was  but  the  third  part  of  one  good  step 
i.oward  that  which  in  times  past  was  our  annual  right.  The  other  bill  for 
settling  this  parliament  was  new  indeed,  but  at  that  time  very  necessary  ; 
and  in  the  king's  own  words  no  more  than  what  the  world  "  was  fully  con 
firmed  he  might  in  justice,  reason,  honour,  and  conscience  grant  them  ;" 
for  to  that  end  he  affirms  to  have  done  it. 

But  whereas  he  attributes  the  passing  of  them  to  his  own  act  of  grace 
and  willingness,  (as  his  manner  is  to  make  virtues  of  his  necessities,)  and 
giving  to  himself  all  the  praise,  heaps  ingratitude  upon  the  parliament,  a 
little  memory  will  set  the  clean  contrary  before  us  ;  that  for  those  beneficial 
acts,  we  owe  what  we  owe  to  the  parliament,  but  to  his  granting  them 
neither  praise  nor  thanks.  The  first  bill  granted  much  less  than  two  for 
mer  statutes  yet  in  force  by  Edward  the  Third  ;  that  a  parliament  should 
be  called  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  need  were  :  nay,  from  a  far  ancienter 
law-book  called  the  "Mirror,"  it  is  affirmed  in  a  late  treatise  called 
"  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,"*  that  parliaments  by  our  old  laws  ought  twice 
a  year  to  be*  at  London.  From  twice  in  one  year  to  once  in  three  years,  it 
may  be  soon  cast  up  how  great  a  loss  we  fell  into  of  our  ancient  liberty  by 
that  act,  which  in  the  ignorant  and  slavish  minds  we  then  were,  was 
thought  a  great  purchase.  Wisest  men  perhaps  were  contented  (for  the 
present,  at  least)  by  this  act  to  have  recovered  parliaments,  which  were 
then  upon  the  brink  of  danger  to  be  for  ever  lost.  And  this  is  that  which 
the  king  preaches  here  for  a  special  token  of  his  princely  favour,  to  have 
abridged  and  overreached  the  people  five  parts  in  six  of  what  their  due 
was,  both  by  ancient  statute  and  originally.  And  thus  the  taking  from  us 
all  but  a  triennial  remnant  of  that  English  freedom  which  our  fathers  left 
us  double,  in  a  fair  annuity  enrolled,  is  set  out,  and  sold  to  us  here  for  the 
gracious  and  over-liberal  giving  of  a  new  enfranchisement.  How  little, 
may  we  think,  did  he  ever  give  us,  who  in  the  bill  of  his  pretended  givings 
writes  down  imprimis  that  benefit  or  privilege  once  in  three  years  given  us, 
which  by  so  giving  he  more  than  twice  every  year  illegally  took  from  us  ; 
such  givers  as  give  single  to  take  away  sixfold,  be  to  our  enemies!  for 
certainly  this  commonwealth,  if  the  statutes  of  our  ancestors  be  worth 
aught,  would  have  found  it  hard  and  hazardous  to  thrive  under  the  damage 
of  such  a  guileful  liberality.  The  other  act  was  so  necessary,  that  nothing 
in  the  power  of  man  more  seemed  to  be  the  stay  and  support  of  all  things 
from  that  steep  ruin  to  which  he  had  nigh  brought  them,  than  that  act  ob 
tained.  He  had  by  his  ill  stewardship,  and,  to  say  no  worse,  the  needless 
raising  of  two  armies  intended  for  a  civil  war,  beggared  both  himself  and 
the  public  ;  and  besides  had  left  us  upon  the  score  of  his  needy  enemies 
for  what  it  cost  them  in  their  own  defence  against  him.  To  disengage  him 
and  the  kingdom,  great  sums  were  to  be  borrowed,  which  would  never 
have  been  lent,  nor  could  ever  be  repaid,  had  the  king  chanced  to  dissolve 
this  parliament  as  heretofore.  The  errors  also  of  his  government  had 
brought  the  kingdom  to  such  extremes,  as  were  incapable  of  all  recovery 
without  the  absolute  continuance  of  a  parliament.  It  had  been  else  in  vain 
to  go  about  the  settling  of  so  great  distempers,  if  he,  who  first  caused  the 
malady,  might,  when  he  pleased,  reject  the  remedy.  Notwithstanding  all 
which,  that  he  granted  both  these  acts  unwillingly,  and  as  a  mere  passive 


*  Written  by  Mr.  Sadler,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1649,  in  qua 
tion  of  1687  being  curtailed.     It  is  an  excellent  book. 
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instrument,  was  then  visible  even  to  most  of  those  men  who  now  will  see 
nothing*. 

At  passing  of  the  former  act,  he  himself  concealed  not  his  unwillingness  ; 
and  testifying  a  general  dislike  of  their  actions,  which  they  then  proceeded 
in  with  great  approbation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  he  told  them  with  a  mas 
terly  brow,  that  "by  this  act  he  had  obliged  them  above  what  they  had 
deserved,"  and  gave  a  piece  of  justice  to  the  commonwealth  six  times  short 
of  his  predecessors,  as  if  he  had  been  giving  some  boon  or  begged  office 
to  a  sort  of  his  desertless  grooms. 

That  he  passed  the  latter  act  against  his  will,  no  man  in  reason  can  hold 
it  questionable.  For  if  the  February  before  he  made  so  dainty,  and  were 
so  loth  to  bestow  a  parliament  once  in  three  years  upon  the  nation,  because 
this  had  so  opposed  his  courses,  was  it  likely  that  the  May  following  he 
should  bestow  willingly  on  this  parliament  an  indissoluble  sitting,  when 
they  had  offended  him  much  more  by  cutting  short  and  impeaching  of  high 
treason  his  chief  favourites  ?  It  was  his  fear  then,  not  his  favour,  which 
drew  from  him  that  act,  lest  the  parliament,  incensed  by  his  conspiracies 
against  them  about  the  same  time  discovered,  should  with  the  people  have 
resented  too  heinously  those  his  doings,  if  to  the  suspicion  of  their  danger 
from  him  he  had  also  added  the  denial  of  this  only  means  to  secure  them 
selves. 

From  these  acts  therefore  in  which  he  glories,  and  wherewith  so  oft  he 
upbraids  the  parliament,  he  cannot  justly  expect  to  reap  aught  but  dis 
honour  and  dispraise;  as  being  both  unwillingly  granted,  and  the  one 
granting  much  less  than  was  before  allowed  by  statute,  the  other  being  a 
testimony  of  his  violent  and  lawless  custom,  not  only  to  break  privileges, 
but  whole  parliaments;  from  which  enormity  they  were  constrained  to 
bind  him  first  of  all  his  predecessors ;  never  any  before  him  having  given 
like  causes  of  distrust  and  jealousy  to  his  people.  As  for  this  parliament, 
how  far  he  was  from  being  advised  by  them  as  he  ought,  let  his  own  words 
express. 

He  taxes  them  with  "  undoing  what  they  found  well  done:"  and  yet 
knows  they  undid  nothing  in  the  church  but  lord  bishops,  liturgies,  cere 
monies,  high-commission,  judged  worthy  by  all  true  protestants  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  church.  They  undid  nothing  in  the  state  but  irregular 
and  grinding  courts,  the  main  grievances  to  be  removed  ;  and  if  these  were 
the  things  which  in  his  opinion  they  found  well  done,  we  may  again  from 
hence  be  informed  with  what  unwillingness  he  removed  them ;  and  that 
those  gracious  acts,  whereof  so  frequently  he  makes  mention,  may  be  En 
glished  more  properly  acts  of  fear  and  dissimulation  against  his  mind  and 
conscience. 

The  bill  preventing  dissolution  of  this  parliament  he  calls  "  an  unparal 
leled  act,  out  of  the  extreme  confidence  that  his  subjects  would  not  make 
ill  use  of  it."  But  was  it  not  a  greater  confidence  of  the  people,  to  put 
into  one  man's  hand  so  great  a  power,  till  he  abused  it,  as  to  summon  and 
dissolve  parliaments  ?  He  would  be  thanked  for  trusting  them,  and  ought 
to  thank  them  rather  for  trusting  him :  the  trust  issuing  first  from  them,  not 
from  him. 

And  that  it  was  a  mere  trust,  and  not  his,  prerogative,  to  call  and  dis 
solve  parliaments  at  his  pleasure ;  and  that  parliaments  were  not  to  be  dis 
solved,  till  all  petitions  were  heard,  all  grievances  redressed,  is  not  only 
the  assertion  of  this  parliament,  but  of  our  ancient  law-books,  which  aver 
it  to  be  an  unwritten  law  of  common  right,  so  engraven  in  the  hearts  of 
our  ancestors,  and  by  them  so  constantly  enjoyed  and  claimed,  as  that  it 
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needed  not  enrolling.  And  if  the  Scots  in  their  declaration  could  charge 
the  king  with  breach  of  their  laws  for  breaking  up  that  parliament  without 
their  consent,  while  matters  of  greatest  moment  were  depending  ;  it  were 
unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  wisdom  of  England  should  be  so  wanting 
to  itself  through  all  ages,  as  not  to  provide  by  some  known  law,  written  or 
unwritten,  against  the  not  calling,. or  the  arbitrary  dissolving  of,  parlia 
ments  ;  or  that  they  who  ordained  their  summoning  twice  a  year,  or  as  oft 
as  need  required,  did  not  tacitly  enact  also,  that  as  necessity  of  affairs  called 
them,  so  the  same  necessity  should  keep  them  undissolved,  till  that  were 
fully  satisfied.  Were  it  not  for  that,  parliaments,  and  all  the  fruit  and 
benefit  we  receive  by  having  them,  would  turn  soon  to  mere  abusion.  It 
appears  then,  that  if  this  bill  of  not  dissolving  were  an  unparalleled  act,  it 
was  a  known  and  common  right,  which  our  ancestors  under  other  kings 
enjoyed  as  firmly,  as  if  it  had  been  graven  in  marble ;  and  that  the  infringe 
ment  of  this  king  first  brought  it  into  a  written  act :  who  now  boasts  that 
as  a  great,  favour  done  us,  which  his  own  less  fidelity  than  was  in  former 
kings  constrained  us  only  of  an  old  undoubted  right  to  make  a  new  written 
act.  But  what  needed  written  acts,  whenas  anciently  it  was  esteemed 
part  of  his  crown  oath,  not  to  dissolve  parliaments*  till  all  grievances  were 
considered  ?  whereupon  the  old  "  Modi  of  Parliament"  calls  it  flat  perjury, 
if  he  dissolve  them  before :  as  I  find  cited  in  a  book  mentioned  at  the  be 
ginning  of  this  chapter,  to  which  and  other  law-tractats  I  refer  the  more 
lawyerly  mooting  of  this  point,  which  is  neither  my  element,  nor  my  proper 
work  here ;  since  the  book,  which  I  have  to  answer,  pretends  reason,  not 
authorities  and  quotations :  and  I  hold  reason  to  be  the  best  arbitrator,  and 
the  law  of  law  itself. 

•It  is  true,  that  "  good  subjects  think  it  not  just,  that  the  king's  condition 
should  be  worse  by  bettering  their's."  But  then  the  king  must  not  be  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  people  in  judging  what  is  better  and  what  worse  ; 
which  might  have  been  agreed,  had  he  known  (for  his  own  words  con 
demn  him)  "  as  well  with  moderation  to  use,  as  with  earnestness  to  desire, 
his  own  advantages." 

"  A  continual  parliament,  he  thought,  would  keep  the  commonwealth  in 
tune."  Judge,  commonwealth,  what  proofs  he  gave,  that  this  boasted 
profession  was  ever  in  his  thought. 

"  Some,"  saith  he,  "  gave  out,  that  I  repented  me  of  that  settling  act." 
His  own  actions  gave  it  out  beyond  all  supposition ;  for  doubtless  it  re 
pented  him  to  have  established  that  by  law,  which  he  went  about  so  soon 
after  to  abrogate  by  the  sword. 

He  calls  those  acts,  which  he  confesses  "  tended  to  their  good,  not  more 
princely  than  friendly  contributions."  As  if  to  do  his  duty  were  of  courtesy, 
and  the  discharge  of  his  trust  a  parcel  of  his  liberality ;  so  nigh  lost  in  his 
esteem  was  the  birth-right  of  our  liberties,  that  to  give  them  back  again 
upon  demand,  stood  at  the  mercy  of  his  contribution. 

"He  doubts  not  but  the  affections  of  his  people  will  compensate  his  suf 
ferings  for  those  acts  of  confidence:"  and  imputes  his  sufferings  to  a  con 
trary  cause.  Not  his  confidence,  but  his  distrust,  was  that  which  brought 
him  to  those  sufferings,  from  the  time  that  he  forsook  his  parliament ;  and 
trusted  them  never  the  sooner  for  what  he  tells  "  of  their  piety  and  religious 
strictness,"  but  rather  hated  them  as  puritans,  whom  he  always  sought  to 
extirpate. 

He  would  have  it  believed,  that  "to  bind  his  hands  by  these  acts,  argued 
a  very  short  foresight  of  things,  and  extreme  fatuity  of  mind  in  him,"  if  he 
had  meant  a  war.  If  we  should  conclude  so,  that  were  not  the  only  argu- 
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ment :  neither  did  it  argue,  that  he  meant  peace ;  knowing  that  what  he 
granted  for  the  present  out  of  fear,  he  might  as  soon  repeal  by  force,  watch 
ing  his  time  ^  and  deprive  them  the  fruit  of  those  acts,  if  his  own  designs, 
wherein  he  put  his  trust,  took  effect. 

Yet  he  complains,  "that  the  tumults  threatened  to  abuse  all  acts  of  grace, 
and  turn  them  into  wantonness."  I  would  they  had  turned  his  wanton 
ness  into  the  grace  of  not  abusing  Scripture.  Was  this  becoming  such  a 
saint  as  they  would  make  him,  to  adulterate  those  sacred  words  from  the 
grace  of  God  to  the  acts  of  his  own  grace  ?  Herod  was  eaten  up  of  worms 
for  suffering  others  to  compare  his  voice  to  the  voice  of  God  ;  but  the  bor 
rower  of  this  phrase  gives  much  more  cause  of  jealousy,  that  he  likened 
his  own  acts  of  grace  to  the  acts  of  God's  grace. 

From  profaneness  he  scarce  comes  off  with  perfect  sense.  "  I  was  not 
then  in  a  capacity  to  make  war,"  therefore  "I  intended  not."  "I  was  not 
in  a  capacity,"  therefore  "  I  could  not  have  given  my  enemies  greater  ad 
vantage,  than  by  so  unprincely  inconstancy  to  have  scattered  them  by  arms, 
whom  but  lately  I  had  settled  by  parliament."  What  place  could  there  be 
for  his  inconstancy  in  that  thing  whereto  he  was  in  no  capacity  ?  Otherwise 
his  inconstancy  was  not  so  unwonted,  or  so  nice,  but  that  it  would  have 
easily  found  pretences  to  scatter  those  in  revenge,  whom  he  settled  in  fear. 

"It  had  been  a  course  full  of  sin,  as  well  as  of  hazard  and  dishonour." 
True  ;  but  if  those 'considerations  withheld  him  not  from  other  actions  of  like 
nature,  how  can  we  believe  they  were  of  strength  sufficient,  to  withhold 
him  from  this  ?  And  that  they  withheld  him  not,  the  event  soon  taught  us. 

"  His  letting  some  men  go  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  was  a  temp 
tation  to  them  to  cast  him  down  headlong."  In  this  simile  we  have  him 
self  compared  to  Christ,  trie  parliament  to  the  devil,  and  his  giving  them 
that  act 'of  settling,  to  his  letting  them  go  up  to  "the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple."  A  tottering  and  giddy  act  rather  than  a  settling.  This  was 
goodly  use  made  of  Scripture  in  his  solitudes :  but  it  was  no  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  it  was  a  pinnacle  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace,  from  whence  he  and 
monarchy  fell  headlong  together. 

He  would  have  others  see  that  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  not 
worth  gaining  by  ways  of  sin  which  hazard  the  soul ;"  and  hath  himself  left 
nothing  unhazarded  to  keep  three.  He  concludes  with  sentences,  that, 
rightly  scanned,  make  not  so  much  for  him  as  against  him,  and  confesses, 
that  "  the  act  of  settling  was  no  sin  of  his  will ;"  and  we  easily  believe  him, 
for  it  hath  been  clearly  proved  a  sin  of  his  unwillingness. 

With  his  orisons  I  meddle  not,  for  he  appeals  to  a  high  audit.  This  yet 
may  be  noted,  that  at  his  prayers  he  had  before  him  the  sad  presage  of  his 
ill  success,  "  as  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  storm,  which  never  admitted  his 
return  to  the  port  from  whence  he  set  out."  Yet  his  prayer-book  no  sooner 
shut,  but  other  hopes  flattered  him ;  and  their  flattering  was  his  destruction. 


VI.  Upon  his  Retirement  from  Westminster. 

THE  simile  wherewith  he  begins  I  was  about  to  have  found  fault  with,  as 
in  a  garb  somewhat  more  poetical  than  for  a  statist:  but  meeting  with 
many  strains  of  like  dress  in  other  of  his  essays,  and  hearing  him  reported 
a  more  diligent  reader  of  poets  than  politicians,  I  begun  to  think  that 
the  whole  book  might  perhaps  be  intended  a  piece  of  poetry.  The  words 
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are  good,  the  fiction  smooth  and  cleanly ;  there  wanted  only  rhyme,  and 
that,  they  say,  is  bestowed  upon  it  lately.  But  to  the  argument. 

"  I  staid  at  Whitehall,  till  I  was  driven  away  by  shame  more  than  fear." 
I  retract  not  what  I  thought  of  the  fiction,  yet  here,  I  must  confess,  it  lies 
too  open.  In  his  messages  and  declarations,  nay  in  the  whole  chapter  next 
but  one  before  this,  he  affirms^  that  "  the  danger  wherein  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  own  person"  were  by  those  tumults,  was  the  main  cause 
that  drove  him  from  Whitehall,  and  appeals  to  God  as  witness :  he  affirms 
here  that  it  was  "  shame  more  than  fear."  And  Digby,  who  knew  his  mind 
as  well  as  any,  tells  his  new-listed  guard,  "that  the  principal  cause  of  his 
majesty's  going  thence  was  to  save  them  from  being  trod  in  the  dirt."  From 
whence  we  may  discern  what  false  and  frivolous  excuses  are  avowed  for 
truth,  either  in  those  declarations,  or  in  this  penitential  book.  Our  fore 
fathers  were  of  that  courage  and  severity  of  zeal  to  justice  and  their  native 
liberty,  against  the  proud  contempt  and  misrule  of  their  kings,  that  when 
Richard  the  Second  departed  but  from  a  committee  of  lords,  who  sat  pre 
paring  matter  for  the  parliament  not  yet  assembled,  to  the  removal  of  his 
evil  counsellors,  they  first  vanquished  and  put  to  flight  Robert  de  Vere  his 
chief  favourite ;  and  then,  coming  up  to  London  with  a  huge  army,  required 
the  king,  then  withdrawn  for  fear,  but  no  further  ofT  than  the  Tower,  to 
come  to  Westminster,  which  he  refusing,  they  told  him  flatly,  that  unless 
he  came  they  would  choose  another.  So  high  a  crime  it  was  accounted 
then  for  kings  to  absent  themselves,  not  from  a  parliament,  which  none  ever 
durst,  but  from  any  meeting  of  his  peers  and  counsellors,  which  did  but  tend 
towards  a  parliament.  Much  less  wrould  they  have  suffered,  that  a  king, 
for  such  trivial  and  various  pretences,  one  while  for  fear  of  tumults,  another 
while  "for  shame  to  see  them,"  should  leave  his  regal  station,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  bleeding  to  death  of  those  wounds,  which  his  own  unskilful 
and  perverse  government  had  inflicted. 

Shame  then  it  was  that  drove  him  from  the  parliament,  but  the  shame  of 
what  ?  Was  it  the  shame  of  his  manifold  errors  and  misdeeds,  and  to  see 
how  weakly  he  had  played  the  king  ?  No  ;  "  but  to  see  the  barbarous  rude 
ness  of  those  tumults  to  demand  any  thing."  We  have  started  here  another, 
and  I  believe  the  truest  cause  of  his  deserting  the  parliament.  The  worst 
and  strangest  of  that  "Any  thing,"  which  the  people  then  demanded,  was 
but  the  unlording  of  bishops,  and  expelling  them  the  house,  and  the  re 
ducing  of  church-discipline  to  a  conformity  with  other  protestant  churches ; 
this  was  the  barbarism  of  those  tumults :  and  that  he  might  avoid  the  grant 
ing  of  those  honest  and  pious  demands,  as  well  demanded  by  the  parliament 
as  the  people,  for  this  very  cause  more  than  for  fear,  by  his  own  confession 
here,  he  left  the  city ;  and  in  a  most  tempestuous  season  forsook  the  helm 
and  steerage  of  the  commonwealth.  This  was  that  terrible  "Any  thing," 
from  which  his  Conscience  and  his  Reason  chose  to  run,  rather  than  not 
deny.  To  be  importuned  the  removing  of  evil  counsellors,  and  other  griev 
ances  rn  church  and  state,  was  to  him  "an  intolerable  oppression."  If  the 
people's  demanding  were  so  burdensome  to  him,  what  was  his  denial  and 
delay  of  justice  to  them? 

But  as  the  demands  of  his  people  were  td  him  a  burden  and  oppression, 
so  was  the  advice  of  his  parliament  esteemed  a  bondage  ;  "  Whose  agreeing 
votes,"  as  he  affirms,  "  were  not  by  any  law  or  reason  conclusive  to  his 
judgment."  For  the  law,  it  ordains  a  parliament  to  advise  him  in  his  great 
affairs ;  but  if  it  ordain  also,  that  the  single  judgment  of  a  king  shall  out 
balance  all  the  wisdom  of  his  parliament,  it  ordains  that  which  frustrates 
the  end  of  its  own  ordaining.  For  where  the  king's  judgment  may  dissent, 
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to  the  destruction,  as  it  may  happen,  both  of  himself  and  the  kingdom,  their 
advice,  and  no  further,  is  a  most  insufficient  and  frustraneous  means  to  be 
provided  by  law  in  cases  of  so  high  concernment.  And  where  the  main 
and  principal  law  of  common  preservation  against  tyranny  is  left  so  fruitless 
and  infirm,  there  it  must  needs  follow,  that  all  lesser  laws  are  to  their  several 
ends  and  purposes  much  more  weak  and  ineffectual.  For  that  nation  would 
deserve  to  be  renowned  and  chronicled  for  folly  and  stupidity,  that  should 
by  law  provide  force  against  private  and  petty  wrongs,  advice  only  against 
tyranny  and  public  ruin.  It  being  therefore  most  unlike  a  law,  to  ordain  a 
remedy  so  slender  and  unlawlike,  to  be  the  utmost  means  of  all  public 
safety  or  prevention,*  as  advice  is,  which  may  at  any  time  be  rejected  by 
the  sole  judgment  of  one  man,  the  king,  and  so  unlike  the  law  of  England, 
which  lawyers  say  is  the  quintessence  of  reason  and  mature  wisdom ;  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  king's  negative  voice  was  never  any  law,  but  an 
absurd  and  reasonless  custom,  begotten  and  grown  up  either  from  the  flat 
tery  of  basest  times,  or  the  usurpation  of  immoderate  princes. ,  Thus  much 
to  the  law  of  it  by  a  better  evidence  than  rolls  and  records,  reason. 

But  is  it  possible  he  should  pretend  also  to  reason,  that  the  judgment  of  one 
man,  not  as  a  wise  or  good  man,  but  as  a  king,  and  ofttimes  a  wilful,  proud, 
and  wicked  king,  should  outweigh  the  prudence  and  all  the  virtue  of  an 
elected  parliament  ?  What  an  abusive  thing  were  it  then  to  summon  par 
liaments,  that  by  the  major  part  of  voices  greatest  matters  may  be  there 
debated  and  resolved,  whenas  one  single  voice  after  that  shall  dash  all  their 
resolutions  ? 

He  attempts  to  give  a  reason  why  it  should,  "  Because  the  whole  parlia 
ments  represent  not  him  in  any  kind."  But  mark  how  little  he  advances; 
for  if  the  parliament  represent  the  whole  kingdom,  as  is  sure  enough  they 
do,  then  doth  the  king  represent  only  himself;  and  if  a  king  without  his 
kingdom  be  in  a  civil  sense  nothing,  then  without  or  against  the  represen 
tative  of  his  whole  kingdom,  he  himself  represents  nothing ;  and  by  conse 
quence  his  judgment  and  his  negative  is  as  good  as  nothing :  and  though 
we  should  allow  him  to  be  something,  yet  not  equalf  or  comparable  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  so  neither  to  them  who  represent  it:  much  less  that 
one  syllable  of  his  breath  put  into  the  scales  should  be  more  ponderous  than 
the  joint  voice  and  efficacy  of  a  whole  parliament,  assembled  by  election, 
and  endued  with  the  plenipotence  of  a  free  nation,  to  make  laws,  not  to  be 
denied  laws ;  and  with  no  more  but  no,  a  sleeveless  reason,  in  the  most 
pressing  times  of  danger  and  disturbance  to  be  sent  home  frustrate  and  re 
mediless. 

Yet  here  he  maintains,  "  to  be  no  further  bound  to  agree  with  the  votes 
of  both  houses,  than  he  sees  them  to  agree  with  the  will  of  God,  with  his 
just  rights  as  a  king,  and  the  general  good  of  his  people."  As  to  the  free 
dom  of  his  agreeing  or  not  agreeing,  limited  with  due  bounds,  no  man  re 
prehends  it ;  this  is  the  question  here,  or  the  miracle  rather,  why  his  only 
not  agreeing  should  lay  a  negative  bar  and  inhibition  upon  that  which  is 
agreed  to  by  a  whole  parliament,  though  never  so  conducing  to  the  public 
good  or  safety  ?  To  know  the  will  of  God  better  than  his  whole  kingdom, 
whence  should  he  have  it  ?  Certainly  court-breeding  and  his  perpetual 
conversation  with  flatterers  was  but  a  bad  school.  To  judge  of  his  own 
rights  could  not  belong  to  him,  who  had  no  right  by  law  in  any  court  to 
judge  of  so  much  as  felony  or  treason,  being  held  a  party  in  both  these 
cases,  much  more  in  this  ;  and  his  rights  however  should  give  place  to  the 

*  Second  edition  has  it  "of  all  our  safety  or  prevention." 
t  Second  edition  has  "equivalent." 
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general  good,  for  which  end  all  his  rights  were  given  him.  Lastly,  to  sup 
pose  a  clearer  insight  and  discerning  of  the  general  good,  allotted  to  his 
own  singular  judgment,  than  to  the  parliament  and  all  the  people,  and  from 
that  self-opinion  of  discerning,  to  deny  them  that  good  which  they,  being 
all  freemen,  seek  earnestly  and  call  for,  is  an  arrogance  and  iniquity  be 
yond  imagination  rude  and  unreasonable ;  they  undoubtedly  having  most 
authority  to  judge  of  the  public  good,  who  for  that  purpose  are  chosen  out 
and  sent  by  the  people  to  advise  him.  And  if  it  may  be  in  him  to  see  oft 
"  the  major  part  of  them  not  in  the  right,"  had  it  not  been  more  his  mo 
desty,  to  have  doubted  their  seeing  him  more  often  in  the  wrong? 

He  passes  to  another  reason  of  his  denials,  "  because  of  some  men's  hy 
dropic  unsatiableness,  and  thirst  of  asking,  the  more  they  drank,  whom  no 
fountain  of  regal  bounty  was  able  to  overcome."  A  comparison  more  pro 
perly  bestowed  on  those  that  came  to  guzzle  in  his  wine-cellar,  than  on  a 
freeborn  people  that  came  to  claim  in  parliament  their  rights  and  liberties, 
which  a  king  ought  therefore  to  grant,  because  of  right  demanded  ;  not  to 
deny  them  for  fear  his  bounty  should  be  exhausted,  which  in  these  demands 
(to  continue  the  same  metaphor)  was  not  so  much  as  broached  ;  it  being  his 
duty,  not  his  bounty,  to  grant  these  things.  He  who  thus  refuses  to  give 
us  law,  in  that  refusal  gives  us  another  law,  which  is  his  will ;  another  name 
also,  and  another  condition — of  freemen  to  become  his  vassals. 

Putting  off  the  courtier,  he  now  puts  on  the  philosopher,  and  sententiously 
disputes  to  this  effect,  "  That  reason  ought  to  be  used  to  men,  force  and 
terror  to  beasts ;  that  he  deserves  to  be  a  slave,  who  captivates  the  rational 
sovereignty  of  his  soul  and  liberty  of  his  will  to  compulsion  ;  that  he  would 
not  forfeit  that  freedom,  which  cannot  be  denied  him  as  a  king,  because  it 
belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  though  to  preserve  his  kingdom ; 
but  rather  die  enjoying  the  empire  of  his  soul,  than  live  in  such  a  vassal 
age,  as  not  to  use  his  reason  and  conscience,  to  like  or  dislike  as  a  king." 
Which  words,  of  themselves,  as  far  as  they  are  sense,  good  and  philoso 
phical,  yet  in  the  mouth  of  him,  who,  to  engross  this  common  liberty  to 
himself,  would  tread  down  all  other  men  into  the  condition  of  slaves  and 
beasts,  they  quite  lose  their  commendation.  He  confesses  a  rational  so 
vereignty  of  soul  and  freedom  of  will  in  every  man,  and  yet  with  an  im 
plicit  repugnancy  would  have  his  reason  the  sovereign  of  that  sovereignty, 
and  would  captivate  and  make  useless  that  natural  freedom  of  will  in  all 
other  men  but  himself.  But  them  that  yield  him  this  obedience  he  so  well 
rewards,  as  to  pronounce  them  worthy  to  be  slaves.  They  who  have  lost 
all  to  be  his  subjects,  may  stoop  and  take  up  the  reward.  What  that  free 
dom  is,  which  "  cannot  be  denied  him  as  a  king,  because  it  belongs  to  him 
as  a  man  and  a  Christian,"  I  understand  not.  If  it  be  his  negative  voice, 
it  concludes  all  men,  who  have  not  such  a  negative  as  his  against  a  whole 
parliament,  to  be  neither  men  nor  Christians :  and  what  was  he  himself 
then,  all  this  while  that  we  denied  it  him  as  a  king  ?  Will  he  say,  that  he 
enjoyed  within  himself  the  less  freedom  for  that?  Might  not  he,  both  as  a 
man  and  as  a  Christian,  have  reigned  within  himself  in  full  sovereignty  of 
soul,  no  man  repining,  but  that  his  outward  and  imperious  will  must  invade 
the  civil  liberties  of  a  nation  ?  Did  we  therefore  not  permit  him  to  use  his 
reason  or  his  conscience,  not  permitting  him  to  bereave  us  the  use  of  ours? 
And  might  not  he  have  enjoyed  both  as  a  king,  governing  us  as  freemen 
by  what  laws  we  ourselves  would  be  governed  ?  It  was  not  the  inward 
use  of  his  reason  and  of  his  conscience,  that  would  content  him,  but  to  use 
them  both  as  a  law  over  all  his  subjects,  "in  whatever  he  declared  as  a 
king  to  like  or  dislike."  Which  use  of  reason,  most  reasonless  and  un- 
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conscionable,  is  the  utmost  that  any  tyrant  ever  pretended  over  his 
vassals. 

In  all  wise  nations  the  legislative  power,  and  the  judicial  execution  of 
that  power,  have  been  most  commonly  distinct,  and  in  several  hands ;  but 
yet  the  former  supreme,  the  other  subordinate.  If  then  the  king  be  only 
set  up  to  execute  the  law,  which  is  indeed  the  highest  of  his  office,  he  ought 
no  more  to  make  or  forbid  the  making  of  any  law  agreed  upon  in  parliament 
than  other  inferior  judges,  who  are  his  deputies.  Neither  can  he  more  re 
ject  a  law  offered  him  by  the  commons,  than  he  ,can  new  make  a  law 
which  they  reject.  And  yet  the  more  to  credit  and  uphold  his  cause,  he 
would  seem  to  have  philosophy  on  his  side  ;  straining  her  wise  dictates  to 
unphilosophical  purposes.  But  when  kings  come  so  low,  as  to  fawn  upon 
philosophy,  which  before  they  neither  valued  nor  understood,  it  is  a  sign 
that  fails  not,  they  are  then  put  to  their  last  trump.  And  philosophy  as 
well  requites  them,  by  not  suffering'  her  golden  sayings  either  to  become 
their  lips,  or  to  be  used  as  masks  and  colours  of  injurious  and  violent  deeds. 
So  that  what  they  presume  to  borrow  from  her  sage  and  virtuous  rules, 
like  the  riddle  of  Sphinx  not  understood,  breaks  the  neck  of  their  own 
cause. 

But  now  again  to  politics :  "  He  cannot  think  the  Majesty  of  the  crown 
of  England  to  be  bound  by  any  coronation  oath  in  a  blind  and  brutish  for 
mality,  to  consent  to  whatever  its  subjects  in  parliament  shall  require." 
What  tyrant  could  presume  to  say  more,  when  he  meant  to  kick  down  all 
law,  government,  and  bond  of  oath  ?  But  why  he  so  desires  to  absolve 
himself  the  oath  of  his  coronation  would  be  worth  the  knowing.  It  cannot 
but  be  yielded,  that  the  oath,  which  binds  him  to  performance  of  his  trust, 
ought  in  reason  to  contain  the  sum  of  what  his  chief  trust  and  office  is.  But 
if  it  neither  do  enjoin,  nor  mention  to  him,  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  the  mak 
ing  or  the  marring  of  any  law,  or  scrap  of  law,  but  requires  only  his  assent 
to  those  laws  which  the  people  have  already  chosen,  or  shall  choose  ;  (for 
so  both  the  Latin  of  that  oath,  and  the  old  English ;  and  all  reason  admits, 
that  the  people  should  not  lose  under  a  new  king  what  freedom  they  had 
before ;)  then  that  negative  voice  so  contended  for,  to  deny  the  passing  of 
any  law,  which  the  commons  choose,  is  both  against  the  oath  of  his  coro 
nation,  and  his  kingly  office.  And  if  the  king  may  deny  to  pass  what  the 
parliament  hath  chosen  to  be  a  law,  then  doth  the  king  make  himself  supe 
rior  to  his  whole  kingdom  ;  which  not  only  the  general  maxims  of  policy 
gainsay,  but  even  our  own  standing  laws,  as  hath  been  cited  to  him  in  re 
monstrances  heretofore,  that  "  the  king  hath  two  superiors,  the  law,  and 
his  court  of  parliament."  But  this  he  counts  to  be  a  blind  and  brutish 
formality,  whether  it  be  law,  or  oath,  or  his  duty,  and  thinks  to  turn  it  off 
with  wholesome  words  and  phrases,  which  he  then  first  learnt  of  the  honest 
people,  when  they  were  so  dften  compelled  to  use  them  against  those  more 
truly  blind  and  brutish  formalities  thrust  upon  us  by  his  own  command,  not 
in  civil  matters  only,  but  in  spiritual.  And  if  his  oath  to  perform  what  the 
people  require,  when  they  crown  him,  be  in  his  esteem  a  brutish  formality, 
then  doubtless  those  other  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  taken  abso 
lute  on  our  part,  may  most  justly  appear  to  us  in  all  respects  as  brutish  and 
as  formal ;  and  so  by  his  own  sentence  no  more  binding  to  us,  than  his 
oath  to  him. 

As  for  his  instance,  in  case  "  he  and  the  house  of  peers  attempted  to  en 
join  the  house  of  commons,"  it  bears  no  equality ;  for  he  and  the  peers  re 
present  but  themselves,  the  commons  are  the  whole  kingdom. 

Thus  he  concludes  "  his  oath  to  be  fully  discharged  in  governing  by  laws 
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already  made,"  as  being  not  bound  to  pass  any  new,  "  if  his  reason  bids 
him  deny."  And  so  may  infinite  mischiefs  grow,  and  he  with  a  pernicious 
negative  may  deny  us  all  things  good,  or  just,  or  safe,  whereof  our  ances 
tors,  in  times  much  differing  from  ours,  had  either  no  foresight,  or  no  occa 
sion  to  foresee ;  while  our  general  good  and  safety  shall  depend  upon  the 
private  and  overweening  reason  of  one  obstinate  man,  who,  against  all  the 
kingdom,  if  he  list,  will  interpret  both  the  law  and  his  oath  of  coron«atior 
by  the  tenour  of  his  own  will.  Which  he  himself  confesses  to  be  an  ar 
bitrary  power,  yet  doubts  not  in  his  argument  to  imply,  as  if  he  thought  if 
more  fit  the  parliament  should  be  subject  to  his  will,  than  he  to  their  advice  , 
a  man  neither  by  nature  nor  by  nurture  wise.  How  is  it  possible,  that  he. 
in  whom  such  principles  as  these  were  so  deep  rooted^  could  ever,  though 
restored  again,  have  reigned  otherwise  than  tyrannically  ? 

He  objects,  "  That  force  was  but  a  slavish  method  to  dispel  his  error." 
But  how  often  shall  it  be  answered  him,  that  no  force  was  used  to  dispel 
the  error  out  of  his  head,  but  to  drive  it  from  off  our  necks  ?  for  his  erro 
was  imperious,  and  would  command  all  other  men  to  renounce  their  own 
reason  and  understanding,  till  they  perished  under  the  injunction  of  his  all- 
ruling  error.  . 

He  alleges  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions  to  excuse  his  possible  failings, 
a  position  false  both  in  law  and  divinity ;  yea,  contrary  to  his  own  better 
principles,  who  affirms  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  that  "  the  goodness  of  a  man's 
intention  will  not  excuse  the  scandal  and  contagion  of  his  example."  His 
not  knowing,  through  the  corruption  of  flattery  and  court-principles,  what 
he  ought  to  have  known,  will  not  excuse  his  not  doing  what  he  ought  to 
have  done :  no  more  than  the  small  skill  of  him,  who  undertakes  to  be  a 
pilot,  will  excuse  him  to  be  misled  by  any  wandering  star  mistaken  for  the 
pole.  But  let  his  intentions  be  never  so  upright,  what  is  that  to  us  ?  what 
answer  for  the  reason  and  the  national  rights,  which  God  hath  given  us,  if 
having  parliaments,  and  laws,  and  the  power  of  making  more  to  avoid  mis 
chief,  we  suffer  one  man's  blind  intentions  to  lead  us  all  with  our  eyes  open 
to  manifest  destruction  ? 

And  if  arguments  prevail  not  with  such  a  one,  force  is  well  used  ;  not 
"  to  carry  on  the  weakness  of  our  counsels,  or  to  convince  his  error,"  as 
he  surmises,  but  to  acquit  and  rescue  our  own  reason,  our  own  consciences, 
from  the  force  and  prohibition  laid  by  his  usurping  error  upon  our  liberties 
and  understandings. 

"  Never  any  thing  pleased  him  more,  than  when  his  judgment  concurred 
with  theirs."  That  was  to  the  applause  of  his  own  judgment,  and  would 
as  well  have  pleased  any  self-conceited  man. 

"  Yea,  in  many  things  he  chose  rather  to  deny  himself  than  them." 
That  is  to  say,  in  trifles.  For  "  of  his  own  interests"  and  personal  rights 
he  conceives  himself  "  master."  To  part  with,  if  he  please ;  not  to  contest 
for,  against  the  kingdom,  which  is  greater  than  he,  whose  rights  are  all 
subordinate  to  the  kingdom's  good.  And  "in  what  concerns  truth,  jus 
tice,  the  right  of  church,  or  his  crown,  no  man  shall  gain  his  consent  against 
his  mind."  What  can  be  left  then  for  a  parliament,  but  to  sit  like  images, 
while  he  still  thus  either  with  incomparable  arrogances  assumes  to  himself 
the  best  ability  of  judging  for  other  men  what  is  truth,  justice,  goodness, 
what  his  own  and  the  church's  right,  or  with  unsufferable  tyranny  restrains 
all  men  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  good,  which  his  judgment,  though  er 
roneous,  thinks  not  fit  to  grant  them  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  law  and  his 
coronal  oath  requires  his  undeniable  assent  to  what  laws  the  parliament 
agree  upon  ? 
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"He  had  rather  wear  a  crown  of  thorns  with  our  Saviour."  Many 
would  be  all  one  with  our  Saviour,  whom  our  Saviour  will  not  know. 
They  who  govern  ill  those  kingdoms  which  they  had  a  right  to,  have  to 
our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  no  right  at  all.  Thorns  they  may  find  enow 
of  their  own  gathering,  and  their  own  twisting ;  for  thorns  and  snares,  saith 
Solomon,  are  in  the  way  of  the  froward:  but  to  wear  them,  as  our  Saviour 
wore  them,  is  not  given  to  them,  that  suffer  by  their  own  demerits.  Nor 
is  a  crown  of  gold  his  due,  who  cannot  first  wear  a  crown  of  lead  ;  not  only 
for  the  weight  of  that  great  office,  but  for  the  compliance  which  it  ought  to 
have  with  them  who  are  to  counsel  him,  which  here  he  terms  in  scorn 
"  An  imbased  flexibleness  to  the  various  and  oft  contrary  dictates  of  any 
factions,"  meaning  his  parliament ;  for  the  question  hath  been  all  this  while 
between  them  two.  And  to  his  parliament,  though  a  numerous  and  choice 
assembly  of  whom  the  land  thought  wisest,  he  imputes,  rather  than  to  him 
self,  "  want  of  reason,  neglect  of  the  public,  interest  of  parties,  and  parti 
cularity  of  private  will  and  passion  ;"  but  with  what  modesty  or  likelihood 
of  truth,  it  will  be  wearisome  to  repeat  so  often. 

He  concludes  with  a  sentence  fair  in  seeming,  but  fallacious.  For  if  the 
conscience  be  ill  edified,  the  resolution  may  more  befit  a  foolish  than  a 
Christian  king,  to  prefer  a  self-willed  conscience  before  a  kingdom's  good ; 
especially  in  the  denial  of  that,  which  law  and  his  regal  office  by  oath  bids 
him  grant  to  his  parliament  and  whole  kingdom  rightfully  demanding.  For 
we  may  observe  him  throughout  the  discourse  to  assert  his  negative  power 
against  the  whole  kingdom ;  now  under  the  specious  plea  of  his  conscience 
and  his  reason,  but  heretofore  in  a  louder  note  ;  "  Without  us,  or  against 
our  consent,  the  votes  of  either  or  of  both  houses  together,  must  not,  can 
not,  shall  not."  Declar.  May  4,  1642. 

With  these  and  the  like  deceivable  doctrines  he  leavens  also  his  prayer. 


VII.  Upon  the  Queen's  Departure. 

To  this  argument  we  shall  soon  have  said ;  for  what  concerns  it  to  us  to 
hear  a  husband  divulge  his  household  privacies,  extolling  to  others  the 
virtues  of  his  wife  ?  an  infirmity  not  seldom  incident  to  those  who  have 
least  cause.  But  how  good  she  was  a  wife,  was  to  himself,  and  be  it  left 
to  his  own  fancy  ;  how  bad  a  subject,  is  not  much  disputed.  And  being 
such,  it  need  be  made  no  wonder,  though  she  left  a  protestant  kingdom 
with  as  little  honour  as  her  mother  left  a  popish. 

That  this  "  is  the  example  of  any  protestant  subjects,  that  have  taken  up 
arms  against  their  king  a  protestant,"  can  be  to  protestants  no  dishonour ; 
when  it  shall  be  heard,  that  he  first  levied  war  on  them,  and  to  the  interest  of 
papists  more  than  of  protestants.  He  might  have  given  yet  the  precedence 
of  making  war  upon  him  to  the  subjects  of  his  own  nation,  who  had  twice 
opposed  him  in  the  open  field  long  ere  the  English  found  it  necessary  to  do 
the  like.  And  how  groundless,  how  dissembled  is  that  fear,  lest  she  who 
for  so  many  years  had  been  averse  from  the  religion  of  her  husband,  and 
every  year  more  and  more,  before  these  disturbances  broke  out,  'should  for 
them  be  now  the  more  alineated  from  that,  to  which  we  never  heard  she 
was  inclined  ?  But  if  the  fear  of  her  delinquency,  and  that  justice  which  the 
protestants  demanded  on  her,  was  any  cause  of  her  alienating  the  more,  to 
have  gained  her  by  indirect  means  had  been  no  advantage  to  religion,  much 
less  then  was  the  detriment  to  lose  her  further  ofT.  It  had  been  happy  if 
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his  own  actions  had  not  given  cause  of  more  scandal  to  the  protestants,  than 
\vhat  they  did  against  her  could  justly  scandalize  any  papist. 

Them  who  accused  her,  well  enough  known  to  be  the  parliament,  he 
censures  for  "  men  yet  to  seek  their  religion,  whether  doctrine,  discipline, 
or  good  manners;"  the  rest  he  soothes  with  the  name  of  true  English  pro 
testants,  a  mere  schismatical  name,  yet  he  so  great  an  enemy  of  schism. 

He  ascribes " rudeness  and  barbarity,  worse  than  Indian, "to  the  English 
parliament;  and  "all  virtue"  to  his  wife,  in  strains  that  come  almost  to 
sonneting :  how  fit  to  govern  men,  undervaluing  and  aspersing  the  great 
council  of  his  kingdom,  in  comparison  of  one  woman  !  Examples  are  not  far 
to  seek,  how  great  mischief  and  dishonour  hath  befallen  nations  under  the 
government  of  effeminate  and  uxorious  magistrates ;  who  being  themselves 
governed  and  overs  waved  at  home  under  a  feminine  usurpation,  cannot 
but  be  far  short  of  spirit  and  authority  without  doors,  to  govern  a  whole 
nation. 

"Her  tarrying  here  he  could  not  think  safe  among  them,  who  were  shak 
ing  hands  with  allegiance,  to  lay  faster  hold  on  religion  ;"  and  taxes  them 
of  a  duty  rather  than  a  crime,  it  being  just  to  obey  God  rather  than  man, 
and  impossible  to  serve  two  masters :  I  would  they  had  quite  shaken  off 
what  they  stood  shaking  hands  with ;  the  fault  was  in  their  courage,  not  in 
their  cause. 

In  his  prayer  he  prays,  that  the  disloyalty  of  his  protestant  subjects  may 
not  be  a  hinderance  to  her  love  of  the  true  religion  ;  and  never  prays,  that 
the  dissoluteness  of  his  court,  the  scandals  of  his  clergy,  the  unsoundness 
of  his  own  judgment,  the  lukewarmness  of  his  life,  his  letter  of  compliance 
to  the  pope,  his  permitting  agents  at  Rome,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  her 
jesuited  mother  here,  may  not  be  found  in  the  sight  of  God  far  greater 
hinderances  to  her  conversion. 

But  this  had  been  a  subtle  prayer  indeed,  and  well  prayed  though  as 
duly  as  a  Paternoster,  if  it  could  have  charmed  us  to  sit  still,  and  have 
religion  and  our  liberties  one  by  one  snatched  from  us,  for  fear  lest  rising 
to  defend  ourselves  we  shonld  fright  the  queen,  a  stiff  papist,  from  turning 
protestant !  As  if  the  way  to  make  his  queen  a  protestant,  had  been  to  make 
his  subjects  more  than  halfway  papists. 

He  prays  next,  "  that  his  constancy  may  be  an  antidote  against  the  poison 
of  other  men's  example."  His  constancy  in  what?  Not  in  religion,  for  it  is 
openly  known,  that  her  religion  wrought  more  upon  him,  than  his  religion 
upon  her ;  and  his  open  favouring  of  papists,  and  his  hatred  of  them  called 
puritans,  (the  ministers  also  that  prayed  in  churches  for  her  conversion, 
being  checked  from  court,)  made  most  men  suspect  she  had  quite  per 
verted  him.  But  what  is  it,  that  the  blindness  of  hypocrisy  dares  not  do  ? 
It  dares  pray,  and  thinks  to  hide  that  from  the  eyes  of  God,  which  it  can 
not  hide  from  the  open  view  of  man. 


VIII.  Upon  his  Repulse  at  Hull,  and  the  Fate  of  the  Hothams. 

HULL,  a  town  of  great  strength  and  opportunity  both  to  sea  and  land 
affairs,  was  at  that  time  the  magazine  of  all  those  arms,  which  the  king  had 
bought  with  money  most  illegally  extorted  from  his  subjects  of  England,  to 
use  in  a  causeless  and  most  unjust  civil  war  against  his  subjects  of  Scotland. 
The  king  in  high  discontent  and  anger  had  left  the  parliament,  and  was 
gone  towards  the  north;  the  queen  into  Holland,  where  she  pawned  and 
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set  to  sale  th«  crown  jewels ;  (a  crime  heretofore  counted  treasonable  in 
kings ;)  and  to  what  intent  these  sums  were  raised,  the  parliament  was  not 
ignorant.  His  going  northward  in  so  high  a  chafe  they  doubted  was  to 
possess  himself  of  that  strength,  which  the  storehouse  and  situation  of  Hull 
might  add  suddenly  to  his  malignant  party.  Having  first  therefore  in  many 
petitions  earnestly  prayed  him  to  dispose  and  settle,  with  consent  of  both 
houses,  the  military  power  in  trusty  hands,  and  he  as  oft  refusing,  they  were 
necessitated  by  the  turbulence  and  danger  of  those  times,  to  put  the  king 
dom  by  their  own  authority  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  very  timely  sent 
Sir  John  Hotham,  a  member  of  the  house,  and  knight  of  that  county,  to  take 
Hull  into  his  custody,  and  some  of  the  trained  bands  to  his  assistance.  For 
besides  the  general  danger,  they  had,  before  the  king's  going  to  York,  notice 
given  them  of  his  private  commissions  to  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  and  to 
Colonel  Legg,  one  of  those  employed  to  bring  the  army  up  against  the 
parliament ;  who  had  already  made  some  attempts,  and  the  former  of  them 
under  a  disguise,  to  surprise  that  place  for  the  king's  party.  And  letters  of 
the  Lord  Digby  were  intercepted,  wherein  was  wished,  that  the  king  would 
declare  himself,  and  retire  to  some  safe  place ;  other  information  came  from 
abroad,  that  Hull  was  the  place  designed  for  some  new  enterprise.  And 
accordingly  Digby  himself  not  long  after,  with  many  other  commanders, 
and  much  foreign  ammunition,  landed  in  those  parts.  But  these  attempts 
not  succeeding,  and  that  town  being  now  in  custody  of  the  parliament,  he 
sends  a  message  to  them,  that  he  had  firmly  resolved  to  go  in  person  into 
Ireland,  to  chastise  those  wicked  rebels,  (for  these  and  worse  words  he  then 
gave  them,)  and  that  towards  this  work  he  intended  forthwith  to  raise  by 
his  commissions,  in  the  counties  near  Westchester,  a  guard  for  his  own 
person,  consisting  of  2000  foot,  and  200  horse,  that  should  be  armed  from 
his  magazine  at  Hull.  On  the  other  side,  the  parliament,  foreseeing  the 
king's  drift,  about  the  same  time  send  him  a  petition,  that  they  might  have 
leave  for  necessary  causes  to  remove  the  magazine  of  Hull  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  to  which  the  king  returns  his  denial ;  and  soon  after  going  to  Hull 
attended  with  about  400  horse,  requires  the  governor  to  deliver  him  up  the 
town :  whereof  the  governor  besought  humbly  to  be  excused,  till  he  could 
send  notice  to  the  parliament,  who  had  intrusted  him ;  whereat  the  king 
much  incensed  proclaims  him  traitor  before  the  town  walls,  and  gives  im 
mediate  order  to  stop  all  passages  between  him  and  the  parliament.  Yet 
himself  dispatches  post  after  post  to  demand  justice,  as  upon  a  traitor;  using 
a  strange  iniquity  to  require  justice  upon  him,  whom  he  then  waylaid,  and 
debarred  from  his  appearance.  The  parliament  no  sooner  understood  what 
had  passed,  but  they  declare,  that  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done  no  more  than 
was  his  duty,  and  was  therefore  no  traitor. 

This  relation,  being  most  true,  proves  that  which  is  affirmed  here  to  be 
most  false  ;  seeing  the  parliament,  whom  he  accounts  his  "  greatest  enemies," 
had  "  more  confidence  to  abet  and  own"  what  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done, 
than  the  king  had  confidence  to  let  him  answer  in  his  own  behalf. 

To  speak  of  his  patience,  and  in  that  solemn  manner,  he  might  better 
have  forborne  ;  "  God  knows,"  saith  he,  "  it  affected  me  more  with  sorrow 
for  others,  than  with  anger  for  myself;  nor  did  the  affront  trouble  me  so 
much  as  their  sin."  This  is  read,  I  doubt  not,  and  believed:  and  as  there 
is  some  use  of  every  thing,  so  is  there  of  this  book,  were  it  but  to  show 
us,  what  a  miserable,  credulous,  deluded  thing  that  creature  is,  which 
is  called  the  vulgar ;  who,  notwithstanding  what  they  might  know,  will 
believe  ^uch  vainglories  as  these.  Did  not  that  choleric  and  vengeful  act 
of  proclaiming  him  traitor  before  due  process  of  law,  having  been  convinced 
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so  late  before  of  his  illegality  with  the  five  members  declare  his  anger  to  be 
incensed  ?  doth  not  his  own  relation  confess  as  much  ?  and  his  second 
message  left  him  fuming  three  days  after,  and  in  plain  words  testifies  "  his 
impatience  of  delay"  till  Hotham  be  severely  punished,  for  that  which  he 
there  terms  an  insupportable  affront. 

Surely  if  his  sorrow  for  Sir  John  Hotham's  sin  were  greater  than  his  an 
ger  for  the  affront,  it  was  an  exceeding  great  sorrow  indeed,  and  wonderous 
charitable.  But  if  it  stirred  him  so  vehemently  to  have  Sir  John  Hotham 
punished,  and  not  at  all,  that  we  hear,  to  have  him  repent,  it  had  a  strange 
operation  to  be  called  a  sorrow  for  his  sin.  He  who  would  persuade  us  of 
his  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  other  men,  as  they  are  sins,  not  as  they  are  sinned 
against  himself,  must  give  us  first  some  testimony  of  a  sorrow  for  his  own 
sins,  and  next  for  such  sins  of  other  men  as  cannot  be  supposed  a  direct 
injury  to  himself.  But  such  compunction  in  the  king,  no  man  hath  yet 
observed  ;  and  till  then  his  sorrow  for  Sir  John  Hotham's  sin  will  be  called 
no  other  than  the  resentment  of  his  repulse  ;  and  his  labour  to  have  the  sin 
ner  only  punished,  will  be  called  by  a  right  name,  his  revenge. 

And  "  the  hand  of  that  cloud,  which  cast  all  soon  after  into  darkness  and 
disorder,"  was  his  own  hand.  For  assembling  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire 
and  other  counties,  horse  and  foot,  first  under  colour  of  a  new  guard  to  his 
perspn,  soon  after,  being  supplied  with  ammunition  from  Holland,  bought  __ 
with  the  crown  jewels,  he  begins  an  open  war  by  laying  siege  to  Hull :  " 
which  town  wras  not  his  own,  but  the  kingdom's ;  and  the  arms  there, 
public  arms,  bought  with  the  public  money,  or  not  his  own.  Yet  had  they 
been  his  own  by  as  good  right  as  the  private^house  and  arms  of  any  man 
are  his  own  ;  to  use  either  of  them  in  a  way  not  private,  but  suspicious  to 
the  commonwealth,  no  law  permits.  But  the  king  had  no  propriety  at  all, 
either  in  Hull  or  in  the  magazine :  so  that  the  following  maxims,  which  he 
cites  "  of  bold  and  disloyal  undertakers,"  may  belong  more  justly  to  whom 
he  least  meant  them.  After  this  he  again  relapses  into  the  praise  of  his 
patience  at  Hull,  and  by  his  overtalking  of  it  seems  to  doubt  either  his  own 
conscience  or  the  hardness  of  other  men's  belief.  To  me,  the  more  he 
praises  it  in  himself,  the  more  he  seems  to  suspect  that  in  very  deed  it  was 
not  in  him  ;  and  that  the  lookers  on  so  likewise  thought. 

Thus  much  of  what  he  suffered  by  Hotham,  and  with  what  patience ; 
now  of  what  Hotham  suffered,  as  he  judges,  for  opposing  him  :  "  he  could 
not  but  observe  how  God  not  long  after  pleaded  and  avenged  his  cause." 
Most  men  are  too  apt,  and  commonly  the  worst  of  men,  so  to  interpret  and 
expound  the  judgments  of  God,  and  all  other  events  of  Providence  or 
chance,  as  makes  most  to  the  justifying  of  their  own  cause,  though  never  so 
evil ;  and  attribute  all  to  the  particular  favour  of  God  towards  them.  Thus 
when  Saul  heard  that  David  was  in  Keilah,  "'God,"  saith  he,  "hath  de 
livered  him  into  my  hands,  for  he  is  shut  in."  But  how  far  that  king  was 
deceived  in  his  thought  that  God  was  favouring  to  his  cause,  that  story  un 
folds  ;  and  how  little  reason  this  king  had  to  impute  the  death  of  Hotham 
to  God's  avengernent  of  his  repulse  at  Hull,  may  easily  be  seen.  For 
while  Hotham  continued  faithful  to  his  trust,  no  man  more  safe,  more  suc 
cessful,  more  in  reputation  than  he :  but  from  the  time  he  first  sought  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  king,  and  to  betray  into  his  hands  that  town,  into 
which  before  he  had  denied  him  entrance,  nothing  prospered  with  him. 
Certainly  had  God  purposed  him  such  an  end  for  his  opposition  to  the  king, 
he  would  not  have  deferred  to  punish  him  till  then,  when  of  an  enemy  he 
was  changed  to  be  the  king's  friend,  nor  have  made  his  repentance  and 
amendment  the  occasion  of  his  ruin.  How  much  more  likely  is  it,  since 
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he  fell  into  the  act  of  disloyalty  to  his  charge,  that  the  judgment  of  God 
concurred  with  the  punishment  of  man,  and  justly  cut  him  off  for  revolting 
to  the  king !  to  give  the  world  an  example,  that  glorious  deeds  done  to 
ambitious  ends,  find  reward  answerable  ;  not  to  their  outward  seeming,  but 
to  their  inward  ambition.  In  the  mean  while,  what  thanks  he  had  from 
the  king  for  revolting  to  his  cause,  and  what  good  opinion  for  dying  in  his 
service,  they  who  have  ventured  like  him,  or  intend,  may  here  take  notice. 

He  proceeds  to  declare,  not  only  in  general  wherefore  God's  judgment 
was  upon  Hotham,  but  undertakes  by  fancies,  and  allusions,  to  give  a 
criticism  upon  every  particular :  "  that  his  head  was  divided  from  his  body, 
because  his  heart  was  divided  from  the  king ;  two  heads  cut  off  in  one 
family  for  affronting  the  head  of  the  commonwealth ;  the  eldest  son  being 
infected  with  the  sin  of  his  father,  against  the  father  of  his  country."  These 
petty  glosses  and  conceits  on  the  high  and  secret  judgments  of  God,  be 
sides  the  boldness  of  unwarrantable  commenting,  are  so  weak  and  shallow, 
and  so  like  the  quibbles  of  a  court  sermon,  that  we  may  safely  reckon  them 
either  fetched  from  such  a  pattern,  or  that  the  hand  of  some  household 
priest  foisted  them  in ;  lest  the  world  should  forget  how  much  he  was  a 
disciple  of  those  cymbal  doctors.  But  that  argument,  by  which  the  author 
would  commend  them  to  us,  discredits  them  the  more :  for  if  they  be  so 
"  obvious  to  every  fancy,"  the  more  likely  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  miscon 
ceive  the  mind  of  those  high  secrecies,  whereof  they  presume  to  determine. 
For  God  judges  not  by  human  fancy. 

But  however  God  judged  Hotham, yet  he  had  the  king?s  pity:  but  mark 
the  reason  how  preposterous  ;  so  far  he  had  his  pity,  "  as  he  thought  he  at 
first  acted  more  against  the  light  of  his  conscience,  than  many  other  men 
in  the  same  cause."  Questionless  they  who  act  against  conscience,  whe 
ther  at  the  bar  of  human  or  divine  justice,  are  pitied  least  of  all.  These 
are  the  common  grounds  and  verdicts  of  nature,  whereof  when  he  who 
hath  the  judging  of  a  whole  nation  is  found  destitute,  under  such  a  gover 
nor  that  nation  must  needs  be  miserable. 

By  the  way  he  jerks  at  "  some  men's  reforming  to  models  of  religion, 
and  that  they  think  all  is  gold  of  piety,  that  doth  but  glister  with  a  show 
of  zeal."  We  know  his  meaning,  and  apprehend  how  little  hope  there 
could  be  of  him  from  such  language  as  this :  but  are  sure  that  the  piety  of 
his  prelatic  model  glistered  more  upon  the  posts  and  pillars,  which  their 
zeal  and  fervency  gilded  over,  than  in  the  true  works  of  spiritual  edifica 
tion. 

u  He  is  sorry  that  Hotham  felt  the  justice  of  others,  and  fell  not  rather 
into  the  hands  of  his  mercy."  But  to  clear  that,  he  should  have  shown  us 
what  mercy  he  had  ever  used  to  such  as  fell  into  his  hands  before,  rather 
than  what  mercy  he  intended  to  such  as  never  could  come  to  ask  it.  What 
ever  mercy  one  man  might  have  expected,  it  is  too  well  known  the  whole 
nation  found  none  ;  though  they  besought  it  often,  and  so  humbly;  but  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  blood  and  ruin,  to  set  his  private  will  above  the 
parliament,  had  not  his  strength  failed  him.  u  Yet  clemency,  he  counts  a 
debt,  which  he  ought  to  pay  to  those  that  crave  it ;  since  we  pay  not  any 
thing  to  God  for  his  mercy  but  prayers  and  praises."  By  this  reason  we 
ought  as  freely  to  pay  all  things  to  all  men  ;  for  of  all  that  we  receive  from 
God,  what  do  we  pay  for,  more  than  prayers  and  praises  ?  We  looked  for 
the  discharge  of  his  office,  the  payment  of  his  duty  to  the  kingdom,  and 
are  paid  court-payment  with  empty  sentences  that  have  the  sound  of  gra 
vity,  but  the  significance  of  nothing  pertinent. 

Yet  again  after  his  mercy  past  and  granted,  he  returns  back  to  give  sen  - 
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tence  upon  Hotham ;  and  whom  he  tells  us  he  would  so  fain  have  saved 
alive,  him  he  never  leaves  killing  with  a  repeated  condemnation,  though 
dead  long  since.  It  was  ill  that  somebody  stood  not  near  to  whisper  him, 
that  a  reiterating  judge  is  worse  than  a  tormentor.  "  He  pities  him,  he 
rejoices  not,  he  pities  him"  again  ;  but  still  is  sure  to  brand  him  at  the  tail 
of  his  pity  with  some  ignominious  mark,  either  of  ambition  or  disloyalty. 
And  with  a  kind  of  censorious  pity  aggravates  rather  than  lessens  or  con 
ceals  the  fault :  to  pity  thus,  is  to  triumph. 

He  assumes  to  foreknow,  that  "  after-times  will  dispute,  whether  Hotham 
were  more  infamous  at  Hull,  or  at  Tower-hill."  What  knew  he  of  after- 
times,  who,  while  he  sits  judging  and  censuring  without  end,  the  fate  of 
that  unhappy  father  and  his  son  at  Tower-hill,  knew  not  the  like  fate  at 
tended  him  before  his  own  palace  gate  ;  and  as  little  knew  whether  after- 
times  reserve  not  a  greater  infamy  to  the  story  of  his  own  life  and  reign  ? 

He  says  but  over  again  in  his  prayer  what  his  sermon  hath  preached  : 
how  acceptably  to  those  in  heaven,  we  leave  to  be  decided  by  that  precept, 
which  forbids  "  vain  repetitions."  Sure  enough  it  lies  as  heavy  as  he  can 
lay  it  upon  the  head  of  poor  Hotham. 

Needs  he  will  fasten  upon  God  a  piece  of  revenge,  as  done  for  his  sake; 
and  take  it  for  a  favour,  before  he  know  it  was  intended  him  :  which  in 
his  closet  had  been  excusable,  but  in  a  written  and  published  prayer  too 
presumptuous.  Ecclesiastes  hath  a  right  name  for  such  kind  of  sacrifices. 

Going  on,  he  prays  thus,  "  Let  not  thy  justice  prevent  the  objects  ami 
opportunities  of  my  mercy."  To  folly,  or  to  blasphemy,  or  to  both,  shall 
we  impute  this  ?  Shall  the  justice  of  God  give  place,  and  serve  to  glorify 
the  mercies  of  a  man  ?  All  other  men,  who  know  what  they  ask,  desire  of 
God,  that  their  doings  may  tend  to  his  glory ;  but  in  this  prayer,  God  is 
required,  that  his  justice  would  forbear  to  prevent,  and  as  good  have  said 
to  intrench  upon  the  glory  of  a  man's  mercy.  If  God  forbear  his  justice, 
it  must  be,  sure,  to  the  magnifying  of  his  own  mercy :  how  then  can  any 
mortal  man,  without  presumption  little  less  than  impious,  take  the  boldness 
to  ask  that  glory  out  of  his  hand  ?  It  may  be  doubted  now  by  them  who 
understand  religion,  whether  the  king  were  more  unfortunate  in  this  his 
prayer,  or  Hotham  in  those  his  sufferings. 


IX.   Upon  the  listing  and  raising  Armies ,  #c. 

IT  were  an  endless  work,  to  walk  side  by  side  with  the  verbosity  of  this 
chapter;  only  to  what  already  hath  not  been  spoken,  convenient  answer 
shall  be  given.  He  begins  again  with  tumults :  all  demonstration  of  the 
people's  love  and  loyalty  to  the  parliament  was  tumult ;  their  petitioning 
tumult ;  their  defensive  armies  were  but  listed  tumults  ;  and  will  take  no 
notice  that  those  about  him,  those  in  a  time  of  peace  listed  into  his  own 
house,  were  the  beginners  of  all  these  tumults  ;  abusing  and  assaulting  not 
only  such  as  came  peaceably  to  the  parliament  at  London,  but  those  that 
came  petitioning  to  the  king  himself  at  York.  Neither  did  they  abstain 
from  violence  and  outrage  to  the  messengers  sent  from  parliament ;  he  him 
self  either  countenancing  or  conniving  at  them. 

He  supposes,  that  "  his  recess  gave  us  confidence,  that  he  might  be  con 
quered."  Other  men  suppose  both  that  and  all  things  else,  who  knew  him 
neither  by  nature  warlike,  nor  experienced,  nor  fortunate  ;  so  far  was  any 
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man,  that  discerned  aught,  from  esteeming  him  unconquerable ;  yet  such 
are  readiest  to  embroil  others. 

"  But  he  had  a  soul  invincible."  What  praise  is  that  ?  The  stomach 
of  a  child  is  ofttimes  invincible  to  all  correction.  The  unteachable  man 
hath  a  soul  to  all  reason  and  good  advice  invincible ;  and  he  who  is  in 
tractable,  he  whom  nothing  can  persuade,  may  boast  himself  invincible ; 
whenas  in  some  things  to  be  overcome,  is  more  honest  and  laudable  than 
to  conquer. 

He  labours  to  have  it  thought,  that  "  his  fearing  God  more  than  man" 
was  the  ground  of  his  sufferings ;  but  he  should  have  known,  that  a  good 
principle  not  rightly  understood  may  prove  as  hurtful  as  a  bad ;  and  his  fear 
of  God  may  be  as  faulty  as  a  blind  zeal.  He  pretended  to  fear  God 
more  than  the  parliament,  who  never  urged  him  to  do  otherwise  ;  he  should 
also  have  feared  God  more  than  he  did  his  courtiers,  and  the  bishops,  who 
drew  him,  as  they  pleased,  to  things  inconsistent  with  the  fear  of  God. 
Thus  boasted  Saul  to  have  "  performed  the  commandment  of  God,"  and 
stood  in  it  against  Samuel ;  but  it  was  found  at^  length,  that  he  had  feared 
the  people  more  than  God,  in  saving  those  fat  oxen  for  the  worship  of  God, 
which  were  appointed  for  destruction.  Not  much  unlike,  if  not  much 
worse,  was  that  fact  of  his,  who,  for  fear  to  displease  his  court  and  mon 
grel  clergy,  with  the  dissolutest  of  the  people,  upheld  in  the  church  of  God, 
while  his  power  lasted,  those  beasts  of  Amalec,  the  prelates,  against  the 
advice  of  his  parliament  and  the  example  of  all  reformation  ;  in  this  more 
inexcusable  than  Saul,  that  Saul  was  at  length  convinced,  he  to  the  hour 
of  death  fixed  in  his  false  persuasion  ;  and  soothes  himself  in  the  flattering 
peace  of  an  erroneous  and  obdurate  conscience  ;  singing  to  his  soul  vain 
psalms  of  exultation,  as  if  the  parliament  had  assailed  his  reason  with  the 
force  of  arms,  and  not  he  on  the  contrary  their  reason  with  his  arms ;  which 
h»th  been  proved  already,  and  shall  be  more  hereafter. 

He  twits  them  with  "  his  acts  of  grace ;"  proud,  and  unself-knowing 
words  in  the  mouth  of  any  king,  who  affects  not  to  be  a  god,  and  such  as 
ought  to  be  as  odious  in  the  ears  of  a  free  nation.  For  if  they  were  unjust 
acts,  why  did  he  grant  them  as  of  grace  ?  If  just,  it  was  not  of  hvs  grace, 
aut  of  his  duty  and  his  oath  to  grant  them. 

"A  glorious  king  he  would  be,  though  by  his  sufferings:"  but  that  can 
never  be  to  him,  whose  sufferings  are  his  own  doings.  He  feigns  "  a  hard 
choice"  put  upon  him,  "  either  to  kill  his  subjects,  or  be  killed."  Yet 
never  was  king  less  in  danger  of  any  violence  from  his  subjects,  till  he  un 
sheathed  his  sword  against  them ;  nay,  long  after  that  time,  when  he  had 
spilt  the  blood  of  thousands,  they  had  still  his  person  in  a  foolish  vene 
ration. 

He  complains,  "  that  civil  war  must  be  the  fruits  of  his  seventeen  years 
reigning  with  such  a  measure  of  justice,  peace,  plenty,  and  religion,  as  all 
nations  either  admired  or  envied."  For  the  justice  we  had,  let  the  council- 
table,  star-chamber,  high-commission  speak  the  praise  of  it ;  not  forgetting 
the  unprlncely  usage,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  abolishing  of  parliaments, 
the  displacing  of  honest  judges,  the  sale  of  offices,  bribery,  and  exaction, 
not  found  out  to  be  punished,  but  to  be  shared  in  with  impunity  for  the 
time  to  come.  Who  can  number  the  extortions,  the  oppressions,  the  pub 
lic  robberies  and  rapines  committed  on  the  subject  both  by  sea  and  land 
under  various  pretences?  their  possessions  also  taken  from  them,  one  while 
as  forest-land,  another  while  as  crown-land  ;  nor  were  their  goods  exempted, 
no  not  the  bullion  in  the  mint ;  piracy  was  become  a  project  owned  and 
authorized  against  the  subject. 
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Fpr  the  peace  we  had,  what  peace  was  that  which  drew  out  the  English 
to  a  needless  and  dishonourable  voyage  against  the  Spaniard  at  Gales  ?  Or 
that  which  lent  our  shipping  to  a  treacherous  and  antichristian  war  against 
the  poor  protestants  of  Rochel  our  suppliants  ?  What  peace  was  that  which 
fell  to  rob  the  French  by  sea,  to  tlie  embarring  of  all  our  merchants  in  that 
kingdom?  which  brought  forth  that  unblest  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rhee, 
doubtful  whether  more  calamitous  in  the  success  or  in  the  design,  betraying 
all  the  flower  of  our  military  youth  and  best  commanders  to  a  shameful  sur- 
prisal  and  execution.  This  was  the  peace  we  had,  and  the  peace  we  gave, 
whether  to  friends  or  to  foes  abroad.  And  if  at  home  any  peace  were  in 
tended  us,  what  meant  those  Irish  billetted  soldiers  in  all  parts  of  the  king 
dom,  and  the  design  of  German  horse  to  subdue  us  in  our  peaceful  houses? 

For  our  religion,  where  was  there  a  more  ignorant,  profane,  and  vicious 
clergy,  learned  in  nothing  but  the  antiquity  of  their  pride,  their  covetous- 
ness,  and  superstition  ?  whose  unsincere  and  leavenous  doctrine,  corrupting 
the  people,  first  taught  them  looseness,  then  bondage  ;  loosening  them  from 
all  sound  knowledge  and  strictness  of  life,  the  more  to  fit  them  for  the 
bondage  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  So  that  what  was  left  us  for  other 
nations  not  to  pity,  rather  than  admire  or  envy,  all  those  seventeen  years, 
no  wise  man  could  see.  For  wealth  and  plenty  in  a  land  where  justice 
reigns  not,  is  no  argument  of  a  flourishing  state,  but  of  a  nearness  rather  to 
ruin  or  commotion. 

These  were  not  "  some  miscarriages"  only  of  government,  "  which 
might  escape,"  but  a  universal  distemper,  and  reducement  of  law  to  arbi 
trary  power;  not  through  the  evil  counsels  of  "  some  men,"  but  through  the 
constant  course  and  practice  of  all  that  were  in  highest  favour :  whose  worst 
actions  frequently  avowing  he  took  upon  himself;  and  what  faults  did  not 
yet  seem  in  public  to  be  originally  his,  such  care  he  took  by  professipg,  and 
proclaiming  openly,  as  made  them  all  at  length  his  own  adopted  sins. 
The  persons  also,  when  he  could  no  longer  protect,  he  esteemed  and  fa 
voured  to  the  end  ;  but  never,  otherwise  than  by  constraint,  yielded  any  of 
them  to  due  punishment ;  thereby  manifesting  that  what  they  did  was  by 
his  own  authority  and  approbation. 

Yet  here  he  asks,  "  whose  innocent  blood  he  hath  shed,  what  widows' 
or  orphans'  tears  can  witness  against  him  ?"  After  the  suspected  poisoning 
of  his  father,  not  inquired  into,  but  smothered  up,  and  him  protected  and 
advanced  to  the  very  half  of  his  kingdom,  who  was  accused  in  parliament 
to  be  author  of  the  fact ;  (with  much  more  evidence  than  Duke  Dudley, 
that  false  protector,  is  accused  upon  record  to  have  poisoned  Edward  the 
Sixth ;)  after  all  his  rage  and  persecution,  after  so  many  years  of  cruel  war 
on  his  people  in  three  kingdoms!  Whence  the  author  of  "  Truths  mani 
fest,"*  a  Scotsman,  not  unacquainted  with  affairs,  positively  affirms,  "that 
there  hath  been  more  Christian  blood  shed  by  the  commission,  approba 
tion,  and  connivance  of  King  Charles,  and  his  father  James,  in  the  latter 
end  of  their  reign,  than  in  the  ten  Roman  persecutions."  Not  to  speak  of 
those  many  whippings,  pillories,  and  other  corporal  inflictions,  wherewith 
his  reign  also  before  this  war  was  not  unbloody ;  some  have  died  in  prison 
under  cruel  restraint,  others  in  banishment,  whose  lives  were  shortened 
through  the  rigour  of  that  persecution,  wherewith  so  many  years  he  infested 

*  The  title  of  the  treatise  here  referred  to,  is,  Truth  its  Manifest;  or,  a  short  and  true  Re 
lation  of  divers  main  Passages  of  Things  (in  some  whereof  the  Scots  are  particularly 
concerned)  from  the  very  first  Beginning  of  these  unhappy  Troubles  to  this  Day.  Pub 
lished  in  12mo.  1645.  A  reply  to  this  was  published  in  quarto,  1646,  entitled,  Manifest 
Truths  ;  or,  an  Inversion  of  Truths  Manifest. 
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the  true  church.  And  those  six  members  all  men  judged  to  have  escaped 
no  less  than  capital  danger,  whom  he  so  greedily  pursuing  into  the  house 
of  commons,  had  not  there  the  forbearance  to  conceal  how  much  it  troubled 
him,  "  that  the  birds  were  flown."  If  some  vulture  in  the  mountains  could 
have  opened  his  beak  intelligibly  and  spoke,  what  fitter  words  could  he 
have  uttered  at  the  loss  of  his  prey  ?  The  tyrant  Nero,  though  not  yet  de 
serving  that  name,  set  his  hand  so  unwillingly  to  the  execution  of  a  con 
demned  person,  as  to  wish  "  he  had  not  known  letters."  Certainly  for  a 
king  himself  to  charge  his  subjects  with  high  treason,  and  so  vehemently 
to  prosecute  them  in  his  own  cause,  as  to  do  the  office  of  a  searcher,  argued 
in  him  no  great  aversation  from  shedding  blood,  were  it  but  to  "  satisfy  his 
anger,"  and  that  revenge  was  no  unpleasing  morsel  to  him,  whereof  he 
himself  thought  not  much  to  be  so  diligently  his  own  caterer.  But  we  in 
sist  rather  upon  what  was  actual,  than  what  was  probable. 

He  now  falls  to  examine  the  causes  of  this  war,  as  a  difficulty  which  he 
had  long  "  studied"  to  find  out.  "  It  was  not,"  saith  he,  "  my  withdraw 
ing  from  Whitehall ;  for  no  account  in  reason  could  be  given  of  those  tu 
mults,  where  an  orderly  guard  was  granted."  But  if  it  be  a  most  certain 
truth,  that  the  parliament  could  never  yet  obtain  of  him  any  guard  fit  to  be 
confided  in,  then  by  his  own  confession  some  account  of  those  pretended 
tumults  "  may  in  reason  be  given ;"  and  both  concerning  them  and  the 
guards  enough  hath  been  said  already. 

"  Whom  (Jid  he  protect  against  the  justice  of  parliament  ?"  Whom  did 
he  not  to  his  utmost  power  ?  Endeavouring  to  have  rescued  Strafford  from 
their  justice,  though  with  the  destruction  of  them  and  the  city ;  to  that  end 
expressly  commanding  the  admittance  of  new  soldiers  into  the  tower,  raised 
by  Suckling  and  other  conspirators,  under  pretence  for  the  Portugal ;  though 
that  ambassador,  being  sent  to,  utterly  denied  to  know  of  any  such  com 
mission  from  his  master.  And  yet  that  listing  continued  :  not  to  repeat  his 
other  plot  of  bringing  up  the  two  armies.  But  what  can  be  disputed  with 
such  a  king,  in  whose  mouth  and  opinion  the  parliament  itself  was  never 
but  a  faction,  and  their  justice  no  justice,  but  "  the  dictates  and  oversway- 
ing  insolence  of  tumults  and  rabbles?"  and  under  that  excuse  avouches 
himself  openly  the  general  patron  of  most  notorious  delinquents,  and  ap 
proves  their  flight  out  of  the  land,  whose  crimes  were  such,  as  that  the 
justest  and  the  fairest  trial  would  have  soonest  condemned  them  to  death. 
But  did  not  Catiline  plead  in  like  manner  against  the  Roman  senate,  and 
the  injustice  of  their  trial,  and  the  justice  of  his  flight  from  Rome  ?  Caesar 
also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected  the  same  scrupulous  demurs,  to  stop 
the  sentence  of  death  in  full  and  free  senate  decreed  on  Lentulus  and  Ce- 
thegus,  two  of  Catiline's  accomplices,  which  were  renewed  and  urged  for 
Strafford.  He  vouchsafes  to  the  reformation,  by  both  kingdoms  intended, 
no  better  name  than  "  innovation  and  ruin  both  in  church  and  state."  And 
what  we  would  have  learned  so  gladly  of  him  in  other  passages  before,  to 
know  wherein,  he  tells  us  now  of  his  own  accord.  The  expelling  bishops 
out  of  the  house  of  peers,  that  was  "  ruin  to  the  state ;"  the  "  removing" 
them  "  root  and  branch,"  this  was  u  ruin  to  the  church."  --^ 

How  happy  could  this  nation  be  in  such  a  governor,  who  counted  that 
their  ruinx  which  they  thought  their  deliverance  ;  the  ruin  both  of  church 
and  state,  which  was  the  recovery  and  the  saving  of  them  both  ? 

To  the  passing  of  those  bills  against  bishops  how  is  it  likely  that  the 
house  of  peers  gave  so  hardly  their  consent,  which  they  gave  so  easily  be 
fore  to  the  attaching  them  of  high  treason,  twelve  at  once,  only  for  protest 
ing  that  the  parliament  could  not  act  without  them  ?  Surely  if  their  rights 
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and  privileges  were  thought  so  undoubted  in  that  house,  as  is  here  main 
tained  ;  then  was  that  protestation,  being  meant  and  intended  in  the  name 
of  their  whole  spiritual  order,  no  treason  ;  and  so  that  house  itself  will  be 
come  liable  to  a  just  construction  either  of  injustice  to  appeach  them  for  so 
consenting,  or  of  usurpation,  representing  none  but  themselves,  to  expect 
that  their  voting  or  not  voting  should  obstruct  the  commons :  who  not  for 
'' five  repulses  of  the  lords,"  no  not  for  fifty,  were  to  desist  from  what  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  kingdom  they  demanded,  so  long  as  those  lords 
were  none  of  our  lords.  And  for  the  bill  against  root  and  branch,  though 
it  passed  not  in  both  houses  till  many  of  the  lords  and  some  few  of  the  com 
mons,  either  enticed  away  by  the  king,  or  overawed  by  the  sense  of  their 
own  malignancy  not  prevailing,  deserted  the  parliament,  and  made  a  fair 
riddance  of  themselves ;  that  was  no  warrant  for  them  who  remained  faith 
ful,  being  far  the  greater  number,  to  lay  aside  that  bill  of  root  and  branch, 
till  the  return  of  their  fugitives ;  a  bill  so  necessary  and  so  much  desired  by 
themselves  as  well  as  by  the  people. 

This  was  the  partiality,  this  degrading  of  the  bishops,  a  thing  so  whole 
some  in  the  state,  and  so  orthodoxal  in  the  church  both  ancient  and  re 
formed  ;  which  the  king  rather  than  assent  to  "  will  either  hazard  both  his 
own  and  the  ^kingdom's  ruin,"  by  our  just  defence  against  his  force  of 
arras ;  or  prostrate  our  consciences  in  a  blind  obedience  to  himself,  and 
those  men,  whose  superstition,  Jealous  or  unzealous,  would  enforce  upon 
us  an  antichristian  tyranny  in  the  church,  neither  primitive,  apostolical,  nor 
more  anciently  universal  than  some  other  manifest  corruptions. 

But  "  he  was  bound,  besides  his  judgment,  by  a  most  strict  and  indis 
pensable  oath,  to  preserve  the  order  and  the  rights  of  the  church."  If  he 
mean  that  oath  of  his  coronation,  and  that  the  letter  of  that  oath  admit  not 
to  be  interpreted  either  by  equity,  reformation,  or  better  knowledge,  then 
was  the  king  bound  by  that  oath,  to  grant  the  clergy  all  those  customs, 
franchises,  and  canonical  privileges  granted  to  them  by  Edward  the  Con 
fessor:  and  so  might  one  day,  under  pretence  of  that  oath  and  his  con 
science,  have  brought  us  all  again  to  popery :  but  had  he  so  well  remem 
bered  as  he  ought  the  words  to  which  he  swore,  he  might  have  found 
himself  no  otherwise  obliged  there,  than  "  according  to  the  laws  of  God, 
and  true  profession  of  the  gospel."  For  if  those  following  words,  "  estab 
lished  in  this  kingdom,"  be  set  there  to  limit  and  lay  prescription  on  the 
laws  of  God  and  truth  of  the  gospel  by  man's  establishment,  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  or  more  injurious  to  religion.  So  that  however  the  Ger 
man  emperors  or  other  kings  have  levied  all  those  wars  on  their  protestant 
subjects  under  the  colour  of  a  blind  and  literal  observance  to  an  oath,  yet 
this  king  had  least  pretence  of  all ;  both  sworn  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
evangelic  truth,  and  disclaiming,  as  we  heard  him  before,  "  to  be  bound 
by  any  coronation  oath,  in  a  blind  and  brutish  formality."  Nor  is  it  to  be 
imagined,  if  what  shall  be  established  come  in  question,  but  that  the  par 
liament  should  oversway  the  king,  and  not  he  the  parliament.  And  by  all 
law  and  reason  that  which  the  parliament  will  not  i§  no  more  established 
in  this  kingdom,  neither  is  the  king  bound  by  oath  to  uphold  it  as  a  thing 
established.  And  that  the  king  (who  of  his  princely  grace,  as  he  professes, 
hath  so  oft  abolished  things  that  stood  firm  by  law,  as  the  star*chamber 
and  high-commission)  ever  thought  himself  bound  by  oath  to  keep  them 
up,  because  established ;  he  who  will  believe,  must  at  the  same  time  con 
demn  him  of  as  many  perjuries,  as  he  is  well  known  to  have  abolished 
both  laws  and  jurisdictions  that  wanted  no  establishment. 

**  Had  he  gratified,"  he  thinks,  "  their  antiepiscopal  faction  with  his 
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consent,  and  sacrificed  the  church-government  and  revenues  to  the  fury  of 
their  covetousness,"  &c.  an  army  had  not  been  raised.  Whereas  it  was 
the  fury  of  his  own  hatred  to  the  professors  of  true  religion,  which  first  in 
cited  him  to  prosecute  them  with  the  sword  of  war,  when  whips,  pillories, 
exiles,  and  imprisonments  were  not  thought  sufficient.  To  colour  which 
he  cannot  find  wherewithal,  but  that  stale  pretence  of  Charles  the  Vth,  and 
other  popish  kings,  that  the  protestants  had  only  an  intent  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  church-revenue,  a  thing  never  in  the  thoughts  of  this  parliament, 
till  exhausted  by  his  endless  war  upon  them,  their  necessity  seized  on  that 
for  the  commonwealth,  which  the  luxury  of  prelates  had  abused  before  to 
a  common  mischief. 

His  consent  to  the  unlording  of  bishops,  (for  to  that  he  himself  consented, 
and  at  Canterbury  the  chief  seat  of  their  pride,  so  God  would  have  it!) 
"  was  from  his  firm  persuasion  of  their  contentedness  to  suffer  a  present 
diminution  of  their  rights."  Can  any  man,  reading  this,  not  discern  the 
pure  mockery  of  a  royal  consent,  to  delude  us  only  for  <?  the  present," 
meaning,  it  seems,  when  time  should  serve,  to  revoke  all  ?  By  this  reckon 
ing,  his  consents  and  his  denials  come  all  to  one  pass :  and  we  may  hence 
perceive  the  small  wisdom  and  integrity  of  those  votes,  which  voted  his 
concessions  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  grounds  of  a  lasting  peace.  This  he 
alleges,  this  controversy  about  bishops,  "  to  be  the  true  state"  of  that  dif 
ference  between  him  and  the  parliament.  For  he  held  episcopacy  "  both 
very  sacred  'and  divine;"  with  this  judgment,  and  for  this  cause,  he  with 
drew  from  the  parliament,  and  confesses  that  some  men  knew  "  he  was 
like  to  bring  again  the  same  judgment  which  he  carried  with  him."  A 
fair  and  unexpected  justification  from  his  own  mouth  afforded  to  the  par-, 
liament,  who,  notwithstanding  what  they  knew  of  his  obstinate  mind, 
omitted  not  to  use  all  those  means  and  that  patience  to  have  gained  him. 

As  for  delinquents,  "  he  allows  them  to  be  but  the  necessary  conse 
quences  of  his  and  their  withdrawing  and  defending,"  a  pretty  shift!  to 
mince  the  name  of  a  delinquent  into  a  necessary  consequent :  what  is  a 
traitor,  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  treason?  What  a  rebel,  but 
of  his  rebellion  ?  From  his  conceit  he  would  infer  a  pretext  only  in  the 
parliament  "  to  fetch  in  delinquents,"  as  if  there  had  indeed  been  no  such 
cause,  but  all  the  delinquency  in  London  tumults.  Which  is  the  over 
worn  theme  and  stuffing  of  all  his  discourses. 

This  he  thrice  repeats  to  be  the  true  state  and  reason  of  all  that  war  and 
devastation  in  the  land:  and  that  "of  all  the  treaties  and  propositions" 
offered  him,  he  was  resolved  "  never  to  grant  the  abolishing  of  episcopal, 
or  the  establishment  of  presbyterian,  government."  I  would  demand  now 
of  the  Scots  and  covenanters,  (for  so  I  call  them,  as  misobservers  of  the 
covenant,)  how  they  will  reconcile  "  the  preservation  of  religion  and  their 
liberties,  and  the  bringing  of  delinquents  to  condign  punishment,"  with  the 
freedom,  honour,  and  safety  of  this  avowed  resolution  here,  that  esteems 
all  the  zeal  of  their  prostituted  covenant  no  better  than  "  a  noise  and  show 
of  piety,  a  heat  for  reformation,  filling  them  with  prejudice,  and  obstructing 
all  equality  and  clearness  of  judgment  in  them."  With  these  principles 
who  knows  but  that  at  length  he  might  have  come  to  take  the  covenant, 
as  others,  whom  they  brotherly  admit,  have  done  before  him?  And  then 
all,  no  doubt,  had  gone  well,  and  ended  in  a  happy  peace. 

His  prayer  is  most  of  it  borrowed  out  of  David ;  but  what  if  it  be  an 
swered  him  as  the  Jews,  who  trusted  in  Moses,  were  answered  by  our 
Saviour;  "there  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  David,  whom  you  mis 
apply." 
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He  tells  God,  "  that  his  enemies  are  many,"  but  tells  the  people,  when 
it  serves  his  turn,  they  are  but  "  a  faction  of  some  few,  prevailing  over  the 
major  part  of  both  houses." 

"  God  knows  he  had  no  passion,  design,  or  preparation,  to  embroil  his 
kingdom  in  a  civil  war."  True ;  for  he  thought  his  kingdom  to  be  Issachar, 
a  "  strong  ass  that  would  have  couched  down  between  two  burdens,"  the 
one  of  prelatical  superstition,  the  other  of  civil  tyranny :  but  what  passion 
and  design,  what  close  and  open  preparation  he  had  made,  to  subdue  us  to 
both  these  by  terror  and  preventive  force,  all  the  nation  knows. 

"  The  confidfince  of  some  men  had  almost  persuaded  him  to  suspect  his 
own  innocence."  As  the  words  of  Saint  Paul  had  almost  persuaded 
Agrippa  to  be  a  Christian.  But  almost,  in  the  works  of  repentance,  is  as 
good  as  not  at  all. 

"  God,"  saith  he,  "  will  find  out  bloody  and  deceitful  men,  many  of 
whom  have  not  lived  out  half  their  days."  It  behoved  him  to  have  been 
more  cautious  how  he  tempted  God's  finding  out  of  blood  and  deceit,  till 
his  own  years  had  been  further  spent,  or  that  he  had  enjoyed  longer  the 
fruits  of  his  own  violent  counsels. 

But  instead  of  wariness  he  adds  another  temptation,  charging  God  "  to 
know,  that  the  chief  design  of  this  war  was  either  to  destroy  his  person,  or 
to  force  his  judgment."  And  thus  his  prayer,  from  the  evil  practice  of 
unjust  accusing  men  to  God,  arises  to  the  hideous  rashness  of  accusing 
God  before  men,  to  know  that  for  truth  which  all  men  know  to  be  most 
false. 

He  prays,  "  that  God  would  forgive  the  people,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  say  over  what  our  Saviour  said;  but 
how  he  loved  the  people  other  arguments  than  affected  sayings  must  de 
monstrate.  He  who  so  oft  hath  presumed  rashly  to  appeal  to  the  know 
ledge  and  testimony  of  God  in  things  so  evidently  untrue,  may  be  doubted 
what  belief  or  esteem  he  had  of  his  forgiveness,  either  to  himself,  or  those 
for  whom  he  would  *so  feign  that  men  should  hear  he  prayed. 

X.  Upon  their  seizing  the  magazines,  forts,  fyc. 

To  put  the  matter  soonest  out  of  controversy  who  was  the  first  beginner 
of  this  civil  war,  since  the  beginning  of  all  war  may  be  discerned  not  only 
by  the  first  act  of  hostility,  but  by  the  counsels  and  preparations  foregoing, 
it  shall  evidently  appear,  that  the  king  was  still  foremost  in  all  these.  No 
king  had  ever  at  his  first  coming  to  the  crown  more  love  and  acclamation 
from  a  people ;  never  any  people  found  worse  requital  of  their  loyalty  and 
good  affection:  first,  by  his  extraordinary  fear  and  mistrust,  that  theii 
liberties  and  rights  were  the  impairing  and  diminishing  of  his  regal  power, 
the  true  original  of  tyranny ;  next,  by  his  hatred  to  all  those  who  were 
esteemed  religious ;  doubting  that  their  principles  too  much  asserted  liberty. 
This  was  quickly  seen  by  the  vehemence,  and  the  causes  alleged  of  his 
persecuting,  the  other  by  his  frequent  and  opprobrious  dissolution  of  par 
liaments;  after  he  had  demanded  more  money  of  them,  and  they  to 
obtain  their  rights  had  granted  him,  than  would  have  bought  the  Turk  out 
of  Morea,  and  set  free  all  the  Greeks.  But  when  he  sought  to  extort  from 
us,  by  way  of  tribute,  that  which  had  been  offered  to  him  conditionally  in 

*  The  second  edition  has  so  fain.  To  feign,  is  to  dissemble  ;  but  we  use  the  word  feign 
for  fond  desire  of  a  thing. 
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parliament,  as  by  a  free  people,  and  that  those  extortions  were  now  con 
sumed  and  wasted  by  the  luxury  of  his  court,  he  began  then  (for  still  the 
more  he  did  wrong,  the  more  he  feared)  before  any  tumult  or  insurrection 
of  the  people  to  take  counsel  how  he  might  totally  subdue  them  to  his  own 
will.  Then  was  the  design  of  German  horse,  while  the  duke  reigned, 
and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  some  thousands  of  the  Irish  papists  were  in 
several  parts  billeted  upon  us,  while  a  parliament  was  then  sitting.  The 
pulpits  resounded  with  no  other  doctrine  than  that  which  gave  all  property 
to  the  king,  and  passive  obedience  to  the  subject.  After  which,  innume 
rable  forms  and  shapes  of  new  exactions  and  exactors  overspread  the  land : 
nor  was  it  enough  to  be  impoverished,  unless  we  were  disarmed.  Our 
trained  bands,  which  are  the  trustiest  and  most  proper  strength  of  a  free  nation 
not  at  war  with  itself,  had  their  arms  in  divers  counties  taken  from  them ; 
other  ammunition  by  design  was  ingrossed  and  kept  in  the  Tower,  not  to 
be  bought  without  a  license,  and  at  a  high  rate. 

Thus  far  and  many  other  ways  were  his  counsels  and  preparations  before 
hand  with  us,  either  to  civil  war,  if  it  should  happen,  or  to  subdue  us 
without  a  war,  which  is  all  one,  until  the  raising  of  his  two  armies  against 
the  Scots,  and  the  latter  of  them  raised  to  the  most  perfidious  breaking  of 
a  solemn  pacification :  the  articles  whereof  though  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand,  he  commanded  soon  after  to  be  burned  openly  by  the  hangman. 
What  enemy  durst  have  done  him  that  dishonour  and  affront,  which  he 
did  therein  to  himself? 

After  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  whom  he  saw  so  resolute  and 
unanimous  to  relieve  the  commonwealth,  and  that  the  earl  of  Strafford 
was  condemned  to  die,  other  of  his  evil  counsellors  impeached  and  im 
prisoned  ;  to  show  there  wanted  not  evil  counsel  within  himself  sufficient 
to  begin  a  war  upon  his  subjects,  though  no  way  by  them  provoked,  he 
sends  an  agent  with  letters  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  requiring  aid  against 
the  parliament:  and  that  aid  was  coming,  when  Divine  Providence,  tc 
divert  them,  sent  a  sudden  torrent  of  Swedes  into  the  bowels  of  Denmark, 
He  then  endeavours  to  bring  up  both  armies,  first  the  English,  with  whom 
8000  Irish  papists,  raised  by  Strafford,  and  a  French  army  were  to  join ; 
then  the  Scots  at  Newcastle,  whom  he  thought  to  have  encouraged  by 
telling  them  what  money  and  horse  he  was  to  have  from  Denmark.  I 
mention  not  the  Irish  conspiracy  till  due  place.  These  and  many  other 
were  his  counsels  toward  a  civil  war.  His  preparations,  after  those  two 
armies  were  dismissed,  could  not  suddenly  be  too  open:  nevertheless  thero 
were  8000  Irish  papists,  which  he  refused  to  disband,  though  entreated  by 
both  houses,  first  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  next  under  pretence 
of  lending  them  to  the  Spaniard ;  and  so  kept  them  undisbanded  till  very 
near  the  month  wherein  that  rebellion  broke  forth.  He  was  also  raising 
forces  in  London,  pretendedly  to  serve  the  Portugal,  but  with  intent  to 
seize  the  Tower;  into  which  divers  cannoniers  were  by  him  sent  with 
many  fireworks  and  grenadoes;  and  many  great  battering  pieces  were 
mounted  against  the  city.  The  court  was  fortified  with  ammunition,  and 
soldiers  new  listed,  who  followed  the  king  from  London,  and  appeared  at 
Kingston  some  hundred  of  horse  in  a  warlike  manner,  with  wagons  of  am 
munition  after  them ;  the  queen  in  Holland  was  buying  more ;  of  which 
the  parliament  had  certain  knowledge,  and  had  not  yet  so  much  as  de 
manded  the  militia  to  be  settled,  till  they  knew  both  of  her  going  over  sea, 
and  to  what  intent.  For  she  had  packed  up  the  crown  jewels  to  have 
been  going  long  before,  had  not  the  parliament,  suspecting  by  the  disco 
veries  at  Burrow-bridge  what  was  intended  with  the  jewels,  used  mearn, 
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to  stay  her  journey  till  the  winter.  Hull  and  the  magazine  there  had  been 
secretly  attempted  under  the  king's  hand;  from  whom  (though  in  his  de 
clarations  renouncing  all  thought  of  war)  notes  were  sent  over  sea  for  sup 
ply  of  arms ;  which  were  no  sooner  come,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire 
and  other  counties  were  called  to  arms,  and  actual  forces  raised,  while  the 
parliament  were  yet  petitioning  in  peace,  and  had  not  one  man  listed. 

As  to  the  act  of  hostility,  though  not  much  material  in  whom  first  it 
began,  or  by  whose  commissions  dated  first,  after  such  counsels  and  pre 
parations  discovered,  and  so  far  advanced  by  the  king,  yet  in  that  act  also 
he  will  be  found  to  have  had  precedency,  if  not  at  London  by  the  assault 
of  his  armed  court  upon  the  naked  people,  and  his  attempt  upon  the  house 
of  commons,  yet  certainly  at  Hull,  first  by  his  close  practices  on  that  town, 
next  by  his  siege.  Thus  whether  counsels,  preparations,  or  acts  of  hos 
tility  be  considered,  it  appears  with  evidence  enough,  though  much  more 
might  be  said,  that  the  king  is  truly  charged  to  be  the  first  beginner  of 
these  civil  wars.  To  which  may  be  added  as  a  close,  that  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  he  charged  it  upon  himself  at  the  public  treaty,  and  acquitted  the 
parliament. 

But  as  for  the  securing  of  Hull  and  the  public  stores  therein,  and  in  other 
places,  it  was  no  "  surprisal  of  his  strength ;"  the  custody  whereof  by 
authority  of  parliament  was  committed  into  hands  most  fit  and  most  re 
sponsible  for  such  a  trust.  It  were  a  folly  beyond  ridiculous,  to  count  our 
selves  a  free  nation,  if  the  king,  not  in  parliament,  but  in  his  own  person, 
id  against  them,  might  appropriate  to  himself  the  strength  of  a  whole 
nation  as  his  proper  goods.  What  the  laws  of  the  land  are,  a  parliament 
should  know  best,  having  both  the  life  and  death  of  laws  in  their  lawgiving 
power :  and  the  law  of  England  is,  at  best,  but  the  reason  of  parliament. 
The  parliament  therefore,  taking  into  their  hands  that  whereof  most  pro 
perly  they  ought  to  have  the  keeping,  committed  no  surprisal.  If  they 
prevented  him,  that  argued  not  at  all  either  uhis  innocency  or  unprepared- 
ness,"  but  their  timely  foresight  to  use  prevention. 

But  what  needed  that?  "  They  knew  his  chiefest  arms  left  him  were 
those  only,  which  the  ancient  Christians  were  wont  to  use  against  theii 
persecutors,  prayers  and  tears."  0  sacred  reverence  of  God!  respect  and 
shame  of  men !  whither  were  ye  fled  when  these  hypocrisies  were  uttered  ? 
Was  the  kingdom,  then,  at  all  that  cost  of  blood  to  remove  from  him  none 
but  prayers  and  tears  ?  What  were  those  thousands  of  blaspheming  cava 
liers'  about  him,  whose  mouths  let  fly  oaths  and  curses  by  the  volley ;  were 
those  the  prayers?  and  those  carouses  drank  to  the  confusion  of  all  things 
good  or  holy,  did  those  minister  the  tears?  Were  they  prayers  and  tears 
that  were  listed  at  York,  mustered  on  Heworth  moor,  and  laid  siege  to 
Hull  for  the  guard  of  his  person  ?  Were  prayers  and  tears  at  so  high  a 
rate  in  Holland,  that  nothing  could  purchase  them  but  the  crown  jewels? 
Yet  they  in  Holland  (such  word  was  sent  us)  sold  them  for  guns,  carabines, 
mortar-pieces,  cannons,  and  other  deadly  instruments  of  war;  which, 
when  they  came  to  York,  were  all,  no  doubt  by  the  merit  of  some  great 
saint,  suddenly  transformed  into  prayers  and  tears:  and,  being  divided  into 
regiments  and  brigades,  were  the  only  arms  that  mischieved  us  in  all  those 
battles  and  encounters. 

These  were  his  chief  arms,  whatever  we  must  call  them,  and  yet  such 
arms  as  they  who  fought  for  the  commonwealth  have  by  the  help  of  better 
prayers  vanquished  and  brought  to  nothing. 

He  bewails  his  want  of  the  militia,  "  not  so  much  in  reference  to  his  own 
protection,  as  the  people's,  whose  many  and  sore  oppressions  grieve  him." 
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Never  considering  how  ill  for  seventeen  years  together  he  had  protected 
them,  and  that  these  miseries  of  the  people  are  still  his  own  handiwork, 
having  smitten  them,  like  a  forked  arrow,  so  sore  into  the  kingdom's  sides, 
as  not  to  be  drawn  out  and  cured  without  the  incision  of  more  flesh. 

He  tells  us,  that  "what  he  wants  in  the  hand  of  power,"  he  has  in  "the 
wings  of  faith  and  prayer."  But  they  who  made  no  reckoning  of  those 
wings,  while  they  had  that  power  in  their  hands,  may  easily  mistake  the 
wings  of  faith  for  the  wings  of  presumption,  and  so  fall  headlong. 

We  next  meet  with  a  comparison,  how  apt  let  them  judge  who  have 
travelled  to  Mecca,  "that  the  parliament  have  hung  the  majesty  of  king 
ship  in  airy  imagination  of  regality,  between  the  privileges  of  both  houses, 
like  the  tomb  of  Mahomet."  He  knew  not  that  he  was  prophesying  the 
death  and  burial  of  a  Turkish  tyranny,  that  spurned  down  those  laws  which 
gave  it  life  and  being,  so  long  as  it  endured  to  be  a  regulated  monarchy. 

He  counts  it  an  injury  "not  to  have  the  sole  power  in  himself  to  help  or 
hurt  any  ;"  and  that  the  "  militia,  which  he  holds  to  be  his  undoubted  right, 
should  be  disposed  as  the  parliament  thinks  fit:"  and  yet  confesses,  that, 
if  he  had  it  in  his  actual  disposing,  he  would  defend  those  whom  he  calls 
"his  good  subjects,  from  those  men's  violence  and  fraud,  who  would  per 
suade  the  world,  that  none  but  wolves  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  shepherd  and  his  flock."  Surely,  if  we  may  guess  whom  he  means 
here,  by  knowing  whom  he  hath  ever  most  opposed  in  this  controversy, 
we  may  then  assure  ourselves,  that  by  violence  and  fraud  he  means  that 
which  the  parliament  hath  done  in  settling  the  militia,  and  those  the  wolves 
into  whose  hands  it  was  by  them  intrusted :  which  draws  a  clear  confession 
from  his  own  mouth,  that  if  the  parliament  had  left  him  sole  power  of  the 
militia,  he  would  have  used  it  to  the  destruction  of  them  and  their  friends. 

As  for  sole  power  of  the  militia,  which  he  claims  as  a  right  no  less  un 
doubted  than  the  crown,  it  hath  been  oft  enough  told  him,  that  he  hath  no 
more  authority  over  the  sword,  than  over  the  law ;  over  the  law  he  hath 
none,  either  to  establish  or  to  abrogate,  to  interpret  or  to  execute,  but  only 
by  his  courts  and  in  his  courts,  whereof  the  parliament  is  highest ;  no  more 
therefore  hath  he  power  of  the  militia,  which  is  the  sword,  either  to  use  or 
to  dispose,  but  with  consent  of  parliament ;  give  him  but  that,  and  as  good 
give  him  in  a  lump  all  our  laws  and  liberties.  For  if  the  power  of  the 
sword  were  any  where  separate  and  undepending  from  the  power  of  the 
law,  which  is  originally  seated  in  the  highest  court,  then  would  that  power 
of  the  sword  be  soon  master  of  the  law :  and  being  at  one  man's  disposal 
might,  when  he  pleased,  control  the  law ;  and  in  derision  of  our  Magna 
Charta,  which  were  but  weak  resistance  against  an  armed  tyrant,  might 
absolutely  enslave  us.  And  not  to  have  in  ourselves,  though  vaunting  to 
be  freeborn,  the  power  of  our  own  freedom,  and  the  public  safety,  is  a  de 
gree  lower  than  not  to  have  the  property  of  our  own  goods.  For  liberty 
of  person,  and  the  right  of  self-preservation,  is  much  nearer,  much  more 
natural,  and  more  worth  to  all  men,  than  the  propriety  of  their  goods  and 
wealth.  Yet  such  power  as  all  this  did  the  king  in  open  terms  challenge 
to  have  over  us,  and  brought  thousands  to  help  him  win  it ;  so  much  more 
good  at  fighting  than  at  understanding,  as  to  persuade  themselves,  that  they 
fought  then  for  the  subject's  liberty. 

He  is  contented,  because  he  knows  no  other  remedy,  to  resign  this 
power  "for  his  own  time,  but  not  for  his  successors  :"  so  diligent  and  care 
ful  he  is,  that  we  should  be  slaves,  if  not  to  him,  yet  to  his  posterity,  and  fain 
would  leave  us  the  legacy  of  another  war  about  it.  But  the  parliament  have 
done  well  to  remove  that  question :  whom,  as  his  manner  is  to  dignify  with 
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some  good  name  or  other,  he  calls  now  a  "  many-headed  hydra  of  govern 
ment,  full  of  factious  distractions,  and  not  more  eyes  than  mouths."  Yet 
surely  not  more  mouths,  or  not  so  wide,  as  the  dissolute  rabble  of  all  his 
courtiers  had,  both  hees  and  shees,  if  there  were  any  males  among  them. 

He  would  prove,  that  to  govern  by  parliament  hath  "  a  monstrosity  rather 
than  perfection  ;"  and  grounds  his  argument  upon  two  or  three  eminent  ab 
surdities  :  first,  by  placing  counsel  in  the  senses ;  next,  by  turning  the  senses 
out  of  the  head,  and  in  lieu  thereof  placing  power  supreme  above  sense 
and  reason :  which  be  now  the  greater  monstrosities  ?  Further  to  dispute 
what  kind  of  government  is  best  would  be  a  long  debate  ;  it  sufficeth  that 
his  reasons  here  for  monarchy  are  found  weak  and  inconsiderable. 

He  bodes  much  "horror  and  bad  influence  after  his  eclipse."  He  speaks 
his  wishes ;  but  they  who  by  weighing  prudently  things  past  foresee  things 
to  come,  the  best  divination,  may  hope  rather  all  good  success  and  happi 
ness,  by  removing  that  darkness,  which  the  misty  cloud  of  his  prerogative 
made  between  us  and  a  peaceful  reformation,  W7hich  is  our  true  sun-light, 
and  not  he,  though  he  would  be  taken  for  our  sun  itself.  And  wherefore 
should  we  not  hope  to  be  governed  more  happily  without  a  king,  whenas 
all  our  misery  and  trouble  hath  been  either  by  a  king,  or  by  our  necessary 
vindication  and  defence  against  him  ? 

He  would  be  thought  "  enforced  to  perjury,"  by  having  granted  the  mi 
litia,  by  which  his  oath  bound  him  to  protect  the  people.  If  he  can  be 
perjured  in  granting  that,  why  doth  he  refuse  for  no  other  cause  the  abo 
lishing  of  episcopacy  ?  But  never  was  any  oath  so  blind  as  to  swear  him 
to  protect  delinquents  against  justice,  but  to  protect  all  the  people  in  that 
order,  and  by  those  hands  which  the  parliament  should  advise  him  to,  and 
the  protected  confide  in  ;  not  under  the  show  of  protection  to  hold  a  violent 
and  incommunicable  sword  over  us,  as  ready  to  be  let  fall  upon  our  own 
uecks,  as  upon  our  enemies  ;  nor  to  make  our  own  hands  and  weapons  fight 
against  our  own  liberties. 

By  his  parting  with  the  militia  he  takes  to  himseli  much  praise  of  his 
"  assurance  in  God's  protection  ;"  and  to  the  parliament  imputes  the  fear 
"of  not  daring  to  adventure  the  injustice  of  their  actions  upon  any  other 
way  of  safety."  But  wherefore  came  not  this  assurance  of  God's  protection 
to  him  till  the  militia  was  wrung  out  of  his  hands?  It  should  seem  by  his 
holding  it  so  fast,  that  his  own  actions  and  intentions  had  no  less  of  in 
justice  in  them,  than  what  he  charges  upon  others,  whom  he  terms  Chal 
deans,  Sabeans,  and  the  devil  himself.  But  Job  used  no  such  militia 
against  those  enemies,  nor  such  a  magazine  as  was  at  Hull,  which  this  king 
so  contended  for,  and  made  war  upon  us,  that  he  might  have  wherewithal 
to  make  war  against  us. 

He  concludes,  that,  "  although  they  take  all  from  him,  yet  can  they  not 
obstruct  his  way  to  heaven."  It  was  no  handsome  occasion,  by  feigning 
obstructions  where  they  are  not,  to  tell  us  whither  he  was  going  :  he  should 
have  shut  the  door,  and  prayed  in  secret,  not  here  in  the  high  street.  Pri 
vate  prayers  in  public  ask  something  of  whom  they  ask  not,  and  that  shall 
be  their  reward. 


XI.   Upon  the  Nineteen  Propositions,  fyc. 

OF  the  nineteen  propositions  he  names  none  in  particular,  neither  shall 
the  answer:  But  he  insists  upon  the  old  plea  of  "  his  conscience,  honour, 
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and  reason  ;"  using  the  plausibility  of  large  and  indefinite  words,  to  defend 
himself  at  such  a  distance  as  may  hinder  the  eye  of  common  judgment  from 
all  distinct  view  and  examination  of  his  reasoning.  "He  would  buy  the 
peace  of  his  people  at  any  rate,  save  only  the  parting  with  his  conscience 
and  honour."  Yet  shows  not  how  it  can  happen  that  the  peace  of  a  peo 
ple,  if  otherwise  to  be  bought  at  any  rate,  should  be  inconsistent  or  at  vari 
ance  with  the  conscience  and  honour  of  a  king.  Till  then,  we  may  receive 
it  for  a  better  sentence,  that  nothing  should  be  more  agreeable  to  the  con 
science  and  honour  of  a  king,  than  to  preserve  his  subjects  in  peace  ;  espe 
cially  from  civil  war. 

And  which  of  the  propositions  were  "obtruded  on  him  with- the  point 
of  the  sword,"  till  he  first  with  the  point  of  the  sword  thrust  from  him  both 
the  propositions  and  the  propounders  ?  He  never  reckons  those  violent  and 
merciless  obtrusions,  which  for  almost  twenty  years  he  had  been  forcing 
upon  tender  consciences  by  all  sorts  of  persecution,  till  through  the  multi 
tude  of  them  that  were  to  suffer,  it  could  no  more  be  called  a  persecution, 
but  a  plain  war.  From  which  when  first  the  Scots,  then  the  English,  were 
constrained  to  defend  themselves,  this  their  just  defence  is  that  which  he 
calls  here,  "  their  making  war  upon  his  soul." 

He  grudges  that  "so  many  things  are  required  of  him,  and  nothing  of 
fered  him  in  requital  of  those  favours  which  he  had  granted."  What  could 
satiate  the  desires  of  this  man,  who  being  king  of  England,  and  master  of 
almost  two  millions  yearly  what  by  hook  or  crook,  was  still  in  want ;  and 
those  acts  of  justice  which  he  was  to  do  in  duty,  counts  done  as  favours ; 
and  such  favours  as  were  not  done  without  the  avaricious  hope  of  other 
rewards  besides  supreme  honour,  and  the  constant  revenue  of  his  place? 

"  This  honour,"  he  saith,  "  they  did  him,  to  put  him  on  the  giving  part." 
And  spake  truer  than  he  intended,  it  being  merely  for  honour's  sake  that 
they  did  so ;  not  that  it  belonged  to  him  of  right :  for  what  can  he  give  to 
a  parliament,  who  receives  all  he  hath  from  the  people,  and  for  the  people's 
good  ?  Yet  now  he  brings  his  own  conditional  rights  to  contest  and  be 
preferred  before  the  people's  good ;  and  yet  unless  it  be  in  order  to  their 
good,  he  hath  no  rights  at  all ;  reigning  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  not  by  his 
own ;  which  laws  are  in  the  hands  of  parliament  to  change  or  abrogate  as 
they  shall  see  best  for  the  commonwealth,  even  to  the  taking  away  of  king 
ship  itself,  when  it  grows  too  masterful  and  burdensome.  For  every  com 
monwealth  is  in  general  defined,  a  society  sufficient  of  itself,  in  all  thing5- 
conducible  to  well-being  and  commodious  life.  Any  of  which  requisite 
things,  if  it  cannot  have  without  the  gift  and  favour  of  a  single  person,  or 
without  leave  of  his  private  reason  or  his  conscience,  it  cannot  be  thought 
sufficient  of  itself,  and  by  consequence  no  commonwealth,  nor  free ;  but  a 
multitude  of  vassals  in  the  possession  and  domain  of  one  absolute  lord,  and 
wholly  obnoxious  to  his  will.  If  the  king  have  power  to  give  or  deny  anv 
thing  to  his  parliament,  he  must  do  it  either  as  a  person  several  from  them, 
or  as  one  greater :  neither  of  which  will  be  allowed  him :  not  to  be  consi 
dered  severally  from  them  ;  for  as  the  king  of  England  can  do  no  wrong, 
so  neither  can  he  do  right  but  in  his  courts  and  by  his  courts ;  and  what  is 
legally  done  in  them,  shall  be  deemed  the  king's  assent,  though  he  as  a 
several  person  shall  judge  or  endeavour  the  contrary ;  so  that  indeed  with 
out  his  courts,  or  against  them,  he  is  no  king.  If  therefore  he  obtrude  upon 
us  any  public  mischief,  or  withhold  from  us  any  general  good,  which  is 
wrong  in  the  highest  degree,  he  must  do  it  as  a  tyrant,  not  as  a  king  of 
England,  by  the  known  maxims  of  our  law.  Neither  can  he,  as  one  greater, 
give  aught  to  the  parliament  which  is  not  in  their  own  power,"  but  he  must 
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be  greater  a!oO  than  the  kingdom  which  they  represent :  so  that  to  honour 
him  with  the  giving  part  was  a  mere  civility,  and  may  be  well  termed  the 
courtesy  of  England,  not  the  king's  due. 

But  the  "  incommunicable  jewel  of  his  conscience"  he  will  not  give, 
"  but  reserve  to  himself."  It  seems  that  his  conscience  was  none  of  the 
crown  jewels ;  for  those  we  know  were  in  Holland,  not  incommunicable,  to 
buy  arms  against  his  subjects.  Being  therefore  but  a  private  jewel,  he 
could  not  have  done  a  greater  pleasure  to  the  kingdom,  than  by  reserving 
it  to  himself.  But  he,  contrary  to  what  is  here  professed,  would  have  his 
conscience  not  an  incommunicable,  but  a  universal  conscience,  the  whole 
kingdom's  conscience.  Thus  what  he  seems  to  fear  lest  we  should  ravish 
from  him,  is  our  chief  complaint  that  he  obtruded  upon  us ;  we  never  forced 
him  to  part  with  his  conscience,  but  it  was  he  that  would  have  forced  us  to 
part  with  ours. 

Some  things  he  taxes  them  to  have  offered  him,  "  which,  while  he  had 
the  mastery  of  his  reason,  he  would  never  consent  to."  Very  likely;  but 
had  his  reason  mastered  him  as  it  ought,  and  not  been  mastered  long  ago 
by  his  sense  and  humour,  (as  the  breeding  of  most  kings  hath  been  ever 
sensual  and  most  humoured,)  perhaps  he  would  have  made  no  difficulty. 
Meanwhile  at  what  a  fine  pass  is  the  kingdom,  that  must  depend  in  greatest 
exigencies  upon  the  fantasy  of  a  king's  reason,  be  he  wrise  or  fool,  who  ar 
rogantly  shall  answer  all  the  wisdom  of  the  land,  that  what  they  offer  seems 
to  him  unreasonable ! 

He  prefers  his  "  love  of  truth"  before  his  love  of  the  people.  His  love 
of  truth  would  have  led  him  to  the  search  of  truth,  and  have  taught  him 
not  to  lean  so  much  upon  his  own  understanding.  He  met  at  first  with 
doctrines  of  unaccountable  prerogative ;  in  them  he  rested,  because  they 
pleased  him  ;  they  therefore  pleased  him  because  they  gave  him  all ;  and 
this  he  calls  his  love  of  truth,  and  prefers  it  before  the  love  of  his  people's 
peace. 

Some  things  they  proposed,  u  which  would  have  wounded  the  inward 
peace  of  his  conscience."  The  more  our  evil  hap,  that  three  kingdoms 
should  be  thus  pestered  with  one  conscience  ;  who  chiefly  scrupled  to  grant 
us  that,  which  the  parliament  advised  him  to,  as  the  chief  means  of  our 
public  welfare  and  reformation.  These  scruples  to  many  perhaps  will  seem 
pretended ;  to  others,  upon  as  good  grounds,  may  seem  real ;  and  that  it 
was  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  he  who  was  so  cruel  and  so  remorseless 
to  other  men's  consciences,  should  have  a  conscience  within  him  as  cruel 
to  himself;  constraining  him,  as  he  constrained  others,  and  ensnaring  him 
in  such  ways  arid  counsels  as  were  certain  to  be  his  destruction. 

"  Other  things  though  he  could  approve,  yet  in  honour  and  policy  he 
thought  fit  to  deny,  lest  he  should  seem  to  dare  deny  nothing."  By  this 
means  he  will  be  sure,  what  with  reason,  honour,  policy,  or  punctilios,  to 
be  found  never  unfurnished  of  a  denial ;  whether  -it  were  his  envy  not  to 
be  overbounteous,  or  that  the  submissness  of  our  asking  stirred  up  in  him  a 
certain  pleasure  of  denying.  Good  princes  have  thought  it  their  chief  hap 
piness  to  be  always  granting ;  if  good  things,  for  the  things'  sake  ;  if  things 
indifferent,  for  the  people's  sake  ;  while  this  man  sits  calculating  variety  of 
excuses  how  he  may  grant  least ;  as  if  his  whole  strength  and  royalty  were 
placed  in  a  mere  negative. 

Of  one  proposition  especially  he  laments  him  much,  that  they  would  bind 
him  "  to  a  general  and  implicit  consent  for  whatever  they  desired."  Which 
though  I  find  not  among  the  nineteen,  yet  undoubtedly  the  oath  of  his  co 
ronation  binds  him  to  no  less ;  neither  is  he  at  all  by  his  office  to  interpose 
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against  a  parliament  in  the  making  or  not  making  of  any  law ;  but  to  take 
that  for  just  and  good  legally,  which  is  there  decreed,  and  to  see  it  exe 
cuted  accordingly.  Nor  was  he  set  over  us  to  vie  wisdom  with  his  parlia 
ment,  but  to  be  guided  by  them ;  any  of  whom  possibly  may  as  far  excel 
him  in  the  gift  of  wisdom,  as  he  them  in  place  and  dignity.  But  much 
nearer  is  it  to  impossibility,  that  any  king  alone  should  be  wiser  than  all 
his  council ;  sure  enough  it  was  not  he,  though  no  king  ever  before  him  so 
much  contended  to  have  it  thought  so.  And  if  the  parliament  so  thought 
not,  but  desired  him  to  follow  their  advice  and  deliberation  in  things  of 
public  concernment,  he  accounts  it  the  same  proposition,  as  if  Samson  had 
been  moved  "  to  the  putting  out  his  eyes,  that  the  Philistines  might  abuse 
him."  And  thus  out  of  an  unwise  or  pretended  fear,  lest  others  should 
make  a  scorn  of  him  for  yielding  to  his  parliament,  he  regards  not  to  give 
cause  of  worse  suspicion,  that  he  made  a  scorn  of  his  regal  oath. 

But  "  to  exclude  him  from  all  power  of  denial  seems  an  arrogance ;"  in 
the  parliament  he  means :  what  in  him  then  to  deny  against  the  parliament? 
None  at  all,  by  what  he  argues :  for  "  by  petitioning,  they  confess  their  in 
feriority,  and  that  obliges  them  to  rest,  if  not  satisfied,  yet  quieted  with  such 
an  answer  as  the  will  and  reason  of  their  superior  thinks  fit  to  give."  First, 
petitioning,  in  better  English,  is  no  more  than  requesting  or  requiring ;  and 
men  require  not  favours  only,  but  their  due  ;  and  that  not  only  from  supe 
riors,  but  from  equals,  and  inferiors  also.  The  noblest  Romans,  when  they 
stood  for  that  which  was  a  kind  of  regal  honour,  the  consulship,  were  wont 
in  a  submissive  manner  to  go  about,  and  beg  that  highest  dignity  of  the 
meanest  plebeians,  naming  them  man  by  man ;  which  in  their  tongue  was 
called  petitio  consulatus.  And  the  parliament  of  England  petitioned  the 
king,  not  because  all  of  them  were  inferior  to  him,  but  because  he  was  in 
ferior  to  any  one  of  them,  which  they  did  of  civil  custom,  and  for  fashion's 
sake,  more  than  of  duty ;  for  by  plain  law  cited  before,  the  parliament  is  his 
superior. 

But  what  law  in  any  trial  or  dispute  enjoins  a  freeman  to  rest  quieted, 
though  not  satisfied  with  the  will  and  reason  of  his  superior !  It  were  a 
mad  law  that  would  subject  reason  to  superiority  of  place.  And  if  our 
highest  consultations  and  purposed  laws  must  be  terminated  by  the  king's 
will,  then  is  the  will  of  one  man  our  law,  and  no  subtlety  of  dispute  can 
redeem  the  parliament  and  nation  from  being  slaves :  neither  can  any  tyrant 
require  more  than  that  his  will  or  reason,  though  not  satisfying,  should  yet 
be  rested  in,  and  determine  all  things.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  that 
when  the  parliament  petitioned  the  king,  it  was  but  merely  form,  let  it  be 
as  "  foolish  and  absurd"  as  he  pleases.  It  cannot  certainly  be  so  absurd 
as  what  he  requires,  that  the  parliament  should  confine  their  own  and  all 
the  kingdom's  reason  to  the  will  of  one  man,  because  it  was  his  hap  to 
succeed  his  father.  For  neither  God  nor  the  laws  have  subjected  us  to  his 
will,  nor  set  his  reason  to  be  our  sovereign  above  law,  (which  must  needs 
be,  if  he  can  strangle  it  in  the  birth,)  but  set  his  person  over  us  in  the  so 
vereign  execution  of  such  laws  as  the  parliament  establish.  The  parlia 
ment  therefore,  without  any  usurpation,  hath  had  it  always  in  their  power 
to  limit  and  confine  the  exorbitancy  of  kings,  whether  they  call  it  their  will, 
their  reason,  or  their  conscience. 

But  this  above  all  was  never  expected,  nor  is  to  be  endured,  that  a  king, 
who  is  bound  by  law  and  oath  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  should 
be  permitted  to  except  against  them  as  "  young  statesmen,"  and  proudly 
to  suspend  his  following  their  advice,  "  until  his  seven  years  experience 
had  shown  him  how  well  they  could  govern  themselves."  Doubtless  the 
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law  never  supposed  so  great  an  arrogance  could  be  in  one  man ;  that  he 
whose  seventeen  years  unexperience  had  almost  ruined  all,  should  sit  an 
other  seven  years  school-master  to  tutor  those  who  were  sent  by  the  whole 
realm  to  be  his  counsellors  and  teachers.  And  with  what  modesty  can  he 
pretend  to  be  a  statesman  himself,  who  with  his  father's  king-craft  and  his 
own,  did  never  that  of  his  own  accord,  which  was  not  directly  opposite  to 
his  professed  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  discontenting  and  alienat 
ing  his  subjects  at  home,  weakening  and  deserting  his  confederates  abroad, 
and  with  them  the  common  cause  of  religion  ;  so  that  the  whole  course  of 
his  reign,  by  an  example  of  his  own  furnishing,  hath  resembled  Phseton 
more  than  Phoebus,  and  forced  the  parliament  to  drive  like  Jehu ;  which 
omen  taken  from  his  own  mouth,  God  hath  not  diverted? 

And  he  on  the  other  side  might  have  remembered,  that  the  parliament 
sit  in  that  body,  not  as  his  subjects,  but  as  his  superiors,  called,  not  by  him, 
but  by  the  law ;  not  only  twice  every  year,  but  as  oft  as  great  affairs  re 
quire,  to  be  his  counsellors  and  dictators,  though  he  stomach  it ;  nor  to  be 
dissolved  at  his  pleasure,  but  when  all  grievances  be  first  removed,  all  pe 
titions  heard  and  answered.  This  is  not  only  reason,  but  the  known  law 
of  the  land. 

"  When  he  heard  that  propositions  would  be  sent  him,"  he  sat  conjee 
turing  what  they  would  propound  ;  and  because  they  propounded  what  he 
expected  not,  he  takes  that  to  be  a  warrant  for  his  denying  them.  But 
what  did  he  expect  ?  He  expected  that  the  parliament  would  reinforce 
"  some  old  laws."  But  if  those  laws  were  not  a  sufficient  remedy  to  all 
grievances,  nay,  were  found  to  be  grievances  themselves,  when  did  we 
lose  that  other  part  of  our  freedom  to  establish  new  ?  He  thought  "  some 
injuries  done  by  himself  and  others  to  the  commonwealth  were  to  be  re 
paired."  But  how  could  that  be,  while  he,  the  chief  offender  took  upon 
him  to  be  sole  judge  both  of  the  injury  and  the  reparation  ?  "  He  staid  till 
the  advantages  of  his  crown  considered,  might  induce  him  to  condescend 
to  the  people's  good."  When  as  the  crown  itself  with  all  those  advantages 
were  therefore  given  him,  that  the  people's  good  should  be  first  considered ; 
not  bargained  for,  and  bought  by  inches  with  the  bribe  of  more  offertures 
and  advantages  to  his  crown.  He  looked  "  for  moderate  desires  of  due  re 
formation  ;"  as  if  any  such  desires  could  be  immoderate.  He  looked  for 
such  a  reformation  "  both  in  church  and  state,  as  might  preserve"  the  roots 
of  every  grievance  and  abuse  in  both  still  growing,  (which  he  calls  "the 
foundation  and  essentials,")  and  would  have  only  the  excrescences  of  evil 
pruned  away  for  the  present,  as  was  plotted  before,  that  they  might  grow 
fast  enough  between  triennial  parliaments,  to  hinder  them  by  work  enough 
besides  from  ever  striking  at  the  root.  He  alleges,  "They  should  have 
had  regard  to  the  laws  in  force,  to  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  former  parlia 
ments,  to  the  ancient  and  universal  practice  of  Christian  churches."  As 
if  they  who  come  with  full  authority  to  redress  public  grievances,  which 
ofttimes  are  laws  themselves,  were  to  have  their  hands  bound  by  laws  in 
force,  or  the  supposition  of  more  piety  and  wisdom  in  their  ancestors,  or  the 
practice  of  churches  heretofore  ;  whose  fathers,  notwithstanding  all  these 
pretences,  made  as  vast  alterations  to  free  themselves  from  ancient  popery. 
For  all  antiquity  that  adds  or  varies  from  the  Scripture,  is  no  more  war 
ranted  to  our  safe  imitation^  than  what  was  done  the  age  before  at  Trent. 
Nor  was  there  need  to  have  despaired  of  what  could  be  established  in  lieu 
of  what  was  to  be  annulled,  having  before  his  eyes  the  government  of  so 
many  churches  beyond  the  seas ;  whose  pregnant  and  solid  reasons  wrought 
so  with  the  parliament,  as  to  desire  a  uniformity  rather  with  all  other  pro- 
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testants,  than  to  be  a  schism  divided  from  them  under  a  conclave  of  thirty 
bishops,  and  a  crew  of  irreligious  priests  that  gaped  for  the  same  pre 
ferment. 

And  whereas  he  blames  those  propositions  for  not  containing  what  they 
ought,  what  did  they  mention,  but  to  vindicate  and  restore  the  rights  of 
parliament  invaded  by  cabin  councils,  the  courts  of  justice  obstructed,  and 
the  government  of  the  church  innovated  and  corrupted  ?  All  these  things 
he  might  easily  have  observed  in  them,  which  he  affirms  he  could  not  find ; 
but  found  "  those  demanding"  in  parliament,  who  were  "  looked  upon 
before  as  factious  in  the  state,  and  schismatical  in  the  church ;  and  de 
manding  not  only  toleration  for  themselves  in  their  vanity,  novelty,  and 
confusion,  but  also  an  extirpation  of  that  government,  whose  rights  they 
had  a  mind  to  invade."  Was  this  man  ever  likely  to  be  advised,  who 
with  such  a  prejudice  and  disesteem  sets  himself  against  his  chosen  and 
appointed  counsellors  ?  likely  ever  to  admit  of  reformation,  who  censures 
all  the  government  of  other  protestant  churches,  as  bad  as  any  papist  could 
have  censured  them  ?  And  what  king  had  ever  his  whole  kingdom  in 
such  contempt,  so  to  wrong  and  dishonour  the  free  elections  of  his  people, 
as  to  judge  them,  whom  the  nation  thought  worthiest  to  sit  with  him  in 
parliament,  few  else  but  such  as  were  "  punishable  by  the  laws?"  yet  know 
ing  that  time  was,  when  to  be  a  protestant,  to  be  a  Christian,  was  by  law 
as  punishable  as  to  be  a  traitor ;  and  that  our  Saviour  himself,  coming  to 
reform  his  church,  was  accused  of  an  intent  to  invade  Caesar's  right,  as 
good  a  right  as  the  prelate  bishops  ever  had ;  the  one  being  got  by  force, 
the  other  by  spiritual  usurpation  ;  and  both  by  force  upheld. 

He  admires  and  falls  into  an  ecstasy,  that  the  parliament  should  send 
him  such  a  "  horrid  proposition,"  as  the  removal  of  episcopacy.  But  ex 
pect  from  him  in  an  ecstasy  no  other  reasons  of  his  admiration  than  the 
dream  and  tautology  of  what  he  hath  so  often  repeated,  law,  antiquity,  an 
cestors,  prosperity,  and  the  like,  which  will  be  therefore  not  worth  a 
second  answer,  but  may  pass  with  his  own  comparison  into  the  common 
sewer  of  other  popish  arguments. 

"  Had  the  two  houses  sued  out  their  livery  from  the  wardship  of  tumults," 
he  could  sooner  have  believed  them.  It  concerned  them  first  to  sue  out 
their  livery  from  the  unjust  wardship  of  his  encroaching  prerogative.  And 
had  he  also  redeemed  his  overdated  minority  from  a  pupilage  under  bishops, 
he  would  much  less  have  mistrusted  his  parliament;  and  never  would 
have  set  so  base  a  character  upon  them,  as  to  count  them  no  better  than 
the  vassals  of  certain  nameless  men,  whom  he  charges  to  be  such  as  "hunt 
after  faction  with  their  hounds  the  tumults."  And  yet  the  bishops  could 
have  told  him,  that  Nimrod,  the  first  that  hunted  after  faction,  is  reputed 
by  ancient  tradition  the  first  that  founded  monarchy;  whence  it  appears, 
that  to  hunt  after  faction  is  more  properly  the  king's  game ;  and  those 
hounds,  which  he  calls  the  vulgar,  have  been  often  hallooed  to  from  court, 
of  whom  the  mongrel  sort  have  been  enticed ;  the  rest  have  not  lost  their 
scent,  but  understood  aright,  that  the  parliament  had  that  part  to  act, 
which  he  had  failed  in ;  that  trust  to  discharge,  which  he  had  broken ; 
that  estate  and  honour  to  preserve,  which  was  far  beyond  his,  the  estate 
and  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  which  he  had  embezzled. 

Yet  so  far  doth  self  opinion  or  false  principles  delude  and  transport  him, 
as  to  think  "  the  concurrence  of  his  reason"  to  the  votes  of  parliament,  not 
only  political,  but  natural,  "  and  as  necessary  to  the  begetting,"  or  bringing 
forth  of  any  one  "  complete  act  of  public  wisdom  as  the  sun's  influence  is 
necessary  to  all  nature's  productions."  So  that  the  parliament,  it  seems, 
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is  but  a  female,  and  without  his  procreative  reason,  the  laws  which  they 
can  produce  are  but  wind-eggs:  wisdom,  it  seems,  to  a  king  is  natural,  to 
a  parliament  not  natural,  but  by  conjunction  with  the  king ;  yet  he  pro 
fesses  to  hold  his  kingly  right  by  law;  and  if  no  law  could  be  made  but 
by  the  great  council  of  a  nation,  which  we  now  term  a  parliament,  then 
certainly  it  was  a  parliament  that  first  created  kings;  and  not  only  made 
laws  before  a  king  was  in  being,  but  those  laws  especially  whereby  he 
holds  his  crown.  He  ought  then  to  have  so  thought  of  a  parliament,  if  he 
count  it  not  male,  as  of  his  mother,  which  to  civil  being  created  both  him 
and  the  royalty  he  wore.  And  if  it  hath  been  anciently  interpreted  the 
presaging  sign  of  a  future  tyrant,  but  to  dream  of  copulation  with  his 
mother,  what  can  it  be  less  than  actual  tyranny  to  affirm  waking,  that  the 
parliament,  which  is  his  mother,  can  neither  conceive  or  bring  forth  "  any 
authoritative  act"  without  his  masculine  coition?  Nay,  that  his  reason  is 
as  celestial  and  life-giving  to  the  parliament,  as  the  sun's  influence  is  to 
the  earth :  what  other  notions  but  these,  or  such  like,  could  swell  up  Cali 
gula  to  think  himself  a  god  ? 

But  to  be  rid  of  these  mortifying  propositions,  he  leaves  no  tyrannical 
evasion  unessayed ;  first,  "  that  they  are  not  the  joint  and  free  desires  of 
both  houses,  or  the  major  part;"  next,  "  that  the  choice  of  many  members 
was  carried  on  by  faction."  The  former  of  these  is  already  discovered  to 
be  an  old  device  put  first  in  practice  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  since  the  refor 
mation  :  who  when  the  protestants  of  Germany  for  their  own  defence 
joined  themselves  in  league,  in  his  declarations  and  remonstrances  laid  the 
fault  only  upon  some  few,  (for  it  was  dangerous  to  take  notice  of  too  many 
enemies,)  and  accused  them,  that  under  colour  of  religion  they  had  a  pur 
pose  to  invade  his  and  the  church's  right ;  by  which  policy  he  deceived 
many  of  the  German  cities,  and  kept  them  divided  from  that  league,  until 
they  saw  themselves  brought  into  a  snare.  That  other  cavil  against  the 
people's  choice  puts  us  in  mind  rather  what  the  court  was  wont  to  do,  and 
how  to  tamper  with  elections :  neither  was  there  at  that  time  any  faction 
more  potent,  or  more  likely  to  do  such  a  business,  than  they  themselves 
who  complain  most. 

But  "  he  must  chew  such  morsels  as  propositions,  ere  he  let  them  down." 
So  let  him ;  but  if  the  kingdom  shall  taste  nothing  but  after  his  chewing, 
what  does  he  make  of  the  kingdom  but  a  great  baby?  "  The  straightness 
of  his  conscience  will  not  give  him  leave  to  swallow  down  such  camels  of 
sacrilege  and  injustice  as  others  do."  This  is  the  Pharisee  up  and  down, 
"  I  am  not  as  other  men  are."  But  what  camels  of  injustice  he  could  de 
vour,  all  his  three  realms  were  witness,  which  was  the  cause  that  they 
almost  perished  for  want  of  parliaments.  And  he  that  will  be  unjust  to 
man,  will  be  sacrilegious  to  God ;  and  to  bereave  a  Christian  conscious 
of  liberty  for  no  other  reason  than  the  narrowness  of  his  own  conscience,  is 
the  most  unjust  measure  to  man,  and  the  worst  sacrilege  to  God.  That 
other,  which  he  calls  sacrilege,  of  taking  from  the  clergy  that  superfluous 
wealth,  which  antiquity  as  old  as  Constantine,  from  the  credit  of  a  divine 
vision,  counted  "poison  in  the  church,"  hath  been  ever  most  opposed  by 
men,  whose  righteousness  in  other  matters  hath  been  least  observed.  He 
concludes,  as  his  manner  is,  with  high  commendation  of  his  own  "  unbiassed 
rectitude,"  and  believes  nothing  to  be  in  them  that  dissent  from  him,  but 
faction,  innovation,  and  particular  designs.  Of  these  repetitions  I  find  no 
end,  no  not  in  his  prayer ;  which  being  founded  upon  deceitful  principles, 
and  a  fond  hope  that  God  will  bless  him  in  those  errors,  which  he  calls 
"  honest,"  finds  a  fit  answer  of  St.  James,  "Ye  ask  and  receive  not,  be- 
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cause  ye  ask  amiss."  As  for  the  truth  and  sincerity,  which  he  prays  may 
be  always  found  in  those  his  declarations  to  the  people,  the  contrariety  of 
his  own  actions  will  bear  eternal  witness,  how  little  careful  or  solicitous  he 
was,  what  he  promised  or  what  he  uttered  there. 


XII.   Upon  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland. 

THE  rebellion  and  horrid  massacre  of  English  protestants  in  Ireland,  to 
the  number  of  154,000  in  the  province  of  Ulster  only,  by  their  own  com 
putation  ;  which  added  to  the  other  three,  makes  up  the  total  sum  of  that 
slaughter  in  all  likelihood  four  times  as  great ;  although  so  sudden  and  so 
violent,  as  at  first  to  amaze  all  men  that  were  not  accessary ;  yet  from 
whom  and  from  what  counsels  it  first  sprung,  neither  wras  nor  could  be 
possibly  so  secret,  as  the  contrivers  thereof,  blinded  with  vain  hope,  or  the 
despair  that  other  plots  would  succeed,  supposed.  For  it  cannot  be  ima 
ginable,  that  the  Irish,  guided  by  so  many  subtle  and  Italian  heads  of  the 
Romish  party,  should  so  far  have  lost  the  use  of  reason,  and  indeed  of  com 
mon  sense,  as  not  supported  with  other  strength  than  their  own,  to  begin 
a  war  so  desperate  and  irreconcilable  against  both  England  and  Scotland 
at  once.  All  other  nations,  from  whom  they  could  expect  aid,  were  busied 
to  the  utmost  in  their  own  most  necessary  concernments.  It  remains  then 
that  either  some  authority,  or  some  great  assistance  promised  them  from 
England,  was  that  whereon  they  chiefly  trusted.  And  as  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discern  from  what  inducing  cause  this  insurrection  first  arose,  so  neither 
was  it  hard  at  first  to  have  applied  some  effectual  remedy,  though  not  pre 
vention.  And  yet  prevention  was  not  hopeless,  when  StrafFord  either  be 
lieved  not,  or  did  not  care  to  believe,  the  several  warnings  and  discoveries 
thereof,  which  more  than  once  by  papists  and  by  friars  themselves  were 
brought  him;  besides  what  was  brought  by  deposition,  divers  months  be 
fore  that  rebellion,  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  others  of  the  king's 
council ;  as  the  declaration  of  "  no  addresses"  declares.  But  the  assurance 
which  they  had  in  private,  that  no  remedy  should  be  applied,  was,  it  seems, 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  drew  on  their  undertaking.  And  long  it  was 
before  that  assurance  failed  them  ;  until  the  bishops  and  popish  lords,  who, 
while  they  sat  and  voted,  still  opposed  the  sending  aid  to  Ireland,  were 
expelled  the  house. 

Seeing  then  the  main  excitement  and  authority  for  this  rebellion  must  be 
needs  derived  from  England,  it  will  be  next  inquired,  who  wras  the  prime 
author.  The  king  here  denounces  a  malediction  temporal  and  eternal,  not 
simply  to  the  author,  but  to  the  "  malicious  author"  of  this  bloodshed : 
and  by  that  limitation  may  exempt,  not  himself  only,  but  perhaps  the  Irish 
rebels  themselves,  who  never  will  confess  to  God  or  man  that  any  blood 
was  shed  by  them  maliciously  ;  but  either  in  the  catholic  cause,  or  common 
liberty,  or  some  other  specious  plea,  which  the  conscience  from  grounds 
both  good  and  evil  usually  suggests  to  itself:  thereby  thinking  to  elude  the 
direct  force  of  that  imputation,  which  lies  upon  them. 

Yet  he  acknowledges,  "  it  fell  out  as  a  most  unhappy  advantage  of  some 
men's  malice  against  him:"  but  indeed  of  most  men's  just  suspicion,  by 
finding  in  it  no  such  wide  departure  or  disagreement  from  the  scope  of  his 
former  counsels  and  proceedings.  And  that  he  himself  was  the  author  of 
that  rebellion,  he  denies  both  here  and  elsewhere,  with  many  imprecations, 
but  no  solid  evidence :  What  on  the  other  side  against  his  denial  hath  been 
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affirmed  in  three  kingdoms,  being  here  briefly  set  in  view,  the  reader  may 
so  judge  as  he  finds  cause. 

This  is  most  certain,  that  the  king  was  ever  friendly  to  the  Irish  papists, 
and  in  his  third  year,  against  the  plain  advice  of  parliament,  like  a  kind 
of  pope,  sold  them  many  indulgences  for  money ;  and  upon  all  occasions 
advancing  the  popish  party,  and  .negotiating  underhand  by  priests,  who 
were  made  his  agents,  engaged  the  Irish  papists  in  a  war  against  the  Scots 
protestants.  To  that  end  he  furnished  them,  and  had  them  trained  in, 
arms,  and  kept  them  up,  either  openly  or  underhand,  the  only  army  in  his 
three  kingdoms,  till  the  very  burst  of  that  rebellion.  The  summer  before 
that  dismal  October,  a  committee  of  most  active  papists,  all  since  in  the 
head  of  that  rebellion,  were  in  great  favour  at  Whitehall;  and  admitted  to 
many  private  consultations  with  the  king  and  queen.  And  to  make  it 
evident  that  no  mean  matters  were  the  subject  of  those  conferences,  at  their 
request  he  gave  away  his  peculiar  right  to  more  than  five  Irish  counties, 
for  the  payment  of  an  inconsiderable  rent.  They  departed  not  home  till 
within  two  months  before  the  rebellion ;  and  were  either  from  the  first 
breaking  out,  or  soon  after,  found  to  be  the  chief  rebels  themselves.  But 
wjiat  should  move  the  king  besides  his  own  inclination  to  popery,  and  the 
prevalence  of  his  queen  over  him,  to  hold  such  frequent  and  close  meetings 
with  a  committee  of  Irish  papists  in  his  own  house,  while  the  parliament 
of  England  sat  unadvised  with,  is  declared  by  a  Scots  author,  and  of  itself 
is  clear  enough.  The  parliament  at  the  beginning  of  that  summer,  having 
put  StrafTord  to  death,  imprisoned  others  his  chief  favourites,  and  driven 
the  rest  to  fly ;  the  king,  who  had  in  vain  tempted  both  the  Scots  arid  the 
English  army  to  come  up  against  the  parliament  and  city,  finding  no  com 
pliance  answerable  to  his  hope  from  the  protestant  armies,  betakes  himself 
last  to  the  Irish ;  who  had  in  readiness  an  army  of  eight  thousand  papists, 
which  he  had  refused  so  often  to  disband,  and  a  committee  here  of  the 
same  religion.  With  them,  who  thought  the  time  now  come,  (which  to 
bring  about  they  had  been  many  years  before  not  wishing  only,  but  with 
much  industry  complotting,  to  do  some  eminent  service  for  the  church  of 
Rome  and  their  own  perfidious  natures,  against  a  puritan  parliament  and 
the  hated  English  their  masters,)  he  agrees  and  concludes,  that  so  soon  as 
both  armies  in  England  were  disbanded,  the  Irish  should  appear  in  arms, 
master  all  the  protestants,  and  help  the  king  against  his  parliament.  And 
we  need  not  doubt,  that  those  five  counties  were  given  to  the  Irish  for  other 
reason  than  the  four  northern  counties  had  been  a  little  before  offered  to 
the  Scots.  The  king,  in  August,  takes  a  journey  into  Scotland ;  and  over 
taking  the  Scots  army  then  on  their  way  home,  attempts  the  second  time 
to  pervert  them,  but  without  success.  No  sooner  come  into  Scotland,  but 
he  lays  a  plot,  so  saith  the  Scots  author,  to  remove  out  of  the  way  such  of 
the  nobility  there  as  were  most  likely  to  withstand,  or  not  to  further  his 
designs.  This  being  discovered,  he  sends  from  his  side  one  Dillon,  a 
papist  lord,  soon  after  a  chief  rebel,  with  letters  into  Ireland ;  and  dis 
patches  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  at  that  time  in  his 
own  custody,  commanding  that  they  should  forthwith,  as  had  been  formerly 
agreed,  cause  all  the  Irish  to  rise  in  arms.  Who  no  sooner  had  received 
such  command,  but  obeyed,  and  began  in  massacre ;  for  they  knew  no 
other  way  to  make  sure  the  protestants,  which  was  commanded  them  ex 
pressly  ;  and  the  way,  it  seems,  left  to  their  discretion.  He  who  hath  a 
mind  to  read  the  commission  itself,  arid  sound  reason  added  why  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  forged,  besides  the  attestation  of  so  many  Irish  themselves, 
may  have  recourse  to  a  book,  entitled,  "  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  Be- 
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sides  what  the  parliament  itself  in  the  declaration  of  u  no  more  addresses1' 
hath  affirmed,  that  they  have  one  copy  of  that  commission  in  their  own 
hands,  attested  by  the  oaths  of  some  that  were  eye-witnesses,  and  had  seen 
it  under  the  seal :  others  of  the  principal  rebels  have  confessed,  that  this 
commission  was  the  summer  before  promised  at  London  to  the  Irish  com 
missioners;  to  whom  the  king  then  discovered  in  plain  words  his  great 
desire  to  be  revenged  on  the  parliament  of  England. 

After  the  rebellion  broke  out,  which  in  words  only  he  detested  but  under 
hand  favoured  and  promoted  by  all  the  offices  of  friendship,  correspondence, 
and  what  possible  aid  he  could  afford  them,  the  particulars  whereof  are  too 
many  to  be  inserted  here ;  I  suppose  no  understanding  man  could  longer 
doubt  who  was  u  author  or  instigator"  of  that  rebellion.  If  there  be  wno 
yet  doubt,  I  refer  them  especially  to  that  declaration  of  July  1643,  with 
that  of "  no  addresses"  1647,  and  another  full  volume  of  examinations  to 
be  set  out  speedily  concerning  this  matter.  Against  all  which  testimonies, 
likelihoods,  evidences,  and  apparent  actions  of  his  own,  being  so  abundant, 
his  bare  denial,  though  with  imprecation,  can  no  way  countervail ;  and  least 
of  all  in  his  own  cause. 

As  for  the  commission  granted  them,  he  thinks  to  evade  that  by  retorting, 
that  "some  in  England  fight  against  him,  and  yet  pretend  his  authority." 
But  though  a  parliament  by  the  known  laws  may  affirm  justly  to  have  the 
king's  authority,  inseparable  from  that  court,  though  divided  from  his  person, 
it  is  not  credible  that  the  Irish  rebels,  who  so  much  tendered  his  person 
above  his  authority,  and  were  by  him  so  well  received  at  Oxford,  would 
be  so  far  from  all  humanity,  as  to  slander  him  with  a  particular  commission, 
signed  and  sent  them  by  his  own  hand. 

And  of  his  good  affection  to  the  rebels  this  chapter  itself  is  not  without 
witness.  He  holds  them  less  in  fault  than  the  Scots,  as  from  whom  they  might 
allege  to  have  fetched  "  their  imitation ;"  making  no  difference  between 
men  that  rose  necessarily  to  defend  themselves  which  no  protestant  doctrine 
ever  disallowed,  against  them  who  threatened  war  and  those  who  began  a 
voluntary  and  causeless  rebellion,  with  the  massacre  of  so  many  thousands, 
who  never  meant  them  harm. 

He  falls  next  to  flashes,  and  a  multitude  of  words,  in  all  which  is  con 
tained  no  more  than  what  might  be  the  plea  of  any  guiltiest  offender :  He 
was  not  the  author,  because  "  he  hath  the  greatest  share  of  loss  and  dis 
honour  by  what  is  committed."  Who  is  there  that  offends  God  or  his. 
neighbour,  on  whom  the  greatest  share  of  loss  and  dishonour  lights  not  in; 
the  end  ?  But  in  the  act  of  doing  evil,  men  use  not  to  consider  the  event! 
of  these  evil  doings;  or  if  they  do,  have  then  no  power  to  curb  the  sway' 
of  their  own  wickedness :  so  that  the  greatest  share  of  loss  and  dishonour 
to  happen  upon  themselves,  is  no  argument  that  they  were  not  guilty.  This 
other  is  as  weak,  that  "  a  king's  interest,  above  that  of  any  other  man,  lies 
chiefly  in  the  common  welfare  of  his  subjects;"  therefore  no  king  will 
do  aught  against  the  common  welfare.  For  by  this  evasion  any  tyrant 
might  as  well  purge  himself  from  the  guilt  of  raising  troubles  or  commotions 
among  the  people,  because  undoubtedly  his  chief  interest  lies  in  their  sil 
ting  still. 

I  said  but  now,  that  even  this  chapter,  if  nothing  else,  might  suffice  to 
discover  his  good  affection  to  the  rebels,  which  in  this  that  follows  too 
notoriously  appears;  imputing  this  insurrection  to  "the  preposterous  rigour, 
and  unreasonable  severity,  thn  covetuous  zeal  and  uncharitable  fury  of  some 
men  ;"  (these  "  some  men,"  by  his  continual  paraphrase,  are  meant  the  par 
liament  ;)  and,  lastly,  "  to  the  fear  of  utter  extirpation."  If  the  whole  Irishry 
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of  rebels  had  feed  some  advocate  to  speak  partially  and  sophistically  in 
their  defence,  he  could  have  hardly  dazzled  better ;  yet  nevertheless  would 
have  proved  himself  no  other  than  a  plausible  deceiver.  And,  perhaps 
(nay  more  than  perhaps,  for  it  is  affirmed  and  extant  under  good  evidence, 
that)  those  feigned  terrors  and  jealousies  were  either  by  the  king  himself, 
or  the  popish  priests  which  were  sent  by  him,  put  into  the  head  of  that 
inquisitive  people,  on  set  purpose  to  engage  them.  For  who  had  power 
uto  oppress"  them,  or  to  relieve  them  being  oppressed,  but  the  king,  or 
his  immediate  deputy  ?  This  rather  should  have  made  them  rise  against  the 


reason  to  suspect  those  evils  first  from  his  own  commands,  whom  they  saw 
using  daily  no  greater  argument  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  religion  than  by 
enduring  no  other  but  his  own  Prelatical ;  and,  to  force  it  upon  others,  made 
episcopal,  ceremonial,  and  common-prayer  book  wars.  But  the  papists 
understood  him  better  than  by  the  outside ;  and  knew  that  those  wars  were 
their  wars.  Although  if  the  commonwealth  should  be  afraid  to  suppress 
open  idolatry,  lest  the  papists  thereupon  should  grow  desperate,  this  were 
to  let  them  grow  and  become  our  persecutors,  while  we  neglected  what  we 
might  have  done  evangelically  to  be  their  reformers :  or  to  do  as  his  father 
James  did,  who  instead  of  taking  heart  and  putting  confidence  in  God  by 
such  a  deliverance  as  from  the  powder-plot,  though  it  went  not  off',  yet  with 
the  mere  conceit  of  it,  as  some  observe,  was  hit  into  such  a  hectic  trem 
bling*  between  protestant  and  papist  all  his  life  after,  that  he  never  durst 
from  that  time  do  otherwise  than  equivocate  or  collogue  with  the  pope  and 
his  adherents. 

He  would  be  thought  to  commiserate  the  sad  effects  of  that  rebellion,  and 
to  lament  that  "  the  tears  and  blood  spilt  there  did  not  quench  the  sparks 
of  our  civil"  discord  here.  But  who  began  these  dissensions?  and  what 
can  be  more  openly  known  than  those  retardings  and  delays,  which  by 
himself  were  continually  devised,  to  hinder  and  put  back  the  relief  of  those 
distressed  protestants  ?  which  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been  then  put  back, 
might  have  saved  many  streams  of  those  tears  and  that  blood,  whereof  he 
seems  here  so  sadly  to  bewail  the  spilling.  His  manifold  excuses,  diversions, 
and  delays,  are  too  well  known  to  be  recited  here  in  particular,  and  too 
many. 

But  "  he  offered  to  go  himself  in  person  upon  that  expedition,"  and 
reckons  up  many  surmises  why  he  thinks  they  would  not  suffer  him.  But 
mentions  not  that  by  his  underdealing  to  debauch  armies  here  at  home,  and 
by  his  secret  intercourse  with  the  chief  rebels,  long  ere  that  time  every  where 
known,  he  had  brought  the  parliament  into  so  just  a  diffidence  of  him,  a's 
that  they  durst  not  leave  the  public  arms  to  his  disposal,  much  less  an  army 
to  his  conduct. 

He  concludes,  "  That  next  the  sin  of  those  who  began  that  rebellion, 
theirs  must  needs  be  who  hindered  the  suppressing,  or  diverted  the  aids." 
But  judgment  rashly  given,  ofttimes  involves  the  judge  himself.  He  finds 
fault  with  those  "who  threatened  all  extremity  to  the  rebels,"  and  pleads 
much  that  mercy  should  be  shown  them.  It  seems  he  found  himself  not  so 
much  concerned  as  those  who  had  lost  fathers,  brothers,  wives,  and  children 
by  their  cruelty;  whom  in  justice  to  retaliate  is  not,  as  he  supposes,  " un- 
evangelical ;"  so  long  as  magistracy  and  war  are  not  laid  down  under  the 

*  The  second  edition  has  "  shivering." 
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gospel.  If  this  his  sermon  of  affected  mercy" were  not  too  pharisaical,  how 
could  he  permit  himself  to  cause  the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  here 
in  England  for  mere  prerogatives,  the  toys  and  gewgaws  of  his  crown,  for 
copes  and  surplices,  the  trinkets  of  his  priests ;  and  not  perceive  his  own 
zeal,  while  he  taxes  others,  to  be  most  preposterous  and  unevangelical  ? 
Neither  is  there  the  same  cause  to  destroy  a  whole  city  for  the  ravishing  of 
a  sister,  not  done  out  of  villainy,  and  recompense  offered  by  marriage  ;  nor 
the  same  cause  for  those  disciples  to  summon  fire  from  heaven  upon  the 
whole  city  where  they  were  denied  lodging;  and  for  a  nation  by  just  war 
and  execution  to  slay  whole  families  of  them,  who  so  barbarously  had  slain 
whole  families  before.  Did  not  all  Israel  do  as  much  against  the  Benja- 
mites  for  one  rape  committed  by  a  few,  and  defended  by  the  whole  tribe  ? 
and  did  they  not  the  same  to  Jabesh-Gilead  for  not  assisting  them  in  that 
revenge  ?  I  speak  not  this  that  such  measure  should  be  meted  rigorously  to 
all  the  Irish,  or  as  remembering  that  the  parliament  ever  so  decreed  ;  but 
to  show  that  this  his  homily  hath  more  craft  and  affectation  in  it,  than  of 
sound  doctrine. 

But  it  was  happy  that  his  going  into  Ireland  was  not  consented  to  ;  for 
either  he  had  certainly  turned  his  raised  forces  against  the  parliament  itself, 
or  not  gone  at  all ;  or  had  he  gone,  what  work  he  would  have  made  there, 
his  own  following  words  declare. 

"  He  would  have  punished  some  ;"  no  question  ;  for  some,  perhaps,  who 
were  of  least  use,  must  of  necessity  have  been  sacrificed  to  his  reputation, 
and  the  convenience  of  his  affairs.  Others  he  "  would  have  disarmed ;" 
that  is  to  say  in  his  own  time :  but  "  all  of  them  he  would  have  protected 
from  the  fury  of  those  that  would  have  drowned  them,  if  they  had  refused 
to  swim  down  the  popular  stream."  These  expressions  are  too  often  met, 
and  too  well  understood,  for  any  man  to  doubt  his  meaning.  By  the 
"  fury  of-  those,"  he  means  no  other  than  the  justice  of  parliament,  to 
whom  yet  he  had  committed  the  whole  business.  Those  who  would  have 
refused  to  swim  down  the  popular  stream,  our  constant  key  tells  us  to  be 
papists,  prelates,  and  their  faction ;  these,  by  his  own  confession  here,  he 
would  have  protected  against  his  puritan  parliament:  and  by  this  who 
sees  not  that  he  and  the  Irish  rebels  had  but  one  aim,  one  and  the  same 
drift,  and  would  have  forthwith  joined  in  one  body  against  us  ? 

He  goes  on  still  in  his  tenderness  of  the  Irish  rebels,  fearing  lest  "  our  zeal 
should  be  more  greedy  to  kill  the  bear  for  his  skin,  than  for  any  harm  he 
hath  done."  This  either  justifies  the  rebels  to  have  done  no  harm  at  all,  or 
infers  his  opinion  that  the  parliament  is  more  bloody  and  rapacious  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  justice,  than  those  rebels  were  in  the  execution  of  their 
barbarous  cruelty.  Let  men  doubt  now  and  dispute  to  whom  the  king  was 
a  friend  most — to  his  English  parliament,  or  to  his  Irish  rebels. 

With  whom,  that  we  may  yet  see  further  how  much  he  was  their  friend, 
after  that  the  parliament  had  brought  them  everywhere  either  to  famine  or 
a  low  condition,  he,  to  give  them  all  the  respite  and  advantages  they  could 
desire,  without  advice  of  parliament,  to  whom  he  himself  had  committed 
the  managing  of  that  war,  makes  a  cessation  ;  in  pretence  to  relieve  the 
protestants,  "  overborne  there  with  numbers ;"  but,  as  the  event  proved,  to 
support  the  papists,  by  diverting  and  drawing  over  the  English  army  there, 
to  his  own  service  here  against  the  parliament.  For  that  the  protestants 
were  then  on  the  winning  hand,  it  must  needs  be  plain;  who  notwithstand 
ing  the  miss  of  those  forces,  which  at  their  landing  here  mastered  without 
difficulty  great  part  of  Wales  and  Cheshire,  yet  made  a  shift  to  keep  their 
own  in  Ireland.  But  the  plot  of  this  Irish  truce  is  in  good  part  discovered 
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in  that  declaration  of  September  30, 1643.  And  if  the  protestants  were  but 
handfuls  there,  as  he  calls  them,  why  did  he  stop  and  waylay,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  to  his  utmost  power,  those  provisions  and  supplies  which  were  sent 
by  the  parliament?  How  were  so  many  handfuls  called  over,  as  for  a 
while  stood  him  in  no  small  stead,  and  against  our  main  forces  here  in 
England  ? 

Since  therefore  all  the  reasons  that  can  be  given  of  this  cessation  appear 
so  false  and  frivolous,  it  may  be  justly  feared,  that  the  design  itself  was  most 
wicked  and  pernicious.  What  remains  then  ?  He  "  appeals  to  God,"  and 
is  cast ;  likening  his  punishment  to  Job's  trials,  before  he  saw  them  to  have 
Job's  ending.  But  how  could  charity  herself  believe  there  was  at  all  in 
him  any  religion,  so  much  as  but  to  fear  there  is  a  God ;  whenas,  by  what 
is  noted  in  the  declaration  of  "  no  more  addresses,"  he  vowed  solemnly  to 
to  the  parliament,  with  imprecations  upon  himself  and  his  posterity,  if  ever 
he  consented  to  the  abolishing  of  those  laws  which  were  in  force  against 
papists ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  appeared  plainly  by  the  very  date  of  his 
own  letters  to  the  queen  and  Ormond,  consented  to  the  abolishing  of  all 
penal  laws  against  them  both  in  Ireland  and  England  ?  If  these  were  acts 
of  a  religious  prince  what  memory  of  man,  written  or  unwritten,  can  tell  us 
news  of  any  prince  that  ever  was  irreligious?  He  cannot  stand  "to  make 
prolix  apologies."  Then  surely  those  long  pamphlets  set  out  for  declara 
tions  and  protestations  in  his  name  were  none  of  his ;  and  how  they  should 
be  his,  indeed,  being  so  repugnant  to  the  whole  course  of  his  actions  aug 
ments  the  difficulty. 

But  he  usurps  a  common  saying,  "  That  it  is  kingly  to  do  well,  and  hear 
ill."  That  may  be  sometimes  true  :  but  far  more  frequently  to  do  ill  and 
hear  well ;  so  great  is  the  multitude  of  flatterers,  and  them  that  deify  the 
name  of  king ! 

Yet,  not  content  with  these  neighbours,  we  have  him  still  a  perpetual 
preacher  of  his  own  virtues,  and  of  that  especially,  which  who  knows  not 
to  be  patience  perforce  ? 

He  "  believes  it  will  at  last  appear,  that  they  who  first  began  to  embroil 
his  other  kingdoms,  are  also  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Ireland."  And  we  be 
lieve  so  too  ;  for  now  the  cessation  is  become  a  peace  by  published  articles, 
and  commission  to  bring  them  over  against  England,  first  only  ten  thousand 
by  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,*  next  all  of  them,  if  possible,  under  Ormond, 
which  was  the  last  of  all  his  transactions  done  as  a  public  person.  And  no 
wonder ;  for  he  looked  upon  the  blood  spilt,  whether  of  subjects  or  of  re 
bels,  with  an  indifferent  eye,  "  as  exhausted  out  of  his  own  veins ;"  with 
out  distinguishing,  as  he  ought,  which  was  good  blood  and  which  corrupt ; 
the  not  letting  out  whereof  endangers  the  whole  body. 

And  what  the  doctrine  is,  ye  may  perceive  also  by  the  prayer,  which, 
after  a  short  ejaculation  for  the  "poor  protestants,"  prays  at  large  for  the 
Irish  rebels,  that  God  would  not  give  them  over,  or  "their  children,  to  the 
covetousness,  cruelty,  fierce  and  cursed  anger""  of  the  parliament. 

He  finishes  with  a  deliberate  and  solemn  curse  "  upon  himself  and  his 
father's  house."  Which  how  far  God  hath  already  brought  to  pass,  is  to 
the  end,  that  men,  by  so  eminent  an  example,  should  learn  to  tremble  at 
his  judgments,  and  not  play  with  imprecations. 

*  See  this  fully  proved  in  Dr.  Birch's  Inquiry  into  the  share  which  King  Charles  I. 
had  in  the  transactions  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  <Jd  edition,  1756. 
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XIII.   Upon  the  calling  in  of  the  Scots,  and  their  coming. 

IT  must  needs  seem  strange,  where  men  accustom  themselves  to  ponder 
and  contemplate  things  in  their  first  original  and  institution,  that  kings, 
who  as  all  other  officers  of  the  public,  were  at  first  chosen  and  installed 
only  by  consent  and  suffrage  of  the  people,  to  govern  them  as  freemen  by 
laws  of  their  own  making,  and  to  be,  in  consideration  of  that  dignity  and 
riches  bestowed  upon  them,  the  entrusted  servants  of  the  commonwealth, 
should,  notwithstanding,  grow  up  to  that  dishonest  encroachment,  as  to  es 
teem  themselves  masters,  both  of  that  great  trust  which  they  serve,  and  of 
the  people  that  betrusted  them ;  counting  what  they  ought  to  do,  both  in 
discharge  of  their  public  duty,  and  for  the  great  reward  of  honour  and 
revenue  which  they  receive,  as  done  all  of  mere  grace  and  favour ;  as  if 
their  power  over  us  were  by  nature,  and  from  themselves,  or  that  God  had 
sold  us  into  their  hands.  Indeed,  if  the  race  of  kings  were  eminently  the 
best  of  men,  as  the  breed  at  Tutbury  is  of  horses,  it  would  in  reason  then 
be  their  part  only  to  command,  ours  always  to  obey.  But  kings  by  gene 
ration  no  way  excelling  others,  and  most  commonly  not  being  the  wisest 
or  the  worthiest  by  far  of  whom  they  claim  to  have  the  governing ;  that  we 
should  yield  them  subjection  to  our  own  ruin,  or  hold  of  them  the  right  of 
our  common  safety,  and  our  natural  freedom  by  mere  gift,  (as  when  the 
conduit  pisses  wine  at  coronations,)  from  the  superfluity  of  their  royal  grace 
and  beneficence,  we  may  be  sure  was  never  the  intent  of  God,  whose  ways 
are  just  and  equal ;  never  the  intent  of  nature,  whose  works  are  also  regu 
lar  ;  never  of  any  people  not  wholly  barbarous,  whom  prudence,  or  no  more 
but  human  sense,  would  have  better  guided  when  they  first  created  kings, 
than  so  to  nullify  and  tread  to  dirt  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  exalting  one 
person  and  his  lineage  without  other  merit  looked  after,  but  the  mere  con 
tingency  of  a  begetting,  into  an  absolute  and  unaccountable  dominion  over 
them  and  their  posterity.  Yet  this  ignorant  or  wilful  mistake  of  the  whole 
matter  had  taken  so  deep  root  in  the  imagination  of  this  king,  that  whether 
to  the  English  or  to  the  Scot,  mentioning  what  acts  of  his  regal  office 
(though  God  knows  how  unwillingly)  he  had  passed,  he  calls  them,  as  in 
other  places,  acts  of  grace  and  bounty  ;  so  here  "special  obligations,  favours, 
to  gratify  active  spirits,  and  the  desires  of  that  party."  Words  not  only 
sounding  pride  and  lordly  usurpation,  but  injustice,  partiality,  and  corrup 
tion.  For  to  the  Irish  he  so  far  condescended,  as  first  to  tolerate  in  private, 
then  to  covenant  openly  the  tolerating  of  popery :  so  far  to  the  Scot,  as  to 
remove  bishops,  establish  presbytery,  and  the  militia  in  their  own  hands ; 
"preferring,  as  some  thought,  the  desires  of  Scotland  before  his  own  inte 
rest  and  honour."  But  being  once  on  this  side  Tweed,  his  reason,  his 
conscience,  and  his  honour  became  so  frightened  with  a  kind  of  false  vir 
ginity,  that  to  the  English  neither  one  nor  other  of  the  same  demands  could 
be  granted,  wherewith  the  Scots  were  gratified ;  as  if  our  air  and  climate 
on  a  sudden  had  changed  the  property  and  the  nature  both  of  conscience, 
honour,  and  reason,  or  that  he  found  none  so  fit  as  English  to  be  the  sub 
jects  of  his  arbitrary  power.  Ireland  was  as  Ephraim,  the  strength  of  his 
head;  Scotland  as  Judah,  was  his  lawgiver;  but  over  England  as  over 
Edom,  he  meant  to  cast  his  shoe :  and  yet  so  many  sober  Englishmen,  not 
sufficiently  awake  to  consider  this,  like  men  enchanted  with  the  Circsean 
cup  of  servitude,  will  not  be  held  back  from  running  their  own  heads  in'o 
thf  yoke  of  bondage. 
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The  sum  of  his  discourse  is  against  "  settling  of  religion  by  violent 
means ;"  which,  whether  it  were  the  Scots?  design  upon  England,  they  are 
best  able  to  clear  themselves.  But  this  of  all  may  seem  strangest,  that  the 
king,  who,  while  it  was  permitted  him,  never  did  thing  more  eagerly  than 
:o  molest  and  persecute  the  consciences  of  most  religious  men  ;  he  who  had 
made  a  war,  and  lost  all,  rather  than  not  uphold  a  hierarchy  of  persecuting 
bishops,  should  have  the  confidence  here  to  profess  himself  so  much  an 
enemy  of  those  that  force  the  conscience.  For  was  it  not  he,  who  upon 
the  English  obtruded  new  ceremonies,  upon  the  Scots  a  new  Liturgy,  and 
with  his  sword  went  about  to  engrave*  a  bloody  Rubric  on  their  backs  ? 
Did  he  not  forbid  and  hinder  all  effectual  search  of  truth  ;  nay,  Jike  a  be 
sieging  enemy,  stopped  all  her  passages  both  by  word  and  writing  ?  Yet 
here  can  talk  of  "fair  and  equal  disputations:"  where,  notwithstanding, 
if  all  submit  not  to  his  judgment,  as  not  being  "  rationally  convicted,"  they 
must  submit  (and  he  conceals  it  not)  to  his  penalty,  as  counted  obstinate. 
But  what  if  he  himself,  and  those  his  learned  churchmen,  were  the  con 
victed  or  the  obstinate  part  long  ago ;  should  reformation  suffer  them  to  sit 
lording  over  the  church  in  their  fat  bishoprics  and  pluralities,  like  the  great 
whore  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters,  till  they  would  vouchsafe  to  be  dis 
puted  out  ?  Or  should  we  sit  disputing,  while  they  sat  plotting  and  perse 
cuting  ?  Those  clergymen  were  not  "  to  be  driven  into  the  fold  like  sheep," 
as  his  simile  runs,  but  to  be  driven  out  of  the  fold  like  wolves  or  thieves, 
where  they  sat  fleecing  those  flocks  which  they  never  fed. 

He  believes  u  that,  presbytery,  though  proved  to  be  the  only  institution 
of  Jesus  Christ,  were  not  by  the  sword  to  be  set  up  without  his  consent ;" 
which  is  contrary  both  to  the  doctrine  and  the  known  practice  of  all  pro- 
testant  churches,  if  his  sword  threaten  those  who  of  their  own  accord  em 
brace  it. 

And  although  Christ  and  his  apostles,  being  to  civil  affairs  but  private 
men,  contended  not  with  magistrates ;  yet  when  magistrates  themselves,  and 
especially  parliaments,  who  have  greatest  right  to  dispose  of  the  civil  sword, 
come  to  know  religion,  they  ought  in  conscience  to  defend  all  those  who 
receive  it  willingly,  against  the  violence  of  any  king  or  tyrant  whatsoever. 
Neither  is  it  therefore  true,  "  that  Christianity  is  planted  or  watered  with 
Christian  blood :"  for  there  is  a  large  difference  between  forcing  men  by 
the  sword  to  turn  presbyterians,  and  defending  those  who  willingly  are  so, 
from  a  furious  inroad  of  bloody  bishops,  armed  with  the  militia  of  a  king 
their  pupil.  And  if  "  covetousness  and  ambition  be  an  argument  that  pres 
bytery  hath  not  much  of  Christ,"  it  argues  more  strongly  against  episco 
pacy  ;  which,  from  the  time  of  her  first  mounting  to  an  order  above  the 
presbyters,  had  no  other  parents  than  covetousness  and  ambition.  And 
those  sects,  schisms,  and  heresies,  which  he  speaks  of,  "  if  they  get  but 
strength  and  numbers,"  need  no  other  pattern  than  episcopacy  and  him 
self,  to  "  set  up  their  ways  by  the  like  method  of  violence."  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  that  hath  more  marks  of  schism  and  sectarism  than  English  epis 
copacy  ;  whether  we  look  at  apostolic  times,  or  at  reformed  churches ;  for 
"  the  universal  way  of  church-government  before,"  may  as  soon  lead  us 
into  gross  error,  as  their  universally  corrupted  doctrine.  And  government, 
by  reason  of  ambition,  was  likeliest  to  be  corrupted  much  the  sooner  of  the 
two.  However,  nothing  can  be  to  us  catholic  or  universal  in  religion,  but 
what  the  Scripture  teaches  ;  whatsoever  without  Scripture  pleads  to  be  uni 
versal  in  the  church,  in  being  universal  is  but  the  more  schismatical.  Much 

*  The  second  edition  has  <:  score." 
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less  can  particular  laws  and  constitutions  impart  to  the  church  of  England 
any  power  of  consistory  or  tribunal  above  other  churches,  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  what  is  sect  or  schism,  as  with  much  rigour,  and  without  Scrip 
ture,  they  took  upon  them.  Yet  these  the  king  resolves  here  to  defend  and 
maintain  to  his  last,  pretending,  after  all  those  conferences  offered,  or  had 
with  him,  "  not  to  see  more  rational  and  religious  motives  than  soldiers 
carry  in  their  knapsacks."  With  one  thus  resolved,  it  was  but  folly  to 
stand  disputing. 

He  imagines  his  "  own  judicious  zeal  to  be  most  concerned  in  his  tuition 
of  the  church."  So  thought  Saul  when  he  presumed  to  offer  sacrifice,  for 
which  he  lost  his  kingdom;  so  thought  Uzziah  when  he  went  into  the 
temple,  but  was  thrust  out  with  a  leprosy  for  his  opinioned  zeal,  which  he 
thought  judicious.  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  king,  because  he  ought  to  defend 
the  church,  therefore  to  set  himself  supreme  head  over  the  church,  or  to 
meddle  with  ecclesial  government,  or  to  defend  the  church,  otherwise  than 
the  church  would  be  defended  ;  for  such  defence  is  bondage  :  nor  to  defend 
abuses  and  stop  all  reformation,  under  the  name  of  "  new  moulds  fancied 
and  fashioned  to  private  designs."  The  holy  things  of  church  are  in  the 
power  of  other  keys  than  were  delivered  to  his  keeping.  Christian  liberty, 
purchased  with  the  death  of  our  Redeemer,  and  established  by  the  sending 
of  his  free  spirit  to  inhabit  in  us,  is  not  now  to  depend  upon  the  doubtful 
consent  of  any  earthly  monarch  ;  nor  to  be  again  fettered  with  a  presump 
tuous  negative  voice,  tyrannical  to  the  parliament,  but  much  more  tyrannical 
to  the  church  of  God ;  which  was  compelled  to  implore  the  aid  of  parliament, 
to  remove  his  force  and  heavy  hands  from  off  our  consciences,  who  there 
fore  complains  now  of  that  most  just  defensive  force,  because  only  it  re 
moved  his  violence  and  persecution.  If  this  be  a  violation  to  his  con 
science,  that  it  was  hindered  by  the  parliament  from  violating  the  more 
tender  consciences  of  so  many  thousand  good  Christians,  let  the  usurping 
conscience  of  all  tyrants  be  ever  so  violated ! 

He  wonders,  fox  wonder!  how  we  could  so  much  "distrust  God's  as 
sistance,"  as  to  call  in  the  protestant  aid  of  our  brethren  in  Scotland;  why 
then  did  he,  if  his  trust  were  in  God  and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  not  scru 
ple  to  solicit  and  invite  earnestly  the  assistance  both  of  papists  and  of  Irish 
rebels  ?  If  the  Scots  were  by  us  at  length  sent  home,  they  were  not  called 
to  stay  here  always  ;  neither  was  it  for  the  people's  ease  to  feed  so  many 
legions  longer  than  their  help  was  needful. 

"  The  government  of  their  kirk  we  despised"  not,  but  their  imposing  of 
that  government  upon  us ;  not  presbytery,  but  archpresbytery,  classical, 
provincial,  and  diocesan  presbytery,  claiming  to  itself  a  lordly  power  and 
superintendency  both  over  flocks  and  pastors,  over  persons  and  congrega 
tions  no  way  their  own.  But  these  debates,  in  his  judgment,  would  have 
been  ended  better  "  by  the  best  divines  in  Christendom  in  a  full  and  free 
synod."  A  most  improbable  way,  and  such  as  never  yet  was  used,  at  least 
with  good  success,  by  any  protestant  kingdom  or  state  since  the  reforma 
tion:  every  true  church  having  wherewithal  from  Heaven,  and  the  assist 
ing  spirit  of  Christ  implored,  to  be  complete  and  perfect  within  itself.  And 
the  whole  nation  is  not  easily  to  be  thought  so  raw,  and  so  perpetually  a 
novice,  after  all  this  light,  as  to  need  the  help  and  direction  of  other  na 
tions,  more  than  what  they  write  in  public  of  their  opinion,  in  a  matter  so 
familiar  as  church-government. 

In  fine,  he  accuses  piety  with  the  want  of  loyalty,  and  religion  with  the 
breach  of  allegiance,  as  if  God  and  he  were  one  master,  whose  commands 
were  so  often  contrary  to  the  commands  of  God.  He  would  persuade  tb" 
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Scots,  that  their  "  chief  interest  consists  in  their  fidelity  to  the  crown." 
But  true  policy  will  teach  them,  to  find  a  safer  interest  in  the  common 
friendship  of  England,  than  in  the  ruins  of  one  ejected  family. 


XIV.  Upon  the  Covenant. 

UPON  this  theme  his  discourse  is  long,  his  matter  little  but  repetition,  and 
therefore  soon  answered.  First,  after  an  abusive  and  strange  apprehension 
of  covenants,  as  if  men  "  pawned  their  souls"  to  them  with  whom  they 
covenant,  he  digresses  to  plead  for  bishops ;  first  from  the  antiquity  of  their 
"  possession  here,  since  the  first  plantation  of  Christianity  in  this  island;" 
next  from  "  a  universal  prescription  since  the  apostles,  till  this  last  century." 
But  what  avails  the  most  primitive  antiquity  against  the  plain  sense  of 
Scripture  ?  which,  if  the  last  century  have  best  followed,  it  ought  in  our 
^esteem  to  be  the  first.  And  yet  it  hath  been  often  proved  by  learned  men, 
from  the  writings  and  epistles  of  most  ancient  Christians,  that  episcopacy 
crept  not  up  into  an  order  above  the  presbyters,  till  many  years  after  that 
the  apostles  were  deceased. 

He  next  "  is  unsatisfied  with  the  covenant,"  not  only  for  u  some  pas 
sages  in  it  referring  to  himself,"  as  he  supposes,  "  with  very  dubious  and 
dangerous  limitations,"  but  for  binding  men  "  by  oath  and  covenant"  to 
the  reformation  of  church-discipline.  First,  those  limitations  were  not 
more  dangerous  to  him,  than  he  to  our  liberty  and  religion;  next,  that 
which  was  there  vowed,  to  cast  out  of  the  church  an  antichristian  hier 
archy  which  God  had  not  planted,  but  ambition  and  corruption  had  brought 
in,  and  fostered  to  the  church's  great  damage  and  oppression,  was  no  point 
of  controversy  to  be  argued  without  end,  but  a  thing  of  clear  moral  neces- 
ity  to  be  forthwith  done.  Neither  was  the  "  covenant  superfluous,  though 
iormer  engagements,  both  religious  and  legal,  bound  us  before ;"  but  was 
the  practice  of  all  churches  heretofore  intending  reformation.  All  Israel, 
though  bound  enough  before  by  the  law  of  Moses  "  to  all  necessary  duties ;" 
yet  with  Asa  their  king  entered  into  a  new  covenant  at  the  beginning  of  a 
reformation :  and  the  Jews,  after  captivity,  without  consent  demanded  of 
that  king  who  was  their  master,  took  solemn  oath  to  walk  in  the  command 
ments  of  God.  All  protestant  churches  have  done  the  like,  notwithstand 
ing  former  engagements  to  their  several  duties.  And  although  his  aim 
were  to  sow  variance  between  the  protestation  and  the  covenant,  to  recon 
cile  them  is  not  difficult.  The  protestation  was  but  one  step,  extending 
only  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  was  distinct  from  church 
discipline ;  the  covenant  went  further,  as  it  pleased  God  to  dispense  his 
light  and  our  encouragement  by  degrees,  and  comprehended  church-go 
vernment  :  Former  with  latter  steps,  in  the  progress  of  well-doing,  need 
not  reconcilement.  Nevertheless  he  breaks  through  to  his  conclusion, 
"  that  all  honest  and  wise  men  ever  thought  themselves  sufficiently  bound 
by  former  ties  of  religion ;"  leaving  Asa,  Ezra,  and  the  whole  church  of 
God,  in  sundry  ages,  to  shift  for  honesty  and  wisdom  from  some  other  than 
his  testimony.  And  although  after-contracts  absolve  not  till  the  former  be 
made  void,  yet  he  first  having  done  that,  our  duty  returns  back,  which  to 
him  was  neither  moral  nor  eternal,  but  conditional. 

Willing  to  persuade  himself  that  many  "  good  men"  took  the  covenant, 
either  unwarily  or  out  of  fear,  he  seems  to  have  bestowed  some  thoughts 
how  these  "  good  men,"  following  his  advice,  may  keep  the  covenant  and 
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not  keep  it.  The  first  evasion  is,  presuming  "  that  the  chief  end  of  cove 
nanting  in  such  men's  intentions  was  to  preserve  religion  in  purity,  and  the 
kingdom's  peace."  But  the  covenant  will  more  truly  inform  them,  that 
purity  of  religion  and  the  kingdom's  peace  was  not  then  in  state  to  be  pre 
served,  but  to  be  restored ;  and  therefore  binds  them  not  to  a  preservation 
of  what  was,  but  to  a  reformation  of  what  was  evil,  what  was  traditional, 
and  dangerous,  whether  novelty  or  antiquity,  in  church  or  state.  To  do 
this,  clashes  with  "  no  former  oath"  lawfully  sworn  either  to  God  or  the 
king,  and  rightly  understood. 

In  general,  he  brands  all  "such  confederations  by  league  and  covenant, 
as  the  common  road  used  in  all  factious  perturbations  of  state  and  church." 
This  kind  of  language  reflects,  with  the  same  ignominy,  upon  all  the  pro- 
testant  reformations  that  have  been  since  Luther ;  and  so  indeed  doth  his 
whole  book,  replenished  throughout  with  hardly  other  words  or  arguments 
than  papists,  and  especially  popish  kings,  have  used  heretofore  against  their 
protestant  subjects,  whom  he  \vould  persuade  to  be  "  every  man  his  own 
pope,  and  to  absolve  himself  of  those  ties,"  by  the  suggestion  of  false  or 
equivocal  interpretations  too  oft  repeated  to  be  now  answered. 

The  parliament,  he  saith,  "  made  their  covenant,  like  manna,  agreeable 
to  every  man's  palate."  This  is  another  of  his  glosses  upon  the  covenant; 
he  is  content  to  let  it  be  manna,  but  his  drift  is  that  men  should  loath  it  or 
at  least  expound  it  by  their  own  "relish,"  and  "  latitude  of  sense  ;"  where 
in,  lest  any  one  of  the  simpler  sort  should  fail  to  be  his  craftsmaster,  he 
furnishes  him  with  two  or  three  laxative,  he  terms  them  "  general  clauses, 
which  may  serve  somewhat  to  relieve  them"  against  the  covenant  taken  : 
intimating  as  if  "what  were  lawful  and  according  to  the  word  of  God," 
were  no  otherwise  so,  than  as  every  man  fancied  to  himself.  From  such 
learned  explications  and  resolutions  as  these  upon  the  covenant,  what  mar 
vel  if  no  royalist  or  malignant  refuse  to  take  it,  as  having  learnt  from  these 
princely  instructions  his  many  "  salvoes,  cautions,  and  reservations/'  how  to 
be  a  covenanter  and  anticovenanter,  how  at  once  to  be  a  Scot,  and  an  Irish 
rebel. 

He  returns  again  to  disallow  of  "  that  reformation  which  the  covenant" 
vows,  "  as  being  the  partial  advice  of  a  few  divines."  But  matters  of 
this  moment,  as  they  were  riot  to  be  decided  there  by  those  divines,  so  nei 
ther  are  they  to  be  determined  here  by  essays  and  curtal  aphorisms,  but  by 
solid  proofs  of  Scripture. 

The  rest  of  his  discourse  he  spends,  highly  accusing  the  parliament, 
"  that  the  main  reformation"  by  them  "intended,  was  to  rob  the  church," 
and  much  applauding  himself  both  for  "  his  forwardness"  to  all  due  refor 
mation,  and  his  averseness  from  all  such  kind  of  sacrilege.  All  which, 
with  his  glorious  title  of  the  "  Church's  Defender,"  we  leave  him  to  make 
good  by  "  Pharaoh's  divinity,"  if  he  please,  for  to  Joseph's  piety  it  will  be 
a  task  unsuitable.  As  for  "  the  parity  and  poverty  of  ministers,"  which  he 
takes  to  be  so  sad  of  "  consequence,"  the  Scripture  reckons  them  for  two 
special  legacies  left  by  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples ;  under  which  two  pri 
mitive  nurses,  for  such  they  were  indeed,  the  church  of  God  more  truly 
flourished  than  ever  after,  since  the  time  that  imparity  and  church  revenue 
rushing  in,  corrupted  and  belepered  all  the  clergy  with  a  worse  infection 
than  Gehazi's ;  some  one  of  whose  tribe,  rather  than  a  king,  I  should  take 
to  be  compiler  of  that  unsalted  and  Simoniacal  prayer  annexed :  although 
the  prayer  itself  strongly  prays  against  them.  For  never  such  holy  things 
as  he  means  were  given  more  to  swine,  nor  the  church's  bread  more  10 
dogs,  than  when  it  fed  ambitious,  irreligious,  and  dumb  prelates. 

VOL.  I.  64  2  S 
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XV.   Upon  the  many  Jealousies,  fyc. 

To  wipe  off  jealousies  and  scandals,  the  best  way  had  been  by  clear 
actions,  or  till  actions  could  be  cleared,  by  evident  reasons ;  but  mere 
words  we  are  too  well  acquainted  with.  Had  "  his  honour  and  reputation 
been  dearer  to  him"  than  the  lust  of  reigning,  how  could  the  parliament  of 
either  nation  have  laid  so  often  at  his  door  the  breach  of  words,  promises,  acts, 
oaths,  and  execrations,  as  they  do  avowedly  in  many  of  their  petitions  and 
addresses  to  him  ?  Thither  I  remit  the  reader.  And  who  can  believe  that 
whole  parliaments,  elected  by  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  should 
meet  in  one  mind  and  resolutiqn  not  to  advise  him,  but  to  conspire  against 
him,  in  a  worse  powder-plot  than  Catesbie's,  "  to  blow  up,"  as  he  terms 
it,  "  the  people's  affection  towards  him,  and  batter  down  their  loyalty  by 
the  engines  of  foul  aspersions:"  Water- works  rather  than  engines  to  batter 
with,  yet  those  aspersions  were  raised  from  the  foulness  of  his  own  actions . 
whereof  to  purge  himself,  he  uses  no  other  argument  than  a  general  and  so 
often  iterated  commendation  of  himself;  and  thinks  that  court  holy-water 
hath  the  virtue  of  expiation,  at  least  with  the  silly  people ;  to  whom  he 
familiarly  imputes  sin  where  none  is,  to  seem  liberal  of  his  forgiveness 
where  none  is  asked  or  needed. 

What  ways  he  hath  taken  toward  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  which 
he  would  seem  "  so  earnestly  to  desire,"  if  we  do  but  once  call  to  mind,  it 
will  be  enough  to  teach  us,  looking  on  the  smooth  insinuations  here,  that 
tyrants  are  not  more  flattered  by  their  slaves,  than  forced  to  flatter  others 
whom  they  fear. 

For  the  people's  "  tranquillity  he  would  willingly  be  the  Jonah  ;"  but 
lest  he  should  be  taken  at  his  word,  pretends  to  foresee  within  ken  two 
imaginary  "  winds"  never  heard  of  in  the  compass,  which  threaten,  if  he 
be  cast  overboard,  "  to  increase  the  storm  ;"  but  that  controversy  divine 
lot  hath  ended. 

"  He  had  rather  not  rule,  than  that  his  people  should  be  ruined  :"  and 
yet,  above  these  twenty  years,  hath  been  ruining  the  people  about  the  nice 
ties  of  his  ruling.  He  is  accurate  "  to  put  a  difference  between  the  plague 
of  malice  and  the  ague  of  mistakes ;  the  itch  of  novelty,  and  the  leprosy  of 
disloyalty."  But  had  he  as  well  known  how  to  distinguish  between  the 
venerable  gray  hairs  of  ancient  religion  and  the  old  scurf  of  superstition, 
between  the  wholesome  heat  of  well  governing  and  the  feverous  rage  of 
tyrannizing,  his  judgment  in  state  physic  had  been  of  more  authority. 

Much  he  prophesies,  "  that  the  credit  of  those  men,  who  have  cast  black 
scandals  on  him,  shall  ere  long  be  quite  blasted  by  the  same  furnace  of 
popular  obloquy,  wherein  they  sought  to  cast  his  name  and  honour."  I 
believe  not  that  a  Romish  gilded  portraiture  gives  better  oracle  than  a 
Babylonish  golden  image  could  do,  to  tell  us  truly  who  heated  that  furnace 
of  obloquy,  or  who  deserves  to  be  thrown  in,  Nebuchadnezzar  or  the  three 
kingdoms.  It  "  gave  him  great  cause  to  suspect  his  own  innocence,"  that 
he  was  opposed  by  "  so  many  who  professed  singular  piety."  But  this 
qualm  was  soon  over,  and  he  concluded  rather  to  suspect  their  religion 
than  his  own  innocence,  affirming  that  "  many  with  him  were  both  learned 
and  religious  above  the  ordinary  size."  But  if  his  great  seal,  without  the 
parliament,  were  not  sufficient  to  create  lords,  his  parole  must  needs  be  far 
more  unable  to  create  learned  and  religious  men ;  and  who  shall  authorize 
his  unlearned  judgment  to  point  them  out  ? 

He  guesses  that  "  many  well-minded  men  were  by  popular  preachers 
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urged  to  oppose  him."  But  the  opposition  undoubtedly  proceeded  and 
continues  from  heads  far  wiser,  and  spirits  of  a  nobler  strain  ;  those  priest- 
led  Herodians,  with  their  blind  guides,  are  in  the  ditch  already ;  travelling, 
as  they  thought,  to  Sion,  but  moored  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

He  thanks  God  "  for  his  constancy  to  the  protestant  religion  both  abroad 
arid  at  home."  Abroad,  his  letter  to  the  pope  ;  at  home,  his  innovations 
in  the  church,  will  speak  his  constancy  in  religion  what  it  was,  without  fur 
ther  credit  to  this  vain  boast. 

His  "  using  the  assistance  of  some  papists,"  as  the  cause  might  be,  could 
not  hurt  his  religion  ;  but,  in  the  settling  of  protestantism,  their  aid  was  both 
unseemly  and  suspicious,  and  inferred  that  the  greatest  part  of  protestants 
were  against  him  and  his  obtruded  settlement. 

But  this  is  strange  indeed,  that  he  should  appear  now  teaching  the  par 
liament  what  no  man,  till  this  was  read,  thought  ever  he  had  learned,  "that 
difference  of  persuasion  in  religious  matters  may  fall  out  where  there  is  the 
sameness  of  allegiance  and  subjection."  If  he  thought  so  from  the  begin 
ning,  wherefore  was  there  such  compulsion  used  to  the  puritans  of  England, 
and  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  about  conforming  to  a  liturgy?  Where 
fore  no  bishop,  no  king?  Wherefore  episcopacy  more  agreeable  to  mo 
narchy,  if  different  persuasions  in  religion  may  agree  in  one  duty  and 
allegiance  ?  Thus  do  court  maxims,  like  court  minions,  rise  or  fall  as  the 
king  pleases. 

Not  to  tax  him  for  want  of  elegance  as  a  courtier,  in  writing  Oglio  for 
Olla  the  Spanish  word,  it  might  be  well  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  greater 
medley  and  disproportioning  of  religions,  to  mix  papists  with  protestants  in 
a  religious  cause,  than  to  entertain  all  those  diversified  sects,  who  yet  were 
all  protestants,  one  religion  though  many  opinions. 

Neither  was  it  any  "  shame  to  protestants,"  that  he,  a  declared  papist,  if 
his  own  letter  to  the  pope,  not  yet  renounced,  belie  him  not,  found  so  few 
protestants  of  his  religion,  as  enforced  him  to  call  in  both  the  counsel  and 
the  aid  of  papists  to  help  establish  protestancy,  who  were  led  on,  not  "  by 
the  sense  of  their  allegiance,"  but  by  the  hope  of  his  apostacy  to  Rome, 
from  disputing  to  warring ;  his  own  voluntary  and  first  appeal. 

His  hearkening  to  evil  counsellors,  charged  upon  him  so  often  by  the 
parliament,  he  puts  off  as  "  a  device  of  those  men,  who  were  so  eager  to 
give  him  better  counsel."  That  "  those  men"  were  the  parliament,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  used  the  counsel  of  none  but  those,  as  a  king,  is  al 
ready  known.  What  their  civility  laid  upon  evil  counsellors,  he  himself 
most  commonly  owned ;  but  the  event  of  those  evil  counsels,  "  the  enor 
mities,  the  confusions,  the  miseries,"  he  transfers  from  the  guilt  of  his  own 
civil  broils  to  the  just  resistance  made  by  parliament ;  and  imputes  what 
miscarriages  of  his  they  could  not  yet  remove  for  his  opposing,  as  if  they 
were  some  new  misdemeanours  of  their  bringing  in,  and  not  the  inveterate 
diseases  of  his  own  bad  government;  which,  with  a  disease  as  bad,  he  falls 
again  to  magnify  and  commend:  arid  may  all  those  who  would  be  governed 
by  his  "  retractions  and  concessions,"  rather  than  by  laws  of  parliament, 
admire  his  self-encomiums,  and  be  flattered  with  that  "  crown  of  patience," 
to  which  he  cunningly  exhorted  them,  that  his  monarchical  foot  might  have 
the  setting  it  upon  their  heads ! 

That  trust  which  the  parliament  faithfully  discharged  in  the  asserting  of 
our  liberties,  he  calls  "  another  artifice  to  withdraw  the  people  from  him  to 
their  designs."  What  piece  of  justice  could  they  have  demanded  for  the 
people,  which  the  jealousy  of  a  king  might  not  have  miscalled  a  design  to 
disparage  his  government,  and  to  ingratiate  themselves?  To  be  more  just, 
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religious,  wise,  or  magnanimous  than  the  common  sort,  stirs  up  in  a  tjrant 
both  fear  and  envy ;  and  straight  he  cries  out  popularity,  which,  in  his  ac 
count,  is  little  less  than  treason.  The  sum  is,  they  thought  to  limit  or  take 
away  the  remora  of  his  negative  voice,  which,  like  to  that  little  pest  at  sea, 
took  upon  it  to  arrest  and  stop  the  commonwealth  steering  under  full  sail 
to  a  reformation  :  they  thought  to  share  with  him  in  the  militia,  both  or 
either  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  hold  without  consent  of  the  people, 
and  not  be  absolutely  a  tyrant.  He  professes  "  to  desire  no  other  liberty 
than  what  he  envies  not  his  subjects  according  to  law ;"  yet  fought  with 
might  and  main  against  his  subjects,  to  have  a  sole  power  over  them  in  his 
hand,  both  against  and  beyond  law.  As  for  the  philosophical  liberty  which 
in  vain  he  talks  of,  we  may  conclude  him  very  ill  trained  up  in  those  free 
notions,  who  to  civil  liberty  was  so  injurious. 

He  calls  the  conscience  "  God's  sovereignty ;"  why,  then,  doth  he  con 
test  with  God  about  that  supreme  title?  why  did  he  lay  restraints,  and  forcp 
enlargements,  upon  our  consciences  in  things  for  which  we  were  to  answer 
God  only  and  the  church  ?  God  bids  us  "  be  subject  for  conscience  sake;" 
that  is,  as  to  a  magistrate,  and  in  the  laws  ;  not  usurping  over  spiritual 
things,  as  Lucifer  beyond  his  sphere.  And  the  same  precept  bids  him  like 
wise,  for  conscience  sake,  be  subject  to  the  parliament,  both  his  natural 
and  his  legal  superior. 

Finally,  having  laid  the  fault  of  these  commotions  not  upon  his  own  mis- 
government,  but  upon  the  "  ambition  of  others,  the  necessity  of  some  men's 
fortune,  and  thirst  after  novelty,"  he  bodes  himself  "  much  honour  and  re 
putation,  that,  like  the  sun,  shall  rise  and  recover  himself  to  such  a  splen 
dour,  as  owls,  bats,  and  such  fatal  birds  shall  be  unable  to  bear."  Poets, 
indeed,  used  to  vapour  much  after  this  manner.  But  to  bad  kings,  who, 
without  cause,  expect  future  glory  from  their  actions,  it  happens,  as^to  bad 
poets,  who  sit  and  starve  themselves  with  a  delusive  hope  to  win  immor 
tality  by  their  bad  lines.  For  though  men  ought  not  to  "  speak  evil  of  dig 
nities"  which  are  just,  yet  nothing  hinders  us  to  speak  evil,  as  often  as  it  is 
the  truth,  of  those  who  in  their  dignities  do  evil.  Thus  did  our  Saviour 
himself,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Stephen  the  martyr.  And  those  black  veils 
of  his  own  misdeeds  he  might  be  sure  would  ever  keep  "his  face  from 
shining,"  till  he  could  "  refute  evil  speaking  with  well  doing,"  which  grace 
he  seems  here  to  pray  for;  and  his  prayer  doubtless  as  it  was  prayed,  so  it 
was  heard.  But  even  his  prayer  is  so  ambitious  of  prerogative,  that  it 
dares  ask  away  the  prerogative  of  Christ  himself,  "  To  become  the  head 
stone  of  the  corner." 


XVI.   Upon  the  Ordinance  against  the  Common  Prayer  Book. 

WHAT  to  think  of  liturgies,  both  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  apostolical 
practice,  would  have  taught  him  better,  than  his  human  reasonings  and 
conjectures:  nevertheless,  what  weight  they  have,  let  us  consider.  If  it 
"  be  no  news  to  have  all  innovations  ushered  in  with  the  name  of  reforma 
tion,"  sure  it  is  less  news  to  have  all  reformation  censured  and  opposed 
under  the  name  of  innovation,  by  those  who,  being  exalted  in  high  place 
above  their  merit,  fear  all  change,  though  of  things  never  so  ill  or  so  un 
wisely  settled.  So  hardly  can  the  dotage  of  those  that  dwell  upon  anti 
quity  allow  present  times  any  share  of  godliness  or  wisdom. 

The  removing  of  liturgy  he  traduces  to  be  done  only  as  a  "  thing  plau- 
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sible  to  the  people ;"  whose  rejection  of  it  he  likens,  with  small  reverence, 
to  the  crucifying  of  our  Saviour  ;  next,  that  it  was  done  "  to  please  those 
men  who  gloried  in  their  extemporary  vein,"  meaning  the  ministers.  For 
whom  it  will  be  best  to  answer,  as  was  answered  for  the  man  born  blind, 
"  They  are  of  age,  let  them  speak  for  themselves ;"  not  how  they  came 
blind,  but  whether  it  were  liturgy  that  held  them  tongue-tied. 

"  For  the  matter  contained  in  that  book,"  we  need  no  better  witness 
than  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  to  the  Cornish  rebels  confesses  it  was  no 
other  than  the  old  mass-book  done  into  English,  all  but  some  few  words 
that  were  expunged.  And  by  this  argument,  which  King  Edward  so 
promptly  had  to  use  against  that  irreligious  rabble,  we  may  be  assured  it 
was  the  carnal  fear  of  those  divines  and  politicians  that  modelled  the  liturgy 
no  farther  off  from  the  old  mass,  lest  by  too  great  an  alteration  they  should 
incense  the  people,  and  be  destitute  of  the  same  shifts  to  fly  to,  which  they 
had  taught  the  young  king. 

"  For  the  manner  of  using  set  forms,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  whole 
some"  matter  and  good  desires  rightly  conceived  in  the  heart,  wholesome 
words  will  follow  of  themselves.  Neither  can  any  true  Christian  find  a 
reason  why  liturgy  should  be  at  all  admitted,  a  prescription  not  imposed  or 
practised  by  those  first  founders  of  the  church,  who  alone  had  that  authority: 
without  whose  precept  or  example,  how  constantly  the  priest  puts  on  his 
gown  and  surplice,  so  constantly  doth  his  prayer  put  on  a  servile  yoke  of 
liturgy.  This  js  evident,  that  they  "  who  use  no  set  forms  of  prayer," 
have  words  from  their  affections  ;  while  others  are  to  seek  affections  fit  and 
proportionable  to  a  certain  dose  of  prepared  words ;  which  as  they  are  not 
rigorously  forbid  to  any  man's  private  infirmity,  so  to  imprison  and  confine 
by  force,  into  a  pinfold  of  set  words,  those  two  most  unimprisonable  things, 
our  prayers,  and  that  divine  spirit  of  utterance  that  moves  them,  is  a  ty 
ranny  that  would  have  longer  hands  than  those  giants  who  threatened  bond 
age  to  heaven.  What  we  may  do  in  the  same  form  of  words  is  not  so 
much  the  question,  as  whether  liturgy  may  be  forced  as  he  forced  it.  It  is 
true  that  we  "  pray  to  the  same  God  ;"  must  we,  therefore,  always  use  the 
same  words?  Let  us  then  use  but  one  word,  because  we  pray  to  one  God. 
"  We  profess  the  same  truths,"  but  the  liturgy  comprehends  not  all  truths : 
"  we  read  the  same  Scriptures,"  but  never  read  that  all  those  sacred  ex 
pressions,  all  benefit  and  use  of  Scripture,  as  to  public  prayer,  should  be 
denied  us,  except  what  was  barrelled  up  in  a  common-prayer  book  with 
many  mixtures  of  their  own,  and,  which  is  worse,  without  salt.  But  sup 
pose  them  savory  words  and  unmixed,  suppose  them  manna  itself,  yet,  if 
they  shall  be  hoarded  up  and  enjoined  us,  while  God  every  morning  rains 
down  new  expressions  into  our  hearts ;  instead  of  being  fit  to  use,  they  will 
be  found,  like  reserved  manna,  rather  to  breed  worms  and  stink.  "  We 
have  the  same  duties  upon  us,  and  feel  the  same  wants ;"  yet  not  always 
the  same,  nor  at  all  times  alike ;  but  with  variety  of  circumstances,  which 
ask  variety  of  words :  whereof  God  hath  given  us  plenty  ;  not  to  use  so  co 
piously  upon  all  other  occasions,  and  so  niggardly  to  him  alone  in  our  de 
votions.  As  if  Christians  were  now  in  a  worse  famine  of  words  fit  for 
prayer,  than  was  of  food  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  perhaps  the  priests 
being  to  remove  the  shewbread,  as  was  accustomed,  were  compelled  every 
sabbath  day,  for  want  of  other  loaves,  to  bring  again  still  the  same.  If  the 
"  Lord's  Prayer"  had  been  the  "  warrant  or  the  pattern  of  set  liturgies,"  as 
is  here  affirmed,  why  was  neither  that  prayer,  nor  any  other  set  form,  ever 
after  used,  or  so  much  as  mentioned  by  the  apostles,  much  less  commended 
to  our  use  ?  Why  was  their  care  wanting  in  a  thing  so  useful  to  the  church ' 
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so  full  of  danger  and  contention  to  be  left  undone  by  them  to  other  men's 
penning,  of  whose  authority  wre  could  not  be  so  certain  ?  Why  was  this 
forgotten  by  them,  who  declare  that  they  have  revealed  to  us  the  wrhole 
counsel  of  God  ?  who,  as  he  left  our  affections  to  be  guided  by  his  sanctify 
ing  spirit,  so  did  he  likewise  our  words  to  be  put  into  us  without  our  pre 
meditation  ;*  not  only  those  cautious  words  to  be  used  before  Gentiles  and 
tyrants,  but  much  more  those  filial  words,  of  which  we  have  so  frequent 
use  in  our  access  with  freedom  of  speech  to  the  throne  of  grace.  Which 
to  lay  aside  for  other  outward  dictates  of  men,  were  to  injure  him  and  his 
perfect  gift,  who  is  the  spirit,  and  the  giver  of  our  ability  to  pray ;  as  if  his 
ministration  were  incomplete,  and  that  to  whom  he  gave  affections,  he  did 
not  also  afford  utterance  to  make  his  gift  of  prayer  a  perfect  gift ;  to  them 
especially,  whose  office  in  the  church  is  to  pray  publicly. 

And  although  the  gift  were  only  natural,  yet  voluntary  prayers  are  less 
subject  to  formal  arid  superficial  tempers  than  set  forms:  forin  those,  at 
least  for  words  and  matter,  he  wrho  prays  must  consult  first  with  his  heart, 
which  in  likelihood  may  stir  up  his  affections ;  in  these,  having  both  words 
and  matter  ready  made  to  his  lips,  which  is  enough  to  make  up  the  outward 
act  of  prayer,  his  affections  grow  lazy,  and  come  not  up  easily  at  the  call 
of  words  not  their  own  ;  the  prayer  also  having  less  intercourse  and  sym 
pathy  with  a  heart  wherein  it  was  not  conceived,  saves  itself  the  labour 
of  so  long  a  journey  downward,  and  flying  up  in  haste  on  the  specious 
wings  of  formality,  if  it  fall  not  back  again  headlong,  instead  of  a  prayer 
which  was  expected,  presents  God  with  a  set  of  stale  and  empty  words. 

No  doubt  but  "  ostentation  and  formality"  may  taint  the  best  duties ;  we 
are  not  therefore  to  leave  duties  for  no  duties,  and  to  turn  prayer  into  a  kind 
of  lurry.  Cannot  unpremeditated  babblings  be  rebuked  and  restrained  in 
whom  we  find  they  are,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  must  be  forbidden  in  all 
men  ?  But  it  is  the  custom  of  bad  men  and  hypocrites,  to  take  advantage 
at  the  least  abuse  of  good  things,  that  under  that  covert  they  may  remove 
the  goodness  of  those  things,  rather  than  the  abuse.  And  how  unknow 
ingly,  how  weakly  is  the  using  of  set  forms  attributed  here  to  u  constancy," 
as  if  it  were  constancy  in  the  cuckoo  to  be  always  in  the  same  liturgy. 

Much  less  can  it  be  lawful  that  an  Englished  mass-book,  composed,  for 
ought  we  know,  by  men  neither  learned,  nor  godly,  should  justle  out,  or 
at  any  time  deprive  us  the  exercise  of  that  heavenly  gift,  which  God  by 
special  promise  pours  out  daily  upon  his  church,  that  is  to  say,  the  spirit 
of  prayer.  Whereof  to  help  those  many  infirmities,  which  he  reckons  up, 
"  rudeness,  impertinency,  flatness,"  and  the  like,  we  have  a  remedy  of 
God's  finding  out,  which  is  not  liturgy,  but  his  own  free  Spirit.  Though 
we  know  not  what  to  pray  as  we  ought,  yet  he  with  sighs  unutterable  by 
any  words,  much  less  by  a  stinted  liturgy,  dwelling  m  us  makes  intercession 
for  us,  according  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  both  in  private  and  in  the 
performance  of  all  ecclesiastical  duties.  For  it  is  his  promise  also,  that 
where  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  his  name  shall  agree  to  ask  him 
any  thing,  it  shall  be  granted  ;  for  he  is  there  in  the  midst  of  them.  If  then 
ancient  churches,  to  remedy  the  infirmities  of  prayer,  or  rather  the  infec 
tions  of  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies,  neglecting  that  ordained  and  promised 
help  of  the  Spirit,  betook  them  almost  four  hundred  years  after  Christ  to 
liturgy,  (their  own  invention,)  we  are  not  to  imitate  them  ;  nor  to  distrust 
God  in  the  removal  of  that  truant  help  to  our  devotion,  which  by  him  never 

*  The  promise  of  the  Spirit's  assistance,  here  alluded  to,  was  extraordinary,  and  be- 
onged  only  to  the  first  age ;  so  that  the  author's  argument  is  in  this  part  inconclusive. 
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was  appointed.  And  what  is  said  of  liturgy,  is  said  also  of  directory,  if  it  be 
imposed  :  although  to  forbid  the  service-book  there  be  much  more  reason, 
as  being  of  itself  superstitious,  offensive,  and  indeed,  though  Englished,  yet 
still  the  mass-book ;  and  public  places  ought  to  be  provided  of  such  as  need 
not  the  help  of  liturgies  or  directories  continually,  but  are  supported  with 
ministerial  gifts  answerable  to  their  calling. 

Lastly,  that  the  common-prayer  book  was  rejected  because  it  "prayed  so 
oft  for  him,"  he  had  no  reason  to  object :  for  what  large  and  laborious 
prayers  were  made  for  him  in  the  pulpits,  if  he  never  heard,  it  is  doubtful 
they  were  never  heard  in  heaven.  We  might  now  have  expected,  that  his 
own  following  prayer  should  add  much  credit  to  set  forms;  but  on  the  con 
trary  we  find  the  same  imperfections  in  it,  as  in  most  before,  which  he  lays 
here  upon  extemporal.  Nor  doth  he  ask  of  God  to  be  directed  whether 
liturgies  be  lawful,  but  presumes,  and  in  a  manner  would  persuade  him, 
that  they  be  so  ;  praying,  "that  the  church  and  he  may  never  want  them." 
What  could  be  prayed  worse  extempore  ?  unless  he  mean  by  wanting,  that 
they  may  never  need  them. 


XVII.   Of  the  differences  in  point  of  Church-  Government. 

THE  government  of  church  by  bishops  hath  been  so  fully  proved  from 
the  Scriptures  to  be  vicious  and  usurped,  that  whether  out  of  piety  or  policy 
maintained,  it  is  not  much  material ;  for  piety  grounded  upon  error  can  no 
more  justify  King  Charles,  than  it  did  Queen  Mary,  in  the  sight  of  God  or 
man.  This  however  must  not  be  let  pass  without  a  serious  observation ; 
God  having  so  disposed  the  author  in  this  chapter  as  to  confess  and  dis 
cover  more  of  mystery  and  combination  between  tyranny  and  false  religion, 
than  from  any  other  hand  would  have  been  credible.  Here  we  may  see 
the  very  dark  roots  of  them  both  turned  up  ,  and  how  they  twine  and  inter 
weave  one  another  in  the  earth,  though  above  ground  shooting  up  in  two 
several  branches.  We  may  have  learnt  both  from  sacred  history  and  times 
of  reformation,  that  the  kings  of  this  world  have  both  ever  hated  and  in 
stinctively  feared  the  church  of  God.  Whether  it  he  for  that  their  doctrine 
seems  much  to  favour  two  things  to  them  so  dreadful,  liberty  and  equality ; 
or  because  they  are  the  children  of  that  kingdom,  which,  as  ancient  pro 
phecies  have  foretold,  shall  in  the  end  break  to  pieces  and  dissolve  all  their 
great  power  and  dominion.  And  those  kings  and  potentates  who  have 
strove  most  to  rid  themselves  of  this  fear,  by  cutting  off  or  suppressing  the 
true  church,  have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  occasion  of  their  own  ruin, 
while  they  thought  with  most  policy  to  prevent  it.  Thus  Pharaoh,  when 
once  he  began  to  fear  and  wax  jealous  of  the  Israelites,  lest  they  should 
multiply  and  fight  against  him,  and  that  his  fear  stirred  him  up  to  afflict 
and  keep  them  under,  as  the  only  remedy  of  what  he  feared,  soon  found 
that  the  evil  which  before  slept,  came  suddenly  upon  him,  by  the  prepos 
terous  way  he  took  to  prevent*  it.  Passing  by  examples  between,  and  not 
shutting  wilfully  our  eyes,  we  may  see  the  like  story  brought  to  pass  in  our 
own  land.  This  king,  more  than  any  before  him,  except  perhaps  his  father, 
from  his  first  entrance  to  the  crown,  harbouring  in  his  mind  a  strange  fear 
and  suspicion  of  men  most  religious,  and  their  doctrine,  which  in  his  owrn 
language  he  here  acknowledges,  terming  it  "the  seditious  exorbitancy" 

*  The  second  edition  has  "  to  shun  it." 
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of  ministers'  tongues,  and  doubting  "lest  they,"  as  he  not  Christianly  ex 
presses  it,  "should  with  the  keys  of  heaven  let  out  peace  and  loyalty  from 
the  people's  hearts ;"  though  they  never  preached  or  attempted  aught  that 
might  justly  raise  in  him  such  thoughts,*  he  could  not  rest,  or  think  him 
self  secure,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  any  of  his  three  kingdoms  unrooted 
out.  But  outwardly  professing  the  same  religion  with  them,  he  could  not 
presently  use  violence  as  Pharaoh  did,  and  that  course  had  with  others  be 
fore  but  ill  succeeded.  He  chooses  therefore  a  more  mystical  way,  a  newer 
method  of  antichristian  fraud,  to  the  church  more  dangerous ;  and  like  to 
Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  against  a  nation  of  prophets  thinks  it  best  to  hire 
other  esteemed  prophets,  and  to  undermine  and  wear  out  the  true  church 
by  a  false  ecclesiastical  policy.  To  trjis  drift  he  found  the  government  of 
bishops  most  serviceable  ;  an  order  in  the  church,  as  by  men  first  corrupted, 
so  mutually  corrupting  them  who  receive  it,  both  in  judgment  and  manners. 
He,  by  conferring  bishoprics  and  great  livings  on  whom  he  thought  most 
pliant  to  his  will,  against  the  known  canons  and  universal  practice  of  the 
ancient  church,  whereby  those  elections  were  the  people's  right,  sought,  as 
he  confesses,  to  have  "greatest  influence  upon  churchmen."  They  on  the 
other  side,  finding  themselves  in  a  high  dignity,  neither  founded  by  Scrip 
ture,  nor  allowed  by  reformation,  nor  supported  by  any  spiritual  gift  or  grace 
of  their  own,  knew  it  their  best  course  to  have  dependence  only  upon  him : 
and  wrought  his  fancy  by  degrees  to  that  degenerate  and  unkingly  persua 
sion  of  "No  bishop,  no  king."  When  as  on  the  contrary  all  prelates  in 
their  own  subtle  sense  are  of  another  mind  ;  according  to  that  of  Pius  the 
Fourth  remembered  in  the  history  of  Trent, f  that  bishops  then  grow  to  be 
most  vigorous  and  potent,  when  princes  happen  to  be  most  weak  and  im 
potent.  Thus  when  both  interest  of  tyranny  and  episcopacy  were  incorpo 
rate  into  each  other,  the  king,  whose  principal  safety  and  establishment 
consisted  in  the  righteous  execution  of  his  civil  power,  and  not  in  bishops 
and  their  wicked  counsels,  fatally  driven  on,  set  himself  to  the  extirpating 
of  those  men  whose  doctrine  and  desire  of  church-discipline  he  so  feared 
would  be  the  undoing  of  his  monarchy.  And  because  no  temporal  law 
could  touch  the  innocence  of  their  lives,  he  begins  with  the  persecution 
of  their  consciences,  laying  scandals  before  them  ;  and  makes  that  the  ar 
gument  to  inflict  his  unjust  penalties  both  on  their  bodies  and  estates.  In 
this  war  against  the  church,  if  he  hath  sped  so,  as  other  haughty  monarchs 
whom  God  heretofore  hath  hardened  to  the  like  enterprise,  we  ought  to 
look  up  with  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  the  author  of  our  deliverance,  to 
whom  victory  and  power,  majesty,  honour,  and  dominion  belongs  for  ever. 

In  the  mean  while,  from  his  own  words  we  may  perceive  easily,  that  the 
special  motives  which  he  had  to  endear  and  deprave  his  judgment  to  the 
favouring  and  utmost  defending  of  episcopacy,  are  such  as  here  we  repre 
sent  them  :  and  how  unwillingly  and  with  what  mental  reservation,  he  con 
descended  against  his  interest  to  remove  it  out  of  the  peers'  house,  hath 
been  shown  already.  The  reasons,  which  he  affirms  wrought  so  much  upon 
his  judgment,  shall  be  so  far  answered  as  they  be  urged. 

Scripture  he  reports,  but  distinctly  produces  none  ;  and  next  the  "  con 
stant  practice  of  all  Christian  churches,  till  of  late  years  tumult,  faction, 
pride  and  covetousness,  invented  new  models  under  the  title  of  Christ's 
government."  Could  any  papist  have  spoken  more  scandalously  against 
all  reformation  ?  Well  may  the  parliament  and  best-affected  people  not 

*  The  second  edition  has  "  apprehensions." 

f  The  second  edition  has  "  in  the  Trentine  story.7' 
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now  be  troubled  at  his  calumnies  and  reproaches,  since  he  binds  them  in 
the  same  bundle  with  all  other  the  reformed  churches;  who  also  may  now 
further  see,  besides  their  own  bitter  experience,  what  a  cordial  and  well- 
meaning  helper  they  had  of  him  abroad,  and  how  true  to  the  protestant 
cause. 

As  for  histories  to  prove  bishops,  the  Bible,  if  we  mean  not  to  run  into 
errors,  vanities,  and  uncertainties,  must  be  our  only  history.  Which  in 
forms  us  that  the  apostles  were  not  properly  bishops ;  next,  that  bishops 
were  not  successors  of  apostles,  in  the  function  of  apostleship  :  and  that  if 
they  were  apostles,  they  could  not  be  precisely  bishops ;  if  bishops,  they  could 
not  be  apostles ;  this  being  universal,  extraordinary,  and  immediate  from 
God  ;  that  being  an  ordinary,  fixed,  and  particular  charge,  the  continual 
inspection  over  a  certain  flock.  And  although  an  ignorance  and  deviation 
of  the  ancient  churches  afterward,  may  with  as  much  reason  and  charity  be 
supposed  as  sudden  in  point  of  prelaty,  as  in  other  manifest  corruptions, 
yet  that  "no  example  since  the  first  age  for  1500  years  can  be  produced 
of  any  settled  church,  wherein  were  many  ministers  and  congregations, 
which  had  not  some  bishops  above  them  ;"  the  ecclesiastical  story,  to  which 
he  appeals  for  want  of  Scripture,  proves  clearly  to  be  a  false  and  overcon 
fident  assertion.  Sozomenus,  who  above  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  in  his 
seventh  book,  relates  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  in  the  churches  of  Cy 
prus  and  Arabia  (places  near  to  Jerusalem,  and  with  the  first  frequented 
by  apostles)  they  had  bishops  in  every  village ;  and  what  could  those  be 
more  than  presbyters  ?  The  like  he  tells  of  other  nations  ;  and  that  epis 
copal  churches  in  those  days  did  not  condemn  them.  I  add,  that  many 
western  churches,  eminent  for  their  faith  and  good  works,  and  settled  above 
four  hundred  years  ago  in  France,  in  Piemont  and  Bohemia,  have  both 
taught  and  practised  the  same  doctrine,  and  not  admitted  of  episcopacy 
among  them.  And  if  we  may  believe  what  the  papists  themselves  have 
written  of  these  churches,  which  they  call  Waldenses,  I  find  it  in  a  book 
written  almost  four  hundred  years  since,  and  set  forth  in  the  Bohemian  his 
tory,  that  those  churches  in  Piemont*  have  held  the  same  doctrine  and  go 
vernment,  since  the  time  that  Constantine  with  his  mischievous  donations 
poisoned  Sylvester  and  the  whole  church.  Others  affirm  they  have  so  con 
tinued  there  since  the  apostles ;  and  Theodorus  Belvederensis  in  his  relation 
of  them  confesseth,  that  those  heresies,  as  he  names  them,  were  from  the 
first  times  of  Christianity  in  that  place.  For  the  rest  I  refer  me  to  that 
famous  testimony  of  Jerome,  who  upon  that  very  place  which  he  cites 
here,f  the  epistle  to  Titus,  declares  openly  that  bishop  and  presbyter  were 
one  and  the  same  thing,  till  by  the  instigation  of  Satan,  partialities  grew  up 
in  the  church,  and  that  bishops  rather  by  custom  than  any  ordainment  of 
Christ,  were  exalted  above  presbyters ;  whose  interpretation  we  trust  shall 
be  received  before  this  intricate  stuff  tattled  here  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  and 
I  know  not  whom  their  successors,  far  beyond  court-element,  and  as  far 
beneath  true  edification.  These  are  his  "fair  grounds  both  from  scripture- 
canons  and  ecclesiastical  examples ;"  how  undivine-like  written,  and  how 
like  a  worldly  gospeller  that  understands  nothing  of  these  matters,  posterity 
no  doubt  will  be  able  to  judge ;  and  will  but  little  regard  what  he  calls 
apostolical,  who  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  calls  apostolical  the  Roman  religion. 

*  We  have  a  very  curious  history  of  these  churches,  written  by  Samuel  Morland,  Esq. 
who  went  commissioner  extraordinary  from  0.  Cromwell  for  relief  of  the  protestants  in. 
the  valleys  of  Piemont.     It  was  published  in  folio,  1653. 

t  The  second  edition  has  it  thus,  "  who  upon  this  very  place  which  he  only  roves  a: 
nere." 
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Nor  let  him  think  to  plead,  that  therefore,  "  it  was  not  policy  of  state," 
or  obstinacy  in  him  which  upheld  episcopacy,  because  the  injuries  and 
losses  which  he  sustained  by  so  doing  were  to  him  "  more  considerable 
than  episcopacy  itself:"  for  all  this  might  Pharaoh  have  had  to  say  in  his 
excuse  of  detaining  the  Israelites,  that  his  own  and  his  kingdom's  safety, 
so  much  endangered  by  his  denial,  was  to  him  more  dear  than  all  their 
building  labours  could  be  worth  to  Egypt.  But  whom  God  hardens  them 
also  he  blinds. 

He  endeavours  to  make  good  episcopacy  not  only  in  "  religion,  but  from 
the  nature  of  all  civil  government,  where  parity  breeds  confusion  and  fac 
tion."  But  of  faction  and  confusion,  to  take  no  other  than  his  own  testi 
mony,  where  hath  more  been  ever  bred  than  under  the  imparity  of  his  own 
monarchical  government?  of  which  to  make  at  this  time  longer  dispute, 
and  from  civil  constitutions  and  human  conceits  to  debate  and  question  the 
convenience  of  divine  ordinations,  is  neither  wisdom  nor  sobriety :  and  to 
confound  Mosaic  priesthood  with  evangelic  presbytery  against  express  in 
stitution,  is  as  far  from  warrantable.  As  little  to  purpose  is  it,  that  we 
should  stand  polling  the  reformed  churches,  whether  they  equalize  in 
number  "those  of  his  three  kingdoms;"  of  whom  so  lately  the  far  greater 
part,  what  they  have  long  desired  to  do,  have  now  quite  thrown  off'  epis 
copacy.  ^'^  - 

Neither  may  we  count  it  the  language  or  religion  of  a  protestant,  so  to 
vilify  the  best  reformed  churches  (for  none  of  them  but  Lutherans  retain 
bishops)  as  to  fear  more  the  scandalizing  of  papists,  because  more  numer 
ous,  than  of  our  protestant  brethren,  because  a  handful.  It  will  not  be 
worth  the  while  to  say  what  "  schismatics  or  heretics"  have  had  no 
bishops:  yet,  lest  he  should  be  taken  for  a  great  reader,  he  who  prompted 
him,  if  he  were  a  doctor,  might  have  remembered  the  forementioned  place 
in  Sozomenus;  which  affirms,  that  besides  the  Cyprians  and  Arabians, 
who  were  counted  orthodoxal,  the  Novations  also,  and  Montanists  in 
Phrygia,  had  no  other  bishops  than  such  as  were  in  every  village :  and  what 
presbyter  hath  a  narrower  diocese  ?  As  for  the  Aerians  we  know  of  no 
heretical  opinion  justly  fathered  upon  them,  but  that  they  held  bishops  and 
presbyters  to  be  the  same.  Which  he  in  this  place  not  obscurely  seems  to 
hold  a  heresy  in  all  the  reformed  churches ;  with  whom  why  the  church  of 
England  desired  conformity,  he  can  find  no  reason,  with  all  his  "  charity, 
but  the  coming  in  of  the  Scots'  army;"  such  a  high  esteem  he  had  of  the 
English ! 

He  tempts  the  clergy  to  return  back  again  to  bishops,  from  the  fear  of 
"  tenuity  and  contempt,"  and  the  assurance  of  better  "  thriving  under  the 
favour  of  princes ;"  against  which  temptations  if  the  clergy  cannot  arm 
themselves  with  their  own  spiritual  armour,  they  are  indeed  as  "  poor  a 
carcass"  as  he  terms  them. 

Of  secular  honours  and  great  revenues  added  to  the  dignity  of  prelates, 
since  the  subject  of  that  question  is  now  lemoved,  we  need  not  spend  time : 
but  this  perhaps  will  never  be  unseasonable  to  bear  in  mind  out  of  Chry- 
sostom,  that  when  ministers  came  to  have  lands,  houses,  farms,  coaches, 
horses,  and  the  like  lumber,  then  religion  brought  forth  riches  in  the  church, 
and  the  daughter  devoured  the  mother. 

But  if  his  judgment  in  episcopacy  may  be  judged  by  the  goodly  choice 
he  made  of  bishops,  we  need  not  much  amuse  ourselves  with  the  conside 
ration  of  those  evils,  which  by  his  foretelling,  will  "  necessarily  follow" 
their  pulling  down,  until  he  prove  that  the  apostles,  having  no  certain  dio 
cese  or  appointed  place  of  residence,  were  properly  "  bishops  over  those 
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presbyters  whom  they  ordained,  or  churches  they  planted:"  wherein  oft- 
times  their  labours  were  both  joint  and  promiscuous:  or  that  the  apostolic 
power  must  "  necessarily  descend  to  bishops,  the  use  and  end"  of  either 
function  being  so  different.  And  how  the  church  hath  flourished  under 
episcopacy,  let  the  multitude  of  their  ancient  and  gross  errors  testify,  and 
the  words  of  some  learnedest  and  most  zealous  bishops  among  them ;  Na- 
zianzen  in  a  devout  passion,  wishing  prelaty  had  never  been;  Bazil  term 
ing  them  the  slaves  of  slaves ;  Saint  Martin,  the  enemies  of  saints,  and  con 
fessing  that  after  he  was  made  a  bishop,  he  found  much  of  that  grace  decay 
in  him  which  he  had  before. 

Concerning  his  "  Coronation  oath,"  what  it  was,  and  how  far  it  bound 
him,  already  hath  been  spoken.  This  we  may  take  for  certain,  that  he 
was  never  sworn  to  his  own  particular  conscience  and  reason,  but  to  our 
conditions  as  a  free  people,  which  required  him  to  give  us  such  laws  as 
ourselves  should*  choose.  This  the  Scots  could  bring  him  to,  and  would 
not  be  baffled  with  the  pretence  of  a  coronation-oath,  after  that  episcopacy 
had  for  many  years  been  settled  there.  Which  concession  of  his  to  them, 
and  not  to  us,  he  seeks  here  to  put  off  with  evasions  that  are  ridiculous. 
And  to  omit  no  shifts,  he  alleges  that  the  presbyterian  manners  gave  him  no 
encouragement  to  like  their  modes  of  government.  If  that  were  so,  yet 
certainly  those  men  are  in  most  likelihood  nearer  to  amendment,  who  seek 
a  stricter  church-discipline  than  that  of  episcopacy,  under  which  the  most 
of  them  learned  their  manners.  If  estimation  were  to  be  made  of  God's 
law  by  their  manners,  who,  leaving  Egypt,  received  it  in  the  wilderness, 
it  could  reap  from  such  an  inference  as  this  nothing  but  rejection  and  dis- 
esteem. 

For  the  prayer  wherewith  he  closes,  it  had  been  good  some  safe  liturgy, 
which  he  so  commends,  had  rather  been  in  his  way ;  it  would  perhaps  in 
some  measure  have  performed  the  end  for  which  they  say  liturgy  was  first 
invented ;  and  have  hindered  him  both  here,  and  at  other  times,  from  turn 
ing  his  notorious  errors  into  his  prayers. 


XVIII.  Upon  the  Uxbridge  Treaty,  fyc. 

"  IF  the  way  of  treaties  be  looked  upon"  in  general,  "  as  retiring"  from 
bestial  force  to  human  reason,  his  first  aphorism  here  is  in  part  deceived. 
For  men  may  treat  like  beasts  as  well  as  fight.  If  some  fighting  were  not 
manlike,  then  either  fortitude  were  no  virtue,  or  no  fortitude  in  fighting : 
And  as  politicians  ofttimes  through  dilatory  purposes  and  emulations  handle 
the  matter,  there  hath  been  no  where  found  more  bestiality  than  in  treat 
ing  ;  which  hath  no  more  commendations  in  it,  than  from  fighting  to  come 
to  undermining,  from  violence  to  craft;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  do 
as  lions,  to  do  as  foxes. 

The  sincerest  end  of  treating  after  war  once  proclaimed  is,  either  to  part 
with  more,  or  to  demand  less,  than  was  at  first  fought  for,  rather  than  to 
hazard  more  lives,  or  worse  mischiefs.  What  the  parliament  in  that  point 
were  willing  to  have  done,  when  first  after  the  war  begun,  they  petitioned 
him  at  Colebrook  to  vouchsafe  a  treaty,  is  not  unknown.  For  after  he 
had  taken  God  to  witness  of  his  continual  readiness  to  treat,  or  to  offer 
treaties  to  the  avoiding  of  bloodshed,  had  named  Windsor  the  place  of  treaty, 

*The  second  edition  has  "  shall  choose." 
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and  passed  his  royal  word  not  to  advance  further,  till  commissioners  by 
such  a  time  were  speeded  towards  him ;  taking  the  advantage  of  a  thick 
mist,  which  fell  that  evening,  weather  that  soon  invited  him  to  a  design  no 
less  treacherous  and  obscure  ;  he  follows  at  the  heels  of  those  messengers 
of  peace  with  a  train  of  covert  war;  and  with  a  bloody  surprise  falls  on 
our  secure  forces,  which  lay  quartering  at  Brentford  in  the  thoughts  and 
expectation  of  a  treaty.  And  although  in  them  who  make  a  trade  of  war, 
and  against  a  natural  enemy,  such  an  onset  might  in  the  rigour  of  martial* 
law  have  been  excused,  while  arms  were  not  yet  by  agreement  suspended ; 
yet  by  a  king,  who  seemed  so  heartily  to  accept  of  treating  with  his  sub 
jects,  and  professes  here,  "  he  never  wanted  either  desire  or  disposition  to 
it,  professes  to  have  greater  confidence  in  his  reason  than  in  his  sword,  and 
as  a  Christian  to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it,"  such  bloody  and  deceitful  ad 
vantages  would  have  been  forborne  one  day  at  least,  if  not  much  longer;  in 
whom  there  had  not  been  a  thirst  rather  than  a  detestation  of  civil  war  and 
blood,  and  a  desire  to  subdue  rather  than  to  treat. 

In  the  midst  of  a  second  treaty  not  long  after,  sought  by  the  parliament, 
and  after  much  ado  obtained  with  him  at  Oxford,  what  subtle  and  un- 
peaceable  designs  he  then  had  in  chase,  his  own  letters  discovered :  What 
attempts  of  treacherous  hostility  successful  and  unsuccessful  he  made 
against  Bristol,  Scarborough,  and  other  places,  the  proceedings  of  that 
treaty  will  soon  put  us  in  mind ;  and  how  he  was  so  far  from  granting  more 
of  reason  after  so  much  of  blood,  that  he  denied  then  to  grant  what  before 
he  had  offered  ;  making  no  other  use  of  treaties  pretending  peace,  than  to 
gain  advantages  that  might  enable  him  to  continue  war :  What  marvel  then 
if  "  he  thought  it  no  diminution  of  himself,"  as  oft  as  he  saw  his  time,  "  to 
be  importunate  for  treaties, "when  he  sought  them  only  as  by  the  upshot  ap 
peared  "  to  get  opportunities?"  And  once  to  a  most  cruel  purpose,  if  we 
remember  May  1643.  And  that  messenger  of  peace  from  Oxford,  whose 
secret  message  and  commission,  had  it  been  effected,  would  have  drowned 
the  innocence  of  our  treating,  in  the  blood  of  a  designed  massacre.  Nay, 
when  treaties  from  the  parliament  sought  out  him,  no  less  than  seven  times, 
(oft  enough  to  testify  the  willingness  of  their  obedience,  and  too  oft  for  the 
majesty  of  a  parliament  to  court  their  subjection,)  he,  in  the  confidence  of 
his  own  strength,  or  of  our  divisions,  returned  us  nothing  back  but  denials, 
or  delays,  to  their  most  necessary  demands ;  and  being  at  lowest,  kept  up 
still  and  sustained  his  almost  famished  hopes  with  the  hourly  expectation 
of  raising  up  himself  the  higher,  by  the  greater  heap  which  he  sat  promis 
ing  himself  of  our  sudden  ruin  through  dissension. 

But  he  infers,  as  if  the  parliament  would  have  compelled  him  to  part 
with  something  of  "  his  honour  as  a  king.^  What  honour  could  he  have, 
or  call  his,  joined  not  only  with  the  offence  or  disturbance,  but  with  the 
bondage  and  destruction  of  three  nations  ?  whereof,  though  he  be  careless 
and  improvident,  yet  the  parliament,  by  our  laws  and  freedom,  ought  to 
judge,  and  use  prevention ;  our  laws  else  were  but  cobweb  laws.  And 
what  were  all  his  most  rightful  honours,  but  the  people's  gift,  and  the  in 
vestment  of  that  lustre,  majesty,  and  honour,  which  for  the  public  good, 
and  no  otherwise,  redounds  from  a  whole  nation  into  one  person  ?  So  far 
is  any  honour  from  being  his  to  a  common  mischief  and  calamity.  Yet 
still  he  talks  on  equal  terms  with  the  grand  representative  of  that  people, 
for  whose  sake  he  was  a  king ;  as  if  the  general  welfare  and  his  subser 
vient  rights  were  of  equal  moment  or  consideration.  His  aim  indeed  hath 

*  The  second  edition  has  "military." 
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ever  been  to  magnify  and  exalt  his  borrowed  rights  and  prerogatives  above 
the  parliament  and  kingdom,  of  whom  he  holds  them.  But  when  a  king 
sets  himself  to  bandy  against  the  highest  court  and  residence  of  all  his  regal 
power,  he  then,  in  the  single  person  of  a  man,  fights  against  his  own  ma 
jesty  and  kingship,  and  then  indeed  sets  the  firsthand  to  his  own  deposing. 

"  The  treaty  at  Uxbridge,"  he  saith,  "  gave  the  fairest  hopes  of  a  happy 
composure ;"  fairest  indeed,  if  his  instructions  to  bribe  our  commissioners 
with  the  promise  of  security,  rewards,  and  places,  were  fair :  what  other 
hopes  it  gave,  no  man  can  tell.  There  being  but  three  main  heads  whereon 
to  be  treated  ;  Ireland,  episcopacy,  and  the  militia ;  the  first  was  anticipated 
and  forestalled  by  a  peace  at  any  rate  to  be  hastened  with  the  Irish  rebels, 
ere  the  treaty  could  begin,  that  he  might  pretend  his  word  and  honour 
passed  against  "  the  specious  and  popular  arguments"  (he  calls  them  no 
better)  which  the  parliament  would  urge  upon  him  for  the  continuance  of 
that  just  war.  Episcopacy  he  bids  the  queen  be  confident  he  will  never 
quit :  which  informs  us  by  what  patronage  it  stood  :  and  the  sword  he  re 
solves  to  clutch  as  fast,  as  if  God  with  his  own  hand  had  put  it  into  his. 
This  was  the  "  moderation  which  he  brought ;"  this  was  "  as  far  as  reason, 
honour,  conscience,"  and  the  queen,  who  was  his  regent  in  all  these, 
"  would  give  him  leave."  Lastly,  "  for  composure,"  instead  of  happy, 
how  miserable  it  was  more  likely  to  have  been,  wise  men  could  then  judge ; 
when  the  English,  during  treaty  were  called  rebels;  the  Irish,  good  and  ca 
tholic  subjects ;  and  the  parliament  beforehand,  though  for  fashion's  sake 
called  a  parliament,  yet  by  a  Jesuitical  sleight  not  acknowledged,  though 
called  so  ;  but  privately  in  the  council  books  enrolled  no  parliament :  that 
if  accommodation  had  succeeded,  upon  what  terms  soever,  such  a  devilish 
fraud  was  prepared,  that  the  king  in  his  own  esteem  had  been  absolved 
from  all  performance,  as  having  treated  with  rebels  and  no  parliament ;  and 
they,  on  the  other  side,  instead  of  an  expected  happiness,  had  been  brought 
under  the  hatchet.  Then  no  doubt  "  war  had  ended,"  that  massacre  and 
tyranny  might  begin.  These  jealousies,  however  raised,  let  all  men  see 
whether  they  be  diminished  or  allayed,  by  the  letters  of  his  own  cabinet 
opened.  And  yet  the  breach  of  this  treaty  is  laid  all  upon  the  parliament 
and  their  commissioners,  with  odious  names  of  "  pertinacy,  hatred  of  peace, 
faction,  and  covetousness,"  nay,  his  own  brat  "  superstition"  is  laid  tc 
their  charge  ;  notwithstanding  his  here  professed  resolution  to  continue  both 
the  order,  maintenance,  and  authority  of  prelates,  as  a  truth  of  God. 

And  who  "  were  most  to  blame  in  the  unsuccessfulness  of  that  treaty," 
his  appeal  is  to  God's  decision  ;  believing  to  be  very  excusable  at  that  tri 
bunal.  But  if  ever  man  gloried  in  an  unflexible  stiffness,  he  came  not  be 
hind  any  ;  and  that  grand  maxim,  always  to  put  something  into  his  treaties, 
which  might  give  colour|to  refuse  all  that  was  in  other  things  granted,  and 
to  make  them  signify  nothing,  was  his  own  principal  maxim  and  particular 
instructions  to  his  commissioners.  Yet  all,  by  his  own  verdict,  must  .be 
construed  reason  in  the  king,  and  depraved  temper  in  the  parliament. 

That  the  "highest  tide  of  success,"  with  these  principles  and  designs, 
"  set  him  not  above  a  treaty,"  no  great  wonder.  And  yet  if  that  be  spoken 
to  his  praise,  the  parliament  therein  surpassed  him ;  who,  when  he  was 
their  vanquished  and  their  captive,  his  forces  utterly  broken  and  disbanded, 
yet  offered  him  three  several  times  no  worse  proposals  or  demands,  than 
when  he  stood  fair  to  be  their  conqueror.  But  that  imprudent  surmise  that 
his  lowest  ebb  could  not  set  him  "  below  a  fight,"  was  a  presumption  that 
ruined  him. 

He  presaged  the  future  "  unsuccessfulness  of  treaties  by  the  unwilling- 

2T 
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ness  of  some  men  to  treat ;"  and  could  not  see  what  was  present,  that  their 
unwillingness  had  good  cause  to  proceed  from  the  continual  experience  of 
his  own  obstinacy  and  breach  of  word. 

His  prayer  therefore  of  forgiveness  to  the  guilty  of  "  that  treaty's  break 
ing,"  he  had  good  reason  to  say  heartily  over,  as  including  no  man  in  that 
guilt  sooner  than  himself. 

As  for  that  protestation  following  in  his  prayer,  "  how  oft  have  I  en 
treated  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak  thereof  they  make  them  ready  to 
war;"  ^unless  he  thought  himself  still  in  that  perfidious  mist  between  Cole- 
brook  and  Hounslow,  and  thought  that  mist  could  hide  him  from  the  eye 
of  Heaven  as  well  as  of  man,  after  such  a  bloody  recompense  given  to  our 
first  offers  of  peace,  how  could  this  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  without  horrors 
of  conscience  be  uttered  ? 


XIX.  Upon  the  various  events  of  the  War. 

IT  is  no  new  or  unwonted  thing,  for  bad  men  to  claim  as  much  part  in 
God  as  his  best  servants ;  to  usurp  and  imitate  their  words,  and  appropriate 
to  themselves  those  properties,  which  belong  only  to  the  good  and  righte 
ous.  This  not  only  in  Scripture  is  familiarly  to  be  found,  but  here  also  in 
this  chapter  of  Apocrypha.  He  tells  us  much,  why  "  it  pleased  God"  to 
send  him  victory  or  loss,  (although  what  in  so  doing  was  the  intent  of  God, 
he  might  be  much  mistaken  as  to  his  own  particular,)  but  we  are  yet  to 
learn  what  real  good  use  he  made  thereof  in  his  practice. 

Those  numbers,  which  he  grew  to  "  from  small  beginnings,"  were  not 
such  as  out  of  love,  came  to  protect  him,  for  none  approved  his  actions  as  a 
king,  except  courtiers  and  prelates,  but  were  such  as  fled  to  be  protected 
by  him  from  the  fear  of  that  reformation  which  the  pravity  of  their  lives 
would  not  bear.  Such  a  snowball  he  might  easily  gather  by  rolling  through 
those  cold  and  dark  provinces  of  ignorance  and  lewdness,  where  on  a  sud 
den  he  became  so  numerous.  He  imputes  that  to  God's  "  protection," 
which,  to  them  who  persist  in  a  bad  cause,  is  either  his  long-suffering  or 
his  hardening ;  and  that  to  wholesome  "  chastisement,"  which  were  the 
gradual  beginnings  of  a  severe  punishment.  For  if  neither  God  nor  nature 
put  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  any  whomsoever,  but  to  a  lawful  end,  and 
commands  our  obedience  to  the  authority  of  law  only,  not  to  the  tyrannical 
force  of  any  person  ;  and  if  the  laws  of  our  land  have  placed  the  sword  in 
no  man's  single  hand,  so  much  as  to  unsheath  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
much  less  upon  the  native  people ;  but  have  placed  it  in  that  elective  body 
of  the  parliament,  to  whom  the  making,  repealing,  judging,  and  interpret 
ing  of  law  itself  was  also  committed,  as  was  fittest,  so  long  as  we  intended 
to  be  a  free  nation,  and  not  the  slaves  of  one  man's  will ;  then  was  the  king 
himself  disobedient  and  rebellious  to  that  law  by  which  he  reigned  ;  and  by 
authority  of  parliament  to  raise  arms  against  him  in  defence  of  law  and 
liberty,  we  do  not  only  think,  but  believe  and  know,  was  justifiable  both 
"  by  the  word  of  God,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  all  lawful  oaths ;"  and 
they  who  sided  with  him,  fought  against  all  these. 

The  same  allegations,  which  he  uses  for  himself  and  his  party,  may  as 
well  fit  any  tyrant  in  the  world :  for  let  the  parliament  be  called  a  faction 
when  the  king  pleases,  and  that  no  law  must  be  made  or  changed,  either 
civil  or  religious,  because  no  law  will  content  all  sides,  then  must  be  made 
or  changed  no  law  at  all,  but  what  a  tyrant,  be  he  protestant  or  papist, 
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thinks  fit.  Which  tyrannous  assertion  forced  upon  us  by  the  sword,  he  who 
fights  against,  and  dies  fighting,  if  his  other  sins  outweigh  not,  dies  a  martyr 
undoubtedly  both  of  the  faith  and  of  the  commonwealth;  and  I  hold  it  not 
as  the  opinion,  but  as  the  full  belief  and  persuasion,  of  far  holier  and  wiser 
men  than  parasitic  preachers ;  who,  without  their  dinner-doctrine,  know 
that  neither  king,  law,  civil  oaths,  or  religion,  was  ever  established  without 
the  parliament :  and  their  power  is  the  same  to  abrogate  as  to  establish : 
neither  is  any  thing  to  be  thought  established,  which  that  house  declares  to 
be  abolished.  Where  the  parliament  sits,  there  inseparably  sits  the  king, 
there  the  laws,  there  our  oaths,  and  whatsoever  can  be  civil  in  religion. 
They  who  fought  for  the  parliament,  in  the  truest  sense,  fought  for  all  these;, 
who  fought  for  the  king  divided  from  his.  parliament,  fought  for  the  shadow 
of  a  king  against  all  these ;  and  for  things  that  were  not,  as  if  they  were 
established.  It  were  a  thing  monstrously  absurd  and  contradictory,  to  give 
the  parliament  a  legislative  power,  and  then  to  upbraid  them  for  transgres 
sing  old  establishments. 

But  the  king  and  his  party  having  lost  in  this  quarrel  their  heaven  upon 
earth,  begin  to  make  great  reckoning  of  eternal  life,  and  at  an  easy  rate  in 
forma pauperis  canonize  one  another  into  heaven;  he  them  in  his  book, 
they  him  in  the  portraiture  before  his  book :  but  as  was  said  before,  stage- 
work  will  not  do  it,  much  less  the  "justness  of  their  cause,"  wherein  most 
frequently  they  died  in  a  brutish  fierceness,  with  oaths  and  other  damning 
words  in  their  mouths ;  as  if  such  had  been  all  "  the  only  oaths"  they  fought 
for;  which  undoubtedly  sent  them  full  sail  on  another  voyage  than  to 
heaven.  In  the  mean  while  they  to  whom  God  gave  victory,  never  brought 
to  the  king  at  Oxford  the  state  of  their  consciences,  that  he  should  presume 
without  confession,  more  than  a  pope  presumes,  to  tell  abroad  what  "  con 
flicts  and  accusations,"  men  whom  he  never  spoke  with,  have  "  in  their 
own  thoughts."  We  never  read  of  any  English  king  but  one  that  was  a 
confessor,  and  his  name  was  Edward ;  yet  sure  it  passed  his  skill  to  know 
thoughts,  as  this  king  takes  upon  him.  But  they  who  will  not  stick  to 
slander  men's  inward  consciences,  which  they  can  neither  see  nor  know, 
much  less  will  care  to  slander  outward  actions,  which  they  pretend  to  see, 
though  with  senses  never  so  vitiated. 

To  judge  of  "  his  condition  conquered,"  and  the  manner  of  "  dying"  on 
that  side,  by  the  sober  men  that  chose  it,  would  be  his  small  advantage :  it 
being  most  notorious,  that  they  who  were  hottest  in  his  cause,  the  most  of 
them  were  men  oftener  drunk,  than  by  their  good  will  sober,  and  very  many 
of  them  so  fought  and  so  died.* 

And  that  the  conscience  of  any  man  should  grow  suspicious,  or  be  now 
convicted  by  any  pretensions  in  the  parliament,  which  are  now  proved 
false  and  unintended,  there  can  be  no  just  cause.  For  neither  did  they 
ever  pretend  to  establish  his  throne  without  our  liberty  and  religion,  nor 
religion  without  the  word  of  God,  nor  to  judge  of  laws  by  their  being  es 
tablished,  but  to  establish  them  by  their  being  good  and  necessary. 

He  tells  the  world  "he  often  prayed,  that  all  on  his  side  might  be  as 
faithful  to  God  and  their  own  souls,  as  to  him."  But  kings,  above  all  other 
men,  have  in  their  hands  not  to  pray  only,  but  to  do.  To  make  that  prayer 

*  Hear  what  description  an  historian  of  that  party  gives  of  those  on  the  royal  side : 
"Never  had  any  good  undertaking  so  many  unworthy  attendants,  such  horrid  blasphe 
mers  and  wicked  wretches,  as  ours  hath  had  ;  I  quake  to  think,  much  more  to  speak,  what 
mine  ears  have  heard  from  some  of  their  lips;  but  to  discover  them  is  not  my  preseri' 
business."— Symmon's  Defence  of  King  Charles  I.  p.  165. 
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effectual,  he  should  have  governed  as  well  as  prayed.  To  pray  and  not  to 
govern,  is  for  a  monk,  and  riot  a  king.  Till  then  he  might  be  well  assured, 
they  were  more  fakhful  to  their  lust  and  rapine  than  to  him. 

In  the  wonted  predication  of  his  own  virtues  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that 
to  "  conquer  he  never  desired,  but  only  to  restore  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
his  people."  It  had  been  happy  then  he  had  known  at  last,  that  by  force 
to  restore  laws  abrogated  by  the  legislative  parliament,  is  to  conquer  abso 
lutely  both  them  and  law  itself.  And  for  our  liberties  none  ever  oppressed 
them  more,  both  in  peace  and  war ;  first  like  a  master  by  his  arbitrary 
power,  next  as  an  enemy  by  hostile  invasion. 

And  if  his  best  friends  feared  him,  and  "  he  himself,  in  the  temptation 
of  an  absolute  conquest,"  it  was  not  only  pious  but  friendly  in  the  parlia 
ment,  both  to  fear  him  and  resist  him ;  since  their  not  yielding  was  the  only 
means  to  keep  him  out  of  that  temptation,  wherein  he  doubted  his  own 
strength. 

He  takes  himself  to  be  "  guilty  in  this  war  of  nothing  else,  but  of  con 
firming  the  power  of  some  men  :"  Thus  all  along  he  signifies  the  parlia 
ment,  whom  to  have  settled  by  an  act,  he  counts  to  be  his  only  guiltiness. 
So  well  he  knew,  that  to  continue  a  parliament,  was  to  raise  a  war  against 
himself;  what  were  his  .actions  then,  and  his  government  the  while?  For 
never  was  it  heard  in  all  our  story,  that  parliaments  made  war  on  their 
kings,  but  on  their  tyrants ;  whose  modesty  and  gratitude  was  more  want 
ing  to  the  parliament,  than  theirs  to  any  of  such  kings. 

What  he  yielded  was  his  fear ;  what  he  denied  was  his  obstinacy.  Had 
he  yielded  more,  fear  might  perchance  have  saved  him ;  had  he  granted 
less,  his  obstinacy  had  perhaps  the  sooner  delivered  us. 

"  To  review  the  occasions  of  this  war,"  will  be  to  them  never  too  late, 
who  would  be  warned  by  his  example  from  the  like  evils :  but  to  wish  only 
a  happy  conclusion,  will  never  expiate  the  fault  of  his  unhappy  beginnings. 
It  is  true,  on  our  side  the  sins  of  our  lives  not  seldom  fought  against  us : 
but  on  their  side,  besides  those,  the  grand  sin  of  their  cause. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  he  desires  here  most  unreasonably,  and 
indeed  sacrilegiously,  that  we  should  be  subject  to  him,  though  not  further, 
yet  as  far  as  all  of  us  may  be  subject  to  God ;  to  whom  this  expression 
leaves  no  precedency  ?  He  who  desires  from  men  as  much  obedience  and 
subjection,  as  we  may  all  pay  to  God,  desires  not  less  than  to  be  a  god  : 
a  sacrilege  far  worse  than  meddling  with  the  bishops'  lands,  as  he  esteems  it. 

His  prayer  is  a  good  prayer  and  a  glorious;  but  glorying  is  not  good, 
if  it  know  not  that  a  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump.  It  should  have 
purged  out  the  leaven  of  untruth,  in  telling  God  that  the  blood  of  his  sub 
jects  by  him  shed,  was  in  his  just  and  necessary  defence.  Yet  this  is  re 
markable  ;  God  hath  here  so  ordered  his  prayer,  that  as  his  own  lips  ac 
quitted  the  parliament,  not  long  before  his  death,  of  all  the  blood  spilt  in 
this  war,  so  now  his  prayer  unwittingly  draws  it  upon  himself.  For  God 
imputes  not  to  any  man  the  blood  he  spills  in  a  just  cause ;  and  no  man 
ever  begged  his  not  imputing  of  that,  which  he  in  his  justice  could  not 
impute :  so  that  now,  whether  purposely  or  unaware,  he  hath  confessed 
both  to  God  and  man  the  blood-guiltiness  of  all  this  war  to  lie  upon  his 
own  head. 
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XX.   Upon  the  Reformation  of  the  Times. 

THIS  chapter  cannot  punctually  be  answered  without  more  repetitions 
than  now  can  be  excusable :  which  perhaps  have  already  been  more  hu 
moured  than  was  needful.  As  it  presents  us  with  nothing  new,  so  with 
his  exceptions  against  reformation  pitifully  old,  and  tattered  with  continual 
using ;  not  only  in  his  book,  but  in  the  words  and  writings  of  every  papist 
and  popish  king.  On  the  scene  he  thrusts  out  first  an  antimasque  of  bug 
bears,  novelty,  and  perturbation  ;  that  the  ill  looks  and  noise  of  those  two 
may  as  long  as  possible  drive  off  all  endeavours  of  a  reformation.  Thus 
sought  pope  Adrian,  by  representing  the  like  vain  terrors,  to  divert  and 
dissipate  the  zeal  of  those  reforming  princes  of  the  age  before  in  Germany. 
And  if  we  credit  Latimer's  sermons,  our  papists  here  in  England  pleaded 
the  same  dangers  and  inconveniences  against  that  which  was  reformed  by 
Edward  the  Sixth.  Whereas  if  those  fears  had  been  available,  Chris 
tianity  itself  had  never  been  received.  Which  Christ  foretold  us  would 
not  be  admitted,  without  the  censure  of  novelty,  and  many  great  commo 
tions.  These  therefore  are  not  to  deter  us. 

He  grants  reformation  to  be  "  a  good  work,"  and  confesses  "  what  the 
indulgence  of  times  and  corruption  of  manners  might  have  depraved."  So 
did  the  forementioned  pope,  and  our  grandsire  papists  in  this  realm.  Yet 
all  of  them  agree  in  one  song  with  this  here,  that  "  they  are  sorry  to  see  so 
little  regard  had  to  laws  established,  and  the  religion  settled." 

"  Popular  compliance,  dissolution  of  all  order  and  government  in  the 
church,  schisms,  opinions,  undecencies,  confusions,  sacrilegious  invasions, 
contempt  of  the  clergy  and  their  liturgy,  diminution  of  princes ;"  all  these 
complaints  are  to  be  read  in  the  messages  and  speeches  almost  of  every 
legate  from  the  pope  to  those  states  and  cities  which  began  reformation. 
From  whence  he  either  learned  the  same  pretences,  or  had  them  naturally 
in  him  from  the  same  spirit.  Neither  was  there  ever  so  sincere  a  reforma 
tion  that  hath  escaped  these  clamours. 

He  offered  a  "  synod  or  convocation  rightly  chosen."  So  offered  all 
those  popish  kings  heretofore ;  a  course  the  mosj  unsatisfactory,  as  matters 
have  been  long  carried,  and  found  by  experience  in  the  church  liable  to 
the  greatest  fraud  and  packing ;  no  solution,  or  redress  of  evil,  but  an  in 
crease  rather ;  detested  therefore  by  Nazianzen,  and  some  other  of  the 
fathers.  And  let  it  be  produced,  what  good  hath  been  done  by  synods 
from  the  first  times  of  reformation. 

Not  to  justify  what  enormities  the  vulgar  may  commit  in  the  rudeness  of 
their  zeal,  we  need  but  only  instance  how  he  bemoans  "  the  pulling  down 
of  crosses"  and  other  superstitious  monuments,  as  the  effect  "  of  a  popular 
and  deceitful  reformation."  How  little  this  savours  of  a  protestant,  is  too 
easily  perceived. 

What  he  charges  in  defect  of  "piety,  charity,  and  morality,"  hath  been 
also  charged  by  papists  upon  the  best  reformed  churches ;  not  as  if  they 
the  accusers  were  not  tenfold  more  to  be  accused,  but  out  of  their  malig 
nity  to  all  endeavour  of  amendment ;  as  we  know  who  accused  to  God  the 
sincerity  of  Job  ;  an  accusation  of  all  others  the  most  easy,  when  as  there 
lives  not  any  mortal  man  so  excellent,  who  in  these  things  is  not  always 
deficient.  But  the  infirmities  of  the  best  men,  and  the  scandals  of  mixed 
hypocrites  in  all  times  of  reforming,  whose  bold  intrusion  covets  to  be  ever 
seen  in  things  most  sacred,  as  they  are  most  specious,  can  lay  no  just 
blemish  upon  the  integrity  of  others,  much  less  upon  the  purpose  of  refor- 
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mation  itself.  Neither  can  the  evil  doings  of  some  be  the  excuse  of  our 
delaying  or  deserting  that  duty  to  the  church,  which  for  no  respect  of  times 
or  carnal  policies  can  be  at  any  time  unseasonable. 

He  tells,  with  great  show  of  piety,  what  kind  of  persons  public  reformers 
ought  to  be,  and  what  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  strange,  that  in  above  twenty 
years,  the  church  growing  still  worse  and  worse  under  him,  he  could  nei 
ther  be  as  he  bids  others  be,  nor  do  as  he  pretends  here  so  well  to  know ; 
nay,  which  is  worst  of  all,  after  the  greatest  part  of  his  reign  spent  in  nei 
ther  knowing  nor  doing  aught  toward  a  reformation  either  in  church  or 
state,  should  spend  the  residue  in  hindering  those  by  a  seven-years'  war, 
whom  it  concerned,  with  his  consent  or  without  it,  to  do  their  parts  in  that 
great  performance. 

It  is  true,  that  the  u  method  of  reforming"  may  well  subsist  without 
"  perturbation  of  the  state  ;"  but  that  it  falls  out  otherwise  for  the  most 
part,  is  the  plain  text  of  Scripture.  And  if  by  his  own  rule  he  had  allow 
ed  us  to  "  fear  God  first,"  and  the  king  in  due  order,  our  allegiance  might 
have  still  followed  our  religion  in  a  fit  subordination.  But  if  Christ's  king 
dom  be  taken  for  the  true  discipline  of  the  church,  and  by  "his  kingdom" 
be  meant  the  violence  he  used  against  it,  and  to  uphold  an  antichristian 
hierarchy,  then  sure  enough  it  is,  that  Christ's  kingdom  could  not  be  set 
tip  without  pulling  down  his :  and  they  were  best  Christians  who  were  least 
subject  to  him.  "  Christ's  government,"  out  of  question  meaning  it  pre- 
latical,  he  thought  would  confirm  his :  and  this  was  that  which  over 
threw  it. 

He  professes  "  to  own  his  kingdom  from  Christ,  and  to  desire  to  rule  for 
his  glory,  and  the  church's  good."  The  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  pro 
fess  every  where  as  much  ;  and  both  by  his  practice  and  all  his  reasonings, 
all  his  enmity  against  the  true  church  we  see  hath  been  the  same  with  theirs, 
since  the  time  that  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  he  assured  them  both  of  his  full 
compliance.  "  But  evil  beginnings  never  bring  forth  good  conclusions :" 
they  are  his  own  words,  and  he  ratified  them  by  his  own  ending.  To  the 
pope  he  engaged  himself  to  hazard  life  and  estate  for  the  Roman  religion, 
whether  in  compliment  he  did  it,  or  in  earnest ;  and  God,  who  stood  nearer 
than  he  for  complimenting  minded,  wrote  down  those  words;  that  accord 
ing  to  his  resolution,  so  it  should  come  to  pass.  He  prays  against  "  his 
hypocrisy  and  pharisaical  washings,"  a  prayer  to  him  most  pertinent,  but 
chokes  it  straight  with  other  words,  which  pray  him  deeper  into  his  old 
errors  and  delusions. 


XXI.   Upon  his  letters  taken  and  divulged. 

THE  king's  letters  taken  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  being  of  greatest  im 
portance  to  let  the  people  see  what  faith  there  was  in  all  his  promises  and 
solemn  protestations,  were  transmitted  to  public  view  by  special  order 
of  the  parliament.  They  discovered  his  good  affection-  to  papists  and 
Irish  rebels,  the  strict*  intelligence  he  held,  the  pernicious  and  dis 
honourable  peace  he  made  with  them,  not  solicited,  but  rather  soliciting, 
which  by  all  invocations  that  were  holy,  he  had  in  public  abjured.  They 
revealed  his  endeavours  to  bring  in  foreign  forces,  Irish,  French,  Dutch, 
Lorrainers,  and  our  old  invaders  the  Danes  upon  us,  besides  his  subtleties 

*  The  second  edition  has  the  old  word  "  straight." 
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and  mysterious  arts  in  treating ;  to  sum  up  all,  they  showed  him  governed 
by  a  woman.  All  which,  though  suspected  vehemently  before,  and  from 
good  grounds  believed,  yet  by  him  and  his  adherents  peremptorily  denied, 
were  by  the  opening  of  that  cabinet  visible  to  all  men  under  his  own  hand. 

The  parliament  therefore,  to  clear  themselves  of  aspersing  him  without 
cause,  and  that  the  people  might  no  longer  be  abused  and  cajoled,  as  they 
call  it,  by  falsities  and  court  impudence,  in  matters  of  so  high  concern 
ment  ;  to  let  them  know  on  what  terms  their  duty  stood,  and  the  kingdom's 
peace,  conceived  it  most  expedient  and  necessary,  that  those  letters  should 
be  made  public.  This,  the  king  affirms,  was  by  them  done  without  "  ho 
nour  and  civility ;"  words,  which  if  they  contain  not  in  them,  as  in  the  lan 
guage  of  a  courtier  most  commonly  they  do  not,  more  of  substance  and 
reality,  than  compliment,  ceremony,  court-fawning,  and  dissembling,  enter 
not  I  suppose  further  than  the  ear  into  any  wise  man's  consideration.  Mat 
ters  were  not  then  between  the  parliament,  and  a  king  their  enemy,  in  that 
state  of  trifling,  as  to  observe  those  superficial  vanities.  But  if  honour  and 
civility  mean,  as  they  did  of  old,  discretion,  honesty,  prudence,  and  plain 
truth,  it  will  be  then  maintained  against  any  sect  of  those  Cabalists,  that 
the  parliament,  in  doing  what  they  did  with  those  letters,  could  suffer  in 
their  honour  and  civility  no  diminution.  The  reasons  are  already  heard. 

And  that  it  is  with  none  more  familiar  than  with  kings,  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  all  honour  and  civility,  there  should  not  want  examples  good 
store,  if  brevity  would  permit :  in  point  of  letters,  this  one  shall  suffice. 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  heir  of  duke  Charles,  had  promised  to 
her  subjects,  that  she  intended  no  otherwise  to  govern,  than  by  advice  of 
the  three  estates ;  but  to  Lewis  the  French  king  had  written  letters,  that 
she  had  resolved  to  commit  wholly  the  managing  of  her  affairs  to  four  per 
sons,  whom  she  named.  The  three  estates,  not  doubting  the  sincerity  of 
her  princely  word,  send  ambassadors  to  Lewis,  who  then  besieged  Arras 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  king,  taking  hold  of  this  occa 
sion  to  set  them  at  division  among  themselves,  questioned  their  credence  : 
which  when  they  offered  to  produce  with  their  instructions,  he  not  only 
shows  them  the  private  letter  of  their  duchess,  but  gives  it  them  to  carry 
home,  wherewith  to  affront  her ;  which  they  did,  she  denying  it  stoutly ; 
till  they,  spreading  it  before  her  face  in  a  full  assembly,  convicted  her  of 
an  open  lie.  Which,  although  Comines  the  historian  much  blames,  as  a 
deed  too  harsh  and  dishonourable  in  them  who  were  subjects,  and  not  at 
war  with  their  princess,  yet  to  his  master  Lewis,  who  first  divulged  those 
letters,  to  the  open  shaming  of  that  young  governess,  he  imputes  no  inci 
vility  or  dishonour  at  all,  although  betraying  a  certain  confidence  reposed 
by  that  letter  in  his  royal  secrecy. 

With  much  more  reason  then  may  letters  not  intercepted  only,  but  won 
in  battle  from  an  enemy,  be  made  public  to  the  best  advantages  of  them 
that  win  them,  to  the  discovery  of  such  important  truth  or  falsehood.  Was 
it  not  more  dishonourable  in  himself  to  feign  suspicions  and  jealousies,  which 
we  first  found  among  those  letters,  touching  the  chastity  of  his  mother,  there 
by  to  gain  assistance  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  as  in  vindication  of  his 
sister  ?  The  damsel  of  Burgundy  at  sight  of  her  own  letter  was  soon  blank, 
and  more  ingenuous  than  to  stand  outfacing ;  but  this  man,  whom  nothing 
will  convince,  thinks  by  talking  world  without  end,  to  make  good  his  integ 
rity  and  fair  dealing,  contradicted  by  his  own  hand  and  seal.  They  who 
can  pick  nothing  out  of  them  but  phrases  shall  be  counted  bees:  they  that 
discern  further  both  there  and  here,  that  constancy  to  his  wife  is  set  in  place 
before  laws  and  religion,  are  in  his  naturalities  no  better  than  spiders. 
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He  would  work  the  people  to  a  persuasion,  that  "  if  he  be  miserable,  they 
cannot  be  happy."  What  should  hinder  them?  Were  they  all  born  twins 
of  Hippocrates  with  him  and  his  fortune,  one  birth,  one  burial?  It  were  a 
nation  miserable  indeed,  not  worth  the  name  of  a  nation,  but  a  race  of  idiots, 
whose  happiness  and  welfare  depended  upon  one  man.  The  happiness  of 
a  nation  consists  in  true  religion,  piety,  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  forti 
tude,  and  the  contempt  of  avarice  and  ambition.  They  in  whomsoever 
these  virtues  dwell  eminently,  need  not  kings  to  make  them  happy,  but  are 
the  architects  of  their  own  happiness ;  and  whether  to  themselves  or  others 
are  not  less  than  kings.  But  in  him  which  of  these  virtues  were  to  be  found, 
that  might  extend  to  the  making  happy,  or  the  well-governing  of  so  much 
as  his  own  household,  which  was  the  most  licentious  and  ill-governed  in 
the  whole  land  ? 

But  the  opening  of  his  letters  was  designed  by  the  parliament  "to  make 
all  reconciliation  desperate."  Are  the  lives  of  so  many  good  arid  faithful 
men,  that  died  for  the  freedom  of  their  country,  to  be  so  slighted  as  to  be 
forgotten  in  a  stupid  reconcilement  without  justice  done  them?  What  he 
fears  not  by  war  and  slaughter,  should  we  fear  to  make  desperate  by  open 
ing  his  letters  ?  Which  fact  he  would  parallel  with  Cham's  revealing  of  his 
father's  nakedness :  when  he  at  that  time  could  be  no  way  esteemed  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  but  the  destroyer;  nor  had  he  ever  before  merited 
that  former  title. 

"  He  thanks  God  he  cannot  only  bear  this  with  patience,  but  with  charity 
forgive  the  doers."  Is  not  this  mere  mockery,  to  thank  God  for  what  he 
can  do,  but  will  not  ?  For  is  it  patience  to  impute  barbarism  and  inhumanity 
to  the  opening  of  an  enemy's  letter,  or  is  it  charity  to  clothe  them  with  curses 
in  his  prayer,  whom  he  hath  forgiven  in  his  discourse  ?  In  which  prayer,  to 
show  how  readily  he  can  return  good  for  evil  to  the  parliament,  and  that  if 
they  take  away  his  coat  he  can  let  them  have  his  cloak  also  ;  for  the  disman 
tling  of  his  letters  he  wishes  "  they  may  be  covered  with  the  cloak  of  con 
fusion."  Which  I  suppose  they  do  resign  with  much  willingness,  both  live 
ry,  badge,  and  cognizance,  to  them  who  chose  rather  to  be  the  slaves  and 
vassals  of  his  will,  than  to  stand  against  him,  as  men  by  nature  free  ;  born 
and  created  with  a  better  title  to  their  freedom,  than  any  king  hath  to  his 
crown, 


XXII.  Upon  his  going  to  the  Scots. 

THE  king's  coming  in,  whether  to  the  Scots  or  English,  deserved  no 
thanks :  for  necessity  was  his  counsellor ;  and  that  he  hated  them  both  alike, 
his  expressions  everywhere  manifest  Some  say  his  purpose  was  to  have 
come  to  London,  till  hearing  how  strictly  it  was  proclaimed,  that  no  man 
should  conceal  him,  he  diverted  his  course.  But  that  had  been  a  fri 
volous  excuse :  and  besides,  he  himself  rehearsing  the  consultations  had, 
before  he  took  his  journey,  shows  us  clearly  that  he  was  determined  to 
adventure  "  upon  their  loyalty  who  first  began  his  troubles."  And  that  the 
Scots  had  notice  of  it  before,  hath  been  long  since  brought  to  light.  What 
prudence  there  could  be  in  it,  no  man  can  imagine  ;  malice  there  might  be, 
by  raising  new  jealousies  to  divide  friends.  For  besides  his  diffidence  of 
the  English,  it  was  no  small  dishonour  that  he  put  upon  them,  when  rather 
than  yield  himself  to  the  parliament  of  England,  he  yielded  to  a  hireling 
army  of  Scots  in  England,  paid  for  their  service  here,  not  in  Sotch  coin, 
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but  in  English  silver ;  nay,  who  from  the  first  beginning  of  these  troubles, 
what  with  brotherly  assistance,  and  what  with  monthly  pay  have  defended 
their  own  liberty  and  consciences  at  our  charge.  However,  it  was  a 
hazardous  and  rash  journey  taken,  "  to  resolve  riddles  in  men's  loyalty," 
who  had  more  reason  to  mistrust  the  riddle  of  such  a  disguised  yielding ; 
and  to  put  himself  in  their  hands  whose  loyalty  was  a  riddle  to  him,  was 
not  the  course  to  be  resolved  of  it,  but  to  tempt  it.  What  providence  denied 
to  force,  he  thought  it  might  grant  to  fraud,  which  he  styles  Prudence  ;  but 
Providence  was  not  cozened  with  disguises,  neither  outward  nor  inward. 

To  have  known  "  his  greatest  danger  in  his  supposed  safety,  and  his  greatest 
safety,  in  his  supposed  danger,"  was  to  him  a  fatal  riddle  never  yet  resolved ; 
wherein  rather  to  have  employed  his  main  skill,  had  been  much  more  to  his 
preservation. 

Had  he  "  known  when  the  game  was  lost,"  it  might  have  saved  much 
contest ;  but  the  way  to  give  over  fairly,  was  not  to  slip  out  of  open  war 
into  a  new  disguise.  He  lays  down  his  arms,  but  not  his  wiles ;  nor  all 
his  arms ;  for  in  obstinacy  he  comes  no  less  armed  than  ever  cap  a  pe. 
And  what  were  they  but  wiles,  continually  to  move  for  treaties,  and  yet  to 
persist  the  same  man,  and  to  fortify  his  mind  before-hand,  still  purposing 
to  grant  no  more  than  what  seemed  good  to  that  violent  and  lawless  trium 
virate  within  him,  under  the  falsified  names  of  his  reason,  honour,  and 
conscience,  the  old  circulating  dance  of  his  shifts  and  evasions? 

The  words  of  a  king,  as  they  are  full  of  power,  in  the  authority  and 
strength  of  law,  so  like  Samson,  without  the  strength  of  that  Nazarite's  lock, 
they  have  no  more  power  in  them  than  the  words  of  another  man. 

He  adores  reason  as  Domitian  did  Minerva,  and  calls  her  the  "  Divinest 
power,"  thereby  to  intimate  as  if  at  reasoning,  as  at  his  own  weapon,  no 
man  were  so  able  as  himself.  Might  we  be  so  happy  as  to  know  where 
these  monuments  of  his  reason  may  be  seen ;  for  in  his  actions  and  his 
writing  they  appear  as  thinly  as  could  be  expected  from  the  meanest  parts, 
bred  up  in  the  midst  of  so  many  ways  extraordinary  to  know  something. 
He  who  reads  his  talk,  would  think  he  had  left  Oxford  not  without  mature 
deliberation :  yet  his  prayer  confesses,  that  "  he  knew  not  what  to  do." 
Thus  is  verified  that  Psalm ;  "  he  poureth  contempt  upon  princes,  and 
causeth  them  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  where  there  is  no  way."  Psal. 
cvii. 


XXIII.  Upon  the  Scots  delivering  the  king  to  the  English. 

THAT  the  Scots  in  England  should  "  sell  their  king,"  as  he  himself  here 
affirms,  and  for  a  "  price  so  much  above  that,"  which  the  covetousness  of 
Judas  was  contented  with  to  sell  our  Saviour,  is  so  foul  an  infamy  and  dis 
honour  cast  upon  them,  as  befits  none  to  vindicate  but  themselves.  And 
it  were  but  friendly  counsel  to  wish  them  beware  the  son,  who  comes  among 
them  with  a  firm  belief,  that  they  sold  his  father.  The  rest  of  this  chapter 
he  sacrifices  to  the  echo  of  his  conscience,  out-babbling  creeds  and  aves : 
glorying  in  his  resolute  obstinacy,  and  as  it  were  triumphing  how "evident 
it  is  now,  not  that  evil  counsellors,"  but  he  himself,  hath  been  the  author 
of  all  our  troubles.  Herein  only  we  shall  disagree  to  the  world's  end,  while 
he,  who  sought  so  manifestly  to  have  annihilated  all  our  laws  and  liberties, 
hath  the  confidence  to  persuade  us,  that  he  hath  fought  and  suffered  all  this 
while  in  their  defence. 
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But  he  who  neither  by  his  own  letters  and  commissions  under  hand  and 
seal,  nor  by  his  own  actions  held  as  in  a  mirror  before  his  face,  will  be  con 
vinced  to  see  his  faults,  can  much  less  be  won  upon  by  any  force  of  words, 
neither  he,  nor  any  that  take  after  him ;  who  in  that  respect  are  no  more  to 
be  disputed  with,  than  they  who  deny  principles.  No  question  then  but 
the  parliament  did  wisely  in  their  decree  at  last,  to  make  no  more  addresses. 
For  how  unalterable  his  will  was,  that  would  have  been  our  lord,  how 
utterly  averse  from  the  parliament  and  reformation  during  his  confinement, 
we  may  behold  in  this  chapter.  But  to  be  ever  answering  fruitless  repeti 
tions,  I  should  become  liable  to  answer  for  the  same  myself.  He  borrows 
David's  psalms,  as  he  charges  the  assembly  of  divines  in  his  twentieth 
discourse,  "  To  have  set  forth  old  catechisms  and  confessions  of  faith  new 
dressed:"  had  he  borrowed  David's  heart,  it  had  been  much  the  holier 
theft.  For  such  kind  of  borrowing  as  this,  if  it  be  not  bettered  by  the  bor 
rower,  among  good  authors  is  accounted  plagiary.  However,  this  was  more 
tolerable  than  Pamela's  prayer  stolen  out  of  Sir  Philip. 


XXIV.   Upon  the  denying  him  the  attendance  of  his  Chaplains. 

A  CHAPLAIN  is  a  thing  so  diminutive  and  inconsiderable,  that  how  he 
should  come  here  among  matters  of  so  great  concernment,  to  take  such 
room  up  in  the  discourses  of  a  prince,  if  it  be  not  wondered,  is  to  be  smiled 
at.  Certainly  by  me,  so  mean  an  argument  shall  not  be  written ;  but  I 
shall  huddle  him,  as  he  does  prayers.  The  Scripture  owns  no  such  order, 
no  such  function  in  the  church ;  and  the  church  not  owning  them,  they  are 
left,  for  aught  I  know,  to  such  a  further  examining  as  the  sons  of  Sceva  the 
Jew  met  with.  Bishops  or  presbyters  we  know,  and  deacons  we  know, 
but  what  are  chaplains  ?  In  state  perhaps  they  may  be  listed  among  the 
upper  serving-men  of  some  great  household,  and  be  admitted  to  some  such 
place,  as  may  style  them  the  sewers,  or  the  yeomanushers  of  devotion, 
where  the  master  is  too  resty  or  too  rich  to  say  his  own  prayers,  or  to  bless 
his  own  table.  Wherefore  should  the  parliament  then  take  such  implements 
of  the  court  cupboard  into  their  consideration  ?  They  knew  them  to  have 
been  the  main  corruptors  at  tljie  king's  elbow ;  they  knew  the  king  to  have 
been  always  their  most  attentive  scholar  and  imitator,  and  of  a  child  to  have 
sucked  from  them  and  their  closetwork  all  his  impotent  principles  of  tyranny 
and  superstition.  While  therefore  they  had  any  hope  left  of  his  reclaiming, 
these  sowers  of  malignant  tares  they  kept  asunder  from  him,  and  sent  to 
him  such  of  the  ministers  and  other  zealous  persons,  as  they  thought  were 
best  able  to  instruct  him,  and  to  convert  him.  What  could  religion  her 
self  have  done  more,  to  the  saving  of  a  soul  ?  But  when  they  found  him 
past  cure,  and  that  he  to  himself  was  grown  the  most  evil  counsellor  of  all, 
they  denied  him  not  his  chaplains,  as  many  as  were  fitting,  and  some  of 
them  attended  him,  or  else  were  at  his  call,  to  the  very  last.  Yet  here  he 
makes  more  lamentation  for  the  want  of  his  chaplains,  than  superstitious 
Micah  did  to  tne  Danites,  who  had  taken  away  his  household  priest :  "  Ye 
have  taken  away  my  gods  which  I  made,  and  the  priest,  and  what  have  I 
more  ?"  And  perhaps  the  whole  story  of  Micah  might  square  not  unfitly  to 
this  argument :  "  Now  know  I,"  saith  he,  "  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good, 
seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my  priest,"  Micah  had  as  great  a  care  that  his 
priest  should  be  Mosaical,  as  the  king  had,  that  his  should  be  apostolical ; 
yet  both  in  an  error  touching  their  priests.  Household  and  private  orisons 
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were  not  to  be  officiated  by  priests ;  for  neither  did  public  prayer  appertain 
only  to  their  office.  Kings  heretofore,  David,  Solomon,  and  Jehosaphat, 
who  might  not  touch  the  priesthood,  yet  might  pray  in  public,  yea  in  the 
temple,  while  the  priests  themselves  stood  and  heard.  What  ailed  this  king 
then,  that  he  could  not  chew  his  own  matins  without  the  priest's  Ore  tenus  ? 
Yet  is  it  like  he  could  not  pray  at  home,  who  can  here  publish  a  whole 
prayer  boqk  of  his  own,  and  signifies  in  some  part  of  this  chapter,  almost 
as  good  a  mind  to  be  a  priest  himself,  as  Micah  had  to  let  his  son  be !  There 
was  doubtless  therefore  some  other  matter  in  it,  which  made  him  so  desirous 
,to  have  his  chaplains  about  him,  who  were  not  only  the  contrivers,  but  very 
eft  the  instruments  also  of  his  designs. 

The  ministers  which  were  sent  him,  no  marvel  he  endured  not ;  for  they 
preached  repentance  to  him :  the  others  gave  him  easy  confession,  easy  ab 
solution,  nay,  strengthened  his  hands,  and  hardened  his  heart,  by  applaud 
ing  him  in  his  wilful  ways.  To  them  he  was  an  Ahab,  to  these  a  Constan- 
tine  ;  it  must  follow  then,  that  they  to  him  were  as  unwelcome  as  Elijah 
was  to  Ahab,  these  as  dear  and  pleasing  as  Amaziah  the  priest  of  Bethel 
was  to  Jeroboam.  These  had  learned  well  the  lesson  that  would  please  ; 
"  Prophesy  not  against  Bethel,  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  the  king's  court ;" 
and  had  taught  the  king  to  say  of  those  ministers,  which  the  parliament 
had  sent,  "  Amos  hath  conspired  against  me,  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear  all 
his  words." 

Returning  to  our  first  parallel,  this  king  looked  upon  his  prelates,  "  as 
orphans  under  the  sacrilegious  eyes  of  many  rapacious  reformers :"  and 
there  was  as  great  fear  of  sacrilege  between  Micah  and  his  mother,  till  with 
their  holy  treasure,  about  the  loss  whereof  there  was  such  cursing,  they 
made  a  graven  and  a  molten  image,  and  got  a  priest  of  their  own.  To  let 
go  his  criticising  about  the  "  sound  of  prayers,  imperious,  rude,  or  pas 
sionate,"  modes  of  his  own  devising,  we  are  in  danger  to  fall  again  upon 
the  flats  and  shallows  of  liturgy.  Which  if  I  should  repeat  again,  would 
turn  my  answers  into  Responsories,  and  beget  another  liturgy,  having  too 
much  of  one  already. 

This  only  I  shall  add,  that  if  the  heart,  as  he  alleges,  cannot  safely  "join 
with  another  man's  extemporal  sufficiency,"  because  we  know  not  so  ex 
actly  what  they  mean  to  say ;  then  those  public  prayers  made  in  the  temple 
by  those  forenamed  kings,  and  by  the  apostles  in  the  congregation,  and  by 
the  ancient  Christians  for  above  three  hundred  years  before  liturgies  came 
in,  were  with  the  people  made  in  vain. 

After  he  hath  acknowledged,  that  kings  heretofore  prayed  without  chap 
lains,  even  publicly  in  the  temple  itself,  and  that  every  "  private  believer 
is  invested  with  a  royal  priesthood  ;"  yet  like  one  that  relished  not  what 
he  "tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  good  word  of  God,"  whose  name 
he  so  confidently  takes  into  his  mouth,  he  frames  to  himself  impertinent  and 
vain  reasons,  why  he  should  rather  pray  by  the  officiating  mouth  of  a  closet 
chaplain.  "  Their  prayers,"  saith  he,  "  are  more  prevalent,  they  flow  from 
minds  more  enlightened,  from  affections  less  distracted."  Admit  this  true, 
which  is  not,  this  might  be  something  said  as  to  their  prayers  for  him,  but 
what  avails  it  to  their  praying  with  him?  If  his  own  mind  "  be  encum 
bered  with  secular  affairs,"  what  helps  it  his  particular  prayer,  though  the 
mind  of  his  chaplain  be  not  wandering,  either  after  new  preferment,  or  his 
dinner?  The  fervency  of  one  man  in  prayer  cannot  supererogate  for  the 
coldness  of  another ;  neither  can  his  spiritual  defects  in  that  duty  be  made 
out,  in  the  acceptance  of  God,  by  another  man's  abilities.  Let  him  en 
deavour  to  have  more  light  in  himself,  and  not  to  walk  by  another  man's: 
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lamp,  but  to  get  oil  into  his  own.  Let  him  cast  from  him,  as  in  a  Chris,- 
tian  warfare,  that  secular  encumbrance,  which  either  distracts  or  overloads 
him  ;  his  load  else  will  never  be  the  less  heavy,  because  another  man's  is 
light.  Thus  these  pious  flourishes  and  colours,  examined  thoroughly,  are 
like  the  apples  of  Asphaltis,  appearing  goodly  to  the  sudden  eye,  but  look 
well  upon  them,  or  at  least  but  touch  them,  and  they  turn  into  cinders. 

In  his  prayer  he  remembers  what  "  voices  of  joy  and  gladness"  there 
were  in  his  chapel,  "  God's  house,"  in  his  opinion,  between  the  singing 
men  and  the  organs  ;  and  this  was  "  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace;" 
the  vanity,  superstition,  and  misdevotion  of  which  place,  was  a  scandal  far 
and  near :  Wherein  so  many  things  were  sung  and  prayed  in  those  songs, 
which  were  not  understood ;  and  yet  he  who  makes  a  difficulty  how  the 
people  can  join  their  hearts  to  extemporal  prayers,  though  distinctly  heard 
and  understood,  makes  no  question  how  they  should  join  their  hearts  in 
unity  to  songs  not  understood. 

I  believe  that  God  is  no  more  moved  with  a  prayer  elaborately  penned, 
than  men  truly  charitable  are  moved  with  the  penned  speech  of  a  beggar. 

Finally,  0  ye  ministers,  ye  pluralists,  whose  lips  preserve  not  know 
ledge,  but  the  way  ever  open  to  your  bellies,  read  here  what  work  he 
makes  among  your  wares,  your  gallipots,  your  balms  and  cordials,  in  print ; 
and  not  only  your  sweet  sippets  in  widows'  houses,  but  the  huge  gobbets 
wherewith  he  charges  you  to  have  devoured  houses  and  all ;  the  "  houses, 
of  your  brethren,  your  king,  and  your  God."  Cry  him  up  for  a  saint  in 
your  pulpits,  while  he  cries  you  down  for  atheists  into  hell. 


XXV.   Upon  his  penitential  Meditations  and  Vows  at  Holmby. 

IT  is  not  hard  for  any  man,  who  hath  a  Bible  in  his  hands,  to  borrow 
good  words  and  holy  sayings  in  abundance ;  but  to  make  them  his  own,  is 
a  work  of  grace,  only  from  above.  He  borrows  here  many  penitential 
verses  out  of  David's  psalms.  So  did  many  among  those  Israelites,  who 
had  revolted  from  the  true  worship  of  God,  "  invent  to  themselves  instru 
ments  of  music  like  David,"  and  probably  psalms  also  like  his ;  and  yet 
the  prophet  Amos  complains  heavily  against  them.  But  to  prove  how  short 
this  is  of  true  repentance,  I  will  recite  the  penitence  of  others,  who  have 
repented  in  words  not  borrowed,  but  their  own,  and  yet  by  the  doom  of 
Scripture  itself,  are  judged  reprobates. 

"  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My  iniquity  is  greater  than  I  can  bear:  be 
hold  thou  hast  driven  me  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  from  thy 
face  shall  I  be  hid." 

"  And  when  Esau  heard  the  words  of  his  father,  he  cried  with  an  exceed 
ing  bitter  cry,  and  said,  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father;  yet  found 
no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears."  Heb.  xii. 

"  And  Pharaoh  said  to  Moses,  The  Lord  is  righteous,  I  and  my  peoplfe 
are  wicked  ;  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  your  God,  and  against  you." 

"  And  Balaam  said,  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his." 

"  And  Saul  said  to  Samuel,  I  have  sinned,  for  I  have  transgressed  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord ;  yet  honour  me  now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the 
elders  of  my  people." 

"  And  when  Ahab  heard  the  words  of  Elijah,  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put 
sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly." 
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"  Jehorara  also  rent  his  clothes,  and  the  people  looked,  and  behold  he 
had  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh ;"  yet  in  the  very  act  of  his  humiliation  he 
could  say,  "  God  do  so,  and  more  also  to  me,  if  the  head  of  Elisha  shall 
stand  on  him  this  day." 

"  Therefore  saith  the  Lord,  They  have  not  cried  unto  me  with  their 
heart,  when  they  howled  upon  their  beds.  They  return,  but  not  to  the 
Most  High."  Hosea  vii. 

"  And  Judas  said,  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent 
blood." 

"  And  Simon  Magus  said,  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  for  me,  that  none  of  these 
things  come  upon  me." 

All  these  took  the  pains  both  to  confess  and  to  repent  in  their  own  words, 
and  many  of  them  in  their  own  tears,  not  in  David's.  But  transported 
with  the  vain  ostentation  of  imitating  David's  language,  not  his  life,  ob 
serve  how  he  brings  a  curse  upon  himself  and  his  father's  house  (God  so 
disposing  it)  by  his  usurped  and  ill-imitated  prayer,  "  Let  thy  anger  I  be 
seech  thee  be  against  me  and  my  father's  house  ;  as  for  these  sheep,  what 
have  they  done  ?"  For  if  David  indeed  sinned  in  numbering  the  people, 
of  which  fault  he  in  earnest  made  that  confession,  and  acquitted  the  whole 
people  from  the  guilt  of  that  sin  ;  then  doth  this  king,  using  the  same  words, 
bear  witness  against  himself  to  be  the  guilty  person  ;  and  either  in  his  soul 
and  conscience  here  acquits  the  parliament  and  the  people,  or  else  abuses 
the  words  of  David,  and  dissembles  grossly  to  the  very  face  of  God  ;  which 
is  apparent  in  the  next  line ;  wherein  he  accuses  even  the  church  itself  to 
God,  as  if  she  were  the  church's  enemy,  for  having  overcome  his  tyranny 
by  the  powerful  and  miraculous  might  of  God's  manifest  arm  :  For  to  other 
strength,  in  the  midst  of  our  divisions  and  disorders,  who  can  attribute  our 
victories  ?  Thus  had  this  miserable  man  no  worse  enemies  to  solicit  and 
mature  his  own  destruction,  from  the  hastened  sentence  of  divine  justice, 
than  the  obdurate  curses  which  proceeded  against  himself  out  of  his  own 
mouth. 

Hitherto  his  meditations,  now  his  vows  ;  which,  as  the  vows  of  hypo 
crites  used  to  be,  are  most  commonly  absurd,  and  some  wicked.  Jacob 
vowed,  that  God  should  be  his  God,  if  he  granted  him  but  what  was  ne 
cessary  to  perform  that  vow,  life  and  subsistence  ;  but  the  obedience  prof 
fered  here  is  nothing  so  cheap.  He,  who  took  so  heinously  to  be  offered 
nineteen  propositions  from  the  parliament,  capitulates  here  with  God  almost 
in  as  many  articles. 

"  If  he  will  continue  that  light,"  or  rather  that  darkness  of  the  gospel, 
which  is  among  his  prelates,  settle  their  luxuries,  and  make  them  gorgeous 
bishops ; 

If  he  will  "  restore"  the  grievances  and  mischiefs  of  those  obsolete  and 
popish  laws,  which  the  parliament  without  his  consent  had  abrogated,  and 
will  suffer  justice  to  be  executed  according  to  his  sense  ; 

"  If  he  will  suppress  the  many  schisms  in  church,"  to  contradict  him 
self  in  that  which  he  hath  foretold  must  and  shall  come  to  pass,  and  will 
remove  reformation  as  the  greatest  schism  of  all,  and  factions  in  state,  by 
which  he  means  in  every  leaf  the  parliament ; 

If  he  will  "  restore  him"  to  his  negative  voice  and  the  militia,  as  much 
as  to  say,  to  arbitrary  power,  which  he  wrongfully  avers  to  be  the  "  right 
of  his  predecessors;" 

"  If  he  will  turn  the  hearts  of  his  people"  to  their  old  cathedral  and  pa 
rochial  service  in  the  liturgy,  and  their  passive  obedience  to  the  king ; 
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"  If  he  will  quench"  the  army,  and  withdraw  our  forces  from  withstand 
ing  the  piracy  of  Rupert,  and  the  plotted  Irish  invasion  ; 

"  If  he  will  bless  him  with  the  freedom"  of  bishops  again  in  the  house 
of  peers,  and  of  fugitive  delinquents  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  deliver 
the  honour  of  parliament  into  his  hands,  from  the  most  natural  and  due  pro 
tection  of  the  people,  that  entrusted  them  with  the  dangerous  enterprise  of 
being  faithful  to  their  country  against  the  rage  and  malice  of  his  tyrannous 
opposition ; 

"If  he  will  keep  him  from  that  great  offence'*  of  following  the  counsel 
of  his  parliament,  and  enacting  what  they  advise  him  to  ;  which  in  all  rea 
son,  and  by  the  known  law,  and  oath  of  his  coronation,  he  ought  to  do,  and 
not  to  call  that  sacrilege,  which  necessity  through  the  continuance  of  his 
own  civil  war  hath  compelled  him  to ;  necessity,  which  made  David  eat 
the  shewbread,  made  Ezekiah  take  all  the  silver  which  was  found  in  God's 
house,  and  cut  off  the  gold  which  overlaid  those  doors  and  pillars,  and 
gave  it  to  Senacherib  ;  necessity,  which  ofttimes  made  the  primitive  church 
to  sell  her  sacred  utensils,  even  to  the  communion-chalice ; 

"  If  he  will  restore  him  to  a  capacity  of  glorifying  him  by  doing"  that 
both  in  church  and  state,  which  must  needs  dishonour  and  pollute  his 
name; 

"  If  he  will  bring  him  again  with  peace,  honour,  and  safety,  to  his  chief 
city,"  without  repenting,  without  satisfying  for  the  blood  spilt,  only  for  a 
few  politic  concessions,  which  are  as  good  as  nothing ; 

"  If  he  will  put  again  the  sword  into  his  hand,  to  punish"  those  that 
have  delivered  us,  and  to  protect  delinquents  against  the  justice  of  parlia 
ment ; 

Then,  if  it  be  possible  to  reconcile  contradictions,  he  will  praise  him  by 
displeasing  him,  and  serve  him  by  disserving  him. 

"His  glory,"  in  the  gaudy  copes  and  painted  windows,  mitres,  rochets, 
altars,  and  the  chaunted  service-book,  "  shall  be  dearer  to  him,"  than  the 
establishing  his  crown  in  righteousness,  and  the  spiritual  power  of  religion. 

"  He  will  pardon  those  that  have  offended  him  in  particular,"  but  there 
shall  want  no  subtle  ways  to  be  even  with  them  upon  another  score  of  their 
supposed  offences  against  the  commonwealth ;  whereby  he  may  at  once 
affect  the  glory  of  a  seeming  justice,  and  destroy  them  pleasantly,  while 
he  feigns  to  forgive  them  as  to  his  own  particular,  and  outwardly  bewails 
them. 

These  are  the  conditions  of  his  treating  with  God,  to  whom  he  bates 
nothing  of  what  he  stood  upon  with  the  parliament :  as  if  commissions  of 
array  could  deal  with  him  also. 

But  of  all  these  conditions,  as  it  is  now  evident  in  our  eyes,  God  accepted 
none,  but  that  final  petition,  which  he  so  oft,  no  doubt  but  by  the  secret 
judgment  of  God,  importunes  against  his  own  head ;  praying  God,  "That 
his  mercies  might  be  so  toward  him,  as  his  resolutions  of  truth  and  peace 
were  toward  his  people."  It  follows  then,  God  having  cut  him  off,  with 
out  granting  any  of  these  mercies,  that  his  resolutions  were  as  feigned,  as 
his  vows  were  frustrate. 

XXVI.   Upon  the  Army's  surprisal  of  the  King  at  Holmby. 

To  give  account  to  royalists  what  was  done  with  their  vanquished  king, 
yielded  up  into  our  hands,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  them,  whom  God  hath 
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made  his  conquerors.  And  for  brethren  to  debate  and  rip  up  their  falling 
out  in  the  ear  of  a  common  enemy,  thereby  making  him  the  judge,  or  at 
least  the  well-pleased  auditor  of  their  disagreement,  is  neither  wise  nor 
comely.  To  the  king  therefore,  were  he  living,  or  to  his  party  yet  remain 
ing,  as  to  this  action,  there  belongs  no  answer.  Emulations,  all  men 
know,  are  incident  among  military  men,  and  are,  if  they  exceed  not,  par 
donable.  But  some  of  the  former  army,  eminent  enough  for  their  own  mar 
tial  deeds,  and  prevalent  in  the  house  of  commons,  touched  with  envy  to 
be  so  far  outdone  by  a  new  model  which  they  contemned,  took  advantage 
of  presbyterian  and  independent  names,  and  the  virulence  of  some  ministers, 
to  raise  disturbance.  And  the  war  being  then  ended,  thought  slightly  to 
have  discarded  them  who  had  faithfully  done  the  work,  without  their  due 
pay,  and  the  reward  of  their  invincible  valour.  But  they  who  had  the 
sword  yet  in  their  hands,  disdaining  to  be  made  the  first  objects  of  ingrati 
tude  and  oppression,  after  all  that  expense  of  their  blood  for  justice,  and 
the  common  liberty,  seized  upon  the  king  their  prisoner,  whom  nothing  but 
their  matchless  deeds  had  brought  so  low  as  to  surrender  up  his  person : 
though  he,  to  stir  up  new  discord,  chose  rather  to  give  up  himself  a  captive 
to  his  own  countrymen,  who  less  had  won  him.  This  in  likelihood  might 
have  grown  to  some  height  of  mischief,  partly  through  the  strife  which  was 
kindling  between  our  elder  and  our  younger  warriors,  but  chiefly  through 
the  seditious  tongues  of  some  false  ministers,  more  zealous  against  schisms, 
than  against  their  own  simony  and  pluralities,  or  watchful  of  the  common 
enemy,  whose  subtile  insinuations  had  got  so  far  in  among  them,  as  with 
all  diligence  to  blow  the  coals.  But  it  pleased  God,  not  to  embroil  and  put 
to  confusion  his  whole  people  for  the  perverseness  of  a  few.  The  growth 
of  our  dissension  was  either  prevented,  or  soon  quieted :  the  enemy  soon 
deceived  of  his  rejoicing,  and  the  king  especially  disappointed  of  not  the 
meanest  morsel  that  his  hope  presented  him,  to  ruin  us  by  our  division. 
And  being  now  so  nigh  the  end,  we  may  the  better  be  at  leisure  to  stay  a 
while,  and  hear  him  commenting  upon  his  own  captivity. 

He  saith  of  his  surprisal,  that  it  was  a  "motion  eccentric  and  irregular." 
What  then  ?  his  own  allusion  from  the  celestial  bodies  puts  us  in  mind,  that 
irregular  motions  may  be  necessary  on  earth  sometimes,  as  well  as  constantly 
in  heaven.  This  is  not  always  best,  which  is  most  regular  to  written  law. 
Great  worthies  heretofore  by  disobeying  law,  ofttimes  have  saved  the  com 
monwealth  ;  and  the  law  afterward  by  firm  decree  hath  approved  that  plan 
etary  motion,  that  unblameable  exorbitancy  in  them. 

He*  means  no  good  to  either  independent  or  presbyterian,  and  yet  his 
parable,  like  that  of  Balaam,  is  overruled  to  portend  them  good,  far  beside 
his  intention.  Those  twins,  that  strove  enclosed  in  the  womb  of  Rebecca, 
were  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  the  younger  undoubtedly  gained  the  heavenly 
birthright ;  the  elder,  though  supplanted  in  his  simile,  shall  yet  no  question 
find  a  better  portion  than  Esau  found,  and  far  above  his  uncircumcised 
prelates. 

He  censures,  and  in  censuring  seems  to  hope  it  will  be  an  ill  omen,  that 
they  who  build  Jerusalem  divided  their  tongues  and  hands.  But  his  hope 
failed  him  with  his  example ;  for  that  there  were  divisions  both  of  tongues 
and  hands  at  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  the  story  would  have  certified  him  ; 
and  yet  the  work  prospered  ;  and  if  God  will,  so  may  this,  notwithstanding 
all  the  craft  and  malignant  wiles  of  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  adding  what  fuel 
they  can  to  our  dissensions ;  or  the  indignity  of  his  comparison,  that  likens 
us  to  those  seditious  zealots,  whose  intestine  fury  brought  destruction  to  the 
last  Jerusalem. 
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It  being  now  no  more  in  his  hand  to  be  revenged  on  his  opposers,  he 
seeks  to  satiate  his  fancy  with  the  imagination  of  some  revenge  upon  them 
from  above ;  and  like  one  who  in  a  drowth  observes  the  sky,  he  sits  and 
watches  when  any  thing  will  drop,  that  might  solace  him  with  the  likeness 
of  a  punishment  from  Heaven  upon  us ;  which'  he  straight  expounds  how 
ne  pleases.  No  evil  can  befall  the  parliament  or  city,  but  he  positively  in 
terprets  it  a  judgment  upon  them  for  his  sakfe :  as  if  the  very  manuscript  of 
God's  judgments  had  been  delivered  to  his  custody  and  exposition.  But 
his  reading  declares  it  well  to  be  a  false  copy  which  he  uses  ;  dispensing 
often  to  his  own  bad  deeds  and  successes  the  testimony  of  divine  favour, 
and  to  the  good  deeds  and  successes  of  other  men  divine  wrath  and  ven 
geance.  But  to  counterfeit  the  hand  of  God,  is  the  boldest  of  all  forgery : 
And  he  who  without  warrant,  but  his  own  fantastic  surmise,  takes  upon 
him  perpetually  to  unfold  the  secret  and  unsearchable  mysteries  of  high 
providence,  is  likely  for  the  most  part  to  mistake  and  slander  them  ;  and 
approaches  to  the  madness  of  those  reprobate  thoughts,  that  would  wrest 
the  sword  of  justice  out  of  God's  hand,  and  employ  it  more  justly  in  their 
own  conceit.  It  was  a  small  thing,  to  contend  with  the  parliament  about 
the  sole  power  of  the  militia,  when  we  see  him  doing  little  less  than  laying 
hands  on  the  weapons  of  God  himself,  which  are  his  judgments,  to  wield 
and  manage  them  by  the  sway  and  bent  of  his  own  frail  cogitations.  There 
fore  "  they  that  by  tumults  first  occasioned  the  raising  of  armies"  in  his 
doom  must  needs  "be  chastened  by  their  own  army  for  new  tumults." 

First,  note  here  his  confession,  that  those  tumults  were  the  first  occasion 
of  raising  armies,  and  by  consequence  that  he  himself  raised  them  first, 
against  those  supposed  tumults.  But  who  occasioned  those  tumults,  or  who 
made  them  so,  being  at  first  nothing  more  than  the  unarmed  and  peaceable 
concourse  of  people,  hath  been  discussed  already.  And  that  those  pre 
tended  tumults  were  chastised  by  their  own  army  for  new  tumults,  is  not 
proved  by  a  game  at  tic-tac  with  words;  "tumults  and  armies,  armies 
and  tumults,"  but  seems  more  like  the  method  of  a  justice  irrational  than 
divine. 

If  the  city  were  chastened  by  the  army  for  new  tumults,  the  reason  is  by 
himself  set  down  evident  and  immediate,  "  their  new  tumults."  With  what 
sense  can  it  be  referred  then  to  another  far-fetched  and  imaginary  cause, 
that  happened  so  many  years  before,  and  in  his  supposition  only  as  a  cause  ? 
Manlius  defended  the  Capitol  and  the  Romans  from  their  enemies  the 
Gauls :  Manlius  for  sedition  afterward  was  by  the  Romans  thrown  headlong 
from  the  Capitol ;  therefore  Manlius  was  punished  by  divine  justice  for  de 
fending  the  Capitol,  because  in  that  place  punished  for  sedition,  and  by 
those  whom  he  defended.  This  is  his  logic  upon  divine  justice  ;  and  was 
the  same  before  upon  the  death  of  Sir  John  Hotham.  And  here  again, 
"  such  as  were  content  to  see  him  driven  away  by  unsuppressed  tumults, 
are  now  forced  to  fly  to  an  army."  Was  this  a  judgment?  Was  it  not 
a  mercy  rather,  that  they  had  a  noble  and  victorious  army  so  near  at  hand 
to  fly  to  ? 

From  God's  justice  he  comes  down  to  man's  justice.  Those  few  of  both 
houses,  who  at  first  withdrew  with  him  for  the  vain  pretence  of  tumults, 
were  counted  deserters ;  therefore  those  many  must  be  also  deserters,  who 
withdrew  afterwards  from  real  tumults :  as  if  it  were  the  place  that  made  a 
parliament,  and  not  the  end  and  cause.  Because  it  is  denied  that  those 
were  tumults,  from  which  the  king  made  show  of  being  driven,  is  it  there 
fore  of  necessity  implied,  that  there  could  be  never  any  tumults  for  the 
future 5  If  some  men  fly  in  craft,  may  not  other  men  have  cause  to  fly  in 
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earnest  ?  But  mark  the  difference  between  their  flight  and  his ;  they  soon 
returned  in  safety  to  their  places,  he  not  till  after  many  years,  and  then  a 
captive  to  receive  his  punishment.  So  that  their  flying,  whether  the  cause 
be  considered,  or  the  event,  or  both,  neither  justified  him,  nor  condemned 
themselves. 

But  he  will  needs  have  vengeance  to  pursue  and  overtake  them  ;  though 
to  bring  it  in,  cost  him  an  inconvenient  and  obnoxious  comparison,  "  As 
the  mice  and  rats  overtook  a  German  bishop."  1  would  our  mice  and  rats 
had  been  as  orthodoxal  here,  and  had  so  pursued  all  his  bishops  out  of 
England  ;  then  vermin  had  rid  away  vermin,  which  now  hath  lost  the  lives 
of  too  many  thousand  honest  men  to  do. 

"  He  cannot  but  observe  this  divine  justice,  yet  with  sorrow  and  pity." 
But  sorrow  and  pity  in  a  weak  and  overmastered  enemy  is  looked  upon  no 
otherwise  than  as  the  ashes  of  his  revenge  burnt  out  upon  himself:  or  as 
the  damp  of  a  cooled  fury,  when  we  say,  it  gives.  But  in  this  manner  to 
sit  spelling  and  observing  divine  justice  upon  every  accident  and  slight 
disturbance,  that  may  happen  humanly  to  the  affairs  of  men,  is  but  another 
fragment  of  his  broken  revenge  ;  and  yet  the  shrewdest  and  the  cunningest 
obloquy,  that  can  be  thrown  upon  their  actions.  For  if  he  can  persuade 
men,  that  the  parliament  and  their  cause  is  pursued  with  divine  vengeance, 
he  hath  attained  his  end,  to  make  all  men  forsake  them,  and  think  the 
worst  that  can  be  thought  of  them. 

Nor  is  he  only  content  to  suborn  divine  justice  in  his  censure  of  what  is 
past,  but  he  assumes  the  person  of  Christ  himself,  to  prognosticate  over  us 
what  he  wishes  would  come.  So  little  is  any  thing  or  person  sacred  from 
him,  no  not  in  heaven,  which  he  will  not  use,  and  put  on,  if  it  may  serve 
him  plausibly  to  wreak  his  spleen,  or  ease  his  mind  upon  the  parliament. 
Although,  if  ever  fatal  blindness  did  both  attend  and  punish  wilfulness,  if 
ever  any  enjoyed  not  comforts  for  neglecting  counsel  belonging  to  their 
peace,  it  was  in  none  more  conspicuously  brought  to  pass  than  in  himself: 
and  his  predictions  against  the  parliament  and  their  adherents  have  for  the 
most  part  been  verified  upon  his  own  head,  and  upon  his  chief  counsellors: 

He  concludes  with  high  praises  of  the  army.  But  praises  in  an  enemy 
are  superfluous,  or  smell  of  craft ;  and  the  army  shall  not  need  his  praiseSj 
nor  the  parliament  fare  worse  for  his  accusing  prayers  that  follow.  Wherein, 
as  his  charity  can  be  no  way  comparable  to  that  of  Christ,  so  neither  can 
his  assurance,  that  they  whom  he  seems  to  pray  for,  in  doing  what  they  did 
against  him,  "knew  not  what  they  did."  It  was  but  arrogance  therefore, 
and  not  charity,  to  lay  such  ignorance  to  others  in  the  sight  of  God,  till  he 
himself  had  been  infallible,  like  him  whose  peculiar  words  he  overweeningly 
assumes. 


XXVII.  Entitled,  To  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WHAT  the  king  wrote  to  his  son,  as  a  father,  concerns  not  us  ;  what  he 
wrote  to  him  as  king  of  England,  concerns  not  him ;  God  and  the  parlia 
ment  having  now  otherwise  disposed  of  England.  But  because  I  see  it 
done  with  some  artifice  and  labour,  to  possess  the  people,  that  they  might 
amend  their  present  condition,  by  his,  or  by  his  son's  restorement,  I  shall 
show  point  by  point,  that  although  the  king  had  been  reinstalled  to  his  de 
sire,  or  that  his  son  admitted  should  observe  exactly  all  his  father's  precepts, 
yet  that  this  would  be  so  far  from  conducing  to  our  happiness,  either  as  a 
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remedy  to  the  present  distempers,  or  a  prevention  of  the  like  to  come,  that 
it  would  inevitably  throw  us  back  again  into  all  our  past  and  fulfilled  mi 
series  ;  would  force  us  to  fight  over  again  all  our  tedious  wars,  and  put  us 
to  another  fatal  struggling  for  liberty  arid  life,  more  dubious  than  the  former. 
In  which,  as  our  success  hath  been  no  other  than  our  cause  ;  so  it  will  be 
evident  to  all  posterity,  that  his  misfortunes  were  the  mere  consequence  of 
his  perverse  judgment. 

First,  he  argues  from  the  experience  of  those  troubles,  which  both  he 
and  his  son  have  had,  to  the  improvement  of  their  piety  and  patience ;  and 
by  the  way  bears  witness  in  his  own  words,  that  the  corrupt  education  of 
his  youth,  which  was  but  glanced  at  only  in  some  former  passages  of  this 
answer,  was  a  thing  neither  of  mean  consideration,  nor  untruly  charged 
upon  him  or  his  son :  himself  confessing  here,  that  "  court-delights  are 
prone  either  to  root  up  all  true  virtue  and  honour,  or  to  be  contented  only 
with  some  leaves  and  withering  formalities  of  them,  without  any  real  fruits 
tending  to  the  public  good."  Which  presents  him  still  in  his  own  words 
another  Rehoboam,  softened  by  a  far  worse  court  than  Solomon's,  and  so 
corrupted  by  flatteries,  which  he  affirms  to  be  unseparable,  to  the  overturn 
ing  of  all  peace,  and  the  loss  of  his  own  honour  and  kingdoms.  That  he 
came  therefore  thus  bred  up  and  nurtured  to  the  throne  far  worse  than  Re 
hoboam,  unless  he  be  of  those  who  equalized  his  father  to  King  Solomon, 
we  have  here  his  owrn  confession.  And  how  voluptuously,  how  idly 
reigning  in  the  hands  of  other  men,  he  either  tyrannized  or  trifled  away 
those  seventeen  years  of  peace,  without  care  or  thought,  as  if  to  be  a  king 
had  been  nothing  else  in  his  apprehension,  but  to  eat  and  drink,  and  have 
his  will,  and  take  his  pleasure ;  though  there  be  wrho  can  relate  his  domes 
tic  life  to  the  exactness  of  a  diary,  there  shall  be  here  no  mention  made. 
This  yet  we  might  have  then  foreseen,  that  he  wrho  spent  his  leisure  so  re 
missly  and  so  corruptly  to  his  own  pleasing,  would  one  day  or  other  be 
worse  busied  and  employed  to  our  sorrow.  And  that  he  acted  in  good 
earnest  what  Rehoboam  did  but  threaten,  to  make  his  little  finger  heavier 
than  his  father's  loins,  and  to  whip  us  with  two-twisted  scorpions,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny,  all  his  kingdoms  have  felt.  "What  good 
use  he  made  afterwards  of  his  adversity,  both  his  impenitence  and  obsti 
nacy  to  the  end,  (for  he  was  no  Manasseh,)  and  the  sequel  of  these  his  me 
ditated  resolutions,  abundantly  express :  retaining,  commending,  teaching, 
to  his  son  all  those  putrid  and  pernicious  documents  both  of  state  and  of 
religion,  instilled  by  wicked  doctors,  and  received  by  him  as  in  a  vessel 
nothing  better  seasoned,  which  were  the  first  occasion  both  of  his  own  and 
all  our  miseries.  And  if  he,  in  the  best  maturity  of  his  years  and  under 
standing,  made  no  better  use  to  himself  or  others  of  his  so  long  and  mani 
fold  afflictions,  either  looking  up  to  God,  or  looking  down  upon  the  reason 
of  his  own  affairs  ;  there  can  be  no  probability,  that  his  son,  bred  up,  not  in 
the  soft  effeminacies  of  a  court  only,  but  in  the  rugged  and  more  boisterous 
license  of  undisciplined  camps  and  garrisons,  for  years  unable  to  reflect 
with  judgment  upon  his  own  condition,  and  thus  ill  instructed  by  his  fa 
ther,  should  give  his  mind  to  walk  by  any  other  rules  than  these,  bequeathed 
him  as  on  his  father's  death-bed,  and  as  the  choicest  of  all  that  experience, 
which  his  most  serious  observation  and  retirement  in  good  or  evil  days  had 
taught  him.  David  indeed,  by  suffering  without  just  cause,  learned  that  meek 
ness  and  that  wisdom  by  adversity,  which  made  him  much  the  fitter  man 
to  reign.  But  they  who  suffer  as  oppressors,  tyrants,  violaters  of  law,  and 
persecutors  of  reformation,  without  appearance  of  repenting;  if  they  once 
get  hold  again  of  that  dignity  and  power,  which  they  had  lost,  are  but 
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whetted  and  enraged  by  what  they  suffered,  against  those  whom  they  look 
upon  as  them  that  caused  their  sufferings. 

How  he  hath  been  "  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  God's  word  and  spirit," 
though  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  government ;  and  what  his  dispensa 
tion  of  civil  power  hath  been,  with  what  justice,  and  what  honour  to  the 
public  peace  ;  it  is  but  looking  back  upon  the  whole  catalogue  of  his  deeds, 
and  that  will  be  sufficient  to  remember  us.  "  The  cup  of  God's  physic," 
as  he  calls  it,  what  alteration  it  wrought  in  him  to  a  firm  healthfulness  from 
any  surfeit,  or  excess  whereof  the  people  generally  thought  him  sick,  if  any 
man  would  go  about  to  prove,  we  have  his  own  testimony  following  here, 
that  it  wrought  none  at  all. 

First,  he  hath  the  same  fixed  opinion  and  esteem  of  his  old  Ephesian 
goddess,  called  the  Church  of  England,  as  he  had  ever ;  and  charges  strictly 
his  son  after  him  to  persevere  in  that  antipapal  schism,  (for  it  is  not  much 
better,)  as  that  which  will  be  necessary  both  for  his  soul's  and  the  king 
dom's  peace.  But  if  this  can  be  any  foundation  of  the  kingdom's  peace, 
which  was  the  first  cause  of  our  distractions,  let  common  sense  be 
judge.  It  is  a  rule  and  principle  worthy  to  be  known  by  Christians,  that 
no  Scripture,  no  nor  so  much  as  any  ancient  creed,  binds  our  faith,  or  our 
obedience  to  any  church  whatsoever,  denominated  by  a  particular  name ; 
far  less,  if  it  be  distinguished  by  a  several  government  from  that  which  is 
indeed  catholic.  No  man  was  ever  bid  be  subject  to  the  church  of  Co 
rinth,  Rome,  or  Asia,  but  to  the  church  without  addition,  as  it  held  faithful 
to  the  rules  of  Scripture,  and  the  government  established  in  all  places  by 
the  apostles ;  which  at  first  was  universally  the  same  in  all  churches  and 
congregations ;  not  differing  or  distinguished  by  the  diversity  of  countries, 
territories,  or  civil  bounds.  That  church,  that  from  the  name  of  a  distinct 
place  takes  authority  to  set  up  a  distinct  faith  or  government,  is  a  schism 
and  faction,  not  a  church.  It  were  an  injury  to  condemn  the  papist  of  ab 
surdity  and  contradiction,  for  adhering  to  his  catholic  Romish  religion,  if 
we,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  king  and  his  politic  considerations,  shall  adhere 
to  a  Catholic  English. 

But  suppose  the  church  of  England  were  as  it  ought  to  be,  how  is  it  to 
us  the  safer  by  being  so  named  and  established,  whenas  that  very  name  and 
establishment,  by  this  contriving,  or  approbation,  served  for  nothing  else 
but  to  delude  us  and  amuse  us,  while  the  church  of  England  insensibly 
was  almost  changed  and  translated  into  the  church  of  Rome.  Which  as 
every  man  knows  in  general  to  be  true,  so  the  particular  treaties  and  trans 
actions  tending  to  that  conclusion  are  at  large  discovered  in  a  book  entitled 
the  "  English  Pope."  But  when  the  people,  discerning  these  abuses,  began 
to  call  for  reformation,  in  order  to  which  the  parliament  demanded  of  the 
king  to  unestablish  that  prelatical  government,  which  without  Scripture 
had  usurped  over  us ;  straight  as  Pharaoh  accused  of  idleness  the  Israelites 
that  sought  leave  to  go  and  sacrifice  to  God,  he  lays  faction  to  their  charge. 
And  that  we  may  not  hope  to  have  ever  any  thing  reformed  in  the  church 
either  by  him  or  his  son,  he  forewarns  him,  "  that  the  devil  of  rebellion 
doth  most  commonly  turn  himself  into  an  angel  of  reformation:"  and  says 
enough  to  make  him  hate  it,  as  the  worst  of  evils,  and  the  bane  of  his 
crown :  nay  he  counsels  him  to  "  let  nothing  seem  little  or  despicable  to 
him,  so  as  not  speedily  and  effectually  to  suppress  errors  and  schisms." 
Whereby  we  may  perceive  plainly,  that  our  consciences  were  destined  to 
the  same  servitude  and  persecution,  if  not  worse  than  before,  whether  under 
him,  or  if  it  should  so  happen,  under  his  son ;  who  count  all  protestant 
churches  erroneous  and  schismatical,  which  are  not  episcopal.  His  next 
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precept  is  concerning  our  civil  liberties ;  which  by  his  sole  voice  and  pre 
dominant  will  must  be  circumscribed,  and  not  permitted  to  extend  a  hand's 
breadth  further  than  his  interpretation  of  the  laws  already  settled.  And  al 
though  all  human  laws  are  but  the  offspring  of  that  frailty,  that  fallibility 
and  imperfection,  which  was  in  their  authors,  whereby  many  laws  in  the 
change  of  ignorant  and  obscure  ages,  may  be  found  both  scandalous,  and 
full  of  grievance  to  their  posterity  that  made  them,  and  no  law  is  further 
good  than  mutable  upon  just  occasion ;  yet  if  the  removing  of  an  old  law, 
or  the  making  of  a  new,  would  save  the  kingdom,  we  shall  not  have  it, 
unless  his  arbitrary  voice  will  so  far  slacken  the  stiff  curb  of  his  preroga 
tive,  as  to  grant  it  us ;  who  are  as  freeborn  to  make  our  own  laws,  as  our 
fathers  were,  who  made  these  we  have.  Where  are  then  the  English  liber 
ties,  which  we  boast  to  have  been  left  us  by  our  progenitors?  To  that  he 
answers,  that  "  our  liberties  consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  our 
industry,  and  the  benefit  of  those  laws,  to  which  we  ourselves  have  con 
sented."  First,  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  fruits,  which  our  industry  and 
labours  have  made  our  own  upon  our  own,  what  privilege  is  that  above 
what  the  Turks,  Jews,  and  Moors  enjoy  under  the  Turkish  monarchy  ?  For 
without  that  kind  of  justice,  which  is  also  in  Algiers,  among  thieves  and 
pirates  between  themselves,  no  kind  of  government,  no  society,  just  or  un 
just,  could  stand ;  no  combination  or  conspiracy  could  stick  together. 
Which  he  also  acknowledges  in  these  words :  "  that  if  the  crown  upon  his 
head  be  so  heavy  as  to  oppress  the  whole  body,  the  weakness  of  inferior 
members  cannot  return  any  thing  of  strength,  honour,  or  safety  to  the  head; 
but  that  a  necessary  debilitation  must  follow."  So  that  this  liberty  of  this 
subject  concerns  himself  and  the  subsistence  of  his  own  regal  power  in  the 
first  place,  and  befgre  the  consideration  o£  any  right  belonging  to  the  sub 
ject.  We  expect  therefore  something  more,  that  must  distinguish  free  go 
vernment  from  slavish.  But  instead  of  that,  this  king,  though  ever  talk 
ing  and  protesting  as  smooth  as  now,  suffered  it  in  his  own  hearing  to  be 
preached  and  pleaded  without  control  or  check,  by  them  whom  he  most 
favoured  and  upheld,  that  the  subject  had  no  property  of  his  own  goods, 
but  that  all  was  the  king's  right. 

Next,  for  the  "  benefit  of  those  laws,  to  which  we  ourselves  have  con 
sented,"  we  never  had  it  under  him  ;  for  not  to  speak  of  laws  ill  executed, 
when  the  parliament,  and  in  them  the  people,  have  consented  to  divers 
laws,  and,  according  to  our  ancient  rights,  demanded  them,  he  took  upon 
him  to  have  a  negative  will,  as  the  transcendant  and  ultimate  law  above  all 
our  laws ;  and  to  rule  us  forcibly  by  laws,  to  which  we  ourselves  did  not 
consent,  but  complained  of.  Thus  these  two  heads,  wherein  the  utmost  of 
jiis  allowance  here  will  give  our  liberties  leave  to  consist,  the  one  of  them 
shall  be  so  far  only  made  good  to  us,  as  may  support  his  own  interest  and 
crown  from  ruin  or  debilitation  ;  and  so  far  Turkish  vassals  enjoy  as  much 
liberty  under  Mahomet  and  the  Grand  Signior :  the  other  we  neither  yet 
have  enjoyed  under  him,  nor  were  ever  like  to  do  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
negative  voice,  which  he  claims  above  the  unanimous  consent  and  power 
of  a  whole  nation,  virtually  in  the  parliament. 

In  which  negative  voice  to  have  been  cast  by  the  doom 'of  war,  and  put 
to  death  by  those  who  vanquished  him  in  their  own  defence,  he  reckons  to 
himself  more  than  a  negative  martyrdom.  But  martyrs  bear  witness  to  the 
truth,  not  to  themselves.  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  saith  Christ,  rny  wit 
ness  is  not  true.  He  who  writes  himself  martyr  by  his  own  inscription,  is 
like  an  ill  painter,  who,  by  writing  on  a  shapeless  picture  which  he  hath 
drawn,  is  fain  to  tell  passengers  what  shape  it  is:  which  else  no  man  could 
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imagine :  no  more  than  how  a  martyrdom  can  belong  to  him,  who  there 
fore  dies  for  his  religion,  because  it  is  established.  Certainly  if  Agrippa 
had  turned  Christian,  as  he  was  once  turning,  and  had  put  to  death  scribes 
and  Pharisees  for  observing  the  law  of  Moses,  and  refusing  Christianity, 
they  had  died  a  truer  martyrdom.  For  those  laws  were  established  by  God 
and  Moses,  these  by  no  warrantable  authors  of  religion,  whose  laws  in  all 
other  best  reformed  churches  are  rejected.  And  if  to  die  for  an  establish 
ment  of  religion  be  martyrdom,  then  Romish  priests  executed  for  that, 
which  had  so  many  hundred  years  been  established,  in  this  land,  are  no 
worse  martyrs  than  he.  Lastly,  if  to  die  for  the  testimony  of  his  own  con 
science,  be  enough  to  make  him  a  martyr,  what  heretic  dying  for  direct 
blasphemy,  as  some  have  done  constantly,  may  not  boast  a  martyrdom. 
As  for  the  constitution  or  repeal  of  civil  laws,  that  power  lying  only  in  the 
parliament,  which  he  by  the  very  law  of  his  coronation  was  to  grant  them, 
not  to  debar  them,  not  to  preserve  a  lesser  law  with  the  contempt  and  vio 
lation  of  a  greater ;  it  will  conclude  him  not  so  much  as  in  a  civil  and  me 
taphorical  sense  to  have  died  a  martyr  of  our  laws,  but  a  plain  transgressor 
of  them.  And  should  the  parliament,  endued  with  legislative  power,  make 
our  laws,  and  be  after  to  dispute  them  piece-meal  with  the  reason,  con 
science,  humour,  passion,  fancy,  folly,  obstinacy,  or /other  ends  of  one 
man,  whose  sole  word  and  wjll  shall  baffle  and  unmake  what  all  the  wis 
dom  of  a  parliament  hath  been  deliberately  framing ;  what  a  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  thing  a  parliament  would  soon  be,  and  what  a  base  unworthy 
nation  we,  who  boast  our  freedom,  and  send  them  with  the  manifest  peril 
of  their  lives  to  preserve  it,  they  who  are  not  marked  by  destiny  for  slaves 
may  apprehend !  In  this  servile  condition  to  have  kept  us  still  under 
hatches,  he  both  resolves  here  to  the  last,  and  so  instructs  his  son. 

As  to  those  offered  condescensions  of  a  "  charitable  connivance,  or  tole 
ration,"  if  we  consider  what  went  before,  and  what  follows,  they  moulder 
into  nothing.  For,  what  with  not  suffering  ever  so  little  to  seem  a  despica 
ble  schism,  without  effectual  suppression,  as  he  warned  him  before,  and  what 
with  no  opposition  of  law,  government,  or  established  religion  to  be  per 
mitted,  which  is  his  following  proviso,  and  wholly  within  his  own  con 
struction  ;  what  a  miserable  and  suspected  toleration,  under  spies  and 
haunting  promooters,  we  should  enjoy,  is  apparent.  Besides  that  it  is  so 
far  beneath  the  honour  of  a  parliament  and  free  nation,  to  beg  and  sup 
plicate  the  godship  of  one  frail  man,  for  the  bare  and  simple  toleration  of 
what  they  all  consent  to  be  both  just,  pious,  and  best  pleasing  to  God, 
while  that  which  is  erroneous,  unjust,  and  mischievous  in  the  church  or 
state,  shall  by  him  alone  against  them  all  be  kept  up  and  established,  and 
they  censured  the  while  for  a  covetous,  ambitious,  and  sacrilegious  faction. 

Another  bait  to  allure  the  people  is  the  charge  he  lays  upon  his  son  to 
be  tender  of  them.  Which  if  we  should  believe  in  part,  because  they  are 
his  herd,  his  cattle,  the  stock  upon  his  ground,  as  he  accounts  them,  whom 
to  waste  and  destroy  would  undo  himself,  yet  the  inducement,  which  he 
brings  to  move  him,  renders  the  motion  itself  something  suspicious.  For 
if  princes  need  no  palliations,  as  he  tells  his  son,  wherefore  is  it  that  he 
himself  hath  so  often  used  them  ?  Princes,  of  all  other  men,  have  not  more 
change  of  raiment  in  their  wardrobes,  than  variety  of  shifts  and  palliations 
in  their  solemn  actings  and  pretences  to  the  people. 

To  try  next  if  he  can  ensnare  the  prime  men  of  those  who  have  opposed 
him,  whom,  more  truly  than  his  meaning  was,  he  calls  the  "  patrons  and 
vindicators  of  the  people,"  he  gives  out  indemnity,  and  offers  acts  of  ob 
livion.  But  they  who  with  a  good  conscience  and  upright  heart  did  their 
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civil  duties  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  their  several  places,  to  resist  tyranny 
and  the  violence  of  superstition  banded  both  against  them,  he  may  be  sure 
will  never  seek  to  be  forgiven  that,  which  may  be  justly  attributed  to  their 
immortal  praise ;  nor  will  assent  ever  to  the  guilty  blotting  out  of  those 
actions  before  men,  by  which  their  faith  assures  them  they  chiefly  stand 
approved,  and  are  had  in  remembrance  before  the  throne  of  God. 

He  exhorts  his  son  "  not  to  study  revenge."  But  how  far  he,  or  at 
least  they  about  him,  intend  to  follow  that  exhortation,  was  seen  lately  at 
the  Hague,  and  now  lateliest  at  Madrid ;  where  to  execute  in  the  basest 
manner,  though  but  the  smallest  part  of  that  savage  and  barbarous  revenge, 
which  they  do  nothing  else  but  study  and  contemplate,  they  cared  not  to 
let  the  world  know  them  for  professed  traitors  and  assassinators  of  all  law 
both  divine  and  human,  even  of  that  last  and  most  extensive  law  kept  in 
violable  to  public  persons  among  all  fair  enemies  in  the  midst  of  uttermost 
defiance  and  hostility.  How  implacable  therefore  they  would  be,  after 
any  terms  of  closure  or  admittance  for  the  future,  or  any  like  opportunity 
given  them  hereafter,  it  will  be  wisdom  and  our  safety  to  believe  rather, 
and  prevent,  than  to  make  trial.  And  it  will  concern  the  multitude,  though 
courted  here,  to  take  heed  how  they  seek  to  hide  or  colour  their  own  fick 
leness  and  instability  with  a  bad  repentance  of  their  well-doing,  and  their 
fidelity  to  the  better  cause ;  to  which  at  first  so  cheerfully  and  conscienti 
ously  they  joined  themselves. 

He  returns  again  to  extol  the  church  of  England,  and  again  requires  his 
son  by  the  joint  authority  of  "  a  father  and  a  king,  not  to  let  his  heart  re 
ceive  the  least  check  or  disaffection  against  it."  And  not  without  cause, 
for  by  that  means,  "  having  sole  influence  upon  the  clergy,  and  they  upon 
the  people,  after  long  search  and  many  disputes,"  he  could  not  possibly 
find  a  more  compendious  and  politic  way  to  uphold  and  settle  tyranny, 
than  by  subduing  first  the  consciences  of  vulgar  men,  with  the  insensible 
poison  of  their  slavish  doctrine :  for  then  the  body  and  besotted  mind  with 
out  much  reluctancy  was  likeliest  to  admit  the  yoke. 

He  commends  also  "parliaments  held  with  freedom  and  with  honour." 
But  I  would  ask  how  that  can  be,  while  he  only  must  be  the  sole  free  per 
son  in  that  number;  and  would  have  the  power  with  his  accountable 
denial,  to  dishonour  them  by  rejecting  all  their  counsels,  to  confine  their 
lawgiving  power,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  freedom,  and  to  change 
at  his  pleasure  the  very  name  of  a  parliament  into  the  name  of  a  faction. 

The  conclusion  therefore  must  needs  be  quite  contrary  to  what  he  con 
cludes  ;  that  nothing  can  be  more  unhappy,  more  dishonourable,  more  un 
safe  for  all,  than  when  a  wise,  grave,  and  honourable  parliament  shall 
have  laboured,  debated,  argued,  consulted,  and,  as  he  himself  speaks, 
"  contributed"  for  the  public  good  all  their  counsels  in  common,  to  be  then 
frustrated,  disappointed,  denied  and  repulsed  by  the  single  whiff  of  a  nega 
tive,  from  the  mouth  of  one  wilful  man ;  nay,  to  be  blasted,  to  be  struck 
as  mute  and  motionless  as  a  parliament  of  tapestry  in  the  hangings  ;  or  else 
after  all  their  pains  and  travel  to  be  dissolved,  and  cast  away  like  so  many 
noughts  in  arithmetic,  unless  it  be  to  turn  the  0  of  their  insignificance  into 
a  lamentation  with  the  people,  who  had  so  vainly  sent  them.  For  this  is 
not  to  "  enact  all  things  by  public  consent,"  as  he  would  have  us  be  per 
suaded,  this  is  to  enact  nothing  but  by  the  private  consent  and  leave  of  one 
not  negative  tyrant ;  this  is  mischief  without  remedy,  a  stifling  and  ob 
structing  evil  that  hath  no  vent,  no  outlet,  no  passage  through :  grant  him 
this,  and  the  parliament  hath  no  more  freedom  than  if  it  sat  in  his  noose, 
which  when  he  pleases  to  draw  together  with  one  twitch  of  his  negative, 
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shall  throttle  a  whole  nation,  to  the  wish  of  Caligula,  in  one  neck.  This 
with  the  power  of  the  militia  in  his  own  hands  over  our  bodies  and  estates, 
and  the  prelates  to  enthral  our  consciences  either  by  fraud  or  force,  is  the 
sum  of  that  happiness  and  liberty  we  were  to  look  for,  whether  in  his  own 
restitution,  or  in  these  precepts  given  to  his  son.  Which  unavoidably 
would  have  set  us  in  the  same  state  of  misery,  wherein  we  were  before ; 
and  have  either  compelled  us  to  submit  like  bondslaves,  or  put  us  back  to 
a  second  wandering  over  that  horrid  wilderness  of  distraction  and  civil 
slaughter,  which,  not  without  the  strong  and  miraculous  hand  of  God 
assisting  us,  we  have  measured  out,  and  survived.  And  who  knows,  if 
we  make  so  slight  of  this  incomparable  deliverance,  which  God  hath  be 
stowed  upon  us,  but  that  we  shall,  like  those  foolish  Israelites,  who  de 
posed  God  and  Samuel  to  set  up  a  king,  "  cry  out"  one  day,  "  because  of 
our  king,"  which  we  have  been  mad  upon ;  and  then  God,  as  he  foretold 
them,  will  no  more  deliver  us. 

There  remains  now  but  little  more  of  his  discourse,  whereof  to  take  a 
short  view  will  not  be  amiss.  His  words  make  semblance  as  if  he  were 
magnanimously  exercising  himself,  and  so  teaching  his  son,  "  to  want  as 
well  as  to  wear  a  crown ;"  and  would  seem  to  account  it  "  not  worth 
taking  up  or  enjoying,  upon  sordid,  dishonourable,  and  irreligious  terms;" 
and  yet  to  his  very  last  did  nothing  more  industriously,  than  strive  to  take 
up  and  enjoy  again  his  sequestered  crown,  upon  the  most  sordid,  disloyal, 
dishonourable,  and  irreligious  terms,  not  of  making  peace  only,  but  of  join 
ing  and  incorporating  with  the  murderous  Irish,  formerly  by  himself  de 
clared  against,  for  wicked  and  detestable  rebels,  odious  to  God  and  all 
good  men."  And  who  but  those  rebels  now  are  the  chief  strength  and 
confidence  of  his  son  ?  While  the  presbyter  Scot  that  woos  and  solicits 
him,  is  neglected  and  put  off,  as  if  no  terms  were  to  him  sordid,  irreligious, 
and  dishonourable,  but  the  Scottish  and  presbyterian,  never  to  be  complied 
with,  till  the  fear  of  instant  perishing  starve  him  out  at  length  to  some  un 
sound  and  hypocritical  agreement. 

He  bids  his  son  "  keep  to  the  true  principles  of  piety,  virtue,  and  honour, 
and  he  shall  never  want  a  kingdom."  And  I  say,  people  of  England! 
keep  ye  to  those  principles,  and  ye  shall  never  want  a  king.  Nay,  after 
such  a  fair  deliverance  as  this,  with  so  much  fortitude  and  valour  shown 
against  a  tyrant,  that  people  that  should  seek  a  king,  claiming  what  this 
man  claims,  would  show  themselves  to  be  by  nature  slaves,  and  arrant 
beasts ;  not  fit  for  that  liberty,  which  they  cried  out  and  bellowed  for,  but 
fitter  to  be  led  back  again  into  their  old  servitude,  like  a  sort  of  clamour 
ing  and  fighting  brutes,  broke  loose  from  their  copy-holds,  that  know  not 
how  to  use  or  possess  the  liberty  which  they  fought  for;  but  with  the  fair 
words  and  promises  of  an  old  exasperated  foe,  are  ready  to  be  stroked  and 
tarned  again,  into  the  wonted  and  well-pleasing  state  of  their  true  Norman 
villainage,  to  them  best  agreeable. 

The  last  sentence,  whereon  he  seems  to  venture  the  whole  weight  of  all 
his  former  reasons  and  argumentations,  "  That  religion  to  their  God,  and 
loyalty  to  their  king,  cannot  be  parted,  without  the  sin  and  infelicity  of  a 
people,"  is  contrary  to  the  plain  teaching  of  Christ,  that  "  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters;  but,  if  he  hold  to  the  one,  he  must  reject  and  forsake 
the  other."  If  God,  then,  and  earthly  kings  be  for  the  most  part  not  seve 
ral  only,  but  opposite  masters,  it  will  as  oft  happen,  that  they  who  will 
serve  their  king  must  forsake  their  God ;  and  they  who  will  serve  God 
must  forsake  their  king;  which  then  will  neither  be  their  sin,  nor  their 
infelicity ;  but  their  wisdom,  their  piety,  and  their  true  happiness ;  as  to  be 
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deluded  by  these  unsound  and  subtle  ostentations  here,  would  be  their 
misery ;  and  in  all  likelihood  much  greater  than  what  they  hitherto  have 
undergone:  if  now  again  intoxicated  and  moped  with  these  royal,  and 
therefore  so  delicious  because  royal,  rudiments  of  bondage,  the  cup  of  de 
ception,  spiced  and  tempered  to  their  bane,  they  should  deliver  up  them 
selves  to  these  glozing  words  and  illusions  of  him,  whose  rage  and  utmost 
violence  they  have  sustained,  and  overcome  so  nobly. 


XXVIII.  Entitled  Meditations  upon  Death. 

IT  might  be  well  thought  by  him,  who  reads  no  further  than  the  title  of 
this  last  essay,  that  it  required  no  answer.  For  all  other  human  things  are 
disputed,  and  will  be  variously  thought  of  to  the  world's  end.  But  this 
business  of  death  is  a  plain  case,  and  admits  no  controversy :  in  that  centre 
all  opinions  meet.  Nevertheless,  since  out 'of  those  few  mortifying  hours, 
that  should  have  been  intirest  to  themselves,  and  most  at  peace  from  all 
passion  and  disquiet,  he  can  afford  spare  time  to  inveigh  bitterly  against 
that  justice  which  was  done  upon  him;  it  will  be  needful  to  say  something 
in  defence  of  those  proceedings,  though  briefly,  in  regard  so  much  on  this 
subject  hath  been  written  lately. 

It  happened  once,  as  we  find  in  Esdras  and  Josephus,  authors  not  less 
believed  than  any  under  sacred,  to  be  a  great  and  solemn  debate  in  the 
court  of  Darius,  what  thing  was  to  be  counted  strongest  of  all  other.  He 
that  could  resolve  this,  in  reward  of  his  excellent  wisdom,  should  be  clad 
in  purple,  drink  in  gold,  sleep  on  a  bed  of  gold,  and  sit  next  Darius. 
None  but  they  doubtless  who  were  reputed  wise,  had  the  question  pro 
pounded  to  them:  who  after  some  respite  given  them  by  the  king  to  con 
sider,  in  full  assembly  of  all  his  lords  and  gravest  counsellors,  returned 
severally  what  they  thought.  The  first  held,  that  wine  was  strongest, 
another  that  the  king  was  strongest.  But  Zorobabel  prince  of  the  captive 
Jews,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  Judah,  being  one  of  them,  proved  women 
to  be  stronger  than  the  king,  for  that  he  himself  had  seen  a  concubine  take 
his  crown  from  off  his  head  to  set  it  upon  her  own :  and  others  besides 
him  have  likewise  seen  the  like  feat  done,  and  not  in  jest.  Yet  he  proved 
on,  and  it  was  so  yielded  by  the  king  himself,  and  all  his  sages,  that 
neither  wine,  nor  women,  nor  the  king,  but  truth  of  all  other  things  was 
the  strongest.  For  me,  though  neither  asked,  nor  in  a  nation  that  gives 
such  rewards  to  wisdom,  I  shall  pronounce  my  sentence  somewhat  differ 
ent  from  Zorobabel ;  and  shall  defend  that  either  truth  and  justice  are  all 
one,  (for  truth  is  but  justice  in  our  knowledge,  and  justice  is  but  truth  in 
our  practice ;  and  he  indeed  so  explains  himself,  in  saying  that  with  truth 
is  no  accepting  of  persons,  which  is  the  property  of  justice,)  or  else  if  there 
be  any  odds,  that  justice,  though  not  stronger  than  truth,  yet  by  her  office 
is  to  put  forth  and  exhibit  more  strength  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  For 
truth  is  properly  no  more  than  contemplation  ;  and  her  utmost  efficiency  is 
but  teaching:  but  justice  in  her  very  essence  is  all  strength  and  activity; 
and  hath  a  sword  put  into  her  hand,  to  use  against  all  violence  and  op 
pression  on  the  earth.  She  it  is  most  truly,  who  accepts  no  person,  and 
exempts  none  from  the  severity  of  her  stroke.  She  never  suffers  injury  to 
prevail,  but  when  falsehood  first  prevails  over  truth ;  and  that  also  is  a 
kind  of  justice  done  on  them  who  are  so  deluded.  Though  wicked  kings 
and  tyrants  counterfeit  her  sword,  as  some  did  that  buckler,  fabled  to  fall 
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from  heaven  into  the  capitol,  yet  she  communicates  her  power  to  none  but 
such  as  like  herself  are  just,  or  at  least  will  do  justice.  For  it  were  ex 
treme  partiality  and  injustice,  the  flat  denial  and  overthrow  of  herself,  to 
put  her  own  authentic  sword  into  the  hand  of  an  unjust  and  wicked  man, 
or  so  far  to  accept  and  exalt  one  mortal  person  above  his  equals,  that  he 
alone  shall  have  the  punishing  of  all  other  men  transgressing,  and  not  re 
ceive  like  punishment  from  men,  when  he  himself  shall  be  found  the  high 
est  transgressor. 

We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  justice,  above  all  other  things,  is  and 
ought  to  be  the  strongest :  she  is  the  strength,  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
majesty  of  all  ages.  Truth  herself  would  subscribe  to  this,  though  Darius 
and  all  the  monarchs  of  the  world  should  deny.  And  if  by  sentence  thus 
written,  it  were  my  happiness  to  set  free  the  minds  of  Englishmen  from 
longing  to  return  poorly  under  that  captivity  of  kings,  from  which  the 
strength  and  supreme  sword  of  justice  hath  delivered  them,  I  shall  have 
done  a  work  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Zorobabel :  who  by  well  praising 
and  extolling  the  force  of  truth,  in  that  contemplative  strength  conquered 
Darius ;  and  freed  his  country  and  the  people  of  God,  from  the  captivity 
of  Babylon.  Which  I  shall  yet  not  despair  to  do,  if  they  in  this  land, 
whose  minds  are  yet  captive,  be  but  as  ingenuous  to  acknowledge  the 
strength  and  supremacy  of  justice,  as  that  heathen  king  was  to  confess  the 
strength  of  truth :  or  let  them  but,  as  he  did,  grant  that,  and  they  will  soon 
perceive,  that  truth  resigns  all  her  outward  strength  to  justice:  justice 
therefore  must  needs  be  strongest,  both  in  her  own,  and  in  the  strength  of 
truth.  But  if  a  king  may  do  among  men  whatsoever  is  his  will  and  plea 
sure,  and  notwithstanding  be  unaccountable  to  men,  then  contrary  to  his 
magnified  wisdom  of  Zorobabel,  neither  truth  nor  justice,  but  the  king,  is 
strongest  of  all  other  things,  which  that  Persian  monarch  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  pride  and  glory,  durst  not  assume. 

Let  us  see  therefore  what  this  king  hath  to  affirm,  why  the  sentence  of 
justice,  and  the  weight  of  that  sword,  which  she  delivers  into  the  hands 
of  men,  should  be  more  partial  to  him  offending,  than  to  all  others  of  hu 
man  race.  First,  he  pleads,  that  "  no  law  of  God  or  man  gives  to  subjects 
any  power  of  judicature1  without  or  against  him."  Which  assertion  shall 
be  proved  in  every  part  to  be  most  untrue.  The  first  express  law  of  God 
given  to  mankind  was  that  to  Noah,  as  a  law,  in  general,  to  all  the  sons  of 
men.  And  by  that  most  ancient  and  universal  law,  "  Whosoever  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;"  we  find  here  no  exception. 
If  a  king  therefore  do  this,  to  a  king,  and  that  by  men  also,  the  same  shall 
be  done.  This  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  came  next,  several  times  is 
repeated,  and  in  one  place  remarkably,  Numb.  xxxv.  "  Ye  shall  take  no 
satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  but  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death : 
the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the 
blood  of  him  that  shed  it."  This  is  so  spoken  as  that  which  concerned  all 
Israel,  not  one  man  alone,  to  see  performed  ;  and  if  no  satisfaction  were  to 
be  taken,  then  certainly  no  exception.  Nay,  the  king,  when  they  should 
set  up  any,  was  to  observe  the  whole  law,  and  not  only  to  see  it  done,  but 
to  "  do  it ;  that  his  heart  might  not  be  lifted  up  above  his  brethren  ;"  to 
dream  of  vain  and  useless  prerogatives  or  exemptions,  whereby  the  law 
itself  must  needs  be  founded  in  unrighteousness. 

And  were  that  true,  which  is  most  false,  that  all  kings  are  the  Lord's 
anointed,  it  were  yet  absurd  to  think  that  the  anointment  of  God  should  be, 
as  it  were,  a  charm  against  law,  and  give  them  privilege,  who  punish 
others,  to  sin  themselves  unpunishably.  The  high  priest  was  the  Lord's 
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anointed  as  well  as  any  king,  and  with  the  same  consecrated  oil :  yet  Solo 
mon  had  put  to  death  Abiathar,  had  it  not  been  for  other  respects  than  that 
anointment.  If  God  himself  say  to  kings,  c<  touch  not  mine  anointed," 
meaning  his  chosen  people,  as  is  evident  in  that  psalm,  yet  no  man  will 
argue  thence,  that  he  protects  them  from  civil  laws  if  they  offend  ;  then 
certainly,  though  David  as  a  private  man,  and  in  his  own  cause,  feared  to 
lift  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  much  less  can  this  forbid  the  law, 
or  disarm  justice  from  having  legal  power  against  any  king.  No  other 
supreme  magistrate,  in  what  kind  of  government  soever,  lays  claim  to  any 
such  enormous  privilege  ;  wherefore  then  should  any  king,  who  is  but  one 
kind  of  magistrate,  and  set  over  the  people  for  no  other  end  than  they  ? 

Next  in  order  of  time  to  the  laws  of  Moses  are  those  of  Christ,  who 
declares  professedly  his  judicature  to  be  spiritual,  abstract  from  civil  ma 
nagements,  and  therefore  leaves  all  nations  to  their  own  particular  laws,  and 
way  of  government.  Yet  because  the  church  hath  a  kind  of  jurisdiction 
within  her  own  bounds,  and  that  also,  though  in  process  of  time  much  cor 
rupted  and  plainly  turned  into  a  corporal  judicature,  yet  much  approved  by 
this  king;  it  will  be  firm  enough  and  valid  against  him,  if  subjects,  by  the 
laws  of  church  also,  be  "  invested  with  a  power  of  judicature"  both  with 
out  and  against  their  king,  though  pretending,  and  by  them  acknowledged, 
"  next  and  immediately  under  Christ,  supreme  head  and  governor."  Theo- 
dosius,  one  of  the  best  Christian  emperors,  having  made  a  slaughter  of  the 
Thessalonians  for  sedition,  but  too  cruelly,  was  excommunicated  to  his  face 
by  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  his  subject ;  and  excommunion  is  the  utmost  of 
ecclesiastical  judicature,  a  spiritual  putting  to  death.  But  this,  ye  will  say, 
was  only  an  example.  Read  then  the  story ;  and  it  will  appear,  both  that 
Ambrose  avouched  it  for  the  law  of  God,  and  Theodosius  confessed  it  of 
his  own  accord  to  be  so ;  "  and  that  the  law  of  God  was  not  to  be  made 
void  in  him,  for  any  reverence  to  his  imperial  power."  From  hence,  not 
to  be  tedious,  I  shall  pass  into  our  own  land  of  Britain ;  and  show  that 
subjects  here  have  exercised  the  utmost  of  spiritual  judicature,  and  more 
than  spiritual,  against  their  kings,  his  predecessors.  Vortiger,  for  commit 
ting  incest  with  his  daughter,  was  by  St.  German,  at  that  time  his  subject, 
cursed  and  condemned  in  a  British  council  about  the  year  448 ;  and  there 
upon  soon  after  was  deposed.  Mauricus,  a  king  in  Wales,  for  breach  of 
oath  and  the  murder  of  Cynetus,  was  excommunicated  and  cursed,  with 
all  his  offspring,  by  Oudoceus,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  full  synod,  about  the 
year  560  ;  and  not  restored,  till  he  had  repented.  Morcant,  another  king 
in  Wales,  having  slain  Frioc  his  uncle,  was  fain  to  come  in  person,  and 
receive  judgment  from  the  same  bishop  and  his  clergy;  who  upon  his  peni 
tence  acquitted  him,  for  no  other  cause  than  lest  the  kingdom  should  be 
destitute  of  a  successor  in  the  royal  line.  These  examples  are  of  the  pri 
mitive,  British,  and  episcopal  church  ;  long  ere  they  had  any  commerce  or 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome.  What  power  afterwards  of  depos 
ing  kings,  and  so  consequently  of  putting  them  to  death,  was  assumed  and 
practised  by  the  canon  law,  I  omit,  as  a  thing  generally  known.  Certain 
ly,  if  whole  councils  of  the  Romish  church  have  in  the  midst  of  their  dim 
ness  discerned  so  much  of  truth,  as  to  decree  at  Constance,  and  at  Basil, 
and  many  of  them  to  avouch  at  Trent  also,  that  a  council  is  above  the  pope, 
and  may  judge  him,  though  by  them  not  denied  to  be  the  vicar  of  Christ , 
we  in  our  clearer  light  may  be  ashamed  not  to  discern  further,  that  a  par 
liament  is  by  all  equity  and  right  above  a  king,  and  may  judge  him,  whose 
reasons  and  pretensions  to  hold  of  God  only,  as  his  immediate  vicegerent, 
we  know  how  far  fetched  they  are,  and  insufficient. 
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As  for  the  laws  of  man,  it  would  ask  a  volume  to  repeat  all  that  might 
be  cited  in  this  point  against  him  from  all  antiquity.  In  Greece,  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  and  by  succession  king  of  Argos,  was  in  that  country 
judged  and  condemned  to  death  for  killing  his  mother :  whence  escaping, 
he  was  judged  again,  though  a  stranger,  before  the  great  council  of  Areopa 
gus  in  Athens.  And  this  memorable  act  of  judicature  was  the  first,  that 
brought  the  justice  of  that  grave  senate  into  fame  and  high  estimation  over 
all  Greece  for  many  ages  after.  And  in  the  same  city,  tyrants  were  to 
undergo  legal  sentence  by  the  laws  of  Solon.  The  kings  of  Sparta,  though 
descended  lineally  from  Hercules,  esteemed  a  god  among  them,  were  often 
judged,  and  sometimes  put  to  death,  by  the  most  just  and  renowned  laws 
of  Lycurgus ;  who,  though  a  king,  thought  it  most  unequal  to  bind  his 
subjects  by  any  law,  to  which  he  bound  not  himself.  In  Rome,  the  laws 
made  by  Valerius  Publicola,  soon  after  the  expelling  of  Tarquin  and  his 
race,  expelled  without  a  written  law,  the  law  being  afterward  written  ;  and 
what  the  senate  decreed  against  Nero,  that  he  should  be  judged  and  punish 
ed  according  to  the  laws  of  their  ancestors,  and  what  in  like  manner  was 
decreed  against  other  emperors,  is  vulgarly  known ;  as  it  was  known  to 
those  heathen,  and  found  just  by  nature  ere  any  law  mentioned  it.  And 
that  the  Christian  civil  law  warrants  like  power  of  judicature  to  subjects 
against  tyrants,  is  written  clearly  by  the  best  and  famousest  civilians.  For 
if  it  was  decreed  by  Theodosius,  and  stands  yet  firm  in  the  code  of  Justi 
nian,  that  the  law  is  above  the  emperor,  then  certainly  the  emperor  being 
under  law,  the  law  may  judge  him  ;  and  if  judge  him,  may  punish  him, 
proving  tyrannous :  how  else  is  the  law  above  him,  or  to  what  purpose ? 
These  are  necessary  deductions ;  and  thereafter  hath  been  done  in  all  ages 
and  kingdoms,  oftener  than  to  be  here  recited. 

But  what  need  we  any  further  search  after  the  law  of  other  lands,  for  that 
which  is  so  fully  and  so  plainly  set  down  lawful  in  our  own  ?  Where  ancient 
books  tell  us,  Bracton,  Fleta,  and  others,  that  the  king  is  under  law,  and 
inferior  to  his  court  of  parliament ;  that  although  his  place  u  to  do  justice" 
be  highest,  yet  that  he  stands  as  liable  "  to  receive  justice"  as  the  mean 
est  of  his  kingdom.  Nay,  Alfred  the  most  worthy  king,  and  by  some  ac 
counted  first  absolute  monarch  of  the  Saxons  here,  so  ordained  ;  as  is  cited 
out  of  an  ancient  law-book  called  the  "Mirror;"  in  "  Rights  of  the  King 
dom,"  p.  31,  where  it  is  complained  on  "as  the  sovereign  abuse  of  all," 
that  "  the  king  should  be  deemed  above  the  law,  whereas  he  ought  to  be 
the  subject  to  it  by  his  oath."  Of  which  oath  anciently  it  was  the  last 
clause,  that  the  king  "  should  be  as  liable,  and  obedient  to  suffer  right,  as 
others  of  his  people."  And  indeed  it  were  but  fond  and  senseless,  that  the 
king  should  be  accountable  to  every  petty  suit  in  lesser  courts,  as  we  all 
know  he  was,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  judicature  of  parliament  in  the 
main  matters  of  our  common  safety  or  destruction  ;  that  he  should  be  an 
swerable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law  for  any  wrong  done  to  a  private 
person,  and  not  answerable  in  court  of  parliament  for  destroying  the  whole 
kingdom.  By  all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  added,  as  in  an  argu 
ment  over-copious  rather  than  barren,  we  see  it  manifest  that  all  laws,  both 
of  God  and  man,  are  made  without  exemption  of  any  person  whomsoever; 
and  that  if  kings  presume  to  overtop  the  law  by  which  they  reign  for  the 
public  good,  they  are  by  law  to  be  reduced  into  order ;  and  that  can  no 
way  be  more  justly,  than  by  those  who  exalt  them  to  that  high  place.  For 
who  should  better  understand  their  own  laws,  and  when  they  are  transgrest, 
than  they  who  are  governed  by  them,  and  whose  consent  first  made  them? 
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And  who  can  have  more  right  to  take  knowledge  of  things  done  within  a 
free  nation,  than  they  within  themselves? 

Those  objected  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  we  swore,  not  to  his 
person,  but  as  it  was  invested  with  his  authority  ;  and  his  authority  was  by 
the  people  first  given  him  conditionally,  in  law,  and  under  law,  and  under 
oath  also  for  the  kingdom's  good,  and  not  otherwise  ;  the  oaths  then  were 
interchanged,  and  mutual ;  stood  and  fell  together ;  he  swore  fidelity  to  his 
trust ;  (not  as  a  deluding  ceremony,  but  as  a  real  condition  of  their  admit 
ting  him  for  king ;  and  the  conqueror  himself  swore  it  oftener  than  at  his 
crowning;)  they  swore  homage  and  fealty  to  his  person  in  that  trust. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  kingdom  should  be  further  bound  by  oaths 
to  him,  than  he  by  his  coronation  oath  to  us,  which  he  hath  every  way 
broken :  and  having  broken,  the  ancient  crown  oath  of  Alfred  above  men 
tioned  conceals  not  his  penalty. 

As  for  the  covenant,  if  that  be  meant,  certainly  no  discreet  person  can 
imagine  it  should  bind  us  to  him  in  any  stricter  sense  than  those  oaths  for 
merly.  The  acts  of  hostility,  which  we  received  from  him,  were  no  such 
dear  obligements,  that  we  should  owe  him  more  fealty  and  defence  for  being 
our  enemy,  than  we  could  before  when  we  took  him  only  for  a  king. 
They  were  accused  by  him  and  his  party,  to  pretend  liberty  and  reforma 
tion,  but  to  have  no  other  end  than  to  make  themselves  great,  and  to  de 
stroy  the  king's  person  and  authority.  For  which  reason  they  added  that 
third  article,  testifying  to  the  world,  that  as  they  were  resolved  to  endea 
vour  first  a  reformation  in  the  church,  to  extirpate  prelacy,  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  so  they  intended,  so 
far  as  it  might  consist  with  the  preservation  and  defence  of  these,  to  pre 
serve  the  king's  person  and  authority ;  but  not  otherwise.  As  far  as  this 
comes  to,  they  covenant  and  swear  in  the  sixth  article,  to  preserve  and  de 
fend  the  persons  and  authority  of  one  another,  and  all  those  that  enter  into 
that  league  ;  so  that  this  covenant  gives  no  unlimitable  exemption  to  the 
king's  person,  but  gives  to  all  as  much  defence  and  preservation  as  to  him, 
and  to  him  as  much  as  to  their  own  persons,  and  no  more ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  order  and  subordination  to  those  main  ends,  for  which  we  live  and  are 
a  nation  of  men  joined  in  society  either  Christian,  or  at  least  human.  But 
if  the  covenant  were  made  absolute,  to  preserve  and  defend  any  one  whom 
soever,  without  respect  had,  either  to  the  true  religion,  or  those  other  supe 
rior  things  to  be  defended  and  preserved  however,  it  cannot  then  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  covenant  was  rather  a  most  foolish,  hasty,  and  unlaw 
ful  vow,  than  a  deliberate  and  well-weighed  covenant ;  swearing  us  into 
labyrinths  and  repugnances,  no  way  to  be  solved  or  reconciled,  and  there 
fore  no  way  to  be  kept ;  as  first  offending  against  the  law  of  God,  to  vow 
the  absolute  preservation,  defence,  and  maintaining  of  one  man,  though  in 
his  sins  and  offences  never  so  great  and  heinous  against  God  or  his  neigh 
bour  ;  and  to  except  a  person  from  justice,  whereas  his  law  excepts  none. 
Secondly,  it  offends  against  the  law  of  this  nation,  wherein,  as  hath  been 
proved,  kings  in  receiving  justice,  and  undergoing  due  trial,  are  not  differ 
enced  from  the  meanest  subject.  Lastly,  it  contradicts  and  offends  against 
the  covenant  itself,  which  vows  in  the  fourth  article  to  bring  to  open  trial 
and  condign  punishment  all  those  that  shall  be  found  guilty  of  such  crimes 
and  delinquencies,  whereof  the  king,  by  his  own  letters  and  other  undenia 
ble  testimonies  not  brought  to  light  till  afterward,  was  found  and  convicted 
to  be  chief  actor  in  what  they  thought  him,  at  the  time  of  taking  that  cove 
nant,  to  be  overruled  only  by  evil  counsellors ;  and  those,  or  whomsoever 
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they  should  discover  to  be  principal,  they  vowed  to  try,  either  by  their 
own  "  supreme  judicatories,"  (for  so  even  then  they  called  them,)  "  or  by 
others  having  power  from  them  to  that  effect."  So  that  to  have  brought 
the  king  to  condign  punishment  hath  .not  broke  the  covenant,  but  it  would 
have  broke  the  covenant  to  have  saved  him  from  those  judicatories,  which 
both  nations  declared  in  that  covenant  to  be  supreme  against  any  person 
whatsoever.  And  besides  all  this,  to  swear  in  covenant  the  bringing  of  his 
evil  counsellors  and  accomplices  to  condign  punishment,  and  not  only  to 
leave  unpunished  and  untouched  the  grand  offender,  but  to  receive  him 
back  again  from  the  accomplishment  of  so  many  violences  and  mischiefs, 
dipped  from  head  to  foot,  and  stained  over  with  the  blood  of  thousands  that 
were  his  faithful  subjects,  forced  to  their  own  defence  against  a  civil  war 
by  him  first  raised  upon  them  ;  and  to  receive  him  thus,  in  this  gory  pickle, 
to  all  his  dignities  and  honours,  covering  the  ignominious  and  horrid  purple 
robe  of  innocent  blood,  that  sat  so  close  about  him,  with  the  glorious  purple 
of  royalty  and  supreme  rule,  the  reward  of  highest  excellence  and  virtue 
here  on  earth  ;  were  not  only  to  swear  and  covenant  the  performance  of  an 
unjust  vow,  the  strangest  and  most  impious  to  the  face  of  God,  but  were 
the  most  unwise  and  unprudential  act  as  to  civil  government.  For  so  long 
as  a  king  shall  find  by  experience,  that,  do  the  worst  he  can,  his  subjects, 
overawed  by  the  religion  of  their  own  covenant,  will  only  prosecute  his 
evil  instruments,  not  dare  to  touch  his  person  ;  and  that  whatever  hath  been 
on  his  part  offended  or  transgressed,  he  shall  come  off  at  last  with  the  same 
reverence  to  his  person,  and  the  same  honour  as  for  well  doing,  he  will  not 
fail  to  find  them  work ;  seeking  far  and  near,  and  inviting  to  his  court  all 
the  concourse  of  evil  counsellors,  or  agents,  that  may  be  found :  who, 
tempted  with  preferments  and  his  promise  to  uphold  them,  will  hazard 
easily  their  ewn  heads,  and  the  chance  of  ten  to  one  but  they  shall  prevail 
at  last,  over  men  so  quelled  and  fitted  to  be  slaves  by  the  false  conceit  of 
a  religious  covenant.  And  they  in  that  superstition  neither  wholly  yield 
ing,  nor  to  the  utmost  resisting,  at  the  upshot  of  all  their  foolish  war  and 
expense,  will  find  to  have  done  no  more  but  fetched  a  compass  only  of 
their  miseries,  ending  at  the  same  point  of  slavery,  and  in  the  same  dis 
tractions  wherein  they  first  begun.  But'when  kings  themselves  are  made 
as  liable  to  punishment  as  their  evil  counsellors,  it  will  be  both  as  danger 
ous  from  the  king  himself  as  from  his  parliament,  to  those  that  evil  counsel 
him :  and  they,  who  else  would  be  his  readiest  agents  in  evil,  will  then  not 
fear  to  dissuade  or  to  disobey  him,  not  only  in  respect  of  themselves  and 
their  own  lives,  which  for  his  sake  they  would  not  seem  to  value,  but  in 
respect  of  that  danger  which  the  king  himself  may  incur,'  whom  they  would 
seem  to  love  and  serve  with  greatest  fidelity.  On  all  these  grounds  there 
fore  of  the  covenant  itself,  whether  religious  or  political,  it  appears  likeliest, 
that  both  the  English  parliament  and  the  Scotch  commissioners,  thus  inter 
preting  the  covenant,  (as  indeed  at  that  time  they  were  the  best  and  most 
authentical  interpreters  joined  together,)  answered  the  king  unanimously, 
in  their  letter  dated  January  the  13th,  1645,  that  till  security  and  satisfac 
tion  first  given  to  both  kingdoms  for  the  blood  spilled,  for  the  Irish  rebels 
brought  over,  and  for  the  war  in  Ireland  by  him  fomented,  they  could  in 
nowise  yield  their  consent  to  his  return.  Here  was  satisfaction,  full  two 
years  and  upward  after  the  covenant  taken,  demanded  of  the  king  by  both 
nations  in  parliament  for  crimes  at  least  capital,  wherewith  they  charged 
him.  And  what  satisfaction  could  be  given  for  so  much  blood,  but  justice 
upon  him  that  spilled  it  ?  till  which  done,  they  neither  took  themselves 
VOL.  I.  69  2  v  2 
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bound  to  grant  him  the  exercise  of  his  regal  office  by  any  meaning  of  the 
covenant  which  they  then  declared,  (though  other  meanings  have  been 
since  contrived,)  nor  so  much  regarded  the  safety  of  his  person,  as  to  admit 
of  his  return  among  them  from  the  midst  of  those  whom  they  declared  to 
be  his  greatest  enemies ;  nay,  from  himself  as  from  an  actual  enemy,  not  as 
from  a  king,  they  demanded  security.  But  if  the  covenant,  all  this  not 
withstanding,  swore  otherwise  to  preserve  him  that  in  the  preservation  of 
true  religion  and  our  liberties,  against  which  he  fought,  if  not  in  arms,  yet 
in  resolution,  to  his  dying  day,  and  now  after  death  still  fights  again  in  this 
his  book,  the  covenant  was  better  broken,  than  he  saved.  And  God  hath 
testified  by  all  propitious  and  the  most  evident  sign,  whereby  in  these  latter 
times  he  is  wont  to  testify  what  pleases  him,  that  such  a  solemn  and  for 
many  ages  unexampled  act  of  due  punishment  was  no  mockery  of  justice, 
but  a  most  grateful  and  well-pleasing  sacrifice.  Neither  was  it  to  cover 
their  perjury,  as  he  accuses,  but  to  uncover  his  perjury  to  the  oath  of  his 
coronation. 

The  rest  of  his  discourse  quite  forgets  the  title  ;  and  turns  his  meditations 
upon  death  into  obloquy  and  bitter  vehemence  against  his  "  judges  and 
accusers ;"  imitating  therein,  not  our  Saviour,  but  his  grandmother  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  as  also  in  the  most  of  his  other  scruples,  exceptions,  and 
evasions ;  and  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  learnt,  as  it  were  by  heart,  or 
else  by  kind,  that  which  is  thought  by  his  admirers  to  be  the  most  virtu 
ous,  most  manly,  most  Christian,  and  most  martyr-like,  both  of  his  words 
and  speeches  here,  and  of  his  answers  and  behaviour  at  his  trial. 

"  It  is  a  sad  fate,"  he  saith,  "  to  have  his  enemies  both  accusers,  parties, 
and  judges."  Sad  indeed,  but  no  sufficient  plea  to  acquit  him  from  being 
so  judged.  For  what  malefactor  might  not  sometimes  plead  the  like  ?  If 
his  own  crimes  have  made  all  men  his  enemies,  who  else  can  judge  him  ? 
They  of  the  powder-plot  against  his  father  might  as  well  have  pleaded  the 
same.  Nay,  at  the  resurrection  it  may  as  well  be  pleaded,  that  the  saints, 
who  then  shall  judge  the  world,  are  "  both  enemies,  judges,  parties,  and 
accusers." 

So  much  he  thinks  to  abound  in  his  own  defence,  that  he  undertakes  an 
unmeasurable  task,  to  bespeak  "  the  singular  care  and  protection  of  God 
over  all  kings,"  as  being  the  greatest  patrons  of  law,  justice,  order,  and 
religion  on  earth.  But  what  patrons  they  be,  God  in  the  Scripture  oft 
enough  hath  expressed  ;  and  the  earth  itself  hath  too  long  groaned  under 
the  burden  of  their  injustice,  disorder,  and  irreligion.  Therefore  "  to  bind 
their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron,"  is  an  honour  be 
longing  to  his  saints  ;  not  to  build  Babel,  -(which  was  Nimrod's  work,  the 
first  king,  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,)  but  to  destroy  it, 
especially  that  spiritual  Babel ;  and  first  to  overcome  those  European  kings, 
which  receive  their  power,  not  from  God,  but  from  the  beast;  and  are 
counted  no  better  than  his  ten  horns.  "  These  shall  hate  the  great  whore," 
and  yet  "  shall  give  their  kingdoms  to  the  beast  that  carries  her ;  they  shall 
commit  fornication  with  her,"  and  yet  "  shall  burn  her  with  fire,"  and  yet 
"  shall  lament  the  fall  of  Babylon,"  where  they  fornicated  with  her.  Re 
velations  chap.  xvii.  and  xviii. 

Thus  shall  they  be  to  and  fro,  doubtful  and  ambiguous  in  all  their  do 
ings,  until  at  last,  "joining  their  armies  with  the  beast,"  whose  power  first 
raised  them,  they  shall  perish  with  him  by  the  "  King  of  kings,"  against 
whom  they  have  rebelled  ;  and  "  the  fowls  shall  eat  their  flesh."  This  is 
their  doom  written,  Rev.  xix.  and  the  utmost  that  we  find  concerning  them 
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in  these  latter  days ;  which  we  have  much  more  cause  to  believe,  than  his 
unwarranted  revelation  here,  prophesying  what  shall  follow  after  his  death, 
with  the  spirit  of  enmity,  not  of  St.  John. 

He  would  fain  bring  us  out  of  conceit  with  the  good  success,  which  God 
hath  vouchsafed  us.  We  measure  not  our  cause  by  our  success,  but  our 
success  by  our  cause.  Yet  certainly  in  a  good  cause  success  is  a  good 
confirmation ;  for  God  hath  promised  it  to  good  men  almost  in  every  leaf 
of  Scripture.  If  it  argue  not  for  us,  we  are  sure  it  argues  not  against 
us  ;  but  as  much  or  more  for  us,  than  ill  success  argues  for  them  ;  for  to  the 
wicked  God  hath  denounced  ill  success  in  all  they  take  in  hand. 

He  hopes  much  of  those  "  softer  tempers,"  as  he  calls  them,  and  "  less 
advantaged  by  his  ruin,  that  their  consciences  do  already"  gripe  them.  It 
is  true,  there  be  a  sort  of  moody,  hotbrained,  and  always  unedified  con 
sciences  ;  apt  to  engage  their  leaders  into  great  and  dangerous  affairs  past 
retirement,  and  then  upon  a  sudden  qualm  and  swimming  of  their  con 
science,  to  betray  them  basely  in  the  midst  of  what  was  chiefly  undertaken 
for  their  sakes.*  Let  such  men  never  meet  with  any  faithful  parliament  to 
hazard  for  them ;  never  with  any  noble  spirit  to  conduct  and  lead  them  out; 
but  let  them  live  and  die  in  servile  condition  and  their  scrupulous  queasi- 
ness,  if  no  instruction  will  confirm  them !  Others  there  be,  in  whose  con 
sciences  the  loss  of  gain,  and  those  advantages  they  hoped  for,  hath  sprung 
a  sudden  leak.  These  are  they  that  cry  out,  the  covenant  broken !  and  to 
keep  it  better  slide  back  into  neutrality,  or  join  actually  with  incendiaries 
and  malignants.  But  God  hath  eminently  begun  to  punish  those,  first  in 
Scotland,  then  in  Ulster,  who  have  provoked  him  with  the  most  hateful 
kind  of  mockery,  to  break  his  covenant  under  pretence  of  strictest  keeping 
it;  and  hath  subjected  them  to  those  malignants,  with  whom  they  scrupled 
not  to  be  associates.  In  God  therefore  we  shall  not  fear  what  their  false 
fraternity  can  do  against  us. 

He  seeks  again  with  cunning  words  to  turn  our  success  into  our  sin. 
But  might  call  to  mind,  that  the  Scripture  speaks  of  those  also,  who  "  when 
God  slew  them,  then  sought  him;"  yet  did  but  "flatter  him  with  their 
mouth,  and  lied  to  him  with  their  tongues ;  for  their  heart  was  not  right 
with  him."  And  there  was  one,  who  in  the  time  of  his  affliction  trespassed 
more  against  God.  This  was  that  king  Ahaz. 

He  glories  much  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies ;  so  did  his  grand 
mother  at  her  death.  Wise  men  would  sooner  have  believed  him,  had  he 
not  so  often  told  us  so.  But  he  hopes  to  erect  "the  trophies  of  his  charity 
over  us."  And  trophies  of  charity  no  doubt  will  be  as  glorious  as  trumpets 
before  the  alms  of  hypocrites ;  and  more  especially  the  trophies  of  such  an 
aspiring  charity,  as  offers  in  his  prayer  to  share  victory  with  God's  com 
passion,  which  is  over  all  his  works.  Such  prayers  as  these  may  haply 
catch  the  people,  as  was  intended  :  but  how  they  please  God  is  to  be  much 
doubted,  though  prayed  in  secret,  much  less  written  to  be  divulged.  WThich 
perhaps  may  gain  him  after  death  a  short,  contemptible,  and  soon  fading 
reward  ;  not  what  he  aims  at,  to  stir  the  constancy  and  solid  firmness  of  any 
wise  man,  or  to  unsettle  the  conscience  of  any  knowing  Christian,  (if  he 
could  ever  aim  at  a  thing  so  hopeless,  and  above  the  genius  of  his  cleric 
elocution,)  but  to  catch  the  worthless  approbation  of  an  inconstant,  irrational, 
and  image-doting  rabble  ;  that  like  a  credulous  and  hapless  herd,  begotten 
to  servility,  and  enchanted  with  these  popular  institutes  of  tyranny,  sub- 

*  A  severe  rebuke  this  to  the  Presbyterians. 
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scribed  with  a  new  device  of  the  king's  picture  at  his  prayers,  hold  out 
both  their  ears  with  such  delight  and  ravishment  to  be  stigmatized  and 
bored  through,  in  witness  of  their  own  voluntary  and  beloved  baseness. 
The  rest,  whom  perhaps  ignorance  without  malice,  or  some  error,  less  than 
fatal,  hath  for  the  time  misled,  on  this  side  sorcery  or  obduration,  may  find 
the  grace  and  good  guidance,  to  bethink  themselves  and  recover. 
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A  DEFENCE 

OP 

THE   PEOPLE   OF   ENGLAND, 

IN  ANSWER  TO  SALMASIUS'S  DEFENCE  OF  THE  KING.* 

[FIRST  PUBLISHED  1692.] 

THE  PREFACE. 

ALTHOUGH  I  fear,  lest,  if  in  defending  the  people  of  England,  I  should  be 
as  copious  in  words,  and  empty  of  matter,  as  most  men  think  Salmasius 
has  been  in  his  defence  of  the  king,  I  might  seem  to  deserve  justly  to  be 
accounted  a  verbose  and  silly  defender ;  yet  since  no  man  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  make  so  much  haste,  though  in  the  handling  but  of  any  ordinary 
subject,  as  not  to  premise  some  introduction  at  least,  according  as  the  weight 
of  the  subject  requires ;  if  I  take  the  same  course  in  handling  almost  the 
greatest  subject  that  ever  was  (without  being  too  tedious  in  it)  I  am  in 
hopes  of  attaining  two  things,  which  indeed  I  earnestly  desire :  the  one,  not 
to  be  at  all  wanting,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  this  most  noble  cause,  and  most 
worthy  to  be  recorded  to  all  future  ages :  the  other,  that  I  may  appear  to 
have  avoided  myself  that  frivolousness  of  matter,  and  redundancy  of  words, 
which  I  blame  in  my  antagonist.  For  I  am  about  to  discourse  of  matters, 
neither  inconsiderable  nor  common ;  but  how  a  most  potent  king,  after  he 
had  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  given  a  shock  to  its  religion, 
and  begun  to  rule  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  was  at  last  subdued  in  the 
field  by  his  own  subjects,  who  had  undergone  a  long  slavery  under  him  ; 
how  afterwards  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  when  he  gave  no  ground,  either 
by  words  or  actions,  to  hope  better  things  of  him,  he  was  finally  by  the 
supreme  council  of  the  kingdom  condemned  to  die,  and  beheaded  before 
the  very  gates  of  the  royal  palace.  I  shall  likewise  relate  (which  will  much 
conduce  to  the  easing  men's  minds  of  a  great  superstition)  by  what  right, 
especially  according  to  our  law,  this  judgment  was  given,  and  all  these 
matters  transacted :  and  shall  easily  defend  my  valiant  and  worthy  country 
men  (who  have  extremely  well  deserved  of  all  subjects  and  nations  in  the 
world)  from  the  most  wicked  calumnies  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  railers, 
and  especially  from  the  reproaches  of  this  most  vain  and  empty  sophister, 
who  sets  up  for  a  captain  and  ringleader  to  all  the  rest.  For  what  king's 
majesty  sitting  upon  an  exalted  throne,  ever  shone  so  brightly,  as  that  of 
the  people  of  England  then  did,  when  shaking  off  that  old  superstition, 
which  had  prevailed  a  long  time,  they  gave  judgment  upon  the  king  him 
self,  or  rather  upon  an  enemy  who  had  been  their  king,  caught  as  it  were 

*  This  translation  of  the  author's  "  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano,"  Mr.  Toland  as 
cribes  to  Mr.  Washington,  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple. 
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in  a  net  by  his  own  laws,  (who  alone  of  all  mortals  challenged  to  himself 
impunity  by  a  divine  right,)  and  scrupled  not  to  inflict  the  same  punish 
ment  upon  him,  being  guilty,  which  he  would  have  inflicted  upon  any  other  ? 
But  why  do  I  mention  these  things  as  performed  by  the  people,  which 
almost  open  their  voice  themselves,  and  testify  the  presence  of  God  through 
out?  who,  as  often  as  it  seems  good  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  uses  to  throw 
down  proud  and  unruly  kings,  exalting  themselves  above  the  condition  of 
human  nature,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  them  and  all  their  family.  By  his 
manifest  impulse  being  set  on  work  to  recover  our  almost  lost  liberty,  fol 
lowing  him  as  our  guide,  and  adoring  the  impresses  of  his  divine  power 
manifested  upon  all  occasions,  we  went  on  in  no  obscure,  but  an  illustrious 
passage,  pointed  out  and  made  plain  to  us  by  God  himself.  Which  things, 
if  I  should  so  much  as  hope  by  any  diligence  or  ability  of  mine,  such  as  it 
is,  to  discourse  of  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  to  commit  them  so  to  writing,  as 
that  perhaps  all  nations  and  all  ages  may  read  them,  it  would  be  a  very 
vain  thing  in  me.  For  what  style  can  be  august  and  magnificent  enough, 
what  man  has  parts  sufficient  to  undertake  so  great  a  task  ?  Since  we  find 
by  experience,  that  in  so  many  ages  as  are  gone  over  the  world,  there  has 
been  but  here  and  there  a  man  found,  who  has  been  able  worthily  to  recount 
the  actions  of  great  heroes,  and  potent  states ;  can  any  man  have  so  good 
an  opinion  of  his  own  talents,  as  to  think  himself  capable  to  reach  these 
glorious  and  wonderful  works  of  Almighty  God,  by  any  language,  by  any 
style  of  his  ?  Which  enterprise,  though  some  of  the  eminent  persons  in 
our  commonwealth  have  prevailed  upon  me  by  their  authority  to  undertake, 
and  would  have  it  be  my  business  to  vindicate  with  my  pen  against  envy 
and  calumny,  (which  are  proof  against  arms)  those  glorious  performances 
of  theirs,  (whose  opinion  of  me  I  take  as  a  very  great  honour,  that  they 
should  pitch  upon  me  before  others  to  be  serviceable  in  this  kind  of  those 
most  valiant  deliverers  of  my  native  country ;  and  true  it  is,  that  from  my 
very  youth,  I  have  been  bent  extremely  upon  such  sort  of  studies,  as  in 
clined  me,  if  not  to  do  great  things  myself,  at  least  to  celebrate  those  that 
did,)  yet  as  having  no  confidence  in  any  such  advantages,  I  have  recourse 
to  the  divine  assistance ;  and  invoke  the  great  and  holy  God,  the  giver  of 
all  good  gifts,  that  I  may  as  substantially,  and  as  truly,  discourse  and  refute 
the  sauciness  and  lies  of  this  foreign  declamator,  as  our  noble  generals 
piously  and  successfully  by  force  of  arms  broke  the  king's  pride,  and  his 
unruly  domineering,  and  afterwards  put  an  end  to  both  by  inflicting  a  me 
morable  punishment  upon  himself,  and  as  thoroughly  as  a  single  person  did 
with  ease  but  of  late  confute  and  confound  the  king  himself  rising  as  it  were 
from  the  grave,  and  recommending  himself  to  the  people  in  a  book  pub 
lished  after  his  death,  with  new  artifices  and  allurements  of  words  and  ex 
pressions.  Which  antagonist  of  mine,  though  he  be  a  foreigner,  and, 
though  he  deny  it  a  thousand  times  over,  but  a  poor  grammarian ;  yet  not 
contented  with  a  salary  due  to  him  in  that  capacity,  chose  to  turn  a  prag 
matical  coxcomb,  and  not  only  to  intrude  in  state-affairs,  but  into  the  affairs 
of  a  foreign  state :  though  he  brings  along  with  him  neither  modesty,  nor 
understanding,  nor  any  other  qualification  requisite  in  so  great  an  arbitrator, 
but  sauciness,  and  a  little  grammar  only.  Indeed  if  he  had  published  here, 
and  in  English,  the  same  things  as  he  has  now  wrote  in  Latin,  such  as  it 
is,  I  think  no  man  would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  return  an  answer 
to  them,  but  would  partly  despise  them  as  common,  and  exploded  over  and 
over  already,  and  partly  abhor  them  as  sordid  and  tyrannical  maxims,  not 
to  be  endured  even  by  the  most  abject  of  slaves:  nay,  men  that  have  sided 
with  the  king,  would  have  had  these  thoughts  of  his  book.  But  since  he 
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has  swoln  it  to  a  considerable  bulk,  and  dispersed  it  among  foreigners,  who 
are  altogether  ignorant  of  our  affairs  and  constitution ;  it  is  fit  that  they  who 
mistake  them,  should  be  better  informed  ;  and  that  he,  who  is  so  very  for 
ward  to  speak  ill  of  others,  should  be  treated  in  his  own  kind. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  we  did  not  then  attack  him  sooner,  why  we  suffered 
him  to  triumph  so  long,  and  pride  himself  in  our  silence  ?  For  others  I  am 
not  to  answer ;  for  myself  I  can  boldly  say,  that  I  had  neither  words  nor 
arguments  long  to  seek  for  the  defence  of  so  good  a  cause,  if  I  had  enjoyed 
such  a  measure  of  health,  as  would  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  writing. 
And  being  but  weak  in  body,  I  am  forced  to  write  by  piecemeal,  and  break 
off  almost  every  hour,  though  the  subject  be  such  as  requires  an  uninter- 
mitted  study  and  intenseness  of  mind.  But  though  this  bodily  indisposition 
may  be  a  hindrance  to  me  in  setting  forth  the  just  praises  of  my  most 
worthy  countrymen,  who  have  been  the  saviours  of  their  native  country, 
and  whose  exploits,  worthy  of  immortality,  are  already  famous  all  the  world 
over ;  yet  I  hope  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  me  to  defend  them  from 
the  insolence  of  this  silly  little  scholar,  and  from  that  saucy  tongue  of  his, 
at  least.  Nature  and  laws  would  be  in  an  ill  case,  if  slavery  should  find 
what  to  say  for  itself,  and  liberty  be  mute  :  and  if  tyrants  should  find  men 
to  plead  for  them,  and  they  that  can  master  and  vanquish  tyrants,  should 
not  be  able  to  find  advocates.  And  it  were  a  deplorable  thing  indeed,  if 
the  reason  mankind  is  endued  withal,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  should 
not  furnish  more  arguments  for  men's  preservation,  for  their  deliverance, 
and,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear,  for  making  them  equal 
to  one  another,  than  for  their  oppression,  and  for  their  utter  ruin  under  the 
domineering  power  of  one  single  person.  Let  me  therefore  enter  upon  this 
noble  cause  with  a  cheerfulness,  grounded  upon  this  assurance,  that  my 
adversary's  cause  is  maintained  by  nothing  but  fraud,  fallacy,  ignorance, 
and  barbarity ;  whereas  mine  has  light,  truth,  reason,  the  practice  and  the 
learning  of  the  best  ages  of  the  world,  of  its  side. 

But  now,  having  said  enough  for  an  introduction,  since  we  have  to  do 
with  critics,  let  us  in  the  first  place  consider  the  title  of  this  choice  piece : 
"  Defensio  Regia  pro  Car.  Primo,  ad  Car.  Secundum  :  a  Royal  Defence 
(or  the  king's  defence)  for  Charles  the  First,  to  Charles  the  Second."  You 
undertake  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  whoever  you  are  ;  to  plead  the  father's 
cause  before  his  own  son  :  a  hundred  to  one  but  you  carry  it.  But  I  sum 
mon  you,  Salmasius,  who  heretofore  skulked  under  a  wrong  name,  and  now 
go  by  no  name  at  all,  to  appear  before  another  tribunal,  and  before  other 
judges,  where  perhaps  you  may  not  hear  those  little  applauses,  which  you 
used  to  be  so  fond  of  in  your  school.  But  why  this  royal  defence  dedi 
cated  to  the  king's  own  son  ?  We  need  not  put  him  to  the  torture ;  he 
confesses  why.  "  At  the  king's  charge,"  says  he.  0  mercenary  and 
chargeable  advocate  !  could  you  not  afford  to  write  a  defence  for  Charles 
the  father,  whom  you  pretend  to  have  been  the  best  of  kings,  to  Charles  the 
son,  the  most  indigent  of  all  kings,  but  it  must  be  at  the  poor  king's  own 
charge  ?  But  though  you  are  a  knave,  you  would  not  make  yourself  ridi 
culous  in  calling  it  the  king's  defence ;  for  you  having  sold  it,  it  is  no  longer 
yours,  but  the  king's  indeed  :  who  bought  it  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  ja- 
cobusses,  a  great  sum  for  a  poor  king  to  disburse.  I  know  very  well  what 
I  say :  and  it  is  well  enough  known  who  brought  the  gold,  and  the  purse 
wrought  with  beads :  we  know  who  saw  you  reach  out  greedy  fists,  under 
pretence  of  embracing  the  king's  chaplain,  who  brought  the  present,  but 
indeed  to  embrace  the  present  itself,  and  by  accepting  it  to  exhaust  almost 
all  the  king's  treasury. 
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But  now  the  man  comes  himself,  the  door  creaks,  the  actor  comes  upon 
the  stage. 

In  silence  now,  and  with  attention  wait, 

That  ye  may  learn  what  th'  Eunuch  has  to  prate. Terent. 

For  whatever  the  matter  is  with  him,  he  blusters  more  than  ordinary. 
"  A  horrible  message  had  lately  struck  our  ears,  but  our  minds  more,  with 
a  heinous  wound  concerning  a  parricide  committed  in  England  in  the  per 
son  of  a  king,  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  sacrilegious  men."  Indeed  that 
horrible  message  must  either  have  had  a  much  longer  sword  than  that  which 
Peter  drew,  or  those  ears  must  have  been  of  a  wonderful  length,  that  it 
could  wound  at  such  a  distance  ;  for  it  could  not  so  much  as  in  the  least 
offend  any  ears  but  those  of  an  ass.  For  what  harm  is  it  to  you,  that  are 
foreigners  ?  are  any  of  you  hurt  by  it,  if  we  amongst  ourselves  put  our  own 
enemies,  our  own  traitors  to  death,  be  they  commoners,  noblemen,  or  kings  ? 
Do  you,  Salmasius,  let  alone  what  does  not  concern  you :  for  I  have  a  hor 
rible  message  to  bring  of  you  too ;  which  I  am  mistaken  if  it  strike  not  a 
more  heinous  wound  into  the  ears  of  all  grammarians  and  critics,  provided 
they  have  any  learning  and  delicacy  in  them,  to  wit,  your  crowding  so 
many  barbarous  expressions  together  in  one  period  in  the  person  of  (Aris- 
tarchus)  a  grammarian  ;  and  that  so  great  a  critic  as  you,  hired  at  the  king's 
charge  to  write  a  defence  of  the  king  his  father,  should  not  only  set  so  ful 
some  a  preface  before  it,  much  like  those  lamentable  ditties  that  used  to  be 
sung  at  funerals,  and  which  can  move  compassion  in  none  but  a  coxcomb  ; 
but  in  the  very  first  sentence  should  provoke  your  readers  to  laughter  with 
so  many  barbarisms  all  at  once.  "Persona  regis,"  you  cry.  Where  do 
you  find  any  such  Latin  ?  or  are  you  telling  us  some  tale  or  other  of  a  Per- 
kin  Warbec.  who,  taking  upon  him  the  person  of  a  king,  has,  forsooth, 
committed  some  horrible  parricide  in  England  ?  which  expression,  though 
dropping  carelessly  from  your  pen,  has  more  truth  in  it  than  you  are  aware 
of.  For  a  tyrant  is  but  like  a  king  upon  a  stage,  a  man  in  a  vizor,  and  act 
ing  the  part  of  a  king  in  a  play ;  he  is  not  really  a  king.  But  as  for  these 
gallicisms,  that  are  so  frequent  in  your  book,  I  won't  lash  you  for  them 
myself,  for  I  am  not  at  leisure  ;  but  shall  deliver  you  over  to  your  fellow- 
grammarians,  to  be  laughed  to  scorn  and  whipped  by  them.  What  follows 
is  much  more  heinous,  that  what  was  decreed  by  our  supreme  magistracy 
to  be  done  to  the  king,  should  be  said  by  you  to  have  been  done  "  by  a 
wicked  conspiracy  of  sacrilegious  persons."  Have  you  the  impudence, 
you  rogue,  to  talk  at  this  rate  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  chief  magis 
trates  of  a  nation,  that  lately  was  a  most  potent  kingdom,  and  is  now  a 
more  potent  commonwealth  ?  Whose  proceedings  no  king  ever  took  upon 
him  by  word  of  mouth,  or  otherwise,  to  villify  and  set  at  nought.  The  il 
lustrious  states  of  Holland  therefore,  the  genuine  offspring  of  those  deliver 
ers  of  their  country,  have  deservedly  by  their  edict  condemned  to  utter 
darkness  this  defence  of  tyrants,  so  pernicious  to  the  liberty  of  all  nations ; 
the  author  of  which  every  free  state  ought  to  forbid  their  country,  or  to 
banish  out  of  it ;  and  that  state  particularly  that  feeds  with  a  stipend  so 
ungrateful  and  so  savage  an  enemy  to  their  commonwealth,  whose  very 
fundamentals,  and  the  causes  of  their  becoming  a  free  state,  this  fellow  en 
deavours  to  undermine  as  well  as  ours,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
subvert  both ;  loading  with  calumnies  the  most  worthy  asserters  of  liberty 
there,  under  our  names.  Consider  with  yourselves,  ye  most  illustrious 
states  of  the  United  Netherlands,  who  it  was  that  put  this  asserter  of  kingly 
power  uoon  setting  pen  to  paper?  who  it  was,  that  but  lately  began  to  play 
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Rex  in  your  country?  what  counsels  were  taken,  what  endeavours  used, 
and  what  disturbances  ensued  thereupon  in  Holland  ?  and  to  what  pass 
things  might  have  been  brought  by  this  time  ?  How  slavery  and  a  new 
master  were  ready  prepared  for  you  ;  and  how  near  expiring  that  liberty 
of  yours,  asserted  and  vindicated  by  so  many  years  war  and  toil,  would 
have  been  ere  now,  if  it  had  not  taken  breath  again  by  the  timely  death  of 
a  certain  rash  young  gentleman.  But  our  author  begins  to  strut  again,  and 
to  feign  wonderful  tragedies ;  "  whomsoever  this  dreadful  news  reached, 
(to  wit,  the  news  of  Salmasius's  parricidial  barbarisms,)  all  of  a  sudden,  as 
if  they  had  been  struck  with  lightning,  their  hair  stood  an  end,  and  their 
tongues  clove  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth.'7  Which  let  natural  philosophers 
take  notice  of,  (for  this  secret  in  nature  was  never  discovered  before,)  that 
lightning  makes  men's  hair  stand  on  end.  But  who  knows  not  that  little 
effeminate  minds  are  apt  to  be  amazed  at  the  news  of  any  extraordinary 
great  action ;  and  that  then  they  show  themselves  to  be,  what  they  really 
were  before,  no  better  than  so  many  stocks  ?  "  Some  could  not  refrain 
from  tears ;"  some  little  women  at  court,  I  suppose,  or  if  there  be  any  more 
effeminate  than  they,  of  whose  number  Salmasius  himself  being  one,  is  by  a 
new  metamorphis  become  a  fountain  near  akin  to  his  name,  (Salmacis,)  and 
with  his  counterfeit  flood  of  tears  prepared  over  night,  endeavours  to  emas 
culate  generous  minds :  I  advise  therefore,  and  wish  them  to  have  a  care ; 

Infamis  ne  quern  maid  fortibus  undis 

»  Salmacis  enervet. 

Ne,  si  vir  cum  venerit,  exeat  indd 

Semivir,  et  tactis  subito  mollescat  in  undis. 

Abstain,  as  manhood  you  esteem, 
From  Salmacis'  pernicious  stream : 
If  but  one  moment  there  you  stay, 
Too  dear  you'll  for  your  bathing  pay. — 
Depart  nor  man  nor  woman,  but  a  sight 
Disgracing  both,  a  loath'd  hermaphrodite. 

"  They  that  had  more  courage"  (which  yet  he  expresses  in  miserable 
bald  Latin,  as  if  he  could  not  so  much  as  speak  of  men  of  courage  and 
magnanimity  in  proper  words)  "  were  set  on  fire  with  indignation  to  that 
degree,  that  they  could  hardly  contain  themselves."  Those  furious  Hec 
tors  we  value  not  of  a  rush.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  rout  such  bullies 
in  the  field  with  a  true  sober  courage ;  a  courage  becoming  men  that  can 
qontain  themselves,  and  are  in  their  right  wits.  "  There  were  none  that 
did  not  curse  the  authors  of  so  horrible  a  villany."  But  yet,  you  say,  their 
tongues  clove  to  the  roof  of  their  mouths ;  and  if  you  mean  this  of  our 
fugitives  only,  I  wish  they  had  clove  there  to  this  day ;  for  we  know  very 
well,  that  there  is  nothing  more  common  with  them,  than  to  have  their 
mouths  full  of  curses  and  imprecations,  which  indeed  all  good  men  abomi 
nate,  but  withal  despise.  As  for  others,  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  when 
they  heard  the  news  of  our  having  inflicted  a  capital  punishment  upon  the 
king,  there  should  any  be  found,  especially  in  a  free  state,  so  naturally- 
adapted  to  slavery  as  either  to  speak  ill  of  us,  or  so  much  as  to  censure  what 
we  had  done.  Nay,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  all  good  men  applauded 
us,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  so  illustrious,  so  exalted  a  piece  of  justice  ; 
and  for  a  caution  so  very  useful  to  other  princes. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  for  those  fierce,  those  steel-hearted  men,  that,  you 
say,  take  on  for,  and  bewail  so  pitifully,  the  lamentable  and  wonderful 
death  I  know  not  who ;  them  I  say,  together  with  their  tinkling  advocate, 
the  dullest  that  ever  appeared  since  the  name  of  a  king  was  born  and 
known  in  the  world,  we  shall  even  let  whine  on,  till  they  cry  their  eyes 
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out.    But  in  the  mean  time,  what  schoolboy,  what  little  insignificant  monk, 
could  not  have  made  a  more  elegant  speech  for  the  king,  and  in  better 
Latin,  than  this  royal  advocate  has  done  ?     But  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to 
make  such  particular  animadversions  upon  his  childishness  and  frenzies 
throughout  his  book,  as  I  do  here  upon  a  few  in  the  beginning  of  it; 
which  yet  I  would  be  willing  enough  to  do,  (for  we  hear  that  he  is  swelled 
with  pride  and  conceit  to  the  utmost  degree  imaginable,)  if  the  undigested 
and  immethodical  bulk  of  his  book  did  not  protect  him.     He  was  resolved 
to  take  a  course  like  the  soldier  in  Terence,  to  save  his  bacon  ;  and  it  was 
very  cunning  in  him,  to  stuff  his  book  with  so  much  puerility,  and  so  many 
silly  whimsies,  that  it  might  nauseate  the  smartest  man  in  the  world  to 
death  to  take  notice  of  them  all.     Only  I  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
give  a  specimen  of  him  in  the  preface  ;  and  to  let  the  serious  reader  have 
a  taste  of  him  at  first,  that  he  might  guess  by  the  first  dish  that  is  served 
up,  how  noble  an  entertainment  the  rest  are  like  to  make  ;  and  that  he  may 
imagine  with  himself  what  an  infinite  number  of  fooleries  and  impertinen- 
cies  must  needs  be  heaped  up  together  in  the  body  of  the  book,  when  they 
stand  so  thick  in  the  very  entrance  into  it,  wrhere,  of  all  other  places,  they 
ought  to  have  been  shunned.    His  tittle-tattle  that  follows,  and  his  sermons 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  wormeaten,  I  can  easily  pass  by;  as  for  any  thing 
in  them  relating  to  us,  we  doubt  not  in  the  least,  but  that  what  has  been  writ 
ten  and  published  by  authority  of  parliament,  will  have  far  greater  weight 
with  all  wise  and  sober  men,  than  the  calumnies  and  lies  of  one  single  im 
pudent  little  fellow ;  who  being  hired  by  our  fugitives,  their  country's  ene 
mies,  has  scraped  together,  and  not  scrupled  to  publish  in  print,  whatever 
little  story  any  one  of  them  that  employed  him  put  into  his  head.    And  that 
all  men  may  plainly  see  how  little  conscience  he  makes  of  setting  down 
any  thing  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  I  desire  no  other  witness  than  Sal- 
masius  himself. 

In  his  book,  entitled,  "  Apparatus  contra  Primatum  PapaB,"  he  says, 
"  there  are  most  weighty  reasons  why  the  church  ought  to  lay  aside  epis 
copacy,  and  return  to  the  apostolical  institution  of  presbyters :  that  a  far 
greater  mischief  has  been  introduced  into  the  church  by  episcopacy,  than 
the  schisms  themselves  were,  which  wTere  before  apprehended :  that  the 
plague  which  episcopacy  introduced,  depressed  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  under  a  miserable  tyranny ;  nay,  had  put  a  yoke  even  upon  the 
necks  of  kings  and  princes :  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  church, 
if  the  whole  hierarchy  itself  were  extirpated,  than  if  the  pope  only,  who  is 
the  head  of  it,  were  laid  aside,"  page  160.  "  That  it  would  be  very  much 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  if  episcopacy  were  taken  away,  together  with 
the  papacy :  that  if  episcopacy  were  once  taken  down,  the  papacy  would 
fall  of  itself,  as  being  founded  upon  it,"  page  171.  He  says,  "he  can 
show  very  good  reasons  why  episcopacy  ought  to  be  put  down  in  those 
kingdoms  that  have  renounced  the  pope's  supremacy ;  but  that  he  can  see 
no  reason  for  retaining  it  there :  that  a  reformation  is  not  entire,  that  is 
defective  in  this  point:  that  no  reason  can  be  alleged,  no  probable  cause 
assigned,  why  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  being  once  disowned,  episcopacy 
should  notwithstanding  be  retained,"  page  197. — Though  he  had  wrote 
all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  this  effect,  but  four  years  ago,  he  is  now 
become  so  vain  and  so  impudent  withal,  as  to  accuse  the  parliament  of 
England,  "  for  not  only  turning  the  bishops  out  of  the  house  of  lords,  but 
for  abolishing  episcopacy  itself."  Nay,  he  persuades  us  to  receive  episco 
pacy,  and  defends  it  by  the  very  same  reasons  and  arguments,  which  with  a 
great  deal  of  earnestness  he  had  confuted  himself  in  that  former  book ;  to  wit, 
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"  that  bishops  were  necessary  and  ought  to  have  been  retained,  to  prevent 
the  springing  up  of  a  thousand  pernicious  sects  and  heresies."  Crafty 
turncoat !  are  you  not  ashamed  to  shift  hands  thus  in  things  that  are  sacred, 
and  (I  had  almost  said)  to  betray  the  church ;  whose  most  solemn  institu 
tions  you  seem  to  have  asserted  and  vindicated  with  so  much  noise,  that 
when  it  should  seem  for  your  interest  to  change  sides,  you  might  undo  and 
subvert  all  again  with  the  more  disgrace  and  infamy  to  yourself?  It  is 
notoriously  known,  that  when  both  houses  of  parliament,  being  extremely 
desirous  to  reform  the  church  of  England  by  the  pattern  of  our  reformed 
churches,  had  resolved  to  abolish  episcopacy,  the  king  first  interposed,  and 
afterwards  waged  war  against  them  chiefly  for  that  very  cause ;  which 
proved  fatal  to  him.  Go  now  and  boast  of  your  having  defended  the  king ; 
who,  that  you  might  the  better  defend  him,  do  now  openly  betray  and  im 
pugn  the  cause  of  the  church,  whose  defence  you  yourself  had  formerly  un 
dertaken  ;  and  whose  severest  censures  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  you. 

As  for  the  present  form  of  our  government,  since  such  a  foreign  insigni 
ficant  professor  as  you,  having  laid  aside  your  boxes  and  desks  stuffed 
with  nothing  but  trifles,  which  you  might  have  spent  your  time  better  in 
putting  into  order,  will  needs  turn  busybody,  and  be  troublesome  in  other 
men's  matters,  I  shall  return  you  this  answer,  or  rather  not  to  you,  but  to 
them  that  are  wiser  than  yourself,  viz.  That  the  form  of  it  is  such  as  our 
present  distractions  will  admit  of;  not  such  as  were  to  be  wished,  but  such 
as  the  obstinate  divisions,  that  are  amongst  us,  will  bear.  What  state 
soever  is  pestered  with  factions,  and  defends  itself  by  force  of  arms,  is  very 
just  in  having  regard  to  those  only  that  are  sound  and  untainted,  and  in 
overlooking  or  secluding  the  rest,  be  they  of  the  nobility  or  the  common 
people;  nay,  though  profiting  by  experience,  they  should  refuse  to  be 
governed  any  longer  either  by  a  king  or  a  house  of  lords. 

But  in  railing  at  that  supreme  council,  as  you  call  it,  and  at  the  chair 
man  there,  you  make  yourself  very  ridiculous ;  for  that  council  is  not  the 
supreme  council,  as  you  dream  it  is,  but  appointed  by  authority  of  parlia 
ment,  for  a  certain  time  only ;  and  consisting  of  forty  persons,  for  the  most 
part  members  of  parliament,  any  one  of  whom  may  be  president  if  the  rest 
vote  him  into  the  chair.  And  there  is  nothing  more  common,  than  for  our 
parliaments  to  appoint  committees  of  their  own  members ;  who,  when  so 
appointed,  have  power  to  meet  where  they  please,  and  hold  a  kind  of  a 
little  parliament  amongst  themselves.  And  the  most  weighty  affairs  are 
often  referred  to  them,  for  expedition  and  secrecy ;  the  care  of  the  navy, 
the  army,  the  treasury ;  in  short,  all  things  whatsoever  relating  either  to 
war  or  peace.  Whether  this  be  called  a  council,  or  any  thing  else,  the 
thing  is  ancient,  though  the  name  may  be  new ;  and  it  is  such  an  institu 
tion,  as  no  government  can  be  duly  administered  without  it.  As  for  our 
putting  the  king  to  death,  and  changing  the  government,  forbear  your  bawl 
ing,  don't  spit  your  venom,  till,  going  along  with  you  through  every  chap 
ter,  I  show,  whether  you  will  or  no,  "  by  what  law,  by  what  right  and  jus 
tice,"  all  that  was  done.  But  if  you  insist  to  know,  "  by  what  right,  by 
what  law;"  by  that  law,  I  tell  you,  which  God  and  nature  have  enacted, 
viz.  that  whatever  things  are  for  the  universal  good  of  the  whole  state,  are 
for  that  reason  lawful  and  just.  So  wise  men  of  old  used  to  answer  such 
as  you.  You  find  fault  with  us  for  "  repealing  laws,  that  had  obtained  for 
so  many  years ;"  but  you  do  not  tell  us  whether  those  laws  were  good  or 
bad,  nor,  if  you  did,  should  we  heed  what  you  said  ;  for  you,  busy  puppy, 
what  have  you  to  do  with  our  laws  ?  I  wish  our  magistrates  had 'repealed 
more  than  they  have,  both  laws  and  lawyers  ;  if  they  had,  they  would  have 
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consulted  the  interest  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  of  the  people  better 
than  they  have  done.  It  frets  you,  that  "  hobgoblins,  sons  of  the  earth, 
scarce  gentlemen  at  home,  scarce  known  to  their  own  countrymen,  should 
presume  to  do  such  things."  But  you  ought  to  have  remembered,  what 
not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  Horace  would  have  taught  you,  viz. 

Valet  ima  summis 

Mutare,  et  insignem  attenuat  Deus, 
Obscura  promens,  &c. 

The  power  that  did  create,  can  change  the  scene 
Of  things;  make  mean  of  great,  and  great  of  mean; 
The  brightest  glory  can  eclipse  with  night ; 
And  place  the  most  obscure  in  dazzling  light. 

But  take  this  into  the  bargain.  Some  of  those  who,  you  say,  be  scarce 
gentlemen,  are  not  at  all  inferior  in  birth  to  any  of  your  party.  Others, 
whose  ancestors  were  not  noble,  have  taken  a  course  to  attain  to  true  no 
bility  by  their  own  industry  and  virtue,  and  are  not  inferior  to  men  of  the 
noblest  descent.  They  had  rather  be  called  "  sons  of  the  earth,"  provided 
it  be  their  own  earth,  (their  own  native  country,)  and  act  like  men  at  home, 
than,  being  destitute  of  house  or  land,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  nature 
in  a  foreign  country  by  selling  of  smoke,  as  thou  dost,  an  inconsiderable 
fellow  and  a  jack-straw,  and  who  dependest  upon  the  good-will  of  thy 
masters  for  a  poor  stipend ;  for  whom  it  were  better  to  dispense  with  thy 
labours,  and  return  to  thy  own  kindred  and  countrymen,  if  thou  hadst  not 
this  one  piece  of  cunning,  to  babble  out  some  silly  prelections  and  fooleries 
at  so  good  a  rate  amongst  foreigners.  You  find  fault  with  our  magistrates 
for  admitting  such  "  a  common  sewer  of  all  sorts  of  sects."  Why  should 
they  not  ?  It  belongs  to  the  church  to  cast  them  out  of  the  communion  of 
the  faithful ;  not  to  the  magistrate  to  banish  them  the  country,  provided 
they  do  not  offend  against  the  civil  laws  of  the  state.  Men  at  first  united 
into  civil  societies,  that  they  might  live  safely,  and  enjoy  their  liberty, 
without  being  wronged  or  oppressed ;  and  that  they  might  live  religiously, 
and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  they  united  themselves  into 
churches.  Civil  societies  have  laws,  and  churches  have  a  discipline  pe 
culiar  to  themselves,  and  far  differing  from  each  other.  And  this  has  been 
the  occasion  of  so  many  wars  in  Christendom ;  to  wit,  because  the  civil 
magistrate  and  the  church  confounded  their  jurisdictions.  Therefore  we 
do  not  admit  of  the  popish  sect,  so  as  to  tolerate  papists  at  all ;  for  we  do 
not  look  upon  that  as  a  religion,  but  rather  as  a  hierarchical  tyranny,  under 
a  cloak  of  religion,  clothed  with  the  spoils  of  the  civil  power,  which  it  has 
usurped  to  itself,  contrary  to  our  Saviour's  own  doctrine.  As  for  the  inde 
pendents,  we  never  had  any  such  amongst  us,  as  you  describe  ;  they  that 
we  call  independents,  are  only  such  as  hold,  that  no  classis  or  synods  have 
a  superiority  over  any  particular  church,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  all 
to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  branches,  or  rather  as  the  very  trunk,  of 
hierarchy  itself;  which  is  your  own  opinion  too.  And  from  hence  it  was 
that  the  name  of  independents  prevailed  amongst  the  vulgar.  The  rest  of 
your  preface  is  spent  in  endeavouring  not  only  to  stir  up  the  hatred  of  all 
kings  and  monarchs  against  us,  but  to  persuade  them  to  make  a  general 
war  upon  us.  Mithridates  of  old,  though  in  a  different  cause,  endeavoured 
to  stir  up  all  princes  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans,  by  laying  to  their 
charge  almost  just  the  same  things  that  you  do  to  ours:  viz.  that  the  Ro 
mans  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  subversion  of  all  kingdoms,  that  they  had 
no  regard  to  any  thing,  whether  sacred  or  civil,  that  from  their  very  first 
rise,  they  never  enjoyed  any  thing  but  what  they  had  acquired  by  force,  that 
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they  were  robbers,  and  the  greatest  enemies  in  the  world  to  monarchy.  Thus 
Mithridates  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians. 
But  how  came  you,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  silly  speeches  from  your 
desk,  to  have  the  confidence  to  imagine,  that  by  your  persuasions  to  take 
up  arms,  and  sounding  an  alarm  as  it  were,  you  should  be  able  so  much  as 
to  influence  a  king  amongst  boys  at  play ;  especially,  with  so  shrill  a  voice, 
and  unsavoury  breath,  that  I  believe,  if  you  were  to  have  been  the  trumpeter, 
not  so  much  as  Homer's  mice  would  have  waged  war  against  the  frogs  ? 
So  little  do  we  fear,  you  slug  you,  any  war  or  danger  from  foreign  princes 
through  your  silly  rhetoric,  who  accusest  us  to  them,  just  as  if  you  were  at 
play,  "that  we  toss  kings'  heads  like  balls;  play  at  bowls  with  crowns; 
and  regard  sceptres  no  more  than  if  they  were  fools'  staves  with  heads  on :" 
but  you  in  the  mean  time,  you  silly  loggerhead,  deserve  to  have  your  bones 
well  thrashed  with  a  fool's  staff,  for  thinking  to  stir  up  kings  and  princes  to 
war  by  such  childish  arguments.  Then  you  cry  aloud  to  all  nations,  who, 
I  know  full  well,  will  never  heed  what  you  say.  You  call  upon  that 
wretched  and  barbarous  crew  of  Irish  rebels  too,  to  assert  the  king's  party. 
Which  one  thing  is  sufficient  evidence  how  much  you  are  both  a  fool  and 
a  knave,  and  how  you  outdo  almost  all  mankind  in  villainy,  impudence,  and 
madness ;  who  scruple  not  to  implore  the  loyalty  and  aid  of  an  execrable 
people  devoted  to  the  slaughter,  whom  the  king  himself  always  abhorred, 
or  so  pretended,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with,  by  reason  of  the  guilt  of  so 
much  innocept  blood,  which  they  had  contracted.  And  that  very  perfidi- 
ousness  and  cruelty  which  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  he  could  to  conceal, 
and  to  clear  himself  from  any  suspicion  of,  you,  the  most  villainous  of 
mortals,  as  fearing  neither  God  nor  man,  voluntarily  and  openly  take  upon 
yourself.  Go  on  then,  undertake  the  king's  defence  at  the  encouragement 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Irish.  You  take  care,  and  so  you  might  well, 
lest  any  should  imagine,  that  you  were  about  to  bereave  Cicero  or  Demos 
thenes  of  the  praise  due  to  their  eloquence,  by  telling  us  beforehand,  that 
"  you  conceive  you  ought  not  to  speak  like  an  orator."  It  is  wisely  said 
of  a  fool ;  you  conceive  you  ought  not  to  do  what  is  not  in  your  power 
to  do :  and  who,  that  knows  you  never  so  little,  ever  expects  any  thing 
like  an  orator  from  you?  Who  neither  uses,  nor  is  able  to  publish,  any 
thing  that  is  elaborate,  distinct,  or  has  so  much  as  sense  in  it ;  but  like  a 
second  Crispin,  or  that  little  Grecian  Tzetzes,  you  do  but  write  a  great  deal, 
take  no  pains  to  write  well ;  nor  could  write  any  thing  well,  though  you 
took  never  so  much  pains.  "  This  cause  shall  be  argued  (say  you)  in  the 
hearing,  and  as  it  were  before  the  tribunal,  of  all  mankind."  That  is  what 
we  like  so  well,  that  we  could  now  wish  we  had  a  discreet  and  intelligent 
adversary,  and  not  such  a  hairbrained  blunderbuss  as  you,  to  deal  with. 
You  conclude  very  tragically,  like  Ajax  in  his  raving ;  "  I  will  proclaim  to 
heaven  and  earth  the  injustice,  the  villainy,  the  perfidiousness  and  cruelty  of 
these  men,  and  will  deliver  them  over  convicted  to  all  posterity."  0 
flowers !  that  such  a  witless,  senseless  bawler,  one  that  was  born  but  to 
spoil  or  transcribe  good  authors,  should  think  himself  able  to  write  any 
thing  of  his  own,  that  will  reach  posterity,  whom  together  with  his  frivo 
lous  scribbles,  the  very  next  age  will  bury  in  oblivion ;  unless  this  defence 
of  the  king  perhaps  may  be  beholden  to  the  answer  I  give  to  it,  for  being 
looked  into  now  and  then.  And  I  would  entreat  the  illustrious  states  of 
Holland,  to  take  off  their  prohibition,  and  suffer  the  book  to  be  publicly  sold. 
For  when  I  have  detected  the  vanity,  ignorance,  and  falsehood,  that  it 
is  full  of,  the  farther  it  spreads  the  more  effectually  it  will  be  suppressed. 
Now  let  us  hear  how  he  convicts  us. 
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I  PERSUADE  myself,  Salmasius,  that  you,  being  a  vain  flashy  man,  are  not 
a  little  proud  of  being  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  defender,  who  himself 
was  styled  the  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  For  my  part,  I  think  you  deserve 
your  titles  both  alike ;  for  the  king  defended  the  faith,  and  you  have  defended 
him,  so,  that  betwixt  you,  you  have  spoiled  both  your  causes :  which  I  shall 
make  appear  throughout  the  whole  ensuing  discourse,  and  particularly  in 
this  very  chapter.  You  told  us  in  the  12th  page  of  your  preface,  that  "  so 
good  and  so  just  a  cause  ought  not  to  be  embellished  with  any  flourishes  of 
rhetoric ;  that  the  king  needed  no  other  defence,  than  by  a  bare  narrative  of 
his  story:"  and  yet  in  your  first  chapter,  in  which  you  had  promised  us  that 
bare  narrative,  you  neither  tell  the  story  right,  nor  do  you  abstain  from 
making  use  of  all  the  skill  you  have  in  rhetoric  to  set  it  off.  So  that  if  we 
must  take  your  own  judgment,  we  must  believe  the  king's  cause  to  be 
neither  good  nor  just.  But  by  the  way  I  would  advise  you  not  to  have  so 
good  an  opinion  of  yourself  (for  nobody  else  has  so  of  you)  as  to  imagine 
that  you  are  able  to  speak  well  upon  any  subject,  who  can  neither  play  the 
part  of  an  orator,  nor  an  historian,  nor  express  yourself  in  a  style  that  would 
not  be  ridiculous  even  in  a  lawyer ;  but  like  a  mountebank's  juggler,  with 
big  swelling  words  in  your  preface,  you  raised  our  expectation,  as  if  some 
mighty  matter  were  to  ensue ;  in  which  your  design  was  not  so  much  to 
introduce  a  true  narrative  of  the  king's  story,  as  to  make  your  own  empty 
intended  flourishes  go  off  the  better.  For  "  being  now  about  to  give  us 
an  account  of  the  matter  of  fact,  you  find  yourself  encompassed  and  affrighted 
with  so  many  monsters  of  novelty,  that  you  are  at  a  loss  what  to  say  first, 
what  next,  and  what  last  of  all."  I  will  tell  you  what  the  matter  is  with 
you.  In  the  first  place,  you  find  yourself  affrighted  and  astonished  at  your 
own  monstrous  lies,  and  then  you  find  that  empty  head  of  yours  not  encom 
passed,  but  carried  round,  with  so  many  trifles  and  fooleries,  that  you  not 
only  now  do  not,  but  never  did,  know  what  was  fit  to  be  spoken,  and  in 
what  method.  "  Among  the  many  difficulties,  that  you  find  in  expressing 
the  heinousness  of  so  incredible  a  piece  of  impiety,  this  one  offers  itself,  you 
say,  which  is  easily  said,  and  must  often  be  repeated  ;  to  wit,  that  the  sun 
itself  never  beheld  a  more  outrageous  action."  But  by  your  good  leave,  sir, 
the  sun  has  beheld  many  things,  that  blind  Bernard  never  saw.  But  we 
are  content  you  should  mention  the  sun  over  and  over.  And  it  will  be  a 
piece  of  prudence  in  you  so  to  do.  For  though  our  wickedness  does  not 
require  it,  the  coldness  of  the  defence  that  you  are  making  does.  "  The 
original  of  kings,  you  say,  is  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  sun."  May  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  Damasippus,  bless  thee  with  an  everlasting  solstice ;  that 
thou  mayest  always  be  warm,  thou  that  canst  not  stir  a  foot  without  the  sun. 
Perhaps  you  would  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  called  a  doctor  Umbrati- 
cus.  But  alas !  you  are  in  perfect  darkness,  that  make  no  difference  betwixt 
14 
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a  paternal  power,  and  a  regal :  and  that  when  you  had  called  kings  fathers 
of  their  country,  could  fancy  that  with  that  metaphor  you  had  persuaded  us, 
that  whatever  is  applicable  to  a  father,  is  so  to  a  king.  Alas !  there  is  a 
great  difference  betwixt  them.  Our  fathers  begot  us.  Our  king  made  not  us, 
but  we  him.  Nature  has  given  fathers  to  us  all,  but  we  ourselves  appointed 
our  own  king.  So  that  the  people  is  not  for  the  king  but  the  king  for  them. 
"  We  bear  with  a  father,  though  he  be  harsh  and  severe  ;"  and  so  we  do 
with  a  king.  But  we  do  not  bear  with  a  father,  if  he  be  a  tyrant.  If  a 
father  murder  his  son,  he  himself  must  die  for  it ;  and  why  should  not  a 
king  be  subject  to  the  same  law,  which  certainly  is  a  most  just  one  ?  Especi 
ally  considering  that  a  father  cannot  by  any  possibility  divest  himself  of  that 
relation,  but  a  king  may  easily  make  himself  neither  king  nor  father  of  his 
people.  If  this  action  of  ours  be  considered  according  to  its  quality,  as  you 
call  it,  I,  who  am  both  an  Englishman  born,  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
transactions  of  these  times,  tell  you,  who  are  both  a  foreigner  and  an  utter 
stranger  to  our  affairs,  that  we  have  put  to  death  neither  a  good,  nor  a  just, 
nor  a  merciful,  nor  a  devout,  nor  a  godly,  nor  a  peaceable  king,  as  you  style 
him ;  but  an  enemy,  that  has  been  so  to  us  almost  ten  years  to  an  end ;  nor 
one  that  was  a  father,  but  a  destroyer  of  his  country.  You  confess,  that 
such  things  have  been  practised ;  for  yourself  have  not  the  impudence  to 
deny  it :  but  not  by  protestants  upon  a  protestant  king.  As  if  he  deserved 
the  name  of  a  protestant,  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  could  give  him  the 
title  of  most  holy  father ;  that  was  always  more  favourable  to  the  papists 
than  to  those  of  his  own  profession.  And  being  such,  he  is  not  the  first 
of  his  own  family,  that  has  been  put  to  death  by  protestants.  Was  not  his 
grandmother  deposed  and  banished,  and  at  last  beheaded  by  protestants  ? 
And  were  not  her  own  countrymen,  that  were  protestants  too,  well  enough 
pleased  with  it  ?  Nay,  if  I  should  say  they  were  parties  to  it,  I  should  not  lie. 
But  there  being  so  few  protestant  kings,  it  is  no  great  wonder,  if  it  never 
happened  that  one  of  them  has  been  put  to  death.  But  that  it  is  lawful  to 
depose  a  tyrant,  and  to  punish  him  according  to  his  deserts ;  nay,  that  this 
is  the  opinion  of  very  eminent  divines,  and  of  such  as  have  been  most  instru 
mental  in  the  late  reformation,  do  you  deny  it  if  you  dare. 

You  confess,  that  many  kings  have  come  to  an  unnatural  death  ;  some 
by  the  sword,  some  poisoned,  some  strangled,  and  some  in  a  dungeon; 
but  for  a  king  to  be  arraigned  in  a  court  of  judicature,  to  be  put  to  plead 
for  his  life,  to  have  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him,  and  that 
sentence  executed  ;  this  you  think  a  more  lamentable  instance  than  all  the 
rest,  and  make  it  a  prodigious  piece  of  impiety.  Tell  me,  thou  superlative 
fool,  whether  it  be  not  more  just,  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  humanity, 
and  the  laws  of  all  human  societies,  to  bring  a  criminal,  be  his  offence  what 
it  will,  before  a  court  of  justice,  to  give  him  leave  to  speak  for  himself; 
and,  if  the  law  condemn  him,  then  to  put  him  to  death  as  he  has  deserved, 
so  as  he  may  have  time  to  repent  or  to  recollect  himself;  than  presently, 
as  soon  as  ever  he  is  taken,  to  butcher  him  without  more  ado  ?  Do  you 
think  there  is  a  malefactor  in  the  world,  that  if  he  might  have  his  choice, 
would  not  choose  to  be  thus  dealt  withal  ?  And  if  this  sort  of  proceeding 
against  a  private  person  be  accounted  the  fairer  of  the  two,  why  should  it 
not  be  counted  so  against  a  prince  ?  Nay,  why  should  we  not  think,  that 
himself  liked  it  better?  You  would  have  had  him  killed  privately,  and 
none  to  have  seen  it,  either  that  future  ages  might  have  lost  the  advantage 
of  so  good  an  example ;  or  that  they  that  did  this  glorious  action,  might 
seem  to  have  avoided  the  light,  and  to  have  acted  contrary  to  law  and  jus 
tice.  You  aggravate  the  matter  by  telling  us,  that  it  was  not  done  in  an 
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uproar,  or  brought  about  by  any  faction  amongst  great  men,  or  in  the  heat 
of  a  rebellion,  either  of  the  people,  or  the  soldiers :  that  there  was  no  hatred, 
no  fear,  no  ambition,  no  blind  precipitate  rashness  in  the  case  ;  but  that  it 
was  long  consulted  on,  and  done  with  deliberation.  You  did  well  in  leav 
ing  off  being  an  *  advocate,  and  turn  grammarian,  who  from  the  accidents 
and  circumstances  of  a  thing,  which  in  themselves  considered  sway  neither 
one  way  nor  other,  argue  in  dispraise  of  it  before  you  have  proved  the 
thing  itself  to  be  either  good  or  bad.  See  how  open  you  lie  :  if  the  action 
you  are  discoursing  of  be  commendable  and  praiseworthy,  they  that  did  it 
deserve  the  greater  honour,  in  that  they  were  prepossessed  with  no  passions, 
but  did  what  they  did  for  virtue's  sake.  If  there  were  great  difficulty  in 
the  enterprise,  they  did  well  in  not  going  about  it  rashly  but  upon  advice 
and  consideration.  Though  for  my  own  part,  when  I  call  to  mind  with 
how  unexpected*  an  importunity  and  fervency  of  mind,  and  with  how 
unanimous  a  consent,  the  whole  army,  and  a  great  part  of  the  people  from 
almost  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  cried  out  with  one  voice  for  justice 
against  the  king,  as  being  the  sole  author  of  all  their  calamities  :  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  these  things  were  brought  about  by  a  divine  impulse.  Whatever 
the  matter  was,  whether  we  consider  the  magistrates,  or  the  body  of  the  peo 
ple,  no  men  ever  undertook  with  more  courage,  and,  which  our  adversaries 
themselves  confess,  in  a  more  sedate  temper  of  mind,  so  brave  an  action, 
an  action  that  might  have  become  those  famous  heroes,  of  whom  we  read 
in  former  ages ;  an  action,  by  which  they  ennobled  not  only  laws,  and  their 
execution,  which  seem  for  the  future  equally  restored  to  high  and  low  against 
one  another ;  but  even  justice,  and  to  have  rendered  it,  after  so  signal  a 
judgment,  more  illustrious  and  greater  than  in  its  own  self. 

We  are  now  come  to  an  end  of  the  3d  page  of  the  first  book,  and  have 
not  the  bare  narrative  he  promised  us  yet.  He  complains  that  our  prin 
ciples  are,  that  a  king,  whose  government  is  burdensome  and  odious,  may 
lawfully  be  deposed:  and  "  by  this  doctrine,"  says  he,  "  if  they  had  had 
a  king  a  thousand  times  better  than  they  had,  they  would  not  have  spared 
his  life."  Observe  the  man's  subtle  way  of  arguing.  For  I  would  wil 
lingly  be  informed  what  consequence  there  is  in  this,  unless  he  allows,  that 
a  king's  government  may  be  burdensome  and  odious,  who  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  our  king  was.  So  that  now  he  has  brought  things  to  this 
pass,  to  make  the  king  that  he  defends  a  thousand  times  worse  than  some 
whose  government  notwithstanding  is  burdensome  and  odious,  that  is,  it 
may  be,  the  most  monstrous  tyrant  that  ever  reigned.  I  wish  ye  joy,  O 
ye  kings,  of  so  able  a  defender!  Now  the  narrative  begins.  "  They  put 
him  to  several  sorts  of  torments."  Give  an  instance.  "  They  removed 
him  from  prison  to  prison ;"  and  so  they  might  lawfully  do ;  for  having 
been  a  tyrant,  he  became  an  open  enemy,  and  was  taken  in  war.  "  Often 
changing  his  keepers."  Lest  they  themselves  should  change.  "  Some 
times  they  gave  him  hopes  of  liberty ;  nay,  and  sometimes  even  of  restoring 
him  to  his  crown,  upon  articles  of  agreement."  It  seems  then  the  taking 
away  his  life  was  not  done  upon  so  much  premeditation,  as  he  talked  of 
before  ;  and  that  we  did  not  lay  hold  on  all  opportunities  and  means,  that 
offered  themselves,  to  renounce  our  king.  Those  things  that  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  war  we  demanded  of  him,  when  he  had  almost  brought  us 
under,  which  things  if  they  were  denied  us,  we  could  enjoy  no  liberty,  nor 
live  in  any  safety ;  those  very  things  we  petitioned  him  for  when  he  was 
our  prisoner,  in  a  humble,  submissive  way,  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  thrice, 

*  Salmasius  was  once  an  advocate,  that  is,  a  counsellor  at  law. 
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and  oftener,  and  were  as  often  denied.  When  we  had  now  lost  all  hopes 
of  the  king's  complying  with  us,  then  was  that  noble  order  of  parliament 
made,  that  from  that  time  forward,  there  should  no  articles  be  sent  to  the 
king ;  so  that  we  left  off  applying  ourselves  to  him,  not  from  the  time  that 
he  began  to  be  a  tyrant,  but  from  the  time  that  we  found  him  incurable. 
But  afterward  some  parliament-men  set  upon  a  new  project,  and  meeting 
with  a  convenient  opportunity  to  put  it  in  practice,  pass  a  vote  to  send 
further  proposals  once  more  to  the  king.  Whose  wickedness  and  folly 
nearest  resembles  that  of  the  Roman  senate,  who  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  M.  Tullius,  and  all  honest  men,  voted  to  send  embassadors  to  M.  An 
tony  ;  and  the  event  had  been  the  same,  but  that  it  pleased  God  Almighty, 
in  his  providence,  to  order  it  otherwise,  and  to  assert  our  liberty,  though 
he  suffered  them  to  be  enslaved :  for  though  the  king  did  not  agree  to  any 
thing  that  might  conduce  to  a  firm  peace,  and  settlement  of  things,  more 
than  he  had  before,  they  go  and  vote  themselves  satisfied.  Then  the 
sounder  part  of  the  house  finding  themselves  and  the  commonwealth  be 
trayed,  implore  the  aid  of  that  valiant  and  always  faithful  army  to  the  com 
monwealth.  Upon  which  occasion  I  can  observe  only  this,  which  yet  I 
am  loth  to  utter ;  to  wit,  that  our  soldiers  understood  themselves  better  than 
our  senators,  and  that  they  saved  the  commonwealth  by  their  arms,  when 
the  other  by  their  votes  had  almost  ruined  it.  Then  he  relates  a  great 
many  things  in  a  doleful,  lamentable  strain  ;  but  he  does  it  so  senselessly, 
that  he  seems  rather  to  beg  of  his  readers,  that  they  would  be  sorrowful, 
than  to  stir  up  any  such  passion  in  them.  It  grieves  him  "  to  think  that 
the  king  should  undergo  a  capital  punishment,  after  such  a  manner  as  no 
other  king  ever  had  done."  Though  he  had  often  told  us  before,  that 
there  never  was  a  king  that  underwent  a  capital  punishment  at  all.  Do 
you  use  to  compare  ways  and  manners,  ye  coxcomb,  when  you  have  no 
things  nor  actions  to  compare  with  one  another?  "He  suffered  death," 
says  he,  "  as  a  robber,  as  a  murderer,  as  a  parricide,  as  a  traitor,  as  a 
tyrant."  Is  this  defending  the  king  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  giving  a  more 
severe  sentence  against  him,  than  that  that  we  gave  ?  How  came  you  so  all 
on  a  sudden  to  be  of  our  mind  ?  He  complains  "  that  executioners  in 
vizards  [personati  carnifices]  cut  off  the  king's  head."  What  shall  we 
do  with  this  fellow  ?  He  told  us  before,  of  "  a  murder  committed  on  one 
in  the  disguise  of  a  king  [in  persona  regis] :"  now  he  says,  it  was  done  in 
the  disguise  of  an  executioner.  It  were  to  no  purpose,  to  take  particulai 
notice  of  every  silly  thing  he  says.  He  tells  stories  of  "  boxes  on  the  ear, 
and  kicks,  that,"  he  says,  "  were  given  the  king  by  common  soldiers,  and 
that  it  was  four  shillings  apiece  to  see  his  dead  body."  These,  and  such 
like  stories,  which  partly  are  false,  and  partly  impertinent,  betray  the  igno 
rance  and  childishness  of  our  poor  scholar ;  but  are  far  from  making  any 
reader  ever  a  whit  the  sadder.  In  good  faith  his  son  Charles  had  done 
better  to  have  hired  some  ballad-singer,  to  have  bewailed  his  father's  mis 
fortunes,  than  this  doleful,  shall  I  call  him,  or  rather  most  ridiculous  orator, 
who  is  so  dry  and  insipid,  that  there  is  not  the  least  spirit  in  any  thing  he 
says. 

Now  the  narrative  is  done,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  he  does  next,  he 
runs  on  so  sordidly  and  irregular.  Now  he  is  angry,  then  he  wonders ;  he 
neither  cares  what  he  talks,  nor  how ;  repeats  the  same  things  ten  times  over, 
that  could  not  but  look  ill,  though  he  had  said  them  but  once.  And  I  per 
suade  myself,  the  extemporary  rhymes  of  some  antic  juck-pudding  may  de 
serve  printing  better ;  so  far  am  I  from  thinking  aught  he  says  worthy  of  a 
serious  answer.  I  pass  by  his  styling  the  king  a  "protector  of  religion." 
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who  chose  to  make  war  upon  the  church,  rather  than  part  with  those 
church-tyrants,  and  enemies  of  all  religion,  the  bishops;  and  how  is  it 
possible,  that  he  should  "  maintain  religion  in  its  purity,"  that  was  him 
self  a  slave  to  those  impure  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  theirs  ?  And  for 
our  "  sectaries,  whose  sacrilegious  meetings,"  you  say,  "  have  public 
allowance ;"  instance  in  any  of  their  principles,  the  profession  of  which  is 
not  openly  allowed  of,  and  countenanced  in  Holland.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  there  is  not  a  more  sacrilegious  wretch  in  nature  than  yourself,  that 
always  took  liberty  to  speak  ill  of  all  sorts  of  people.  "  They  could  not 
wound  the  commonwealth  more  dangerously,  than  by  taking  off  its  master," 
Learn,  ye  abject,  homeborn  slave ;  unless  ye  take  away  the  master,  ye  de 
stroy  the  commonwealth.  That  that  has  a  master,  is  one  man's  property. 
The  word  master  denotes  a  private,  not  a  public  relation.  "  They  perse 
cute  most  unjustly  those  ministers,  that  abhorred  this  action  of  theirs." 
Lest  you  should  not  know  what  ministers  he  means,  I  will  tell  you  in  a 
few  words  what  manner  of  men  they  were;  they  were  those  very  men, 
that  by  their  writings  and  sermons  justified  taking  up  arms  against  the 
king,  and  stirred  the  people  up  to  it :  that  daily  cursed,  as  Deborah  did 
Meroz,  all  such  as  would  not  furnish  the  parliament  either  with  arms,  or 
men,  or  money.  That  taught  the  people  out  of  their  pulpits,  that  they 
were  not  about  to  fight  against  a  king,  but  a  greater  tyrant  than  either  Saul 
or  Ahab  ever  were ;  nay,  more  a  Nero  than  Nero  himself.  As  soon  as 
the  bishops,  and  those  clergymen  whom  they  daily  inveighed  against,  and 
branded  with  the  odious  names  of  pluralists  and  nonresidents,  were  taken 
out  of  their  way,  they  presently  jump,  some  into  two,  some  into  three  of 
their  best  benefices ;  being  now  warm  themselves,  they  soon  unworthily 
neglected  their  charge.  Their  covetousness  brake  through  all  restraints 
of  modesty  and  religion,  and  themselves  now  labour  under  the^ame  infamy, 
that  they  had  loaded  their  predecessors  with  ;  and  because  their  covetous- 
ness  is  not  yet  satisfied,  and  their  ambition  has  accustomed  them  to  raise 
tumults,  and  be  enemies  to  peace,  they  cannot  rest  at  quiet  yet,  but  preach 
up  sedition  against  the  magistracy,  as  it  is  now  established,  as  they  had 
formerly  done  against  the  king.  They  now  tell  the  people,  that  he  was 
cruelly  murdered  ;  upon  whom  themselves  having  heaped  all  their  curses, 
had  devoted  him  to  destruction,  whom  they  had  delivered  up  as  it  were 
to  the  parliament,  to  be  despoiled  of  his  royalty,  and  pursued  with  a  holy 
war.  They  now  complain,  that  the  sectaries  are  not  extirpated  ;  which  is 
a  most  absurd  thing  to  expect  the  magistrates  should  be  able  to  do,  who 
never  yet  were  able,  do  what  they  could,  to  extirpate  avarice  and  am 
bition,  those  two  most  pernicious  heresies,  and  more  destructive  to  the 
church  than  all  the  rest,  out  of  the  very  order  and  tribe  of  the  ministers 
themselves. 

For  the  sects  which  they  inveigh  against,  I  confess  there  are  such 
amongst  us,  but  they  are  obscure,  and  make  no  noise  iii  the  world :  the 
sects  that  they  are  of,  are  public  and  notorious,  and  much  more  dangerous 
to  the  church  of  God,  Simon  Magus  and  Diotrephes  were  the  ringleaders 
of  them.  Yet  are  we  so  far  from  persecuting  these  men,  though  they  are 
pestilent  enough,  that  though  we  know  them  to  be  ill-affected  to  the  go 
vernment,  and  desirous  of  and  endeavouring  to  work  a  change,  we  allow 
them  but  too  much  liberty.  You,  that  are  both  a  Frenchman  and  a  vaga 
bond,  seem  displeased  that  "  the  English,  more  fierce  and  cruel  than  their 
own  mastiffs,"  as  your  barking  eloquence  has  it,  "  have  no  regard  to  the 
lawful  successor  and  heir  of  the  crown:  take  no  care  of  the  king's  young 
est  son,  nor  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia."  I  will  make  ye  no  answer;  you 
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shall  answer  yourself.  "  When  the  frame  of  a  government  is  changed 
from  a  monarchy  to  any  other,  the  new  modellers  have  no  regard  to  suc 
cession:"  the  application  is  easy;  it  is  in  your  book  De  primatu  PapaB. 
"  The  great  change  throughout  three  kingdoms,"  you  say,  "  was  brought 
about  by  a  small  number  of  men  in  one  of  them."  If  this  were  true,  that 
small  number  of  men  would  have  deserved  to  have  dominion  over  the 
rest ;  valiant  men  over  fainthearted  cowards.  "  These  are  they  that  pre 
sumptuously  took  upon  them  to  change,"  antiquum  regni  regimen,  in  alium 
qui  a  pluribus  tyrannis  teneatur.  It  is  well  for  them  that  you  cannot  find 
fault  with  them,  without  committing  a  barbarous  solecism ;  you  shame  all 
grammarians.  "  The  English  will  never  be  able  to  wash  out  this  stain." 
Nay,  you,  though  a  blot  and  a  stain  to  all  learned  men,  were  never  yet 
able  to  stain  the  renown  and  everlasting  glory  of  the  English  nation,  that 
with  so  great  a  resolution,  as  we  hardly  find  the  like  recorded  in  any  his 
tory,  having  struggled  with,  and  overcome,  not  only  their  enemies  in  the 
field,  but  the  superstitious  persuasions  of  the  common  people,  have  pur 
chased  to  themselves  in  general  amongst  all  posterity  the  name  of  deliver 
ers  :  the  body  of  the  people  having  undertook  and  performed  an  enterprise, 
which  in  other  nations  is  thought  to  proceed  only  from  a  magnanimity  that 
is  peculiar  to  heroes.  What  "  the  protestants  and  primitive  Christians" 
have  done,  or  would  do  upon  such  an  occasion,  I  will  tell  ye  hereafter, 
when  we  come  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  cause:  in  discoursing  it  before, 
I  should  be  guilty  of  your  fault,  who  outdo  the  most  impertinent  talkers  in 
nature. 

You  wonder  how  we  shall  be  able  to  answer  the  Jesuits.  Meddle  with 
your  own  matters,  you  ifanagate,  and  be  ashamed  of  your  actions,  since  the 
church  is  ashamed  of  you ;  who,  though  but  of  late  you  set  yourself  so 
fiercely  and  with  so  much  ostentation  against  the  pope's  supremacy  and 
episcopal  government,  are  now  become  yourself  a  very  creature  of  the 
bishops. 

You  confess,  that  "  some  protestants,  whom  you  do  not  name,  have  as 
serted  it  lawful  to  depose  a  tyrant :"  but  though  you  do  not  think  fit  to 
name  them,  I  will,  because  you  say  "  they  are  far  worse  than  the  very  Je 
suits  themselves ;"  they  are  no  other  than  Luther,  and  Zuinglius,  and  Cal 
vin,  and  Bucer,  and  Pareus,  and  many  others.  "But  then,"  you  say, 
"  they  refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  learned  and  wise  men,  who  shall  be  ac 
counted  a  tyrant.  But  what  for  men  were  these  ?  Were  they  wise  men, 
were  they  men  of  learning  ?  Were  they  anywise  remarkable,  either  for 
virtue  or  nobility  ?"  You  may  well  allow  a  people,  that  has  felt  the  heavy 
yoke  of  slavery  to  be  wise,  and  learned,  and  noble  enough,  to  know  what 
is  fit  to  be  done  to  the  tyrant  that  has  oppressed  them  ;  though  they  neither 
consult  with  foreigners  nor  grammarians.  But  that  this  man  was  a  tyrant, 
not  only  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  have  declared  by  their 
actions  and  express  words ;  but  almost  all  the  people  of  both  nations  as 
sented  to  it,  till  such  time  as  by  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  bishops  they 
were  divided  into  two  factions :  and  what  if  it  has  pleased  God  to  choose 
such  men,  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  the  greatest  potentates  on  earth, 
as  he  chose  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  benefit  of  the  gospel  ?  "  Not  many 
wise,  not  many  learned,  not  many  powerful,  not  many  noble :  that  by  those 
that  are  not,  he  might  bring  to  nought  those  that  are ;  and  that  no  flesh 
might  glory  in  his  sight."  And  who  are  you,  that  babble  to  the  contrary? 
dare  you  affect  the  reputation  of  a  learned  man  ?  I  confess  you  are  pretty 
well  versed  in  phrase-books,  and  lexicons,  and  glossaries ;  insomuch  that 
you  seem  to  have  spent  your  time  in  nothing  else.  But  you  do  not  make 
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appear,  that  you  have  read  any  good  authors  with  so  much  judgment  as  to 
have  benefited  by  them.  Other  copies,  and  various  lections,  and  words 
omitted,  and  corruptions  of  texts,  and  the  like,  these  you  are  full  of;  but 
no  footstep  of  any  solid  learning  appears  in  all  you  have  writ :  or  do  ye 
think  yourself  a  wise  man,  that  quarrel  and  contend  about  the  meanest 
trifles  that  may  be  ?  That  being  altogether  ignorant  in  astronomy  and  phy 
sic,  yet  are  always  railing  at  the  professors  of  both,  whom  all  men  credit  in 
what  things  belong  to  their  own  sciences,  that  would  be  ready  to  curse 
them  to  the  pit  of  hell,  that  should  offer  to  deprive  you  of  the  vain  glory  of 
having  corrected  or  supplied  the  least  word  or  letter  in  any  copy  you  have 
criticised  upon.  And  yet  you  are  mad  to  hear  yourself  called  a  gramma 
rian.  In  certain  trifling  discourses  of  yours,  you  call  Dr.  Hammond  knave 
in  plain  terms,  who  was  one  of  this  king's  chaplains,  and  one  that  he 
valued  above  all  the  rest,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  had  called  you 
a  grammarian.  And  I  do  not  question,  but  you  would  have  been  as  ready 
to  have  thrown  the  same  reproach  upon  the  king  himself,  if  you  had  heard 
that  he  had  approved  his  chaplain's  judgment  of  you.  Take  notice  now, 
how  much  I  (who  am  but  one  of  those  many  English,  that  you  have  the 
impudence  to  call  madmen,  and  unlearned,  and  ignoble,  and  wicked)  slight 
and  despise  you,  (for  that  the  English  nation  in  general  should  take  any 
notice  in  public  of  such  a  worm  as  you  are,  would  be  an  infinite  under 
valuing  of  themselves,)  who,  though  one  should  turn  you  topsyturvy,  and 
inside  out,  are  but  a  grammarian  :  nay,  as  if  you  had  made  a  foolisher  wish 
than  Midas  did,  whatever  you  meddle  with,  except  when  you  make  sole 
cisms,  is  grammar  still.  Whosoever  therefore  he  be,  though  from  among 
the  dregs  of  that  common  people  that  you  are  so  keen  upon,  (for  as  for 
those  men  of  erainency  amongst  us,  whose  great  actions  evidenced  to  all 
men  their  nobility,  and  virtue,  and  conduct,  I  will  not  disgrace  them  so 
much,  as  to  compare  you  to  them,  or  them  to  you,)  but  whosoever,  I  say, 
among  the  dregs  of  that  common  people,  has  but  sucked  in  this  principle, 
that  he  was  not  born  for  his  prince,  but  for  God  and  his  country ;  he  de 
serves  the  reputation  of  a  learned,  and  an  honest,  and  a  wise  man  more, 
and  is  of  greater  use  in  the  world,  than  yourself.  For  such  a  one  is  learned 
without  letters ;  you  have  letters,  but  no  learning,  that  understand  so  many 
languages,  turn  over  so  many  volumes,  and  yet  are  but  asleep  when  all  is 
done. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  argument  that  Salmasius,  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  first  chapter, 
urged  as  irrefragable,  to  wit,  that  it  was  really  so,  because  all  men  unani 
mously  agreed  in  it ;  that  very  argument,  than  which,  as  he  applied  it,  there 
is  nothing  more  false,  I,  that  am  now  about  to  discourse  of  the  right  of 
kings,  may  turn  upon  himself  with  a  great  deal  of  truth.  For,  whereas  he 
defines  "  a  king"  (if  that  may  be  said  to  be  defined  which  he  makes  infi 
nite)  "  to  be  a  person  in  whom  the  supreme  power  of  the  kingdom  resides, 
who  is  answerable  to  God  alone,  who  may  do  whatsoever  pleases  him,  who 
is  bound  by  no  law:"  I  will  undertake  to  demonstrate,  not  by  mine,  but  by 
his  own  reasons  and  authorities,  that  there  never  was  a  nation  or  people  of 
any  account  (for  to  ransack  all  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world  were  to 
no  purpose)  that  ever  allowed  this  to  be  their  king's  right,  or  put  such  ex 
orbitant  power  into  his  hand,  as  "  that  he  should  not  be  bound  by  any  law, 
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that  he  might  do  what  he  would,  that  he  should  judge  all,  but  be  judged 
of  none."  Nor  can  I  persuade  myself,  that  there  ever  was  any  one  person 
besides  Salmasius  of  so  slavish  a  spirit,  as  to  assert  the  outrageous  enormi 
ties  of  tyrants  to  be  the  rights  of  kings.  Those  amongst  us  that  were  the 
greatest  royalists,  always  abhorred  this  sordid  opinion :  |pd  Salmasius  him 
self,  as  appears  by  some  other  writings  of  his  before  he  was  bribed,  was 
quite  of  another  mind.  Insomuch,  that  what  he  here  gives  out,  does  not 
look  like  the  dictates  of  a  free  subject  under  a  free  government,  much  less 
in  so  famous  a  commonwealth  as  that  of  Holland,  and  the  most  eminent 
university  there  :  but  seems  to  have  been  penned  by  some  despicable  slave, 
that  lay  rotting  in  a  prison,  or  a  dungeon.  If  whatever  a  king  has  a  mind 
to  do,  the  right  of  kings  will  bear  him  out  in,  (which  was  a  lesson  that  the 
bloody  tyrant  Antoninus  Caracalla,  though  his  step-mother  Julia  preached 
it  to  him,  and  endeavoured  to  inure  him  to  the  practice  of  it,  by  making 
him  commit  incest  with  herself,  yet  could  hardly  suck  in,)  then  there  neither 
is,  nor  ever  was,  that  king,  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  tyrant.  They  may 
safely  violate  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man :  their  very  being  kings  keeps 
them  innocent.  What  crime  was  ever  any  of  them  guilty  of?  They  did 
but  make  use  of  their  own  right  upon  their  own  vassals.  No  king  can 
commit  such  horrible  cruelties  and  outrages,  as  will  not  be  within  this 
right  of  kings.  So  that  there  is  no  pretence  left  for  any  complaints  or  ex 
postulations  with  any  of  them.  And  dare  you  assert,  that  "  this  right  of 
kings,"  as  you  call  it,  "  is  grounded  upon  the  law  of  nations,  or  rather  upon 
that  of  nature,"  you  brute  beast  ?  for  you  deserve  not  the  name  of  a  man, 
that  are  so  cruel  and  unjust  towards  all  those  of  your  own  kind  ;  that  en 
deavour,  as  much  as  in  your  lies,  so  to  bear  down  and  vilify  the  whole 
race  of  mankind,  that  were  made  after  the  image  of  God,  as  to  assert  and 
maintain,  that  those  cruel  and  unmerciful  taskmasters,  that  through  the  su 
perstitious  whimsies,  or  sloth,  or  treachery  of  some  persons,  get  into  the 
chair,  are  provided  and  appointed  by  nature  herself,  that  mild  and  gentle 
mother  of  us  all,  to  be  the  governors  of  those  nations  they  enslave.  By 
which  pestilent  doctrine  of  yours,  having  rendered  them  more  fierce  and 
untractable,  you  not  only  enable  them  to  make  havoc  of,  and  trample  under 
foot,  their  miserable  subjects;  but  endeavour  to  arm  them  for  that  very  pur 
pose  with  the  law  of  nature,  the  right  of  kings,  and  the  very  constitutions 
of  government,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  impious  or  ridiculous.  By 
my  consent,  as  Dionysius  formerly  of  a  tyrant  became  a  schoolmaster,  so 
you  of  a  grammarian  should  become  a  tyrant;  not  that  you  may  have  that 
regal  license  of  doing  other  people  harm,  but  a  fair  opportunity  of  perishing 
miserably  yourself:  that,  as  Tiberius  complained,  when  he  had  confined 
himself  to  the  island  Caprese,  you  may  be  reduced  into  such  a  condition, 
as  to  be  sensible  that  you  perish  daily.  But  let  us  look  a  little  more  nar 
rowly  into  this  right  of  kings  that  you  talk  of.  "  This  was  the  sense  of  th» 
eastern,  and  of  the  western  part  of  the  world."  I  shall  not  answer  you 
with  what  Aristotle  and  Cicero  (who  are  both  as  credible  authors  as  any 
we  have)  tell  us,  viz.  That  the  people  of  Asia  easily  submit  to  slavery,  but 
the  Syrians  and  the  Jews  are  even  born  to  it  from  the  womb.  I  confess 
there  are  but  few,  and  those  men  of  great  wisdom  and  courage,  that  are 
either  desirous  of  liberty,  or  capable  of  using  it.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
world  choose  to  live  under  masters ;  but  yet  they  would  have  them  just 
ones.  As  for  such  as  are  unjust  and  tyrannical,  neither  was  God  ever  so 
much  an  enemy  to  mankind,  as  to  enjoin  a  necessity  of  submitting  to  them  ; 
nor  was  there  ever  any  people  so  destitute  of  all  sense,  and  sunk  into  such 
a  depth  of  despair,  as  to  impose  so  cruel  a  law  upon  themselves  and  their 
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posterity.  First,  you  produce  a  the  words  of  King  Solomon  in  his  Eccle- 
siastes."  And  we  are  as  willing  to  appeal  to  the  Scripture  as  you.  As 
for  Solomon's  authority,  we  will  consider  that  hereafter,  when  perhaps  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  understand  it.  First,  let  us  hear  God  himself  speak, 
Deut.  xvii.  14.  "  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee,%id  shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  the  na 
tions  that  are  round  about  me."  Which  passage  I  could  wish  all  men  would 
seriously  consider :  for  hence  it  appears  by  the  testimony  of  God  himself; 
first,  that  all  nations  are  at  liberty  to  erect  what  form  of  government  they 
will  amongst  themselves,  and  to  change  it  when  and  into  what  they  will. 
This  God  affirms  in  express  terms  concerning  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  but  that  other  nations  are,  as  to  this  respect,  in  the  same 
condition.  Another  remark  that  this  place  yields  us,  is,  that  a  common 
wealth  is  a  more  perfect  form  of  government  than  a  monarchy,  and  more 
suitable  to  the  condition  of  mankind,  arid  in  the  opinion  of  God  himself 
better  for  his  own  people ;  for  himself  appointed  it,  and  could  hardly  be 
prevailed  withal  a  great  while  after,  and  at  their  own  importunate  desire,  to 
let  them  change  it  into  a  monarchy.  But  to  make  it  appear,  that  he  gave 
them  their  choice  to  be  governed  by  a  single  person,  or  by  more,  so  they 
were  justly  governed,  in  case  they  should  in  time  to  come  resolve  upon  a 
king,  he  prescribes  laws  for  this  king  of  theirs  to  observe,  whereby  he  was 
forbidden  to  multiply  to  himself  horses  and  wives,  or  to  heap  up  riches : 
whence  he  might  easily  infer,  that  no  power  was  put  into  his  hands  over 
others,  but  according  to  law,  since  even  those  actions  of  his  life,  which  re 
lated  only  to  himself,  were  under  a  law.  He  was  commanded  therefore  to 
transcribe  with  his  own  hand  all  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  having  writ 
them  out,  to  observe  and  keep  them,  that  his  mind  might  not  be  lifted  up 
above  his  brethren.  It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  as  well  the  prince  as 
the  people  was  bound  by  the  law  of  Moses.  To  this  purpose  Josephus 
writes,  a  proper  and  able  interpreter  of  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  who 
was  admirably  well  versed  in  the  Jewish  policy,  and  infinitely  preferable  to 
a  thousand  obscure  ignorant  rabbins :  he  has  it  thus  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  Antiquities,  'Apifoxpatta,  fuv  dvv  xpdti$ov,  fyc.  "  An  Aristocracy  is  the  best 
form  of  government ;  wherefore  do  not  you  endeavour  to  settle  any  other ; 
it  is  enough  for  you,  that  God  presides  over  ye,  but  if  you  will  have  a  king, 
let  him  guide  himself  by  the  law  of  God,  rather  than  by  his  own  wisdom  ; 
and  lay  a  restraint  upon  him,  if  he  offer  at  more  power  than  the  state  of 
your  affairs  will  allow  of."  Thus  he  expresses  himself  upon  this  place  in 
Deuteronomy.  Another  Jewish  author,  Philo  Judaeus,  who  was  Josephus's 
contemporary,  a  very  studious  man  in  the  law  of  Moses,  upon  which  he 
wrote  a  large  commentary :  when  in  his  book  concerning  the  creation  of  the 
king,  he  interprets  this  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  he  sets  a  king  loose  from 
the  law  no  otherwise  than  as  an  enemy  may  be  said  to  be  so  :  "  They," 
says  he,  "  that  to  the  prejudice  and  destruction  of  the  people  acquire  great 
power  to  themselves,  deserve  not  the  name  of  kings,  but  that  of  enemies : 
for  their  actions  are  the  same  with  those  of  an  irreconcilable  enemy.  Nay, 
they,  that  under  a  pretence  of  government  are  injurious,  are  worse  than 
open  enemies.  We  may  fence  ourselves  against  the  latter ;  but  the  malice 
of  the  former  is  so  much  the  more  pestilent,  because  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  be  discovered."  But  when  it  is  discovered,  why  should  they  not  be 
dealt  with  as  enemies  ?  The  same  author  in  his  second  book,  Allegoriar. 
Legis,  "  A  king,"  says  he,  "  and  a  tyrant,  are  contraries."  And  a  little 
after,  "  A  king  ought  not  only  to  command,  but  also  to  obey."  All  this  is 
very  true,  you  will  say,  a  king  ought  to  observe  the  laws,  as  well  as  any 
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othej  man.  But  what  if  he  will  not,  what  law  is  there  to  punish  him  ?  I 
answer,  the  same  taw  that  there  is  to  punish  other  men ;  for  I  find  no  ex 
ceptions.  There  is  no  express  law  to  punish  the  priests,  or  any  other  in 
ferior  magistrates,  who  all  of  them,  if  this  opinion  of  the  exemption  of  kings 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law  would  hold,  might,  by  the  same  reason  claim 
impunity,  what  guilt  soever  they  contract,  because  there  is  no  positive  law 
for  their  punishment ;  and  yet  I  suppose  none  of  them  ever  challenged  such 
a  prerogative,  nor  would  it  ever  be  allowed  them,  if  they  should. 

Hitherto  we  have  learned  from  the  very  text  of  God's  own  law,  that  a 
king  ought  to  obey  the  laws,  and  not  lift  himself  up  above  his  brethren. 
Let  us  now  consider  whether  Solomon  preached  up  any  other  doctrine, 
chap.  viii.  ver.  2,  "I  counsel  thee  to  keep  the  king's  commandment,  and 
that  in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God.  Be  not  hasty  to  go  out  of  his  sight ; 
stand  not  in  an  evil  thing ;  for  he  doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him.  Where 
the  word  of  a  king  is, there  is  power ;  and  who  may  say  unto  him,  what  dost 
thou  ?"  It  is  well  enough  known,  that  here  the  preacher  directs  not  his 
precepts  to  the  Sanhedrim,  or  to  a  parliament,  but  to  private  persons ;  and 
such  he  commands  to  "keep  the  king's  commandment,  and  that  in  regard 
of  the  oath  of  God."  But  as  they  swear  allegiance  to  kings,  do  not  kings 
likewise  swear  to  obey  and  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  and  those  of.  their 
own  country  ?  So  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  promise  obedience  to  Joshua, 
Josh.  i.  17,  "According  as  we  hearkened  unto  Moses  in  all  things,  so  will 
we  hearken  unto  thee ;  only  the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he  was  with 
Moses."  Here  is  an  express  condition.  Hear  the  preacher  else,  ch.  ix. 
ver.  17,  "  The  words  of  wise  men  are  heard  in  quiet,  more  than  the  cry 
of  him  that  ruleth  among  fools."  The  next  caution  that  Solomon  gives  us, 
is,  "Be  not  hasty  to  go  out  of  his  sight ;  stand  not  in  an  evil  thing ;  for  he 
doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him."  That  is,  he  does  what  he  will  to  male 
factors,  whom  the  law  authorizes  him  to  punish,  and  against  whom  he  may 
proceed  with  mercy  or  severity,  as  he  sees  occasion.  Here  is  nothing  like 
tyranny ;  nothing  that  a  good  man  needs  be  afraid  of.  "  Where  the  word 
of  a  king  is,  there  is  power ;  and  who  may  say  to  him,  What  dost  thou  ?" 
And  yet  we  read  of  one,  that  not  only  said  to  a  king,  "  What  dost  thou?" 
\)\ii  told  him,  "  Thou  hast  done  foolishly."  But  Samuel,  you  may  say, 
was  an  extraordinary  person.  I  answer  you  with  your  own  words,  which 
follow  in  the  forty-ninth  page  of  your  book,  "  What  was  there  extraordi 
nary,"  say  you,  "  in  Saul  or  David  ?"  And  so  say  I,  what  was  there  in 
Samuel  extraordinary  ?  He  was  a  prophet,  you  will  say  ;  so  are  they  that 
now  follow  his  example  ;  for  they  act  according  to  the  will  of  God,  either 
his  revealed  or  his  sacred  will,  which  yourself  grant  in  your  50th  page. 
The  preacher  therefore  in  this  place  prudently  advises  private  persons  not 
to  contend  with  princes ;  for  it  is  even  dangerous  to  contend  with  any  man, 
that  is  either  rich  or  powerful^  But  what  then  ?  must  therefore  the  nobility 
of  a  nation,  and  all  the  inferior  magistrates,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  peo 
ple,  not  dare  to  mutter  when  a  king  raves  and  acts  like  a  madman  ?  Must 
they  not  oppose  a  foolish,  wicked,  and  outrageous  tyrant,  that  perhaps  seeks 
the  destruction  of  all  good  men  ?  Must  they  not  endeavour  to  prevent  his 
turning  all  divine  and  human  things  upside  down  ?  Must  they  suffer  him 
to  massacre  his  people,  burn  their  cities,  and  commit  such  outrages  upon 
them  daily ;  and  finally,  to  have  perfect  liberty  to  do  what  he  lists  without 
control  ? 

0  de  Cappadocis  eques  catastris  ! 
Thou  slavish  knight  of  Cappadocia  ! 

Whom  all  free  people,  if  you  can  have  the  confidence  hereafter  to  set 
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your  fool  within  a  free  country,  ought  to  cast  out  from  amongst  them,  and 
send  to  some  remote  parts  of  the  world,  as  a  prodigy  of  dire  portent ;  or  to 
condemn  to  some  perpetual  drudgery,  as  one  devoted  to  slavery,  solemnly 
obliging  themselves,  if  they  ever  let  you  go,  to  undergo  a  worse  slavery 
under  some  cruel,  silly  tyrant :  no  man  living  can  either  devise  himself,  or 
borrow  from  any  other,  expressions  so  full  of  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  may 
not  justly  be  applied  to  you.  But  go  on.  "  When  the  Israelites  asked  a 
king  of  God,  they  said,  they  would  set  up  a  king  that  should  have  the  same 
rule  and  dominion  over  them,  that  the  kings  of  their  neighbour  countries 
exercised  over  their  subjects.  But  the  kings  of  the  East  we  know  had  an 
unlimited  power,"  as  Virgil  testifies, 

"•'           Regem  non  sic  ./Egyptus  et  ingens 
Lydia,  nee  populi  Parthorurn,  et  Medus  Hydaspes 
Observant." 

"No  Eastern  nation  ever  did  adore 

The  majesty  of  sovereign  princes  more." 

First,  what  is  that  to  us,  what  sort  of  kings  the  Israelites  desired  ?  Es 
pecially  since  God  was  angry  with  them,  not  only  for  desiring  such  a  king 
as  other  nations  had,  and  not  such  a  king  as  his  own  law  describes,  but 
barely  for  desiring  a  king  at  all  ?  Nor  is  it  credible,  that  they  should  de 
sire  an  unjust  king,  and  one  that  should  be  out  of  the  reach  of  ill  laws,  who 
could  not  bear  the  government  of  Samuel's  sons,  though  under  the  power 
of  Jaws ;  but  from  their  covetousriess  sought  refuge  in  a  king.  And  lastly, 
the  verse  that  you  quote  out  of  Virgil  does  not  prove,  that  the  kings  of  the 
East  had  an  absolute  unlimited  power;  for  those  bees,  that  he  there  speaks 
of,  and  who  reverence  their  kings,  he  says,  more  than  the  Egyptians  or 
Medes  do  theirs,  by  the  authority  of  the  same  poet : 

" Magnis  agitant  sub  legibus  sevum." 

"  Live  under  certain  fundamental  laws." 

They  do  not  live  under  a  king  then,  that  is  tied  to  no  law.  But  now  I 
will  let  you  see  how  little  reason  you  have  to  think  I  bear  you  an  ill-will. 
Most  people  think  you  a  knave ;  but  I  will  make  it  appear,  that  you  have 
only  put  on  a  knave's  vizor  for  the  present.  In  your  introduction  to  your 
discourse  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  you  say,  that  some  divines  in  the  coun 
cil  of  Trent  made  use  of  the  government,  that  is  said  to  be  amongst  bees, 
to  prove  the  pope's  supremacy.  This  fancy  you  borrow  from  them,  and 
urge  it  here  with  the  same  malice  that  they  did  there.  Now  that  very  same 
answer  that  you  gave  them,  whilst  you  were  an  honest  man,  now  that  you 
are  become  a  knave,  you  shall  give  yourself  and  pull  off  with  your  own 
hand  that  vizor  you  have  now  put  on  :  "The  bees,"  say  you,  "  are  a  state, 
and  so  natural  philosophers  call  them;  they  have  a  king,  but  a  harmless 
one  ;  he  is  a  leader,  or  captain,  rather  than  a  king ;  he  never  beats,  nor  pulls, 
nor  kills  his  subject  bees."  No  wonder  they  are  so  observant  of  him  then  : 
but  in  good  faith,  you  had  but  ill  luck  to  meddle  with  these  bees ;  for  though 
they  are  bees  of  Trent,  they  show  you  to  be  a  drone.  Aristotle,  a  most 
exact  writer  of  politics,  affirms  that  the  Asiatic  monarchy,  which  yet  him 
self  calls  barbarous,  was  according  to  law,  Politic.  3.  And  whereas  he 
reckons  up  five  several  sorts  of  monarchies,  four  of  those  five  he  makes 
governments  according  to  laws,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  people  ;  and 
yet  he  calls  them  tyrannical  forms  of  government,  because  they  lodge  so 
much  power  in  one  man's  hand.  But  the  kingdom  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
he  says,  is  most  properly  a  kingdom,  because  there  all  power  is  not  in  the 
king. 
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The  fifth  sort  of  monarchy,  which  he  calls  rta/t/Sao&eta  that  is,  where  the 
king  is  all  in  all  :  and  to  which  he  refers  that  that  you  call  the  right  of 
kings,  which  is  a  liberty  to  do  what  they  list  ;  he  neither  tells  us  when  nor 
where  any  such  form  of  government  ever  obtained.  Nor  seems  he  to  have 
mentioned  it  for  any  other  purpose,  than  to  show  how  unjust,  absurd,  and 
tyrannical  a  government  it  is.  You  say,  that  when  Samuel  would  deter 
the  people  from  choosing  a  king,  he  propounded  to  them  this  right  of  kings. 
But  whence  had  Samuel  it?  Had  he  it  from  the  written  law  of  God? 
That  cannot  be.  We  have  observed  already,  that  the  Scriptures  afford  us 
a  quite  other  scheme  of  sovereignty.  Had  Samuel  it  then  immediately  from 
God  himself  by  revelation  ?  That  is  not  likely  neither  ;  for  God  dislikes 
it,  discommends  it,  finds  fault  with  it  :  so  that  Samuel  does  not  expound  to 
the  people  any  right  of  kings  appointed  by  God  ;  but  a  corrupt  and  de 
praved  manner  of  governing,  taken  up  by  the  pride  and  ambition  of  princes. 
He  tells  not  the  people  what  their  kings  ought  to  do,  but  what  they  would 
do.  He  told  them  the  manner  of  their  king,  as  before  he  told  us  the  man 
ner  of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Eli  ;  for  he  uses  the  same  word  in  both  places 
(which  you  in  the  thirty-third  page  of  your  book,  by  a  Hebrew  solecism  too, 
call  nfia>D.)  That  manner  of  theirs  was  wicked,  and  odious,  and  tyrannical  : 
it  was  no  right,  but  great  wrong.  The  fathers  have  commented  upon  this 
place  too  :  I  will  instance  in  one,  that  may  stand  for  a  great  many  ;  and  that 
is  Sulpitius  Severus,  a  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  and, 
in  St.  Augustm's  opinion,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  learning.  He  tells 
us  in  his  sacred  history,  that  Samuel  in  that  place  acquaints  the  people  with 
the  imperious  rule  of  kings,  and  how  they  used  to  lord  it  over  their  sub 
jects.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  the  right  of  kings  to  domineer  and  be  impe 
rious.  But  according  to  Sallust,  that  lawful  power  and  authority  that  kings 
were  entrusted  with,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  liberty,  and  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth,  quickly  degenerated  into  pride  and  tyranny  :  and  this 
is  the  sense  of  all  orthodox  divines,  and  of  all  lawyers,  upon  that  place  of 
Samuel.  And  you  might  have  learned  from  Sichardus,  that  most  of  the 
rabbins  too  were  of  the  same  mind  ;  at  least,  not  any  one  of  them  ever  as 
serted,  that  the  absolute  inherent  right  of  kings  is  there  discoursed  of. 
Yourself  in  your  fifth  chapter,  page  106,  complain,  that  "not  only  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  but  all  other  expositors  mistake  themselves  upon  this  text:'7 
and  you,  I  will  warrant  ye,  are  the  only  man  that  have  had  the  good  luck 
to  hit  the  mark.  Now,  what  a  peice  of  folly  and  impudence  is  this  in  you 
to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  all  orthodox  expositors,  that  those  very  actions, 
which  God  so  much  condemns,  are  the  right  of  kings,  and  to  pretend  law 
for  them  !  though  yourself  confess,  that  that  right  is  very  often  exercised 
in  committing  outrages,  being  injurious,  contumelious,  and  the  like.  Was 
any  man  ever  to  that  degree  sui  juris,  so  much  his  own  master,  as  that  he 
might  lawfully  prey  upon  mankind,  bear  down  all  that  stood  in  his  way, 
and  turn  all  things  upside  down  ?  Did  the  Romans  ever  maintain,  as  you 
say  theydid,  that  any  man  might  do  these  things  suo  jure,  by  virtue  of  some 
inherent  right  in  himself?  Sallust  indeed  makes  C.  Memmius,  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  in  an  invective  speech  of  his  against  the  pride  of  the  nobility, 
and  their  escaping  unpunished,  howsoever  they  misbehaved  themselves, 
to  use  these  words,  viz.,  "To  do  whatever  one  has  a  mind  to,  without  fear 
of  punishment,  is  to  be  a  king."  This  saying  you  catched  hold  of,  thinking 
it  would  make  for  your  purpose;  but  consider  it  a  little  better,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  deceived.  Does  he  in  that  place  assert  the  right  of  kings? 
or  does  he  not  blame  the  common  people,  and  chide  them  for  their  sloth, 
in  suffering  their  nobility  to  lord  it  over  them,  as  if  they  were  out  of  the 
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reach  of  all  law,  and  in  submitting  again  to  that  kingly  tyranny,  which, 
together  with  their  kings  themselves,  their  ancestors  had  lawfully  and  justly 
rejected  and  banished  from  amongst  them  ?  If  you  had  consulted  Tully, 
you  would  have  understood  both  Sallust  and  Samuel  better.  In  his  oration 
pro  C.  Rabirio,  "  There  is  none  of  us  ignorant,"  says  he,  "  of  the  manner 
of  kings.  These  are  their  lordly  dictates  :  mind  what  I  say,  and  do  accord 
ingly."  Many  passages  to  this  purpose  he  quotes  out  of  poets,  and  calls 
them  not  the  right,  but  the  custom  or  manner  of  kings ;  and  he  says,  we 
ought  to  read  and  consider  them,  not  only  for  curiosity's  sake,  but  that  we 
may  learn  to  beware  of  them,  and  avoid  them.  You" perceive  how  miser 
ably  you  are  come  off  with  Sallust,  who  though  he  be  as  much  an  enemy 
to  tyranny  as  any  other  author  whatsoever,  you  thought  would  have  pa 
tronized  this  tyrannical  right  that  you  are  establishing.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  the  right  of  kings  seems  to  be  tottering,  and  even  to  further  its  own  ruin, 
by  relying  upon  such  weak  props  for  its  support ;  and  by  endeavouring  to 
maintain  itself  by  such  examples  and  authorities,  as  would  hasten  its  down 
fall,  if  it  were  further  off  than  it  is. 

"  The  extremity  of  right  or  law,"  you  say,  "  is  the  height  of  injury,  Sum- 
mum  jus  summa  injuria  •.  this  saying  is  verified  most  properly  in  kings,  who, 
when  they  go  to  the  utmost  of  their  right,  fall  into  these  courses,  in  which 
Samuel  makes  the  rights  of  kings  to  consist." '  And  it  is  a  miserable  right, 
which,  when  you  have  said  all  you  can  for,  you  can  no  otherwise  defend, 
than  by  confessing,  that  it  is  the  greatest  injury  that  may  be.  The  extre 
mity  of  right  or  law  is  said  to  be,  when  a  man  ties  himself  up  to  niceties, 
dwells  upon  letters  and  syllables,  and  in  the  mean  time  neglects  the  intent 
and  equity  of  the  law ;  or  when  a  written  law  is  cunningly  and  maliciously 
interpreted ;  this  Cicero  makes  to  have  been  the  rise  of  that  common  say 
ing.  But  since  it  is  certain  that  all  right  flows  from  the  fountain  of  justice, 
so  that  nothing  can  possibly  be  any  man's  right  that  is  not  just ;  it  is  a  most 
wicked  thing  in  you  to  affirm,  that  for  a  king  to  be  unjust,  rapacious,  ty 
rannical,  and  as  ill  as  the  worst  of  them  ever  was,  is  according  to  the  right 
of  kings  ;  and  to  tell  us  that  a  holy  prophet  would  have  persuaded  the  people 
to  such  a  senseless  thing.  For  whether  written  or  unwritten,  whether  ex 
treme  or  remiss,  what  right  can  any  man  have  to  be  injurious  ?  Which, 
lest  you  should  confess  to  be  true  of  other  men,  but  not  of  kings,  I  have 
one  man's  authority  to  object  to  you,  who,  I  think,  was  a  king  likewise, 
and  professes  that  that  right  of  kings,  that  you  speak  of,  is  odious  both  to 
God  and  himself:  it  Is  in  the  94th  psalm,  "  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have 
fellowship  with  thee,  that  frameth  mischief  by  a  law  ?"  Be  not  therefore 
so  injurious  to  God,  as  to  ascribe  this  doctrine  to  him,  viz.  that  all  manner 
of  wicked  and  flagitious  actions  are  but  the  right  of  kings ;  since  himself 
tells  us,  that  he  abhors  all  fellowship  with  wicked  princes  for  this  very 
reason,  because,  under  pretence  of  sovereignty,  they  create  misery  and  vexa 
tion  to  their  subjects.  Neither  bring  up  a  false  accusation  against  a  pro 
phet  of  God ;  for  by  making  him  to  teach  us  in  this  place  what  the  right  of 
kings  is,  you  do  not  produce  the  right  Samuel,  but  such  another  empty 
shadow  as  was  raised  by  the  witch  of  Endor.  Though  for  my  own  part,  I 
verily  believe  that  that  infernal  Samuel  would  not  have  been  so  great  a  liar, 
but  that  he  would  have  confessed,  that  what  you  call  the  right  of  kings,  is 
tyranny.  We  read  indeed  of  impieties  countenanced  by  law,  Jus  datum 
sceleri :  you  yourself  confess,  that  they  are  bad  kings  that  have  made  use 
of  this  boundless  license  of  theirs  to  do  every  thing.  Now,  this  right  that 
you  have  introduced  for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  not  proceeding  from 
God,  as  I  have  proved  it  does  not,  must  needs  come  from  the  devil ;  and 
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that  it  does  really  so,  will  appear  more  clearly  hereafter.  "  By  virtue  of 
this  liberty,  say  you,  princes  may  if  they  will."  And  for  this,  you  pretend 
to  have  Cicero's  authority.  I  am  always  willing  to  mention  your  authori 
ties,  for  it  generally  happens,  that  the  very  authors  you  quote  them  out  of, 
give  you  an  answer  themselves.  Hear  else  what  Cicero  says  in  his  4th 
Philippic,  "  What  cause  of  war  can  be  more  just  and  warrantable  than  to 
avoid  slavery  ?  For  though  a  people  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  live 
under  a  gentle  master,  yet  those  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  whose  prince 
may  tyrannize  over  them  if  he  will."  May,  that  is,  can  ;  has  power  enough 
so  to  do.  If  he  meant  it  of  his  right,  he  would  contradict  himself,  and 
make  that  an  unjust  cause  of  war,  which  himself  had  affirmed  with  the  same 
breath  to  be  a  most  just  one.  It  is  not  therefore  the  right  of  all  kings  that 
you  describe,  but  the  injuriousness,  and  force,  and  violence  of  some.  Then 
you  tell  us  what  private  men  may  do.  "  A  private  man,"  say  you,  "  may 
lie,  may  be  ungrateful :"  and  so  may  kings,  but  what  then  ?  May  they 
therefore  plunder,  murder,  ravish,  without  control  ?  It  is  equally  prejudi 
cial  and  destructive  to  the  commonwealth,  whether  it  be  their  own  prince, 
or  a  robber,  or  a  foreign  enemy,  that  spoils,  massacres,  and  enslaves  them. 
And  questionless,  being  both  alike  enemies  of  human  society,  the  one,  as 
well  as  the  other,  may  lawfully  be  opposed  and  punished ;  and  their  own 
prince  the  rather,  because  he,  though  raised  to  that  dignity  by  the  honours 
that  his  people  have  conferred  upon  him,  and  being  bound  by  his  oath  to 
defend  the  public  safety,  betrays  it  notwithstanding  all.  At  last  you  grant, 
that  "  Moses  prescribes  laws,  according  to  which  the  king  that  the  people 
of  Israel  should  choose,  ought  to  govern,  though  different  from  this  right 
that  Samuel  proposes  ;"  which  words  contain  a  double  contradiction  to  what 
you  have  said  before.  For  whereas  you  had  affirmed,  that  a  king  was 
bound  by  no  law,  here  you  confess  he  is.  And  you  set  up  two  contrary 
rights,  one  described  by  Moses,  and  another  by  Samuel,  which  is  absurd. 
u  But,"  says  the  prophet,  "  you  shall  be  servants  to  your  king."  Though 
I  should  grant  that  the  Israelites  were  really  so,  it  would  not  presently  fol 
low,  that  it  was  the  right  of  their  kings  to  have  them  so ;  but  that  by  the 
usurpation  and  injustice  of  most  of  them,  they  were  reduced  to  that  condi 
tion.  For  the  prophet  had  foretold  them,  that  that  importunate  petition  of 
theirs  would  brin£  a  punishment  from  God  upon  them ;  not  because  it  would 
be  their  king's  right  so  to  harass  them,  but  because  they  themselves  had 
deserved  it  should  be  so.  If  kings  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law,  so  as 
that  they  may  do  what  they  list,  they  are  more  absolute  than  any  masters, 
and  their  subjects  in  a  more  despical  condition  than  the  worst  of  slaves 
The  law  of  God  provided  some  redress  from  them,  though  of  another  na 
tion,  if  their  masters  were  cruel  and  unreasonable  towards  them.  And  can 
we  imagine,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  a  free  nation,  though  op 
pressed  and  tyrannized  over,  and  preyed  upon,  should  be  left  remediless? 
That  they  had  no  law  to  protect  them,  no  sanctuary  to  betake  themselves 
to  ?  Can  we  think,  that  they  were  delivered  from  the  bondage  they  were 
under  to  the  Egyptian  kings,  to  be  reduced  into  a  worse  to  one  of  their 
own  brethren  ?  All  which  being  neither  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  nor 
to  common  sense,  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  prophet  de 
clares  to  the  people  the  manner,  and  not  the  right  of  kings ;  nor  the  manner 
of  all  kings,  but  of  most.  Then  you  come  to  the  rabbins,  and  quote  two 
of  them,  but  you  have  as  bad  luck  with  them  here,  as  you  had  before.  For 
it  is  plain,  that  that  other  chapter  that  rabbi  Joses  speaks  of,  and  which  con 
tains,  he  says,  the  right  of  kings,  is  that  in  Deuteronomy,  and  not  in  Samuel. 
For  rabbi  Judas  says  very  truly,  and  against  you,  that  that  discourse  of 
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Samuel's  was  intended  only  to  frighten  the  people.  It  is  a  most  pernicious 
doctrine,  to  maintain  that  to  be  any  one's  right,  which  in  itself  is  flat  injustice, 
unless  you  have  a  mind  to  speak  by  contraries.  And  that  Samuel  intended 
to  affrighten  them,  appears  by  the  18th  verse,  "  And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that 
day,  because  of  your  king,  which  ye  shall  have  chosen  you,  and  I  will  not 
hear  you  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord."  That  was  to  be  their  punishment 
for  their  obstinacy  in  persisting  to  desire  a  king,  against  the  mind  and  will 
of  God  ;  and  yet  they  are  not  forbidden  here  either  to  pray  against  him,  or 
to  endeavour  to  rid  themselves  of  him.  For  if  they  might  lawfully  pray  to 
God  against  him,  without  doubt  they  might  use  all  lawful  means  for  their 
own  deliverance.  For  what  man  living,  when  he  finds  himself  in  any  ca 
lamity,  betakes  himself  to  God,  so  as  to  neglect  his  own  duty,  in  order  to  a 
redress,  and  rely  upon  his  lazy  prayers  only?  But  be  it  how  it  will,  what 
is  all  this  to  the  right  of  kings,  or  of  the  English  people  ?  who  neither  asked 
a  king  against  the  will  of  God,  nor  had  one  appointed  us  by  God,  but 
by  the  right  that  all  nations  have  to  appoint  their  own  governors,  appointed 
a  king  over  us  by  laws  of  our  own,  neither  in  obedience  to,  nor  against, 
any  command  of  God  ?  And  this  being  the  case,  for  aught  I  see,  we  have 
done  well  in  deposing  our  king,  and  are  to  be  commended  for  it,  since  the 
Israelites  sinned  in  asking  one.  And  this  the  event  has  made  appear ;  for 
we,  when  we  had  a  king,  prayed  to  God  against  him,  and  he  heard  us,  and 
delivered  us:  but  the  Jews  (who  not  being  under  a  kingly  government, 
desired  a  king)  he  suffered  to  live  in  slavery  under  one,  till,  at  last,  after 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  betook  themselves  to  their 
former  government  again.  Then  you  come  to  give  us  a  display  of  your 
talmudical  learning ;  but  you  have  as  ill  success  with  that  as  you  have  had 
with  all  the  rest.  For,  whilst  you  are  endeavouring  to  prove  that  kings 
are  not  liable  to  any  temporal  judicature,  you  quote  an  authority  out  of  the 
treatise  of  the  Sanhedrim,  "  that  the  king  neither  is  judged  of  others,  nor 
does  himself  judge  any."  Which  is  against  the  people's  own  petition  in 
Samuel ;  for  they  desired  a  king  that  might  judge  them.  You  labour  in 
vain  to  salve  this,  by  telling  us,  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  those  kings 
that  reigned  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  For  then,  what  say  ye  to  Mai- 
monides  ?  He  makes  this  difference  betwixt  the  kings  of  Israel  and  those 
of  Juda  ;  that  the  kings  of  the  posterity  of  David  judge,  and  are  judged; 
but  the  kings  of  Israel  do  neither.  You  contradict  and  quarrel  with  your 
self  or  your  rabbins,  and  still  do  my  work  for  me.  This,  say  you,  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  the  kings  of  Israel  in  their  first  institution  ;  for  in  the  17th 
verse  it  is  said,  "  you  shall  be  his  servants ;"  that  is,  he  shall  use  you  to 
it,  not  that  he  shall  have  any  right  to  make  you  so.  Or  if  you  understand 
it  of  their  king's  right,  it  is  but  a  judgment  of  God  upon  them  for  asking  a 
king;  the  effects  of  which  they  were  sensible  of  under  most  of  their  kings, 
though  not  perhaps  under  all.  But  you  need  no  antagonists,  you  are  such 
a  perpetual  adversary  to  yourself.  For  you  tell  us  now  a  story,  as  if  you 
were  arguing  on  my  side,  how  that  first  Aristobulus,  and  after  him  Jannasus 
surnamed  Alexander,  did  not  receive  that  kingly  right  that  they  pretended 
to,  from  the  Sanhedrim,  that  great  treasury  and  oracle  of  the  laws  of  that 
nation,  but  usurped  it  by  degrees  against  the  will  of  the  senate.  For  whose 
sake,  you  say,  that  childish  fable  of  the  principal  men  of  that  assembly  being 
struck  dead  by  the  angel  Gabriel  was  first  invented.  And  thus  you  con 
fess,  that  this  magnificent  prerogative,  upon  which  you  seem  mainly  to  rely, 
viz.  "that  kings  are  not  to  be  judged  by  any  upon  earth,  was  grounded 
upon  this  worse  than  an  old  wife's  tale,  that  is,  upon  a  rabbinical  fable."  But 
thai  the  Hebrew  kings  were  liable  to  be  called  in  question  for  their  actions, 
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and  to  be  punished  with  stripes,  if  they  were  found  faulty,  Sichardus  shows 
at  large  out  of  the  writings  of  the  rabbins,  to  which  author  you  are  indebted 
for  all  that  you  employ  of  that  sort  of  learning,  and  yet  you  have  the  impu 
dence  to  be  thwarting  with  him.  Nay,  we  read  in  Scripture,  that  Saul 
thought  himself  bound  by  a  decree  of  his  own  making ;  and  in  obedience 
thereunto,  that  he  cast  lots  with  his  son  Jonathan  which  of  them  two  should 
die.  Uzzias  likewise,  when  he  was  thrust  out  of  the  temple  by  the  priests 
as  a  leper,  submitted  as  every  private  person  in  such  a  case  ought  to  do, 
and  ceased  to  be  a  king.  Suppose  he  should  have  refused  to  go  out  of  the 
temple,  and  lay  down  the  government,  and  live  alone,  and  had  resolved  to 
assert  that  kingly  right  of  not  being  subject  to  any  law,  do  you  think  the 
priests,  and  the  people  of  the  Jews,  would  have  suffered  the  temple  to  be 
defiled,  the  laws  violated,  and  live  themselves  in  danger  of  the  infection  ? 
It  seems  there  are  laws  against  a  leprous  king,  but  none  against  a  tyrant. 
Can  any  man  .possibly  be  so  mad  and  foolish  as  to  fancy,  that  the  laws 
should  so  far  provide  for  the  people's  health,  as  though  some  noisome  dis 
temper  should  seize  upon  the  king  himself,  yet  to  prevent  the  infection's 
reaching  them,  and  make  no  provision  for  the  security  of  their  Jives  and 
estates,  and  the  very  being  of  the  whole  state,  against  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel, 
unjust  prince,  which  is  incomparably  the  greater  mischief  of  the  two? 
u  But,"  say  you,  "  there  can  be  no  precedent  shown  of  any  one  king  that 
has  been  arraigned  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  condemned  to  die."  Sichar 
dus  answers  that  well  enough.  It  is  all  one,  says  he,  as  if  one  should  argue 
on  this  manner :  The  emperor  of  Germany  never  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  one  of  the  prince  electors :  therefore,  if  the  prince  elector  Palatine 
should  impeach  the  emperor,  he  were  not  bound  to  plead  to  it ;  though  it 
appears  by  the  golden  bull,  that  Charles  the  Fourth  subjected  himself  and 
his  successors  to  that  cognizance  and  jurisdiction. 

But  no  wonder  if  kings  were  indulged  in  their  ambition,  and  their  ex 
orbitances  passed  by,  when  the  times  were  so  corrupt  and  depraved,  that 
even  private  men,  if  they  had  either  money  or  interest,  might  escape  the 
law,  though  guilty  of  crimes  of  never  so  high  a  nature.  That  avwtevOww, 
that  you  speak  of,  that  is  to  be  wholly  independent  upon  any  other,  and 
accountable  to  none  upon  earth,  which  you  say  is  peculiar  to  the  majesty 
of  sovereign  princes,  Aristotle  in  the  4th  book  of  his  Pol.  Ch.  10,  calls  a 
most  tyrannical  form  of  government,  and  not  in  the  least  to  be  endured  by 
a  free  people.  And  that  kings  are  not  liable  to  be  questioned  for  their 
actions,  you  prove  by  the  testimony  of  a  very  worthy  author,  that  barbarous 
tyrant  Mark  Antony ;  one  of  those  that  subverted  the  commonwealth  of 
Rome :  and  yet  he  himself,  when  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  summoned  Herod  before  him,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  murder, 
and  would  have  punished  him,  but  that  Herod  bribed  him.  So  that 
Antony's  asserting  this  prerogative  royal,  and  your  defence  of  King  Charles, 
come  both  out  of  one  and  the  same  spring.  "  And  it  is  very  reasonable," 
say  you,  "  that  it  should  be  so;  for  kings  derive  their  authority  from  God 
alone."  What  kings  are  those,  I  pray  that  do  so?  For  I  deny,  that  there 
ever  were  any  such  kings  in  the  world,  that  derived  their  authority  from 
God  alone.  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  had  never  reigned,  but  that  thn 
people  desired  a  king,  even  against  the  will  of  God ;  and  though  he  was 
proclaimed  king  oace  at  Mizpah,  yet  after  that  he  lived  a  private  life,  and 
looked  to  his  father's  cattle,  till  he  was  created  so  the  second  time  by  the 
people  at  Gilgal.  And  what  think  ye  of  David  ?  Though  he  had  been 
anointed  once  by  God,  he  was  not  anointed  a  second  time  in  Hebron  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  after  that  by  all  the  people  of  Israel,  and  that  after 
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a  mutual  covenant  betwixt  him  and  them  ?  2  Sam.  v.  1  Chron.  xi.  Now, 
a  covenant  lays  an  obligation  upon  kings,  and  restrains  them  within  bounds. 
Solomon,  you  say,  "  succeeded  him  in  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  and  was 
acceptable  to  all  men:"  1  Chron.  xxix.  So  that  it  is  something  to  be 
well-pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Jehoiadah  the  priest  made  Joash 
king,  but  first  he  made  him  and  the  people  enter  into  a  covenant  to  one 
another,  2  Kings  xi.  I  confess  that  these  kings,  and  all  that  reigned  of 
David's  posterity,  were  appointed  to  the  kingdom  both  by  God  and  the 
people  ;  but  of  all  other  kings,  of  what  country  soever,  I  affirm,  that  they 
are  made  so  by  the  people  only  :  nor  can  you  make  it  appear,  that  they  are 
appointed  by  God,  any  otherwise  than  as  all  other  things,  great  and  small, 
are  said  to  be  appointed  by  him,  because  nothing  comes  to  pass  without 
his  providence.  So  that  I  allow  the  throne  of  David  was  in  a  peculiar 
manner  called  "the  throne  of  the  Lord:"  whereas  the  thrones  of  other 
princes  are  no  otherwise  God's  than  all  other  things  in  the  world  are  his  ; 
which  if  you  would,  you  might  have  learnt  out  of  the  same  chapter,  ver. 
11,  12.  "  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  &c.  for  all  that  -is  in  the  heaven 
and  in  the  earth  is  thine.  Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  thee,  and  thou 
reignest  over  all."  And  this  is  so  often  repeated,  not  to  puff  up  kings,  but 
to  put  them  in  mind,  though  they  think  themselves  gods,  that  yet  there  is 
a  God  above  them,  to  whom  they  owe  whatever  they  are  and  have.  And 
thus  we  easily  understand  what  the  poets,  and  the  Essenes  among  the 
Jews,  mean,  when  they  tell  us,  that  it  is  by  God  that  kings  reign,  and  that 
they  are  of  Jupiter;  for  so  all  of  us  are  of  God,  we  are  all  his  offspring. 
So  that  this  universal  right  of  Almighty  God's  and  the  interest  that  he  has 
in  princes,  and  their  thrones,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  does  not  at  all 
derogate  from  the  people's  right;  but  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  all  other 
kings,  not  particularly  and  by  name  appointed  by  God,  owe  their  sove 
reignty  to  the  people  only,  and  consequently  are  accountable  to  them  for 
the  management  of  it.  The  truth  of  which  doctrine,  though  the  common 
people  are  apt  to  flatter  their  kings,  yet  they  themselves  acknowledge, 
whether  good  ones,  as  Sarpedon  in  Homer  is  described  to  have  been  ;  or 
bad  ones  as  those  tyrants  in  the  lyrick  poet  : 

&C 


Glaucus,  in  Lycia  we're  ador'd  like  gods  : 
What  makes  'twixt  us  and  others  so  great  odds? 

He  resolves  the  question  himself:  "  Because,  says  he,  we  excel  others 
in  heroical  virtues:  Let  us  fight  manfully  then,  says  he,  lest  our  country 
men  tax  us  with  sloth  and  cowardice."  In  which  words  he  intimates  to 
us,  both  that  kings  derive  their  grandeur  from  the  people,  and  that  for  their 
conduct  and  behaviour  in  war  they  are  accountable  to  them.  Bad  kings 
indeed,  though  to  cast  some  terror  into  people's  minds,  and  beget  a  reve 
rence  of  themselves,  they  declare  to  the  world,  that  God  only  is  the  author 
of  kingly  government  ;  in  their  hearts  and  minds  they  reverence  no  other 
deity  but  that  of  fortune,  according  to  that  passage  in  Horace: 

Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scythse, 
Regumque  matres  barbarorum}  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni. 

Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 

Stantem  colnmnam,  neu  popnlus  frequens 

Ad  arma  cessantes.  ad  arma 

Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat. 
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"All  barb'rous  people,  and  their  princes  too, 
All  purple  tyrants  honour  you ; 
The  very  wand'ring  Scythians  do. 

l!  Support  the  pillar  of  the  Roman  state, 
Lest  all  men  be  involv'd  in  one  man's  fate, 
Continue  us  in  wealth  and  peace : 
Let  wars  and  tumults  ever  cease." 

So  that  if  it  is  by  God  that  kings  now-a-days  reign,  it  is  by  God  too  that 
the  people  assert  their  own  liberty ;  since  all  things  are  of  him,  and  by 
him.  I  am  sure  the  Scripture  bears  witness  to  both  ;  that  by  him  kings 
reign,  and  that  by  him  they  are  cast  down  from  their  throne.  And  yet 
experience  teaches  us,  that  both  these  things  are  brought  about  by  the 
people,  oftener  than  by  God.  Be  this  right  of  kings,  therefore,  what  it 
will,  the  right  of  the  people  is  as  much  from  God  as  it.  And  whenever 
any  people,  without  some  visible  designation  of  God  himself,  appoint  a 
king  over  them,  they  have  the  same  right  to  put  him  down,  that  they  had 
to  set  him  up  at  first.  And  certainly  it  is  a  more  godlike  action  to  depose 
a  tyrant  than  to  set  up  one:  and  there  appears  much  more  of  God  in  the 
people,  when  they  depose  an  unjust  prince,  than  in  a  king  that  oppresses 
an  innocent  people.  Nay,  the  people  have  a  warrant  from  God  to  judge 
wicked  princes;  for  God  has  conferred  this  very  honour  upon  those  that 
are  dear  to  him,  that  celebrating  the  praises  of  Christ,  their  own  king, 
"  they  shall  bind  in  chains  the  kings  of  the  nations,  (under  which  appella 
tion  all  tyrants  under  the  gospel  are  included,)  and  execute  the  judgments 
written  upon  them  that  challenge  to  themselves  an  exemption  from  all 
written  laws,"  Psalm  cxlix.  So  that  there  is  but  little  reason  left  for  that 
wicked  and  foolish  opinion,  that  kings,  who  commonly  are  the  worst  of 
men,  should  be  so  high  in  God's  account,  as  that  he  should  have  put  the 
world  under  them,  to  be  at  their  beck,  and  be  governed  according  to  their 
humour;  and  that  for  their  sakes  alone  he  should  have  reduced  all  man 
kind,  whom  he  made  after  his  own  image,  into  the  same  condition  with 
brutes. 

After  all  this,  rather  than  say  nothing,  you  produce  M.  Aurelius  as  a 
countenancer  of  tyranny ;  but  you  had  better  have  let  him  alone.  I  can 
not  say  whether  he  ever  affirmed,  that  princes  are  accountable  only  before 
God's  tribunal.  But  Xiphiline  indeed,  out  of  whom  you  quote  those  words 
of  M.  Aurelius,  mentions  a  certain  government,  which  he  calls  an  Au 
tarchy,  of  which  he  makes  God  the  only  judge:  *«pt  dvtap&as 6 ©EO?  pWj 
xpivnv  8wdtat.  But  that  this  word  Autarchy  and  Monarchy  are  synonymous, 
I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  to  believe.  And  the  more  I  read  what 
goes  before,  the  less  I  find  myself  inclinable  to  think  so.  And  certainly 
whoever  considers  the  context,  will  not  easily  apprehend  what  coherence 
this  sentence  has  with  it,  and  must  needs  wonder  how  it  comes  so  abruptly 
into  the  text ;  especially,  since  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  mirror  of  princes, 
carried  himself  towards  the  people,  as  Capitolinus  tells  us,  just  as  if  Rome 
had  been  a  commonwealth  still.  And  we  all  know,  that  when  it  was  so, 
the  supreme  power  was  in  the  people.  The  same  emperor  honoured  the 
memory  ofThraseas,  and  Helvidius,  and  Cato,  and  Dio,  and  Brutus;  who 
all  were  tyrant-slayers,  or  affected  the  reputation  of  being  thought  so.  In 
the  first  book  that  he  writes  of  his  own  life,  he  says,  that  he  proposed  to 
himself  a  form  of  government,  under  which  all  men  might  equally  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  right  and  justice  be  equally  administered  to  all. 
And  in  his  fourth  book  he  says,  the  law  is  master,  and  not  he.  He  ac 
knowledged  the  right  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  their  interest  in 
all  things :  we  are  so  far,  says  he,  from  having  any  thing  of  our  own,  thai 
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we  Jive  in  your  houses.  These  things  Xiphiline  relates  of  him.  So  little 
did  he  arrogate  aught  to  himself  by  virtue  of  his  sovereign  right.  When 
he  died,  he  recommended  his  son  to  the  Romans,  for  his  successor,  if  they 
should  think  he  deserved  it.  So  far  was  he  from  pretending  to  a  com 
mission  from  Heaven  to  exercise  that  absolute  and  imaginary  right  of  sove 
reignty,  that  Autarchy,  that  you  tell  us  of.  "  All  the  Latin  and  Greek 
books  are  full  of  authorities  of  this  nature."  But  we  have  heard  none 
of  them  yet.  "  So  are  the  Jewish  authors."  And  yet,  you  say,  "  the 
Jews  in  many  things  allowed  but  too  little  to  their  princes."  Nay,  you 
will  find  that  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  allowed  much  less  to  tyrants. 
And  how  little  the  Jews  allowed  them  would  appear,  if  that  book  that 
Samuel  "  wrote  of  the  manner  of  the  kingdom"  were  extant;  which  book, 
the  Hebrew  doctors  tell  us,  their  kings  tore  in  pieces  and  burnt,  that  they 
might  be  more  at  liberty  to  tyrannize  over  the  people  without  control  or 
fear  of  punishment.  Now  look  about  ye  again,  and  catch  hold  of  some 
what  or  other. 

In  the  last  place,  you  come  to  wrest  David's  words  in  the  17th  Psalm, 
"let  my  sentence  come  forth  from  thy  presence."  Therefore,. says  Bar- 
nachmoni,  "  God  only  can  judge  the  king."  And  yet  it  is  most  likely, 
that  David  penned  this  psalm  when  he  was  persecuted  by  Saul,  at  which 
time,  though  himself  were  anointed,  he  did  not  decline  being  judged  even 
by  Jonathan:  "  Notwithstanding,  if  there  be  iniquity  in  me,  slay  me  thy 
self,"  I  Sam.  xx.  At  least,  in  this  psalm  he  does  no  more  than  what  any 
person  in  the  world  would  do  upon  the  like  occasion ;  being  falsely  accused 
by  men,  he  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  God  himself,  "  let  thine  eyes  look 
upon  the  thing  that  is  right ;  thou  hast  proved  and  visited  mine  heart," 
&c.  What  relation  has  this  to  a  temporal  judicature?  Certainly  they  do 
no  good  office  to  the  right  of  kings,  that  thus  discover  the  weakness  of  its 
foundation. 

Then  you  come  with  that  threadbare  argument,  which  of  all  others  is 
most  in  vogue  with  our  courtiers,  "Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned," 
Psalm  li.  6.  As  if  David  in  the  midst  of  his  repentance,  when  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  and  almost  drowned  in  tears,  he  was  humbly  imploring  God's 
mercy,  had  any  thoughts  of  this  kingly  right  of  his  when  his  heart  was  so 
low,  that  he  thought  he  deserved  not  the  right  of  a  slave.  And  can  we 
think,  that  he  despised  all  the  people  of  God,  his  own  brethren  to  that  de 
gree,  as  to  believe  that  he  might  murder  them,  plunder  them,  and  commit 
adultery  with  their  wives,  and  yet  not  sin  against  them  all  this  while  ?  So 
holy  a  man  could  never  be  guilty  of  such  insufferable  pride,  nor  have  so 
little  knowledge  either  of  himself,  or  of  his  duty  to  his  neighbour.  So 
without  doubt  when  he  says,  "  against  thee  only,"  he  meant,  against  thee 
chiefly  have  I  sinned,  &c.  But  whatever  he  means,  the  words  of  a  psalm 
are  too  full  of  poetry,  and  this  psalm  too  full  of  passion,  to  afford  us  any 
exact  definitions  of  right  and  justice;  nor  is  it  proper  to  argue  any  thing 
of  that  nature  from  them.  "  But  David  was  never  questioned  for  this,  nor 
made  to  plead  for  his  life  before  the  Sanhedrim."  What  then?  How- 
should  they  know,  that  any  such  thing  had  been,  which  was  done  so  pri 
vately,  that  perhaps  for  some  years  after  not  above  one  or  two  were  privy 
to  it,  as  such  secrets  there  are  in  most  courts?  2  Sam.  xii.  "Thou  hast 
done  this  thing  in  secret."  Besides,  what  if  the  senate  should  neglect  to 
punish  private  persons?  Would  any  infer,  that  therefore  they  ought  not 
to  be  punished  at  all?  But  the  reason  why  David  was  not  proceeded 
against  as  a  malefactor,  is  not  much  in  the  dark:  he  had  condemned  him 
self  in  the  5th  verse,  "  The  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely 
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die."  To  which  the  prophet  presently  replies,  "  Thou  art  the  man."  So 
that  in  the  prophet's  judgment,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  was  worthy  of  death : 
but  God,  by  his  sovereign  right  over  all  things,  and  of  his  great  mercy  to 
David,  absolves  him  from  the  guilt  of  his  sin,  and  the  sentence  of  death 
which  he  had  pronounced  against  himself;  verse  13th,  "  The  Lord  hath 
put  away  thy  sin,  thou  shalt  not  die." 

The  next  thing  you  do,  is  to  rail  at  some  bloody  advocate  or  other,  and 
you  take  a  deal  of  pains  to  refute  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse.  Let 
him  look  to  that ;  I  will  endeavour  to  be  as  short  as  I  can  in  what  I  have 
undertaken  to  perform.  But  some  things  I  must  not  pass  by  without  taking 
notice  of ;  as  first  and  foremost  your  notorious  contradictions ;  for  in  the 
30th  page  you  say,  "  The  Israelites  do  not  deprecate  an  unjust,  rapacious, 
tyrannical  king,  one  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  kings  are."  And  yet,  page  42, 
you  are  very  smart  upon  your  advocate,  for  maintaining  that  the  Israelites 
asked  for  a  tyrant :  "  Would  they  have  leaped  out  of  the  fryingpan  into  the 
fire,"  say  you,  "and  groan  under  the  cruelty  of  the  worst  of  tyrants,  rather 
than  live  under  bad  judges,  especially  being  used  to  such  a  form  of  govern 
ment  ?"  First,  you  said  the  Hebrews  would  rather  live  under  tyrants  and 
judges ;  here  you  say  they  would  rather  live  under  judges  than  tyrants ; 
and  that  "  they  desired  nothing  less  than  a  tyrant."  So  that  your  advocate 
may  answer  you  out  of  your  own  book.  For  according  to  your  principles 
it  is  every  king's  right  to  be  a  tyrant.  What  you  say  next  is  very  true, 
"  the  supreme  power  was  then  in  the  people,  which  appears  by  their  own 
rejecting  their  judges,  and  making  choice  of  a  kingly  government."  Re 
member  this,  when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  it.  You  say,  that 
God  gave  the  children  of  Israel  a  king  as  a  thing  good  and  profitable  for 
them,  and  deny  that  he  gave  them  one  in  his  anger,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  sin.  But  that  will  receive  an  easy  answer ;  for  to  what  purpose  should 
they  cry  to  God  because  of  the  king  that  they  had  chosen,  if  it  were  not 
because  a  kingly  government  is  an  evil  thing ;  not  in  itself,  but  because  it 
most  commonly  does,  as  Samuel  forewarns  the  people  that  theirs  would, 
degenerate  into  pride  and  tyranny  ?  If  you  are  not  yet  satisfied,  hark  what 
you  say  yourself;  acknowledge  your  own  hand,  and  blush;  it  is  in  your 
"Apparatus  ad  Primatum:  God  gave  them  a  king  in  his  anger,"  say  you, 
"  being  offended  at  their  sin  in  rejecting  him  from  ruling  over  them ;  and 
so  the  Christian  church,  as  a  punishment  for  its  forsaking  th«  pure  worship 
of  God,  has  been  subjected  to  the  more  than  kingly  government  of  one 
mortal  head."  So  that  if  your  own  comparison  holds,  either  God  gave  the 
children  of  Israel  a  king  as  an  evil  thing,  and  as  a  punishment,  or  he  has 
set  up  the  pope  for  the  good  of  the  church.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  more 
light  and  mad  than  this  man  is  ?  Who  would  trust  him  in  the  smallest 
matters,  that  in  things  of  so  great  concern  says  and  unsays  without  any 
consideration  in  the  world  ?  You  tell  us  in  your  twenty-ninth  page,  "  that 
by  the  constitution  of  all  nations,  kings  are  bound  by  no  law."  That 
"this  had  been  the  judgment  both  of  the  eastern  and  western  part  of  the 
world."  And  yet,  page  43,  you  say,  "  That  all  the  kings  of  the  east  ruled 
xafa  vopov,  according  to  law,  nay,  that  the  very  kings  of  Egypt  in  all  matters 
whatsoever,  whether  great  or  small,  were  tied  to  laws."  Though  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  you  had  undertook  to  demonstrate,  that  "  kings 
are  bound  by  no  laws,  that  they  give  laws  to  others,  but  have  none  pre 
scribed  to  themselves."  For  my  part  I  have  no  reason  to  be  angry  with 
you,  for  either  you  are  mad,  or  of  our  side.  You  do  not  defend  the  king's 
cause,  but  argue  against  him,  and  play  the  fool  with  him :  or  if  you  are  in 
earnest,  that  epigram  of  Catullus, 

VOL-  II.  5 
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Tantd  pessimus  omnium  poeta, 
Quanto  tu  optimus  omnium  patronus. 

The  worst  of  poets,  I  myself  declare, 

By  how  much  you  the  best  of  patrons  are. 

That  epigram,  I  say,  may  be  turned,  and  very  properly  applied  to  you  : 
for  there  never  was  so  good  a  poet  as  you  are  a  bad  patron.  Unless  that 
stupidity,  that  you  complain  your  advocate  is  u  immersed  over  head  and 
ears  in,"  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  your  own  understanding  too,  I  will  make 
you  now  sensible  that  you  are  become  a  very  brute  yourself.  For  now  you 
come  and  confess,  that  "the  kings  of  all  nations  have  laws  prescribed  to 
them."  But  then  you  say  again,  "They  are  not  so  under  the  power  of 
them,  as  to  be  liable  to  censure  or  punishment  of  death,  if  they  break  them." 
Which  yet  you  have  proved  neither  from  Scripture,  nor  from  any  good 
author.  Observe  then  in  short ;  to  prescribe  municipal  laws  to  such  as  are 
not  bound  by  them,  is  silly  and  ridiculous :  and  to  punish  all  others,  but 
leave  some  one  man  at  liberty  to  commit  all  sort  of  impieties  without  fear 
of  punishment,  is  most  unjust ;  the  law  being  general,  and  not  making  any 
exception  ;  neither  of  which  can  be  supposed  to  hold  place  in  the  constitu 
tions  of  any  wise  lawmaker,  much  less  in  those  of  God's  own  making.  But 
that  all  may  perceive  how  unable  you  are  to  prove  out  of  the  writings  of 
the  Jews,  what  you  undertook  in  this  chapter  to  make  appear  by  them,  you 
confess  of  your  own  accord,  that  "there  are  some  rabbins,  who  affirm  that 
their  forefathers  ought  not  to  have  had  any  other  king  than  God  himself; 
and  that  he  set  other  kings  over  them  for  their  punishment."  And  of  those 
men's  opinion  I  declare  myself  to  be.  It  is  not  fitting  or  decent,  that  any 
man  should  be  a  king,  that  does  not  far  excel  all  his  subjects.  But  \yhere 
men  are  equals,  as  in  all  governments  very  many  are,  they  ought  to  have 
an  equal  interest  in  the  government,  and  hold  it  by  turns.  But  that  all 
men  should  be  slaves  to  one  that  is  their  equal,  or  (as  it  happens  most  com 
monly)  far  inferior  to  them,  and  very  often  a  fool,  who  can  so  much  as  en 
tertain  such  a  thought  without  indignation?  Nor  does  " it  make  for  the 
honour  of  a  kingly  government,  that  our  Saviour  was  of  the  posterity  of 
some  kings,"  more  than  it  does  for  the  commendation  of  the  worst  of  kings, 
that  he  was  the  offspring  of  some  of  them  too.  "  The  Messias  is  a  king." 
We  acknowledge  him  so  to  be,  and  rejoice  that  he  is  so  ;  and  pray  that  his 
kingdom  may  come,  for  he  is  worthy :  nor  is  there  any  other  equal,  or  next 
to  him.  And  yet  a  kingly  government  being  put  into  the  hands  of  unworthy 
and  undeserving  persons,  as  most  commonly  it  is,  may  well  be  thought  to 
have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  mankind.  Nor  does  it  follow  for  all 
this,  that  all  kings,  as  such,  are  tyrants.  But  suppose  it  did,  as  for  argu 
ment-sake  I  will  allow  it  does,  lest  you  should  think  I  am  too  hard  with 
ye  ;  make  you  the  best  use  of  it  you  can.  "  Then,  say  you,  God  himself 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  king  of  tyrants,  nay,  himself,  the  worst  of 
all  tyrants."  If  the  first  of  these  conclusions  does  not  follow,  another  does, 
which  maybe  drawn  from  most  parts  of  your  book,  viz.  That  you  perpetu 
ally  contradict,  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  your  own  self.  For  in  the  very 
last  foregoing  period  you  had  affirmed,  that  "  God  was  the  king  of  all 
things,  having  himself  created  them."  Now  he  created  tyrants  and  devils, 
and  consequently,  by  your  own  reason,  is  the  king  of  such.  The  second 
of  these  conclusions  we  detest,  and  wish  that  blasphemous  mouth  of  yours 
were  stopped  up,  with  which  you  affirm  God  to  be  the  worst  of  tyrants,  if 
he  be,  as  you  often  say  he  is,  the  king  and  lord  of  such.  Nor  do  you  much 
advantage  your  cause  by  telling  us,  that  "Moses  was  a  king,  and  had  the 
absolute  and  supreme  power  of  a  king."  For  we  could  be  content  that 
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any  other  were  so,  that  could  "  refer  our  matters  to  God,  as  Moses  did,  and 
consult  with  him  about  our  affairs,"  Exod.  xviii.  19.  But  neither  did  Mo 
ses,  notwithstanding  his  great  familiarity  with  God,  ever  assume  a  liberty  of 
doing  what  he  would  himself.  What  says  he  of  himself;  "  the  people  come 
unto  me  to  inquire  of  God."  They  came  not  then  to  receive  Moses'  own 
dictates  and  commands.  Then  says  Jethro,  yer.  19,  "  Be  thou  for  the 
people  to  Godward,  that  thou  mayst  bring  their  causes  unto  God."  And 
Moses  himself  says,  Deut.  iv.  5,  "  I  have  taught  you  statutes  and  judgments, 
even  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me."  Hence  it  is  that  he  is  said 
to  have  been  "faithful  in  all  the  house  of  God,"  Numb.  xii.  7.  So  that 
the  Lord  Jehovah  himself  was  the  people's  king,  and  Moses  no  other  than 
as  it  were  an  interpreter  or  a  messenger  betwixt  him  and  them.  Nor  can 
you,  without  impiety  and  sacrilege,  transfer  this  absolute  supreme  power 
and  authority,  from  God  to  a  man,  (not  having  any  warrant  from  the  word 
of  God  so  to  do,)  which  Moses  used  only^as  a  deputy  or  substitute  to  God ; 
under  whose  eye,  and  in  whose  presence,  himself  and  the  people  always 
were. 

But  now,  for  an  aggravation  of  your  wickedness,  though  here  you  make 
Moses  lo  have  exercised  an  absolute  and  unlimited  power  in  your  "  Apparat. 
ad  Primat."  page  230,  you  say,  that  "  he,  together  with  the  seventy  elders, 
ruled  the  people,  and  that  himself  was  the  chief  of  the  people,  but  not  their 
master."  If  Moses  therefore  were  a  king,  as  certainly  he  was,  and  the  best 
of  kings,  and  had  a  supreme  and  legal  power,  as  you  say  he  had,  and  vet 
neither  was  the  people's  master,  nor  governed  them  alone ;  then,  according 
to  you,  kings,  though  indued  with  the  supreme  power,  are  not  by  virtue 
of  that  sovereign  and  kingly  right  of  theirs,  lords  over  the  people,  nor  oughf 
to  govern  them  alone  ;  much  less  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 
After  all  this,  you  have  the  impudence  to  feign  a  command  from  God  to 
that  people,  "  to  set  up  a  king  over  them,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  pos 
sessed  of  the  Holy  Land,"  Deut.  xvii.  For  you  craftily  leave  out  the 
former  words,  "  and  shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,"  &c.  And  now 
call  to  mind  what  you  said  before,  page  42,  and  what  I  said  I  should  have 
occasion  to  make  use  of,  viz.,  "  That  the  power  was  then  in  the  people, 
and  that  they  were  entirely  free."  What  follows,  argues  you  either  mad 
or  irreligious  ;  take  whether  you  list :  "  God,"  say  you,  "  having  so  long 
before  appointed  a  kingly  government,  as  best  and  most  proper  for  that 
people ;  what  shall  we  say  to  Samuel's  opposing  it,  and  God's  own  acting, 
as  if  himself  were  against  it  ?  How  do  these  things  agree  ?"  He  finds 
himself  caught ;  and  observe  now  with  how  great  malice  against  the  pro 
phet,  and  impiety  against  God,  he  endeavours  to  disentangle  himself. 
"  We  must  consider,"  says  he,  "  that  Samuel's  own  sons  then  judged  the 
people,  and  the  people  rejected  them  because  of  their  corruption ;  now 
Samuel  was  loth  his  sons  should  be  laid  aside,  and  God,  to  gratify  the 
prophet,  intimated  to  him,  as  if  himself  were  not  very  well  pleased  with 
it."  Speak  out,  ye  wretch,  and  never  mince  the  matter:  you  mean,  God 
dealt  deceitfully  with  Samuel,  and  he  with  the  people.  It  is  not  your  ad 
vocate,  but  yourself,  that  are  "  frantic  and  distracted ;"  who  cast  off  all 
reverence  to  God  Almighty,  so  you  may  but  seem  to  honour  the  king. 
Would  Samuel  prefer  the  interest  of  his  sons,  and  their  ambition,  and  their 
covetousness,  before  the  general  good  of  all  the  people,  when  they  asked 
a  thing  that  would  be  good  and  profitable  for  them  ?  Can  we  think,  that 
he  would  impose  upon  them  by  cunning  and  subtilty,  and  make  them  be 
lieve  things  that  were  not  ?  Or  if  we  should  suppose  all  this  true  of  Samuel, 
would  God  himself  countenance  and  gratify  him  in  it  ?  would  he  dissembl* 
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with  the  people  ?  So  that  either  that  was  not  the  right  of  kings,  which 
Samuel  taught  the  people :  or  else  that  right,  by  the  testimony  both  of  God 
and  the  prophet,  was  an  evil  thing,  was  burdensome,  injurious,  unprofitable, 
and  chargeable  to  the  commonwealth :  or  lastly,  (which  must  not  be  ad 
mitted,)  God  and  the  prophet  deceived  the  people.  God  frequently  pro 
tests,  that  he  was  extremely  displeased  with  them  for  asking  a  king.  Ver. 
7th,  "  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should 
not  reign  over  them."  As  if  it  were  a  kind  of  idolatry  to  ask  a  king  that 
would  even  suffer  himself  to  be  adored,  and  assume  almost  divine  honour 
to  himself.  And  certainly,  they  that  subject  themselves  to  a  worldly  master, 
and  set  him  above  all  laws,  come  but  a  little  short  of  choosing  a  strange  god : 
and  a  strange  one  it  commonly  is ;  brutish,  and  void  of  all  sense  and  reason. 
So  1st  of  Sam.  chap.  10th,  v.  19th,  "  And  ye  have  this  day  rejected  your 
God,  who  himself  saved  you  out  of  all  your  adversities  and  your  tribu 
lation,  and  ye  have  said  unto  him,  Nay,  but  set  a  king  over  us ;"  &c.  and 
chap.  12th,  v.  12th,  "Ye  said  unto  me,  Nay,  but  a  king  shall  reign  over 
us ;  when  the  Lord  your  God  was  your  king :"  and  v.  the  17th, "  See 
that  your  wickedness  is  great,  that  ye  have  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
in  asking  you  a  king."  And  Hosea  speaks  contemptibly  of  the  king,  chap, 
xiii.  v.  10,  11,  "I  will  be  thy  king;  where  is  any  other  that  may  save  in 
all  thy  cities,  and  thy  judges  of  whom  thou  saidst,  Give  me  a  king,  and 
princes  ?  I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  anger,  and  took  him  away  in  my  wrath." 
And  Gideon,  that  warlike  judge,  that  was  greater  than  a  king ;  "  I  will  not 
rule  over  you,"  says  he,  "  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you  ;  the  Lord 
shall  rule  over  you,"  Judges,  chap.  viii.  Intimating  thereby,  that  it  is  not 
fit  for  a  man,  but  for  God  only,  to  exercise  dominion  over  men.  And 
hence  Josephus  in  his  book  against  Appion,  an  Egyptian  grammarian,  and 
a  foulmouthed  fellow,  like  you,  calls  the  commonwealth  of  the  Hebrews  a 
Theocracy,  because  the  principality  was  in  God  only.  In  Isaiah,  chap. 
xxvi.  v.  13,  the  people  in  their  repentance,  complain  that  it  had  been 
mischievous  to  them,  "  that  other  lords  besides  God  himself,  had  had 
dominion  over  them."  All  which  places  prove  clearly,  that  God  gave 
the  Israelites  a  king  in  his  anger ;  but  now  who  can  forbear  laughing  at 
the  use  you  make  of  Abimelech  Js  story?  Of  whom  it  is  said,  when  he 
was  killed,  partly  by  a  woman  that  hurled  a  piece  of  millstone  upon 
him,  and  partly  by  his  own  armour-bearer,  that  "  God  rendered  the  wicked 
ness  of  Abimelech."  "  This  history,"  say  you,  "  proves  strongly,  that 
God  only  is  the  judge  and  avenger  of  kings."  Yea,  if  this  argument  hold, 
he  is  the  only  judge  and  punisher  of  tyrants,  villainous  rascals,  and  bastards. 
Whoever  can  get  into  the  saddle,  whether  by  right  or  by  wrong,  has  thereby 
obtained  a  sovereign  kingly  right  over  the  people,  is  out  of  all  danger 
of  punishment,  all  inferior  magistrates  must  lay  down  their  arms  at  his 
feet,  the  people  must  not  dare  to  mutter.  But  what  if  some  great^notorious 
robber  had  perished  in  war,  as  Abimelech  did,  would  any  man  infer  from 
thence,  that  God  only  is  the  judge  and  punisher  of  highwaymen  ?  Or  what 
if  Abimelech  had  been  condemned  by  the  law,  and  died  by  an  executioner's 
hand,  would  not  God  then  have  rendered  his  wickedness  ?  You  never  read, 
that  the  judges  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  ever  proceeded  against  accord 
ing  to  law :  and  yet  you  confess,  that  "  where  the  government  is  an  aristo 
cracy,  the  prince,  if  there  be  any,  may  and  ought  to  be  called  in  question, 
if  he  break  the  laws."  This  in  your  47th  page.  And  why  may  not  a  tyrant 
as  well  be  proceeded  against  in  a  kingly  government  ?  why,  because  God 
rendered  the  wickedness  of  Abimelech.  So"  did  the  woman,  and  so  did  his 
own  armour-bearer ;  over  both  which  he  pretended  to  a  right  of  sovereignty 
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And  what  if  the"  magistrates  had  rendered  his  wickedness?  Do  not  they 
bear  the  sword  for  that  very  purpose,  for  the  punishment  of  malefactors  ? 
Having  done  with  his  powerful  argument  from  the  history  of  Abimelech's 
death,  he  betakes  himself,  as  his  custom  is,  to  slanders  and  calumnies ; 
nothing  but  dirt  and  filth  comes  from  him ;  but  for  those  things  that  he 
promised  to  make  appear,  he  hath  not  proved  any  one  of  them,  either  from 
the  Scriptures  or  from  the  writings  of  the  rabbins.  He  alleges  no  reason 
why  kings  should  be  above  all  laws,  and  they  only  of  all  mortal  men  exempt 
from  punishment,  if  they  deserve  it.  He  falls  foul  upon  those  very  authors 
and  authorities  that  he  makes  use  of,  and  by  his  own  discourse  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  he  argues  against.  And  perceiving,  that  he 
is  like  to  do  but  little  good  with  his  arguments,  he  endeavours  to  bring  an 
odium  upon  us,  by  loading  us  with  slanderous  accusations,  as  having  put 
to  death  the  most  virtuous  innocent  prince  that  ever  reigned.  "  Was  King 
Solomon,  says  he,  better  than  King  Charles  the  First  ?"  I  confess  some  have 
ventured  to  compare  his  father  King  James  with  Solomon  ;  nay,  to  make 
King  James  the  better  gentleman  of  the  two.  Solomon  was  David's  son, 
David  had  been  Saul's  musician  ;  but  King  James  was  the  son  of  the  earl 
of  Darnley,  who,  as  Buchanan  tells  us,  because  David  the  musician  got 
into  the  queen's  bed-chamber  at  an  unseasonable  time,  killed  him  a  little 
after ;  for  he  could  not  get  to  him  then,  because  he  had  bolted  the  door  on 
the  inside.  So  that  King  James  being  the  son  of  an  earl,  was  the  better 
gentleman,  and  was  frequently  called  a  second  Solomon,  though  it  is  not 
very  certain,  that  himself  was  not  the  son  of  David  the  musician  too.  But 
how  could  it  ever  come  into  your  head,  to  make  a  comparison  between  King 
Charles  and  Solomon  ?  For  that  very  King  Charles  whom  you  praise  thus 
to  the  sky,  that  very  man's  obstinacy,  and  covetousness,  and  cruelty,  his 
hard  usage  of  all  good  and  honest  men,  the  wars  that  he  raised,  the  spoil- 
ings,  and  plunderings,  and  conflagrations,  that  he  occasioned,  and  the  death 
of  innumerable  of  his  subjects,  that  he  was  the  cause  of,  does  his  son  Charles, 
at  this  very  time,  whilst  I  am  a-writing  confess  and  bewail  on  the  stool  of 
repentance  in  Scotland,  and  renounces  there  that  kingly  right  that  you 
assert. 

But  since  you  delight  in  parallels,  let  us  compare  King  Charles  and  King 
Solomon  together  a  little :  '*  Solomon  began  his  reign  with  the  death  of  his 
brother,"  who  justly  deserved  it ;  King  Charles  began  with  his  father's  fu 
neral,  I  do  not  say  with  his  murder :  and  yet  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of 
poison  that  may  be  appeared  in  his  dead  body ;  but  that  suspicion  lighted 
upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham  only,  whom  the  king  notwithstanding  cleared 
to  the  parliament,  though  he  had  killed  the  king  and  his  father ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  he  dissolved  the  parliament,  lest  the  matter  should  be  inquired 
into.  "  Solomon  oppressed  the  people  with  heavy  taxes  ;"  but  he  spent  that 
money  upon  the  temple  of  God,  and  in  raising  other  public  buildings :  King 
Charles  spent  his  in  extravagances.  Solomon  was  enticed  to  idolatry  by 
many  wives :  this  man  by  one.  Solomon,  though  he  were  seduced  him 
self,  we  read  not  that  he  seduced  others ;  but  King  Charles  seduced  and 
enticed  others,  not  only  by  large  and  ample  rewards  to  corrupt  the  church, 
but  by  his  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions  he  compelled  them  to  set 
up  altars,  which  all  protestants  abhor,  and  to  bow  down  to  crucifixes  painted 
over  them  on  the  wall.  "  But  yet  for  all  this,  Solomon  was  not  condemned 
to  die."  Nor  does  it  follow  because  he  was  not,  that  therefore  he  ought 
not  to  have  been.  Perhaps  there  were  many  circumstances,  that  made  it 
then  not  expedient.  But  not  long  after,  the  people  both  by  words  and  ac 
tions  made  appear  what  they  took  to  be  their  right,  when  ten  tribes  of 
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twelve  revolted  from  his  son ;  and  if  he  had  not  saved  himself  by  flight,  it 
is  very  likely  they  would  have  stoned  him,  notwithstanding  his  threats  and 
big  swelling  words. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HAVING  proved  sufficiently  that  the  kings  of  the  Jews  were  subject  to  the 
same  laws  that  the  people  were ;  that  there  are  no  exceptions  made  in  their 
favour  in  Scripture ;  that  it  is  a  most  false  assertion  grounded  upon  no  rea 
son,  nor  warranted  by  any  authority,  to  say,  that  kings  may  do  what  they 
list  with  impunity ;  that  God  has  exempted  them  from  all  human  jurisdic 
tion,  and  reserved  them  to  his  own  tribunal  only ;  let  us  now  consider, 
whether  the  gospel  preach  up  any  such  doctrine,  and  enjoin  that  blind  obe 
dience,  which  the  law  was  so  far  from  doing,  that  it  commanded  the  con 
trary  ;  let  us  consider,  whether  or  no  the  gospel,  that  heavenly  promulgation, 
as  it  were,  of  Christian  liberty,  reduce  us  to  a  condition  of  slavery  to  kings 
and  tyrants,  from  whose  imperious  rule  even  the  old  law,  that  mistress  of 
slavery,  discharged  the  people  of  God,  when  it  obtained.  Your  first  argu 
ment  you  take  from  the  person  of  Christ  himself.  But,  alas !  who  does 
not  know,  that  he  put  himself  into  the  condition,  not  of  a  private  person  only, 
but  even  of  a  servant,  that  we  might  be  made  free  ?  Nor  is  this  to  be  under 
stood  of  some  internal  spiritual  liberty  only ;  how  inconsistent  else  would 
that  song  of  his  mother's  be  with  the  design  of  his  coming  into  the  world, 
"  He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  heart,  he  hath 
put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and 
meek!"  How  ill  suited  to  their  occasion  would  these  expressions  be,  if  the 
coming  of  Christ  rather  established  and  strengthened  a  tyrannical  govern 
ment,  and  made  a  blind  subjection  the  duty  of  all  Christians!  He  himself 
having  been  born,  and  lived,  and  died  under  a  tyrannical  government,  has 
thereby  purchased  liberty  for  us.  As  he  gives  us  his  grace  to  submit  patiently 
to  a  condition  of  slavery,  if  there  be  a  necessity  of  it ;  so  if  by  any  honest 
ways  and  means  we  can  rid  ourselves,  and  obtain  our  liberty,  he  is  so  far 
from  restraining  us,  that  he  encourages  us  so  to  do.  Hence  it  is  that  St. 
Paul  not  only  of  an  evangelical,  but  also  of  a  civil  liberty,  says  thus,  1 
Cor.  vii.  21.  "  Art  thou  called,  being  a  servant  ?  care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou 
mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather ;  you  are  bought  with  a  price,  be  not  ye 
servants  of  men."  So  that  you  are  very  impertinent  in  endeavouring  to 
argue  us  into  slavery  by  the  example  of  our  Saviour ;  who,  by  submitting 
to  such  a  condition  himself  has  confirmed  even  our  civil  liberties.  He 
took  upon  him  indeed  in  our  stead  the  form  of  a  servant,  but  he  always 
retained  his  purpose  of  being  a  deliverer ;  and  thence  it  was,  that  he 
taught  us  a  quite  other  notion  of  the  right  of  kings,  than  this  that  you 
endeavour  to  make  good.  You,  I  say,  that  preach  up  not  kingship,  but 
tyranny,  and  that  in  a  commonwealth  ;  by  enjoining  not-  only  a  necessary, 
but  a  religious,  subjection  to  whatever  tyrant  gets  into  the  chair,  whether 
he  come  to  it  by  succession  or  by  conquest,  or  chance,  or  any  how.  And 
now  I  will  turn  your  own  weapons  against  you  ;  and  oppose  you,  as  I  use  to 
do,  with  your  own  authorities.  When  the  collectors  of  the  tribute  money 
came  to  Christ  for  tribute  in  Galilee,  he  asked  Peter,  Matt.  xvii.  "  Of  whom 
the  kings  of  the  earth  took  custom  or  tribute,  of  their  own  children,  or  of 
strangers?"  Peter  saith  unto  him,  "  Of  strangers."  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
Then  are  the  children  free ;  notwithsanding,  lest  we  should  offend  them, 
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&c.  give  unto  them  for  thee  and  for  me."  Expositors  differ  upon  this  place, 
whom  this  tribute  was  paid  to ;  some  say  it  was  paid  to  the  priests,  for  the 
use  of  the  sanctuary ;  others,  that  it  was  paid  to  the  emperor.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  revenue  of  the  sanctuary,  but  paid  to  Herod,  who 
perverted  the  institution  of  it,  and  took  it  to  himself.  Josephus  mentions 
divers  sorts  of  tribute,  which  he  and  his  sons  exacted,  all  which  Agrippa 
afterwards  remitted.  And  this  very  tribute,  though  small  in  itself,  yet  being 
accompanied  with  many  more,  was  a  heavy  burden.  The  Jews,  even  the 
poorest  of  them,  in  the  time  of  their  commonwealth,  paid  a  poll ;  so  that  it 
was  some  considerable  oppression  that  our  Saviour  spoke  of:  and  from  hence 
he  took  occasion  to  tax  Herod's  injustice  (under  whose  government,  and 
within  whose  jurisdiction  he  then  was)  in  that,  whereas  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  who  affect  usually  the  title  of  fathers  of  their  country,  do  not  use  to 
oppress  their  own  children,  that  is,  their  own  natural-born  subjects^with 
heavy  arid  unreasonable  exactions,  but  lay  such  burdens  upon  strangers  and 
conquered  enemies  ;  he,  quite  contrary,  oppressed  not  strangers,  but  his  own 
people.  But  let  what  will  be  here  meant  by  children,  either  natural-born 
subjects,  or  the  children  of  God,  and  those  of  the  elect  only,  or  Christians 
in  general,  as  St.  Augustine  understands  the  place  ;  this  is  certain  that  if 
Peter  was  a  child,  and  therefore  free,  then  by  consequence  we  are  so  too, 
by  our  Saviour's  own  testimony,  either  as  Englishmen  or  as  Christians,  and 
that  it  therefore  is  not  the  right  of  kings  to  exact  heavy  tributes  from 
their  own  countrymen  and  those  freeborn  subjects.  Christ  himself  pro 
fesses,  that  he  paid  not  this  tribute  as  a  thing  that  was  due,  but  that  he 
might  not  bring  trouble  upon  himself  by  offending  those  that  demanded  it. 
The  work  that  he  came  into  this  world  to  do,  was  quite  of  another  nature. 
But  if  our  Saviour  deny,  that  it  is  the  right  of  kings  to  burden  their  free- 
born  subjects  with  grievous  exactions;  he  would  certainly  much  less  allow 
it  to  be  their  right  to  spoil,  massacre,  and  torture  their  own  countrymen, 
and  those  Christians  too.  He  discoursed  after  such  a  manner  of  the  right 
of  kings,  that  those  to  whom  he  spoke  suspected  his  principles  as  laying  too 
great  a  restraint  upon  sovereignty,  and  not  allowing  the  license  that  tyrants 
assume  to  themselves  to  be  the  rights  of  kings.  It  was  not  for  nothing, 
that  the  Pharisees  put  such  questions  to  him,  tempting  him ;  and  that  at  the 
same  time  they  told  him,  that  he  regarded  not  the  person  of  any  man :  nor 
was  it  for  nothing  that  he  was  angry  when  such  questions  were  proposed 
to  him,  Matt.  xxii.  If  one  should  endeavour  to  ensnare  you  with  little 
questions,  and  catch  at  your  answers,  to  ground  an  accusation  against  you 
upon  your  own  principles  concerning  the  right  of  kings,  and  all  this  under 
a  monarchy,  would  you  be  angry  with  him  ?  You  would  have  but  very  little 
reason. 

It  is  evident,  that  our  Saviour's  principles  concerning  government  were 
not  agreeable  to  the  humour  of  princes.  His  answer  too  implies  as  much  ; 
by  which  he  rather  turned  them  away,  than  instructed  them.  He  asked 
for  the  tribute  money.  "  Whose  image  and  superscription  is  it  ?"  says  he. 
They  tell  him  it  was  Cesar's,  "  Give  then  to  CaBsar,"  says  he,  "  the  things 
that  are  Cesar's  ;  and  to  God,  the  things  that  are  God's."  And  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  the  people  should  not  have  given  to  them  the  things  that 
are  theirs  ?  "  Render  to  all  men  their  dues,"  says  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  So 
that  CaBsar  must  not  engross  all  to  himself.  Our  liberty  is  not  Caesar's ;  it 
is  a  blessing  we  have  received  from  God  himself;  it  is  what  we  are  born 
to ;  to  lay  this  down  at  Caasar's  feet,  which  we  derive  not  from  him,  which  we 
are  not  beholden  to  him  for,  were  an  unworthy  action,  and  a  degrading  of 
our  very  nature.  If  one  should  consider  attentively  the  countenance  of  a 
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man,  and  not  inquire  after  whose  image  so  noble  a  creature  were  framed ; 
would  not  any  one  that  heard  him  presently  make  answer,  That  he  was 
made  after  the  image  of  God  himself?  Being  therefore  peculiarly  God's 
own,  and  consequently  things  that  are  to  be  given  to  him,  we  are  entirely 
free  by  nature,  and  cannot  without  the  greatest  sacrilege  imaginable  be  re 
duced  into  a  condition  of  slavery  to  any  man,  especially  to  a  wicked,  un 
just  cruel  tyrant.  Our  Saviour  does  not  take  upon  him  to  determine  what 
things  are  God's  and  what  Caesar's  ;  he  leaves  that  as  he  found  it.  If  the 
piece  of  money,  which  they  showed  him,  was  the  same  that  was  paid  to 
God,  as  in  Vespasin's  time  it  was ;  then  our  Saviour  is  so  far  from  having 
put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  that  he  has  but  entangled  it,  and  made  it 
more  perplexed  than  it  was  before  :  for  it  is  impossible  the  same  thing  should 
be  given  both  to  God  and  to  Csesar.  But,  you  say,  he  intimates  to  them 
what^things  were  Cassar's ;  to  wit,  that  piece  of  money,  because  it  bore  the 
emperor's  stamp :  and  what  of  all  that  ?  How  does  this  advantage  your 
cause  ?  You  get  not  the  emperor,  or  yourself  a  penny  by  this  conclusion. 
Either  Christ  allowed  nothing  at  all  to  be  Cesar's,  but  that  piece  of  money 
that  he  then  had  in  his  hand,  and  thereby  asserted  the  people's  interest  in 
every  thing  else :  or  else,  if  (as  you  would  have  us  understand  him)  he 
affirms  all  money  that  has  the  emperor's  stamp  upon  it,  to  be  the  emperor's 
own,  he  contradicts  himself,  and  indeed  gives  the  magistrate  a  property  in 
every  man's  estate,  whenas  he  himself  paid  his  tribute-money  with  a  pro 
testation,  that  it  was  more  than  what  either  Peter  or  he  were  bound  to  do. 
The  ground  you  rely  on  is  very  weak  ;  for  money  bears  the  prince's  image, 
not  as  a  token  of  its  being  his,  but  of  its  being  good  metal,  and  that  none 
may  presume  to  counterfeit  it.  If  the  writing  princes'  names  or  setting  their 
stamps  upon  a  thing,  vest  the  property  of  it  in  them,  it  were  a  good  ready 
way  for  them  to  invade  all  property.  Or  rather,  if  whatever  subjects  have 
been  absolutely  at  their  prince's  disposal,  which  is  your  assertion,  that 
piece  of  money  was  not  Cassar's  because  his  image  was  stamped  on  it,  but 
because  of  right  it  belonged  to  him  before  it  was  coined.  So  that  nothing 
can  be  more  manifest,  than  that  our  Saviour  in  this  place  never  intended  to 
teach  us  our  duty  to  magistrates,  (he  would  have  spoken  more  plainly  if  he 
had,)  but  to  reprehend  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  the  hypocritical  Pha 
risees.  When  they  told  him  that  Herod  laid  wait  to  kill  him  ;  did  he  return 
an  humble,  submissive  answer  ?  "  Go,  tell  that  fox,"  says  he,  &c.  inti 
mating,  that  kings  have  no  other  right  to  destroy  their  subjects,  than  foxes 
have  to  devour  the  things  they  prey  upon.  Say  you,  "  he  suffered  death 
under  a  tyrant."  How  could  he  possibly  under  any  other  ?  But  from  hence 
you  conclude,  that  he  asserted  it  to  be  the  right  of  kings  to  commit,  murder 
and  act  injustice.  You  would  make  an  excellent  moralist.  But  our  Sa 
viour,  though  he  became  a  servant,  not  to  make  us  so  but  that  we  might 
be  free ;  yet  carried  he  himself  so  with  relation  to  the  magistracy,  as  not  to 
ascribe  any  more  to  them  than  their  due.  Now,  let  us  come  at  last  to  in 
quire  what  his  doctrine  was  upon  this  subject.  The  sons  of  Zebedee  were 
ambitious  of  honour  and  power  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  they  per 
suaded  themselves  he  would  shortly  set  up  in  the  world  ;  he  reproves  them 
so,  as  withal  to  let  all  Christians  know  what  form  of  civil  government  he 
desires  they  should  settle  amongst  themselves.  "  Ye  know,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them  ;  and  they  that  are 
great  exercise  authority  upon  them;  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you  ;  but 
whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister;  and  whoso 
ever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant."  Unless  you  had 
been  distracted,  you  could  never  have  imagined,  that  this  place  makes  for 
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you :  and  yet  you  urge  it,  and  think  it  furnishes  you  with  an  argument  to 
prove,  that  our  kings  are  absolute  lords  and  masters  over  us  and  ours. 
May  it  be  our  fortune  to  have  to  do  with  such  enemies  in  war,  as  will  fall 
blindfold  and  naked  into  our  camp  instead  of  their  own  :  as  you  constantly 
do,  who  allege  that  for  yourself,  that  of  all  things  in  the  world  makes  most 
against  you.  The  Israelites  asked  God  for  a  king,  such  a  king  as  other 
nations  round  about  them  had.  God  dissuaded  them  by  many  arguments, 
whereof  our  Saviour  here  gives  us  an  epitome  ;  "  You  know  that  the  princes 
of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them."  But  yet,  because  the  Israel 
ites  persisted  in  their  desire  of  a  king,  God  gave  them  one,  though  in  his 
wrath.  Our  Saviour,  lest  Christians  should  desire  a  king,  such  a  one  at 
least  as  might  rule,  as  he  says  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  did,  prevents 
them  with  an  injunction  to  the  contrary ;  "  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among 
you."  What  can  be  said  plainer  than  this  ?  That  stately,  imperious  sway 
and  dominion,  that  kings  use  to  exercise,  shall  not  be  amongst  you  ;  what 
specious  titles  soever  they  may  assume  to  themselves,  as  that  of  benefactors 
or  the  like.  "  But  he  that  will  be  great  amongst  you,"  (and  who  is  greater 
than  the  prince?)  "let  him  be  your  servant."  So  that  the  lawyer,  who 
ever  he  be,  that  you  are  so  smart  upon,  was  not  so  much  out  of  the  way, 
but  had  our  Saviour's  own  authority  to  back  him,  when  he  said,  that  Chris 
tian  princes  were  indeed  no  other  than  the  people's  servants ;  it  is  very  cer 
tain  that  all  good  magistrates  are  so.  Insomuch  that  Christians  either  must 
have  no  king  at  all,  or  if  they  have,  that  king  must  be  the  people's  servant. 
Absolute  lordship  and  Christianity  are  inconsistent.  Moses  himself,  by 
whose  ministry  that  servile  economy  of  the  old  law  was  instituted,  did  not 
exercise  an  arbitrary,  haughty  power  and  authority,  but  bore  the  burden  of 
the  people,  and  carried  them  in  his  bosom,  as  a  nursing  father  does  a  suck 
ing  child,  Numb.  xi.  and  what  is  that  of  a  nursing  father  but  a  ministerial 
employment?  Plato  would  not  have  the  magistrates  called  lords,  but  ser 
vants  and  helpers  of  the  people ;  nor  the  people  servants,  but  maintainers 
of  their  magistrates,  because  they  give  meat,  drink,  and  wages  to  their 
kings  themselves.  Aristotle  calls  the  magistrates,  keepers  and  ministers  of 
the  laws.  Plato,  ministers  and  servants.  The  apostle  calls  them  ministers 
of  God  ;  but  they  are  ministers  and  servants  of  the  people,  and  of  the  laws, 
nevertheless  for  all  that ;  the  laws  and  the  magistrates  were  both  created 
for  the  good  of  the  people:  and  yet  this  is  it,  that  you  call  "  the  opinion  of 
the  fanatic  mastiffs  in  England."  I  should  not  have  thought  the  people  of 
England  were  mastiff  dogs,  if  such  a  mongrel  cur  as  thou  art  did  not  bark 
at  them  so  currishly.  The  master,  if  it  shall  please  ye,  of  St.  Lupus,* 
complains  it  seems,  that  the  mastiffs  are  mad  (fanatics).  Germanus  here 
tofore,  whose  colleague  that  Lupus  of  Triers  was,  deposed  our  incestuous 
king  Vortigern  by  his  own  authority.  And  therefore  St.  Lupus  despises 
thee,  the  master  not  of  a  Holy  Wolf,  but  of  some  hunger-starved  thieving 
little  wolf  or  other,  as  being  more  contemptible  than  that  master  of  vipers> 
of  whom  Martial  makes  mention,  who  hast  by  relation  a  barking  she- wolf 
at  home  too,  that  domineers  over  thee  most  wretchedly ;  at  whose  instiga 
tions,  as  I  am  informed,  thou  hast  wrote  this  stuff.  And  therefore  it  is  the 
less  wonder,  that  thou  shouldst  endeavour  to  obtrude  an  absolute  regal  go 
vernment  upon  others,  who  hast  been  accustomed  to  bear  a  female  rule  so 
servilely  at  home  thyself.  Be  therefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  master  of 
a  wolf,  lest  a  she-wolf  be  thy  mistress ;  be  a  wolf  thyself,  be  a  monster 
made  up  of  a  man  and  a  wolf;  whatever  thou  art,  the  English  mastiffs 

*  Lupus  in  Latin  signifies  a  wolf. 
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will  but  make  a  laughing-stock  of  thee.  But  I  am  not  now  at  leisure  to 
hunt  for  wolves,  and  will  put  an  end  therefore  to  this  digression.  You 
that  but  a  while  ago  wrote  a  book  against  all  manner  of  superiority  in  the 
church,  now  call  St.  Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  How  inconstant  you 
are  in  your  principles!  But  what  says  Peter?  "Submit  yourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as 
supreme,  or  to  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punish 
ment  of  evil-doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well:  for  so  is  the  will 
of  God,"  &c.  This  epistle  Peter  wrote,  not  only  to  private  persons,  but 
those  strangers  scattered  and  dispersed  through  Asia ;  who,  in  those  places 
where  they  sojourned,  had  no  other  right,  than  what  the  laws  of  hospitality 
entitled  them  to.  Do  you  think  such  men's  case  to  be  the  same  with  that 
of  natives,  freeborn  subjects,  nobility,  senates,  assemblies  of  estates,  parlia 
ments  ?  nay,  is  not  the  case  far  different  of  private  persons,  though  in  their 
own  country;  and  senators,  or  magistrates,  without  whom  kings  themselves 
cannot  possibly  subsist  ?  But  let  us  suppose,  that  St.  Peter  had  directed 
his  epistle  to  the  natural-born  subjects,  and  those  not  private  persons  nei 
ther  ;  suppose  he  had  writ  to  the  senate  of  Rome  ;  what  then  ?  No  law  that 
is  grounded  upon  a  reason,  expressly  set  down  in  the  law  itself,  obligeth 
further  than  the  reason  of  it  extends.  "  Be  subject,"  says  he,  vrtoroy^e : 
that  is,  according  to  the  genuine  sense  and  import  of  the  word,  "  be  sub 
ordinate,  or  legally  subject."  For  the  law,  Aristotle  says,  is  order.  "  Sub 
mit  for  the  Lord's  sake."  Why  so?  Because  a  king  is  an  officer  "  ap 
pointed  by  God  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  well ;  for  so  is  the  will  of  God  :"  to  wit,  that  we  should  submit  and 
yield  obedience  to  such  as  are  here  described.  There  is  not  a  word  spoken 
of  any  other.  You  see  the  ground  of  this  precept,  and  how  well  it  is  laid. 
The  apostle  adds  in  the  16th  verse,  as  free  ;  therefore  not  as  slaves.  What 
now  ?  if  princes  pervert  the  design  of  magistracy,  and  use  the  power  that  is 
put  into  their  hands  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  good  men,  and  the  praise 
and  encouragement  of  evil-doers ;  must  we  all  be  condemned  to  perpetual 
slavery,  not  private  persons  only,  but  our  nobility,  all  our  inferior  magis 
trates,  our  very  parliament  itself?  Is  not  temporal  government  called  a 
human  ordinance  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass  then,  that  mankind  should  have 
power  to  appoint  and  constitute  what  may  be  good  and  profitable  for  one 
another ;  and  want  power  to  restrain  or  suppress  things  that  are  universally 
mischievous  and  destructive  ?  That  prince,  you  say,  to  whom  St.  Peter 
enjoins  subjection,  was  Nero  the  tyrant :  and  from  thence  you  infer,  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  submit  and  yield  obedience  to  such.  But  it  is  not  certain, 
that  this  epistle  was  writ  in  Nero's  reign :  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  writ 
in  Claudius's  time.  And  they  that  are  commanded  to  submit,  were  pri 
vate  persons  and  strangers ;  they  were  no  consuls,  no  magistrates  :  it  was 
not  the  Roman  senate,  that  St.  Peter  directed  his  epistle  to.  Now  let  us 
hear  what  use  you  make  of  St.  Paul,  (for  you  take  a  freedom  with  the 
apostles,  I  find,  that  you  will  not  allow  us  to  take  with  princes ;  you 
make  St.  Peter  the  chief  of  them  to-day,  and  to-morrow  put  another  in  his 
place.) 

St.  Paul  in  his  13th  chap,  to  the  Romans,  has  these  words:  "  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ; 
the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God."  I  confess  he  writes  this  to  the 
Romans,  not  to  strangers  dispersed,  as  Peter  did ;  but,  however,  he  writes 
to  private  persons,  and  those  of  the  meaner  rank ;  and  yet  he  gives  us  a 
true  and  clear  account  of  the  reason,  the  original,  and  the  design  of  go 
vernment  ;  and  shows  us  the  true  and  proper  ground  of  our  obedience,  that 
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it  is  far  from  imposing  a  necessity  upon  us  of  being  slaves.  "  Let  every 
soul,  says  he,  that  is,  let  every  man,  submit."  Chrysostom  tells  us,  "  that 
St.  Paul's  design  in  this  discourse,  was  to  make  it  appear,  that  our  Saviour 
did  not  go  about  to  introduce  principles  inconsistent  with  the  civil  govern 
ment,  but  such  as  strengthened  it,  and  settled  it  upon  the  surest  founda 
tions."  He  never  intended  then  by  setting  Nero  or  any  other  tyrant  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  laws,  to  enslave  mankind  under  his  lust  and  cruelty. 
"  He  intended  too,  (says  the  same  author,)  to  dissuade  from  unnecessary 
and  causeless  wars."  But  he  does  not  condemn  a  war  taken  up  against  a 
tyrant,  a  bosom  enemy  of  his  own  country,  and  consequently  the  most  dan 
gerous  that  may  be.  "  It  was  commonly  said  in  those  days,  that  the  doc 
trine  of  the  apostles  was  seditious,  themselves  persons  that  endeavoured 
to  shake  the  settled  laws  and  government  of  the  world  ;  that  this  was  what 
they  aimed  at  in  all  they  said  and  did."  The  apostle  in  this  chapter  stops 
the  mouths  of  such  gainsayers :  so  that  the  apostles  did  not  write  in  de 
fence  of  tyrants  as  you  do ;  but  they  asserted  such  things  as  made  them 
suspected  to  be  enemies  to  the  government  they  lived  under,  things  that 
stood  in  need  of  being  explained  and  interpreted,  and  having  another  sense 
put  upon  them  than  was  generally  received.  St.  Chrysostom  has  now 
taught  us  what  the  apostle's  design  was  in  this  discourse ;  let  us  now 
examine  his  words :  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers." 
He  tells  us  not  what  those  higher  powers  are,  nor  who  they  are ;  for  he 
never  intended  to  overthrow  all  governments,  and  the  several  constitutions 
of  nations,  and  subject  all  to  some  one  man's  will.  Every  good  emperor 
acknowledged,  that  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
was  above  himself;  and  the  same  principle  and  notion  of  government  has 
obtained  all  along  in  civilized  nations.  Pindar,  as  he  is  cited  by  Herodo 
tus,  calls  the  law  noon™  faaaxa,,  king  over  all.  Orpheus  in  his  hymns  calls 
it  the  king  both  of  gods  and  men :  and  he  gives  the  reason  why  it  is  so  ; 
because,  says  he,  it  is  that  that  sits  at  the  helm  of  all  human  affairs.  Plato 
in  his  book  de  Legibus,  calls  it  *b  zpa-tow  ev  tij  *(&«:  that  that  ought  to  have 
the  greatest  sway  in  the  commonwealth.  In  his  epistles  he  commends  that 
form  of  government,  in  which  the  law  is  made  lord  and  master,  and  no 
scope  given  to  any  man  to  tyrannize  over  the  laws.  Aristotle  is  of  the 
same  opinion  in  his  Politicks ;  and  so  is  Cicero  in  his  book  de  Legibus,  that 
the  laws  ought  to  govern  the  magistrates,  as  they  do  the  people.  The  law 
therefore  having  always  been  accounted  the  highest  power  on  earth,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  most  learned  and  wise  men  that  ever  were,  and  by  the 
constitutions  of  the  best-ordered  states ;  and  it  being  very  certain  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  neither  contrary  to  reason,  nor  the  law  of  nations, 
that  man  is  truly  and  properly  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  who  obeys  the 
law  and  the  magistrates,  so  far  as  they  govern  according  to  law.  So  that 
St.  Paul  does  not  only  command  the  people,  but  princes  themselves,  to  be 
in  subjection  ;  who  are  not  above  the  laws,  but  bound  by  them,  "  for  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God :"  that  is,  no  form,  no  lawful  constitution  of  any 
government.  The  most  ancient  laws  that  are  known  to  us  were  formerly 
ascribed  to  God  as  their  author.  For  the  law,  says  Cicero  in  his  Philip 
pics,  is  no  other  than  a  rule  of  well-grounded  reason,  derived  from  God 
himself,  enjoining  whatever  is  just  and  right,  and  forbidding  the  contrary. 
So  that  the  institution  of  magistracy  is  Jure  Divino,  and  the  end  of  it  is, 
that  mankind  might  live  under  certain  laws,  and  be  governed  by  them. 
But  what  particular  form  of  government  each  nation  would  live  under,  and 
what  persons  should  be  intrusted  with  the  magistracy,  without  doubt,  was 
left  to  the  choice  of  each  nation.  Hence  St.  Peter  calls  kings  and  depu- 
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ties,  human  ordinances.  And  Hosea,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  his  prophecy, 
"  they  have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  me;  they  have  made  princes,  and  I 
knew  it  not."  For  in  the  commonwealth  of  the  Hebrews,  where  upon 
matters  of  great  and  weighty  importance,  they  could  have  access  to  God 
himself,  and  consult  with  him,  they  could  not  choose  a  king  themselves  by 
law,  but  were  to  refer  the  matter  to  him.  Other  nations  have  received  no 
such  command.  Sometimes  the  very  form  of  government,  if  it  be  amiss, 
or  at  least  those  persons  that  have  the  power  in  their  hands,  are  not  of  God, 
but  of  men,  or  of  the  devil,  Luke  iv.  "  All  this  power  will  I  give  unto  thee, 
for  it  is  delivered  unto  me,  and  I  give  it  to  whom  I  will."  Hence  the 
devil  is  called  the  prince  of  this  world ;  and  in  the  12th  of  the  Revelations, 
the  dragon  gave  to  the  beast  his  power,  and  his  throne,  and  great  autho 
rity.  So  that  we  must  not  understand  St.  Paul,  as  if  he  spoke  of  all  sorts 
of  magistrates  in  general,  but  of  lawful  magistrates ;  and  so  they  are  de 
scribed  in  what  follows.  We  must  also  understand  him  of  the  powers 
themselves;  not  of  those  men,  always,  in  whose  hands  they  are  lodged. 
St.  Chrysostom  speaks  very  well  and  clearly  upon  this  occasion.  "  What?" 
says  he,  "  is  every  prince  then  appointed  by  God  to  be  so?  I  say  no  such 
thing,"  says  he.  "  St.  Paul  speaks  not  of  the  person  of  the  magistrate, 
but  of  the  magistracy  itself.  He  does  not  say,  there  is  no  prince  but 
who  is  of  God.  He  says  there  is  no  power  but  of  God."  Thus  far  St.  Chry 
sostom  ;  for  what  powers  are,  are  ordained  of  God :  so  that  Paul  speaks 
only  of  a  lawful  magistracy.  For  what  is  evil  and  amiss  cannot  be  said  to 
be  ordained,  because  it  is  disorderly ;  order  and  disorder  cannot  consist 
together  in  the  same  subject.  The  apostle  says,  "  the  powers  that  be  ;" 
and  you  interpret  his  words  as  if  he  had  said,  "  the  powers  that  now  be ;" 
that  you  may  prove,  that  the  Romans  ought  in  conscience  to  obey  Nero, 
who  you  take  for  granted  was  then  emperor.  I  am  very  well  content  you 
should  read  the  words  so,  and  draw  that  conclusion  from  them.  The  con 
sequence  will  be,  that  Englishmen  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  the  present 
government,  as  it  is  now  established  according  to  a  new  model ;  because 
you  must  needs  acknowledge,  that  it  is  the  present  government,  and 
ordained  of  God,  as  much  at  least  as  Nero's  was.  And  lest  you  should 
object,  that  Nero  came  to  the  empire  by  a  lawful  succession,  it  is  apparent 
from  the  Roman  history,  that  both  he  and  Tiberius  got  into  the  chair  by 
the  tricks  and  artifices  of  their  mothers,  and  had  no  right  at  all  to  the  suc 
cession.  So  that  you  are  inconsistent  with  yourself,  and  retract  from  your 
own  principles,  in  affirming  that  the  Romans  owed  subjection  to  the  go 
vernment  that  then  was ;  and  yet  denying  that  Englishmen  owe  subjection 
to  the  government  that  now  is.  But  it  is  no  wonder,  to  hear  you  contra 
dict  yourself.  There  are  no  two  things  in  the  world  more  directly  opposite 
and  contrary  to  one  another,  than  you  are  to  yourself.  But  what  will  be 
come  of  you,  poor  wretch  ?  You  have  quite  undone  the  young  king  with 
your  witticisms,  and  ruined  his  fortunes  utterly ;  for  according  to  your  own 
doctrine  you  must  needs  confess,  that  this  present  government  in  England 
is  ordained  of  God,  and  that  all  Englishmen  are  bound  in  conscience  to 
submit  to  it.  Take  notice,  all  ye  critics  and  textuaries ;  do  not  you  pre 
sume  to  meddle  with  this  text.  Thus  Salmasius  corrects  that  passage  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans :  he  has  made  a  discovery,  that  the  words  ought 
not  to  be  read,  "the  powers  that  are;  but,  the  powers  that  now  are:" 
and  all  this  to  prove,  that  all  men  owed  subjection  and  obedience  to  Nero 
the  tyrant,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  then  emperor.  This  Epistle, 
which  you  say  was  writ  in  Nero's  time,  was  writ  in  his  predecessor's  time, 
who  was  an  honest  well-meaning  man :  and  this  learned  men  evince  by 
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undeniable  arguments.  But  besides,  the  five  first  years  of  Nero's  reign 
were  without  exception.  So  that  this  threadbare  argument,  which  so  many 
men  have  at  their  tongues'  end,  and  have  been  deceived  by,  to  wit,  that 
tyrants  are  to  be  obeyed,  because  St.  Paul  enjoins  a  subjection  to  Nero,  is 
evident  to  have  been  but  a  cunning  invention  of  some  ignorant  parson. 
He  that  resists  the  powers,  to  wit,  a  lawful  power,  resists  the  ordinance  of 
God.  Kings  themselves  come  under  the  penalty  of  this  law,  when  they 
resist  the  senate,  and  act  contrary  to  the  laws.  But  do  they  resist  the 
ordinance  of  God,  that  resist  an  unlawful  power,  or  a  person  that  goes 
about  to  overthrow  and  destroy  a  lawful  one  ?  No  man  living  in  his  right 
wits  can  maintain  such  an  assertion.  The  words  immediately  after  make 
it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  that  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  a  lawful  power ;  for 
he  gives  us  in  them  a  definition  of  magistrates,  and  thereby  explains  to  us 
who  are  the  persons  thus  authorized,  and  upon  what  account  we  are  to 
yield  obedience,  lest  we  should  be  apt  to  mistake  and  ground  extravagant 
notions  upon  his  discourse.  "  The  magistrates,"  says  he,  "  are  not  a  terror 
to  good  works,  but  to  evil :  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ? 
Do  that  which  is  good  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same :  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  ;  for 
he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doth 
evil."  What  honest  man  would  not  willingly  submit  to  such  a  magistracy 
as  is  here  described  ?  And  that  not  only  to  avoid  wrath,  and  for  fear  of  pun 
ishment,  but  for  Conscience  sake.  Without  magistrates,  and  some  form  or 
other  of  civil  government,  no  commonwealth,  no  human  society,  can  sub 
sist,  there  were  no  living  in  the  world.  But  whatever  power  enables  a 
man,  or  whatsoever  magistrate  takes  upon  him,  to  act  contrary  to  what  St. 
Paul  makes  the  duty  of  those  that  are  in  authority ;  neither  is  that  power  nor 
that  magistrate  ordained  of  God.  And  consequently  to  such  a  magistracy 
no  subjection  is  commanded,  nor  is  any  due,  nor  are  the  people  forbidden 
to  resist  such  authority  ;  for  in  so  doing  they  do  not  resist  the  power,  nor 
the  magistracy,  as  they  are  here  excellently  well  described  ;  but  they  resist 
a  robber,  a  tyrant,  an  enemy ;  who  if  he  may  notwithstanding  in  some  sense 
be  called  a  magistrate,  upon  this  account  only,  because  he  has  power  in  his 
hands,  which  perhaps  God  may  have  invested  him  with  for  our  punish 
ment  ;  by  the  same  reason  the  devil  may  be  called  a  magistrate.  This  is 
most  certain,  that  there  can  be  but  one  true  definition  of  one  and  the  same 
thing.  So  that  if  St.  Paul  in  this  place  define  what  a  magistrate  is,  which 
he  certainly  does,  and  that  accurately  well ;  he  cannot  possibly  define  a 
tyrant,  the  most  contrary  thing  imaginable,  in  the  same  words.  Hence  I 
infer,  that  he  commands  us  to  submit  to  such  magistrates  only  as  he  him 
self  defines  and  describes,  and  not  to  tyrants,  which  are  quite  other  things. 
"  For  this  cause  you  pay  tribute  also :"  he  gives  a  reason  together  with  a 
command.  Hence  St.  Chrysostom ; "  why  do  we  pay  tribute  to  princes  ?  Do 
we  not,"  adds  he, "  thereby  reward  them  for  the  care  they  take  of  our  safety  ? 
We  should  not  have  paid  them  any  tribute,  if  we  had  not  been  convinced, 
that  it  was  good  for  us  to  live  under  a  government."  So  that  I  must  here  re 
peat  what  1  have  said  already,  that  since  subjection  is  not  absolutely  enjoined, 
but  on  a  particular  reason,  that  reason  must  be  the  rule  of  our  subjection : 
where  that  reason  holds,  we  are  rebels  if  we  submit  not ;  where  it  holds  not, 
we  are  cowards  and  slaves  if  we  do.  "  But,"  say  you,  "  the  English  are 
far  from  being  freemen;  for  they  are  wicked  and  flagitious."  I  will  not 
reckon  up  here  the  vices  of  the  French,  though  they  live  under  a  kingly 
government :  neither  will  I  excuse  my  own  countrymen  too  far :  but  this  I 
may  safely  say,  whatever  vices  they  have,  they  have  learnt  them  under  a 
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kingly  government ;  as  the  Israelites  learnt  a  great  deal  of  wickedness  in 
Egypt.  And  as  they,  when  they  were  brought  into  the  wilderness,  and 
lived  under  the  immediate  government  of  God  himself,  could  hardly  re 
form,  just  so  it  is  with  us.  But  there  are  good  hopes  of  many  amongst  us ; 
that  I  may  not  here  celebrate  those  men  who  are  eminent  for  their  piety  and 
virtue  and  love  of  the  truth ;  of  which  sort  I  persuade  myself  we  have  as 
great  a  number,  as  where  you  think  there  are  most  such.  "  But  they  have 
laid  a  heavy  yoke  upon  the  English  nation  :"  what  if  they  have,  upon  those 
of  them  that;  endeavoured  to  lay  a  heavy  yoke  upon  all  the  rest  ?  upon  those 
that  have  deserved  to  be  put  under  the -hatches?  As  for  the  rest,  I  ques 
tion  not  but  they  are  very  well  content  to  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining 
their  own  liberty,  the  public  treasury  being  exhausted  by  the  civil  wars. 
Now  he  betakes  himself  to  the  fabulous  rabbins  again  :  he  asserts  frequently, 
that  kings  are  bound  by  no  laws ;  and  yet  he  proves,  that  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  rabbins,  "  a  king  may  be  guilty  of  treason,  by  suffering  an  in 
vasion  upon  the  rights  of  his  crown."  So  kings  are  bound  by  laws,  and 
they  are  not  bound  by  them  ;  they  may  be  criminals,  and  yet  they  may  not 
be  so. 

!-  This  man  contradicts  himself  so  perpetually,  that  contradiction  and  he 
seem  to  be  of  kin 'to  one  another.  You  say  that  God  himself  put  many 
kingdoms  under  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  I  confess 
he  did  so  for  a  time,  Jer.  xxvii.  7,  but  do  you  make  appear,  if  you  can,  that 
he  put  the  English  nation  into  a  condition  of  slavery  to  Charles  Stuart  for 
a  minute.  I  confess  he  suffered  them  to  be  enslaved  by  him  for  some  time ; 
but  I  never  yet  heard,  that  himself  appointed  it  so  to  be.  Or  if  you  will 
have  it  so,  that  God  shall  be  said  to  put  a  nation  under  slavery,  when  a 
tyrant  prevails ;  why  may  he  not  as  well  be  said  to  deliver  them  from  his 
tyranny,  when  the  people  prevail  and  get  the  upper  hand  ?  Shall  his  ty 
ranny  be  said  to  be  of  God,  and  not  our  liberty  ?  There  is  no  evil  in  the 
city  that  the  Lord  hath  not  done,  Amos  iii.  So  that  famine,  pestilence,  se 
dition,  war,  all  of  them  are  of  God ;  and  is  it  therefore  unlawful  for  a  people 
afflicted  with  any  of  these  plagues,  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  Cer 
tainly  they  would  do  their  utmost,  though  they  know  them  to  be  sent  by 
God,  unless  himself  miraculously  from  heaven  should  command  the  con 
trary  :  and  why  may  they  not  by  the  same  reason  rid  themselves  of  a  tyrant, 
if  they  are  stronger  than  he  ?  Why  should  we  suppose  his  weakness  to  be 
appointed  by  God  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  commonwealth,  rather 
than  the  power  and  strength  of  all  the  people  for  the  good  of  the  state  ? 
Far  be  it  from  all  commonwealths,  from  all  societies  of  freeborn  men,  to 
maintain  not  only  such  pernicious,  but  such  stupid  and  senseless  principles ; 
principles  that  subvert  all  civil  society,  that  to  gratify  a  few  tyrants,  level 
all  mankind  with  brutes ;  and  by  setting  princes  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
laws,  give  them  an  equal  power  over  both.  I  pass  by  those  foolish  dilem 
mas  that  you  now  make,  which  that  you  might  take  occasion  to  propose, 
you  feign  some  or  other  to  assert,  that  the  "  superlative  power  of  princes  is 
derived  from  the  people  ;"  though  for  my  own  part  I  do  not  at  all  doubt, 
but  that  all  the  power  that  any  magistrates  have  is  so.  Hence  Cicero,  in 
his  Orat.  pro  Flacco,  "  Our  wise  and  holy  ancestors,"  says  he,  "  appointed 
those  things  to  obtain  for  laws,  that  the  people  enacted."  And  hence  it  is, 
that  Lucius  Crassus,  an  excellent  Roman  orator,  and  at  that  time  president 
of  the  senate,  when  in  a  controversy  betwixt  them  and  the  common  people, 
he  asserted  their  rights,  "  I  beseech  you,  says  he,  suffer  not  us  to  live  in 
subjection  to  any,  but  yourselves,  to  the  entire  body  of  whom  we  can  and 
ought  to  submit."  For  though  the  Roman  senate  governed  the  people, 
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the  people  themselves  had  appointed  them  to  be  their  governors,  and  had 
put  that  power  into  their  hands.     We  read  the  term  of  Majesty  more  fre 
quently  applied  to  the  people  of  Rome,  than  to  their  kings.    Tully  in  Orat. 
pro  Flancio,  "  it  is  the  condition  of  all  free  people,  (says  he,)  and  especially 
of  this  people,  the  lord  of  all  nations,  by  their  votes  to  give  or  take  away, 
to  or  from  any,  as  themselves  see  cause.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates 
patiently  to  submit  to  what  the  body  of  the  people  enact.     Those  that  are 
not  ambitious  of  honour,  have  the  less  obligation  upon  them  to  court  the 
people  :  those  that  affect  preferment,  must  not  be  weary  of  entreating  them." 
Should  I  scruple  to  call  a  king  the  servant  of  his  people,  when  I  hear  the 
Roman  senate,  that  reigned  over  so  many  kings,  profess  themselves  to  be 
but  the  people's  servants  ?     You  will  object  perhaps,  and  say,  that  all  this 
is  very  true  in  a  popular  state  ;  but  the  case  was  altered  afterwards,  when 
the  regal  law  transferred  all  the  people's  right  unto  Augustus  and  his  suc 
cessors.     But  what  think  you  then  of  Tiberius,  whom  yourself  confess  to 
have  been  a  very  great  tyrant,  as  he  certainly  was  ?    Suetonius  says  of  him, 
that  when  he  was  once  called  Lord  or  Master,  though  after  the  enacting  of 
that  Lex  Regia,  he  desired  the  person  that  gave  him  that  appellation,  to 
forbear  abusing  him.     How  does  this  sound  in  your  ears  ?  a  tyrant  thinks 
one  of  his  subjects  abuses  him  in  calling  him  Lord.     The  same  emperor 
in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  senate,  "  I  have  said,"  says  he,  "  frequently, 
heretofore,  and  now  I  say  it  again,  that  a  good  prince,  whom  you  have  in 
vested  with  so ,  great  a  power  as  I  am  intrusted  with,  ought  to  serve  the 
senate  and  the  body  of  the  people,  and  sometimes  even  particular  persons ; 
nor  do  I  repent  of  having  said  so :  I  confess  that  you  have  been  good,  and 
just,  and  indulgent  masters  to  me,  and  that  you  are  yet  so."     You  may 
say,  that  he  dissembled  in  all  this,  as  he  was  a  great  proficient  in  the  art  of 
hypocrisy ;  but  that  is  all  one.     No  man  endeavours  to  appear  otherwise 
than  he  ought  to  be.     Hence  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  custom  in 
Rome  for  the  emperors  in  the  Circus,  to  worship  the  people ;  and  that  both 
Nero  and  other  emperors  practised  it.     Claudian  in  his  panegyric  upon 
Honorius  mentions  the  same  custom.     By  which  sort  of  adoration  what 
could  possibly  be  meant,  but  that  the  emperors  of  Rome,  even  after  the 
enacting  of  the  Lex  Regia,  confessed  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  be 
their  superiors  ?     But  I  find,  as  I  suspected  at  first,  and  so  I  told  ye,  that 
you  have  spent  more  time  and  pains  in  turning  over  glossaries,  and  criticising 
upon  texts,  and  propagating  such  like  laborious  trifles,  than  in  reading 
sound  authors  so  as  to  improve  your  knowledge  by  them.     For  had  you 
been  never  so  little  versed  in  the  writings  of  learned  men  in  former  ages, 
you  would  not  have  accounted  an  opinion  new,  and  the  product  of  some 
enthusiastic  heads,  which  has  been  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  greatest 
philosophers,  and  most  famous  politicians  in  the  world.    You  endeavour  to 
expose  one  Martin,  who  you  tell  us  was  a  tailor,  and  one  William  a  tan 
ner  ;  but  if  they  are  such  as  you  describe  them,  I  think  they  and  you  may 
very  well  go  together ;  though  they  themselves  would  be  able  to  instruct, 
you,  and  unfold  those  mysterious  riddles  that  you  propose  :  as,  "  Whether 
or  no  they  that  in  a  monarchy  would  have  the  king  but  a  servant  to  the 
commonwealth,  will  say  the  same  thing  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in 
a  popular  state  ?     And  whether  all  the  people  serve  in  a  democracy,  or 
only  some  part  or  other  serve  the  rest  ?"     And  when  they  have  been  an 
CEdipus  to  you,  by  my  consent  you  shall  be  a  sphinx  to  them  in  good  earn 
est,  and  throw  yourself  headlong  from  some  precipice  or  other,  and  break 
your  neck  ;  for  else  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  have  done  with  your  riddles 
and  fooleries.     You  ask,  "  Whether  or  no,  when  St.  Paul  names  kings,  he 
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meant  the  people  ?"  I  confess  St.  Paul  commands  us  to  pray  for  kings, 
but  he  had  commanded  us  to  pray  for  the  people  before,  ver.  1.  But  there 
are  some  for  all  that,  both  among  kings  and  common  people,  that  we  are 
forbidden  to  pray  for ;  and  if  a  man  may  not  so  much  as  be  prayed  for,  may 
he  not  be  punished  ?  What  should  hinder  ?  But,  "  when  Paul  wrote  this 
epistle,  he  that  reigned  was  the  most  profligate  person  in  the  world."  That 
is  false.  For  Ludovicus  Capellus  makes  it  evident,  that  this  epistle  like 
wise  was  writ  in  Claudius's  time.  When  St.  Paul  has  occasion  to  speak 
of  Nero,  he  calls  him  not  a  king,  but  a  lion;  that  is,  a  wild,  savage  beast, 
from  whose  jaws  he  is  glad  he  was  delivered,  2  Tim.  iv.  So  that  it  is  for 
kings,  not  for  beasts,  that  we  are  to  pray,  that  under  them  we  may  live  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  Kings  and  their 
interest  are  not  the  things  here  intended  to  be  advanced  and  secured  ;  it  is 
the  public  peace,  godliness,  and  honesty,  whose  establishment  we  are  com 
manded  to  endeavour  after,  and  to  pray  for.  But  is  there  any  people  in 
the  world,  that  would  not  choose  rather  to  live  an  honest  and  careful  life, 
though  never  free  from  war  and  troubles,  in  the  defence  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  whether  against  tyrants  or  enemies,  (for  I  make  no  differ 
ence,)  than  under  the  power  of  a  tyrant  or  an  enemy,  to  spin  out  a  life 
equally  troublesome,  accompanied  with  slavery  and  ignominy  ?  That  the 
latter  is  the  more  desirable  of  the  two,  I  will  prove  by  a  testimony  of  your 
own  ;  not  because  I  think  your  authority  worth  quoting,  but  that  all  men 
may  observe  how  double-tongued  you  are,  and  how  mercenary  your  pen 
is.  "  Who  would  not  rather,"  say  you,  "  bear  with  those  dissensions,  that 
through  the  emulation  of  great  men  often  happen  in  an  aristocratical  go 
vernment,  than  live  under  the  tyrannical  government  of  one,  where  nothing 
but  certain  misery  and  ruin  is  to  be  looked  for  ?  The  people  of  Rome  pre 
ferred  their  commonwealth,  though  never  so  much  shattered  with  civil 
broils,  before  the  intolerable  yoke  of  their  emperors.  When  a  people,  to 
avoid  sedition,  submits  to  a  monarchy,  and  finds  by  experience,  that  this  is 
the  worst  evil  of  the  two,  they  often  desire  to  return  to  their  former  govern 
ment  again."  These  are  your  own  words,  and  more  you  have  to  this  pur 
pose  in  that  discourse  concerning  bishops,  which  under  a  feigned  name  you 
wrote  against  Petavius  the  Jesuit ;  though  yourself  are  more  a  Jesuit  than 
he,  nay  worse  than  any  of  that  crew.  We  have  already  heard  the  sense  of 
the  Scripture  upon  this  subject ;  and  it  has  been  worth  our  while  to  take 
some  pains  to  find  it  out.  But  perhaps  it  will  not  be  so  to  inquire  into  the 
judgment  of  the  fathers,  and  to  ransack  their  volumes :  for  if  they  assert  any 
thing,  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  word  of  God,  we  may  safely  reject 
their  authority,  be  it  never  so  great ;  and  particularly  that  expression  that 
you  allege  out  of  IrenaBus,  "  that  God  in  his  providence  orders  it  so,  that 
such  kings  reign  as  are  suitable  to  and  proper  for  the  people  they  are  to 
govern,  all  circumstances  considered."  That  expression,  I  say,  is  directly 
contrary  to  Scripture.  For  though  God  himself  declared  openly,  that  it  was 
better  for  his  own  people  to  be  governed  by  judges,  than  by  kings,  yet  he 
left  it  to  them  to  change  that  form  of  government  for  a  worse,  if  they  would 
themselves.  And  we  read  frequently,  that  when  the  body  of  the  people  has 
been  good,  they  have  had  a  wicked  king,  and  contrariwise  that  a  good 
king  has  sometimes  reigned,  when  the  people  have  been  wicked.  So  that 
wise  and  prudent  men  are  to  consider  and  see  what  is  profitable  and  fit  for 
the  people  in  general ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  same  form  of  govern 
ment  is  not  equally  convenient  for  all  nations,  nor  for  the  same  nation  at  all 
times ;  but  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  may  be  more  proper,  accord 
ing  as  the  industry  and  valour  of  the  people  may  increase  or  decay.  But 
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if  you  deprive  the  people  of  this  liberty  of  setting  up  what  government  they 
like  best  among  themselves,  you  take  that  from  them,  in  which  the  life  of 
all  civil  liberty  consists.  Then  you  tell  us  of  Justin  Martyr,  of  his  humble 
and  submissive  behaviour  to  the  Antonines,  those  best  of  emperors ;  as  if 
any  body  would  not  do  the  like  to  princes  of  such  moderation  as  they  were. 
"  How  much  worse  Christians  are  we  in  these  days,  than  those  were ! 
They  were  content  to  live  under  a  prince  of  another  religion."  Alas !  they 
were  private  persons,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  the  contrary  party  in  strength 
and  number.  "  But  now  papists  will  not  endure  a  protestant  prince,  nor 
protestants  one  that  is  popish."  You  do  well  and  discreetly  in  showing 
yourself  to  be  neither  papist  nor  protestant.  And  you  are  very  liberal  in 
your  concessions  ;  for  now  you  confess,  that  all  sorts  of  Christians  agree  in 
that  very  thing,  that  you  alone  take  upon  you  with  so  much  impudence  and 
wickedness,  to  cry  down  and  oppose.  And  how  unlike  those  fathers  that 
you  commend,  do  you  show  yourself:  they  wrote  apologies  for  the  Chris 
tians  to  heathen  princes ;  you  in  defence  of  a  wicked  popish  king,  against 
Christians  and  protestants.  Then  you  entertain  us  with  a  number  of  im 
pertinent  quotations  out  of  Athenagoras  and  Tertullian :  things  that  we  have 
already  heard  out  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  much  more  clearly  and  in 
telligibly  exprest.  But  Tertullian  was  quite  of  a  different  opinion  from 
yours,  of  a  king's  being  a  lord  and  master  over  his  subjects :  which  you 
either  knew  not,  or  wickedly  dissembled.  For  he,  though  he  were  a  Chris 
tian,  and  directed  his  discourse  to  a  heathen  emperor,  had  the  confidence  to 
tell  him,  that  an  emperor  ought  not  to  be  called  Lord.  "  Augustus  him 
self,  says  he,  that  formed  this  empire,  refused  that  appellation  ;  it  is  a  title 
proper  to  God  only.  Not  but  that  the  title  of  Lord  and  Master  may  in 
some  sense  be  ascribed  to  the  emperor :  but  there  is  a  peculiar  sense  of  that 
word,  which  is  proper  to  God  only ;  and  in  that  sense,  I  will  not  ascribe  it 
to  the  emperor.  I  am  the  emperor's  freeman.  God  alone  is  my  Lord  and 
Master."  And  the  same  author,  in  the  same  discourse  ;  "  how  inconsis 
tent,"  says  he,  "  are  those  two  appellations,  Father  of  his  country,  and  Lord 
and  Master !" 

And  now  I  wish  you  much  joy  of  Tertullian's  authority,  whom  it  had 
been  a  great  deal  better  you  had  let  alone.  But  Tertullian  calls  them  par 
ricides  that  slew  Domitian.  And  he  does  well,  for  so  they  were,  his  wife 
and  servants  conspired  against  him.  And  they  set  one  Parthenius  and 
Stephanus,  who  were  accused  for  concealing  part  of  the  public  treasure,  to 
make  him  away.  If  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  had  proceeded 
against  him  according  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors ;  had  given  judgment 
of  death  against  him,  as  they  did  once  against  Nero ;  and  had  made  search 
for  him  to  put  him  to  death  ;  do  ye  think  Tertullian  would  have  called  them 
parricides  ?  If  he  had,  he  would  have  deserved  to  be  hanged,  as  you  do. 
I  give  the  same  answer  to  your  quotation  out  of  Origen,  that  I  have  given 
already  to  what  you  have  cited  out  of  Irenffius.  Athanasius  indeed  says, 
that  kings  are  not  accountable  before  human  tribunals.  But  I  wonder  who 
told  Athanasius  this!  I  do  not  hear,  that  he  produces  any  authority  from 
Scripture,  to  confirm  this  assertion.  And  I  will  rather  believe  kings  and 
emperors  themselves,  who  deny  that  they  themselves  have  any  such  privi 
lege,  than  I  will  Athanasius.  Then  you  quote  Ambrosius,  who  after  he 
had  been  a  proconsul,  and  after  that  became  a  catechumen,  at  last  got  into 
a  bishopric :  but  for  his  authority,  I  say,  that  his  interpretation  of  those 
words  of  David,  "against  thee  only  I  have  sinned,"  is  both  ignorant  and 
adulatory.  He  was  willing  all  others  should  be  enthralled  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  might  enthral  the  emperor  to  himself.  We  all  know  with  what  a 
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papal  pride  and  arrogancyhe  treated  Theodosius  the  emperor,  how  he  took 
upon  him  to  declare  him  guilty  of  that  massacre  at  Thessalonica,  and  to 
forbid  him  coming  into  the  church :  how  miserably  raw  in  divinity,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  he  showed  himself  upon  that 
occasion  ;  when  the  emperor  fell  down  at  his  feet,  he  commanded  him  to 
get  him  out  of  the  porch.  At  last,  when  he  was  received  again  into  the 
communion  of  the  church,  and  had  offered,  because  he  continued  standing 
near  to  the  altar,  the  magisterial  prelate  commanded  him  out  of  the  rails: 
"O  Emperor,"  says  he,  "  these  inner  places  are  for  the  priests  only,  it  is 
not  lawful  for  others  to  come  within  them  !"  Does  this  sound  like  the  be 
haviour  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  like  that  of  a  Jewish  high-priest  ? 
And  yet  this  man,  such  as  we  hear  he  was,  would  have  the  emperor  ride 
other  people,  that  himself,  might  ride  him,  which  is  a  common  trick  of  al 
most  all  ecclesiastics.  With  words  to  this  purpose,  he  put  back  the  em 
peror  as  inferior  to  himself;  "You  rule  over  men,"  saith  he,  "that  are 
partakers  of  the  same  nature,  and  fellow-servants  with  yourself:  for  there 
is  only  one  Lord  and  King  over  all,  to  wit,  the  Creator  of  all."  This  is 
very  pretty  !  This  piece  of  truth,  which  the  craft  and  flattery  of  clergymen 
has  all  along  endeavoured  to  suppress  and  obscure,  was  then  brought  to 
light  by  the  furious  passion,  oxr  to  speak  more  mildly,  by  the  ignorant  in 
discreet  zeal,  of  one  of  them.  After  you  have  displayed  Ambrose's  igno 
rance,  you  show  your  own,  or  rather,  vent  a  heresy  in  affirming  point  blank, 
that  "  under  the  Old  Testament,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  forgiveness 
of  sins  upon  the  account  of  Christ's  sufferings,  since  David  confessed  his 
transgression,  saying,  against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,"  Psal.  Iviii.  It  is  the 
orthodox  tenet,  that  there  never  was  any  remission  of  sins,  but  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  I  know  not 
whose  disciple  you  are,  that  set  up  for  a  broacher  of  new  heresies  :  but  cer 
tain  I  am,  that  that  great  divine's  disciple,  whom  you  are  so  angry  with, 
did  not  mistake  himself,  when  he  said,  that  any  one  of  David's  subjects 
might  have  said,  "  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,"  as  properly,  and 
with  as  much  right,  as  David  himself.  Then  you  quote  St.  Austin,  and 
produce  a  company  of  Hipponensian  divines.  What  you  allege  out  of  St. 
Austin  makes  not  at  all  against  us.  We  confess  that  as  the  prophet  Daniel 
has  it,  it  is  God  that  changeth  times,  sets  up  one  kingdom,  and  pulls  down 
another;  we  only  desire  to  have  it  allowed  us,  that  he  makes  use  of  men 
as  his  instruments.  If  God  alone  gave  a  kingdom  to  King  Charles,  God 
alone  has  taken  it  from  him  again,  and  given  it  to  the  parliament,  and  to 
the  people.  If  therefore  our  allegiance  was  due  to  King  Charles,  because 
God  had  given  him  a  kingdom  ;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  now  due  to  the 
present  magistracy.  For  yourself  confess,  that  God  has  given  our  magis 
trates  such  power  as  he  uses  to  give  to  wicked  princes,  for  the  punishment 
of  the  nation.  And  the  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that  according  to  your 
own  opinion,  our  present  magistrates  being  raised  and  appointed  by  God, 
cannot  lawfully  be  deposed  by  any,  but  God  himself.  Thus  you  overthrow 
the  opinion  you  pretend  to  maintain,  which  is  a  thing  very  frequent  with 
you  ;  your  apology  for  the  king  carries  its  death  wound  in  it.  You  have 
attained  to  such  a  prodigious  degree  of  madness  and  stupidity,  as  to  prove 
it  unlawful  upon  any  account  whatsoever,  to  lift  up  one's  finger  against 
magistrates,  and  with  the  very  next  breath  to  affirm,  that  is  the  duty  of  their 
subjects  to  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  them. 

You  tell  us,  that  St.  Jerom  calls  Ishmael,  that  slew  Gedaliah,  a  parricide 
or  traitor :  and  it  is  very  true,  that  he  was  so :  for  Gedaliah  was  deputy 
governor  of  JudaBa,  a  good  man,  and  slain  by  Ishmael  without  any  cause. 
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The  same  author  in  his  comment  upon  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  says,  that 
Solomon's  command  to  keep  the  king's  commandment,  is  the  same  with 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  upon  the  same  subject ;  and  deserves  commendation  for 
having  made  a  more  moderate  construction  of  that  text,  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  You  say,  you  will  forbear  inquiring  into  the  sentiments  of 
learned  men  that  lived  since  St.  Austin's  time :  but  to  show  that  you  had 
rather  dispense  with  a  lie,  than  not  quote  any  author  that  you  think  makes 
for  you,  in  the  very  next  period  but  one  you  produce  the  authorities  of  Isi 
dore,  Gregory,  and  Otho,  Spanish  and  Dutch  authors,  that  lived  in  the 
most  barbarous  and  ignorant  ages  of  all ;  whose  authorities,  if  you  knew 
how  much  we  despise,  you  would  not  have  told  a  lie  to  have  quoted  them. 
But  would  you  know  the  reason  why  he  dares  not  come  so  low  as  to  the 
present  times  ?  why  he  does  as  it  were  hide  himself,  and  disappear,  when 
he  comes  towards  our  own  times  ?  The  reason  is,  because  he  knows  full 
well,  that  as  many  eminent  divines  as  there  are  of  the  reformed  churches, 
so  many  adversaries  he  would  have  to  encounter.  Let  him  take  up  the 
cudgels,  if  he  thinks  fit ;  he  will  quickly  find  himself  run  down  with  innu 
merable  authorities  out  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Martyr,  Parseus, 
and  the  rest.  I  could  oppose  you  with  testimonies  out  of  divines,  that  have 
flourished  even  in  Leyden.  Though  that  famous  university  and  renowned 
commonwealth,  which  has  been  as  it  were  a  sanctuary  for  liberty,  those 
fountains  and  streams  of  all  polite  learning,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  wash 
away  that  slavish  rust  that  sticks  to  you,  and  infuse  a  little  humanity  into 
you.  Finding  yourself  destitute  of  any  assistance  or  help  from  orthodox 
protestant  divines,  you  have  the  impudence  to  betake  yourself  to  the  Sor- 
bonists,  whose  college  you  know  is  devoted  to  the  Romish  religion,  and  con 
sequently  but  of  very  weak  authority  amongst  protestants.  We  are  willing 
to  deliver  so  wicked  an  assertor  of  tyranny  as  you,  to  be  drowned  in  the 
Sorbonne,  as  being  ashamed  to  own  so  despicable  a  slave  as  you  show 
yourself  to  be,  by  maintaining  that  the  whole  body  of  a  nation  is  not  equal 
in  power  to  the  most  slothful  degenerate  prince  that  may  be.  You  labour 
in  vain  to  lay  that  upon  the  pope,  which  all  free  nations,  and  all  orthodox 
divines,  own  and  assert.  But  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  when  they  were  in 
a  low  condition,  and  but  of  small  account  in  the  world,  were  the  first  au 
thors  of  this  pernicious  absurd  doctrine  of  yours ;  and  when  by  preaching 
such  doctrine  they  had  gotten  power  into  their  own  hands,  they  became  the 
worst  of  tyrants  themselves.  Yet  they  engaged  all  princes  to  them  by  the 
closest  tie  imaginable,  persuading  the  world,  that  was  now  besotted  with 
their  superstition,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  depose  princes,  though  never  so 
bad,  unless  the  pope  dispensed  with  their  allegiance  to  them,  by  absolving 
them  from  their  oaths.  But  you  avoid  orthodox  writers,  and  endeavour  to 
burden  the  truth  with  prejudice  and  calumny,  by  making  the  pope  the  first 
assertor  of  what  is  a  known  and  a  common  received  opinion  amongst  them ; 
which  if  you  did  not  do  it  cunningly,  you  would  make  yourself  appear  to 
be  neither  papist  nor  protestant,  but  a  kind  of  mongrel  Idumean  Herodian. 
For  as  they  of  old  adored  one  most  inhuman  bloody  tyrant  for  the  Messias, 
so  you  would  have  the  world  fall  down  and  worship  all.  You  boast,  that 
"  you  have  confirmed  your  opinion  by  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers  that 
flourished  in  the  four  first  centuries ;  whose  writings  only  are  evangelical, 
and  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion."  This  man  is  past  alt 
shame!  how  many  things  did  they  preach,  how  many  things  have  they  pub 
lished,  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  never  taught!  How  many  things  are 
there  in  their  writings,  in  which  all  protestant  divines  differ  from  them ! 
But  what  is  that  opinion  that  you  have  confirmed  by  their  authorities 3 
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"  Why,  that  evil  princes  are  appointed  by  God."  Allow  that,  as  all  other 
pernicious  and  destructive  things  are.  What  then?  why,  "that  therefore 
they  have  no  judge  but  God  alone,  that  they  are  above  all  human  laws ; 
that  there  is  no  law,  written  or  unwritten,  no  law  of  nature,  nor  of  God,  to 
call  them  to  account  before  their  own  subjects."  But  how  comes  that  to 
pass?  Certain  I  am  that  there  is  no  law  against  it:  no  penal  law  excepts 
kings.  And  all  reason  and  justice  requires,  that  those  that  offend,  should 
be  punished  according  to  their  deserts,  without  respect  of  persons.  Nor 
have  you  hitherto  produced  any  one  law,  either  written  or  unwritten,  of 
God  or  of  nature,  by  which  this  is  forbidden.  What  stands  in  the  way 
then  ?  Why  may  not  kings  be  proceeded  against  ?  Why,  "  because  they 
are  appointed  by  God,  be  they  never  so  bad."  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
had  best  call  you  a  knave,  or  a  fool,  or  ignorant,  unlearned  barbarian. 
You  show  yourself  a  vile  wretch,  by  propagating  a  doctrine  so  destructive 
and  pernicious ;  and  you  are  a  fool  for  backing  it  with  such  silly  arguments. 
God  says  in  Isa.  liv.  "  I  have  created  the  slayer  to  destroy."  Then  by 
your  reason  a  murderer  is  above  the  laws.  Turn  this  topsyturvy,  and  con 
sider  it  as  long  as  you  will,  you  will  find  the  consequence  to  be  the  same 
with  your  own.  For  the  pope  is  appointed  by  God,  just  as  tyrants  are, 
and  set  up  for  the  punishment  of  the  church,  which  I  have  already  demon 
strated  out  of  your  own  writings.  "  And  yet,"  say  you,  Wai.  Mes.  pag. 
412,  "  because  he  has  raised  his  primacy  to  an  insufferable  height  of  power 
so  as  that  he  has  made  it  neither  better  nor  worse  than  plain  downright 
tyranny,  both  he  and  his  bishops  may  be  put  down  more  lawfully,  than  they 
were  at  first  set  up."  You  tell  us,  that  the  pope  and  the  bishops  (though 
God  in  his  wrath  appointed  them)  may  yet  lawfully  be  rooted  out  of  the 
church,  because  they  are  tyrants ;  and  yet  you  deny  that  it  is  lawful  to  de 
pose  a  tyrant  in  the  commonwealth,  and  that  for  no  other  reason,  than  be 
cause  God  appointed  him,  though  he  did  it  in  his  anger.  What  ridiculous 
stuff  is  this!  for  whereas  the  pope  cannot  hurt  a  man's  conscience  against 
his  own  will,,  for  in  the  consciences  of  men  it  is  that  his  kingdom  consists, 
yet  you  are  for  deposing  him  as  a  grievous  tyrant,  in  whose  own  power  it 
is  not  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  yet  you  maintain,  that  a  tyrant  properly  and  truly 
so  called,  a  tyrant  that  has  all  our  lives  and  estates  within  his  reach,  with 
out  whose  assistance  the  pope  himself  could  not  exercise  his  tyranny  in  the 
church,  ought  for  conscience  sake  to  be  borne  withal  and  submitted  to. 
These  assertions  compared  with  one  another  betray  your  childishness  to  that 
degree,  that  no  man  can  read  your  books,  but  must  of  necessity  take  notice 
of  your  ignorance,  rashness,  and  incogitancy.  But  you  allege  another  rea 
son,  "  human  affairs  would  be  turned  upside  down."  They  would  so,  and 
be  changed  for  the  better.  Human  affairs  would  certainly  be  in  a  deplora 
ble  condition,  if  being  once  troubled  and  disordered,  there  was  a  necessity 
of  their  continuing  always  so.  I  say,  they  would  be  changed  for  the  better, 
for  the  king's  power  would  revert  to  the  people,  from  whom  it  was  first 
derived,  and  conferred  upon  one  of  themselves ;  and  the  power  would  be 
transferred  from  him  that  abused  it,  to  them  that  were  prejudiced  and  in 
jured  by  the  abuse  of  it;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  just,  for  there 
could  not  well  be  an  umpire  in  such  a  case ;  who  would  stand  to  the  judg 
ment  of  a  foreigner  ?  all  mankind  would  equally  be  subject  to  the  laws ; 
there  would  be  no  gods  of  flesh  and  blood :  which  kind  of  deities  whoever 
goes  about  to  set  up  in  the  world,  they  are  equally  injurious  to  church  and 
commonwealth.  Now  I  must  turn  your  own  weapons  upon  you  again. 
You  say,  "  there  can  be  no  greater  heresy  than  this,  to  set  up  one  man  in 
Christ's  seat.  These  two  are  infallible  marks '  of  Antichrist,  infallibility  in 
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spirituals,  and  omnipotence  in  temporals."  Apparat.  ad  Prim,  page  171. 
Do  you  pretend  that  kings  are  infallible  ?  If  you  do  not,  why  do  you  make 
them  omnipotent  ?  And  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  an  unlimited  power  in 
one  man  should  be  accounted  less  destructive  to  temporal  things,  than  it  is 
to  ecclesiastical  ?  Or  do  you  think,  that  God  takes  no  care  at  all  of  civil 
affairs  ?  If  he  takes  none  himself,  I  am  sure  he  does  not  forbid  us  to  take 
care  which  way  they  go.  If  he  does  take  any  care  about  them,  certainly 
he  would  have  the  same  reformation  made  in  the  commonwealth,  that  he 
would  have  made  in  the  church,  especially  it  being  obvious  to  every  man's 
experience,  that  infallibility  and  omnipotency  being  arrogated  to  one  man, 
are  equally  mischievous  in  both.  God  has  not  so  modelled  the  government 
of  the  world  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  any  civil  community  to  submit  to  the 
cruelties  of  tyrants,  and  yet  to  leave  the  church  at  liberty  to  free  themselves 
from  slavery  and  tyranny ;  nay,  rather  quite  contrary,  he  has  put  no  arms 
into  the  church's  hand  but  those  of  patience  and  innocence,  prayer  and  ec 
clesiastical  discipline ;  but  in  the  commonwealth,  all  the  magistracy  are  by 
him  entrusted  with  the  preservation  and  execution  of  the  laws,  with  the 
power  of  punishing  and  revenging ;  he  has  put  the  sword  into  their  hands. 
I  cannot  but  smile  at  this  man's  preposterous  whimsies  ;  in  ecclesiastics  he 
is  Helvidius,  Thraseas,  a  perfect  tyrannicide.  In  politics  no  man  more  a 
lackey  and  slave  to  tyrants  than  he.  If  his  doctrine  hold,  not  we  only  that 
have  deposed  our  king,  but  the  protestants  in  general,  who  against  the 
minds  of  their  princes  have  rejected  the  pope,  are  all  rebels  alike.  But  I 
have  confounded  him  long  enough  with  his  own  arguments.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  beast,  lest  his  adversary  should  be  unprovided,  he  himself 
furnishes  him  with  weapons.  Never  did  any  man  give  his  antagonist 
greater  advantages  against  himself  than  he  does.  They  that  he  has  to  do 
withal,  will  be  sooner  weary  of  pursuing  him,  than  he  of  flying. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PERHAPS  you  think,  Salmasius,  that  you  have  done  enough  to  ingratiate 
yourself  with  princes ;  that  you  have  deserved  well  of  them  :  but  if  they  con 
sider  their  own  interest,  and  take  their  measures  according  to  what  it  really 
is,  not  according  to  the  false  gloss  that  your  flatterers  have  put  upon  it,  there 
never  was  any  man  in  the  world  that  deserved  so  ill  of  them  as  you,  none 
more  destructive  and  pernicious  to  them  and  their  interest  in  the  whole  world 
than  yourself.  For  by  exalting  the  power  of  kings  above  all  human  laws, 
you  tell  all  mankind  that  are  subject  to  such  a  government,  that  they  are 
no  better  than  slaves,  and  make  them  but  the  more  desirous  of  liberty  by 
discovering  to  them  their  error,  and  putting  that  into  their  heads,  that  they 
never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  before,  to  wit,  that  they  are  slaves  to  their 
princes.  And  without  doubt  such  a  sort  of  government  will  be  more  irk 
some  and  unsufferable,  by  how  much  the  more  you  persuade  the  world, 
that  it  is  not  by  the  allowance  and  submission  of  nations,  that  kings  have 
obtained  this  exorbitant  power;  but  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  such  a 
form  of  government,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  So  that  whether 
you  make  the  world  of  your  mind  or  no,  your  doctrine  must  needs  be 
mischievous  and  destructive,  and  such  as  cannot  but  be  abhorred  of  all 
princes.  For  if  you  should  work  men  into  a  persuasion,  that  the  right  of 
kings  is  without  all  bounds,  they  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  a  kingly 
government;  if  you  miss  of  your  aim,  yet  you  make  men  weary  of  kings, 
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by  telling  them  that  they  assume  such  a  power  to  themselves,  as  of  right 
belonging  to  them.  But  if  princes  will  allow  of  those  principles  that  I 
assert ;  if  they  will  suffer  themselves  and  their  own  power  to  be  circum 
scribed  by  laws,  instead  of  an  uncertain,  weak,  and  violent  government, 
full  of  cares  and  fears,  they  will  reign  peaceably,  quietly,  and  securely.  If 
they  slight  this  counsel  of  mine,  though  wholesome  in  itself,  because  of  the 
meanness  of  the  author,  they  shall  know  that  it  is  not  my  counsel  only,  but 
what  was  anciently  advised  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  kings.  For  Lycurgus 
king  of  Lacedemon,  when  he  observed  that  his  own  relations  that  were  prin 
ces  of  Argos  and  Messana,  by  endeavouring  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  govern 
ment  had  ruined  themselves  and  their  people ;  he,  that  he  might  benefit 
his  country,  and  secure  the  succession  to  his  own  family,  could  think  upon 
no  better  expedient,  than  to  communicate  his  power  to  the  senate,  and 
taking  the  great  men  of  the  realm  into  part  of  the  government  with  himself; 
and  by  this  means  the  crown  continued  in  his  family  for  many  ages.  But 
whether  it  was  Lycurgus,  or,  as  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion  Theo- 
pompus,  that  introduced  that  mixed  form  of  government  among  the  Lacede 
monians,  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  Lycurgus's  time,)  of 
whom  it  is  recorded,  that  he  used  to  boast,  that  by  advancing  the  power 
of  the  senate  above  that  of  the  prince,  he  had  settled  the  kingdom  upon  a 
sure  foundation,  and  was  like  to  leave  it  in  a  lasting  and  durable  condition 
to  his  posterity,)  which  of  them  soever  it  was,  I  say,  he  has  left  a  good  ex 
ample  to  modern  princes ;  and  was  as  creditable  a  counsellor,  as  his  counsel 
was  safe.  For  that  all  men  should  submit  to  any  one  man,  so  as  to  ac 
knowledge  a  power  in  him  superior  to  all  human  laws,  neither  did  any  law 
ever  enact,  nor  indeed  was  it  possible  that  any  such  law  should  ever  be ;  for 
that  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  law  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  laws,  and  takes 
them  quite  away :  it  being  apparent  that  your  positions  are  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  all  laws,  being  such  as  render  them  no  laws  at  all.  You  endea 
vour  notwithstanding,  in  this  fourth  chapter,  to  make  good  by  examples, 
what  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  by  any  reasons  that  you  have  alleged 
hitherto.  Let  us  consider  whether  your  examples  help  your  cause ;  for 
they  many  times  make  things  plain,  which  the  laws  are  either  altogether 
silent  in,  or  do  but  hint  at. 

We  will  begin  first  with  the  Jews,  whom  we  suppose  to  have  known 
most  of  the  mind  of  God ;  and  then,  according  to  your  own  method,  we  will 
come  to  the  times  of  Christianity.  And  first,  for  those  times  in  which  the 
Israelites  being  subject  to  kings,  who,  or  howsoever  they  were,  did  their 
utmost  to  cast  that  slavish  yoke  from  off  their  necks.  Eglon  the  king  of 
Moab  had  made  a  conquest  of  them ;  the  seat  of  his  empire  was  at  Jericho ; 
he  was  no  contemner  of  the  true  God ;  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  he 
rose  from  his  seat :  the  Israelites  had  served  him  eighteen  years ;  they  sent 
a  present  to  him,  not  as  to  an  enemy,  but  to  their  own  prince ;  notwith 
standing  which  outward  veneration  and  profession  of  subjection  they  killed 
him  by  a  wile,  as  an  enemy  to  their  country.  You  will  ^say  perhaps,  that 
Ehud,  who  did  that  action,  had  a  warrant  from  God  for  so  doing.  He  had 
so,  it  is  like  ;  and  what  greater  argument  of  its  being  a  warrantable  and 
praiseworthy  action  ?  God  uses  not  to  put  men  upon  things  that  are  unjust, 
treacherous,  and  cruel,  but  upon  such  things  as  are  virtuous  and  laudable. 
But  we  read  no  where  that  there  was  any  positive  command  from  Heaven 
in  the  case.  "  The  Israelites  called  upon  God  ;"  so  did  we.  And  God 
stirred  up  a  Saviour  for  them ;  so  he  did  for  us.  Eglon  of  a  neighbouring 
prince  became  a  prince  of  the  Jews ;  of  an  enemy  to  them  he  became  their 
king.  Our  gentleman  of  an  English  king  became  an  enemy  to  the  English 
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nation  ;  so  that  he  ceased  to  be  a  king.  Those  capacities  are  inconsistent. 
No  man  can  be  a  member  of  the  state,  and  an  enemy  to  it  at  the  same  time. 
Antony  was  never  looked  upon  by  the  Romans  as  a  consul,  nor  Nero  as  an 
emperor,  after  the  senate  had  voted  them  both  enemies.  This  Cicero  tells 
us  in  his  Fourth  Philippic :  "If  Antony  be  a  consul,"  says  he,  "  Brutus  is 
an  enemy;  but  if  Brutus  be  a  saviour  and  preserver  of  the  commonwealth, 
Antony  is  an  enemy :  none  but  robbers  count  him  a  consul."  By  the  same 
reason,  say  I,  who  but  enemies  to  their  country  look  upon  a  tyrant  as  a  king  ? 
So  that  Eglon's  being  a  foreigner,  and  King  Charles  a  prince  of  our  own, 
will  make  no  difference  in  the  case ;  both  being  enemies  and  both  tyrants, 
they  are  in  the  same  circumstances.  If  Ehud  killed  him  justly,  we  have  done 
so  too  in  putting  our  king  to  death.  Samson  that  renowned  champion  of  the 
Hebrews,  though  his  countrymen  blamed  him  for  it,  "  Dost  thou  not  know," 
say  they,  "  that  the  Philistines  have  dominion  over  us?"  Yet  against  those 
Philistines,  under  whose  dominion  he  was,  he  himself  undertook  a  war  in 
his  own  person,  without  any  other  help  ;  and  whether  he  acted  in  pursuance 
of  a  command  from  Heaven,  or  was  prompted  by  his  own  valour  only,  or 
whatsoever  inducement  he  had,  he  did  not  put  to  death  one,  but  many, 
that  tyrannized  over  his  country,  having  first  called  upon  God  by  prayer, 
and  implored  his  assistance.  So  that  Samson  counted  it  no  act  of  impiety, 
but  quite  contrary,  to  kill  those  that  enslaved  his  country,  though  they  had 
dominion  over  himself  too ;  and  though  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen 
submitted  to  their  tyranny.  "  But  yet  David,  who  was  both  a  king  and  a 
prophet,  would  not  take  away  Saul's  life,  because  he  was  God's  anointed." 
Does  it  follow,  that  because  David  refused  to  do  a  thing,  therefore  we  are 
obliged  not  to  do  that  very  thing?  David  was  a  private  person,  and  would 
not  kill  the  king ;  is  that  a  precedent  for  a  parliament,  for  a  whole  nation  ? 
David  would  not  revenge  his  own  quarrel,  by  putting  his  enemy  to  death  by 
stealth ;  does  it  follow,  that  therefore  the  magistrates  must  not  punish  a 
malefactor  according  to  law  ?  He  would  not  kill  a  king ;  must  not  an  assem 
bly  of  the  states  therefore  punish  a  tyrant  ?  he  scrupled  the  killing  of  God's 
anointed ;  must  the  people  therefore  scruple  to  condemn  their  own  anointed? 
especially  one  that  after  having  so  long  professed  hostility  against  his  own 
people,  and  washed  off  that  anointing  of  his,  whether  sacred  or  civil,  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  subjects.  I  confess  that  those  kings,  whom  God  by  his 
prophets  anointed  to  be  kings,  or  appointed  to  some  special  service,  as 
he  did  Cyrus,  Isa.  xliv.,  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  Lord's  anointed : 
but  all  other  princes,  according  to  the  several  ways  of  their  coming  to  the 
government,  are  the  people's  anointed,  or  the  army's,  or  many  times  the 
anointed  of  their  own  faction  only. 

But  taking  it  for  granted,  that  all  kings  are  God's  anointed,  you  can  never 
prove,  that  therefore  they  are  above  all  laws,  and  not  to  be  called  in  ques 
tion,  what  villainies  soever  they  commit.  What  if  David  laid  a  charge  upon 
himself  and  other  private  persons,  riot  to  stretch  forth  their  hands  against 
the  Lord's  anointed  ?  Does  not  God  himself  command  princes  not  so  much 
as  "  to  touch  his  anointed  ?"  which  were  no  other  than  his  people,  Psal.  cv. 
He  preferred  that  anointing,  wherewith  his  people  were  anointed,  before 
that  of  kings,  if  any  such  thing  were.  Would  any  man  offer  to  infer  from 
this  place  of  the  Psalmist,  that  believers  are  not  to  be  called  in  question, 
though  they  offend  against  the  laws,  because  God  commands  princes  not  to 
touch  his  anointed  ?  King  Solomon  was  about  to  put  to  death  Abiathar  the 
priest,  though  he  were  God's  anointed  too ;  and  did  not  spare  him  because 
of  his  anointing,  but  because  he  had  been  his  father's  friend.  If  that  sacred 
and  civil  anointing,  wherewith  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  was  anointed, 
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whereby  he  was  not  only  constituted  high  priest,  but  a  temporal  magistrate 
in  many  cases,  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  penalty  of  the  laws ;  how 
comes  a  civil  anointing  only  to  exempt  a  tyrant?  But  you  say,  "  Saul  was 
a  tyrant,  and  worthy  of  death :"  What  then  ?  It  does  not  follow,  that 
because  he  deserved  it,  that  David  in  the  circumstances  he  was  then 
under  had  power  to  put  him  to  death  without  the  people's  authority,  or  the 
command  of  the  magistracy.  But  was  Saul  a  tyrant  ?  I  wish  you  would 
say  so  ;  indeed  you  do  so,  though  you  had  said  before  in  your  Second  Book, 
page  32,  That  "  he  was  no  tyrant,  but  a  good  king,  and  chosen  of  God." 
Why  should  false  accusers,  and  men  guilty  of  forgery,  be  branded,  and  you 
escape  without  the  like  ignominious  mark  ?  For  they  practise  their  vil 
lainies  with  less  treachery  and  deceit,  than  you  write  and  treat  of  matters 
of  the  greatest  moment.  Saul  was  a  good  king,  when  it  served  your  turn 
to  have  him  so ;  and  now  he  is  a  tyrant  because  it  suits  with  your  present 
purpose. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  that  you  make  a  tyrant  of  a  good  king ;  for  your  prin 
ciples  look  as  if  they  were  invented  for  no  other  design,  than  to  make  all 
good  kings  so.  But  yet  David,  though  he  would  not  put  to  death  his 
father-in-law,  for  causes  and  reasons  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  withal, 
yet  in  his  own  defence,  he  raised  an  army,  took  and  possessed  cities  that 
belonged  to  Saul,  and  would  have  defended  Keilah  against  the  king's 
forces,  had  he  not  understood,  that  the  citizens  would  be  false  to  him. 
Suppose  Saul  had  besieged  the  town,  and  himself  had  been  the  first  that 
had  scaled  the  walls ;  do  you  think  David  would  presently  have  thrown 
down  his  arms,  and  have  betrayed  all  those  that  assisted  him  to  his  anointed 
enemy  ?  I  believe  not.  What  reason  have  we  to  think  David  would  have 
stuck  to  do  what  we  have  done,  who  when  his  occasions  and  circumstances 
so  required,  proffered  his  assistance  to  the  Philistines,  who,  were  then  the 
professed  enemies  of  his  country,  and  did  that  against  Saul,  which  I  am 
sure  we  should  never  have  done  against  our  tyrant?  I  am  weary  of  men 
tioning  your  lies,  and  ashamed  of  them.  You  say,  it  is  a  maxim  of  the 
English,  "That  enemies  are  rather  to  be  spared  than  friends;"  and  that 
therefore  "  we  conceived  we  ought  not  to  spare  our  king's  life,  because  he 
had  been  our  friend."  You  impudent  liar,  what  mortal  ever  heard  this 
whimsy  before  you  invented  it  ?  But  we  will  excuse  it.  You  could  not 
bring  in  that  threadbare  flourish,  of  our  being  more  fierce  than  our  own 
mastiffs,  (which  now  comes  in  the  fifth  time,  and  will  as  oft  again  before 
we  come  to  the  end  of  your  book,)  without  some  such  introduction.  We 
are  not  so  much  more  fierce  than  our  own  mastiffs,  as  you  are  more  hungry 
than  any  dog  whatsoever,  who  return  so  greedily  to  what  you  have  vomited 
up  so  often.  Then  you  tell  us,  that  David  commanded  the  Amalekite  to 
be  put  to  death,  who  pretended  to  have  killed  Saul.  But  that  instance, 
neither  in  respect  to  the  fact,  nor  the  person,  has  any  affinity  with  what  we 
are  discoursing  of.  I  do  not  well  understand  what  cause  David  had  to  be 
so  severe  upon  that  man,  for  pretending  to  have  hastened  the  king's  death, 
and  in  effect  to  have  put  him  out  of  his  pain,  when  he  was  dying;  unless 
it  were  to  take  away  from  the  Israelites  all  suspicion  of  his  own  having 
been  instrumental  in  it,  whom  they  might  look  upon  as  one  that  had  revolted 
to  the  Philistines,  and  was  part  of  their  army.  Just  such  another  action 
as  this  of  David's  do  all  men  blame  in  Domitian,  who  put  to  death  Epa- 
phroditus,  because  he  had  helped  Nero  to  kill  himself.  After  all  this,  as 
another  instance  of  your  impudence,  you  call  him  not  only  the  "  anointed 
of  the  Lord,"  but  "  the  Lord's  Christ,"  who  a  little  before  you  said  was  a 
tyrant,  and  acted  by  the  impulse  of  some  evil  spirit.  Such  mean  thoughts 
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you  have  of  that  reverend  name,  that  you  are  not  ashamed  to  give  it  to  a 
tyrant,  whom  you  yourself  confess  to  have  been  possessed  with  the  devil. 
Now  I  come  to  that  precedent,  from  which  every  man  "that  is  not  blind, 
must  needs  infer  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  superior  to  that  of  kings. 
When  Solomon  was  dead,  the  people  assembled  themselves  at  Sichem  to 
make  Rehoboam  king.  Thither  himself  went,  as  one  that  stood  for  the 
place,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  claim  the  succession  as  his  inheritance, 
nor  the  same  right  over  a  freeborn  people,  that  every  man  has  over  his 
father's  sheep  and  oxen.  The  people  propose  conditions,  upon  which  they 
were  willing  to  admit  him  to  the  government.  He  desires  three  days'  time 
to  advise;  he  consults  with  the  old  men;  they  tell  him  no  such  thing,  as 
that  he  had  an  absolute  right  to  succeed,  but  persuade  him  to  comply  with 
the  people,  and  speak  them  fair,  it  being  in  their  power  whether  he  should 
reign  or  not.  Then  he  advises  with  the  young  men  that  were  brought  up 
with  him ;  they,  as  if  Salmasius's  phrenzy  had  taken  them,  thunder  this 
right  of  kings  into  his  ears ;  persuade  him  to  threaten  the  people  with 
whips  and  scorpions :  and  he  answered  the  people  as  they  advised  him. 
When  all  Israel  saw,  that  the  king  hearkened  not  to  them,  then  they  openly 
protest  the  right  of  the  people,  and  their  own  liberty ;  "  What  portion  have 
we  in  David?  To  thy  tents,  0  Israel!  now  look  to  thine  own  house, 
David."  When  the  king  sent  Adoram  to  them,  they  stoned  him  with 
stones,  and  perhaps  they  would  not  have  stuck  to  have  served  the  king  him 
self  so,  but  he  made  haste  and  got  out  of  the  way.  The  next  news  is  of  a 
great  army  raised  by  Rehoboam,  to  reduce  the  Israelites  to  their  allegiance. 
God  forbids  him  to  proceed,  "  Go  not  up,"  says  he,  "  to  war  against  your 
brethren  the  children  of  Israel ;  for  this  thing  is  of  me."  Now  consider, 
heretofore  the  people  had  desired  a  king ;  God  was  displeased  with  them 
for  it,  but  yet  permitted  them  to  make  a  king  according  to  that  right  that 
all  nations  have  to  appoint  their  own  governors.  Now  the  people  reject 
Rehoboam  from  ruling  them ;  and  this  God  not  only  suffers  them  to  do, 
but  forbids  Rehoboam  to  make  war  against  them  for  it,  and  stops  him  in 
his  undertaking ;  and  teaches  him  withal,  that  those  that  had  revolted  from 
him  were  not  rebels  in  so  doing ;  but  that  he  ought  to  look  upon  them  as 
brethren.  Now  recollect  yourself:  you  say,  that  all  kings  are  of  God,  and 
that  therefore  the  people  ought  not  to  resist  them,  be  they  never  such 
tyrants.  I  answer  you,  the  convention  of  the  people,  their  votes,  their 
acts,  are  likewise  of  God,  and  that  by  the  testimony  of  God  himself  in  this 
place  ;  and  consequently  according  to  your  argument,  by  the  authority  of 
God  himself,  princes  ought  not  to  resist  the  people.  For  as  certain  as  it  is, 
that  kings  are  of  God,  and  whatever  argument  you  may  draw  from  thence 
to  enforce  a  subjection  and  obedience  to  them :  so  certain  is  it,  that  free 
assemblies  of  the  body  of  the  people  are  of  God,  and  that  naturally  affords 
the  same  argument  for  their  right  of  restraining  princes  from  going  beyond 
their  bounds,  and  rejecting  them  if  there  be  occasion  ;  nor  is  their  so  doing 
a  justifiable  cause  of  war,  any  more  than  the  people  of  Israel's  rejecting 
Rehoboam  was.  You  ask  why  the  people  did  not  revolt  from  Solomon  ? 
Who  but  you  would  ask  such  an  impertinent  question  ?  You  see  they  did 
revolt  from  a  tyrant,  and  were  neither  punished  nor  blamed  for  it.  It  is 
true,  Solomon  fell  into  some  vices,  but  he  was  not  therefore  a  tyrant ;  he 
made  amends  for  his  vices  by  many  excellent  virtues,  that  he  was  famous 
for,  by  many  benefits  which  accrued  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews  by  his  go 
vernment.  But  admit  that  he  had  been  a  tyrant :  many  times  the  circum 
stances  of  a  nation  are  such  that  the  people  will  not,  and  many  times  such 
that  they  cannot,  depose  a  tvrant.  You  see  they  did  it  when  it  was  in 
VOL.  II.  8 
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their  power.  "  But,"  say  you,  "Jeroboam's  act  was  ever  had  in  detesta 
tion  ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  unjust  revolt  from  a  lawful  prince  ;  he  and 
his  successors  were  accounted  rebels."  I  confess  we  find  his  revolt  from 
the  true  worship  of  God  often  found  fault  with ;  but  I  no  where  find  him 
blamed  for  revolting  from  Rehoboam ;  and  his  successors  are  frequently 
spoken  of  as  wicked  princes,  but  not  as  rebels.  "  Acting  contrary  to  law 
and  right,"  say  you,  "  cannot  introduce  or  establish  a  right."  I  pray, 
what  becomes  then  of  your  right  of  kings?  Thus  do  you  perpetually  baffle 
yourself.  You  say,  "  Adulteries,  murders,  thefts  are  daily  committed  with 
impunity."  Are  you  not  aware,  that  here  you  give  an  answer  to  your  own 
question,  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  tyrants  do  so  often  escape  unpunished  ? 
You  say,  "  Those  kings  were  rebels,  and  yet  the  prophets  do  no  where 
dissuade  the  people  from  their  allegiance."  And  why  do  you,  you  rascally 
false  prpphet,  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  of  England  not  to  yield 
obedience  to  their  present  magistrates,  though  in  your  opinion  they  are 
rebels?  "This  English  faction  of  robbers,"  say  you,  "allege  for  them 
selves,  that  by  some  immediate  voice  from  Heaven,  they  were  put  upon 
their  bloody  enterprise."  It  is  notoriously  evident,  that  you  were  dis 
tracted  when  you  wrote  these  lines;  for  as  you  have  put  the  words  together, 
they  are  neither  Latin,  nor  sense.  And  that  the  English  pretend  to  any 
such  warrant,  as  a  justification  of  their  actions,  is  one  of  those  many  lies 
and  fictions,  that  your  book  is  full  of.  But  I  proceed  to  urge  you  with 
examples.  Libna,  a  great  city,  revolted  from  Joram,  because  he  had  for 
saken  God  :  it  was  the  king  therefore  that  was  guilty,  not  the  city,  nor  is 
the  city  blamed  for  it.  He  that  considers  the  reason  that  is  given  why 
that  city  rejected  his  government,  must  conclude,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
rather  approves  of  what  they  did  than  condemns  them  for  it.  "  These 
kind  of  revolts  are  no  precedents,"  say  you.  But  why  were  you  then  so 
vain,  as  to  promise  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  you  would  argue 
from  examples,  whereas  all  the  examples  that  you  allege,  are  mere  nega 
tives,  which  prove  nothing  ?  and  when  we  urge  examples  that  are  solid 
and  positive,  you  say  they  are  no  precedents.  Who  would  endure  such  a 
way  of  arguing?  You  challenged  us  at  precedents;  we  produced  them; 
and  what  do  you  do  ?  you  hang  back,  and  get  out  of  the  way.  I  proceed : 
Jehu,  at  the  command  of  a  prophet,  slew  a  king ;  nay,  he  ordered  the 
death  of  Ahaziah,  his  own  liege  prince.  If  God  would  not  have  tyrants 
put  to  death  by  their  own  subjects,  if  it  were  a  wicked  thing  so  to  do,  a 
thing  of  a  bad  example ;  why  did  God  himself  command  it  ?  If  he  com 
manded  it,  it  was  a  lawful,  commendable,  and  a  praiseworthy  action.  It 
was  not  therefore  lawful  to  kill  a  tyrant,  because  God  commanded  it;  but 
God  commanded  it,  because,  antecedently  to  his  command,  it  was  a  jus 
tifiable  and  a  lawful  action.  Again,  Jehoiada  the  high  priest  did  not  scruple 
to  depose  Athaliah,  and  kill  her,  though  she  had  been  seven  years  in  actual 
possession  of  the  crown.  "But,"  say  you,  "she  took  upon  her  the  go 
vernment,  when  she  had  no  right  to  it."  And  did  not  you  say  yourself, 
but  a  while  ago,  "  that  Tiberius  assumed  the  sovereignty,  when  it  belonged 
not  at  all  to  him  ?"  And  yet  you  then  affirmed,  that,  according  to  our 
Saviour's  doctrine,  we  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  such  tyrants  as  he  was. 
It  were  a  most  ridiculous  thing  to  imagine,  that  a  prince,  who  gets  in  by 
usurpation,  may  lawfully  be  deposed ;  but  one  that  rules  tyrannically  may 
not.  "  But,"  say  you,  "  Athaliah  could  not  possibly  reign  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  '  Thou  shalt  set  over  thee  a  king,'  says 
God  Almighty ;  he  does  not  say,  Thou  shalt  set  over  thee  a  queen."  If 
this  argument  have  any  weight,  I  may  as  well  say,  the  command  of  God 
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was,  that  the  people  should  set  over  themselves  a  king,  not  a  tyrant.  So 
that  I  am  even  with  you.  Amazias  was  a  slothful  idolatrous  prince,  and 
was  put  to  death,  not  by  a  few  conspirators ;  but  rather,  it  should  seem, 
by  the  nobility,  and  by  the  body  of  the  people.  For  he  fled  from  Jeru 
salem,  had  none  to  stand  by  him,  and  they  pursued  him  to  Lachish :  they 
took  counsel  against  him,  says  the  history,  because  he  had  forsaken  God : 
and  we  do  not  find  that  Azarias  his  son  prosecuted  those  that  had  cut  off 
his  father.  You  quote  a  great  many  frivolous  passages  out  of  the  rabbins, 
to  prove  that  the  kings  of  the  Jews  were  superior  to  the  Sanhedrim.  You 
do  not  consider  Zekediah's  own  words,  Jer.  xxxviii.  "  The  king  is  not  he 
that  can  do  any  thing  against  you."  So  that  this  was  the  prince's  own 
style.  Thus  he  confessed  himself  inferior  to  the  great  council  of  the  realm. 
"  Perhaps,"  say  you,  "  he  meant,  that  he  durst  not  deny  them  any  thing 
for  fear  of  sedition."  ^ut  what  does  your  perhaps  signify,  whose  most 
positive  asserting  any  thing  is  not  worth  a  louse  ?  For  nothing  in  nature 
can  be  more  fickle  and  inconsistent  than  you  are.  How  oft  you  have  ap 
peared  in  this  discourse  inconsistent  with  yourself;  unsaying  with  one 
breath  what  you  have  said  with  another?  Here,  again,  you  make  compa 
risons  betwixt  King  Charles,  and  some  of  the  good  kings  of  Judah.  You 
speak  contemptibly  of  David,  as  if  he  were  not  worthy  to  come  in  compe 
tition  with  him.  "  Consider  David,"  say  you,  "  an  adulterer,  a  murderer; 
King  Charles  was  guilty  of  no  such  crimes.  Solomon  his  son,  who  was 
accounted  wise,"  &c.  Who  can  with  patience  hear  this  filthy,  rascally 
fool,  speak  so  irreverently  of  persons  eminent  both  in  greatness  and  piety? 
Dare  you  compare  King  David  with  King  Charles ;  a  most  religious  king 
and  prophet,  with  a  superstitious  prince,  and  who  was  but  a  novice  in  the 
Christian  religion  ;  a  most  prudent  wise  prince  with  a  weak  one  ;  a  valiant 
prince  with  a  cowardly  one ;  finally,  a  most  just  prince  with  a  most  unjust 
one  ?  Have  you  the  impudence  to  commend  his  chastity  and  sobriety, 
who  is  known  to  have  committed  all  manner  of  lewdness  in  company  with 
his  confidant  the  duke  of  Buckingham?  It  were  to  no  purpose  to  inquire 
into  the  private  actions  of  his  life,  who  publicly  at  plays  would  embrace 
and  kiss  the  ladies  lasciviously,  and  handle  virgins'  and  matrons'  breasts, 
not  to  mention  the  rest.  I  advise  you  therefore,  you  counterfeit  Plutarch, 
to  abstain  from  such  like  parallels,  lest  I  be  forced  to  publish  those  things 
concerning  King  Charles,  which  I  am  willing  to  conceal. 

Hitherto  we  have  entertained  ourselves  with  what  the  people  of  the  Jews 
have  acted  or  attempted  against  tyrants,  and  by  what  right  they  did  it  in 
those  times,  when  God  himself  did  immediately,  as  it  were,  by  his  voice 
from  heaven  govern  their  commonwealth.  The  ages  that  succeeded,  do 
not  afford  us  anv  authority,  as  from  themselves,  but  confirm  us  in  our 
opinion  by  their  imitating  the  actions  of  their  forefathers.  For  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  when  God  did  not  give  any  new  command  concerning 
the  crown,  though  the  royal  line  was  not  extinct,  we  find  the  people  return 
to  the  old  Mosaical  form  of  government  again.  They  were  one  while  tri 
butaries  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  yet  when  he  enjoined  them  things  that 
were  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  they  resisted  him,  and  his  deputies,  under 
the  conduct  of  their  priests,  the  Maccabees,  and  by  force  regained  their 
former  liberty.  After  that,  whoever  was  accounted  most  worthy  of  it,  had 
the  principality  conferred  upon  him.  Till  at  last,  Harcanus  the  son  of  Simon, 
the  brother  of  Judah,  the  Maccabee,  having  spoiled  David's  sepulchre,  en 
tertained  foreign  soldiers,  and  began  to  invest  the  priesthood  with  a  kind 
of  regal  power.  After  whose  time  his  son  Aristobulus  was  the  first  that 
assumed  the  crown  ;  he  was  a  tyrant  indeed,  and  yet  the  people  stirred  not 
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against  him,  \vhich  is  no  great  wonder,  for  he  reigned  but  one  year.  And 
he  himself  being  overtaken  with  a  grievous  disease,  and  repenting  of  his 
own  cruelty  and  wickedness,  desired  nothing  more  than  to  die,  and  had  his 
wish.  His  brother  Alexander  succeeded  him ;  "  and  against  him,"  you 
say,  "  the  people  raised  no  insurrection,  though  he  were  a  tyrant  too." 
And  this  lie  might  have  gone  down  with  us,  if  Josephus's  history  had  not 
been  extant.  We  should  then  have  had  no  memory  of  those  times,  but 
what  your  Josippus  would  afford  us,  out  of  whom  you  transcribe  a  few 
senseless  and  useless  apophthegms  of  the  Pharisees.  The  history  is  thus : 
Alexander  administered  the  public  affairs  ill,  both  in  war  arid  peace  ;  and 
though  he  kept  in  pay  great  numbers  of  Pisidians  and  Cilicians,  yet  could 
he  not  protect  himself  from  the  rage  of  the  people  :  but  whilst  he  was  sacri 
ficing  they  fell  upon  him,  and  had  almost  smothered  hirn  with  boughs  of 
palm  trees  and  citron  trees.  Afterward  the  whole  nation  made  war  upon 
him  six  years,  during  which  time,  when  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  had 
been  slain,  and  he  himself  being  at  length  desirous  of  peace,  demanded  tof 
them,  what  they  would  have  him  to  do  to  satisfy  them ;  they  told  him 
nothing  could  do  that  but  his  blood,  nay,  that  they  should  hardly  pardon 
him  after  his  death.  This  history  you  perceived  was  not  for  your  purpose, 
and  so  you  put  it  off  with  a  few  pharisaical  sentences ;  when  it  had  been 
much  better,  either  to  have  let  it  quite  alone,  or  to  have  given  a  true  rela 
tion  of  it :  but  you  trust  to  lies  more  than  to  the  truth  of  your  cause.  Even 
those  eight  hundred  Pharisees  whom  he  commanded  to  be  crucified,  were 
of  their  number  that  had  taken  up  arms  against  him.  And  they  with  the 
rest  of  the  people  had  solemnly  protested,  that  if  they  could  subdue  the 
king's  forces,  and  get  his  person  into  their  power,  they  wrould  put  him  to 
death.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  wife  Alexandra  took  the  govern 
ment  upon  her,  as  Athaliah  had  formerly  done,  not  according  to  law,  (for 
you  have  confessed,  that  the  laws  of  the  Jews  admitted  not  a  female  to  wear 
the  crown,)  but  she  got  it  partly  by  force,  for  she  maintained  an  army  of 
foreigners  ;  and  partly  by  favour,  for  she  had  brought  over  the  Pharisees  to 
her  interest,  which  sort  of  men  were  of  the  greatest  authority  with  the  people. 
Them  she  had  made  her  own,  by  putting  the  power  into  their  hands,  and 
retaining  to  herself  only  the  name.  Just  as  the  Scotch  presbyterians  lately 
allowed  Charles  the  name  of  king,  but  upon  condition,  that  he  would  let 
them  be  king  in  effect.  After  the  death  of  Alexandra,  Hyrcanus.and  Aris- 
tobulus,  her  sons,  contended  for  the  sovereignty ;  Aristobulus  was  more 
industrious,  and  having  a  greater  party,  forced  his  elder  brother  out  of  the 
kingdom.  A  while  after,  when  Pornpey  passed  through  Syria,  in  his  re 
turn  from  the  Mithridatic  war ;  the  Jews,  supposing  they  had  now  an  oppor 
tunity  of  regaining  their  liberty,  by  referring  their  cause  to  him,  dispatch 
an  embassy  to  him  in  their  own  names ;  they  renounce  both  the  brothers ; 
complain  that  they  had  enslaved  them.  Pompey  deposed  Aristobulus, 
leaves  the  priesthood,  and  such  a  principality  as  the  laws  allowed,  to  Hyr- 
canus  the  elder.  From  that  time  forward  he  was  called  high  priest,  and 
Ethnarcha.  After  these  times  in  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod, 
the  Jews  sent  fifty  ambassadors  to  Augustus  Caesar ;  accused  Herod  that 
was  dead,  and  Archelaus  his  son,  that  then  reigned  ;  they  deposed  him  as 
much  as  in  them  lay,  and  petitioned  the  emperor,  that  the  people  of  the 
Jews  might  be  governed  without  a  king.  Caesar  was  moved  at  their  en- 
treary,  and  did  not  appoint  a  king  over  them,  but  a  governor,  whom  they 
called  an  ethnarch.  When  that  governor  had  presided  ten  years  ovei 
Judea,  the  people  sent  embassadors  again  to  Rome,  and  accused  him  of 
tyranny.  Caesar  heard  them  graciously  ;  sent  for  the  governor,  condemned 
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him  to  perpetual  exile,  and  banished  him  to  Vienna.  Answer  me,  now, 
that  people  that  accused  their  own  princes,  that  desired  their  condemnation, 
that  desired  their  punishment,  would  not  they  themselves  rather,  if  it  had 
been  in  their  power,  and  that  they  might  have  had  their  choice ;  would  not 
they,  I  say,  rather  have  put  them  to  death  themselves ;  you  do  not  deny, 
but  that  the  people  and  the  nobles  often  took  up  arms  against  the  Roman 
deputies,  when  by  their  avarice,  or  their  cruelty,  their  government  was 
burdensome  and  oppressive.  But  you  give  a  ridiculous  reason  for  this,  as 
all  the  rest  of  yours  are.  You  sa^,  "  they  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  the 
yoke ;"  very  like  they  were  not,  under  Alexander,  Herod,  and  his  son. 
"  But,"  say  you,  "  they  would  not  raise  war  against  Caius  Caesar,  nor 
Petronius."  I  confess  they  did  not,  and  they  did  very  prudently  in  abstain 
ing,  for  they  were  not  able.  Will  you  hear  their  own  words,  on  that  oc 
casion  ?  "  We  will  not  make  war,"  say  they,  "  because  we  cannot."  That 
thing,  which  they  themselves  acknowledge  they  refrained  from  for  want 
of  ability,  you,  false  hypocrite,  pretend  they  refrained  from  out  of  religion. 
Then  with  a  great  deal  of  toil  you  do  just  nothing  at  all ;  for  you  endeavour 
to  prove  out  of  the  fathers,  (though  you  had  done  it  as  superficially  before) 
that  kings  are  to  be  prayed  for.  That  good  kings  are  to  be  prayed  for,  no 
man  denies ;  nay,  and  bad  ones  too,  as  long  as  there  are  any  hopes  of  them : 
so  we  ought  to  pray  for  highwaymen,  and  for  our  enemies.  But  how  ?  not 
that  they  may  plunder,  spoil,  and  murder  us ;  but  that  they  may  repent. 
We  pray  both  for  thieves  and  enemies ;  and  yet  who  ever  dreamt,  but  that 
it  was  lawful  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  the  one,  and  to  fight 
against  the  other  ?  I  value  not  the  Egyptian  liturgy  that  you  quote  ;  but 
the  priest  that  you  mention,  who  prayed  that  Commodus  might  succeed  his 
father  in  the  empire,  did  not  pray  for  any  thing  in  my  opinion,  but  impre 
cated  all  the  mischiefs  imaginable  to  the  Roman  state.  You  say,  uthat  we 
have  broken  our  faith,  which  we  engaged  more  than  once,  in  solemn  as 
semblies,  to  preserve  the  authority  and  majesty  of  the  king."  But  because 
hereafter  you  are  more  large  upon  that  subject,  I  shall  pass  it  by  in  this 
place  ;  and  talk  with  you  when  you  come  to  it  again. 

You  return  then  to  the  fathers ;  concerning  whom  take  this  in  short. 
Whatever  they  say,  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  or  by  good  reason,  shall  be  of  no  more  regard  with  me,  than  if  any 
other  ordinary  man  had  said  it.  The  first  that  you  quote  is  Tertullian,  who 
is  no  orthodox  writer,  notorious  for  many  errors ;  whose  authority,  if  he 
were  of  your  opinion,  would  stand  you  in  no  stead.  But  what  says  he  ? 
He  condemns  tumults  and  rebellions.  So  do  we.  But  in  saying  so,  we 
do  not  mean  to  destroy  all  the  people's  rights  and  privileges,  all  the  au 
thority  of  senates,  the  power  of  all  magistrates,  the  king  only  excepted.  The 
fathers  declaim  against  seditions  rashly  raised  by  the  giddy  heat  of  the  mul 
titude  ;  they  speak  not  of  the  inferior  magistrates,  of  senates,  of  parliaments 
encouraging  the  people,  to  a  lawful  opposing  of  a  tyrant.  Hence  Ambrose, 
whom  you  quote  ;  "  Not  to  resist,"  says  he,  "  but  to  weep  and  to  sigh,  these 
are  the  bulwarks  of  the  priesthood ;  what  one  is  there  of  our  little  number, 
who  dare  say  to  the  emperor,  I  do  not  like  your  laws  ?  This  is  not  allowed 
the  priests,  and  shall  laymen  pretend  to  it  ?"  It  is  evident  of  what  sort  of 
persons  he  speaks,  viz.  of  the  priests,  and  such  of  the  people  as  are  private 
men,  not  of  the  magistrates.  You  see  by  how  weak  and  preposterous  a 
reason  he  lighted  a  torch  as  it  were  to  the  dissensions  that  were  afterwards 
to  arise  betwixt  the  laity  and  the  clergy  concerning  even  civil  or  temporal 
laws.  But  because  you  think  you  pressed  hardest  upon  us  with  the  examples 
of  the  primitive  Christians ;  who  though  they  were  harassed  as  much  as  a 
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people  could  be,  yet,  you  say,  "they  never  took  up  arms  against  the  em 
peror  :"  I  will  make  it  appear,  in  the  first  place,  that  for  the  most  part  they 
could  not :  secondly,  that  whenever  they  could,  they  did  :  and  thirdly,  that 
whether  they  did  or  did  not,  they  were  such  a  sort  of  people,  as  that  their 
example  deserves  to  have  little  sway  with  us.  First  therefore,  no  man  can 
be  ignorant  of  this,  that  when  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  expired,  the 
whole  and  sovereign  power  in  the  empire  was  settled  in  the  emperor ;  that 
all  the  soldiers  were  under  his  pay ;  insomuch  that  if  the  whole  body  of  the 
senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  all  the  common  people,  had  endeavoured 
to  work  a  change,  they  might  have  made  way  for  a  massacre  of  themselves, 
but  could  not,  in  any  probability  retrieve  their  lost  liberty :  for  the  empire 
would  still  have  continued,  though  they  might  perhaps  have  been  so  lucky 
as  to  have  killed  the  emperor.  This  being  so,  what  could  the  Christians 
do  ?  It  is  true,  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  ;  but  they  were  dispersed, 
they  were  generally  persons  of  mean  quality,  and  but  of  small  interest  in 
the  world.  How  many  of  them  would  one  legion  have  been  able  to  keep 
in  awe  ?  Could  so  'inconsiderable  a  body  of  men  as  they  were  in  those 
days  ever  expect  to  accomplish  an  enterprise  that  many  famous  generals,, 
and  whole  armies  of  tried  soldiers,  had  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  ?  When 
about  300  years  after  our  Saviour's  nativity,  which  was  near  upon  20  years 
before  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when  Dioclesian  was  emperor, 
there  was  but  one  Christian  legion  in  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  which 
legion,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  consisted  of  Christians,  was  slain 
by  the  rest  of  the  army  at  a  town  in  France  called  Octodurum.  "  The 
Christians,"  say  you,  "conspired  not  with  Cassius,  with  Albinus,  with 
Niger ;"  and  does  Tertullian  think  they  merited  by  not  being  willing  to  lose 
their  lives  in  the  quarrels  of  infidels  ?  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the 
Christians  could  not  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  emperors ; 
and  it  could  be  no  ways  advantageous  to  their  interest  to  conspire  with  in 
fidels,  as  long  as  heathen  emperors  reigned.  But  that  afterwards  the  Chris 
tians  made  war  upon  tyrants,  and  defended  themselves  by  force  of  arms 
when  there  was  occasion,  and  many  times  revenged  upon  tyrants  their 
enormities,  I  am  now  about  to  make  appear. 

In  the  first  place,  Constantine,  being  a  Christian,  made  war  upon  Lici- 
nius,  and  cut  him  off,  who  was  his  partner  in  the  sovereign  power,  because 
he  molested  the  eastern  Christians ;  by  which  act  of  his  he  declared  thus 
much  at  least,  that  one  magistrate  might  punish  another :  for  he  for  his  sub 
jects'  sake  punished  Lieinius,  who  to  all  intents  was  as  absolute  in  the  em 
pire  as  himself,  and  did  not  leave  the  vengeance  to  God  alone :  Lieinius 
might  have  done  the  same  to  Constantine,  if  there  had  been  the  like  occa 
sion.  So  then,  if  the  matter  be  not  wholly  reserved  to  God's  own  tribunal, 
but  that  men  have  something  to  do  in  the  case,  why  did  not  the  parliament 
of  England  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  King  Charles,  that  Constantine 
did  to  Lieinius  ?  The  soldiers  made  Constantine  what  he  was :  but  our 
laws  have  made  our  parliaments  equal,  nay,  superior,  to  our  kings.  The 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople  resisted  Constantius  an  Arian  emperor,  by 
force  of  arms,  as  long  as  they  were  able ;  they  opposed  Herrnogenes  whom 
he  had  sent  with  a  military  power  to  depose  Paul  an  orthodox  bishop ;  the 
house  whither  he  had  betaken  himself  for  security  they  fired  about  his  ears, 
and  at  last  killed  him  right  out.  Constans  threatened  to  make  war  upon  his 
brother  Constantius,  unless  he  would  restore  Paul  and  Athanasius  to  their 
bishoprics.  You  see  those  holy  fathers,  when  their  bishoprics  were  in 
danger,  were  not  ashamed  to  stir  up  their  prince's  own  brother  to  make  war 
upon  him.  Not  long  after,  the  Christian  soldiers,  who  then  made  whom 
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they  would  emperors,  put  to  death  Constans  the  son  of  Constantinus,  be 
cause  he  behaved  himself  dissolutely  and  proudly  in  the  government,  and 
translated  the  empire  to  Magnentius.  Nay,  those  very  persons  that  saluted 
Julian  by  the  name  of  emperor,  against  Constantius's  will,  who  was  actually 
in  possession  of  the  empire,  (for  Julian  was  not  then  an  apostate,  but  a  vir 
tuous  and  valiant  person,)  are  they  not  amongst  the  number  of  those  primi 
tive  Christians,  whose  example  you  propose  to  us  for  our  imitation  ?  Which 
action  of  theirs,  when  Constantius  by  his  letters  to  the  people  very  sharply 
and  earnestly  forbad,  (which  letters  were  openly  read  to  them,)  they  all  cried 
out  unanimously,  that  themselves  had  but  done  what  the  provincial  magis 
trates,  the  army,  and  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth  had  decreed.  The 
same  persons  declared  war  against  Constantius,  and  contributed  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  to  deprive  him  both  of  his  government  and  his  life.  How 
did  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  behave  themselves,  who  were  none  of  the 
worst  sort  of  Christians  ?  I  will  warrant  you  they  prayed  for  Julian,  after 
he  became  an  apostate,  whom  they  used  to  rail  at  in  his  own  presence,  and 
scoffing  at  his  long  beard  bid  him  make  ropes  of  it:  upon  the  news  of 
whose  death  they  offered  public  thanksgivings,  made  feasts,  and  gave  other 
public  demonstrations  of  joy.  Do  you  think  they  used,  when  he  was  alive, 
to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  his  life  and  health  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  reported, 
that  a  Christian  soldier,  in  his  own  army,  was  the  author  of  his  death  ? 
Sozomen,  a  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history,  does  not  deny  it,  but  commends 
him  that  did  it,  if  the  fact  were  so.  "  For  it  is  no  wonder,"  says  he,  "  that 
some  of  his  own  soldiers  might  think  within  himself,  that  not  only  the 
Greeks,  but  all  mankind  hitherto  had  agreed,  that  it  was  a  commendable 
action  to  kill  a  tyrant ;  and  that  they  deserve  all  men's  praise,  who  are  wil 
ling  to  die  themselves  to  procure  the  liberty  of  all  others :  so  that  that  sol 
dier  ought  not  rashly  to  be  condemned,  who  in  the  cause  of  God  and  of 
religion,  was  so  zealous  and  valiant."  These  are  the  words  of  Sozomen, 
a  good  and  religious  man  of  that  age.  By  which  we  may  easily  apprehend 
what  the  general  opinion  of  pious  men  in  those  days  was  upon  this  point. 
Ambrose  himself  being  commanded  by  the  emperor  Valentinian  the  youn 
ger,  to  depart  from  Milan,  refused  to  obey  him,  but  defended  himself  and 
the  palace  by  force  of  arms  against  the  emperor's  officers,  and  took  upon 
him,  contrary  to  his  own  doctrine,  to  resist  the  higher  powers.  There  was 
a  great  sedition  raised  at  Constantinople  against  the  emperor  Arcadius, 
more  than  once,  by  reason  of  Chrysostom's  exile.  Hitherto  I  have  shown 
how  the  primitive  Christians  behaved  themselves  towards  tyrants  ;  how  not 
only  the  Christian  soldiers,  and  the  people,  but  the  fathers  of  the  church 
themselves,  have  both  made  war  upon  them,  and  opposed  them  with  force, 
and  all  this  before  St.  Austin's  time :  for  you  yourself  are  pleased  to  go 
down  no  lower ;  and  therefore  I  make  no  mention  of  Valentinian  the  son 
of  Placidia,  who  was  slain  by  Maxiraus  a  senator,  for  committing  adultery 
with  his  wife ;  nor  do  I  mention  Avitus  the  ernperor,  whom,  because  he 
disbanded  the  soldiers,  and  betook  himself  wholly  to  a  luxurious  life,  the 
Roman  senate  immediately  deposed ;  because  these  things  came  to  pass 
some  years  after  St.  Austin's  death.  But  all  this  I  give  you :  suppose  I 
had  not  mentioned  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  suppose  they 
never  had  stirred  in  opposition  to  tyrants ;  suppose  they  had  accounted  it 
unlawful  so  to  do ;  I  will  make  it  appear,  that  they  were  not  such  persons, 
as  that  we  ought  to  rely  upon  their  authority,  or  can  safely  follow  their 
example.  Long  before  Constantine's  time  the  generality  of  Christians  had 
lost  much  of  the  primitive  sanctity  and  integrity  both  of  their  doctrine  and 
manners.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  vastly  enriched  the  church,  they  began 
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to  fall  in  love  with  honour  and  civil  power,  and  then  the  Christian  religion 
went  to  wreck.  First  luxury  and  sloth,  and  then  a  great  drove  of  heresies 
and  immoralities,  broke  loose  among  them ;  and  these  begot  envy,  hatred, 
and  discord,  which  abounded  every  where.  At  last,  they  that  were  linked 
together  into  one  brotherhood  by  that  holy  band  of  religion,  were  as  much 
at  variance  and  strife  among  themselves  as  the  most  bitter  enemies  in  the 
world  could  be.  No  reverence  for,  no  consideration  of,  their  duty  was  left 
among  them :  the  soldiers  and  commanders  of  the  army,  as  oft  as  they 
pleased  themselves,  created  new  emperors,  and  sometimes  killed  good  ones 
as  well  as  bad.  I  need  not  mention  such  as  Verannio,  Maximus,  Euge- 
nius,  whom  the  soldiers  all  of  a  sudden  advanced  and  made  them  emperors ; 
nor  Gratian,  an  excellent  prince ;  nor  Valentinian  the  younger,  who  was 
none  of  the  worst,  and  yet  were  put  to  death  by  them.  It  is  true,  these 
things  were  acted  by  the  soldiers,  and  soldiers  in  the  field ;  but  those  sol 
diers  were  Christians,  and  lived  in  that  age  which  you  call  evangelical, 
and  whose  example  you  propose  to  us  for  our  imitation.  Now  you  shall 
hear  how  the  clergy  managed  themselves :  pastors  and  bishops,  and  some 
times  those  very  fathers  whom  we  admire  and  extol  to  so  high  a  degree, 
every  one  of  whom  was  a  leader  of  their  several  flocks ;  those  very  men,  I 
say,  fought  for  their  bishoprics,  as  tyrants  did  for  their  sovereignty ;  some 
times  throughout  the  city,  sometimes  in  the  very  churches,  sometimes  at 
the  altar,  clergymen  and  laymen  fought  promiscuously ;  they  slew  one  an 
other,  and  great  slaughters  were  made  on  both  sides.  You  may  remember 
Damasus  and  Urcisinus,  who  were  contemporaries  with  Ambrose.  It  would 
be  too  long  to  relate  the  tumultuary  insurrections  of  the  inhabitants  of  Con 
stantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  especially  those  under  the  conduct 
and  management  of  Cyrillus,  whom  you  extol  as  a  preacher  up  of  obe 
dience  ;  when  the  monks  in  that  fight,  within  the  city,  had  almost  slain 
Orestes,  Theodosius's  deputy.  Now  who  can  sufficiently  wonder  at  your 
impudence,  or  carelessness  and  neglect  ?  "  Till  St.  Austin's  time,  say  you, 
and  lower  down  than  the  age  that  he  lived  in,  there  is  not  any  mention  ex 
tant  in  history,  of  any  private  person,  of  any  commander,  or  of  any  number 
of  conspirators,  that  have  put  their  prince  to  death,  or  taken  up  arms  against 
him."  I  have  named  to  you,  out  of  known  and  approved  histories,  both 
private  persons  and  magistrates,  that  with  their  own  hands  have  slain  not 
only  bad  but  very  good  princes ;  whole  armies  of  Christians,  many  bishops 
among  them,  that  have  fought  against  their  own  emperors.  You  produce 
some  of  the  fathers,  that  with  a  great  flourish  of  words,  persuade  or  boast 
of  obedience  to  princes :  and  I,  on  the  other  side,  produce  both  those  same 
fathers,  and  others  besides  them,  that  by  their  actions  have  declined  obe 
dience  to  their  princes,  even  in  lawful  things ;  have  defended  themselves 
with  a  military  force  against  them ;  others  that  have  opposed  forcibly,  and 
wounded  their  deputies ;  and  others  that,  being  competitors  for  bishoprics, 
have  maintained  civil  wars  against  one  another :  as  if  it  were  lawful  for 
Christians  to  wage  war  with  Christians  for  a  bishopric,  and  citizens  with 
citizens  ;  but  unlawful  to  fight  against  a  tyrant,  in  defence  of  our  liberty,  of 
our  wives  and  children,  and  of  our  lives  themselves.  Who  would  own 
such  fathers  as  these  ?  You  produce  St.  Austin,  who,  you  say  asserts,  that 
"  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  servants,  and  a  prince  over  his  subjects, 
is  one  and  the  same  thing."  But  I  answer ;  if  St.  Austin  assert  any  such 
thing,  he  asserts  what  neither  our  Saviour,  nor  any  of  his  apostjes  ever  as 
serted  ;  though  for  the  confirmation  of  that  assertion,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  false,  he  pretends  to  rely  wholly  upon  their  authority.  The 
three  or  four  last  pages  of  this  fourth  chapter,  are  stuffed  with  mere  lies,  or 
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things  carelessly  and  loosely  put  together,  that  are  little  to  the  purpose  :  and 
that  every  one  that  reads  them,  will  discover  by  what  has  been  said  already. 
For  what  concerns  the  pope,  against  whom  you  disclaim  so  loudly,  I  am 
content  you  should  bawl  at  him,  till  you  are  hoarse.  But  whereas  you  en 
deavour  to  persuade  the  ignorant,  that  "  all  that  called  themselves-  Chris 
tians,  yielded  an  entire  obedience  to  princes,  whether  good  or  bad,  till  the 
papal  power  grew  to  that  height,  that  it  was  acknowledged  superior  to  that 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  till  he  took  upon  him  to  absolve  subjects  from 
their  allegiance :"  I  have  sufficiently  proved  by  many  examples  before 
and  since  the  age  that  St.  Augustine  lived  in,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
false.  Neither  does  that  seem  to  have  much  more  truth  in  it,  which  you 
say  in  the  last  place ;  viz.  that  pope  Zachary  absolved  the  Frenchmen  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  king.  For  Francis  Hottoman,  who  was 
both  a  Frenchman  and  a  lawyer,  and  a  very  learned  man,  in  the  13th  chap 
ter  of  his  Francogallia,  denies  that  either  Chilperic  was  deposed,  or  the 
kingdom  translated  to  Pepin,  by  the  pope's  authority ;  and  he  proves  out  of 
very  ancient  chronicles  of  that  nation,  that  the  whole  affair  was  transacted 
in  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  original  constitution 
of  that  government.  Which  being  once  done,  the  French  histories,  and 
pope  Zachary  himself,  deny  that  there  was  any  necessity  of  absolving  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  For  not  only  Hottoman,  but  Guiccard,  a 
very  eminent  historian  of  that  nation,  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  records 
of  the  kingdom  of  France  testify,  that  the  subjects  of  that  nation  upon  the 
first  institution  of  kingship  amongst  them,  reserved  a  power  to  themselves, 
both  of  choosing  their  princes,  and  of  deposing  them  again,  if  they  thought 
fit :  and  that  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  they  took,  was  upon  this  express 
condition ;  to  wit,  that  the  king  should  likewise  perform  what  at  his  coro 
nation  he  swore  to  do.  So  that  if  kings,  by  misgoverning  the  people  com 
mitted  to  their  charge,  first  broke  their  own  oath  to  their  subjects,  there 
needs  no  pope  to  dispense  with  the  people's  oaths ;  the  kings  themselves 
by  their  own  perfidiousness  having  absolved  their  subjects.  And  finally, 
pope  Zachary  himself,  in  a  letter  of  his  to  the  French,  which  you  yourself 
quote,  renounces,  and  ascribes  to  the  people  that  authority,  which  you  say 
he  assumes  to  himself:  for,  if  a  prince  be  accountable  to  the  people,  being 
beholden  to  them  for  his  royalty ;  if  the  people,  since  they  make  kings,  have 
the  same  right  to  depose  them,  as  the  very  words  of  that  pope  are  ;  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Frenchmen  would  by  any  oath  depart  in  the  least  from  that 
ancient  right,  or  ever  tie  up  their  own  hands,  so  as  not  to  have  the  same 
right  that  their  ancestors  always  had,  to  depose  bad  princes,  as  well  as  to 
honour  and  obey  good  ones ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  yield  that  obedience  to  tyrants,  which  they  swore  to  yield  only 
to  good  princes.  A  people  obliged  to  obedience  by  such  an  oath,  is  dis 
charged  of  that  obligation,  when  a  lawful  prince  becomes  a  tyrant,  or  gives 
himself  over  to  sloth  and  voluptuousness  ;  the  rule  of  justice,  the  very  law 
of  nature,  dispenses  with  such  a  people's  allegiance.  So  that  even  by  the 
pope's  own  opinion,  the  people  were  under  no  obligation  to  yield  obedience 
to  Chilperic,  and  consequently  had  no  need  of  a  dispensation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THOUGH  I  am  of  opinion,  Salmatius,  and  always  was,  that  the  law  of  Goa 
does  exactly  agree  with  the  law  of  nature  ;  so  that  having  shown  what  the 
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law  of  God  is,  with  respect  to  princes,  and  what  the  practice  has  been  of 
the  people  of  God,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  I  have  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  discourse,  made  appear  what  is  most  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
nature  :  yet  because  you  pretend  "  to  confute  us  most  powerfully  by  the  law 
of  nature,"  I  will  be  content  to  admit  that  to  be  necessary,  which  before  I 
had  thought  would  be  superfluous ;  that  in  this  chapter  I  may  demonstrate, 
that  nothing  is  more  suitable  to  the  law  of  nature,  than  that  punishment  be 
inflicted  upon  tyrants.  Which  if  I  do  not  evince,  I  will  then  agree  with 
you,  that  likewise  by  the  law  of  God  they  are  exempt.  I  do  not  purpose 
to  frame  a  long  discourse  of  nature  in  general,  and  the  original  of  civil 
societies ;  that  argument  has  been  largely  handled  by  many  learned  men, 
botn  Greek  and  Latin.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  short  as  may  be ; 
and  my  design  is  not  so  much  to  confute  you,  (who  would  willingly  have 
spared  this  pains,)  as  to  show  that  you  confute  yourself,  and  destroy  your 
own  positions.  I  will  begin  with  that  first  position,  which  you  lay  down 
as  a  fundamental,  and  that  shall  be  the  groundwork  of  my  ensuing  discourse. 
"The  law  of  nature,"  say  you,  "is  a  principle  imprinted  on  all  men's 
minds,  to  regard  the  good  of  ail  mankind,  considering  men  as  united  together 
in  societies.  But  this  innate  principle  cannot  procure  that  common  good, 
unless,  as  there  are  people  that  must  be  governed,  so  that  very  principle 
ascertain  who  shall  govern  them."  To  wit,  lest  the  stronger  oppress  the 
weaker,  and  those  persons,  who  for  their  mutual  safety  and  protection  have 
united  themselves  together,  should  be  disunited  and  divided  by  injury  and 
violence,  and  reduced  to  a  bestial  savage  life  again.  This  I  suppose  is 
what  you  mean.  "  Out  of  the  number  of  those  that  united  into  one  body," 
you  say,  "there  must  needs  have  been  some  chosen,  who  excelled  the  rest 
m  wisdom  and  valour ;  that  they,  either  by  force  or  by  persuasion,  might 
restrain  those  that  were  refractory,  and  keep  them  within  due  bounds. 
Sometimes  it  would  so  fall  out,  that  one  single  person,  whose  conduct  and 
valour  was  extraordinary,  might  be  able  to  do  this,  and  sometimes  more 
assisted  one  another  with  their  advice  and  counsel.  But  since  it  is  impos 
sible,  that  any  one  man  should  order  all  things  himself,  there  was  a  necessity 
of  his  consulting  with  others,  and  taking  some  into  part  of  the  government 
with  himself;  so  that  whether  a  single  person  reign,  or  whether  the  supreme 
power  reside  in  the  body  of  the  people,  since  it  is  impossible  that  all  should 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  or  that  one  man  should  do  all, 
the  government  does  always  lie  upon  the  shoulders  of  many.  And  after 
wards  you  say,  "  both  forms  of  government,  whether  by  many  or  a  few,  or 
by  a  single  person,  are  equally  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  viz.  That  it 
is  impossible  for  any  single  person  so  to  govern  alone,  as  not  to  admit  others 
into  a  share  of  the  government  with  himself."  Though  I  might  have  taken 
all  this  out  of  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  I  chose  rather  to  tran 
scribe  it  out  of  your  own  book ;  for  you  stole  it  from  him,  as  Prometheus 
did  fire  from  Jupiter,  to  the  ruin  of  monarchy,  and  overthrow  of  yourself, 
and  your  own  opinion.  For  inquire  as  diligently  as  you  can  for  your  life 
into  the  law  of  nature,  as  you  have  described  it,  you  will  not  find  the  least 
footstep  in  it  of  kingly  power,  as  you  explain  it.  "The  law  of  nature," 
say  you,  "in  ordering  who  should  govern  others,  respected  the  universal 
good  of  all  mankind."  It  did  not  then  regard  the  private  good  of  any  par 
ticular  person,  not  of  a  prince  ;  so  that  the  king  is  for  the  people,  and  con 
sequently  the  people  superior  to  him  :  which  being  allowed,  it  is  impossible 
that  princes  should  have  any  right  to  oppress  or  enslave  the  people  ;  that 
the  inferior  should  have  right  to  tyrannize  over  the  superior.  So  that  since 
kings  cannot  pretend  to  any  right  to  do  mischief,  the  right  of  the  people 
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must  be  acknowledged,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  princes ;  and  therefore,  by  the  same  right,  that  before  kingship  was 
known,  men  united  their  strength  and  counsels  for.  their  mutual  safety  and 
defence  ;  by  the  same  right,  that  for  the  preservation  of  all  men's  liberty, 
peace,  and  safety,  they  appointed  one  or  more  to  govern  the  rest ;  by  the 
same  right  they  may  depose  those  very  persons  whom  for  their  valour  or 
wisdom  they  advanced  to  the  government,  or  any  others  that  rule  disorderly, 
if  they  find  them,  by  reason  of  their  slothfulness,  folly,  or  impiety,  unfit  for 
government :  since  nature  does  not  regard  the  good  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  but 
of  all  in  general.  For  what  sort  of  persons  were  they  whom  you  suppose 
to  have  been  chosen  ?  You  say,  "they  were  such  as  excelled  in  courage 
and  conduct,"  to  wit,  such  as  by  nature  seemed  fittest  for  government ;  who 
by  reason  of  their  excellent  wisdom  and  valour,  were  enabled  to  undertake 
so  great  a  charge.  The  consequence  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  right  of  suc 
cession  is  not  by  the  law  of  nature ;  that  no  man  by  the  law  of  nature  has 
right  to  be  king,  unless  he  excel  all  others  in  wisdom  and  courage ;  that 
all  such  as  reign  and  want  these  qualifications,  are  advanced  to  the  govern 
ment  by  force  or  faction  ;  have  no  right  by  the  law  of  nature  to  be  what 
they  are,  but  ought  rather  to  be  slaves  than  princes.  For  nature  appoints 
that  wise  men  should  govern  fools,  not  that  wicked  men  should  rule  over 
good  men,  fools  over  wise  men  :  and  consequently  they  that  take  the  go 
vernment  out  of  such  men's  hands,  act  according  to  the  law  of  nature.  To 
what  end  nature  directs  wise  men  should  bear  the  rule,  you  shall  hear  in 
your  own  words ;  viz.  "  That  by  force  or  by  persuasion,  they  may  keep  such 
as  are  unruly  within  due  bounds."  But  how  should  he  keep  others  within 
the  bounds  of  their  duty,  that  neglects,  or  is  ignorant  of,  or  wilfully  acts 
contrary  to,  his  own  ?  Allege  now,  if  you  can,  any  dictate  of  nature  by 
which  we  are  enjoined  to  neglect  the  wise  institutions  of  the  law  of  nature, 
and  have  no  regard  to  them  in  civil  and  public  concerns,  when  we  see 
what  great  and  admirable  things  nature  herself  effects  in  things  that  are 
inanimate  and  void  of  sense,  rather  than  lose  her  end.  Produce  any  rule 
of  nature,  or  natural  justice,  by  which  inferior  criminals  ought  to  be  pun 
ished,  but  kings  and  princes  to  go  unpunished ;  and  not  only  so,  but  though 
guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes  imaginable,  be  had  in  reverence  and  almost 
adored.  You  agree,  that  "  all  forms  of  government,  whether  by  many,  or 
few,  or  by  a  single  person,  are  equally  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature."  So 
that  the  person  of  a  king  is  not  by  the  law  of  nature  more  sacred  than  a 
senate  of  nobles,  or  magistrates,  chosen  from  amongst  the  common  people, 
who  you  grant  may  be  punished,  and  ought  to  be  if  they  offend  ;  and  con 
sequently  kings  ought  to  be  so  too,  who  are  appointed  to  rule  for  the  very 
same  end  and  purpose  that  other  magistrates  are.  "For,"  say  you,  "na 
ture  does  not  allow  any  single  person  to  rule  so  entirely,  as  not  to  have 
partners  in  the  government."  It  does  not  therefore  allow  of  a  monarch :  it 
does  not  allow  one  single  person  to  rule  so,  as  that  all  others  should  be  in  a 
slavish  subjection  to  his  commands  only.  You  that  give  princes  such  part 
ners  in  the  government,  "  as  in  whom,"  to  use  your  own  words,  "  the  go 
vernment  always  resides,"  do  at  the  same  time  make  others  colleagues  with 
them,  and  equal  to  them ;  nay,  and  consequently  you  settle  a  power  in  those 
colleagues  of  punishing  and  of  deposing  them.  So  that  while  you  yourself 
go  about,  not  to  extol  a  kingly  government,  but  to  establish  it  by  the  law  of 
nature,  you  destroy  it ;  no  greater  misfortune  could  befall  sovereign  princes, 
than  to  have  such  an  advocate  as  you  are.  Poor  unhappy  wretch !  what 
blindness  of  mind  has  seized  you,  that  you  should  unwittingly  take  so  much 
pains  to  discover  your  knavery  and  folly,  and  make  it  visible  to  the  world, 
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(which  before  you  concealed  in  some  measure,  and  disguised,)  that  you 
should  be  so  industrious  to  heap  disgrace  and  ignominy  upon  yourself? 
What  offence  does  Heaven  punish  you  for,  in  making  you  appear  in  public, 
and  undertake  the  defence  of  a  desperate  cause,  with  so  much  impudence 
and  childishness,  and  instead  of  defending  it,  to  betray  it  by  your  ignorance  ? 
What  enemy  of  yours  would  desire  to  see  you  in  a  more  forlorn,  despicable 
condition  than  you  are,  who  have  no  refuge  left  from  the  depth  of  misery, 
but  in  your  own  imprudence  and  want  of  sense,  since  by  your  unskilful  and 
silly  defence,  you  have  rendered  tyrants  the  more  odious  and  detestable,  by 
ascribing  to  them  an  unbounded  liberty  of  doing  mischief  with  impunity  ; 
and  consequently  have  created  them  more  enemies  than  they  had  before  ? 
But  I  return  to  your  contradictions. 

When  you  had  resolved  with  yourself  to  be  so  wicked,  as  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  a  foundation  for  tyranny  in  the  law  of  nature,  you  saw  a  neces 
sity  of  extolling  monarchy  above  other  sorts  of  government ;  which  you 
cannot  go  about  to  do,  without  doing  as  you  use  to  do,  that  is,  contradicting 
yourself.  For  having  said  but  a  little  before,  "  That  all  forms  of  govern 
ment,  whether  by  more  or  fewer,  or  by  a  single  person,  are  equally  accord 
ing  to  the  law  of  nature,"  now  you  tell  us,  "  that  of  all  these  sorts  of  go 
vernment,  that  of  a  single  person  is  most  natural :"  nay,  though  you  had 
said  in  express  terms  but  lately,  "  that  the  law  of  nature  does  not  allow, 
that  any  government  should  reside  entirely  in  one  man."  Now  upbraid 
whom  you  will  with  the  putting  of  tyrants  to  death  ;  since  you  yourself,  by 
your  own  folly,  have  cut  the  throats  of  all  monarchs,  nay  even  of  monarchy 
itself.  But  it  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for  us  here  to  dispute  which  form  of 
government  is  best,  by  one  single  person,  or  by  many.  I  confess  many 
eminent  and  famous  men  have  extolled  monarchy ;  but  it  has  always  been 
upon  this  supposition,  that  the  prince  was  a  very  excellent  person,  and  one 
that  of  all  others  deserved  best  to  reign ;  without  which  supposition,  no  form 
of  government  can  be  so  prone  to  tyranny  as  monarchy  is.  And  whereas 
you  resemble  a  monarchy  to  the  government  of  the  world  by  one  Divine 
Being,  I  pray  answer  me,  whether  you  think  that  any  other  can  deserve  to 
be  invested  with  a  power  here  on  earth  that  shall  resemble  his  power  that 
governs  the  world,  except  such  a  person  as  does  infinitely  excel  all  other 
men,  and  both  for  wisdom  and  goodness  in  some  measure  resemble  the  Deity  ? 
and  such  a  person,  in  my  opinion,  none  can  be  but  the  Son  of  God  himself. — 
And  whereas  you  make  a  kingdom  to  be  a  kind  of  family,  and  make  a  com 
parison  betwixt  a  prince  and  the  master  of  a  family  ;  observe  how  lame  the 
parallel  is.  For  a  master  of  a  family  begot  part  of  his  household,  at  least  he 
feeds  all  those  that  are  of  his  house,  and  upon  that  account  deserves  to  have 
the  government ;  but  the  reason  holds  not  in  the  case  of  a  prince ;  nay,  it  is 
quite  contrary.  In  the  next  place,  you  propose  to  us  for  our  imitation  the 
example  of  inferior  creatures,  especially  of  birds,  and  amongst  them  of  bees, 
which  according  to  your  skill  in  natural  philosophy,  are  a  sort  of  birds  too ; 
"  The  bees  have  a  king  over  them."  The  bees  of  Trent  you  mean  ;  do  not 
you  remember  ?  all  other  bees  you  yourself  confess  to  be  commonwealths. 
But  leave  off  playing  the  fool  with  bees ;  they  belong  to  the  Muses,  and  hate, 
and  (you  see)  confute,  such  a  beetle  as  you  are.  "  The  quails  are  under  a 
captain."  Lay  such  snares  for  your  own  bitterns ;  you  are  not  fowler  good 
enough  to  catch  us.  Now  you  begin  to  be  personally  concerned.  Gallus 
Gallinaceus,  a  cock,  say  you,  "has  both  cocks  and  hens  under  him."  How 
can  that  be,  since  you  yourself  that  are  Gallus,  and  but  too  much  Gallinaceus, 
by  report  cannot  govern  your  own  single  hen,  but  let  her  govern  you  ?  So  that 
if  a  Gallinaceus  be  a  king  over  many  hens,  you  that  are  a  slave  to  one,  must 
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own  yourself  not  to  be  so  good  as  a  Gallinaceus,  but  some  Stercoranus 
Gallus,  some  dunghill-cock  or  other.  For  matter  of  books,  there  is  no 
body  publishes  huger  dunghills  than  you,  and  you  disturb  all  people  with 
your  shitten  cock-crow ;  that  is  the  only  property  in  which  you  resemble  a 
true  cock.  I  will  throw  you  a  great  many  barley-corns,  if  in  ransacking 
this  dung-hill  book  of  yours,  you  can  show  me  one  jewel.  But  why  should 
I  promise  you  barley,  that  never  pecked  at  corn,  as  that  honest  plain  cock 
that  we  read  of  in  ^Esop,  but  at  gold,  as  that  roguey  cock  in  Plautus,  though 
with  a  different  event ;  for  you  found  a  hundred  Jacobusses,  and  he  was 
struck  dead  with  Euclio's  club,  which  you  deserve  more  than  he  did. 

But  let  us  go  on :  "  That  same  natural  reason  that  designs  the  good  and 
safety  of  all  mankind,  requires,  that  whoever  be  once  promoted  to  the  so 
vereignty,  be  preserved  in  the  possession  of  it."  Whoever  questioned  this, 
as  long  as  his  preservation  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  all  the  rest  ?  But 
is  it  not  obvious  to  all  men,  that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  natural 
reason,  than  that  any  one  man  should  be  preserved  and  defended,  to  the 
utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  others  ?  But  yet  (you  say)  "  it  is  better  to 
keep  and  defend  a  bad  prince,  nay  one  of  the  worst  that  ever  was,  than  to 
change  him  for  another ;  because  his  ill  government  cannot  do  the  common 
wealth  so  much  harm  as  the  disturbances  will  occasion,  which  must  of  ne 
cessity  be  raised  before  the  people  can  get  rid  of  him."  But  what  is  this 
to  the  right  of  kings  by  the  law  of  nature  ?  If  nature  teaches  me  rather  to 
suffer  myself  to  be  robbed  by  highwaymen,  or  if  I  should  be  taken  captive 
by  such,  to  purchase  my  liberty  with  all  my  estate,  than  to  fight  with  them 
for  my  life,  can  you  infer  from  thence,  that  they  have  a  natural  right  to  rob 
and  spoil  me  ?  Nature  teaches  men  to  give  way  sometimes  to  the  violence 
and  outrages  of  tyrants,  the  necessity  of  affairs  sometimes  enforces  a  tolera 
tion  with  their  enormities ;  what  foundation  can  you  find  in  this  forced  pa 
tience  of  a  nation,  in  this  compulsory  submission,  to  build  a  right  upon,  for 
princes  to  tyrannize  by  the  law  of  nature  ?  That  right  which  nature  has 
given  the  people  for  their  own  preservation,  can  you  affirm  that  she  has  in 
vested  tyrants  with  for  the  people's  ruin  and  destruction  ?  Nature  teaches 
us,  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least:  and  to  bear  with  oppression,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  necessity  of  so  doing ;  and  will  you  infer  from  hence,  that  ty 
rants  have  some  right  by  the  law  of  nature  to  oppress  their  subjects,  and 
go  unpunished,  because,  as  circumstances  may  fall  out,  it  may  sometimes 
be  a  less  mischief  to  bear  with  them  than  to  remove  them  ?  Remember 
what  yourself  once  wrote  concerning  bishops  against  a  Jesuit ;  you  were 
then  of  another  opinion  than  you  are  now :  I  have  quoted  your  words  for 
merly  ;  you  there  affirm  "  that  seditious  civil  dissensions  and  discords  of 
the  nobles  and  common  people  against  and  amongst  one  another  are  much 
more  tolerable,  and  less  mischievous,  than  certain  misery  and  destruction 
under  the  government  of  a  single  person,  that  plays  the  tyrant."  And  you 
said  very  true.  For  you  had  not  then  run  mad ;  you  had  not  then  been 
bribed  with  Charles  his  Jacobusses.  You  had  not  got  the  Kings'-evil.  I 
should  tell  you  perhaps,  if  I  did  not  know  you,  that  you  might  be  ashamed 
thus  to  prevaricate.  But  you  can  sooner  burst  than  blush,  who  have  cast 
off'  all  shame  for  a  little  profit.  Did  you  not  remember,  that  the  common 
wealth  of  the  people  of  Rome  flourished  and  became  glorious  when  they 
had  banished  their  kings  ?  Could  you  possibly  forget  that  of  the  Low 
Countries  ?  which,  after  it  had  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Spain,  after 
long  and  tedious  wars,  but  crowned  with  success,  obtained  its  liberty,  and 
feeds  such  a  pitiful  grammarian  as  yourself  with  a  pension  :  but  not  with  a 
design  that  their  youth  might  be  so  infatuated  by  your  sophistry,  as  to  choose 
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rather  to  return  to  their  former  slavery,  than  to  inherit  the  glorious  liberty 
which  their  ancestors  purchased  for  them.  May  those  pernicious  principles 
of  yours  be  banished  with  yourself  into  the  most  remote  and  barbarous  cor 
ners  of  the  world.  And  last  of  all,  the  commonwealth  of  England  might 
have  afforded  you  an  example,  in  which  Charles,  who  had  been  their  king, 
after  he  had  been  taken  captive  in  war,  and  was  found  incurable,  was  put 
to  death.  But  "  they  have  defaced  and  impoverished  the  island  with  civil 
broils  and  discords,  which  under  its  kings  was  happy,  and  swam  in  luxury." 
Yea,  when  it  was  almost  buried  in  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  and  the 
more  inured  thereto,  that  it  might  be  enthralled  the  more  easily ;  when  its 
laws  were  abolished,  and  its  religion  agreed  to  be  sold,  they  delivered  it 
from  slavery.  You  are  like  him  that  published  Simplicius  and  Epictetus  in 
the  same  volume ;  a  very  grave  stoic,  "  who  call  an  island  happy,  because 
it  swims  in  luxury."  1  am  sure  no  such  doctrine  ever  came  out  of  Zeno's 
school.  But  why  should  not  you,  who  would  give  kings  a  power  of  doing 
what  they  list,  have  liberty  yourself  to  broach  what  new  philosophy  you 
please  ?  Now  begin  again  to  act  your  part.  "  There  never  was  in  any 
king's  reign  so  much  blood  spilt^  so  many  families  ruined."  All  this  is  to 
be  imputed  to  Charles,  not  to  us,  who  first  raised  an  army  of  Irishmen 
against  us ;  who  by  his  own  warrant  authorized  the  Irish  nation  to  conspire 
against  the  English  ;  who  by  their  means  slew  two  hundred  thousand  of  his 
English  subjects  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  besides  what  numbers  were  slain 
in  other  parts  of  that  kingdom  ;  who  solicited  two  armies  towards  the  de 
struction  of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  the  city  of  London  ;  and  did 
many  other  actions  of  hostility  before  the  parliament  and  people  had  listed 
one  soldier  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  government.  What 
principles,  what  law,  what  religion  ever  taught  men  rather  to  consult  their 
ease,  to  save  their  money,  their  blood,  nay  their  lives  themselves,  than  to 
oppose  an  enemy  with  force  ?  for  I  make  no  difference  between  a  foreign 
enemy  and  another,  since  both  are  equally  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  nation.  The  people  of  Israel  saw  very  well,  that  they 
could  not  possibly  punish  the  Benjamites  for  murdering  the  Levite's  wife, 
without  the  loss  of  many  men's  lives :  and  did  that  induce  them  to  sit  still? 
Was  that  accounted  a  sufficient  argument  why  they  should  abstain  from 
war,  from  a  very  bloody  civil  war  ?  Did  they  therefore  suffer  the  death  of 
one  poor  woman  to  be  unrevenged  ?  Certainly  if  nature  teaches  us  rather 
to  endure  the  government  of  a  king,  though  he  be  never  so  bad,  than  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  a  great  many  men  in  the  recovery  of  our  liberty ;  it 
must  teach  us  likewise  not  only  to  endure  a  kingly  government,  which  is 
the  only  one  that  you  argue  ought  to  be  submitted  to,  but  even  an  aristocracy 
and  a  democracy :  nay,  and  sometimes  it  will  persuade  us,  to  submit  to  a 
multitude  of  highwaymen,  and  to  slaves  that  mutiny.  Fulvius  and  Rupi- 
lius,  if  your  principles  had  been  received  in  their  days,  must  not  have  en 
gaged  in  the  servile  war  (as  their  writers  call  it)  after  the  Praetorian  armies 
were  slain :  Crassus  must  not  have  marched  against  Spartacus,  after  the 
rebels  had  destroyed  one  Roman  army,  and  spoiled  their  tents :  nor  must 
Pompey  have  undertaken  the  Piratic  war.  But  the  state  of  Rome  must 
have  pursued  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  must  have  submitted  to  their  own 
slaves,  or  to  the  pirates,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  losing  some  men's 
lives.  You  do  not  prove  at  all,  that  nature  has  imprinted  any  such  notion 
as  this  of  yours  on  the  minds  of  men :  and  yet  you  cannot  forbear  boding  us 
ill  luck,  and  denouncing  the  wrath  of  God  against  us,  (which  may  Heaven 
divert,  arid  inflict  it  upon  yourself,  and  all  such  prognosticators  as  you,) 
who  have  punished,  as  he  deserved,  one  that  had  the  name  of  our  king, 
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but  was  in  fact  our  implacable  enemy ;  and  we  have  made  atonement  for 
the  death  of  so  many  of  our  countrymen,  as  our  civil  wars  have  occasioned, 
by  shedding  his  blood,  that  was  the  author  and  cause  of  them.  Then  you 
tell  us,  that  a  kingly  government  appears  to  be  more  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  because  more  nations,  both  in  our  days,  and  of  old,  have  sub 
mitted  to  that  form  of  government  than  ever  did  to  any  other."  I  answer, 
if  that  be  so,  it  was  neither  the  effect  of  any  dictate  of  the  law  of  nature, 
nor  was  it  in  obedience  to  any  command  from  God.  God  would  not  suffer 
his  own  people  to  be  under  a  king ;  he  consented  at  last,  but  unwillingly ; 
what  nature  and  right  reason  dictates,  we  are  not  to  gather  from  the  prac 
tice  of  most  nations,  but  of  the  wisest  and  most  prudent.  The  Grecians, 
the  Romans,  the  Italians,  and  Carthaginians,  with  many  other,  have  of  their 
own  accord,  out  of  choice,  preferred  a  commonwealth  to  a  kingly  govern 
ment  ;  and  these  nations  that  I  have  named,  are  better  instances  than  all  the 
rest.  Hence  Sulpitius  Severus  says,  "  That  the  very  name  of  a  king  was 
always  very  odious  among  a  free-born  people."  But  these  things  concern 
not  our  present  purpose,  nor  many  other  impertinences  that  follow  over  and 
over  again.  I  will  make  haste  to  prove  that  by  examples,  which  I  have 
proved  already  by  reason  ;  viz.  that  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  law  of  na 
ture,  that  tyrants  should  be  punished  ;  and  that  all  nations,  by  the  instinct 
of  nature,  have  punished  them ;  which  will  expose  your  impudence,  and 
make  it  evident,  that  you  take  a  liberty  to  publish  palpable  downright  lies. 
You  begin  with  the  Egyptians ;  and  indeed,  who  does  not  see,  that  you 
play  the  gipsy  yourself  throughout  ?  "  Amongst  them,"  say  you,  a  there  is 
no  mention  extant  of  any  king,  that  was  ever  slain  by  the  people  in  a  po 
pular  insurrection,  no  war  made  upon  any  of  their  kings  by  their  subjects, 
no  attempt  made  to  depose  any  of  them."  What  think  you  then  of  Osiris, 
who  perhaps  was  the  first  king  that  the  Egyptians  ever  had  ?  Was  not  he 
slain  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and  five  and  twenty  other  conspirators  ?  And 
did  not  a  great  part  of  the  body  of  the  people  side  with  them,  and  fight  a 
battle  with  Isis  and  Orus,  the  late  king's  wife  and  son  ?  I  pass  by  Sesos- 
tris,  whom  his  brother  had  well  nigh  put  to  death,  and  Chemmis  and  Ce- 
phrenes,  against  whom  the  people  were  deservedly  enraged ;  and  because 
they  could  not  do  it  while  they  were  alive,  they  threatened  to  tear  them  in 
pieces  after  they  were  dead.  Do  you  think  that  a  people  that  durst  lay 
violent  hands  upon  good  kings,  had  any  restraint  upon  them,  either  by  the 
light  of  nature  or  religion,  from  putting  bad  ones  to  death  ?  Could  they 
that  threatened  to  pull  the  dead  bodies  of  their  princes  out  of  their  graves, 
when  they  ceased  to  do  mischief,  (though  by  the  custom  of  their  own  coun 
try  the  corpse  of  the  meanest  person  was  sacred'  and  inviolable,)  abstain 
from  inflicting  punishment  upon  them  in  their  lifetime,  when  they  were  act 
ing  all  their  villainies,  if  they  had  been  able,  and  that  upon  some  maxim  of 
the  law  of  nature  ?  I  know  you  would  not  stick  to  answer  me  in  the  af 
firmative,  how  absurd  soever  it  be  ;  but  that  you  may  not  offer  at  it,  I  will 
pull  out  your  tongue.  Know  then,  that  some  ages  before  Cephrenes's  time, 
one  Ammosis  was  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  as  great  a  tyrant,  as  who  has 
been  the  greatest;  him  the  people  bore  with.  This  you  are  glad  to  hear ; 
this  is  what  you  would  be  at.  But  hear  what  follows,  my  honest  Telltruth. 
I  shall  speak  out  of  Diodorus,  "  They  bore  with  him  for  somewhile,  be 
cause  he  was  too  strong  for  them."  But  when  Actisanes  king  of  Ethiopia 
made  war  upon  him,  they  took  that  opportunity  to  revolt,  so  that  being 
deserted,  he  was  easily  subdued,  and  Egypt  became  an  accession  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ethiopia.  You  see  the  Egyptians,  so  soon  as  they  could,  took 
up  arms  against  a  tyrant ;  they  joined  forces  with  a  foreign  prince,  to  depose 
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their  own  king,  and  disinherit  his  posterity  ;  they  chose  to  live  under  a  mo 
derate  and  good  prince,  as  Actisanes  was,  though  a  foreigner,  rather  than 
under  a  tyrant  of  their  own.  The  same  people  with  a  very  unanimous  con 
sent  took  up  arms  against  Apries,  another  tyrant,  who  relied  upon  foreign 
aids  that  he  had  hired  to  assist  him.  Under  the  conduct  of  Amasis  their 
general  they  conquered,  and  afterwards  strangled  him,  and  placed  Amasis 
in  the  throne.  And  observe  this  circumstance  in  the  history ;  Amasis  kept 
the  captive  king  a  good  while  in  the  palace,  and  treated  him  well :  at  last, 
when  the  people  complained  that  he  nourished  his  own  and  their  enemy ; 
he  delivered  him  into  their  hands,  who  put  him  to  death  in  the  manner  I 
have  mentioned.  These  things  are  related  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 
Where  are  you  now  ?  do  you  think  that  any  tyrant  would  not  choose  a 
hatchet  rather  than  a  halter  ?  <c  Afterwards,"  say  you,  "  when  the  Egyp 
tians  were  brought  into  subjection  by  the  Persians,  they  continued  faithful 
to  them  ;"  which  is  most  false  ;  they  never  were  faithful  to  them  :  for  in  the 
fourth  year  after  Cambyses  had  subdued  them,  they  rebelled.  Afterwards, 
when  Xerxes  had  tamed  them,  within  a  short  time  they  revolted  from  his 
son  Artaxerxes,  and  set  up  one  Inarus  to  be  their  king.  After  his  death 
they  rebelled  again,  and  created  one  Tachus  king,  and  made  war  upon 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Neither  were  they  better  subjects  to  their  own  princes, 
for  they  deposed  Tachus,  and  conferred  the  government  upon  his  son  Nec- 
tanebus,  till  at  last  Artaxerxes  Ochus  brought  them  the  second  time  under 
subjection  to  the  Persian  empire.  When  they  were  under  the  Macedonian 
empire,  they  declared  by  their  actions,  that  tyrants  ought  to  be  under  some 
restraint :  they  threw  down  the  statues  and  images  of  Ptolemaeus  Physco, 
and  would  have  killed  him,  but  that  the  mercenary  army,  that  he  com 
manded,  was  too  strong  for  them.  His  son  Alexander  was  forced  to  leave 
his  country  by  the  mere  violence  of  the  people,  who  were  incensed  against 
him  for  killing  his  mother :  and  the  people  of  Alexandria  dragged  his  son 
Alexander  out  of  the  palace,  whose  insolent  behaviour  gave  just  offence, 
and  killed  him  in  the  theatre :  and  the  same  people  deposed  Ptolemaeus 
Auletes  for  his  many  crimes.  Now  since  it  is  impossible,  that  any  learned 
man  should  be  ignorant  of  these  things  that  are  so  generally  known  ;  and 
since  it  is  an  inexcusable  fault  in  Salmasius  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  whose 
profession  it  is  to  teach  them  others,  and  whose  very  asserting  things  of  this 
nature  ought  to  carry  in  itself  an  argument  of  credibility ;  it  is  certainly  a 
very  scandalous  thing  (I  say)  either  that  so  ignorant,  illiterate  a  blockhead, 
should,  to  the  scandal  of  all  learning,  profess  himself,  and  be  accounted  a 
learned  man,  and  obtain  salaries  from  princes  and  states ;  or  that  so  impu 
dent  and  notorious  a  liar  should  not  be  branded  with  some  particular  mark 
of  infamy,  and  for  ever  banished  from  the  society  of  learned  and  honest 
men. 

Having  searched  among  the  Egyptians  for  examples,  let  us  now  consider 
the  Ethiopians  their  neighbours.  They  adore  their  kings,  whom  they  sup 
pose  God  to  have  appointed  over  them,  even  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of  gods : 
and  yet  whenever  the  priests  condemn  any  of  them,  they  kill  themselves: 
and  on  that  manner,  says  Diodorus,  they  punish  all  their  criminals ;  they 
put  them  not  to  death,  but  send  a  minister  of  justice  to  command  them  to 
destroy  their  own  persons.  In  the  next  place,  you  mention  the  Assyrians, 
the  Medes,  and  the  Persians,  who  of  all  others  were  most  observant  of 
their  princes  :  and  you  affirm,  contrary  to  all  historians  that  have  wrote  any 
thing  concerning  those  nations,  that "  the  regal  power  there  had  an  unbounded 
liberty  annexed  to  it,  of  doing  what  the  king  listed."  In  the  first  place, 
the  prophet  Daniel  tells  us,  how  the  Babylonians  expelled  Nebuchadnezzar 
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out  of  human  society,  and  made  him  graze  with  the  beasts,  when  his  pride 
grew  to  be  insufferable.  Tne  laws  of  those  countries-were  not  entitled  the 
laws  of  their  kings,  but  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  ;  which  laws 
were  irrevocable,  and  the  kings  themselves  were  bound  by  them  :  insomuch 
that  Darius  the  Mede,  though  he  earnestly  desired  to  have  delivered  Daniel 
from  the  hands  of  the  princes,  yet  could  not  effect  it.  "  Those  nations," 
say  you,  "  thought  it  no  sufficient  pretence  to  reject  a  prince,  because  he 
abused  the  right  that  was  inherent  in  him  as  he  was  sovereign."  But  in 
the  very  writing  of  these  words  you  are*  so  stupid,  as  that  with  the  same 
breath  that  you  commend  the  obedience  and  submissiveness  of  those  nations, 
of  your  own  accord  you  make  mention  of  Sardanapalus's  being  deprived  of 
his  crown  by  Arbaces.  Neither  was  it  he  alone  that  accomplished  that  en 
terprise  ;  for  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  priests  (who  of  all  others  were  best 
versed  in  the  law)  and  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  wholly  upon  this  account 
that  he  deposed  him,  because  he  abused  his  authority  and  power,  not  by 
giving  himself  over  to  cruelty,  but  to  luxury  and  effeminacy.  Run  over 
the  histories  of  Herodotus  Ctesias,  Diodorus,  and  you  will  find  things  quite 
contrary  to  what  you  assert  here  ;  you  will  find  that  those  kingdoms  were 
destroyed  for  the  most  part  by  subjects,  and  not  by  foreigners  ;  that  the 
Assyrians  were  brought  down  by  the  Medes,  who  then  were  their  subjects, 
and  the  Medes  by  the  Persians  who  at  that  time  were  likewise  subject  to 
them.  You  yourself  confess  that  "  Cyrus  rebelled,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  in  divers  parts  of  the  empire  little  upstart  governments  were  formed 
by  those  that  shook  off  the  Medes."  But  does  this  agree  with  what  you 
said  before  ?  Does  this  prove  the  obedience  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  to 
their  princes,  and  that  Jus  Regium  which  you  had  asserted  to  have  been 
universally  received  amongst  those  nations  ?  What  potion  can  cure  this 
brainsick  frenzy  of  yours  ?  You  say,  "  It  appears  by  Herodotus  how  abso 
lute  the  Persian  kings  were."  Cambyses  being  desirous  to  marry  his  sisters, 
consulted  writh  the  judges,  who  were  the  interpreters  of  the  laws,  to  whose 
decision  all  difficult  matters  were  to  be  referred.  What  answer  had  he 
from  them  ?  They  told  him,  they  knew  no  law  which  permitted  a  brother 
to  marry  his  sister ;  but  another  law  they  knew,  that  the  kings  of  Persia 
might  do  what  they  listed.  Now  to  this  I  answer,  if  the  kings  of  Persia 
were  really  so  absolute,  what  need  was  there  of  any  other  to  interpret  the 
laws,  besides  the  king  himself?  Those  superfluous  unnecessary  judges 
would  have  had  their  abode  and  residence  in  any  other  place  rather  than 
in  the  palace  where  they  were  altogether  useless.  Again,  if  those  kings 
might  do  whatever  they  would,  it  is  not  credible,  that  so  ambitious  a  prince 
as  Cambyses,  should  be  so  ignorant  of  that  grand  prerogative,  as  to  consult 
with  the  judges,  whether  what  he  desired  were  according  to  law.  What 
was  the  matter  then  ?  either  they  designed  to  humour  the  king,  as  you  say 
they  did,  or  they  were  afraid  to  cross  his  inclination,  which  is  the  account 
that  Herodotus  gives  of  it ;  and  so  told  him  of  such  a  law,  as  they  knew 
would  please  him,  and  in  plain  terms  made  a  fool  of  him,  which  is  no  new 
thing  with  judges  and  lawyers  now-a-days.  "But,"  say  you,  "  Artabanus 
a  Persian  told  Themistocles,  that  there  was  no  better  law  in  Persia,  than 
that  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  kings  were  to  be  honoured  and  adored." 
An  excellent  law  that  was  without  doubt,  which  commanded  subjects  to 
adore  their  princes !  but  the  primitive  fathers  have  long  ago  damned  it ;  and 
Artabanus  was  a  proper  person  to  recommend  such  a  law,  who  was  the 
very  man  that  a  little  while  after  slew  Xerxes  with  his  own  hand.  You 
quote  regicides  to  assert  royalty.  I  am  afraid  you  have  some  design  upon 
kinj*s.  In  the  next  place,  you  quote  the  poet  Claudian,  to  prove  how  obe- 
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client  the  Persians  were.  But  I  appeal  to  their  histories  and  annals,  which 
are  full  of  the  revolts  of  the  Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Bactrians,  and  Baby 
lonians,  and  give  us  frequent  instances  of  the  murders  of  their  princes.  The 
next  person  whose  authority  you  cite,  is  Otanes  the  Persian,  who  likewise 
killed  Smerdis  then  king  of  Persia,  to  whom,  out  of  the  hatred  which  he 
bore  to  a  kingly  government,  he  reckons  up  the  impieties  and  injurious  ac 
tions  of  kings,  their  violation  of  all  laws,  their  putting  men  to  death  without 
any  legal  conviction,  their  rapes  and  adulteries ;  and  all  this  you  will  have 
called  the  right  of  kings,  and  slander  Samuel  again  as  a  teacher  of  such  doc 
trines.  You  quote  Homer,  who  says  that  kings  derive  their  authority  from 
Jupiter ;  to  which  I  have  already  given  an  answer.  For  king  Philip  of 
Macedon,  whose  asserting  the  right  of  kings  you  make  use  of;  I  will  be 
lieve  that  Charles  his  description  of  it,  as  soon  as  his.  Then  you  quote 
some  sentences  out  of  a  fragment  of  Diogenes  a  Pythagorean  ;  but  you  do 
not  tell  us  what  sort  of  a  king  he  speaks  of.  Observe  therefore  how  he 
begins  that  discourse* ;  for  whatever  follows  must  be  understood  to  have 
relation  to  it.  "  Let  him  be  king,"  says  he,  "  that  of  all  others  is  most 
just,  and  so  he  is  that  acts  most  according  to  law;  for  no  man  can  be  king 
that  is  not  just ;  and  without  laws  there  can  be  no  justice."  This  is  directly 
opposite  to  that  regal  right  of  yours.  And  Ecphantas,  whom  you  likewise 
quote,  is  of  the  same  opinion:  "  Whosoever  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  king, 
ought  to  be  naturally  most  pure  and  clear  from  all  imputation."  And  a 
little  after,  "  Him,"  says  he,  "  we  call  a  king,  that  governs  well,  and  he 
only  is  properly  so."  So  that  such  a  king  as  you  speak  of,  according  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  is  no  king  at  all.  Hear  now  what 
Plato  says  in  his  Eighth  Epistle:  "  Let  kings,"  says  he,  "  be  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  for  what  they  do :  Let  the  laws  control  not  only  the  people 
but  kings  themselves,  if  they  do  any  thing  not  warranted  by  law."  I  will 
mention  what  Aristotle  says  in  the  Third  Book  of  his  Politics  ;  "  It  is  neither 
for  the  public  good,  nor  is  it  just,"  says  he,  "  seeing  all  men  are  by  nature 
alike  and  equal,  that  any  one  should  be  lord  and  master  over  all  the  rest, 
where  there  are  no  laws ;  nor  is  it  for  the  public  good,  or  just,  that  one  man 
should  be  a  law  to  the  rest,  where  rfiere  are  laws ;  nor  that  any  one,  though  a 
good  man,  should  be  lord  over  other  good  men,  nor  a  bad  man,  over  bad 
men."  And  in  the  Fifth  Book,  says  he,  "  That  king  whom  the  people  refuse 
to  be  governed  by,  is  no  longer  a  king,  but  a  tyrant."  Hear  what  Xenophon 
says  in  Hiero:  "  People  are  so  far  from  revenging  the  deaths  of  tyrants,  that 
they  confer  great  honour  upon  him  that  kills  one,  and  erect  statues  in  their 
temples  to  the  honour  of  tyrannicides."  Of  this  I  can  produce  an  eye-witness, 
Marcus  Tullius,  in  his  oration  pro  Milone  ;  "  The  Grecians,"  says  he,  "  as 
cribed  divine  worship  to  such  as  kill  tyrants:  what  things  of  this  nature  have 
I  myself  seen  at  Athens,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  Greece  ?  how  many  religious 
observances  have  been  instituted  in  honour  of  such  men  ?  how  many  hymns? 
They  are  consecrated  to  immortality  and  adoration,  and  their  memory  en 
deavoured  to  be  perpetuated."  Arid  lastly,  Polybius,  an  historian  of  great 
authority  and  gravity,  in  the  Sixth  book  of  his  History,  says  thus :  "  When 
princes  began  to  indulge  their  own  lusts  and  sensual  appetites,  then  king 
doms  were  turned  into  so  many  tyrannies,  and  the  subjects  began  to  con 
spire  the  death  of  their  governors ;  neither  was  it  the  profligate  sort  that 
were  the  authors  of  those  designs,  but  the  most  generous  and  magnani 
mous."  I  could  quote  many  such  like  passages,  but  I  shall  instance  in  no 
more.  From  the  philosophers  you  appeal  to  the  poets ;  and  I  am  very 
willing  to  follow  you  thither.  ^Eschylus  is  enough  to  inform  us,  that  the 
power  of  the  kings  of  Greece  was  such,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  the  censure 
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of  any  laws,  or  to  be  questioned  before  any  human  judicature ;  for  he  in  that 
tragedy  that  is  called,  The  Suppliants,  calls  the  king  of  the  Argives,  "  a 
governor  not  obnoxious  to  the,  judgment  of  any  tribunal."  But  you  must 
know,  (for  the  more  you  say,  the  more  you  discover  your  rashness  and 
want  of  judgment,)  you  must  know,  I  say,  that  one  is  not  to  regard  what 
the  poet  says,  but  what  person  in  the  play  speaks,  and  what  that  person 
says  ;  for  different  persons  are  introduced,  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad  ; 
sometimes  wise  men,  sometimes  fools  ;  and  such  words  are  put  into  their 
mouths,  as  it  is  most  proper  for  them  to  speak ;  not  such  as  the  poet  would 
speak,  if  he  were  to  speak  in  his  own  person.  The  fifty  daughters  of  Da- 
naus,  being  banished  out  of  Egypt,  became  suppliants  to  the  king  of  the 
Argives ;  they  begged  of  him,  that  he  would  protect  them  from  the  Egyp 
tians,  who  pursued  them  with  a  fleet  of  ships.  The  king  told  them  he 
could  not  undertake  their  protection,  till  he  had  imparted  the  matter  to  the 
people  ;  "  For,"  says  he, "  if  I  should  make  a  promise  to  you,  I  should  not 
be  able  to  perform  it,  unless  I  consult  with  them  first."  The  women  being 
strangers  and  suppliants,  and  fearing  the  uncertain  suffrages  of  the  people, 
tell  him,  "  That  the  power  of  all  the  people  resides  in  him  alone;  that  he 
judges  all  others,  but  is  not  judged  himself  by  any."  He  answers:  "I 
have  told  you  already,  that  I  cannot  do  this  thing  that  you  desire  of  me, 
without  the  people's  consent ;  nay,  and  though  I  could,  I  would  not."  At 
last  he  refers  the  matter  to  the  people :  "  I  will  assemble  the  people,"  says 
he,  "  and  persuade  them, to  protect  you."  The  people  met,  and  resolved 
to  engage  in  their  quarrel ;  insomuch  that  Danaus  their  father  bids  his 
daughters  "  be  of  good  cheer,  for  the  people  of  the  country,  in  a  popular 
convention,  had  voted  their  safeguard  and  defence."  If  I  had  not  related 
the  whole  thing,  how  rashly  would  this  impertinent  ignoramus  have  deter 
mined  concerning  the  right  of  kings  among  the  Grecians,  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  a  few  women  that  were  strangers  and  suppliants,  though  the  king  him 
self,  and  the  history,  be  qaite  contrary !  The  same  thing  appears  by  the 
story  of  Orestes  in  Euripides,  who,  after  his  father's  death,  was  himself  king 
of  the  Argives,  and  yet  was  called  in  question  by  the  people  for  the  death 
of  his  mother,  and  made  to  plead  for  his  life,  and  by  the  major  suffrage  was 
condemned  to  die.  The  same  poet,  in  his  play  called  "  The  Suppliants," 
declares,  that  at  Athens  the  kingly  power  was  subject  to  the  laws ;  where 
Theseus  then  king  of  that  city  is  made  to  say  these  words :  "  This  is  a  free 
city,  it  is  not  governed  by  one  man  ;  the  people  reign  here."  And  his  son 
Demophoon,  who  was  king  after  him,  in  another  tragedy  of  the  same  poet, 
called  Heraclidae ;  "  I  do  not  exercise  a  tyrannical  power  over  them,  as  if 
they  were  barbarians :  I  am  upon  other  terms  with  them ;  but  if  I  do  them 
justice,  they  will  do  me  the  like."  Sophocles  in  his  (Edipus  shows,  that  an 
ciently  in  Thebes  the  kings  were  not  absolute  neither :  hence  says  Tiresias 
to  (Edipus,  "  I  am  not  your  slave."  And  Creonto  the  same  king,  "I  have 
some  right  in  this  city,"  says  he,  "  as  well  as  you."  And  in  another  tra 
gedy  of  the  same  poet,  called  Antigone,  JEmon  tells  the  king,  "  That  the 
city  of  Thebes  is  not  governed  by  a  single  person."  All  men  know,  that 
the  kings  of  Lacedemon  have  been  arraigned,  and  sometimes  put  to  death 
judicially.  These  instances  are  sufficient  to  evince  what  power  the  kings 
in  Greece  had. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  Romans :  You  betake  yourself  to  that  passage 
of  C.  Memmius  in  Sallust,  of  kings  having  a  liberty  to  do  what  they  list, 
and  go  unpunished  ;  to  which  I  have  given  an  answer  already.  Sallust 
himself  says  in  express  words,  "  That  the  ancient  government  of  Rome  was 
by  their  laws,  though  the  name  and  form  of  it  was  regal :  which  form  of 
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government,  when  it  grew  into  a  tyranny,  you  know  they  put  down  and 
changed."  Cicero,  in  his  oration  against  Piso,  "  Shall  I,"  says  he,  "  ac 
count  him  a  consul,  who  would  not  allow  the  senate  to  have  any  authority 
in  the  commonwealth  ?  Shall  I  takt,  notice  of  any  man  as  consul,  if  at  the 
same  time  there  be  no  such  thing  as  a  senate  ;  when  of  old  the  city  of  Rome 
acknowledged  not  their  kings,  if  they  acted  without  or  in  opposition  to  the 
senate?"  Do  you  hear;  the  very  kings  themselves  at  Rome  signified  no 
thing  without  the  senate.  "  But,"  say  you,  "  Romulus  governed  as  he 
listed  ;"  and  for  that  you  quote  Tacitus.  No  wonder :  the  government  was 
not  then  established  by  law ;  they  were  a  confused  multitude  of  strangers, 
more  likely  than  a  regulated  state ;  and  all  mankind  lived  without  laws  be 
fore  governments  were  settled.  But  when  Romulus  was  dead,  though  all 
the  people  were  desirous  of  a  king,  not  having  yet  experienced  the  sweet 
ness  of  liberty,  yet,  as  Livy  informs  us,  "  The  sovereign  power  resided  in 
the  people ;  so  that  they  parted  not  with  more  right  than  they  retained." 
The  same  author  tells  us,  "  That  the  same  power  was  afterwards  extorted 
from  them  by  their  emperors."  Servius  Tullius  at  first  reigned  by  fraud, 
and  as  it  were  a  deputy  to  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  but  afterward  he  referred  it 
to  the  people,  Whether  they  would  have  him  reign  or  no  ?  At  last,  says 
Tacitus,  he  became  the  author  of  such  laws  as  the  kings  were  obliged  to 
obey.  Do  you  think  he  would  have  done  such  an  injury  to  himself  and  his 
posterity,  if  he  had  been  of  opinion,  that  the  right  of  kings  had  been  above 
all  laws  ?  Their  last  king,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  was  the  first  that  put  an 
end  to  that  custom  of  consulting  the  senate  concerning  all  public  affairs: 
for  which  very  thing,  and  other  enormities  of  his,  the  people  deposed  him, 
and  banished  him  and  his  family.  These  things  I  have  out  of  Livy  and 
Cicero,  than  whom  you  will  hardly  produce  any  better  expositors  of  the 
right  of  kings  among  the  Romans.  As  for  the  dictatorship,  that  was  but 
temporary,  and  was  never  made  use  of,  but  in  great  extremities,  and  was 
not  to  continue  longer  than  six  months.  But  that  which  you  call  the  right 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  was  no  right,  but  a  plain  downright  force ;  an " 
was  gained  by  war  only.  "  But  Tacitus,"  say  you,  "  that  lived  under  the 
government  of  a  single  person,  writes  thus ;  the  gods  have  committed  the 
sovereign  power  in  human  affairs  to  princes  only,  and  have  left  to  subjects 
the  honour  of  being  obedient."  But  you  tell  us  not  where  Tacitus  has 
these  words,  for  you  were  conscious  to  yourself,  that  you  imposed  upon 
your  readers  in  quoting  them  ;  which  I  presently  smelt  out,  though  I  could 
not  find  the  place  of  a  sudden:  for  that  expression  is  not -Tacitus's  own, 
who  is  an  approved  writer,  and  of  all  others  the  greatest  enemy  to  tyrants; 
but  Tacitus  relates  that  of  M.  Terentius,  a  gentleman  of  Rome,  being  ac 
cused  for  a  capital  crime,  amongst  other  things  that  he  said  to  save  his  life, 
flattered  Tiberius  on  this  manner.  It  is  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  Annals, 
"The  gods  have  entrusted  you  with  the  ultimate  judgment  in  all  things; 
they  have  left  us  the  honour  of  obedience."  And  you  cite  this  passage  as 
if  Tacitus  had  said  it  himself;  you  scrape  together  whatever  seems  to  make 
for  your  opinion,  either  out  of  ostentation,  or  out  of  weakness  ;  you  would 
leave  out  nothing  that  you  could  find  in  a  baker's  or  a  barber's  shop  ;  nay, 
you  would  be  glad  of  any  thing  that  looked  like  an  argument,  from  the  very 
hangman.  If  you  had  read  Tacitus  himself,  and  not  transcribed  some  loose 
quotations  out  of  him  by  olher  authors,  he  would  have  taught  you  whence 
that  imperial  right  had  its  original.  "  After  the  conquest  of  Asia,"  says  he, 
"  the  whole  state  of  our  affairs  was  turned  upside  down  ;  nothing  of  the  an 
cient  integrity  of  our  forefathers  was  left  amongst  us  ;  all  men  shook  off  that 
former  equality  which  had  been  observed,  and  began  to  have  reverence  for 
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the  mandates  of  princes."  This  you  might  have  learned  out  of  the  Third 
Book  of  his  Annals,  whence  you  have  all  your  regal  right.  "  When  that 
ancient  equality  was  laid  aside,  and  instead  thereof  ambition  and  violence 
took  place,  tyrannical  forms  of  government  started  up,  and  fixed  themselves 
in  many  countries."  The  same  thing  you  might  have  learned  out  of  Dio, 
if  your  natural  levity  and  unsettledness  of  judgment  would  have  suffered 
you  to  apprehend  any  thing  that  is  solid.  He  tells  us  in  the  Fifty-third 
Book  of  his  History,  out  of  which  book  you  have  made  some  quotation  al 
ready,  That  Octavius  Caesar,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  fraud,  brought 
things  to  that  pass,  that  the  emperors  of  Rome  became  no  longer  fettered 
by  laws.  For  he,  though  he  promised  to  the  people  in  public  that  he  would 
lay  down  the  government  and  obey  the  laws,  and  become  subject  to  others; 
yet  under  pretence  of  making  war  in  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  still 
retained  the  legions,  and  so  by  degrees  invaded  the  government,  which  he 
pretended  he  would  refuse.  This  was  not  regularly  getting  from  under  the 
law,  but  breaking  forcibly  through  all  laws,  as  Spartacus  the  gladiator  might 
have  done,  and  then  assuming  to  himself  the  style  of  prince  or  emperor,  as 
if  God  or  the  law  of  nature  had  put  all  men  and  all  laws  into  subjection 
under  him.  Would  you  inquire  a  little  further  into  the  original  of  the  right 
of  the  Roman  emperors  ?  Marcus  Antonius,  whom  Ceesar  (when  by  taking 
up  arms  against  the  commonwealth  he  had  got  all  the  power  into  his  hands) 
had  made  consul,  when  a  solemnity  called  the  Lupercalia  was  celebrated 
at  Rome,  as  had  been  contrived  beforehand,  that  he  should  set  a  crown 
upon  CaBsar's  head,  though  the  people  sighed  and  lamented  at  the  sight, 
caused  it  to  be  entered  upon  record,  that  Marcus  Antonius,  at  the  Luper 
calia,  made  CaBsar  king  at  the  instance  of  the  people.  Of  which  action 
Cicero,  in  his  second  Philippic,  says,  "  was  Lucius  Tarquinius  therefore  ex 
pelled,  Spurius  Cassius,  Sp.  Melius,  and  Marcus  Manilius  put  to  death,  that 
after  many  ages  Marcus  Antonius  should  make  a  king  in  Rome,  contrary 
to  law  ?"  But  you  deserve  to  be  tortured,  and  loaded  with  everlasting  dis 
grace,  much  more  than  Mark  Antony  ;  though  I  would  not  have  you  proud 
because  he  and  yourself  are  put  together ;  for  I  do  not  think  so  despicable 
a  wretch  as  you  fit  to  be  compared  with  him  in  any  thing  but  his  impiety ; 
you  that  in  those  horrible  Lupercalia  of  yours  set  not  a  crown  upon  one 
tyrant's  head,  but  upon  all,  and  such  a  crown  as  you  would  have  limited 
by  no  laws,  nor  liable  to  any.  Indeed  if  we  must  believe  the  oracles  of  the 
jmperors  themselves,  (for  so  some  Christian  emperors,  as  Theodosius  and 
Valens,  have  called  their  edicts,  Cod.  lib.  L  tit.  14,)  the  authority  of  the 
emperors  depends  upon  that  of  the  law.  So  that  the  majesty  of  the  person 
hat  reigns,  even  by  the  judgment,  or  call  it  the  oracle,  of  the  emperors 
hemselves,  must  submit  to  the  laws,  on  whose  authority  it  depends, 
rlence  Pliny  tells  Trajan  in  his  Panegyric,  when  the  power  of  the  emperors 
was  grown  to  its  height,  "  A  principality  and  an  absolute  sovereignty  are 
quite  different  things.  Trajan  puts  down  whatever  looks  like  a  kingdom  ; 
he  rules  like  a  prince,  that  there  may  be  no  room  for  a  magisterial  power." 
And  afterwards,  "  whatever  I  have  said  of  other  princes,  I  said  that  I  might 
show  how  our  prince  reforms  and  corrects  the  manners  of  princes,  which 
long  custom  have  been  corrupted  and  depraved."  Are  you  not  ashamed 
to  call  that  the  right  of  kings,  that  Pliny  calls  the  corrupt  and  depraved  cus 
toms  of  princes  ?  But  let  this  suffice  to  have  been  said  in  short  of  the  right 
of  kings,  as  it  was  taken  at  Rome.  How  they  dealt  with  their  tyrants, 
whether  kings  or  emperors,  is  generally  known.  They  expelled  Tarquin. 
"  But,"  say  you,  "  how  did  they  expel  him?  Did  they  proceed  against 
him  judicially  ?  No  such  matter :  when  he  would  have  come  into  the  city, 
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they  shut  the  gates  against  him."  Ridiculous  fool ;  what  could  they  do  but 
shut  the  gates,  when  he  was  hastening  to  them  with  part  of  the  army? 
And  what  great  difference  will  there  be,  whether  they  banished  him  or  put 
him  to  death,  so  they  punished  him  one  way  or  other?  The  best  men  of 
that  age  killed  Csesar  the  tyrant  in  the  very  senate.  Which  action  of  theirs, 
Marcus  Tullius,  who  was  himself  a  very  excellent  man,  and  publicly  called 
the  father  of  his  country,  both  elsewhere,  and  particularly  in  his  second 
Philippic,  extols  wonderfully.  I  will  repeat  some  of  his  words :  "All 
good  men  killed  Csesar  as  far  as  in  them  lay.  Some  men  could  not  advise 
in  it,  others  wanted  courage  to  act  in  it,  others  an  opportunity,  all  had  a 
good  will  to  it."  And  afterwards,  "  what  greater  and  more  glorious  action 
(ye  holy  gods!)  ever  was 'performed,  not  in  this  city  only,  but  in  any  other 
country  ?  what  action  more  worthy  to  be  recommended  to  everlasting  me 
mory  ?  I  am  not  unwilling  to  be  included  within  the  number  of  those  that 
advised  it,  as  within  the  Trojan  horse."  The  passage  of  Seneca  may  relate 
both  to  the  Romans  and  the  Grecians :  "  there  cannot  be  a  greater  nor  more 
acceptable  sacrifice  offered  up  to  Jupiter,  than  a  wicked  prince."  For  if 
you  consider  Hercules,  whose  words  these  are,  they  show  what  the  opinion 
was  of  the  principal  men  amongst  the  Grecians  in  that  age.  If  the  poet, 
who  flourished  under  Nero,  (and  the  most  worthy  persons  in  plays  gene 
rally  express  the  poet's  own  sense,)  then  this  passage  shows  us  what  Seneca 
himself,  and  all  good  men,  even  in  Nero's  time,  thought  was'fit  to  be  done 
to  a  tyrant;  and  how  virtuous  an  action,  how  acceptable  to  God,  they 
thought  it  to  kill  one.  So  every  good  man  of  Rome,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
killed  Domitian.  Pliny  the  second  owns  it  openly  in  his  Panegyric  to 
Trajan  the  emperor,  "  we  took  pleasure  in  dashing  those  proud  looks 
against  the  ground,  in  piercing  him  with  our  swords,  in  mangling  him  with 
axes,  as  if  he  had  bled  and  felt  pain  at  every  stroke :  no  man  could  so  com 
mand  his  passion  of  joy,  but  that  he  counted  it  a  piece  of  revenge  to  be 
hold  his  mangled  limbs,  his  members  torn  asunder,  and  after  all,  his  stern 
and  horrid  statues  thrown  down  and  burnt."  And  afterwards,  "  they  can 
not  love  good  princes  enough,  that  cannot  hate  bad  ones  as  they  deserve." 
Then  amongst  other  enormities  of  Domitian,  he  reckons  this  for  one,  that 
he  put  to  death  Epaphroditus,  that  had  killed  Nero:  "Had  we  forgotten 
the  avenging  Nero's  death  ?  Was  it  likely  that  he  would  suffer  his  life 
and  actions  to  be  ill  spoken  of,  whose  death  he  revenged  ?"  He  seems  to 
have  thought  it  almost  a  crime  not  to  kill  Nero,  that  counts  it  so  great  a 
one  to  punish  him  that  did  it.  By  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  best  of  the  Romans  did  not  only  kill  tyrants,  as  oft  as  they  could,  and 
howsoever  they  could  ;  but  that  they  thought  it  a  commendable  and  a  praise 
worthy  action  so  to  do,  as  the  Grecians  had  done  before  them.  For  when 
they  could  not  proceed  judicially  against  a  tyrant  in  his  lifetime,  being  in 
ferior  to  him  in  strength  and  power,  yet  after  his  death  they  did  it,  and  con 
demned  him  by  the  Valerian  law.  For  Valerius  Publicola,  Junius  Brutus 
his  colleague,  when  he  saw  that  tyrants,  being  guarded  with  soldiers,  could 
not  be  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  he  devised  a  law  to  make  it  lawful  to  kill 
them  any  way,  though  uncondemned ;  and  that  they  that  did  it,  should  af 
terwards  give  an  account  of  their  so  doing.  Hence,  when  Cassius  had 
actually  run  Caligula  through  with  a  sword,  though  every  body  else  had 
done  it  in  their  hearts,  Valerius  Asiaticus,  one  that  had  been  consul,  being 
present  at  that  time,  cried  out  to  the  soldiers,  that  began  to  mutiny  because 
of  his  death,  "  I  wish  I  myself  had  killed  him."  And  the  senate  at  the 
same  time  was  so  far  from  being  displeased  with  Cassius  for  what  he  had 
done,  that  they  resolved  to  extirpate  the  memory  of  the  emperors,  and  to 
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raze  the  temples  that  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  them.  When  Clau 
dius  was  presently  saluted  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  they  forbad  him  by  the 
tribune  of  the  people  to  take  the  government  upon  him ;  but  the  power  of 
the  soldiers  prevailed.  The  senate  declared  Nero  an  enemy,  and  made 
inquiry  after  him,  to  have  punished  him  according  to  the  law  of  their  an 
cestors  ;  which  required  that  he  should  be  stripped  naked,  and  hung  by  the 
neck  upon  a  forked  stake,  and  whipped  to  death. 

Consider  now,  how  much  more  mildly  and  moderately  the  English  dealt 
with  their  tyrant,  though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  he  caused  the  spilling 
of  more  blood  than  ever  Nero  himself  did.  So  the  senate  condemned  Do- 
mitian  after  his  death ;  they  commanded  his  statues  to  be  pulled  down  and 
dashed  to  pieces,  which  was  all  they  could  do.  When  Commodus  was 
slain  by  his  own  officers,  neither  the  senate  nor  the  people  punished  the  fact, 
but  declared  him  an  enemy,  and  inquired  for  his  dead  corpse,  to  have  made 
it  an  example.  An  act  of  the  senate  made  upon  that  occasion  is  extant  in 
Lampridius :  "  Let  the  enemy  of  his  country  be  deprived  of  all  his  titles ; 
let  the  parricide  be  drawn,  let  him  be  torn  in  pieces  in  the  Spoliary,  let  the 
enemy  of  the  gods,  the  executioner  of  the  senate,  be  dragged  with  a  hook," 
&c.  The  same  persons  in  a  very  full  senate  condemned  Didus  Julianus  to 
death,  and  sent  a  tribune  to  slay  him  in  the  palace.  The  same  senate  de 
posed  Maximinus,  and  declared  him  an  enemy.  Let  us  hear  the  words  of 
the  decree  of  the  senate  concerning  him,  as  Capitolinus  relates  it :  "  The 
consul  put  the  question,  '  Conscript  fathers,  what  is  your  pleasure  concern 
ing  the  Maximines?'  They  answered,  { they  are  enemies,  they  are  enemies, 
whoever  kills  them  shall  be  rewarded. ' "  Would  you  know  now,  whether 
the  people  of  Rome,  and  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  obeyed  the  senate,  or 
Maximine  the  emperor?  Hear  what  the  same  author  says:  the  senate  wrote 
letters  into  all  the  provinces,  requiring  them  to  take  care  of  their  common 
safety  and  liberty ;  the  letters  were  publicly  read.  And  the  friends,  the 
deputies,  the  generals,  the  tribunes,  the  soldiers  of  Maximine,  were  slain 
in  all  places  ;  very  few  cities  were  found,  that  kept  their  faith  with  the  pub 
lic  enemy.  Herodian  relates  the  same  thing.  But  what  need  we  give  any 
more  instances  out  of  the  Roman  histories  ?  Let  us  now  see  what  manner 
of  thing  the  right  of  kings  was  in  those  days,  in  the  nations  that  bordered 
upon  the  empire.  Ambiorix,  a  king  of  the  Gauls,  confesses  "  the  nature  of 
his  dominion  to  be  such,  that  the  people  have  as  great  power  over  him,  as 
he  over  them."  And  consequently,  as  well  as  he  judged  them,  he  might 
be  judged  by  them.  Vercingetorix,  another  king  in  Gaul,  was  accused  of 
treason  by  his  own  people.  These  things  CaBsar  relates  in  his  history  of 
the  Gallic  wars.  "  Neither  is  the  regal  power  among  the  Germans  abso 
lute  and  uncontrollable ;  lesser  matters  are  ordered  and  disposed  by  the 
princes ;  greater  affairs  by  all  the  people.  The  king  or  prince  is  more  con 
siderable  by  the  authority  of  his  persuasions,  than  by  any  power  that  he 
has  of  commanding.  If  his  opinion  be  not  approved  of,  they  declare  their 
dislike  of  it  by  a  general  murmuring  noise."  This  is  out  of  Tacitus.  Nay, 
and  you  yourself  now  confess,  that  what  but  of  late  you  exclaimed  against 
as  an  unheard-of  thing,  has  been  often  done,  to  wit,  that  "  no  less  than  fifty 
Scottish  kings  have  been  either  banished  or  imprisoned,  or  put  to  death, 
nay,  and  some  ot  them  publicly  executed."  Which  having  come  to  pass 
in  our  very  island ,  why  do  you,  as  if  it  were  your  office  to  conceal  the 
violent  deaths  of  tyrants,  by  burying  them  in  the  dark,  exclaim  against  it 
as  an  abominable  and  unheard-of  thing  ?  You  proceed  to  commend  the 
Jews  and  Christians  for  their  religious  obedience  even  to  tyrants,  and  to 
heap  one  lie  upon  another ;  in  all  which  I  have  already  confuted  you. 
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Lately  you  made  large  encomiums  on  the  obedience  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Persians,  and  now  you  reckon  up  their  rebellions;  and  though  but  of 
late  you  said  they  never  had  rebelled  at  all,  now  you  give  us  a  great  many 
reasons  why  they  rebelled  so  often.  Then  you  resume  the  narrative  of  the 
manner  of  our  king's  death,  which  you  had  broken  off  so  long  since ;  that 
if  you  had  not  taken  care  sufficiently  to  appear  ridiculous  and  a  fool  then, 
you  may  do  it  now  You  said,  "  he  was  led  through  the  members  of  his 
own  court."  What  you  mean  by  the  members  of  the  court,  I  would  gladly 
know.  You  enumerate  the  calamities  that  the  Romans  underwent  by 
changing  their  kingdom  into  a  commonwealth.  In  which  I  have  already 
shown  how  grossly  you  give  yourself  the  lie.  What  was  it  you  said,  when 
you  wrote  against  the  Jesuit?  You  demonstrated,  that  "  in  an  aristocracy, 
or  a  popular  stale,  there  could  but  be  seditions  and  tumults,  whereas  under 
a  tyrant  nothing  was  to  be  looked  for,  but  certain  ruin  and  destruction ;" 
and  dare  you  now  say,  you  vain  corrupt  mortal,  that  "  those  seditions  were 
punishments  inflicted  upon  them  for  banishing  their  kings  ?"  Forsooth, 
because  King  Charles  gave  you  a  hundred  Jacobusses,  therefore  the  Romans 
shall  be  punished  for  banishing  their  kings.  But  "  they  that  killed  Julius 
Caesar,  did  not  prosper  afterwards."  I  confess,  if  I  would  have  had  any 
tyrant  spared,  it  should  have  been  him.  For  although  he  introduced  a 
monarchical  government  into  a  free  state  by  force  of  arms,  yet  perhaps 
himself  deserved  a  kingdom  best;  and  yet  I  conceived  that  none  of  those 
that  killed  him  can  be  said  to  have  been  punished  for  so  doing,  any  more 
than  Caius  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague,  for  destroying  Catiline,  who  when 
he  was  afterwards  condemned  for  other  crimes,  says  Cicero  in  his  oration 
pro  Flacco,  "  Catiline's  sepulchre  was  adorned  with  flowers."  For  they 
that  favoured  Catiline,  they  rejoiced ;  they  gave  out  then,  that  what  Cati 
line  did  was  just,  to  increase  the  people's  hatred  against  those  that  had  cut 
him  off.  These  are  artifices,  which  wicked  men  make  use  of,  to  deter  the 
best  of  men  from  punishing  tyrants,  and  flagitious  persons ;  I  might  as  easily 
say  the  quite  contrary,  and  instance  in  them  that  have  killed  tyrants,  and 
prospered  afterwards ;  if  any  certain  inference  might  be  drawn  in  such 
cases  from  the  events  of  things.  You  object  further,  "  that  the  English 
did  not  put  their  hereditary  king  to  death  in  like  manner,  as  tyrants  used 
to  be  slain,  but  as  robbers  and  traitors  are  executed."  In  the  first  place  I 
do  not,  nor  can  any  wise  man,  understand  what  a  crown's  being  hereditary 
should  contribute  to  a  king's  crimes  being  unpunishable.  What  you 
ascribe  to  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  English,  proceeded  rather  from  their 
clemency  and  moderation,  and  as  such,  deserves  commendation;  who, 
though  the  being  a  tyrant  is  a  crime  that  comprehends  all  sorts  of  enormi 
ties,  such  as  robberies,  treasons,  and  rebellions  against  the  whole  nation, 
yet  were  contented  to  inflict  no  greater  punishment  upon  him  for  being  so, 
than  they  used  of  course  to  do  upon  any  common  highwayman,  or  ordinary 
traitor.  You  hope  "  some  such  men  as  Harmodius  and  Thrasibulus  will 
rise  up  against  us,  and  make  expiation  for  the  king's  death,  by  shedding 
their  blood  that  were  the  authors  of  it."  But  you  will  run  mad  with  de 
spair,  and  be  detested  by  all  good  men,  and  put  an  end  to  that  wretched 
life  of  yours,  by  hanging  yourself,  before  you  see  men  like  Harmodius 
avenging  the  blood  of  a  tyrant  upon  such  as  have  done  no  other  than  what 
they  did  themselves.  That  you  will  come  to  such  an  end  is  most  probable, 
nor  can  any  other  be  expected  of  so  great  a  rogue ;  but  the  other  thing  is 
an  utter  impossibility. 

You  mention  thirty  tyrants  that  rebelled  in  Gallienus's  time.  And  what 
if  it  fall  out,  that  one  tyrant  happens  to  oppose  another,  must  therefore  all 
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they  that  resist  tyrants  be  accounted  such  themselves  ?  You  cannot  per 
suade  men  into  such  a  belief,  you  slave  of  a  knight ;  nor  your  author  T re- 
bellius  Pollio,  the  most  inconsiderable  of  all  historians  that  have  writ.  "  If 
any  of  the  emperors  were  declared  enemies  by  the  senate,''  you  say,  "  it 
was  done  by  faction,  but  could  not  have  been  by  law."  You  put  us  in 
mind  what  it  was  that  made  emperors  at  first :  it  was  faction  and  violence, 
and  to  speak  plainer,  it  was  the  madness  of  Antony,  that  made  generals  at 
first  rebel  against  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome  ;  there  was  no  law, 
no  right  for  their  so  doing.  "  Galba,"  you  say,  "  was  punished  for  his  in 
surrection  against  Nero."  Tell  us  likewise  how  Vespasian  was  punished 
for  taking  up  arms  against  Vitellius.  "  There  was  as  much  difference,"  you 
say,  "  betwixt  Charles  and  Nero,  as  betwixt  those  English  butchers,  and 
the  Roman  senators  of  that  age."  Despicable  villain !  by  whom  it  is  scan 
dalous  to  be  commended,  and  a  praise  to  be  evil  spoken  of:  but  a  few 
periods  before,  discoursing  of  this  very  thing,  you  said,  "that  the  Roman 
senate  under  the  emperors  was  in  effect  but  an  assembly  of  slaves  in  robes :" 
and  here  you  say,  "  that  very  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings ;"  which  if 
it  be  allowed,  then  are  kings,  according  to  your  own  opinion,  but  slaves 
with  robes  on.  Kings  are  blessed,  that  have  such  a  fellow  as  you  to  write 
in  their  praise,  than  whom  no  man  is  more  a  rascal,  no  beast  more  void  of 
sense,  unless  this  one  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  you,  that  none  ever 
brayed  so  learnedly.  You  make  the  parliament  of  England  more  like  to 
Nero,  than  to  the  Roman  senate.  This  itch  of  yours  of  making  similitudes 
enforces  me  to  rectify  you,  whether  I  will  or  no :  and  I  will  let  you  see  how 
like  King  Charles  was^ to  Nero;  Nero,  you  say,  "commanded  his  own 
mother  to  be  run  through  with  a  sword."  But  Charles  murdered  both  his 
prince,  and  his  father,  and  that  by  poison.  For  to  omit  other  evidences  ; 
he  that  would  not  suffer  a  duke  that  was  accused  for  it,  to  come  to  his  trial, 
must  needs  have  been  guilty  of  it  himself.  Nero  slew  many  thousands  of 
Christians ;  but  Charles  slew  many  more.  There  were  those,  says  Sueto 
nius,  that  praised  Nero  after  he  was  dead,  that  longed  to  have  had  him 
again,  "  that  hung  garlands  of  flowers  upon  his  sepulchre,"  and  gave  out 
that  they  would  never  prosper  that  had  been  his  enemies.  And  some  there 
are  transported  with  the  like  frenzy,  that  wish  for  King  Charles  again,  and 
extol  him  to  the  highest  degree  imaginable,  of  whom  you,  a  knight  of  the 
halter,  are  a  ringleader.  "  The  English  soldiers,  more  savage  than  their 
own  mastiffs,  erected  a  new  and  unheard-of  court  of  justice."  Observe 
this  ingenious  symbol,  or  adage  of  Salmasius,  which  he  has  now  repeated 
six  times  over,  umore  savage  than  their  own  mastiffs."  Take  notice, 
orators  and  schoolmasters ;  pluck,  if  you  are  wise,  this  elegant  flower,  which 
Salmasius  is  so  very  fond  of:  commit  this  flourish  o£a  man,  that  is  so  much 
a  master  of  words,  to  your  desks  for  safe  custody,  lest  it  be  lost.  Has  your 
rage  made  you  forget  words  to  that  degree,  that  like  a  cuckoo,  you  must 
needs  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  ?  What  strange  thing  has 
befallen  you  ?  The  poet  tells  us,  that  spleen  and  rage  turned  Hecuba  into 
a  dog  ;  and  it  has  turned  you,  the  lord  of  St.  Lupus,  into  a  cuckoo.  Now 
you  come  out  with  fresh  contradictions.  You  had  said  before,  page  113, 
that  "  princes  were  not  bound  by  any  laws,  neither  coercive,  nor  directory ; 
that  they  were  bound  by  no  law  at  all."  Now  you  say,  that  "you  will 
discourse  by-and-by  of  the  difference  betwixt  some  kings  and  others,  in 
point  of  power ;  some  having  had  more,  some  less."  You  say,  "  you  will 
prove  that  kings  cannot  be  judged,  nor  condemned  by  their  own  subjects, 
by  a  most  solid  argument;"  but  you  do  it  by  a  very  silly  one,  and  it  is  this : 
You  say,  "  There  was  no  other  difference  than  that  betwixt  the  judges,  and 
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the  kings  of  the  Jews ;  and  yet  the  reason  why  the  Jews  required  to  have 
kings  over  them,  was  because  they  were  weary  of  their  judges,  and  hated 
their  government."  Do  you  think,  that,  because  they  might  judge  and 
condemn  their  judges,  if  they  misbehaved  themselves  in  the  government, 
they  therefore  hated  and  were  weary  of  them,  and  would  be  under  kings, 
whom  they  should  have  no  power  to  restrain  and  keep  within  bounds, 
though  they  should  break  through  all  laws  ?  Who  but  you  ever  argued  so 
childishly  ?  So  that  they  desired  a  king  for  some  other  reason,  than  that 
they  might  have  a  master  over  them,  whose  power  should  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  law  ;  which  reason,  what  it  was,  it  is  not  to  our  present  purpose 
to  make  a  conjecture.  Whatever  it  was,  both  God  and  his  prophets  tell 
us,  it  was  no  piece  of  prudence  in  the  people  to  desire  a  king.  And  now 
you  fall  foul  upon  your  rabbins,  and  are  very  angry  with  them  for  saying, 
that  a  king  might  be  judged  and  condemned  to  undergo  stripes ;  out  of 
whose  writings  you  said  before  you  had  proved,  that  the  kings  of  the  Jews 
could  not  be  judged.  Wherein  you  confess,  that  you  told  a  lie  when  you 
said  you  had  proved  any  such  thing  out  of  their  writings.  Nay,  you  come 
at  last  to  forget  the  subject  you  were  upon,  of  writing  in  the  king's  defence, 
and  raise  little  impertinent  controversies  about  Solomon's  stables,  and  how 
many  stalls  he  had  for  his  horses.  Then  of  a  jeckey  you  become  a  ballad- 
singer  again,  or  rather,  as  I  said  before,  a  raving  distracted  cuckoo.  You 
complain,  that  in  these  latter  ages,  discipline  has  been  more  remiss,  and  the 
rule  less  observed  and  kept  up  to  ;  viz.  because  one  tyrant  in  not  permitted, 
without  a  check  from  the  law,  to  let  loose  the  reins  of  all  discipline,  and 
corrupt  all  men's  manners.  This  doctrine,  you  say,  the  Browrnists  intro 
duced  amongst  those  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  so  that  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuin- 
glius,  Bucer,  and  all  the  most  celebrated  orthodox  divines,  are  Brownists 
in  your  opinion.  The  English  have  the  less  reason  to  take  your  reproaches 
ill,  because  they  hear  you  belching  out  the  same  slanders  against  the  most 
eminent  doctors  of  the  church,  and  in  effect  against  the  whole  reformed 
church  itself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AFTER  having  discoursed  upon  the  law  of  God  and  of  nature,  and 
handled  both  so  untowardly,  that  you  have  got  nothing  by  the  bargain  but 
a  deserved  reproach  of  ignorance  and  knavery ;  I  cannot  apprehend  what 
you  can  have  further  to  allege  in  defence  of  your  royal  cause,  but  mere 
trifles.  I  for  my  part  hope  I  have  given  satisfaction  already  to  all  good 
and  learned  men,  and  done  this  noble  cause  right,  should  I  break  off  here ; 
yet  lest  I  should  seem  to  any  to  decline  your  variety  of  arguing  and  inge 
nuity,  rather  than  your  immoderate  impertinence,  and  tittle-tattle,  I  will 
follow  you  wherever  you  have  a  mind  to  go ;  but  with  such  brevity  as 
shall  make  it  appear,  that  after  having  performed  whatever  the  necessary 
defence  of  the  cause  required,  if  not  what  the  dignity  of  it  merited,  I  now 
do  but  comply  with  some  men's  expectation,  if  not  their  curiosity.  "  Now," 
say  you,  "I  shall  allege  other  and  greater  arguments."  What!  greater 
arguments  than  what  the  law  of  God  and  nature  afforded?  Help,  Lucina! 
the  mountain  Salmasius  is  in  labour!  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  got 
a  she-husband.  Mortals,  expect  some  extraordinary  birth.  "  If  he  that 
is,  and  is  called  a  king,  might  be  accused  before  any  other  power,  that 
power  must  of  necessity  be  greater  than  that  of  the  king;  and  if  so,  thon 
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must  that  power  be  indeed  the  kingly  power,  and  ought  to  have  the  name 
of  it :  for  a  kingly  power  is  thus  denned ;  to  wit,  the  supreme  power  in  the 
state  residing  in  a  single  person,  and  which  has  no  superior."  0  ridicu 
lous  birth !  a  mouse  crept  out  of  the  mountain !  help  grammarians !  one  of 
your  number  is  in  danger  of  perishing !  the  law  of  God  and  of  nature  are 
safe ;  but  Salmasius's  dictionary  is  undone.  What  if  I  should  answer  you 
thus  ?  That  words  ought  to  give  place  to  things ;  that  we  having  taken 
away  kingly  government  itself,  do  not  think  ourselves  concerned  about  its 
name  and  definition ;  let  others  look  to  that,  who  are  in  love  with  kings : 
we  are  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty ;  such  an  answer  would 
be  good  enough  for  you.  But  to  let  you  see  that  I  deal  fairly  with  you 
throughout,  I  will  answer  you,  not  only  from  my  own,  but  from  the  opinion 
of  very  wise  and  good  men,  who  have  thought,  that  the  name  and  power 
of  a  king  are  very  consistent  with  a  power  in  the  people  and  the  law  supe 
rior  to  that  of  the  king  himself.  In  th«  first  place,  Lycurgus,  a  man  very 
eminent  for  wisdom,  designing,  as  Plato  says,  to  secure  a  kingly  govern 
ment  as  well  as  it  was  possible,  could  find  no  better  expedient  to  preserve 
it,  than  by  making  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  Ephori,  that  is,  the 
power  of  the  people,  superior  to  it.  Theseus,  in  Euripides,  king  of  Athens, 
was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  for  he,  to  his  great  honour,  restored  the  people  to 
their  liberty,  and  advanced  the  power  of  the  people  above  that  of  the  king, 
and  yet  left  the  regal  power  in  that  city  to  his  posterity.  Whence  Euripi 
des  in  his  play  called  the  "  Suppliants,"  introduces  him  speaking  on  this 
manner:  "  I  have  advanced  the  people  themselves  into  the  throne,  having 
freed  the  city  from  slavery,  and  admitted  the  people  to  a  share  in  the  go 
vernment,  by  giving  them  an  equal  right  of  suffrage."  And  in  another 
place  to  the  herald  of  Thebes,  "in  the  first  place,"  says  he,  "you  begin 
your  speech,  friend,  with  a  thing  that  is  not  true,  in  styling  me  a  monarch : 
for  this  city  is  not  governed  by  a  single  person,  but  is  a  free  state ;  the 
people  reign  here."  These  were  his  words,  when  at  the  same  time  he 
was  both  called  and  really  was  king  there;  The  divine  Plato  likewise,  in 
his  eighth  epistle,  "  Lycurgus,"  says  he,  "  introduced  the  power  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  Ephori,  a  thing  very  preservative  of  kingly  government, 
which  by  this  means  has  honourably  flourished  for  so  many  ages,  because 
the  law  in  effect  was  made  king.  Now  the  law  cannot  be  king,  unless 
there  be  some,  who,  if  there  should  be  occasion,  may  put  the  law  in  execu 
tion  against  the  king.  A  kingly  government  so  bounded  and  limited,  he 
himself  commends  to  the  Sicilians :  "  Let  the  people  enjoy  their  liberty 
under  a  kingly  government ;  let  the  king  himself  be  accountable ;  let  the 
law  take  place  even  against  kings  themselves,  if  they  act  contrary  to  law." 
Aristotle  likewise,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Politics,  "  of  all  kingdoms," 
says  lie,  "  that  are  governed  by  laws,  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  seems  to 
be  most  truly  and  properly  so."  And  he  says,  all  forms  of  kingly  govern 
ments  are  according  to  settled  and  established  laws,  but  one,  which  he 
calls  rtanpaatteia,,  or  Absolute  Monarchy,  which  he  does  not  mention  ever  to 
have  obtained  in  any  nation.  So  that  Aristotle  thought  such  a  kingdom, 
as  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  to  be  and  deserve  the  name  of  a  king 
dom  more  properly  than  any  other ;  and  consequently  that  a  king,  though 
subordinate  to  his  own  people,  was  nevertheless  actually  a  king,  and  pro 
perly  so  called.  Now  since  so  many  and  so  great  authors  assert,  that  a 
kingly  government  both  in  name  and  thing  may  very  well  subsist  even 
where  the  people,  though  they  do  not  ordinarily  exercise  the  supreme 
power,  yet  have  it  actually  residing  in  them,  and  exercise  it  upon  occa 
sion  ;  be  not  you  of  so  mean  a  soul  as  to  fear  the  downfall  of  grammar,  anr* 
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the  confusion  of  the  signification  of  words  to  that  degree,  as  to  betray  the 
liberty  of  mankind,  and  the  state,  rather  than  your  glossary  should  not 
hold  water.  And  know  for  the  future,  that  words  must  be  conformable  to 
things,  not  things  to  words.  By  this  means  you  will  have  more  wit,  and 
not  run  on  in  infinitum,  which  now  you  are  afraid  of.  "  It  was  to  no  pur 
pose  then  for  Seneca,"  you  say,  "  to  describe  those  three  forms  of  govern 
ment,  as  he  has  done."  Let  Seneca  do  a  thing  to  no  purpose,  so  we  enjoy 
our  liberty.  And  if  I  mistake  us  not,  we  are  other  sort  of  men,  than  to  be 
enslaved  by  Seneca's  flowers.  And  yet  Seneca,  though  he  says,  that  the 
sovereign  power  in  a  kingly  government  resides  in  a  single  person,  says 
withal,  that  "  the  power  is  the  people's,"  and  by  them  committed  to  the 
king  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  not  for  their  ruin  and  destruction  ;  and 
that  the  people  has  not  given  him  a  propriety  in  it,  but  the  use  of  it.  "  Kings 
at  this  rate,"  you  say,  "do  not  reign  by  God  but  by  the  people."  As  if 
God  did  not  so  overrule  the  people,  that  they  set  up  such  kings,  as  it 
pleases  God.  Since  Justinian  himself  openly  acknowledges,  that  the 
Roman  emperors  derived  their  authority  from  that  "  royal  law,  whereby  the 
people  granted  to  them  and  vested  in  them  all  their  own  power  and  autho 
rity."  But  how  oft  shall  we  repeat  these  things  over  and  over  again  ? 
Then  you  take  upon  you  to  intermeddle  with  the  constitution  of  our  go 
vernment,  in  which  you  are  no  way  concerned,  who  are  both  a  stranger 
and  a  foreigner ;  but  it  shows  your  sauciness,  and  want  of  good  manners. 
Come  then,  let  us  hear  your  solecisms,  like  a  busy  coxcomb  as  you  are. 
You  tell  us,  but  it  is  in  false  Latin,  "  that  what  those  desperadoes  say,  is 
only  to  deceive  the  people."  You  rascal!  was  it  not  for  this  that  you,  a 
renegado  grammarian,  were  so  forward  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of 
our  government,  that  you  might  introduce  your  solecisms  and  barbarisms 
amongst  us  ?  But  say,  how  have  we  deceived  the  people  ?  "  The  form  of 
government  which  they  have  set  up,  is  not  popular,  but  military."  This  is 
what  that  herd  of  fugitives  and  vagabonds  hired  you  to  write.  So  that  I 
shall  not  trouble  myself  to  answer  you,  who  bleat  what  you  know  nothing 
of,  but  I  will  answer  them  that  hired  you.  "  Who  excluded  the  lords 
from  parliament,  was  it  the  people  ?"  Ay,  it  was  the  people ;  and  in  so 
doing  they  threw  an  intolerable  yoke  of  slavery  from  off  their  necks.  Those 
very  soldiers,  who  you  say  did  it,  were  not  foreigners,  but  our  own  country 
men,  and  a  great  part  of  the  people  ;  and  they  did  it  with  the  consent,  and 
at  the  desire,  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  not  without  the 
authority  of  the  parliament  neither.  "  Was  it  the  people  that  cut  off  part 
of  the  house  of  commons,  forcing  some  away  ?"  &c.  Yes,  I  say,  it  was  the 
people.  For  whatever  the  better  and  sounder  part  of  the  senate  did,  in 
which  the  true  power  of  the  people  resided,  why  may  not  the  people  be 
said  to  have  done  it  ?  What  if  the  greater  part  of  the  senate  should  choose 
to  be  slaves,  or  to  expose  the  government  to  sale,  ought  not  the  lesser 
number  to  interpose,  and  endeavour  to  retain  their  liberty,  if  it  be  in  their 
power?  "  But  the  officers  of  the  army  and  their  soldiers  did  it."  And  we 
are  beholden  to  those  officers  for  not  being  wanting  to  the  state,  but  repel 
ling  the  tumultuary  violence  of  the  citizens  and  mechanics  of  London,  who 
like  that  rabble  that  appeared  for  Clodius,  had  but  a  little  before  beset  the 
very  parliament  house  ?  Do  you  therefore  call  the  right  of  the  parliament, 
to  whom  it  properly  and  originally  belongs,  to  take  care  of  the  liberty  of 
the  people  both  in  peace  and  war,  a  military  power  ?  But  it  is  no  wonder 
that  those  traitors  that  have  dictated  these  passages  to  you,  should  talk  at 
that  rate ;  so  that  profligate  faction  of  Antony  and  his  adherents  used  to 
call  the  senate  of  Rome,  when  they  armed  themselves  against  the  enemies 
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of  their  country,  The  camp  of  Ppmpey.  And  now  I  am  glad  to  under 
stand,  that  they  of  your  party  envy  Cromwell,  that  most  valiant  general 
of  our  army,  for  undertaking  that  expedition  in  Ireland,  (so  acceptable  to 
Almighty  God,)  surrounded  with  a  joyful  crowd  of  his  friends,  and  prose 
cuted  with  the  wellr wishes  of  the  people,  and  the  prayers  of  all  good  men : 
for  I  question  not  but  at  the  news  of  his  many  victories  there,  they  are  by 
this  time  burst  with  spleen.  I  pass  by  many  of  your  impertinencies  con 
cerning  the  Roman  soldiers.  What  follows  is  most  notoriously  false :  "  The 
power  of  the  people,"  say  you,  "  ceases  where  there  is  a  king."  By  what 
law  of  right  is  that?  Since  it  is  known,  that  almost  all  kings,  of  what 
nations  soever,  received  their  authority  from  the  people  upon  certain  con 
ditions;  which  if  the  king  do  not  perform,  I  wish  you  would  inform  us, 
why  that  power,  which  was  but  a  trust,  should  not  return  to  the  people,  as 
well  from  a  king,  as  from  a  consul,  or  any  other  magistrate.  For  when 
you  tell  us,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  you  do  but  trifle  with 
us ;  for  the  safety  of  the  public  is  equally  concerned,  whether  it  be  from  a 
King,  or  from  a  Senate,  or  from  a  Triumvirate,  that  the  power  wherewith 
they  were  entrusted  reverts  to  the  people,  upon  their  abuse  of  it ;  and  yet 
you  yourself  grant,  that  it  may  so  revert  from  all  sorts  of  magistrates,  a  king 
only  excepted.  Certainly,  if  no  people  in  their  right  wits  ever  committed 
the  government  either  to  a  king,  or  other  magistrates,  for  any  other  pur 
pose  than  for  the  common  good  of  them  all,  there  can  be  no  reason  why, 
to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  them  all,  they  may  not  as  well  take  it  back 
again  from  a  king,  as  from  other  governors;  nay,  and  it  may  with  far 
greater  ease  be  taken  from  one,  than  from  many.  And  to  invest  any  mortal 
creature  with  a  power  over  themselves,  on  any  other  terms  than  upon  trust, 
were  extreme  madness ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  any  people  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  who  had  freedom  of  will,  were  ever  so  miserably  silly,  as 
either  to  part  with  the  power  for  ever,  and  to  all  purposes,  or  to  revoke  it 
from  those  whom  they  had  entrusted  with  it,  but  upon  most  urgent  and 
weighty  reasons.  If  dissensions,  if  civil  wars,  are  occasioned  thereby,  there 
cannot  any  right  accrue  from  thence  to  the  king,  to  retain  that  power  by  force 
of  arms,  which  the  people  challenge  from  him  as  their  own.  Whence  it 
follows,  that  what  you  say,  and  we  do  not  deny,  that  "  governors  are  not 
likely  to  be  changed,"  is  true  with  respect  to  the  people's  prudence,  not  the 
king's  right ;  but  that  therefore  they  ought  never  to  be  changed,  upon  no 
occasion  whatsoever,  that  does  not  follow  by  no  means;  nor  have  you 
hitherto  alleged  any  thing,  or  made  appear  any  right  of  kings  to  the  con 
trary,  but  that  all  the  people  concurring,  they  may  lawfully  be  deposed, 
when  unfit  for  government;  provided  it  may  be  done,  as  it  has  been  often 
done  in  your  own  country  of  France,  without  any  tumults  or  civil  wars. 

Since  therefore  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  not  that  of  a  tyrant,  is  the 
supreme  law  ;  and  consequently  ought  to  be  alleged  on  the  people's  behalf 
against  a  tyrant,  and  not  for  him  against  them  :  you  that  go  about  to  pervert 
so  sacred  and  so  glorious  a  law,  with  your  fallacies  and  jugglings  ;  you  who 
would  have  this  supreme  law,  and  which  of  all  others  is  most  beneficial  to 
mankind,  to  serve  only  for  the  impunity  of  tyrants;  let  me  tell  you,  (since 
you  call  us  Englishmen  so  often  inspired,  and  enthusiasts  and  prophets,)  let 
me,  I  say,  be  so  far  a  prophet,  as  to  tell  you,  that  the  vengeance  of  God 
and  man  hangs  over  your  head  for  so  horrid  a  crime  ;  although  your  sub 
jecting  all  mankind  to  tyranny,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  which  in  effect  is  no 
better  than  condemning  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  is  in  itself 
part  of  its  own  vengeance ;  and  whithersoever  you  fly,  and  wheresoever 
you  wander,  will  first  or  last  pursue  you  with  its  furies,  and  overtake  you, 
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ana  cau^e  you  to  rave  worse  than  you  do  at  present.  I  come  now  to  your 
second  argument,  which  is  not  unlike  the  first:  If  the  people  may  resume 
their  liberty,  "there  would  be  no  difference,"  say  you,  "betwixt  a  popular 
state  and  a  kingdom  ;  but  that  in  a  kingdom  one  man  rules,  and  in  a  popular 
state  many."  And  what  if  that  were  true  ;  would  the  state  have  any  pre 
judice  by  it  ?  But  you  yourself  tell  us  of  other  differences  that  would  be 
notwithstanding;  to  wit,  of  " time  and  succession;  for  in  popular  states, 
the  magistrates  are  generally  chosen  yearly ;"  whereas  kings,  if  they  behave 
themselves  well,  are  perpetual ;"  and  in  most  kingdoms  there  is  a  succes 
sion  in  the  same  family.  But  let  them  differ  from  one  another,  or  not  dif 
fer,  I  regard  not  those  petty  things :  in  this  they  agree,  that  when  the  public 
good  requires  it,  the  people  may,  without  doing  injury  to  any,  resume  that 
power  for  the  public  safety,  which  they  committed  to  another  for  that  end 
and  purpose.  "  But  according  to  the  royal  law,  by  the  Romans  so  called, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  institutes,  the  people  of  Rome  granted  all  their 
power  and  authority  to  the  prince."  They  did  so  by  compulsion  ;  the  em 
peror  being  willing  to  ratify  their  tyranny  by  the  authority  of  a  law.  But 
of  this  we  have  spoken  before ;  and  their  own  lawyers,  commenting  upon 
this  place  in  the  institutes,  confess  as  much.  So  that  we  make  no  question 
but  the  people  may  revoke  what  they  were  forced  to  grani,  and  granted 
against  their  wills.  But  most  rational  it  is  to  suppose,  that  the  people  of 
Rome  transferred  no  other  power  to  the  prince,  than  they  had  before  granted 
to  their  own  magistrates ;  and  that  was  a  power  to  govern  according  to  law, 
and  a  revocable,  not  an  absurd,  tyrannical  power.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
emperors  assumed  the  consular  dignity,  and  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo 
ple  ;  but  after  Julius  CaBsar,  not  one  of  them  pretended  to  the  dictatorship  : 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  they  used  to  adore  the  people,  as  I  have  said  already 
out  of  Tacitus  and  Claudian.  But  "  as  heretofore  many  private  persons 
have  sold  themselves  into  slavery,  so  a  whole  nation  may."  Thou  jailbird 
of  a  knight,  thou  day-spirit,  thou  everlasting  scandal  to  thy  native  country ! 
The  most  despicable  slaves  in  the  world  ought  to  abhor  and  spit  upon  such 
a  factor  for  slavery,  such  a  public  pander  as  thou  art.  Certainly  if  people 
had  so  enslaved  themselves  to  kings,  then  might  kings  turn  them  over  to 
other  masters,  or  sell  them  for  money,  and  yet  we  know  that  kings  cannot 
so  much  as  alienate  the  demesnes  of  the  crown :  and  shall  he,  that  has  but 
the  crown,  and  the  revenues  that  belong  to  it,  as  an  usufructuary,  and  those 
given  him  by  the  people,  can  he  be  said  to  have,  as  it  were,  purchased  the 
people,  and  made  them  his  propriety  ?  Though  you  were  bored  through 
both  ears,  and  went  barefoot,  you  would  not  be  so  vile  and  despicable,  so 
much  more  contemptible  than  all  slaves,  as  the  broaching  such  a  scandalous 
doctrine  as  this  makes  you.  But  go  on,  and  punish  yourself  for  your 
rogueries  as  now  you  do,  though  against  your  will.  You  frame  a  long  dis 
course  of  the  law  of  war ;  which  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  this  place  :  for 
neither  did  Charles  conquer  us ;  and  for  his  ancestors,  if  it  were  never  so 
much  granted  that  they  did,  yet  have  they  often  renounced  their  title  as 
conquerors.  And  certain  it  is,  that  we  were  never  so  conquered,  but  that 
as  we  swore  allegiance  to  them,  so  they  swore  to  maintain  our  laws,  and 
govern  by  them:  which  laws,  when  Charles  had  notoriously  violated,  taken 
in  what  capacity  you  will,  as  one  who  had  formerly  been  a  conqueror,  or 
was  now  a  perjured  king,  we  subdued  him  by  force,  he  himself  having 
begun  with  us  first.  And  according  to  your  own  opinion,  "  Whatever  is 
acquired  by  war,  becomes  his  property  that  acquired  it."  So  that  how  full 
soever  you  are  of  words,  how  impertinent  soever  a  babbler,  whatever  you 
prate,  how  great  a  noise  soever  you  make,  what  quotations  soever  out  of 
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the  rabbins,  though  you  make  yourself  never  so  hoarse,  to  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  assure  yourself,  that  nothing  of  it  makes  for  the  king,  he  being  now 
conquered ;  but  all  for  us,  who  by  God's  assistance  are  conquerors. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

To  avoid  two  very  great  inconveniencies,  and,  considering  your  own 
weight,very  weighty  ones  indeed,  you  denied  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that 
the  people's  power  was  superior  to  that  of  the  king ;  for  if  that  should  be 
granted,  kings  must  provide  themselves  of  some  other  name,  because  the 
people  would  indeed  be  king,  and  some  divisions  in  your  system  of  politics 
would  be  confounded :  the  first  of  which  inconveniencies  would  thwart 
with  your  dictionary,  and  the  latter  overthrow  your  politics.  To  these  I 
have  given  such  an  answer  as  shows,  that  though  our  own  safety  and  liberty 
were  the  principal  things  I  aimed  the  preservation  of,  yet  withal,  I  had 
some  consideration  of  salving  your  dictionary,  and  your  politics.  "  Now," 
say  you,  "  I  will  prove  by  other  arguments,  that  a  king  cannot  be  judged 
by  his  own  subjects ;  of  which  arguments  this  shall  be  the  greatest  and 
most  convincing,  that  a  king  has  no  peer  in  his  kingdom."  What!  Can 
a  king  have  no  peer  in  his  kingdom  ?  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  those 
twelve  ancient  peers  of  the  kings  of  France  ?  Are  they  fables  and  trifles  ? 
Are  they  called  so  in  vain,  and  in  mock  only  ?  Have  a  care  how  you  af 
front  those  principal  men  of  that  kingdom ;  who  if  they  are  not  the  king's 
peers,  as  they  are  called,  I  am  afraid  your  dictionary,  which  is  the  only 
thin<*  you  are  concerned  for,  will  be  found  more  faulty  in  France  than  in 
England.  But  go  to,  let  us  hear  your  demonstration,  that  a  king  has  no 
peer  in  his  own  kingdom.  "  Because,"  say  you,  "  the  people  of  Rome, 
when  they  had  banished  their  king,  appointed  not  one,  but  two  consuls : 
and  the  reason  was,  that  if  one  should  transgress  the  laws,  his  colleague 
might  be  a  check  to  him."  There  could  hardly  have  been  devised  any 
thing  more  silly :  how  came  it  to  pass  then,  that  but  one  of  the  consuls  had 
the  bundles  of  rods  carried  before  him,  and  not  both,  if  two  were  appointed, 
that  each  might  have  a  power  over  the  other  ?  And  what  if  both  had  con 
spired  against  the  commonwealth?  Would  not  the  case  then  be  the  very 
same  that  it  would  have  been,  if  one  consul  only  had  been  appointed  with 
out  a  colleague  ?  But  we  know  very  well,  that  both  consuls,  and  all  other 
magistrates,  were  bound  to  obey  the  senate,  whenever  the  senate  and  the 
people  saw,  that  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  so  required.  We  have 
a  famous  instance  of  that  in  the  decemvirs,  who  though  they  were  invested 
with  the  power  of  consuls,  and  were  the  chief  magistrates,  yet  the  authority 
of  the  senate  reduced  them  all,  though  they  struggled  to  retain  their  govern 
ment.  Nay,  we  read  that  some  consuls,  before  they  went  out  of  office,  had 
been  declared  enemies,  and  arms  have  been  taken  up  against  them ;  for  in 
those  days  no  man  looked  upon  him  as  a  consul,  who  acted  as  an  enemy. 
So  war  was  waged  against  Antony,  though  a  consul,  by  authority  of  the 
senate  ;  in  which  being  worsted,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death,  but  that 
Octavius,  affecting  the  empire,  sided  with  him  to  subvert  the  common 
wealth.  Now  whereas  you  say,  "that  it  is  a  property  peculiar  to  kingly 
majesty,  that  the  power  resides  in  a  single  person ;"  that  is  but  a  loose  ex 
pression,  like  the  rest  of  what  you  say,  and  is  contradicted  by  yourself  a 
little  after:  "for  the  Hebrew  judges,"  you  say,  "ruled  as  long  as  they 
lived,  and  there  was  but  one  of  them  at  a  time ;  the  Scripture  also  call,? 
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them  kings  :  and  yet  they  were  accountable  to  the  great  council."  Thus 
we  see,  that  an  itch  of  vain  glory,  in  being  thought  to  have  said  all  that 
cansbe  said,  makes  you  hardly  say  any  thing  but  contradictions.  Then  I 
ask,  what  kind  of  government  that  was  in  the  Roman  empire,  when  some 
times  two,  sometimes  three  emperors,  reigned  all  at  once  ?  Do  you  reckon 
them  to  have  been  emperors,  that  is,  kings,  or  was  it  an  aristocracy,  or  a 
triumvirate  ?  Or  will  you  deny,  that  the  Roman  empire  under  Antoninus 
and  Verus,  under  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  under  Constantine  and  Lici- 
nius,  was  still  but  one  entire  empire  ?  If  these  princes  were  not  kings, 
your  three  forms  of  government  will  hardly  hold ;  if  they  were,  then  it  is 
not  an  essential  property  of  a  kingly  government,  to  reside  in  a  single  per 
son.  "  If  one  of  these  offend,"  say  you,  "  then  may  the  other  refer  the 
matter  to  the  senate,  or  the  people,  where  he  may  be  accused  and  con 
demned."  And  does  not  the  senate  and  the  people  then  judge,  when  the 
matter  is  so  referred  to  them  ?  So  that  if  you  will  give  any  credit  to  your 
self,  there  needs  not  one  colleague  to  judge  another.  Such  a  miserable  ad 
vocate  as  you,  if  you  were  not  so  wretched  a  fellow  as  ^DU  are,  would  de 
serve  compassion  ;  you  lie  every  way  so  open  to  blows,  that  if  one  were 
minded  for  sport's  sake  to  make  a  pass  at  any  part  of  you,  he  could  hardly 
miss,  let  him  aim  where  he  would.  "It  is  ridiculous,"  say  you,  "  to 
imagine,  that  a  king  will  ever  appoint  judges  to  condemn  himself."  But  I 
can  tell  you  of  an  emperor,  that  was  no  ridiculous  person,  but  an  excellent 
prince,  and  that  was  Trajan,  who,  when  he  delivered  a  dagger  to  a  certain 
Roman  magistrate,  as  the  custom  was,  that  being  the  badge  of  his  office, 
frequently  thus  admonished  him,  "Take  this  sword,  and  use  it  for  me,  if  I 
do  as  I  ought ;  if  otherwise,  against  me  :  for  miscarriages  in  the  supreme 
magistrate  are  less  excusable."  This  Dion  and  Aurelius  Victor  say  of 
him.  You  see  here,  that  a  worthy  emperor  appointed  one  to  judge  himself, 
though  he  did  not  make  him  equal.  Tiberius  perhaps  might  have  said  as 
much  out  of  vanity  and  hypocrisy  ;  but  it  is  almost  a  crime  to  imagine,  that 
so  good  and  virtuous  a  prince  as  Trajan,  did  not  really  speak  as  he  thought, 
and  according  to  what  he  apprehended  right  and  just.  How  much  more 
reasonable  was  it,  that  though  he  were  superior  to  the  senate  in  power, 
and  might,  if  he  would,  have  refused  to' yield  them  any  obedience,  yet  he 
actually  did  obey  them,  as  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  ought  to  do,  and  ac 
knowledged  their  right  in  the  government  to  be  superior  to  his  own  !  For 
so  Pliny  tells  us  in  his  Panegyric,  "  The  senate  both  desired  and  com 
manded  you  to  be  consul  a  fourth  time ;  you  may  know  by  the  obedience 
you  pay  them,  that  this  is  no  word  of  flattery,  but  of  power."  And  a  little 
after,  "  This  is  the  design  you  aim  at,  to  restore  our  lost  liberty."  And 
Trajan  was  not  of  that  mind  alone ;  the  senate  thought  so  too,  and  were 
of  opinion,  that  their  authority  was  indeed  supreme :  for  they  that  could 
command  their  emperor,  might  judge  him.  So  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure 
lius,  when  Cassius  governor  of  Syria  endeavoured  to  get  the  empire  from  him, 
referred  himself  either  to  the  senate,  or  the  people  of  Rome,  and  declared 
himself  ready  to  lay  down  the  government,  if  they  would  have  it  so.  Now 
how  should  a  man  determine  of  the  right  of  kings  better  and  more  truly, 
than  ou*  of  the  very  mouths  of  the  best  of  kings  ?  Indeed  every  good 
king  accounts  either  the  senate,  or  the  people,  not  only  equal,  but  superior 
to  himself  by  the  law  of  nature.  But  a  tyrant  being  by  nature  inferior  to 
all  men,  every  one  that  is  stronger  than  he,  ought  to  be  accounted  not  only 
his  equal,  but  superior :  for  as  heretofore  nature  taught  men  from  force  and 
violence  to  betake  themselves  to  laws ;  so  wherever  the  laws  are  set  at 
naught,  the  same  dictate  of  nature  must  necessarily  prompt  us  to  betake 
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ourselves  to  force  again.  "  Td  be  of  this  opinion,"  says  Cicero  pro  Sestio, 
"is  a  sign  of  wisdom ;  to  put  it  in  practice  argues  courage  and  resolution  ; 
and  to  do  both,  is  the  effect  of  virtue  in  its  perfection."  Let  this  stand 
then  as  a  settled  maxim  of  the  law  of  nature,  never  to  be  shaken  by  any 
artifices  of  flatterers,  that  the  senate,  or  the  people,  are  superior  to  kings, 
be  they  good  or  bad :  which  is  but  what  you  yourself  do  in  effect  confess, 
when  you  tell  us,  that  the  authority  of  kings  was  derived  from  the  people. 
For  that  power,  which  they  transferred  to  princes,  doth  yet  naturally,  or, 
as  I  may  say,  virtually  reside  in  themselves  notwithstanding :  for  so  natural 
causes  that  produce  any  effect  by  a  certain  eminency  of  operation,  do  al 
ways  retain  more  of  their  own  virtue  and  energy  than  they  impart ;  nor  do 
they,  by  communicating  to  others,  exhaust  themselves.  You  see,  the  closer 
we  keep  to  nature,  the  more  evidently  does  the  people's  power  appear  to 
be  above  that  of  the  prince.  And  this  is  likewise  certain,  that  the  people 
do  not  freely,  and  of  choice,  settle  the  government  in  the  king  absolutely, 
so  as  to  give  him  a  propriety  in  it,  nor  by  nature  can  do  so  ;  but  only  for 
the  public  safety  and  liberty,  which,  when  the  king  ceases  to  take  care  of, 
then  the  people  in  effect  have  given  him  nothing  at  all :  for  nature  says, 
the  people  gave  it  him  to  a  particular  end  and  purpose ;  which  end,  if 
neither  nature  nor  the  people  can  attain,  the  people's  gift  becomes  no  more 
valid  than  any  other  void  covenant  or  agreement. 

These  reasons  prove  very  fully,  that  the  people  are  superior  to  the  king ; 
and  so  your  "  greatest  and  most  convincing  argument,  that  a  king  cannot 
be  judged  by  his  people,  because  he  has  no  peer  in  his  kingdom,"  nor 
any  superior,  falls  to  the  ground.  For  you  take  that  for  granted,  which  we 
by  no  means  allow.  "  In  a  popular  state,"  say  you,  "  the  magistrates 
being  appointed  by  the  people,  may  likewise  be  punished  for  their  crimes 
by  the  people :  in  an  aristocracy  the  senators  may  be  punished  by  their 
colleagues:  but  it  is  a  prodigious  thing  to  proceed  criminally  against  a 
king  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  make  him  plead  for  his  life."  What  can 
you  conclude  from  hence,  but  that  they  who  set  up  kings  over  them,  are 
the  most  miserable  and  most  silly  people  in  the  world  ?  But,  I  pray,  what 
is  the  reason  why  the  people  may  not  punish  a  king  that  becomes  a  male 
factor,  as  well  as  they  may  popular  magistrates  and  senators  in  an  aristo 
cracy?  Do  you  think  that  all  they  who  live  under  a  kingly  government, 
were  so  strangely  in  love  with  slavery,  as  when  they  might  be  free,  to 
choose  vassalage,  and  to  put  themselves  all  and  entirely  under  the  domi 
nion  of  one  man,  who  often  happens  to  be  an  ill  man,  and  often  a  fool,  so 
as  whatever  cause  might  be,  to  leave  themselves  no  refuge  in,  no  relief 
from,  the  laws  nor  the  dictates  of  nature,  against  the  tyranny  of  a  most  out 
rageous  master,  when  such  a  one  happens?  Why  do  they  then  tender 
conditions  to  their  kings,  when  they  first  enter  upon  their  government,  and 
prescribe  laws  for  them  to  govern  by?  Do  they  do  this  to  be  trampled 
upon  the  more,  and  be  the  more  laughed  to  scorn  ?  Can  it  be  ima 
gined,  that  a  whole  people  would  ever  so  villify  themselves,  depart  from 
their  own  interest  to  that  degree,  be  so  wanting  to  themselves,  as  to  place 
all  their  hopes  in  one  man,  and  he  very  often  the  most  vain  person  of  them 
all  ?  To  what  end  do  they  require  an  oath  of  their  kings,  not  to  act  any 
thing  contrary  to  law?  We  must  suppose  them  to  do  this,  that  (poor 
creatures !)  they  may  learn  to  their  sorrow,  that  kings  only  may  commit 
perjury  with  impunity.  This  is  what  your  own  wicked  conclusions  hold 
forth.  "  If  a  king,  that  is  elected,  promise  any  thing  to  his  people  upon 
oath,  which  if  he  would  not  have  sworn  to,  perhaps  they  would  not  have 
•;hose  him,  yet  if  he  refuse  to  perform  that  promise,  he  falls  not  under  the 
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people's  censure.  Nay,  though  he  swear  to  his  subjects  at  his  election, 
that  he  will  administer  justice  to  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  king 
dom  ;  and  that  if  he  do  not,  they  shall  be  discharged  of  their  allegiance, 
and  himself  ipso  facto  cease  to  be  their  king ;  yet  if  he  break  this  oath,  it 
is  God  and  not  man  that  must  require  it  of  him."  I  have  transcribed  these 
lines,  not  for  their  elegance,  for  they  are  barbarously  expressed ;  nor  be 
cause  I  think  there  needs  any  answer  to  them,  for  they  answer  themselves, 
they  explode  and  damn  themselves  by  their  notorious  falsehood  and  loath 
someness  :  but  I  did  it  to  recommend  you  to  kings  for  your  great  merits ; 
that  among  so  many  places  as  there  are  at  a  court,  they  may  put  you  into 
some  preferment  or  office  that  may  be  fit  for  you.  Some  are  princes'  secre 
taries,  some  their  cup-bearers,  some  masters  of  the  revels :  I  think  you  had 
best  be  master  of  the  perjuries  to  some  of  them.  You  shall  not  be  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  you  are  too  much  a  clown  for  that;  but  their  treachery 
and  perfidiousness  shall  be  under  your  care. 

But  that  men  may  see  you  are  both  a  fool  and  a  knave  to  the  highest  de 
gree,  let  us  consider  these  last  assertions  of  yours  a  little  more  narrowly: 
"A  king,"  say  you,  "  though  he  swear  to  his  subjects  at  his  election,  that 
he  will  govern  according  to  law,  and  that  if  he  do  not,  they  shall  be  dis 
charged  of  their  allegiance,  and  he  himself  ipso  facto  cease  to  be  their 
king;  yet  can  he  not  be  deposed  or  punished  by  them."  Why  not  a  king, 
I  pray,  as  well  as  popular  magistrates?  because  in  a  popular  state,  the 
people  do  not  transfer  all  their  power  to  the  magistrates.  And  do  they,  in 
the  case  that  you  have  put,  vest  it  all  in  the  king,  when  they  place  him  in 
the  government  upon  those  terms  expressly,  to  hold  it  no  longer  than  he 
uses  it  well?  Therefore  it  is  evident,  that  a  king  sworn  to  observe  the 
laws,  if  he  transgress  them,  may  be  punished  and  deposed,  as  well  as 
popular  magistrates.  So  that  you  can  make  no  more  use  of  that  invincible 
argument  of  the  people's  transferring  all  their  right  and  power  to  the  prince ; 
you  yourself  have  battered  it  down  with  your  own  engines. 

Hear  now  another  most  powerful  and  invincible  argument  of  his,  why 
subjects  cannot  judge  their  kings,  "  because  he  is  bound  by  no  law,  being 
himself  the  sole  lawgiver."  Which  having  been  proved  already  to  be 
most  false,  Jhis  great  reason  comes  to  nothing,  as  well  as  the  former.  But 
the  reason  why  princes  have  but  seldom  been  proceeded  against  for  per 
sonal  and  private  crimes,  as  whoredom,  and  adultery,  and  the  like,  is  not 
because  they  could  not  justly  be  punished  even  for  such,  but  lest  the  people 
should  receive  more  prejudice  through  disturbances  that  might  be  occa 
sioned  by  the  king's  death,  and  the  change  of  a/Fairs,  than  they  would  be 
profited  by  the  punishment  of  one  man  or  two.  But  when  they  begin  to 
be  universally  injurious  and  insufferable,  it  has  always  been  the  opinion 
of  all  nations,  that  then,  being  tyrants,  it  is  lawful  to  put  them  to  death 
any  how,  condemned  or  uncondemned.  Hence  Cicero,  in  his  Second 
Philippic,  says  thus  of  those  that  killed  Csesar,  "they  were  the  first  that 
ran  through  with  their  swords,  not  a  man  who  affected  to  be  king,  but  who 
was  actuary  settled  in  the  government ;  which,  as  it  was  a  worthy  and 
godlike  action,  so  it  is  set  before  us  for  our  imitation."  How  unlike  are 
you  to  him!  "  Murder,  adultery,  injuries,  are  not  regal  and  public,  but 
private  and  personal  crimes."  Well  said,  parasite!  you  have  obliged  all 
pimps  and  profligates  in  courts  by  this  expression.  How  ingeniously  do 
you  act  both  the  parasite  and  the  pimp  with  the  same  breath!  "  A  king 
that  is  an  adulterer,  or  a  murderer,  may  yet  govern  well,  and  consequently 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  because,  together  with  his  life,  he  must  lose 
his  kingdom;  and  it  was  never  yet  allowed  by  God's  laws,  or  man's, 
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that  for  one  and  the  same  crime,  a  man  was  to  be  punished  twice."  Infa 
mous  foul-mouth  wretch !  By  the  same  reason  the  magistrates  in  a  popular 
state,  or  in  an  aristocracy,  ought  never  to  be  put  to  death,  for  fear  of  double 
punishment ;  no  judge,  no  senator  must  die  for  they  must  lose  their  magis 
tracy  too,  as  well  as  their  lives.  As  you  have  endeavoured  to  take  all 
power  out  of  the  people's  hands,  and  vest  it  in  the  king,  so  you  would  all 
majesty  too :  a  delegated  translatitious  majesty  we  allow,  but  that  majesty 
does  chiefly  and  primarily  reside  in  him,  you  can  no  more  prove,  than  you 
can  that  power  and  authority  does.  "  A  king,''  you  say,  "  cannot  com 
mit  treason  against  his  people,  but  a  people  may  against  their  king."  And 
yet  a  king  is  what  he  is  for  the  people  only,  not  the  people  for  him.  Hence 
I  infer,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
must  needs  have  greater  power  than  the  king.  This  you  deny,  and  begin 
to  cast  up  accounts.  "  He  is  of  greater  power  than  any  one,  than  any  two, 
than  any  three,  than  any  ten,  than  any  hundred,  than  any  thousand,  than 
any  ten  thousand:"  be  it  so,  "  he  is  of  more  power  than  half  the  people." 
I  will  not  deny  that  neither;  "  add  now  half  of  the  other  half,  will  he  not 
have  more  power  than  all  those?"  Not  at  all.  Go  on,  why  do  you  take 
away  the  board?  Do  you  not  understand  progression  in  arithmetic?  He 
begins  to  reckon  after  another  manner.  "  Has  not  the  king,  and  the  no 
bility  together,  more  power?"  No,  Mr.  Changeling,  I  deny  that  too.  If 
by  the  nobility,  whom  you  style  optimates,  you  mean  the  peers  only ;  for  it 
may  happen  that  amongst  the  whole  number  of  them,  there  may  not  be 
one  man  deserving  that  appellation :  for  it  often  falls  out,  that  there  are 
better  and  wiser  men  than  they  amongst  the  commons,  whom  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  greater  or  the  better  part  of  the  people,  I  should  not  scruple 
to  call  by  the  name  of,  and  take  them  for,  all  the  people.  "  But  if  the 
king  is  not  superior  in  power  to  all  the  people  together,  he  is  then  a  king 
but  of  single  persons,  he  is  not  the  king  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people." 
You  say  well,  no  more  he  is,  unless  they  are  content  he  should  be  so.  Now, 
balance  your  accounts,  and  you  will  find  that  by  miscasting,  you  have 
lost  your  principal.  "  The  English  say,  that  the  right  of  majesty  originally 
and  principally  resides  in  the  people ;  which  principle  would  introduce  a 
confusion  of  all  states."  What,  of  an  aristocracy  and  democracy?  But  let 
that  pass.  What  if  it  should  overthrow  a  gynaBocracy  too  ?  (i.  e.  a  govern 
ment  of  one  or  more  women,)  under  which  state,  or  form  of  government, 
they  say,  you  are  in  danger  of  being  beaten  at  home ;  would  not  the  Eng 
lish  do  you  a  kindness  in  that,  you  sheepish  fellow,  you  ?  But  there  is  no 
hope  of  that.  For  it  is  most  justly  so  ordered,  since  you  would  subject  all 
mankind  to  tyranny  abroad,  that  you  yourself  should  live  in  a  scandalous 
most  unmanlike  slavery  at  home.  "  We  must  tell  you,"  you  say,  "  what 
we  mean  by  the  word  People."  There  are  a  great  many  other  things, 
which  you  stand  more  in  need  of  being  told :  for  of  things  that  more  imme 
diately  concern  you,  you  seem  altogether  ignorant,  and  never  to  have  learnt 
any  thing  but  words  and  letters,  not  to  be  capable  of  any  thing  else.  But 
this  you  think  you  know,  that  by  the  word  people  we  mean  the  common 
people  only,  exclusive  of  the  nobility,  because  we  have  put  down  the 
House  of  Lords.  And  yet  that  very  thing  shows,  that  under  the  word 
people  we  comprehend  all  our  natives,  of  what  order  and  degree  soever; 
in  that  we  have  settled  one  supreme  senate  only,  in  which  the  nobility  also, 
as  a  part  of  the  people,  (not  in  their  own  right,  as  they  did  before ;  but 
representing  those  boroughs  or  counties,  for  which  they  may  be  chose,) 
may  give  their  votes.  Then  you  inveigh  against  the  common  people,  as 
being  "  blind  and  brutish,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  governing ;"  you  say  there 
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is  "  nothing  more  empty,  more  vain,  more  inconstant,  more  uncertain  than 
they."  All  which  is  very  true  of  yourself,  and  it  is  true  likewise  of  the 
rabble,  but  not  of  the  middle  sort,  amongst  whom  the  most  prudent  men, 
and  most  skilful  in  affairs,  are  generally  found ;  others  are  most  commonly 
diverted  either  by  luxury  and  plenty,  or  by  want  and  poverty,  from  virtue, 
and  the  study  of  laws  and  government.  "  There  are  many  ways,"  you 
say,  "  by  which  kings  come  to  the  crown,  so  as  not  to  be  beholden  to  the 
people  at  all  for  it ;"  and  especially,  "  those  that  inherit  a  kingdom."  But 
those  nations  must  certainly  be  slaves,  and  born  to  slavery,  that  acknow 
ledge  any  one  to  be  their  lord  and  master  so  absolutely,  as  that  they  are  his 
inheritance,  and  come  to  him  by  descent,  without  any  consent  of  their 
own  ;  they  deserve  not  the  appellation  of  subjects,  nor  of  freemen,  nor  can 
they  justly  be  reputed  such  ;  nor  are  they  to  be  accounted  as  a  civil  society, 
but  must  be  looked  on  as  the  possessions  and  estate  of  their  lord,  and  his 
family :  for  I  see  no  difference  as  to  the  right  of  ownership  betwixt  them, 
and  slaves,  or  beasts.  Secondly,  "  they  that  come  to  the  crown  by  con 
quest,  cannot  acknowledge  themselves  to  have  received  from  the  people 
the  power  to  usurp."  We  are  not  now  discoursing  of  a  conqueror,  but 
of  a  conquered  king ;  what  a  conqueror  may  lawfully  do,  we  will  discourse 
elsewhere;  do  you  keep  to  your  subject.  But  whereas  you  ascribe  to 
kings  that  ancient  right,  that  masters  of  families  have  over  their  households, 
and  take  an  example  from  thence  of  their  absolute  power ;  I  have  shown 
already  over  and  over,  that  there  is  no  likeness  at  all  betwixt  them.  And 
Aristotle  (whom  you  name  so  often)  if  you  had  read  him,  would  have 
taught  you  as  much  in  the  beginning  of  his  Politics,  where  he  says,  they 
judge  amiss,  that  think  there  is  but  little  difference  betwixt  a  king,  and  a 
master  of  a  family :  "  For  that  there  is  not  a  numerical,  but  a  specifical 
difference  betwixt  a  kingdom  and  a  family."  For  when  villages  grew  to 
be  towns  and  cities,  that  regal  domestic  right  vanished  by  degrees,  and 
was  no  more  owned.  Hence  Diodorus,  in  his  first  book,  says,  that 
anciently  kingdoms  were  transmitted  not  to  the  former  kings'  sons,  but  to 
those  that  had  best  deserved  of  the  people.  And  Justin,  "  Originally," 
says  he,  "  the  government  of  nations,  and  of  countries,  was  by  kings,  who 
were  exalted  to  that  height  of  majesty,  not  by  popular  ambition,  but  for 
their  moderation,  which  commended  them  to  good  men."  Whence  it  is 
manifest,  that,  in  the  very  beginning  of  nations,  that  fatherly  and  heredi 
tary  government  gave  way  to  virtue,  and  the  people's  right :  which  is  the 
most  natural  reason  and  cause,  and  was  the  true  rise  of  kingly  government. 
For  at  first  men  entered  into  societies,  not  that  any  one  might  insult  over 
all  the  rest,  but  that  in  case  any  should  injure  another,  there  might  be  laws 
and  judges  to  protect  them  from  wrong,  or  at  least  to  punish  the  wrong 
doers.  When  men  were  at  first  dispersed  and  scattered  asunder,  some 
wise  and  eloquent  man  persuaded  them  to  enter  into  civil  societies ;  "  that 
he  himself,"  say  you,  "  might  exercise  dominion  over  them,  when  so 
united."  Perhaps  you  meant  this  of  Nimrod,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  tyrant.  Or  else  it  proceeds  from  your  own  malice  only,  and  certainly 
it  cannot  have  been  true  of  those  great  and  generous  spirited  men,  but  is  a 
fiction  of  your  own,  not  warranted  by  any  authority  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
For  all  ancient  writers  tell  us,  that  those  first  instituters  of  communities 
of  men  had  a  regard  to  the  good  and  safety  of  mankind  only,  and  not  to 
any  private  advantages  of  their  own,  or  to  make  themselves  great  or 
powerful. 

One  thing  I  cannot  pass  by,  which  I  suppose  you  intended  for  an  emblem, 
to  set  off  the  rest  of  this  chapter :  "  If  a  consul,"  say  you,  "  had  been  to  be 
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accused  before  his  magistracy  expired,  there  must  have  been  a  dictator 
created  for  that  purpose ;"  though  you  had  said  before,  "  that  for  that  very 
reason  there  were  two  of  them."  Just  so  your  positions  always  agree  with 
one  another,  and  almost  every  page  declares  how  weak  and  frivolous  what 
ever  you  say  or  write  upon  any  subject  is.  "  Under  the  ancient  Saxon 
kings,"  you  say,  "  the  people  were  never  called  to  parliaments."  If  any 
of  our  own  countrymen  had  asserted  such  a  thing,  I  could  easily  have  con 
vinced  him  that  he  was  in  an  error.  But  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  at 
your  mistaking  our  affairs,  because  you  are  a  foreigner.  This  in  effect  is 
all  you  say  of  the  right  of  kings  in  general.  Many  other  things  I  omit,  for 
you  use  many  digressions,  and  put  things  down  that  either  have  no  ground 
at  all,  or  are  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  my  design  is  not  to  vie  with  you 
in  impertinence. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IF  you  had  published  your  own  opinion,  Salmasius,  concerning  the  right 
of  kings  in  general,  without  affronting  any  persons  in  particular,  notwith 
standing  this  alteration  of  affairs  in  England,  as  long  as  you  did  but  use 
your  own  liberty  in  writing  what  yourself  thought  fit,  no  Englishman  could 
have  had  any  cause  to  have  been  displeased  with  you,  nor  would  you  have 
made  good  the  opinion  you  maintain  ever  a  whit  the  less.  For  if  it  be  a 
positive  command  both  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  himself,  "  That  all  men 
whatsoever,  whether  Spaniards,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  English,  or 
Scots,  should  be  subject  to  their  princes,  be  they  good  or  bad,"  which  you 
asserted,  p.  127,  to  what  purpose  was  it  for  you,  who  are  a  foreigner,  and 
unknown  to  us,  to  be  tampering  with  our  laws,  and  to  read  us  lectures  out 
of  them  as  out  of  your  own  papers  and  miscellanies,  which,  be  they  how 
they  will,  you  have  taught  us  already  in  a  great  many  words,  that  they 
ought  to  give  way  to  the  laws  of  God  ?  But  now  it  is  apparent,  that  you 
have  undertaken  the  defence  of  this  royal  cause,  not  so  much  out  of  your 
own  inclination,  as  partly  because  you  were  hired,  and  that  at  a  good  round 
price  too,  considering  how  things  are  with  him  that  set  you  on  work ;  and 
partly,  it  is  like,  out  of  expectation  of  some  greater  reward  hereafter ;  to 
publish  a  scandalous  libel  against  the  English,  who  are  injurious  to  none  of 
their  neighbours,  and  meddle  with  their  own  matters  only.  If  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  that  in  the  case,  is  it  credible,  that  any  man  should  be  so 
impudent  or  so  mad,  as  though  he  be  a  stranger,  and  at  a  great  distance 
from  us,  yet  of  his  own  accord  to  intermeddle  with  our  affairs,  and  side  with 
a  party  ?  What  the  devil  is  it  to  you,  what  the  English  do  amongst  them 
selves  ?  What  would  you  have,  pragmatical  puppy  ?  What  would  you 
be  at  ?  Have  you  no  concerns  of  your  own  at  home  ?  I  wish  you  had  the 
same  concerns  that  that  famous  Olus,  your  fellow-busybody  in  the  Epi 
gram,  had  ;  and  perhaps  so  you  have  ;  you  deserve  them,  I  am  sure.  Or 
did  that  hotspur  your  wife,  who  encouraged  you  to  write  what  you  have 
done  for  outlawed  Charles's  sake,  promise  you  some  profitable  professor's 
place  in  England,  and  God  knows  what  gratifications  at  Charles's  return  ? 
But  assure  yourselves,  my  mistress  and  my  master,  that  England  admits 
neither  of  wolves,  nor  owners  of  wolves :  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  you 
spit  so  much  venom  at  our  English  mastiffs.  It  were  better  for  you  to  re 
turn  to  those  illustrious  titles  of  yours  in  France ;  first  to  that  hunger-starved 
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lordship  of  yours  at  St.  Lou  ;*  and  in  the  next  place,  to  the  sacred  consis 
tory  of  the  most  Christian  king.  Being  a  counsellor  to  the  prince,  you  are 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  your  own  country.  But  I  see  full  well,  that 
she  neither  desires  you,  nor  your  counsel ;  nor  did  it  appear  she  did,  when 
you  were  there  a  few  years  ago,  and  began  to  lick  a  cardinal's  trencher : 
she  is  in  the  right,  by  my  troth,  and  can  very  willingly  suffer  such  a  little 
fellow  as  you,  that  are  but  one  half  of  a  man,  to  run  up  and  down  with 
your  mistress  of  a  wife,  and  your  desks  full  of  trifles  and  fooleries,  till  you 
light  somewhere  or  other  upon  a  stipend,  large  enough  for  a  knight  of  the 
grammar,  or  an  illustrious  critic  on  horseback,  if  any  prince  or  state  has  a 
mind  to  hire  a  vagabond  doctor,  that  is  to  be  sold  at  a  good  round  price. 
But  here  is  one  that  will  bid  for  you ;  whether  you  are  a  merchantable  com 
modity  or  not,  and  what  you  are  worth,  we  shall  see  by  and  by.  You  say, 
"  the  parricides  assert,  that  the  government  of  England  is  not  merely 
kingly,  but  that  it  is  a  mixed  government."  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  coun 
tryman  of  ours  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  days,  a  good  lawyer,  and  a  states 
man,  one  whom  you  yourself  will  not  call  a  parricide,  in  the  beginning  of 
a  book  which  he  wrote  "  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,"  asserts  the 
same  thing,  and  not  of  our  government  only,  but  of  almost  all  others  in  the 
world,  and  that  out  of  Aristotle ;  and  he  says  that  it  is  not  possible,  that 
any  government  should  otherwise  subsist.  But  as  if  you  thought  it  a  crime 
to  say  any  thing,  and  not  unsay  it  again,  you  repeat  your  former  threadbare 
contradictions.  You  say,  "  there  neither  is  nor  ever  was  any  nation,  that 
did  not  understand  by  the  very  name  of  a  king,  a  person  whose  authority 
is  inferior  to  God  alone,  and  who  is  accountable  to  no  other."  And  yet  a 
little  after  you  confess,  "  that  the  name  of  a  king  was  formerly  given  to 
such  powers  and  magistrates,  as  had  not  a  full  and  absolute  right  of  them 
selves,  but  had  a  dependence  upon  the  people,  as  the  suffetes  among  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Hebrew  judges,  the  kings  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
of  Arragon."  Are  you  not  very  consistent  with  yourself?  Then  you 
reckon  up  five  several  sorts  of  monarchies  out  of  Aristotle  ;  in  one  of  which 
only  that  right  obtained,  which  you  say  is  common  to  all  kings.  Concern 
ing  which  I  have  said  already  more  than  once,  that  neither  doth  Aristotle 
give  an  instance  of  any  such  monarchy,  nor  was  there  ever  any  such  in 
being :  the  other  four  he  clearly  demonstrates  that  they  were  bounded  by 
established  laws,  and  the  king's  power  subject  to  those  laws.  The  first  of 
which  four  was  that  of  the  Lacedemonians,  which  in  his  opinion  did  of  all 
others  best  deserve  the  name  of  a  kingdom.  The  second  was  such  as  ob 
tained  among  barbarians,  which  was  lasting,  because  regulated  by  laws, 
and  because  the  people  willingly  submitted  to  it ;  whereas  by  the  same  au 
thor's  opinion  in  his  third  book,  -what  king  soever  retains  the  sovereignty 
against  the  people's  will,  is  no  longer  to  be  accounted  a  king,  but  a  down 
right  tyrant ;  all  which  is  true  likewise  of  his  third  sort  of  kings,  which  he 
calls  jEsymnetes,  who  were  chosen  by  the  people,  and  most  commonly  for 
a  certain  time  only,  and  for  some  particular  purposes,  such  as  the  Roman 
dictators  were.  The  fourth  sort  he  makes  of  such  as  reigned  in  the  heroical 
days,  upon  whom  for  their  extraordinary  merits  the  people  of  their  own  ac 
cord  conferred  the  government,  but  yet  bounded  by  laws  ;  nor  could  these 
retain  the  sovereignty  against  the  will  of  the  people  ;  nor  do  these  four  sorts 
of  kingly  governments  differ,  he  says,  from  tyranny  in  any  thing  else,  but 
only  in  that  these  governments  are  with  the  good  liking  of  the  people,  and 

*  St.  Lou,  in  Latin,  Sanctus  Lupus,  Saint  Wolf,  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  France,  whei 
Salmasius  had  some  small  estate,  and  was  called  so  from  St.  Lupus,  a  German  bist 
who  with  St.  German  came  over  into  Eryjland,  Anno  Dom.  429. 
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that  against  their  will.  The  fifth  sort  of  kingly  government,  which  he  calls 
rta^jSowiteca,  or  absolute  monarchy,  in  which  the  supreme  power  resides  in 
the  king's  person,  which  you  pretend  to  be  the  right  of  all  kings,  is  utterly 
condemned  by  the  philosopher,  as  neither  for  the  good  of  mankind,  nor 
consonant  to  justice  or  nature,  unless  some  people  should  be  content  to  live 
under  such  a  government,  and  withal  confer  it  upon  such  as  excel  all  others 
in  virtue.  These  things  any  man  may  read  in  the  third  book  of  his  Poli 
tics.  But  you,  I  believe,  that  once  in  your  life  you  might  appear  witty  and 
florid,  pleased  yourself  with  making  a  comparison  "  betwixt  these  five  sorts 
of  kingly  government,  and  the  five  zones  of  the  world  ;  betwixt  the  two 
extremes  of  kingly  power,  there  are  three  more  temperate  species  inter 
posed,  as  there  lie  three  zones  betwixt  the  torrid  and  the  frigid."  Pretty 
rogue !  what  ingenious  comparisons  he  always  makes  us !  may  you  for  ever 
be  banished  whither  you  yourself  condemn  an  absolute  kingdom  to  be,  that 
is,  to  the  frigid  zone,  which  when  you  are  there,  will  be  doubly  cold  to 
what  it  was  before.  In  the  meanwhile  we  shall  expect  that  new-fashioned 
sphere  which  you  describe,  from  you  our  modern  Archimedes,  in  which 
there  shall  be  two  extreme  zones,  one  torrid,  and  the  other  frigid,  and  three 
temperate  ones  lying  betwixt.  "  The  kings  of  the  Lacedemonians,  you 
say,  might  lawfully  be  imprisoned,  but  it  was  not  lawful  to  put  them  to 
death."  Why  not?  Because  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  some  foreign 
soldiers,  being  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  thought  it  not  lawful 
to  lead  Agis  to  his  execution,  though  condemned  to  die  ?  And  the  people 
of  Lacedemon  were  displeased  at  his  death,  not  because  condemned  to  die, 
though  a  king,  but  because  he  was  a  good  man  and  popular,  and  had  been 
circumvented  by  a  faction  of  the  great  ones.  Says  Plutarch,  "  Agis  was 
the  first  king  that  was  put  to  death  by  the  ephori ;"  in  which  .words  he 
does  not  pretend  to  tell  us  what  lawfully  might  be  done,  but  what  actually 
was  done.  For  to  imagine  that  such  as  may  lawfully  accuse  a  king,  and 
imprison  him,  may  not  also  lawfully  put  him  to  death,  is  a  childish  con 
ceit.  At  last  you  betake  yourself  to  give  an  account  of  the  right  of  Eng 
lish  kings.  "  There  never  was,"  you  say,  "  but  one  king  in  England." 
This  you  say,  because  you  had  said  before,  "  unless  a  king  be  sole  in  the 
government,  he  cannot  be  a  king."  Which  if  it  be  true,  some  of  them, 
who  I  had  thought  had  been  kings  of  England,  were  not  really  so  ;  for  to 
omit  many  of  our  Saxon  kings,  who  had  either  their  sons  or  their  brothers 
partners  with  them  in  the  government,  it  is  known  that  King  Henry  II.,  of 
the  Norman  race,  reigned  together  with  his  son.  "  Let  them  show,"  say 
you,  "  a  precedent  of  any  kingdom  under  the  government  of  a  single  per 
son,  who  has  not  an  absolute  power :  though  in  some  kingdoms  more  re 
miss,  in  others  more  intense."  Do  you  show  any  power  that  is  absolute, 
and  yet  remiss,  you  ass  ?  is  not  that  power  which  is  absolute,  the  supreme 
power  of  all  ?  How  can  it  then  be  both  supreme  and  remiss  ?  Whatsoever 
kings  you  shall  acknowledge  to  be  invested  with  a  remiss  (or  a  less)  power, 
those  I  will  easily  make  appear  to  have  no  absolute  power ;  and  conse 
quently  to  be  inferior  to  a  people,  free  by  nature,  who  is  both  its  own  law 
giver,  and  can  make  the  regal  power  more  or  less  intense  or  remiss  ;  thai 
is,  greater  or  less.  Whether  the  whole  island  of  Britain  was  anciently  go 
verned  by  kings,  or  no,  is  uncertain.  It  is  most  likely,  that  the  form  of 
their  government  changed  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
Whence  Tacitus  says,  "  the  Britons  anciently  were  under  kings ;  now  the 
great  men  amongst  them  divide  them  into  parties  and  factions."  Wher 
rtie  Romans  left  them,  they  were  about  forty  years  without  kings ;  they 
*"ere  not  always  therefore  under  a  kingly  government,  as  you  say  they 
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were.  But  when  they  were  so,  that  the  kingdom  was  hereditary,  I  posi 
tively  deny ;  which  that  it  was  not,  is  evident  both  from  the  series  of  their 
kings,  and  their  way  of  creating  them ;  for  the  consent  of  the  people  is 
asked  in  express  words. 

When  the  king  has  taken  the  accustomed  oath,  the  archbishop  stepping 
to  every  side  of  the  stage  erected  for  that  purpose,  asks  the  people  four  se 
veral  times  in  these  words,  "  Do  you  consent  to  have  this  man  to  be  your 
king  ?"  Just  as  if  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  Roman  style,  Vultis,  Jubetis 
hunc  Regnare  ?  "  Is  it  your  pleasure,  do  you  appoint  this  man  to  reign  ?" 
Which  would  be  needless,  if  the  kingdom  were  by  the  law  hereditary. 
But  with  kings,  usurpation  passes  very  frequently  for  law  and  right.  You 
go  about  to  ground  Charles's  right  to  the  crown,  who  was  so  often  con 
quered  himself,  upon  the  right  of  conquest.  William,  surnamed  the  Con 
queror,  forsooth,  subdued  us.  But  they  who  are  not  strangers  to  our  history, 
know  full  well,  that  the  strength  of  the  English  nation  was  not  so  broken 
in  that  one  fight  at  Hastings,  but  that  they  might  easily  have  renewed  the 
war.  But  they  chose  rather  to  accept  of  a  king  than  to  be  under  a  con 
queror  and  a  tyrant :  they  swear  therefore  to  William,  to  be  his  liegemen, 
and  he  swears  to  them  at  the  altar,  to  carry  himself  towards  them  as  a  good 
king  ought  to  do  in  all  respects.  When  he  broke  his  word,  and  the  Eng 
lish  betook  themselves  again  to  their  arms,  being  diffident  of  his  strength, 
he  renewed  his  oath  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists,  to  observe  the  ancient 
laws  of  England.  And  therefore,  if  after  that  he  miserably  oppressed  the 
English,  (as  you  say  he  did,)  he  did  it  not  by  right  of  conquest,  but  by 
right  of  perjury.  Besides,  it  is  certain,  that  many  ages  ago,  the  conquerors 
and  conquered  coalesced  into  one  and  the  same  people :  so  that  that  right 
of  conquest,  if  any  such  ever  were,  must  needs  have  been  antiquated  long 
ago.  His  own  words  at  his  death,  which  I  give  you  out  of  a  French  manu 
script  written  at  Caen,  put  all  out  of  doubt,  "I  appoint  no  man  (says  he) 
to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  England. "  By  which  words,  both  his  pretended 
right  of  conquest,  and  the  hereditary  right,  were  disclaimed  at  his  death, 
and  buried  together  with  him. 

I  see  now  that  you  have  gotten  a  place  at  court,  as  I  foretold  you  would ; 
you  are  made  the  king's  chief  treasurer  and  steward  of  his  court  craft :  and 
what  follows,  you  seem  to  write  ex  officio,  as  by  virtue  of  your  office,  mag 
nificent  Sir."  "If  any  preceding  kings,  being  thereunto  compelled  by 
factions  of  great  men,  or  seditions  amongst  the  common  people,  have  re 
ceded  in  some  measure  from  their  right,  that  cannot  prejudice  the  succes 
sor;  but  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  resume  it."  You  say  well ;  if  therefore  at 
any  time  our  ancestors  have  through  neglect  lost  any  thing  that  was  their 
right,  why  should  that  prejudice  us  their  posterity  ?  If  they  would  promise 
for  themselves  to  become  slaves,  they  could  make  no  such  promise  for  us ; 
who  shall  always  retain  the  same  right  of  delivering  ourselves  out  of  slavery, 
that  they  had  of  enslaving  themselves  to  any  whomsoever.  You  wonder 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  king  of  Great  Britain  must  now-a-days  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  kingdom  only ;  whereas  in  all  other 
kingly  governments  in  Christendom,  kings  are  invested  with  a  free  and  ab 
solute  authority.  For  the  Scots,  I  remit  you  to  Buchanan :  for  France, 
your  own  native  country,  to  which  you  seem  to  be  a  stranger,  to  Hotto- 
man's  Franco-Gallia,  and  Girardus  a  French  historian :  for  the  rest,  to 
other  authors,  of  whom  none  that  I  know  of  were  Independents :  out  oi 
whom  you  might  have  learned  a  quite  other  lesson  concerning  the  right  of 
kings,  than  what  you  teach.  Not  being  able  to  prove  that  a  tyrannica 
power  belongs  to  the  kings  of  England  by  right  of  conquest,  you  try  no\s 
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to  do  it  by  right  of  perjury.  Kings  profess  themselves  to  reign  "  by  the 
grace  of  God:"  what  if  they  had  professed  themselves  to  be  gods?  I  be 
lieve  if  they  had,  you  might  easily  have  been  brought  to  become  one  of 
their  priests.  So  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  pretended  to  archbishop  it 
by  "  Divine  Providence."  Are  you  such  a  fool,  as  to  deny  the  pope's  be 
ing  a  king  in  the  church,  that  you  may  make  the  king  greater  than  a  pope 
in  the  state  ?  But  in  the  statutes  of  the  realm  the  king  is  called  our  lord. 
You  are  become  of  a  sudden  a  wonderful  Nomenclator  of  our  statutes :  but 
you  know  not  that  many  are  called  lords  and  masters  who  are  not  really  so: 
you  know  not  how  unreasonable  a  thing  it  is  to  judge  of  truth  and  right  by 
titles  of  honour,  not  to  say  of  flattery.  Make  the  same  inference,  if  you 
will,  from  the  parliament's  being  called  the  king's  parliament ;  for  it  is 
called  the  king's  bridle  too,  or  a  bridle  to  the  king :  and  therefore  the  king 
is  no  more  lord  or  master  of  his  parliament,  than  a  horse  is  of  his  bridle. 
But  why  not  the  king's  parliament,  since  the  king  "  summons  them  ?"  I 
will  tell  you  why ;  because  the  consuls  used  to  indict  a  meeting  of  the 
senate,  yet  were  they  not  lords  over  that  council.  When  the  king  there 
fore  summons  or  calls  together  a  parliament,  he  does  it  by  virtue  and  in 
discharge  of  that  office,  which  he  has  received  from  the  people,  that  he 
may  advise  with  them  about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  not  his 
own  particular  affairs.  Or  when  at  any  time  the  parliament  debated  of  the 
king's  own  affairs,  if  any  could  properly  be  called  his  own,  they  were 
always  the  last  things  they  did ;  and  it  was  in  their  choice  when  to  debate  of 
them,  and  whether  at  all  or  no,  and  depended  not  upon  the  king's  pleasure. 
And  they  whom  it  concerns  to  know  this,  know  very  well,  that  parliaments 
anciently,  whether  summoned  or  not,  might  by  law  meet  twice  a  year :  but 
the  laws  are  called  too,  "  the  king's  laws."  These  are  flattering  ascrip 
tions  ;  a  king  of  England  can  of  himself  make  no  law ;  for  he  was  not  con 
stituted  to  make  laws,  but  to  see  those  laws  kept,  which  the  people  made. 
And  you  yourself  here  confess,  that  "  parliaments  meet  to  make  laws ;" 
wherefore  the  law  is  also  called  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  people's  law. 
Whence  king  Ethelstane  in  the  preface  to  his  laws,  speaking  to  all  the  peo 
ple,  "  I  have  granted  you  every  thing,"  says  he,  "  by  your  own  law." — 
And  in  the  form  of  the  oath,  which  the  kings  of  England  used  to  take  be 
fore  they  were  made  kings,  the  people  stipulate  with  them  thus :  "  Will 
you  grant  those  just  laws,  which  the  people  shall  choose  ?"  The  king  an 
swers,  "  I  will."  And  you  are  infinitely  mistaken  in  saying,  that  "  when 
there  is  no  parliament  sitting,  the  king  governs  the  whole  state  of  the  king 
dom,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  a  regal  power."  For  he  can  determine 
nothing  of  any  moment,  with  respect  to  either  peace  or  war :  nor  can  he 
put  any  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice.  And  the  judges 
therefore  swear,  that  they  will  do  nothing  judicially,  but  according  to  law, 
though  the  king  by  word,  or  mandate,  or  letters  under  his  own  seal,  should 
command  the  contrary.  Hence  it  is  that  the  king  is  often  said  in  our  law 
to  be  an  infant ;  and  to  possess  his  rights  and  dignities,  as  a  child  or  a  ward 
does  his :  see  the  Mirror,  Cap.  4,  sec.  22.  And  hence  is  that  common 
saying  amongst  us,  that  "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong:"  which  you  like  a 
rascal,  interpret  thus,  "  Whatever  the  king  does,  is  no  injury,  because  he 
is  not  liable  to  be  punished  for  it."  By  this  very  comment,  if  there  were 
nothing  else,  the  wonderful  impudence  and  villainy  of  this  fellow  discovers 
itself  sufficiently.  "  It  belongs  to  the  head,"  you  say,  "  to  command,  and 
not  to  the  members :  the  king  is  the  head  of  the  parliament."  You  would 
not  trifle  thus,  if  you  had  any  guts  in  your  brains.  You  are  mistaken  again 
(but  there  is  no  end  of  your  mistakes)  in  not  distinguishing  the  king's 
VOL.  II.  13  I 
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counsellors  from  the  states  of  the  realm  :  for  neither  ought  he  to  make  choice 
of  all  of  them,  nor  of  any  of  them,  which  the  rest  do  not  approve  of;  but 
for  electing  any  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  never  so  much  as 
pretended  to  it.  Whom  the  people  appointed  to  that  service,  they  were 
severally  chosen  by  the  votes  of  all  the  people  in  their  respective  cities, 
towns,  and  counties.  I  speak  now  of  things  universally  known,  and  there 
fore  I  am  the  shorter.  But  you  say,  "  it  is  false  that  the  parliament  was 
instituted  by  the  people,  as  the  worshippers  of  saint  Independency  assert." 
Now  I  see  why  you  took  so  much  pains  in  endeavouring  to  subvert  the 
papacy ;  you  carry  another  pope  in  your  belly,  as  we  say.  For  what  else 
should  you  be  in  labour  of,  the  wife  of  a  woman,  a  he- wolf,  impregnated 
by  a  she-wolf,  but  either  a  monster,  or  some  new  sort  of  papacy  ?  You  now 
make  he-saints  and  she-saints,  at  your  pleasure,  as  if  you  were  a  true  genu 
ine  pope.  You  absolve  kings  of  all  their  sins,  and  as  if  you  had  utterly 
vanquished  and  subdued  your  antagonist  the  pope,  you  adorn  yourself  with 
his  spoils.  But  because  you  have  not  yet  profligated  the  pope  quite,  till 
the  second  and  third,  and  perhaps  the  fourth  and  fifth  part  of  your  book  of 
his  supremacy  come  out,  which  book  will  nauseate  a  great  many  readers 
to  death,  sooner  than  you  will  get  the  better  of  the  pope  by  it ;  let  it  suffice 
you  in  the  mean  time,  I  beseech  you  to  become  some  antipope  or  other.  There 
is  another  she-saint,  besides  that  Independency  that  you  deride,  which  you 
have  canonized  in  good  earnest ;  and  that  is,  the  tyranny  of  kings :  you  shall 
therefore  by  my  consent  be  the  high  priest  of  tyranny ;  and  that  you  may 
have  all  the  pope's  titles,  you  shall  be  a  "  servant  of  the  servants,"  not  of  God, 
but  of  the  court.  For  that  curse  pronounced  upon  Canaan  seems  to  stick 
as  close  to  you,  as  your  shirt.  You  call  the  people  "  a  beast."  What  are 
you  then  yourself ;  for  neither  can  that  sacred  consistory,  nor  your  lordship 
of  St.  Lou,  exempt  you  its  master  from  being  one  of  the  people,  nay,  of  the 
common  people ;  nor  can  make  you  other  than  what  you  really  are,  a 
most  loathsome  beast.  Indeed  the  writings  of  the  prophets  shadow  out  to 
us  the  monarchy  and  dominion  of  great  kings  by  the  name,  and  under  the 
resemblance,  of  a  great  beast.  You  say,  that  "  there  is  no  mention  of  par 
liaments  held  under  our  kings,  that  reigned  before  William  the  Conqueror." 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  jangle  about  a  French  word  :  the  thing  was  always 
in  being ;  and  you  yourself  allow  that  in  Saxon  times,  Concilia  Sapientum, 
Wittena-gemots,  are  mentioned.  And  there  are  wise  men  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  amongst  the  nobility.  But  "  in  the  statute  of 
Merton  made  in  the  twentieth  year  of  king  Henry  the  third,  the  earls  and 
barons  are  only  named."  Thus  you  are  always  imposed  upon  by  words, 
who  yet  have  spent  your  whole  life  in  nothing  else  but  words ;  for  we  know 
very  well  that  in  that  age,  not  only  the  guardians  of  the  cinque-ports,  and 
magistrates  of  cities,  but  even  tradesmen  are  sometimes  called  barons  ;  and 
without  doubt,  they  might  much  more  reasonably  call  every  member  of 
parliament,  though  never  so  much  a  commoner,  by  the  name  of  baron. 
For  that  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  the  same  king's  reign,  the  commoners 
as  well  as  the  lords  were  summoned,  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  and  most 
other  statutes,  declare  in  express  words  ;  which  commoners  King  Edward 
the  Third,  in  the  preface  to  the  statute-staple,  calls,  "  Magnates  Comitatum, 
the  great  men  of  the  counties,"  as  you  very  learnedly  quote  it  for  me  ;  (hose 
to  wit,  "  that  came  out  of  several  counties,  and  served  for  them  ;"  which 
number  of  men  constituted  the  house  of  commons,  and  neither  were  lords,  , 
nor  could  be.  Besides,  a  book  more  ancient  than  those  statutes,  called, 
"  Modus  habendi  Parliamenta,  i.  e.  the  manner  of  holding  parliaments,"  ( 
tells  us,  that  the  king  and  the  commons  may  hold  a  parliament,  and  enact ; 
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laws,  though  the  lords,  the  bishops  are  absent ;  but  that  with  the  lords,  and 
the  bishops,  in  the  absence  of  the  commons,  no  parliament  can  be  held. 
And  there  is  a  reason  given  for  it,  viz.  because  kings  held  parliaments  and 
councils  with  their  people  before  any  lords  or  bishops  were  made ;  besides, 
the  lords  serve  for  themselves  only,  the  commons  each  for  the  county,  city, 
or  borough  that  sent  them.  And  that,  therefore,  the  commons  in  parlia 
ment  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation ;  in  which  respect  they  are 
more  worthy,  and  every  way  preferable  to  the  house  of  peers.  "  But  the 
power  of  Judicature,"  you  say,  "  never  was  invested  in  the  house  of  com 
mons."  Nor  was  the  king  ever  possessed  of  it :  remember  though,  that 
originally  all  power  proceeded,  and  yet  does  proceed,  from  the  people. 
Which  Marcus  Tullius  excellently  well  shows  in  his  oration,  "  De  lege 
Agraria,  of  the  Agrarian  law :"  "  As  all  powers,  authorities,  and  public  ad 
ministrations  ought  to  be  derived  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  so 
those  of  them  ought  in  an  especial  manner  so  to  be  derived,  which  are  or 
dained  and  appointed  for  the  common  benefit  and  interest  of  all,  to  which 
employments  every  particular  person  may  both  give  his  vote  for  the  choos 
ing  such  persons,  as  he  thinks  will  take  most  care  of  the  public,  and  withal 
by  voting  and  making  interest  for  them,  lay  such  obligations  upon  them, 
as  may  entitle  them  to  their  friendship  and  good  offices  in  time  to  come." 
Here  you  see  the  true  rise  and  original  of  parliaments,  and  that  it  was  much 
ancienter  than  the  Saxon  chronicles.  Whilst  we  may  dwell  in  such  a  light 
of  truth  and  wisdom,  as  Cicero's  age  afforded,  you  labour  in  vain  to  blind 
us  with  the  darkness  of  obscurer  times.  By  the  saying  whereof  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  authority  and  prudence  of 
our  ancestors,  who  most  certainly  went  further  in  the  enacting  of  good  laws, 
than  either  the  ages  they  lived  in,  or  their  own  learning  or  education  seem 
to  have  been  capable  of;  and  though  sometimes  they  made  laws  that  were 
none  of  the  best,  yet  as  being  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  ignorance  and 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  they  have  conveyed  this  doctrine  down  to  pos 
terity,  as  the  foundation  of  all  laws,  which  likewise  all  our  lawyers  admit, 
that  if  any  law,  or  custom,  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  of  nature,  or  of 
reason,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  null  and  void.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  though  it  were  possible  for  you  to  discover  any  statute,  or  other  public 
sanction,  which  ascribed  to  the  king  a  tyrannical  power,  since  that  would 
be  repugnant  to  the  will  of  God,  to  nature  and  to  right  reason,  you  may 
learn  from  that  general  and  primary  law  of  ours,  which  I  have  just  now 
quoted,  that  it  will  be  null  and  void.  But  you  will  never  be  able  to  find, 
that  any  such  right  of  kings  has  the  least  foundation  in  our  law.  Since  it 
is  plain  therefore,  that  the  power  of  judicature  was  originally  in  the  people 
themselves,  and  that  the  people  never  did  by  any  royal  law  part  with  it  to 
the  king,  (for  the  kings  of  England  neither  used  to  judge  any  man,  nor  can 
by  the  law  do  it,  otherwise  than  according  to  laws  settled  and  agreed  to : 
Fleta,  Book  I.  Cap.  17,)  it  follows  that  this  power  remains  yet  whole  and 
entire  in  the  people  themselves.  For  that  it  was  either  never  committed  to  the 
house  of  peers,  or  if  it  were,  that  it  may  lawfully  be  taken  from  them  again, 
you  yourself  will  not  deny.  But,  "  It  is  in  the  king's  power,"  you  say, 
"  to  make  a  village  into  a  borough,  and  that  into  a  city ;  and  consequently 
the  king  does  in  effect  create  those  that  constitute  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament."  But,  I  say,  that  even  towns  and  boroughs  are  more  ancient 
than  kings ;  and  that  the  people  is  the  people,  though  they  should  live  in 
the  open  fields.  And  now  we  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  your  Angli 
cisms,  COUNTY  COURT,  THE  TURNE.  HUNDREDA:  You  have- 
quickly  learned  to  count  your  hundred  Jacobuses  in  English. 
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Quis  expedivit  Salmasio  suam  HUNDRED  AMI 
Picamque  docuit  verba  nostra  conari  ? 
Magister  artis  venter,  et  Jacobcd 
Centum,  exulantis  viscera  marsupii  Regis 
Quod  si  dolosi  spes  refulserit  nummi, 
Ipse  Jlntichriste  modo  qui  Primatum  Papce 
Minatus  uno  est  dissipare  svfflatu, 
Cantabtt  ultra  Cardinalitium  melos. 

Who  taught  Salmasius,  that  French  chatt'ring  pie, 
To  aim  at  English,  and  HUNDRED  A  cry? 
The  starving  rascal,  flush'd  with  just  a  Hundred 
English  Jacobusses,  HUNDREDA  blunder'd. 
An  outlaw'd  king's  last  stock. — A  hundred  more, 
Would  make  him  pimp  for  th'  Antichristian  whore  ; 
And  in  Rome's  praise  employ  his  poisoned  breath. 
Who  threat'ned  once  to  stink  the  pope  to  death. 

The  next  thing  you  do  is  to  trouble  us  with  a  long  discourse  of  the  earls 
and  the  barons,  to  show  that  the  king  made  them  all ;  which  we  readily 
grant,  and  for  that  reason  they  were  most  commonly  at  the  king's  beck ; 
and  therefore  we  have  done  well  to  take  care,  that  for  the  future  they  shall 
not  be  judges  of  a  free  people.  You  affirm,  that  "  the  power  of  calling 
parliaments  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  of  dissolving  them  when  he  pleases, 
has  belonged  to  the  king  time  out  of  mind."  Whether  such  a  vile  merce 
nary  foreigner  as  you,  who  transcribe  what  some  fugitives  dictate  to  you, 
or  the  express  letter  of  our  own  laws,  are  more  to  be  credited  in  this  mat 
ter,  we  shall  inquire  hereafter.  But  say  you,  "  there  is  another  argument, 
and  an  invincible  one,  to  prove  the  power  of  the  kings  of  England  superior 
to  that  of  the  parliament ;  the  king's  power  is  perpetual  and  of  course, 
whereby  he  administers  the  government  singly  without  the  parliament ;  that 
of  the  parliament  is  extraordinary,  or  out  of  course,  and  limited  to  particu 
lars  only,  nor  can  they  enact  any  thing  so  as  to  be  binding  in  law,  without 
the  king."  Where  does  the  great  force  of  this  argument  lie  ?  In  the  words 
"  of  course  and  perpetual  ?"  Why,  many  inferior  magistrates  have  an 
ordinary  and  perpetual  power,  those  whom  we  call  justices  of  the  peace. 
Have  they  therefore  the  supreme  power  ?  And  I  have  said  already,  that 
the  king's  power  is  committed  to  him,  to  take  care,  by  interposing  his  au 
thority,  that  nothing  be  done  contrary  to  law,  and  that  he  may  see  to 
the  due  observation  of  our  laws,  not  to  top  his  own  upon  us :  and  conse 
quently  that  the  king  has  no  power  out  of  his  courts ;  nay,  all  the  ordinary 
power  is  rather  the  people's,  who  determine  all  controversies  themselves  by 
juries  of  twelve  men.  And  hence  it  is,  that  when  a  malefactor  is  asked 
at  his  arraignment,  "  How  will  you  be  tried  ?"  he  answers  always,  accord 
ing  to  law  and  custom,  "  by  God  and  my  country ;"  not  by  God  and  the 
king,  or  the  king's  deputy.  But  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  which  in 
deed  and  in  truth  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  people  committed  to  that 
senate,  if  it  may  be  called  extraordinary,  it  must  be  by  reason  of  its  emi 
nence  and  superiority  ;  else  it  is  known  they  are  called  ordines,  and  there 
fore  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  extra  ordinem,  out  of  order ;  and  if  not 
actually,  as  they  say,  yet  virtually  they  have  a  perpetual  power  and  autho 
rity  over  all  courts  and  ordinary  magistrates,  and  that  without  the  king. 

And  now  it  seems  our  barbarous  terms  grate  upon  your  critical  ears,  for 
sooth  !  whereas,  if  I  had  leisure,  or  that  it  were  worth  my  while,  I  could 
reckon  up  so  many  barbarisms  of  yours  in  this  one  book,  as  if  you  were  to 
be  chastised  for  them  as  you  deserve,  all  the  schoolboys'  ferulas  in  Chris 
tendom  would  be  broken  upon  you  ;  nor  would  you  receive  so  many  pieces 
of  gold  as  that  wretched  poet  did  of  old,  but  a  great  many  more  boxes  on 
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the  ear.  You  say,  "  It  is  a  prodigy  more  monstrous  than  all  the  most  ab 
surd  opinions  in  the  world  put  together,  that  the  Bedlams  should  make  a 
distinction  betwixt  the  king's  power  and  his  person."  I  will  not  quote 
what  every  author  has  said  upon  this  subject ;  but  if  by  the  words  Personam 
Regis,  you  mean  what  we  call  in  English,  the  person  of  the  king ;  Chry- 
sostom,  who  was  no  Bedlam,  might  have  taught  you,  that  it  is  no  absurd 
thing  to  make  a  distinction  betwixt  that  and  his  power ;  for  that  further  ex 
plains  the  apostle's  command  of  being  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  to  be 
meant  of  the  thing,  the  power  itself,  and  not  of  the  persons  of  the  magis 
trates.  And  why  may  not  I  say  that  a  king,  who  acts  any  thing  contrary 
to  law,  acts  so  far  forth  as  a  private  person,  or  a  tyrant,  and  not  in  the  ca 
pacity  of  a  king  invested  with  a  legal  authority  ?  If  you  do  not  know, 
that  there  may  be  in  one  and  the  same  man  more  persons  or  capacities  than 
one,  and  that  those  capacities  may  in  thought  and  conception  be  severed 
from  the  man  himself,  you  are  altogether  ignorant  both  of  Latin  and  com 
mon  sense.  But  this  you  say  to  absolve  kings  from  all  sin  and  guilt ;  and 
that  you  may  make  us  believe,  that  you  are  gotten  into  the  chair  yourself, 
which  you  have  pulled  the  pope  out  of.  "  The  king,"  you  say,  "  is  sup 
posed  not  capable  of  committing  any  crime,  because  no  punishment  is  con 
sequential  upon  any  crime  of  his."  Whoever  therefore  is  not  punished, 
offends  not ;  it  is  not  the  theft,  but  the  punishment,  that  makes  the  thief. 
Salmasius  the  Grammarian  commits  no  solecisms  now,  because  he  is  from 
under  the  ferula  ;  when  you  have  overthrown  the  pope,  let  these,  for  God's 
sake,  be  the  canons  of  your  pontificate,  or  at  least  your  indulgencies, 
whether  you  shall  choose  to  be  called  the  high  "priest  St.  Tyranny,  or  St. 
Slavery.  I  pass  by  the  reproachful  language,  which  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  chapter  you  give  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  church  of 
England  ;  it  is  common  to  such  as  you  are,  you  contemptible  varlet,  to  rail 
at  those  things  most  that  are  most  praiseworthy.  But  that  I  may*  not  seem 
to  have  asserted  any  thing  rashly  concerning  the  right  of  the  kings  of  Eng 
land,  or  rather  concerning  the  people's  right  writh  respect  to  their  princes ; 
[  will  now  allege  out  of  our  ancient  histories  a  few  things  indeed  of  many, 
but  such  as  will  make  it  evident,  that  the  English  lately  tried  their  king 
according  to  the  settled  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  customs  of  their  ances 
tors.  After  the  Romans  quitted  this  island,  the  Britons  for  about  forty 
years  were  sui  juris,  and  without  any  kings  at  all.  Of  whom  those  they 
first  set  up,  some  they  put  to  death.  And  for  that,  Gildas  reprehends  them, 
not  as  you  do,  for  killing  their  kings,  but  for 'killing  them  uncondemned, 
and  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  non  pro  veri  examinatione,"  without  inquir 
ing  into  the  matter  of  fact.  Vortigern  was  for  his  incestuous  marriage  with 
his  own  daughter  condemned  (as  Nennius  informs  us,  the  most  ancient  of 
all  our  historians  next  to  Gildas)  by  St.  German,  "  and  a  general  council 
of  the  Britons,"  and  his  son  Vortimer  set  up  in  his  stead.  This  came  to 
pass  not  long  after  St.  Augustine's  death,  which  is  enough  to  discover  how 
futilous  you  are,  to  say,  as  you  have  done,  that  it  was  a  pope,  and  Zachary 
by  name,  who  first  held  the  lawfulness  of  judging  kings.  About  the  year 
of  our  Lord  600,  Morcantius,  who  then  reigned  in  Wales,  was  by  Oude- 
ceus,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  condemned  to  exile,  for  the  murder  of  his  uncle, 
though  he  got  the  sentence  off  by  bestowing  some  lands  upon  the  church. 

Come  we  now  to  the  Saxons,  whose  laws  we  have,  and  therefore  I  shall 
quote  none  of  their  precedents.  Remember,  that  the  Saxons  were  of  a 
German  extract,  who  never  invested  their  kings  with  any  absolute,  unlimited 
power,  but  consulted  in  a  body  of  the  more  weighty  affairs  of  government ; 
whence  we  may  perceive,  that  in  the  time  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  parlia- 
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ments  (the  name  itself  only  excepted)  had  the  supreme  authority.  The 
name  they  gave  them,  was  "  councils  of  wise  men  ;"  and  this  in  the  reign 
of  Ethelbert,  of  whom  Bebe  says,  "  that  he  made  laws  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  laws,  cum  concilio  sapientum  ;  by  the  advice,  or  in  a  council  of  his 
wise  men."  So  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland,  and  Ina  king  of  the 
west  Saxons,  "  having  consulted  with  their  wise  men,  and  the  elders  of 
the  people,"  made  new  laws.  Other  laws  King  Alfred  made,  "  by  the  ad 
vice"  in  like  manner  of  "  his  wise  men  ;"  and  he  says  himself,  "  that  it 
was  by  the  consent  of  them  all,  that  they  were  commanded  to  be  observed." 
From  these  and  many  other  like  places,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  that 
chosen  men  even  from  amongst  the  common  people,  were  members  of  the 
supreme  councils,  unless  we  must  believe,  that  no  men  are  wise  but  the 
nobility.  We  have  likewise  a  very  ancient  book,  called  the  "Mirror  of 
Justice,"  in  which  we  are  told,  that  the  Saxons,  when  they  first  subdued 
the  Britons,  and  chose  themselves  kings,  required  an  oath  of  them,  to  sub 
mit  to  the  judgment  of  the  law,  as  much  as  any  of  their  subjects,  Cap.  1. 
Sect.  2.  In  the  same  place  it  is  said,  that  it  is  but  just  that  the  king  have 
his  peers  in  parliament,  to  take  cognizance  of  wrongs  done  by  the  king,  or 
the  queen ;  and  that  there  was  a  law  made  in  King  Alfred's  time,  that  par 
liaments  should  be  holden  twice  a  year  at  London,  or  oftener,  if  need  were : 
which  law,  when  through  neglect  it  grew  into  disuse,  was  revived  by  two 
statutes  in  King  Edward  the  Third's  time.  And  in  another  an'cient  manu 
script,  called  " Modus  tenendi  Parliamenta,"  we  read  thus,  "If  the  king 
was  summoned,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury ;  and  shall  be  reputed  to  have  broken 
his  coronation  oath."  For  how  can  he  be  said  to  grant  those  good  laws, 
which  the  people  choose,  as  he  is  sworn  to  do,  if  he  hinders  the  people  from 
choosing  them,  either  by  summoning  parliaments  seldomer,  or  by  dissolving 
them  sooner,  than  the  public  affairs  require,  or  admit  ?  And  that  oath 
which  the  kings  of  England  take  at  their  coronation,  has  always  been  looked 
upon  by  our  lawyers  as  a  most  sacred  law.  And  what  remedy  can  be 
found  to  obviate  the  great  dangers  of  the  whole  state,  (which  is  the  very 
end  of  summoning  parliaments,)  if  that  great  and  august  assembly  may  be 
dissolved  at  the  pleasure  many  time  of  a  silly,  headstrong  king  ?  To  absent 
himself  from  them,  is  certainly  less  than  to  dissolve  them  ;  and  yet  by  our 
laws,  as  that  Modus  lays  them  down,  the  king  neither  can  nor  ought  to  ab 
sent  himself  from  his  parliament,  unless  he  be  really  indisposed  in  health ; 
nor  then  neither,  till  twelve  of  the  peers  have  been  with  him  to  inspect  his 
body,  and  give  the  parliament  an  account  of  his  indisposition.  Is  this  like 
the  carriage  of  servants  to  a  master?  On  the  other  hand  the  house  of  com 
mons,  without  whom  there  can  be  no  parliament  held,  though  summoned 
by  the  king,  may  withdraw,  and  having  made  a  secession,  expostulate  with 
the  king  concerning  maladministration,  as  the  same  book  has  it.  But, 
which  is  the  greatest  thing  of  all,  amongst  the  laws  of  King  Edward,  com 
monly  called  the  Confessor,  there  is  one  very  excellent,  relating  to  the 
kingly  office;  which  office,  if  the  king  do  not  discharge  as  he  ought,  then, 
says  the  law,  "he  shall  not  retain  so  much  as  the  name  of  a  king."  And 
lest  these  words  should  not  bp  sufficiently  understood,  the  example  of  Chil- 
peric  king  of  France  is  subjoined,  whom  the  people  for  that  cause  deposed. 
And  that  by  this  law  a  wicked  king  is  liable  to  punishment,  that  sword  of 
King  Edward,  called  Curtana,  denotes  to  us,  which  the  earl  of  Chester  used 
to  carry  in  the  solemn  procession  at  a  coronation  ;  "  a  token,"  says  Matthew 
Paris,  "that  he  has  authority  by  law  to  punish  the  king,  if  he  will  not  do 
his  duty  :"  and  the  sword  is  hardly  ever  made  use  of  but  in  capital  punish 
ments.  This  same  law,  together  with  other  laws  of  that  good  King  Edward, 
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did  William  the  Conqueror  ratify  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  a 
very  full  council  held  at  Verulam,  confirmed  it  with  a  most  solemn  oath : 
and  by  so  doing,  he  not  only  extinguished  his  right  of  conquest,  if  he  ever 
had  any  over  us,  but  subjected  himself  to  be  judged  according  to  the  tenor 
of  this  very  law.  And  his  son  Henry  swore  to  the  observance  of  King 
Edward's  laws,  and  of  this  amongst  the  rest ;  and  upon  those  only  terms  it 
was  that  he  was  chosen  king,  while  his  elder  brother  Robert  was  alive. 
The  same  oath  was  taken  by  all  succeeding  kings,  before  they  were  crown 
ed.  Hence  our  ancient  and  famous  lawyer  Bracton,  in  his  first  book, 
Chap,  viii.,  "  There  is  no  king  in  the  case,"  says  he,  "  where  will  rules 
the  roast,  and  law  does  not  take  place."  And  in  his  third  book,  Chap,  ix., 
"A  king  is  a  king,  so  long  as  he  rules  well ;  he  becomes  a  tyrant  when  he 
oppresses  the  people  committed  to  his  charge."  And  in  the  same  chapter, 
"  The  king  ought  to  use  the  power  of  law  and  right  as  God's  minister  and 
vicegerent ;  the  power  of  wrong  is  the  Devil's  and  not  God's  ;  when  the 
king  turns  aside  to  do  injustice,  he  is  the  minister  of  the  Devil."  The  very 
same  words  almost  another  ancient  lawyer  has,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
book  called  "  Fleta ;"  both  of  them  remembered  that  truly  royal  law  of  King 
Edward,  that  fundamental  maxim  in  our  law,  which  I  have  formerly  men 
tioned,  by  which  nothing  is  to  be  accounted  a  law,  that  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God,  or  of  reason  ;  no  more  than  a  tyrant  can  be  said  to  be  a  king, 
or  a  minister  of  the  Devil  a  minister  of  God. 

Since  therefore  the  law  is  chiefly  right  reason,  if  we  are  bound  to  obey 
a  king,  and  a  minister  of  God  ;  by  the  very  same  reason,  and  the  very  same 
law,  we  ought  to  resist  a  tyrant,  and  a  minister  of  the  Devil.  And  because 
controversies  arise  oftener  about  names  than  things,  the  same  authors  tell 
us,  that  a  king  of  England,  though  he  have  not  lost  the  name  of  a  king, 
yet  is  as  liable  to  be  judged,  and  ought  so  to  be,  as  any  of  the  common 
people.  Bracton,  Book  I.  Chap,  viii.;  Fleta,  Book  I.  Chap.  xvii. ;  "No 
man  ought  to  be  greater  than  the  king  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  but 
he  himself  ought  to  be  as  little  as  the  least  in  receiving  justice,  si  peccat, 
if  he  offend."  Others  read  it,  si  petat.  Since  our  kings  therefore  are  liable 
to  be  judged,  whether  by  the  name  of  tyrants,  or  of  kings,  it  must  not  be 
difficult  to  assign  their  legal  judges.  Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  consult  the 
same  authors  upon  that  point.  Bracton, ^Book  I.  Chap.  xvi. ;  Fleta,  Book 
I.  Chap.  17  ;  "  The  king  has  his  superiors  in  the  government ;  the  law,  by 
which  he  is  made  king ;  and  his  court,  to  wit,  the  earls,  and  the  barons : 
comites  (earls)  are  as  much  as  to  say,  companions ;  and  he  that  has  a  com 
panion,  has  a  master ;  and  therefore,  if  the  king  will  be  without  a  bridle, 
that  is,  not  govern  by  law,  they  ought  to  bridle  him."  That  the  commons 
are  comprehended  in  the  word  barons,  has  been  shown  already ;  and  in  the 
books  of  our  ancient  laws  they  are  frequently  said  to  have  been  called  peers 
of  parliament:  and  especially  in  the  Modus  tenendi,  &c.  "There  shall  be 
chosen,"  says  that  book,  "  out  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  five  and  twenty 
persons,  of  whom  five  shall  be  knights,  five  citizens,  and  five  burgesses ; 
and  two  knights  of  a  county  have  a  greater  vote  in  granting  and  rejecting 
than  the  greatest  earl  in  England."  And  it  is  but  reasonable  they  should, 
for  they  vote  for  a  whole  county,  &c.,  the  earls  for  themselves  only.  Ana 
who  can  but  perceive,  that  those  patent  earls,  whom  you  call  earls  made 
by  writ,  (since  we  have  now  none  that  hold  their  earldoms  by  tenure,)  are 
very  unfit  persons  to  try  the  king,  who  conferred  their  honours  upon  them  ? 

Since  therefore  by  our  law,  as  appears  by  that  old  book  called  "  the 
Mirror,"  the  king  has  his  peers,  who  in  parliament  have  cognizance  of 
wrongs  done  by  the  king  to  any  of  his  people  ;  and  since  it  is  notoriously 
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known,  that  the  meanest  man  in  the  kingdom  may  even  in  inferior  courts 
have  the  benefit  of  the  law  against  the  king  himself,  in  case  of  any  injury, 
or  wrong  sustained  ;  how  much  more  consonant  to  justice,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it,  that  in  case  the  king  oppress  all  his  people,  there  should  be 
such  as  have  authority  not  only  to  restrain  him,  and  keep  him  within  bounds, 
but  to  judge  and  punish  him !  for  that  government  must  needs  be  very  ill, 
and  most  ridiculously  constituted,  in  which  remedy  is  provided  in  case  of 
little  injuries,  done  by  the  prince  to  private  persons,  and  no  remedy,  no 
redress  for  greater,  no  care  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  whole ;  no  provision 
made  to  the  contrary,  but  that  the  king  may,  without  any  law,  ruin  all  his 
subjects,  when  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  by  law  so  much  as  hurt  any  one 
of  them.  And  since  I  have  shown,  that  it  is  neither  good  manners,  nor 
expedient,  that  the  lords  should  be  the  king's  judges ;  it  follows,  that  the 
power  of  judicature  in  that  case  does  wholly,  and  by  very  good  right,  be 
long  to  the  commons,  who  are  both  peers  of  the  realm,  and  barons,  and 
have  the  power  and  authority  of  all  the  people  committed  to  them.  For 
since  (as  we  find  it  expressly  in  our  written  law,  which  I  have  already 
cited)  the  commons  together  with  the  king  made  a  good  parliament  without 
either  lords  or  bishops,  because  before  either  lords  or  bishops  had  a  being, 
kings  held  parliaments  with  their  commons  only ;  by  the  very  same  reason 
the  commons  apart  must  have  the  sovereign  power  without  the  king,  and 
a  power  of  judging  the  king  himself;  because  before  there  ever  was  a  king, 
they  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  held  councils  and  parlia 
ments,  had  the  power  of  judicature,  made  laws,  and  made  the  kings  them 
selves,  not  to  lord  jt  over  the  people,  but  to  administer  their  public  affairs. 
Whom  if  the  king,  instead  of  so  doing,  shall  endeavour  to  injure  and  op 
press,  our  law  pronounces  him  from  that  time  forward  not  so  much  as  to  retain 
the  name  of  a  king,  to  be  no  such  thing  as  a  king :  and  if  he  be  no  king, 
what  need  we  trouble  ourselves  to  find  out  peers  for  him  ?  For  being  then 
by  all  good  men  adjudged  to  be  a  tyrant,  there  are  none  but  who  are  peers 
good  enough  for  him,  and  proper  enough  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death 
upon  him  judicially.  These  things  being  so,  I  think  I  have  sufficiently 
proved  what  I  undertook,  by  many  authorities  and  written  laws  ;  to  wit, 
that  since  the  commons  have  authority  by  very  good  right  to  try  the  king, 
and  since  they  have  actually  tried  him,  and  put  him  to  death,  for  the  mis 
chief  he  had  done  both  in  church  and  state,  and  without  all  hope  of  amend 
ment,  they  have  done  nothing  therein  but  what  was  just  and  regular,  for 
toe  interest  of  the  state,  in  discharging  of  their  trust,  becoming  their  dignity, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  I  cannot  upon  this  occasion, 
but  congratulate  myself  with  the  honour  of  having  had  such  ancestors,  who 
founded  this  government  with  no  less  prudence,  and  in  as  much  liberty  as 
the  most  worthy  of  the  ancient  Romans  or  Grecians  ever  founded  any  of 
theirs :  and  they  must  needs,  if  they  have  any  knowledge  of  our  affairs,  re 
joice  over  their  posterity,  who,  when  they  were  almost  reduced  to  slavery, 
yet  with  so  much  wisdom  and  courage  vindicated  and  asserted  the  state, 
which  they  so  wisely  founded  upon  so  much  liberty,  from  the  unruly  go 
vernment  of  a  king. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  THINK  by  this  time  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  kings  of  England  may 
be  judged  even  by  the  laws  of  England ;  and  that  they  have  their  proper 
judges,  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved.  What  do  you  do  further?  (for 
whereas  you  repeat  many  things  that  you  have  said  before,  I  do  not  intend 
to  repeat  the  answers  I  have  given  them.)  "It  is  an  easy  thing  to  demon 
strate,  even  from  the  nature  of  the  things  for  which  parliaments  are  sum 
moned,  that  the  king  is  above  the  parliament.  The  parliament  (you  say) 
is  wont  to  be  assembled  upon  weighty  affairs,  such  as  wherein  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  people  is  concerned."  If  therefore  the  king 
call  parliaments  together,  not  for  his  own  concerns,  but  those  of  the  nation, 
nor  to  settle  those  neither,  but  by  their  own  consent,  at  their  own  discretion, 
what  is  he  more  than  a  minister,  and  as  it  were  an  agent  for  the  people  ? 
since  without  their  suffrages  that  are  chosen  by  the  people,  he  cannot  exact 
the  least  thing  whatsoever,  either  with  relation  to  himself,  or  any  body  else  ? 
Which  proves  likewise,  that  it  is  the  king's  duty  to  call  parliaments  when 
ever  the  people  desire  it ;  since  the  people's  and  not  the  king's  concerns 
are  to  be  treated  of  by  that  assembly,  and  to  be  ordered  as  they  see  cause.  For 
although  the  king's  assent  be  required  for  fashion  sake,  which  in  lesser 
matters,  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  private  persons  only,  he  might  refuse, 
and  use  that  form,  "the  king  will  advise  ;"  yet  in  those  greater  affairs,  that 
concerned  the  public  safety,  and  liberty  of  the  people  in  general,  he  had  no 
negative  voice :  for  it  would  have  been  against  his  coronation  oath  to  deny 
his  assent  in  such  cases,  which  was  as  binding  to  him  as  any  law  could  be, 
and  against  the  chief  article  of  Magna  Charta,  cap.  29,  "  We  will  not  deny 
to  any  man,  nor  will  we  delay  to  render  to  every  man,  right  and  justice." 
Shall  it  not  be  in  the  king's  power  to  deny  justice,  and  shall  it  be  in  his 
power  to  deny  the  enacting  of  just  laws  ?  Could  he  not  deny  justice  to  any 
particular  person,  and  could  he  to  all  his  people  ?  Could  he  not  do  it  in 
inferior  courts,  and  could  he  in  the  supreme  court  of  all  ?  Or,  can  any 
king  be  so  arrogant  as  to  pretend  to  know  what  is  just  and  profitable  better 
than  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ?  Especially,  since  "  he  is  created  and 
chosen  for  this  very  end  and  purpose,  to  do  justice  to  all,"  as  Bracton 
says,  lib.  iii.  c.  9,  that  is,  to  do  justice  according  to  such  laws  as  the  peo 
ple  agree  upon.  Hence  is  what  we  find  in  our  records,  7  H.  IV.  Rott. 
Parl.  num.  59,  the  king  has  no  prerogative,  that  derogates  from  justice  and 
equity.  And  formerly  when  kings  have  refused  to  confirm  acts  of  parlia 
ment,  to  wit,  Magna  Charta  and  some  others,  our  ancestors  have  brought 
them  to  it  by  force  of  arms.  And  yet  our  lawyers  never  were  of  opinion, 
that  those  laws  were  less  valid,  or  less  binding,  since  the  king  was  forced 
to  assent  to  no  more  than  what  he  ought  in  justice  to  have  assented  to  vo 
luntarily,  and  without  constraint. 

Whilst  you  go  about  to  prove  that  kings  of  other  nations  have  been  as 
much  under  the  power  of  their  senates  or  councils,  as  our  kings  were,  you 
do  not  argue  us  into  slavery,  but  them  into  liberty.  In  which  you  do  but 
that  over  again,  that  you  have  from  the  very  beginning  of  your  discourse, 
and  which  some  silly  Leguleians  now  and  then  do,  to  argue  unawares 
against  their  own  clients.  But  you  say,  "  We  confess  that  the  king, 
wherever  he  be,  yet  is  supposed  still  to  be  present  in  his  parliament  by 
virtue  of  his  power;  insomuch,  that  whatever  is  transacted  there,  is  sup 
posed  to  be  done  by  the  king  himself:"  and  then  as  if  you  had  got  some 
pretty  bribe  or  small  morsel,  and  tickled  with  the  remembrance  of  your 
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purse  of  gold,  "  we  take,"  say  you,  "  what  they  give  us ;"  and  take  a  hal 
ter  then,  for  I  am  sure  you  deserve  it.     But  we  do  not  give  it  for  granted, 
which  is  the  thing  you  thought  would  follow  from  thence,  "  that  therefore 
that  court  acts  only  by  virtue  of  a  delegated  power  from  the  king."     For 
when  we  say,  that  the  regal  power,  be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be  absent 
from  the  parliament,  do  we  thereby  acknowledge  that  power  to  be  supreme? 
Does  not  the  king's  authority  seem  rather  to  be  transferred  to  the  parlia 
ment,  and,  as  being  the  lesser  of  the  two,  to  be  comprised  in  the  greater  ? 
Certainly,  if  the  parliament  may  rescind  the  king's  acts  whether  he  will  or 
no,  and  revoke  privileges  granted  by  him,  to  whomsoever  they  be  granted: 
if  they  may  set  bounds  to  his  prerogative,  as  they  see  cause  ;  if  they  may 
regulate  his  yearly  revenue,  and  the  expenses  of  his  court,  his  retinue,  and 
generally  all  the  concerns  of  his  household ;  if  they  may  remove  his  most 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors,  and,  as  it  were,  pluck  them  out  of  his 
bosom,  and  bring  them  to  condign  punishment ;  finally,  if  any  subject  may 
by  law  appeal  from  the  king  to  the  parliament,  (all  which  things,  that  they 
may  lawfully  be  done,  and  have  been  frequently  practised,  both  our  histo 
ries  and  records,  and  the  most  eminent  of  our  lawyers,  assure  us,)  I  suppose 
no  man  in  his  right  wits  will  deny  the  authority  of  the  parliament  to  be  su 
perior  to  that  of  the  king.     For  even  in  an  interregnum  the  authority  of 
the  parliament  is  in  being,  and  (than  which,  nothing  is  more  common  in 
our  histories)  they  have  often  made  a  free  choice  of  a  successor,  without 
any  regard  to  an  hereditary  descent.     In  short,  the  parliament  is  the  su 
preme  council  of  the  nation,  constituted  and  appointed  by  a  most  free 
people,  and  armed  with  ample  power  and  authority,  for  this  end  and  pur 
pose  ;  viz.  to  consult  together  upon  the  most  weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  king  was  created  to  put  their  laws  in  execution.    Which  thing  after  the 
parliament  themselves  had  declared  in  a  public  edict,  (for  such  is  the  jus 
tice  of  their  proceedings,  that  of  their  own  accord  they  have  been  willing  to 
give  an  account  of  their  actions  to  other  nations,)  is  it  not  prodigious,  that 
such  a  pitiful  fellow  as  you  are,  a  man  of  no  authority,  of  no  credit,  of  no 
figure  in  the  world,  a  mere  Burgundian  slave,  should  have  the  impudence 
to  accuse  the  parliament  of  England,  asserting  by  a  public  instrument  their 
own  and  their  country's  right,  "  of  a  detestable  and  horrid  imposture  ?" 
Your  country  may  be  ashamed,  you  rascal,  to  have  brought  forth  a  little  in 
considerable  fellow  of  such  profligate  impudence.     But  perhaps  you  have 
somewhat  to  tell  us,  that  may  be  for  our  good  :  go  on,  we  will  hear  you. 
"  What  laws,"  say  you,  "  can  a  parliament  enact,  in  which  the  bishops  are 
not  present  ?"     Did  you  then,  you  madman,  expel  the  order  of  bishops  out 
of  the  church,  to  introduce  them  into  the  state  ?     0  wicked  wretch !  who 
ought  to  be  delivered  over  to  Satan,  whom  the  church  ought  to  forbid  her 
communion,  as  being  a  hypocrite,  and  an  atheist,  and  no  civil  society  of 
men  to  acknowledge  as  a  member,  being  a  public  enemy,  and  a  plague- 
sore  to  the  common  liberty  of  mankind  ;  who,  where  the  gospel  fails  you, 
endeavour  to  prove  out  of  Aristotle,  HalicarnassaBus,  and  then  from  some 
popish  authorities  of  the  most  corrupt  ages,  that  the  king  of  England  is  the 
head  of  the  church  of  England,  to  the  end  that  you  may,  as  far  as  in  you 
lies,  bring  in  the  bishops  again,  his  intimates  and  table-companions,  grown 
so  of  late,  to  rob  and  tyrannize  in  the  church  of  God,  whom  God  himself 
has  deposed  and  degraded,  whose  very  order  you  had  heretofore  asserted 
in  print  that  it  ought  to  be  rooted  out  of  the  world,  as  destructive  of  and; 
pernicious  to  the  Christian  religion.    What  apostate  did  ever  so  shamefully  i 
and  wickedly  desert  as  this  man  has  done,  I  do  not  say  his  own,  which  in 
deed  never  was  any,  but  the  Christian  doctrine  which  he  had  formerly  as- 
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serted  ?  "  The  bishops  being  put  down,  who,  under  the  king,  and  by  his 
permission,  held  plea  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  upon  whom,"  say  you,  "  will 
that  jurisdiction  devolve?"  0  villain  !  have  some  regard  at  least  to  your 
own  conscience ;  remember  before  it  be  too  late,  if  at  least  this  admonition 
of  mine  come  not  too  late,  remember  that  this  mocking  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  is  an  inexpiable  crime,  and  will  not  be  left  unpunished.  Stop  at  last, 
and  set  bounds  to  your  fury,  lest  the  wrath  of  God  lay  hold  upon  you  sud 
denly,  for  endeavouring  to  deliver  the  flock  of  God,  his  anointed  ones  that 
are  not  to  be  touched,  to  enemies  and  cruel  tyrants,  to  be  crushed  and 
trampled  on  again,  from  whom  himself  by  a  high  and  stretched  out  arm  had 
so  lately  delivered  them  ;  and  from  whom  you  yourself  maintained,  that  they 
ought  to  be  delivered,  I  know  not  whether  for  any  good  of  theirs,  or  in 
order  to  the  hardening  of  your  own  heart,  and  to  further  your  own  damna 
tion.  If  the  bishops  have  no  right  to  lord  it  over  the  church,  certainly 
much  less  have  kings,  whatever  the  laws  of  men  may  be  to  the  contrary. 
For  they  that  know  any  thing  of  the  gospel  know  thus  much,  that  the  go 
vernment  of  the  church  is  altogether  divine  and  spiritual,  and  no  civil  con 
stitution.  Whereas  you  say,  that  "  in  secular  affairs,  the  kings  of  England 
have  always  had  the  sovereign  power ;"  our  laws  do  abundantly  declare 
that  to  be  false.  Our  courts  of  justice  are  erected  and  suppressed,  not  by 
the  king's  authority,  but  that  of  the  parliament ;  and  yet  in  any  of  them,  the 
meanest  subject  might  go  to  law  with  the  king ;  nor  is  it  a  rare  thing  for 
the  judges  to  give  judgment  against  him,  which  if  the  king  should  endea 
vour  to  obstruct  by  any  prohibition,  mandate,  or  letters,  the  judges  were 
bound  by  law,  and  by  their  oaths,  not  to  obey  him,  but  to  reject  such  inhi 
bitions  as  null  and  void  in  law.  The  king  could  not  imprison  any  man,  or 
seize  his  estate  as  forfeited  ;  he  could  not  punish  any  man,  not  summoned 
to  appear  in  court,  where  not  the  king,  but  the  ordinary  judges  give  sen 
tence  ;  which  they  frequently  did,  as  I  have  said,  against  the  king.  Hence 
our  Bracton,  lib.  3,  cap.  9,  "  The  regal  power,"  says  he,  "  is  according  to 
law  ;  he  has  no  power  to  do  any  wrong,  nor  can  the  king  do  any  thing  but 
what  the  law  warrants."  Those  lawyers  that  you  have  consulted,  men 
that  have  lately  fled  their  country,  may  tell  you  another  tale,  and  acquaint 
you  with  some  statutes,  not  very  ancient  neither,  but  made  in  King  Edward 
IV.,  King  Henry  VI.,  and  King  Edward  Vlth's  days ;  but  they  did  not  con 
sider,  that  what  power  soever  those  statutes  gave  the  king,  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  authority  of  parliament,  so  that  he  was  beholden  to  them  for 
it ;  and  the  same  power  that  conferred  it,  might  at  pleasure  resume  it.  How 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  so  acute  a  disputant  as  you,  should  suffer  yourself  to 
be  imposed  upon  to  that  degree,  as  to  make  use  of  that  very  argument  to 
prove  the  king's  power  to  be  absolute  and  supreme,  than  which  nothing 
proves  more  clearly,  that  it  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  parliament  ?  Our 
records  of  the  greatest  authority  with  us  declare,  that  our  kings  owe  all 
their  power,  not  to  any  right  of  inheritance,  of  conquest,  or  succession,  but 
to  the  people.  So  in  the  parliament  rolls  of  King  Henry  IV.,  numb.  108, 
we  read,  that  the  kingly  office  and  power  was  granted  by  the  commons  to 
King  Henry  IV.,  and  before  him,  to  his  predecessor  King  Richard  II.,  just 
as  kings  use  to  grant  commissioners'  places  and  lieutenantships  to  their  de 
puties,  by  edicts  and  patents.  Thus  the  house  of  commons  ordered  ex 
pressly  to  be  entered  upon  record,  "  that  they  had  granted  to  King  Richard 
to  use  the  same  good  liberty,  that  the  kings  of  England  before  him  had 
ifsed :"  which  because  that  king  abused  to  the  subversion  of  the  laws,  and 
"contrary  to  his  oath  at  his  coronation,"  the  same  persons  that  granted 
him  that  power,  took  it  back  again,  and  deposed  him.  The  same  men,  as 
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appears  by  the  same  record,  declared  in  open  parliament,  "  that  having 
confidence  in  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  King  Henry  the  IVth,  they 
will  and  enact,  that  he  enjoy  the  same  royal  authority  that  his  ancestors  en 
joyed."  Which  if  it  had  been  any  other  than  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  as 
this  was,  either  those  houses  of  parliament  were  foolish  and  vain,  to  give 
what  was  none  of  their  own,  or  those  kings  that  were  willing  to  receive  as 
from  them,  what  was  already  theirs,  were  too  injurious  both  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity  ;  neither  of  which  is  likely.  "  A  third  part  of  the  regal 
power,"  say  you,  "  is  conversant  about  the  militia ;  this  the  kings  of  Eng 
land  have  used  to  order  and  govern,  without  fellow  or  competitor."  This 
is  as  false  as  all  the  rest  that  you  have  taken  upon  the  credit  of  fugitives : 
for  in  the  first  place,  both  our  own  histories,  and  those  of  foreigners,  that 
have  been  any  whit  exact  in  the  relation  of  our  affairs,  declare,  that  the 
making  of  peace  and  war  always  did  belong  to  the  parliament.  And  the 
laws  of  St.  Edward,  which  our  kings  were  bound  to  swear  that  they  would 
maintain,  make  this  appear  beyond  all  exception,  in  the  chapter  "  De  He- 
retochiis,"  viz.  "  That  there  were  certain  officers  appointed  in  every  pro 
vince  and  county  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  were  called  Heretochs,  in 
Latin,  duces,  commanders  of  armies,  that  were  to  command  the  forces  of 
the  several  counties,"  not  for  the  honour  of  the  crown  only,  "  but  for  the 
good  of  the  realm.  And  they  were  chosen  by  the  general  council,  and  in 
the  several  counties  at  public  assemblies  of  the  inhabitants,  as  sheriffs  ought 
to  be  chosen."  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  commanders  of  those  forces,  were  anciently,  and  ought  to  be  still,  not 
at  the  king's  command,  but  at  the  people's;  and  that  this  most  reasonable 
and  just  law  obtained  in  this  kingdom  of  ours,  no  less  than  heretofore  it  did 
in  the  commonwealth  of  the  Romans.  Concerning  which,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  hear  what  Cicero  says,  Philip.  1.  "  All  the  legions,  all  the  forces 
of  the  commonwealth,  wheresoever  they  are,  are  the  people  of  Rome's;  nor 
are  those  legions,  that  deserted  the  consul  Antonius,  said  to  have  been 
Antony's,  but  the  commonwealth's  legions."  This  very  law  of  St.  Edward, 
together  with  the  rest,  did  William  the  Conqueror,  at  the  desire  and  instance 
of  the  people,  confirm  by  oath,  and  added  over  and  above,  cap.  56,  "  That 
all  cities,  boroughs,  castles,  should  be  so  watched  every  night,  as  the  she 
riffs,  the  aldermen,  and  other  magistrates,  should  think  meet  for  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom."  And  in  the  6th  law,  u  Castles,  boroughs,  and  cities, 
were  first  built  for  the  defence  of  the  people,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
maintained  free  and  entire,  by  all  ways  and  means."  What  then  ?  Shall 
towns  and  places  of  strength  in  times  of  peace  be  guarded  against  thieves 
and  robbers  by  common  councils  of  the  several  places ;  and  shall  they  not 
be  defended  in  dangerous  times  of  war,  against  both  domestic  and  foreign 
hostility,  by  the  common  council  of  the  whole  nation?  If  this  be  not 
granted,  there  can  be  no  freedom,  no  integrity,  no  reason,  in  the  guarding 
of  them  :  nor  shall  we  obtain  any  of  those  ends,  for  which  the  law  itself 
tells  us,  that  towns  and  fortresses  were  at  first  founded.  Indeed  our  ances 
tors  were  willing  to  put  any  thing  into  the  king's  power,  rather  than  their 
arms,  and  the  garrisons  of  their  towns ;  conceiving  that  to  be  neither  better 
nor  worse,  than  betraying  their  liberty  to  the  fury  and  exorbitancy  of  their 
princes.  Of  which  there  are  so  very  many  instances  in  our  histories,  and 
those  so  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mention  any  of 
them  here. 

But  "  the  king  owes  protection  to  his  subjects;  and  how  can  he  protect 
them,  unless  he  have  men  and  arms  at  command?"  But,  say  I,  he  hadi 
all  this  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  as  has  been  said,  not  for  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  his  people,  and  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom :  which  in  King  Henry 
the  IHd's  time,  one  Leonard,  a  learned  man  in  those  days,  in  an  assembly 
of  bishops,  told  Rustandus,  the  pope's  nuncio  and  the  king's  procurator,  in 
these  words;  "  All  churches  are  the  pope's,  as  all  temporal  things  are  said 
to  be  the  king's,  for  defence  and  protection,  not  his  in  propriety  and  owner 
ship,  as  we  say ;  they  are  his  to  defend,  not  to  destroy."  The  aforemen 
tioned  law  of  St.  Edward  is  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  what  does  this  im 
port  more  than  a  trust?  Does  this  look  like  absolute  power?  Such  a  kind 
of  power  a  commander  of  an  army  always  has,  that  is,  a  delegated  power; 
and  yet  both  at  home  and  abroad  he  is  never  the  less  able  to  defend  the 
people  that  choose  him.  Our  parliaments  would  anciently  have  contended 
with  our  kings  about  their  liberty  and  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  to  very  little 
purpose  ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  unequal  match  betwixt  the  kings  and 
them,  if  they  had  been  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  the  sword  belonged  to 
them  alone  :  for  how  unjust  laws  soever  their  kings  would  have  imposed 
upon  them,  their  charter,  though  never  so  great,  would  have  been  a  weak 
defence  against  force.  But  say  you,  "  What  would  the  parliament  be  the 
better  for  the  militia,  since  without  the  king's  assent  they  cannot  raise  the 
least  farthing  from  the  people  towards  the  maintaining  it  ?"  Take  you  no 
thought  for  that :  for  in  the  first  place  you  go  upon  a  false  supposition, 
"  that  parliaments  cannot  impose  taxes  without  the  king's  assent,"  upon 
the  people  that  send  them,  and  whose  concerns  they  undertake. 

In  the  next  place,  you,  that  are  so  officious  an  inquirer  into  other  men's 
matters,  cannot  but  have  heard,  that  the  people  of  their  own  accord,  by 
bringing  in  their  plate  to  be  melted  down,  raised  a  great  sum  of  money  to 
wards  the  carrying  on  of  this  war  against  the  king.  Then  you  mention 
the  largeness  of  our  king's  revenue :  you  mention  over  and  over  again  five 
hundred  and  forty  thousands :  that  "those  of  our  kings  that  have  been 
eminent  for  their  bounty  and  liberality  have  used  to  give  large  boons  out 
of  their  own  patrimony."  This  you  were  glad  to  hear ;  it  was  by  this 
charm,  that  those  traitors  to  their  country  allured  you,  as  Balaam  the  pro 
phet  was  enticed  of  old,  to  curse  the  people  of  God,  and  exclaim  against 
the  judicial  dispensations  of  his  providence.  You  fool!  what  was  that 
unjust  and  violent  king  the  better  for  such  abundance  of  wealth  ?  What 
are  you  the  better  for  it  ?  Who  have  been  no  partaker  of  any  part  of  it, 
that  I  can  hear  of,  (how  great  hopes  soever  you  may  have  conceived  of 
being  vastly  enriched  by  it,)  but  only  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  a 
purse  wrought  with  beads.  Take  that  reward  of  thine  iniquity,  Balaam, 
which  thou  hast  loved,  and  enjoy  it.  You  go  on  to  play  the  fool;  "the 
setting  up  of  a  standard  is  a  prerogative  that  belongs  to  the  king  only." 
How  so?  Why  because  Virgil  tells  us  in  his  ^Eneis,  "  that  Turnus  set  up  a 
standard  on  the  top  of  the  tower  at  Laurentum,  for  an  ensign  of  war." 
And  do  not  you  know  Grammarian,  that  every  general  of  an  army  does 
the  same  thing?  But,  says  Aristotle,  "  The  king  must  always  be  provided 
of  a  military  power,  that  he  may  be  able  to  defend  the  laws ;  and  there 
fore  the  king  must  be  stronger  than  the  whole  body  of  the  people."  This 
man  makes  consequences  just  as  Ocnus  does  ropes  in  hell;  which  are  of 
no  use  but  to  be  eaten  by  asses.  For  a  number  of  soldiers,  given  to  the 
king  by  the  people,  is  one  thing,  and  the  sole  power  of  the  militia  is  quite 
another  thing ;  the  latter,  Aristotle  does  not  allow  that  kings  ought  to  be 
masters  of,  and  that  in  this  very  place  which  you  have  quoted;  "He 
ought,"  says  he,  "  to  have  so  many  armed  men  about  him,  as  to  make  him 
stronger  than  any  one  man,  than  many  men  got  together;  but  he  must  not 
be  stronger  than  all  the  people."  Polit.  lib.  3,  cap.  4.  Else  instead  of  pro- 
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tecting  them,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  subject  both  people  and  laws  to 
himself.  For  this  is  the  difference  betwixt  a  king  and  a  tyrant :  a  king, 
by  consent  of  the  senate  and  people,  has  about  him  so  many  armed  men, 
as  to  enable  him  to  resist  enemies,  and  suppress  seditions.  A  tyrant, 
against  the  will  both  of  senate  and  people,  gets  as  great  a  number  as  he 
can,  either  of  enemies,  or  profligate  subjects,  to  side  with  him  against  the 
senate  and  the  people.  The  parliament  therefore  allowed  the  king,  as 
they  did  whatever  he  had  besides,  the  setting  up  of  a  standard ;  not  to 
wage  war  against  his  own  petiple,  but  to  defend  them  against  such  as  the 
parliament  should  declare  enemies  to  the  state :  if  he  acted  otherwise,  him 
self  was  to  be  accounted  an  enemy ;  since  according  to  the  very  law  of  St. 
Edward,  or  according  to  a  more  sacred  law  than  that,  the  law  of  nature 
itself,  he  lost  the  name  of  a  king,  and  was  no  longer  such.  Whence  Cicero 
in  his  Philip.  "  He  forfeits  his  command  in  the  army,  and  interest  in  his 
government,  that  employs  them  against  the  state."  Neither  could  the 
king  compel  those  that  held  of  him  by  knight-service,  to  serve  him  in  any 
other  war,  than  such  as  was  made  by  consent  of  parliament ;  which  is  evi 
dent  by  many  statutes.  So  for  customs  and  other  subsidies  for  the  main 
tenance  of  the  navy,  the  king  could  not  exact  them  without  an  act  of  par 
liament ;  as  was  resolved  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  the  ablest  of  our 
lawyers,  when  the  king's  authority  was  at  the  height.  And  long  before 
them,  Fortescue,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  chancellor  to  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  "  The  king  of  England,"  says  he,  "  can  neither  alter  the  laws,  nor 
exact  subsidies  without  the  people's  consent."  Nor  can  any  testimonies 
be  brought  from  antiquity,  to  prove  the  kingdom  of  England  to  have  been 
merely  regal.  "  The  king,"  says  Bracton,  "  has  a  jurisdiction  over  all  his 
subjects;"  that  is,  in  his  courts  of  justice,  where  justice  is  administered  in 
the  king's  name  indeed,  but  according  to  our  own  laws.  "  All  are  sub 
ject  to  the  king ;"  that  is,  every  particular  man  is ;  and  so  Bracton  explains 
himself  in  the  places  that  I  have  cited.  What  follows  is  but  turning  the 
same  stone  over  and  over  again,  (at  which  sport  I  believe  you  are  able  to 
tire  Sisiphus  himself,)  and  is  sufficiently  answered  by  what  has  been  said 
already.  For  the  rest,  if  our  parliaments  have  sometimes  complimented 
good  kings  with  submissive  expressions,  though  neither  savouring  of  flat 
tery  nor  slavery,  those  are  not  to  be  accounted  due  to  tyrants,  nor  ought  to 
prejudice  the  people's  right:  good  manners  and  civility  do  not  infringe 
liberty.  Whereas  you  cite  out  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  others,  "  that  the 
kingdom  of  England  is  an  absolute  kingdom ;"  that  is  said  with  respect  to 
any  foreign  prince,  or  the  emperor :  because  as  Camden  says,  "  It  is  not 
under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor:"  but  both  of  them  affirm,  that  the 
government  of  England  resides  not  in  king  alone,  but  in  a  body  politic. 
Whence  Fortescue,  in  his  book  de  Laud.  Leg.  Ang.  cap.  9,  "  The  king 
of  England,"  says  he,  "  governs  his  people,  not  by  a  merely  regal,  but  a 
political  power;  for  the  English  are  governed  by  laws  of  their  own 
making."  Foreign  authors  were  not  ignorant  of  this:  hence  Philip  de 
Comines,  a  grave  author,  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  Commentaries,  "  Of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  says  he,  "  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  there 
is  none  in  my  opinion  where  the  government  is  more  moderate,  where  the 
king  has  less  power  of  hurting  his  people,  than  in  England."  Finally, 
"It  is  ridiculous,"  say  you,  "for  them  to  affirm  that  kingdoms  were 
ancienter  than  kings ;  which  is  as  much  as  if  they  should  say,  that  there 
was  light  before  the  sun  was  created."  But  with  your  good  leave,  Sir,  we 
do  not  say  that  kingdoms,  but  that  the  people  were  before  kings.  In  the 
mean  time,  who  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  yon,  who  deny  there  was  light 
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before  the  sun  had  a  being  ?  You  pretend  to  a  curiosity  in  other  men's 
matters,  and  have  forgot  the  very  first  things  that  were  taught  you.  "  You 
wonder  how  they  that  have  seen  the  king  sit  upon  his  throne,  at  a  session  of 
parliament,  (sub  aureo  et  serico  Coelo,  under  a  golden  and  silken  heaven,) 
under  a  canopy  of  state,  should  so  much  as  make  a  question,  whether  the 
majesty  resided  in  him,  or  in  the  parliament?"  They  are  certainly  hard 
of  belief,  whom  so  lucid  an  argument,  coming  down  from  heaven,  cannot 
convince.  Which  golden  heaven,  you,  like  a  stoic,  have  so  devoutly  and 
seriously  gazed  upon,  that  you  seem  to  have  forgot  what  kind  of  heaven 
Moses  and  Aristotle  describe  to  us ;  for  you  deny,  that  there  was  any  light 
in  Moses's  heaven  before  the  sun ;  and  in  Aristotle's  you  make  three  tem 
perate  zones.  How  many  zones  you  observed  in  that  golden  and  silken 
heaven  of  the  king's,  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  you  got  one  zone  (a  purse) 
well  tempered  with  a  hundred  golden  stars  by  your  astronomy. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SINCE  this  whole  controversy,  whether  concerning  the  right  of  kings  in 
general,  or  that  of  the  king  of  England  in  particular,  is  rendered  difficult 
and  intricate,  rather  by  the  obstinacy  of  parties,  than  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself;  I  hope  they  that  prefer  truth  before  the  interest  of  a  faction, 
will  be  satisfied  with  what  I  have  alleged  out  of  the  law  of  God,  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  municipal  laws  of  my  own  country,  that  a  king  of  England 
may  be  brought  to  trial,  and  put  to  death.  As  for  those  whose  minds  are 
either  blinded  with  superstition,  or  so  dazzled  with  the  splendour  and 
grandeur  of  a  court,  that  magnanimity  and  true  liberty  do  not  appear  so 
glorious  to  them,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  contend 
with  them,  either  by  reason  and  arguments,  or  examples.  But  you,  Sal- 
masius,  seem  very  absurd,  as  in  every  other  part  of  your  book,  so  particu 
larly  in  this,  who  though  you  rail  perpetually  at  the  Independents,  and 
revile  them  with  all  the  terms  of  reproach  imaginable,  yet  assert  to  the 
highest  degree  that  can  be,  the  independency  of  a  king,  whom  you  defend  ; 
and  will  not  allow  him  to  "  owe  his  sovereignty  to  the  people,  but  to  his 
descent."  And  whereas  in  the  beginning  of  your  book  you  complained, 
that  he  was  "  put  to  plead  for  his  life,"  here  you  complain  "  that  he  pe 
rished  without  being  heard  to  speak  for  himself."  But  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  look  into  the  history  of  his  trial,  which  is  very  faithfully  published  in 
French,  it  may  be  you  will  be  of  another  opinion.  Whereas  he  had  liberty 
given  him  for  some  days  together,  to  say  what  he  could  for  himself,  he 
made  use  of  it  not  to  clear  himself  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  but  to 
disprove  the  authority  of  his  judges,  and  the  judicature  that  he  was  called 
before.  And  whenever  a  criminal  is  either  mute,  or  says  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  there  is  no  injustice  in  condemning  him  without  hearing  him,  if 
his  crimes  are  notorious,  and  publicly  known.  If  you  say,  that  Charles 
died  as  he  lived,  I  agree  with  you:  if  you  say,  that  he  died  piously,  holily, 
and  at  ease,  you  may  remember  that  his  grandmother  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
an  infamous  woman,  died  on  a  scaffold  with  as  much  outward  appearance 
of  piety?  sanctity,  and  constancy,  as  he  did.  And  lest  you  should  ascribe 
too  much  to  that  presence  of  mind,  which  some  common  malefactors  have 
so  great  a  measure  of  at  their  death ;  many  times  despair,  and  a  hardened 
heart,  puts  on  as  it  were  a  vizor  of  courage ;  and  stupidity,  a  show  of  quiet 
and  tranquillity  of  mind :  sometimes  the  worst  of  men  desire  to  appear 
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good,  undaunted,  innocent,  and  now  and  then  religious,  not  only  in  their 
life,  but  at  their  death ;  and  in  suffering  death  for  their  villainies,  use  to  act 
the  last  part  of  their  hypocrisy  and  cheats,  with  all  the  show  imaginable ; 
and  like  bad  poets  or  stageplayers,  are  very  ambitious  at  being  clapped  at 
the  end  of  the  play.  "  Now,"  you  say,  "  you  are  come  to  inquire  who 
they  chiefly  were,  that  gave  sentence  against  the  king."  Whereas  it  ought 
first  to  be  inquired  into,  how  you,  a  foreigner,  and  a  French  vagabond, 
came  to  have  any  thing  to  do  to  raise  a  question  about  our  affairs,  to  which 
you  are  so  much  a  stranger  ?  And  what  reward  induced  you  to  it  ?  But 
we  know  enough  of  that,  and  who  satisfied  your  curiosity  in  these  matters 
of  ours;  even  those  fugitives,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  that  could 
easily  hire  such  a  vain  fellow  as  you,  to  speak  ill  of  us.  Then  an  account 
in  writing  of  the  state  of  our  affairs  was  put  into  your  hands  by  some  hair- 
brained,  half  protestant,  half  papist  chaplain  or  other,  or  by  some  sneaking 
courtier,  and  you  were  put  to  translate  it  into  Latin ;  out  of  that  you  took 
these  narratives,  which,  if  you  please,  we  will  examine  a  little :  "  Not  the 
hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  people  consented  to  this  sentence  of  con 
demnation."  What  were  the  rest  of  the  people  then,  that  suffered  so  great 
a  thing  to  be  transacted  against  their  will  ?  Were  they  stocks  and  stones, 
were  they  mere  trunks  of  men  only,  or  such  images  of  Britons,  as  Virgil 
describes  to  have  been  wrought  in  tapestry  ? 

Purpurea  intexti  tollant  aulcea  Britanni 

And  Britons,  interwove,  held  up  the  purple  hangings. 

For  you  describe  no  true  Britons,  but  painted  ones,  or  rather  needle- 
wrought  men  instead  of  them.  Since  therefore  it  is  a  thing  so  incredible, 
that  a  warlike  nation  should  be  subdued  by  so  few,  and  those  of  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  (which  is  the  first  thing  that  occurs  in  your  narrative,)  that 
appears  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself  to  be  most  false.  "  The  bi 
shops  were  turned  out  of  the  house  of  lords  by  the  parliament  itself."  The 
more  deplorable  is  your  madness,  (for  are  not  you  yet  sensible  that  you 
rave  ?)  to  complain  of  their  being  turned  out  of  the  parliament,  whom  you 
yourself  in  a  large  book  endeavour  to  prove  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
church.  "One  of  the  states  of  parliament,  to  wit,  the  house  of  lords,  con 
sisting  of  dukes,  earls,  and  viscounts,  was  removed."  And  deservedly 
were  they  removed ;  for  they  were  not  deputed  to  sit  there  by  any  town  or 
county,  but  represented  themselves  only  ;  they  had  no  right  over  the  people, 
but  (as  if  they  had  been  ordained  for  that  very  purpose)  used  frequently  to 
oppose  their  rights  and  liberties.  They  were  created  by  the  king,  they 
were  his  companions,  his  servants,  and,  as  it  were,  shadows  of  him.  He 
being  removed,  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  level 
with  the  body  of  the  people,  from  amongst  whom  they  took  their  rise. 
"  One  part  of  the  parliament,  and  that  the  worst  of  all,  ought  not  to  have 
assumed  that  power  of  judging  and  condemning  the  king."  But  I  have 
told  you  already,  that  the  house  of  commons  was  not  only  the  chief  part 
of  our  parliament,  while  we  had  kings,  but  was  a  perfect  and  entire  par 
liament  of  itself,  without  the  temporal  lords,  much  more  without  the  bishops. 
But,  "  the  whole  house  of  commons  themselves  were  not  admitted  to  have 
to  do  with  the  trial  of  the  king."  To  wit,  that  part  of  them  was  not  ad 
mitted,  that  openly  revolted  to  him  in  their  minds  and  counsels ;  whom,; 
though  they  styled  him  their  king,  yet  they  had  so  often  acted  against  as  an 
enemy. 

The  parliament  of  England,  and  the  deputies  sent  from  the  parliament 
of  Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1645,  wrote  to  the  king,  in  answer  to 
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a  letter  of  his,  by  which  he  desired  a  deceitful  truce,  and  that  he  might 
treat  with  them  at  London  ;  that  they  could  not  admit  him  into  that  city, 
till  he  had  made  satisfaction  to  the  state  for  the  civil  war  that  he  had  raised 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  for  the  deaths  of  so  many  of  his  subjects  slain 
by  his  order ;  and  till  he  had  agreed  to  a  true  and  firm  peace  upon  such 
terms  as  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  had  offered  him  so  often  already, 
and  should  offer  him  again.  He  on  the  other  hand  either  refused  to  hear, 
or  by  ambiguous  answers  eluded,  their  just  and  equal  proposals,  though 
most  humbly  presented  to  him  seven  times  over.  The  parliament  at  last, 
after  so  many  years'  patience,  lest  the  king  should  overturn  the  state  by  his 
wiles  and  delays,  when  in  prison,  which  he  could  not  subdue  in  the  field, 
and  lest  the  vanquished  enemy,  pleased  with  our  divisions,  should  recover 
himself,  and  triumph  unexpectedly  over  his  conquerors,  vote  that  for  the 
future  they  would  have  no  regard  to  him ;  that  they  would  send  him  no 
more  proposals,  nor  receive  any  from  him :  after  which  vote,  there  were 
found  even  some  members  of  parliament,  who  out  of  the  hatred  they  bore 
that  invincible  army,  whose  glory  they  envied,  and  which  they  would  have 
had  disbanded,  and  sent  home  with  disgrace,  after  they  had  deserved  so 
well  of  their  nation,  and  out  of  a  servile  compliance  with  some  seditious 
ministers,  finding  their  opportunity,  when  many,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
otherwise  minded  than  themselves,  having  been  sent  by  the  house  itself  to 
suppress  the  Presbyterians,  who  began  already  to  be  turbulent,  were  absent 
in  the  several  counties,  with  a  strange  levity,  not  to  say  perfidiousness,  vote 
that  that  inveterate  enemy  of  the  state,  who  had  nothing  of  a  king  but  the 
name,  without  giving  any  satisfaction  or  security,  should  be  brought  back 
to  London,  and  restored  to  his  dignity  and  government,  as  if  he  had  de 
served  well  of  the  nation  by  what  he  had  done.  So  that  they  preferred  the 
king  before  their  religion,  their  liberty,  and  that  very  celebrated  covenant 
of  theirs.  What  did  they  do  in  the  mean  time,  who  were  sound  themselves, 
and  saw  such  pernicious  councils  on  foot  ?  Ought  they  therefore  to  have 
been  wanting  to  the  nation,  and  not  provide  for  its  safety,  because  the  in 
fection  had  spread  itself  even  in  their  own  house  ? 

But,  who  secluded  those  ill-affected  members?  "The  English  army," 
you  say :  so  that  it  was  not  an  array  of  foreigners,  but  of  most  valiant,  and 
faithful,  honest  natives,  whose  officers  for  the  most  part  were  members  of 
parliament ;  and  whom  those  good  secluded  members  would  have  secluded 
their  country,  and  banished  into  Ireland  ;  while  in  the  mean  time  the  Scots, 
whose  alliance  began  to  be  doubtful,  had  very  considerable  forces  in  four 
of  our  northern  counties,  and  kept  garrisons  in  the  best  towns  of  those  parts, 
and  had  the  king  himself  in  custody  ;  whilst  they  likewise  encouraged  the 
tumultuating  of  those  of  their  own  faction,  who  did  more  than  threaten  the 
parliament,  both  in  city  and  country,  and  through  whose  means  not  only  a 
civil,  but  a  war  with  Scotland  too  shortly  after  broke  out.  If  it  has  been 
always  counted  praiseworthy  in  private  men  to  assist  the  state,  and  pro 
mote  the  public  good,  whether  by  advice  or  action  ;  our  army  sure  was  in 
no  fault,  who  being  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  come  to  town,  obeyed  and 
came,  and  when  they  were  come,  quelled  with  ease  the  faction  and  uproar 
of  the  king's  party,  who  sometimes  threatened  the  house  itself.  For  things 
were  brought  to  that  pass,  that  of  necessity  either  we  must  be  run  down  by 
them,  or  they  by  us.  They  had  on  their  side  most  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
handicraftsmen  of  London,  and  generally  those  of  the  ministers,  that  were 
most  factious.  On  our  side  was  the  army,  whose  fidelity,  moderation,  and 
courage  were  sufficiently  known.  It  being  in  our  power  by  their  means  to 
retain  our  liberty,  our  state,  our  common  safety,  do  you  think  we  had  not 
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been  fools  to  have  lost  all  by  our  negligence  and  folly  ?  They  who  had  had 
places  of  command  in  the  king's  army,  after  their  party  was  subdued,  had 
laid  down  their  arms  indeed  against  their  wills,  but  continued  enemies  to  us 
in  their  hearts :  and  they  flocked  to  town,  and  were  here  watching  all  oppor 
tunities  of  renewing  the  war.  With  these  men,  though  they  were  the  greatest 
enemies  they  had  in  the  world,  and  thirsted  after  their  blood,  did  the  Pres 
byterians,  because  they  were  not  permitted  to  exercise  a  civil  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  all  others,  hold  secret  correspondence,  and  took 
measures  very  unworthy  of  what  they 'had  formerly  both  said  and  done; 
and  they  came  to  that  spleen  at  last,  that  they  would  rather  enthral  them 
selves  to  the  king  again,  than  admit  their  own  brethren  to  share  in  their 
liberty,  which  they  likewise  had  purchased  at  the  price  of  their  own  blood  ; 
they  chose  rather  to  be  lorded  over  once  more  by  a  tyrant,  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  so  many  of  his  own  subjects,  and  who  was  enraged,  and  breathed 
out  nothing  but  revenge,  against  those  of  them  that  were  left,  than  endure 
their  brethren  and  friends  to  be  upon  the  square  with  them. 

The  Independents,  as  they  are  called,  were  the  only  men,  that  from  first 
to  last  kept  to  their  point,  and  knew  what  use  to  make  of  their  victory. 
They  refused  (and  wisely,  in  my  opinion)  to  make  him  king  again,  being 
then  an  enemy,  who  when  he  was  their  king,  had  made  himself  their  enemy : 
nor  were  they  ever  the  less  averse  to  a  peace,  but  they  very  prudently 
dreaded  a  new  war,  or  a  perpetual  slavery  under  the  name  of  a  peace.  To 
load  our  army  with  the  more  reproaches,  you  begin  a  silly  confused  narra 
tive  of  our  affairs ;  in  which,  though  I  find  many  things  false,  many  things 
frivolous,  many  things  laid  to  our  charge  for  which  we  rather  merit ;  yet  I 
think  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  write  a  true  relation,  in  answer  to 
your  false  one.  For  you  and  I  are  arguing,  not  writing  histories,  and  both 
sides  will  believe  our  reasons,  but  not  our  narrative  ;  and  indeed  the  nature 
of  the  things  themselves  is  such,  that  they  cannot  be  related  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  in  a  set  history ;  so  that  I  think  it  better,  as  Sallust  said  of  Car 
thage,  rather  to  say  nothing  at  all,  than  to  say  but  a  little  of  things  of  this 
weight  and  importance.  Nay,  and  I  scorn  so  much  as  to  mention  the 
praises  of  great  men,  and  of  Almighty  God  himself,  (who  in  so  wonderful 
a  course  of  affairs  ought  to  be  frequently  acknowledged,)  amongst  your  slan 
ders  and  reproaches.  I  will  therefore  only  pick  out  such  things  as  seem 
to  have  any  colour  of  argument.  You  say,  "  the  English  and  Scots  pro 
mised. by  a  solemn  covenant,  to  preserve  the  majesty  of  the  king."  But 
you  omit  upon  what  terms  they  promised  it ;  to  wit,  if  it  might  consist  with 
the  safety  of  their  religion  and  their  liberty.  To  both  which,  religion  and 
liberty,  that  king  was  so  averse  to  his  last  breath,  and  watched  all  opportu 
nities  of  gaining  advantages  upon  them,  that  it  was  evident  that  his  life  was 
dangerous  to  their  religion,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  their  liberty.  But  then 
you  fall  upon  the  king's  judges  again  :  "If  we  consider  the  thing  aright,  the 
conclusion  of  this  abominable  action  must  be  imputed  to  the  Independents, 
yet  so  as  the  Presbyterians  may  justly  challenge  the  glory  of  its  beginning 
and  progress."  Hark,  ye  Presbyterians,  what  good  has  it  done  you  ?  How 
is  your  innocence  and  loyalty  the  more  cleared  by  your  seeming  so  much 
to  abhor  the  putting  the  king  to  death  ?  You  yourselves,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  everlasting  talkative  advocate  of  the  king  your  accuser,  "  went  more 
than  half-way  towards  it ;  you  were  seen  acting  the  fourth  act  and  more,  in 
this  tragedy  ;  you  may  justly  be  charged  with  the  king's  death,  since  you 
showed  the  way  to  it ;  it  was  you  and  only  you  that  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block."  Woe  be  to  you  in  the  first  place,  if  ever  Charles  his  posterity  re 
cover  the  crown  of  England ;  assure  yourselves,  you  are  like  to  be  put  in 
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the  black  list.  But  pay  your  vows  to  God,  and  love  your  brethren  who 
have  delivered  you,  who  have  prevented  that  calamity  from  falling  upon 
you,  who  have  saved  you  from  inevitable  ruin,  though  against  your  wills. 
You  are  accused  likewise  for  that  "  some  years  ago  you  endeavoured  by 
sundry  petitions  to  lessen  the  king's  authority,  that  you  published  some 
scandalous  expressions  of  the  king  himself  in  the  papers  you  presented 
him  with  in  the  name  of  the  parliament ;  to  wit,  in  that  declaration  of  the 
lords  and  commons  of  the  26th  of  May  1642,  you  declared  openly  in  some 
mad  positions  that  breathed  nothing  but  rebellion,  what  your  thoughts  were 
of  the  king's  authority :  Hotham  by  order  of  parliament  shut  the  gates  of 
Hull  against  the  king ;  you  had  a  mind  to  make  a  trial  by  this  first  act  of 
rebellion  how  much  the  king  would  bear."  What  could  this  man  say 
more,  if  it  were  his  design  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  all  Englishmen  to  one 
another,  and  alienate  them  wholly  from  the  king  ?  for  he  gives  them  here 
to  understand,  that  if  ever  the  king  be  brought  back,  they  must  not  only 
expect  to  be  punished  for  his  father's  death,  but  for  the  petitions  they  made 
long  ago,  and  some  acts  that  past  in  full  parliament,  concerning  the  putting 
down  the  common-prayer  and  bishops,  and  that  of  the  triennial  parliament, 
and  several  other  things  that  were  enacted  with  the  greatest  consent  and 
applause  of  all  the  people  that  could  be ;  all  which  will  be  looked  upon  as 
the  seditions  and  mad  positions  of  the  Presbyterians.  But  this  vain  fellow 
changes  his  mind  all  of  a  sudden  ;  and  what  but  of  late,  "  when  he  consi 
dered  it  aright,"  he  thought  was  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  Presbyterians, 
now  that  "he  considers  the  same  thing  from  first  to  last,"  he  thinks  the  In 
dependents  were  the  sole  actors  of  it.  But  even  now  he  told  us,  "  the 
Presbyterians  took  up  arms  against  the  king,  that  by  them  he  was  beaten, 
taken  captive,  and  put  in  prison  :"  now  he  says,  "  this  whole  doctrine  of 
rebellion  is  the  Independents'  principle."  0 !  the  faithfulness  of  this  man's 
narrative !  how  consistent  he  is  with  himself!  what  need  is  there  of  a 
counter  narrative  to  this  of  his,  that  cuts  its  own  throat  ? 

But  if  any  man  should  question  whether  you  are  an  honest  man  or  a 
knave,  let  him  read  these  following  lines  of  yours :  "  It  is  time  to  explain 
whence  and  at  what  time  this  sect  of  enemies  to  kingship  first  began.  Why 
truly  these  rare  Puritans  began  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  to  crawl  out  of 
hell,  and  disturb  not  only  the  church,  but  the  state  likewise ;  for  they  are 
no  less  plagues  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former."  Now  your  very  speech 
bewrays  you  to  be  a  right  Balaam ;  for  where  you  designed  to  spit  out  the 
most  bitter  poison  you  could,  there  unwittingly  and  against  your  will  you 
have  pronounced  a  blessing.  For  it  is  notoriously  known  all  over  Eng 
land,  that  if  any  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example  of  those  churches, 
whether  in  France  or  Germany,  which  they  accounted  best  reformed,  and 
to  exercise  the  public  worship  of  God  in  a  more  pure  manner,  which  our 
bishops  had  almost  universally  corrupted  with  their  ceremonies  and  super 
stitions  ;  or  if  any  seemed  either  in  point  of  religion  or  morality  to  be  better 
than  others,  such  persons  were  by  the  favour  of  episcopacy  termed  Puritans. 
These  are  they  whose  principles  you  say  are  so  opposite  to  kingship.  Nor 
are  they  the  only  persons,  "  most  of  the  reformed  religion,  that  have  not 
sucked  in  the  rest  of  their  principles,  yet  seem  to  have  approved  of  those 
that  strike  at  kingly  government."  So  that  while  you  inveigh  bitterly 
against  the  Independents,  and  endeavour  to  separate  them  from  Christ's 
flock,  with  the  same  breath  your  praise  them  ;  and  those  principles  which 
almost  every  where  you  affirm  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Independents,  here  you 
confess  have  been  approved  of  by  most  of  the  reformed  religion.  Nay,  you 
"'re  arrived  to  that  degree  of  impudence,  impiety,  and  apostacy,  that  though 
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formerly  you  maintained  bishops  ought  to  be  extirpated  out  of  the  church 
root  and  branch,  as  so  many  pests  and  limbs  of  antichrist,  here  you  say  the 
king  ought  to  protect  them,  for  the  saving  of  his  coronation  oath.  You 
cannot  show  yourself  a  more  infamous  villain  than  you  have  done  already, 
but  by  abjuring  the  protestant  reformed  religion,  to  which  you  are  a  scan 
dal.  Whereas  you  tax  us  with  giving  a  "  toleration  of  all  sects  and  here 
sies,"  you  ought  not  to  find  fault  with  us  for  that ;  since  the  church  bears 
with  such  a  profligate  wretch  as  you  yourself,  such  a  vain  fellow,  such  a 
liar,  such  a  mercenary  slanderer,  such  an  apostate,  one  who  has  the  impu 
dence  to  affirm,  that  the  best  and  most  pious  of  Christians,  and  even  most 
of  those  who  profess  the  reformed  religion,  are  crept  out  of  hell,  because 
they  differ  in  opinion  from  you.  I  had  best  pass  by  the  calumnies  that  fill 
up  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  and  those  prodigious  tenets  that  you  ascribe  to 
the  Independents,  to  render  them  odious ;  for  neither  do  they  at  all  con 
cern  the  cause  you  have  in  hand,  and  they  are  such  for  the  most  part  as 
deserve  to  be  laughed  at  and  despised,  rather  than  receive  a  serious 
answer. 


CHAPTER  XL 

You  seem  to  begin  this  eleventh  chapter,  Salmasius,  though  with  no  mo 
desty,  yet  with  some  sense  of  your  weakness  and  trifling  in  this  discourse. 
For  whereas  you  proposed  to  yourself  to  inquire  in  this  place,  by  what  au 
thority  sentence  was  given  against  the  king ;  you  add  immediately,  which 
nobody  expected  from  you,  that  "  it  is  in  vain  to  make  any  such  inquiry ; 
to  wit,  because  the  quality  of  the  persons  that  did  it  leaves  hardly  any  room 
for  such  a  question!"  And  therefore  as  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  a 
gpeat  deal  of  impudence  and  sauciness  in  the  undertaking  of  this  cause,  so 
since  you  seem  here  conscious  of  your  own  impertinence,  I  shall  give  you 
the  shorter  answer.  To  your  question  then  ;  by  what  authority  the  house 
of  commons  either  condemned  the  king  themselves,  or  delegated  that  power 
to  others ;  I  ans\\  er,  they  did  it  by  virtue  of  the  supreme  authority  on  earth. 
How  they  corao  to  have  the  supreme  power,  you  may  learn  by  what  I  have 
said  already,  when  I  have  refuted  your  impertinencies  upon  that  subject. 
If  you  believed  yourself,  that  you  could  ever  say  enough  upon  any  subject, 
you  would  not  be  so  tedious  in  repeating  the  same  thing  so  many  times 
over.  And  the  house  of  commons  might  delegate  their  judicial  power  by 
the  same  reason,  by  which  you  say  the  king  may  delegate  his,  who  received 
all  he  had  from  the  people.  Hence  in  that  solemn  league  and  covenant 
that  you  object  to  us,  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  solemnly 
protest  and  engage  to  each  other,  to  punish  the  traitors  in  such  manner  as 
"  the  supreme,  judicial  authority  in  both  nations,  or  such  as  should  have  a 
delegated  power  from  them,"  should  think  fit.  Now  you  hear  the  parlia 
ments  of  both  nations  protest  with  one  voice,  that  they  may  delegate  their 
judicial  power,  which  they  call  the  supreme ;  so  that  you  move  a  vain  and 
frivolous  controversy  about  delegating  this  power. 

"  But,"  say  you,  "  there  were  added  to  those  judges,  that  were  made 
choice  of  out  of  the  house  of  commons,  some  officers  of  the  army,  and  it 
never  was  known,  that  soldiers  had  any  right  to  try  a  subject  for  his  life." 
I  will  silence  you  in  a  very  few  words :  you  may  remember,  that  we  are  not 
now  discoursing  of  a  subject,  but  of  an  enemy;  whom  if  a  general  of  an 
army,  after  he  has  taken  him  prisoner,  resolves  to  dispatch,  would  he  be 
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thought  to  proceed  otherwise  than  according  to  custom  and  martial  law,  if 
he  himself  with  some  of  his  officers  should  sit  upon  him,  and  try  and  con 
demn  him  ?  An  enemy  to  a  state,  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  to  be  so  much  as  a  member,  much  less  a  king  in  that  state. 
This  is  declared  by  that  sacred  law  of  St.  Edward,  which  denies  that  a 
bad  king  is  a  king  at  all,  or  ought  to  be  called  so.  Whereas  you  say,  it 
was  "  not  the  whole,  but  a  part  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  tried  and 
condemned  the  king,"  I  give  you  this  answer :  the  number  of  them,  who 
gave  their  votes  for  putting  the  king  to  death,  was  far  greater  than  is  ne 
cessary,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  parliaments,  to  transact  the  greatest 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  absence  of  the  rest ;  who  since  they  were  ab 
sent  through  their  own  fault,  (for  to  revolt  to  the  common  enemy  in  their 
hearts,  is  the  worst  sort  of  absence,)  their  absence  ought  not  to  hinder  the 
rest  who  continued  faithful  to  the  cause,  from  preserving  the  state ;  which 
when  it  was  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  almost  quite  reduced  to  slavery 
and  utter  ruin,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had  at  first  committed  to  their 
fidelity,  prudence,  and  courage.  And  they  acted  their  parts  like  men ;  they 
set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  unruly  wilfulness,  the  rage,  the  secret 
designs  of  an  inveterate  and  exasperated  king ;  they  preferred  the  common 
liberty  and  safety  before  their  own ;  they  outdid  all  former  parliaments, 
they  outdid  all  their  ancestors,  in  conduct,  magnanimity,  and  steadiness  to 
their  cause.  Yet  these  very  men  did  a  great  part  of  the  people  ungrate 
fully  desert  in  the  midst  of  their  undertaking,  though  they  had  promised 
them  all  fidelity,  all  the  help  and  assistance  they  could  afford  them.  These 
were  for  slavery  and  peace,  with  sloth  and  luxury,  upon  any  terms :  others 
demanded  their  liberty,  nor  would  accept  of  a  peace  that  was  not  sure  and 
honourable.  What  should  the  parliament  do  in  this  case  ?  Ought  they  to 
have  defended  this  part  of  the  people,  that  was  sound,  and  continued  faith 
ful  to  them  and  their  country,  or  to  have  sided  with  those  that  deserted 
both  ?  I  know  what  you  will  say  they  ought  to  have  done.  You  are  not 
Eurylochus,  but  Elpenor,  a  miserable  enchanted  beast,  a  filthy  swine,  -ac 
customed  to  a  sordid  slavery  even  under  a  woman  ;  so  that  you  have  not 
the  least  relish  of  true  magnanimity,  nor  consequently  of  liberty,  which  is 
the  effect  of  it :  you  would  have  all  other  men  slaves,  because  you  find  in 
yourself  no  generous,  ingenuous  inclinations ;  you  say  nothing,  you  breathe 
nothing,  but  what  is  mean  and  servile.  You  raise  another  scruple,  to  wit, 
"  that  he  was  the  king  of  Scotland  too,  whom  we  condemned ;"  as  if  he 
might  therefore  do  what  he  would  in  England. 

But  that  you  may  conclude  this  chapter,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
weak  and  insipid,  at  least  with  some  witty  quirk,  "  there  are  two  little 
words,"  say  you,  "  that  are  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  letters,  and 
differ  only  in  the  placing  of  them,  but  whose  significations  are  wide  asun 
der,  to  wit,  Vis  and  Jus,  (might  and  right.)"  It  is  no  great  wonder  that 
such  a  three-lettered  man  as  you,  (fur,  a  thief,)  should  make  such  a  witti 
cism  upon  three  letters :  it  is  the  greater  wonder  (which  yet  you  assert 
throughout  your  book)  that  two  things  so  directly  opposite  to  one  another 
as  those  two  are,  should  yet  meet  and  become  one  and  the  same  thing  in 
kings.  For  what  violence  was  ever  acted  by  kings,  which  you  do  not  af 
firm  to  be  their  right  ?  These  are  all  the  passages,  that  I  could  pick  out 
of  nine  long  pages,  that  I  thought  deserved  an  answer.  The  rest  consists 
either  of  repetitions  of  things  that  have  been  answered  more  than  once,  or 
such  as  have  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand.  So  that  my  being  more 
brief  in  this  chapter  than  in  the  rest  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  want  of  dili- 
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gence  in  me,  which,  how  irksome  soever  you  are  to  me,  I  have  not  slack 
ened,  but  to  your  tedious  impertinence,  so  void  of  matter  and  sense. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I  WISH,  Salmasius,  that  you  had  left  out  this  part  of  your  discourse  con 
cerning  the  king's  crime,  which  it  had  been  more  advisable  for  yourself 
and  your  party  to  have  done ;  for  I  am  afraid  lest  in  giving  you  an  answer 
to  it,  I  should  appear  too  sharp  and  severe  upon  him,  now  he  is  dead,  and 
hath  received  his  punishment.  But  since  you  choose  rather  to  discourse 
confidently  and  at  large  upon  that  subject,  I  will  make  you  sensible,  that 
you  could  not  have  done  a  more  inconsiderate  thing,  than  to  reserve  the 
worst  part  of  your  cause  to  the  last,  to  wit,  that  of  ripping  up  and  inquiring 
into  the  king's  crimes  ;  which  when  I  shall  have  proved  them  to  have  been 
true  and  most  exorbitant,  they  will  render  his  memory  unpleasant  and 
odious  to  all  good  men,  and  imprint  now  in  the  close  of  the  controversy  a 
just  hatred  of  you,  who  undertake  his  defence,  on  the  reader's  minds.  Say 
you,  "  his  accusation  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  is  conversant 
about  his  morals,  the  other  taxeth  him  with  such  faults  as  he  might  commit 
in  his  public  capacity."  I  will  be  content  to  pass  by  in  silence  that  part 
of  his  life  that  he  spent  in  banquetting,  at  plays,  and  in  the  conversation  of 
women ;  for  what  can  there  be  in  luxury  and  excess  worth  relating  ?  And 
what  wrould  those  things  have  been  to  us,  if  he  had  been  a  private  person  ? 
But  since  he  would  be  a  king,  as  he  could  not  live  a  private  life,  so  neither 
could  his  vices  be  like  those  of  a  private  person.  For  in  the  first  place,  he 
did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  his  example :  in  the  second  place,  all  that 
time  that  he  spent  upon  his  lust,  and  his  sports,  which  was  a  great  part  of 
his  time,  he  stole  from  the  state,  the  government  of  which  he  had  under 
taken  :  thirdly  and  lastly,  he  squandered  away  vast  sums  of  money,  which 
were  not  his  own,  but  the  public  revenue  of  the  nation,  in  his  domestic 
luxury  and  extravagance.  So  that  in  his  private  life  at  home  he  first  began 
to  be  an  ill  king.  But  let  us  rather  pass  over  to  those  crimes,  "  that  he  is 
charged  with  on  the  account  of  misgovernment."  Here  you  lament  his 
being  condemned  as  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  and  a  murderer.  That  he  had  no 
wrong  done  him,  shall  now  be  made  appear.  But  first  let  us  define  a  ty 
rant,  not  according  to  vulgar  conceits,  but  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  and 
of  all  learned  men.  He  is  a  tyrant  who  regards  his  own  welfare  and  profit 
only,  and  not  that  of  the  people.  So  Aristotle  defines  one  in  the  tenth 
book  of  his  Ethics,  and  elsewhere,  and  so  do  very  many  others.  Whether 
Charles  regarded  his  own  or  the  people's  good,  these  few  things  of  many, 
that  I  shall  but  touch  upon,  will  evince. 

When  his  rents  and  other  public  revenues  of  the  crown  would  not  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  court,  he  laid  most  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people ;  and 
when  they  were  squandered  away,  he  invented  new  ones ;  not  for  the  be 
nefit,  honour,  or  defence  of  the  state,  but  that  he  might  hoard  up,  or  lavish 
out  in  one  house,  the  riches  and  wealth,  not  of  one,  but  of  three  nations. 
When  at  this  rate  he  broke  loose,  and  acted  without  any  colour  of  law  to 
warrant  his  proceedings,  knowing  that  the  parliament  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  give  him  check,  he  endeavoured  either  wholly  to  lay  aside  the 
very  calling  of  parliaments,  or  calling  them  just  as  often,  and  no  oftener, 
than  to  serve  his  own  turn,  to  make  them  entirely  at  his  devotion.  Which 
bridle  when  he  had  cast  off  himself,  he  put  another  bridle  upon  the  people  ; 
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he  put  garrisons  of  German  horse  and  Irish  foot  in  many  towns  and  cities, 
and  that  in  time  of  peace.  Do  you  think  he  does  not  begin  to  look  like  a 
tyrant  ?  In  which  very  thing,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  which  you  have 
formerly  given  me  occasion  to  instance,  though  you  scorn  to  have  Charles 
compared  with  so  cruel  a  tyrant  as  Nero,  he  resembled  him  extremely 
much.  For  Nero  likewise  often  threatened  to  take  away  the  senate.  Be 
sides,  he  bore  extreme  hard  upon  the  consciences  of  good  men,  and  com 
pelled  them  to  the  use  of  ceremonies  and  superstitious  worship,  borrowed 
from  popery,  and  by  him  reintroduced  into  the  church.  They  that  would 
not  conform,  were  imprisoned  or  banished.  He  made  war  upon  the  Scots 
twice  for  no  other  cause  than  that.  By  all  these  actions  he  has  surely  de 
served  the  name  of  a  tyrant  once  over  at  least. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  why  the  word  traitor  was  put  into  his  indictment. 
When  he  assured  his  parliament  by  promises,  by  proclamations,  by  impre 
cations,  that  he  had  no  design  against  the  state,  at  that  very  time  did  he 
list  Papists  in  Ireland  ;  he  sent  a  private  embassy  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
to  beg  assistance  from  him  of  arms,  horses,  and  men,  expressly  against  the 
parliament ;  and  was  endeavouring  to  raise  an  army  first  in  England,  and 
then  in  Scotland.  To  the  English  he  promised  the  plunder  of  the  city  of 
London  ;  to  the  Scots,  that  the  four  northern  counties  should  be  added  to 
Scotland,  if  they  would  but  help  him  to  get  rid  of  the  parliament,  by  what 
means  soever.  These  projects  not  succeeding,  he  sent  over  one  Dillon,  a 
traitor,  into  Ireland  with  private  instructions  to  the  natives,  to  fall  suddenly 
upon  all  the  English  that  inhabited  there.  These  are  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  his  treasons,  not  taken  up  upon  hearsay  and  idle  reports,  but 
discovered  by  letters  under  his  own  hand  and  seal.  And  finally  I  suppose 
no  man  will  deny  that  he  was  a  murderer,  by  whose  order  the  Irish  took 
arms,  and  put  to  death  with  most  exquisite  torme'nts  above  a  hundred  thou 
sand  English,  who  lived  peaceably  by  them,  and  without  any  apprehension 
of  danger ;  and  who  raised  so  great  a  civil  war  in  the  other  two  kingdoms. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  at  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  king  openly  took 
upon  himself  the  guilt  of  the  war,  and  cleared  the  parliament  in  the  confes 
sion  he  made  there,  which  is  publicly  known.  Thus  you  have  in  short 
why  King  Charles  was  adjudged  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  and  a  murderer. — 
"But,"  say  you,  "  why  was  he  not  declared  so  before,  neither  in  that  so 
lemn  league  and  covenant,  nor  afterwards  when  he  was  delivered  to  them, 
either  by  the  Presbyterians  or  the  Independents,  but  on  the  other  hand  was 
received  as  a  king  ought  to  be,  with  all  reverence  ?"  This  very  thing  is 
sufficient  to  persuade  any  rational  man,  that  the  parliament  entered  not  into 
any  councils  of  quite  deposing  the  king,  but  as  their  last  refuge,  after  they 
had  suffered  and  undergone  all  that  possibly  they  could,  and  had  attempted 
all  other  ways  and  means.  You  alone  endeavour  maliciously  to  lay  that  to 
their  charge,  which  to  all  good  men  cannot  but  evidence  their  great  pa 
tience,  moderation,  and  perhaps  a  too  long  forbearing  with  the  king's  pride 
and  arrogance.  But  "  in  the  month  of  August,  before  the  king  suffered, 
the  house  of  commons,  which  then  bore  the  only  sway,  and  was  governed 
by  the  Independents,  wrote  letters  to  the  Scots,  in  which  they  acquainted 
them,  that  they  never  intended  to  alter  the  form  of  government  that  had 
obtained  so  long  in  England  under  king,  lords,  and  commons."  You  may 
see  from  hence,  how  little  reason  there  is  to  ascribe  the  deposing  of  the 
king  to  the  principles  of  the  Independents.  They,  that  never  used  to  dis 
semble  and  conceal  their  tenets,  even  then,  when  they  had  the  sole  manage 
ment  of  affairs,  profess,  "  That  they  never  intended  to  alter  the  govern 
ment."  But  if  afterwards  a  thing  came  into  their  minds,  which  at  first  they 
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intended  not,  why  might  they  not  take  such  a  course,  though  before  not  in 
tended,  as  appeared  most  advisable,  and  most  for  the  nation's  interest  ? — 
Especially  when  they  found,  that  the  king  could  not  possibly  be  entreated 
or  induced  to  assent  to  those  just  demands,  that  they  had  made  from  time 
to  time,  and  which  were  always  the  same  from  first  to  last.  He  persisted 
in  those  perverse  sentiments  with  respect  to  religion  and  his  own  right, 
which  he  had  all  along  espoused,  and  which  were  so  destructive  to  us  ;  not 
in  the  least  altered  from  the  man  that  he  was,  when  in  peace  and  war  he 
did  us  all  so  much  mischief.  If  he  assented  to  any  thing,  he  gave  no  ob 
scure  hints,  that  he  did  it  against  his  will,  and  that  whenever  he  should 
come  into  power  again,  he  would  look  upon  such  his  assent  as  null  and 
void.  The  same  thing  his  son  declared  by  writing  under  his  hand,  when 
in  those  days  he  run  away  with  part  of  the  fleet,  and  so  did  the  king  him 
self  by  letters  to  some  of  his  own  party  in  London.  In  the  mean  time, 
ag'ainst  the  avowed  sense  of  the  parliament,  he  struck  up  a  private  peace 
with  the  Irish,  the  most  barbarous  enemies  imaginable  to  England,  upon 
base  dishonorable  terms ;  but  whenever  he  invited  the  English  to  treaties 
of  peace,  at  those  very  times,  with  all  the  power  he  had,  and  interest  he 
could  make,  he  was  preparing  for  war.  In  this  case,  what  should  they  do, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  government  ?  Ought  they  to  have 
betrayed  the  safety  of  us  all  to  our  most  bitter  adversary  ?  Or  would  you 
have  had  them  left  us  to  undergo  the  calamities  of  another  seven  years' 
war,  not  to  say  worse  ?  God  put  a  better  mind  into  them,  of  preferring, 
pursuant  to  that  very  solemn  league  and  covenant,  their  religion  and  liber 
ties,  before  those  thoughts  they  once  had,  of  not  rejecting  the  king ;  for 
they  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  vote  it ;  all  which  they  saw  at  last,  (though 
indeed  later  than  they  might  have  done,)  could  not  possibly  subsist,  as  long 
as  the  king  continued  king.  The  parliament  ought  and  must  of  necessity 
be  entirely  free,  and  at  liberty  to  provide  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  as  occa 
sion  requires ;  nor  ought  they  so  to  be  wedded  to  their  first  sentiments,  as 
to  scruple  the  altering  their  minds,  for  their  own,  or  the  nation's  good,  if 
God  put  an  opportunity  into  their  hands  of  procuring  it.  But  "  the  Scots 
were  of  another  opinion ;  for  they,  in  a  letter  to  Charles,  the  king's  son, 
call  his  father  a  most  sacred  prince,  and  the  putting  him  to  death  a  most 
execrable  villainy."  Do  not  you  talk  of  the  Scots,  whom  you  know  not ; 
we  know  them  well  enough,  and  know  the  time  when  they  called  that 
same  king  a  most  execrable  person,  a  murderer  and  a  traitor ;  and  the  put 
ting  a  tyrant  to  death  a  most  sacred  action. 

Then  you  pick  holes  in  the  king's  charge,  as  not  being  properly  penned ; 
and  you  ask  "  why  we  needed  to  call  him  a  traitor  and  a  murderer,  after 
we  had  styled  him  a  tyrant  ;  since  the  word  tyrant  includes  all  the  crimes 
that  may  be  ;"  and  then  you  explain  to  us  grammatically  and  critically, 
what  a  tyrant  is.  Away  with  those  trifles,  you  pedagogue,  which  that  one 
definition  of  Aristotle's,  that  has  lately  been  cited,  will  utterly  confound ; 
and  teach  such  a  doctor  as  you,  that  the  word  tyrant  (for  all  your  concern 
is  barely  to  have  some  understanding  of  words)  may  be  applied  to  one,  who 
is  neither  a  traitor  nor  a  murderer.  But  "  the  laws  of  England  do  not 
make  it  treason  in  the  king,  to  stir  up  sedition  against  himself  or  the  peo 
ple."  Nor  do  they  say,  that  the  parliament  can  be  guilty  of  treason  by 
deposing  a  bad  king,  nor  that  any  parliament  ever  was  so,  though  they 
have  often  done  it ;  but  our  laws  plainly  and  clearly  declare,  that  a  king 
may  violate,  diminish,  nay,  and  wholly  lose  his  royalty.  For  that  expres 
sion  in  the  law  of  St.  Edward,  of  "  losing  the  name  of  a  king,"  signifies 
neither  more  nor  less,  than  being  deprived  of  the  kingly  office  and  dignity ; 
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which  befel  Chilperic  king  of  France,  whose  example  for  illustration  sake 
is  taken  notice  of  in  the  law  itself.  There  is  not  a  lawyer  amongst  us,  that 
can  deny,  but  that  the  highest  treason  may  be  committed  against  the  king 
dom  as  well  as  against  the  king.  I  appeal  to  Glanville  himself,  whom  you 
cite,  "  If  any  man  attempt  to  put  the  king  to  death,  or  raise  sedition  in  the 
realm,  it  is  high  treason."  So  that  attempt  of  some  papists  to  blow  up 
the  parliament-house,  and  the  lords  and  commons  there  with  gunpowder, 
was  by  King  James  himself,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  declared  to  be 
high  treason,  not  against  the  king  only,  but  against  the  parliament  and  the 
whole  kingdom.  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  quote  more  of  our  statutes, 
to  prove  so  clear  a  truth  ;  which  yet  I  could  easily  do.  For  the  thing  it 
self  is  ridiculous,  and  absurd  to  imagine,  that  high  treason  may  be  com 
mitted  against  the  king,  and  not  against  the  people,  for  whose  good,  nay, 
and  by  whose  leave,  as  I  may  say,  the  king  is  what  he  is :  so  that  you  bab 
ble  over  so  mariy  statutes  of  ours  to  no  purpose  ;  you  toil  and  wallow  in 
our  ancient  law-books  to  no  purpose  ;  for  the  laws  themselves  stand  or  fall 
by  authority  of  parliament,  who  always  had  power  to  confirm  or  repeal 
them;  and  the  parliament  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  is  rebellion,  what  high 
treason,  (laesa  majestas,)  and  what  not.  Majesty  never  was  vested  to  that 
degree  in  the  person  of  the  king,  as  not  to  be  more  conspicuous  and  more 
august  in  parliament,  as  I  have  often  shown :  but  who  can  endure  to  hear 
such  a  senseless  fellow,  such  a  French  mountebank  as  you,  declare  what 
our  laws  are?  And,  you  English  fugitives!  so  many  bishops,  doctors,  law 
yers,  who  pretend  that  all  learning  and  ingenuous  literature  is  fled  out  of 
England  with  yourselves,  was  there  not  one  of  you  that  could  defend  the 
king's  cause  and  your  own,  and  that  in  good  Latin  also,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  other  nations,  but  that  this  brainsick,  beggarly  Frenchman 
must  be  hired  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a  poor  indigent  king,  surrounded 
with  so  many  infant-priests  and  doctors  ?  This  very  thing,  I  assure  you, 
will  be  a  great  imputation  to  you  amongst  foreigners;  and  you  will  be 
thought  deservedly  to  have  lost  that  cause,  you  were  so  far  from  being  able 
to  defend  by  force  of  arms,  as  that  you  cannot  so  much  as  write  in  behalf 
of  it. 

But  now  I  come  to  you  again,  good  man  Goosecap,  who  scribble  so 
finely ;  if  at  least  you  are  come  to  yourself  again :  for  I  find  you  here  to 
wards  the  latter  end  of  your  book  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  dreaming  of  some 
voluntary  death  or  other,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Then  you  "  deny, 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  king  in  his  right  wits  to  embroil  his  people  in  sedi 
tions,  to  betray  his  own  forces  to  be  slaughtered  by  enemies,  and  raise  fac 
tions  against  himself."  All  which  things  having  been  done  by  many  kings, 
and  particularly  by  Charles  the  late  king  of  England,  you  will  no  longer 
doubt,  I  hope,  especially  being  addicted  to  Stoicism,  but  that  all  tyrants, 
as  well  as  profligate  villains,  are  downright  mad.  Hear  what  Horace  says. 
"  Whoever  through  a  senseless  stupidity,  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever, 
hath  his  understanding  so  blinded  as  not  to  discern  truth,  the  Stoics  account 
of  him  as  of  a  madman :  and  such  are  whole  nations,  such  are  kings  and 
princes,  such  are  all  mankind  ;  except  those  very  few  that  are  wise."  So  • 
that  if  you  would  clear  King  Charles  from  the  imputation  of  acting  like  a 
madman,  you  must  first  vindicate  his  integrity,  and  show  that  he  never  acted 
like  an  ill  man.  "  But  a  king,"  you  say,  "  cannot  commit  treason  against 
his  own  subjects  and  vassals."  In  the  first  place,  since  we  are  as  free  as 
any  people  under  heaven,  we  will  not  be  imposed  upon  by  any  barbarous 
custom  of  any  other  nation  whatsoever.  In  the  second  place,  suppose  vre 
had  been  the  king's  vassals ;  that  relation  would  not  have  obliged  us  to  eii- 
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dure  a  tyrant  to  reign  and  lord  it  over  us.  All  subjection  to  magistrates,  as 
our  own  laws  declare,  is  circumscribed,  and  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
honesty,  and  the  public  good.  Read  Leg.  Hen.  I.  Cap.  55.  The  obliga 
tion  betwixt  a  lord  and  his  tenants  is  mutual,  and  remains  so  long  as  the 
lord  protects  his  tenant ;  (this  is  all  our  lawyers  tell  us ;)  but  if  the  lord  be 
too  severe  and  cruel  to  his  tenant,  and  do  him  some  heinous  injury,  "  The 
whole  relation  betwixt  them,  and  whatever  obligation  the  tenant  is  under 
by  having  done  homage  to  his  lord,  is  utterly  dissolved  and  extinguished." 
These  are  the  very  words  of  Bracton  and  Fleta.  So  that  in  some  case,  the 
law  itself  warrants  even  a  slave,  or  a  vassal,  to  oppose  his  lord,  and  allows 
the  slave  to  kill  him,  if  he  vanquish  him  in  battle.  If  a  city  or  a  whole 
nation  may  not  lawfully  take  this  course  with  a  tyrant,  the  condition  of  free 
men  will  be  worse  than  that  of  slaves. 

Then  you  go  about  to  excuse  King  Charles's  shedding  of  innocent  blood, 
partly  by  murders  committed  by  other  kings,  and  partly  by  some  instances 
of  men  put  to  death  by  them  lawfully.  For  the  matter  of  the  Irish  mas 
sacre,  you  refer  the  reader  to  'Eixcov  BauatxjJ ;  and  I  refer  you  to  Eicono- 
clastes.  The  town  of  Rochel  being  taken,  and  the  townsmen  betrayed, 
assistance  shown,  but  not  afforded  them,  you  will  not  have  laid  at  Charles's 
door ;  nor  have  I  any  thing  to  say,  whether  he  was  faulty  in  that  business 
or  not ;  he  did  mischief  enough  at  home  ;  we  need  not  inquire  into  what 
misdemeanours  he  was  guilty  of  abroad.  But  you  in  the  mean  time  would 
make  all  the  protestant  churches,  that  have  at  any  time  defended  them 
selves  by  force  of  arms  against  princes,  who  were  professed  enemies  of 
their  religion,  to  have  been  guilty  of  rebellion.  Let  them  consider  how 
much  it  concerns  them  for  the  maintaining  their  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  asserting  their  own  integrity,  not  to  pass  by  so  great  an  indignity 
offered  them  by  a  person  bred  up  by  and  amongst  themselves.  That  which 
troubles  us  most  is,  that  the  English  likewise  were  betrayed,  in  that  expe 
dition.  He  who  had  designed  long  ago  to  convert  the  government  of 
England  into  a  tyranny,  thought  he  could  not  bring  it  to  pass,  till  the  flower 
and  strength  of  the  military  power  of  the  nation  were  cut  off*.  Another  of 
his  crimes  was,  the  causing  some  words  to  be  struck  out  of  the  usual  coro 
nation  oath,  before  he  himself  would  take  it.  Unworthy  and  abominable 
action !  The  act  was  wicked  in  itself;  what  shall  be  said  of  him  that  under 
takes  to  justify  it?  For  by  the  eternal  God,  what  greater  breach  of  faith, 
and  violation  of  all  laws,  can  possibly  be  imagined  ?  What  ought  to  be 
more  sacred  to  him,  next  to  the  holy  sacraments  themselves,  than  that 
oath?  Which  of  the  two  do  you  think  the  more  flagitious  person,  him  that 
offends  against  the  law,  or  him  that  endeavours  to  make  the  law  equally 
guilty  with  himself?  Or  rather  him  who  subverts  the  law  itself,  that  he 
may  not  seem  to  offend  against  it  ?  For  thus  that  king  violated  that  oath, 
which  he  ought  most  religiously  to  have  sworn  to  ;  but  that  he  might  not 
seem  openly  and  publicly  to  violate  it,  he  craftily  adulterated  and  cor 
rupted  it ;  and  lest  he  himself  should  be  accounted  perjured,  he  turned  the 
very  oath  into  a  perjury.  What  other  could  be  expected,  than  that  his 
reign  would  be  full  of  injustice,  craft,  and  misfortune,  who  began  't  with 
so  detestable  an  injury  to  his  people?  And  who  durst  pervert  and  adulte 
rate  that  law,  which  he  thought  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  in  his  way, 
and  hindered  him  from  perverting  all  the  rest  of  the  laws :  But  "  that  oath" 
(thus  you  justify  him)  "lays  no  other  obligation  upon  kings,  than  the  laws, 
themselves  do:  and  kings  pretend,  that  they  will  be  bound  and  limited  byj 
laws,  though  indeed  they  are  altogether  from  under  the  power  of  the  laws."1 
Is  it  not  prodigious,  that  a  man  should  dare  to  express  himself  so  sacrile-i 
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giously  and  so  senselessly,  as  to  assert,  that  an  oath  sacredly  sworn  upon  the 
Holy  Evangelists,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  set  aside  as  a  little  insigni 
ficant  thing,  without  any  cause  whatsoever !  Charles  himself  refutes  you, 
you  prodigy  of  impiety,  who,  thinking  that  oath  no  light  matter,  choose 
rather  by  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  the  force  of  it,  or  by  a  fallacy  to  elude  it, 
than  openly  to  violate  it ;  and  would  rather  falsify  and  corrupt  the  oath, 
than  mainfestly  forswear  himself  after  he  had  taken  it.  But  "  The  king 
indeed  swears  to  his  people,  as  the  people  do  to  him  ;  but  the  people  swear 
fidelity  to  the  king,  not  the  king  to  them."  Pretty  invention !  Does  not 
he  that  promises,  and  binds  himself  by  an  oath  to  do  any  thing  to  or  for 
another,  oblige  his  fidelity  to  them  that  require  the  oath  of  him  ?  Of  a 
truth,  every  king  swears  Fidelity,  and  Service,  and  Obedience  to  the 
people,  with  respect  to  the  performance  of  whatsoever  he  promises  upon 
oath  to  do. 

Then  you  run  back  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  forced  more 
^han  once  to  swear  to  perform,  not  what  he  himself  would,  but  what  the 
people  and  the  great  men  of  the  realm  required  of  him.  If  many  kings 
"  are  crowned  without  the  usual  solemnity,"  and  reign  without  taking  any 
oath,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  people ;  a  great  many  of  whom 
never  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  If  the  king  by  not  taking  an  oath  be  at 
liberty,  the  people  are  so  too.  And  that  part  of  the  people  that  has  sworn, 
swore  not  to  the  king  only,  but  to  the  realm,  and  the  laws,  by  which  the 
king  came  to  his  crown;  and  no  otherwise  to  the  king,  than 'whilst  he 
should  act  according  to  those  laws,  that  "  the  common  People,"  that  is, 
the  house  of  Commons,  should  choose ;  (quas  vulgus  elegerit.)  For  it 
were  folly  to  alter  the  phrase  of  our  law,  and  turn  it  into  more  genuine 
Latin.  This  clause,  (quas  vulgus  elegerit,)  which  the  commons  shall 
choose,  Charles  before  he  was  crowned,  procured  to  be  razed  out.  "  But," 
say  you,  "  without  the  king's  assent  the  people  can  choose  no  laws;"  and 
for  this  you  cite  two  statutes,  viz.  Anno  37  H.  VI.,  Cap.  15,  and  13  Edw. 
IV.,  Cap.  8:  but  these  two  statutes  are  so  far  from  appearing  in  our  statute- 
books,  that  in  the  years  you  mention  neither  of  those  kings  enacted  any 
laws  at  all.  Go  now  and  complain,  that  those  fugitives,  who  pretended  to 
furnish  you  with  matter  out  of  our  statutes,  imposed  upon  you  in  it ;  and 
let  other  people  in  the  mean  time  stand  astonished  at  your  impudence  and 
vanity,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  pretend  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  such 
books,  as  it  is  so  evident  you  have  never  looked  into,  nor  so  much  as  seen. 
And  that  clause  in  the  coronation  oath  which  such  a  brazen-faced  brawler 
as  you  call  fictitious,  "  The  king's  friends,"  you  say  yourself,  "  acknow 
ledge,  that  it  may  possibly  be  extant  in  some  ancient  copies,  but  that  it 
grew  into  disuse,  because  it  had  no  convenient  signification."  But  for  that 
very  reason  did  our  ancestors  insert  it  in  the  oath,  that  the  oath  might  have 
such  a  signification  as  would  not  be  for  a  tyrant's  conveniency.  If  it  had 
really  grown  into  disuse,  which  yet  is  most  false,  there  was  the  greater 
need  of  reviving  it ;  but  even  that  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  accord 
ing  to  your  doctrine:  "  For  that  custom  of  taking  an  oath,  as  kings  now- 
a-days  generally  use  it,  is  no  more,"  you  say,  "  than  a  bare  ceremony." 
And  yet  the  king,  when  the  bishops  were  to  be  put  down,  pretended  that 
he  could  not  do  it  by  reason  of  that  oath.  And  consequently  that  reverend 
and  sacred  oath,  as  it  serves  for  the  king's  turn,  or  not,  must  be  solemn 
and  binding,  or  an  empty  ceremony :  which  I  earnestly  entreat  my  country 
men  to  take  notice  of,  and  to  consider  what  manner  of  a  king  they  are  like 
to  have,  if  he  ever  come  back.  For  it  would  never  have  entered  into  the 
uioughts  of  this  rascally  foreign  grammarian,  to  write  a  discourse  of  the 
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rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  unless  both  Charles  and  Stuart  now  in 
banishment,  and  tainted  with  his  father's  principles,  and  those  profligate 
tutors  that  he  has  along  with  him,  had  industriously  suggested  to  him  what 
they  would  have  writ.  They  dictated  to  him,  "  That  the  whole  parliament 
were  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors,  because  they  declared  with 
out  the  king's  assent  all  them  to  be  traitors,  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
the  parliament  of  England ;  and  that  parliaments  were  but  the  king's  vas 
sals:  that  the  oath,  which  our  kings  take  at  their  coronation,  is  but  a  cere 
mony:"  And  why  not  that  of  a  vassal  too?  So  that  no  reverence  of  laws, 
no  sacredness  of  an  oath,  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  your  lives  and  for 
tunes,  either  from  the  exorbitance  of  a  furious,  or  the  revenge  of  an  exas 
perated,  prince,  who  has  been  so  instructed  from  his  cradle,  as  to  think 
laws,  religion,  nay,  and  oaths  themselves,  ought  to  be  subject  to  his  will 
and  pleasure.  How  much  better  is  it,  and  more  becoming  yourselves,  if 
you  desire  riches,  liberty,  peace,  and  empire,  to  obtain  them  assuredly  by 
your  own  virtue,  industry,  prudence,  and  valour,  than  to  long  after  and,, 
hope  for  them  in  vain  under  the  rule  of  a  king?  They  who  are  of  opinion 
that  these  things  cannot  be  compassed  but  under  a  king,  and  a  lord,  it  can 
not  well  be  expressed  how  mean,  how  base,  I  do  not  say,  how  unworthy, 
thoughts  they  have  of  themselves;  for  in  effect,  what  do  they  other  than 
confess,  that  they  themselves  are  lazy,  weak,  senseless,  silly  persons,  and 
framed  for  slavery  both  in  body  and  mind  ?  And  indeed  all  manner  of 
slavery  is  scandalous  and  disgraceful  to  a  free-born  ingenuous  person  ;  but 
for  you,  after  you  have  recovered  your  lost  liberty,  by  God's  assistance, 
and  your  own  arms;  after  the  performance  of  STD  many  valiant  exploits, 
and  the  making  so  remarkable  an  example  of  a  most  potent  king,  to  desire 
to  return  again  into  a  condition  of  bondage  and  slavery,  will  not  only  be 
scandalous  and  disgraceful,  but  an  impious  and  wicked  thing;  and  equal 
to  that  of  the  Israelites,  who,  for  desiring  to  return  to  the  Egyptian  slavery, 
were  so  severely  punished  for  that  sordid,  slavish  temper  of  mind,  and  so 
many  of  them  destroyed  by  that  God  who  had  been  their  deliverer. 

But  what  say  you  now,  who  would  persuade  us  to  become  slaves? 
"  The  king,"  say  you,  "  had  a  power  of  pardoning  such  as  were  guilty  of 
treason,  and  other  crimes;  which  evinces  sufficiently,  that  the  king  him 
self  was  under  no  law."  The  king  might  indeed  pardon  treason,  not 
against  the  kingdom,  but  against  himself;  and  so  may  any  body  else  par 
don  wrongs  done  to  themselves;  and  he  might,  perhaps,  pardon  some 
other  offences,  though  not  always.  But  does  it  follow,  because  in  some 
cases  he  had  the  right  of  saving  a  malefactor's  life,  that  therefore  he  must 
have  a  right  to  destroy  all  good  men  ?  If  the  king  be  impleaded  in  an  in 
ferior  court,  he  is  not  obliged  to  answer,  but  by  his  attorney:  does  it  there 
fore  follow,  that  when  he  is  summoned  by  all  his  subjects  to  appear  in 
parliament,  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  appear  or  no,  and  refuse  to 
answer  in  person?  You  say,  "That  we  endeavour  to  justify  what  we' 
have  done  by  the  Hollanders'  example ;"  and  upon  this  occasion,  fearing 
the  loss  of  that  stipend  with  which  the  Hollanders  feed  such  a  murrain  and 
pest  as  you  are,  if  by  reviling  the  English  you  should  consequently  reflect 
upon  them  that  maintain  you,  you  endeavour  to  demonstrate  "  how  unlike 
their  actions  and  ours  are."  The  comparison  that  you  make  betwixt  them 
I  resolve  to  omit  (though  many  things  in  it  are  most  false,  and  other  things; 
flattery  all  over,  which  yet  you  thought  yourself  obliged  to  put  down,  to 
deserve  your  pension).  For  the  English  think  they  need  not  allege  the 
examples  of  foreigners  for  their  justification.  They  have  municipal  lawsj 
of  their  own,  by  which  they  have  acted ;  laws  with  relation  to  the  matteii 
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in  hand  the  best  in  the  world :  they  have  the  examples  of  their  ancestors, 
great  and  gallant  men,  for  their  imitation,  who  never  gave  way  to  the  ex 
orbitant  power  of  princes,  and  who  have  put  many  of  them  to  death,  when 
their  government  became  insupportable.  They  were  born  free,  they  stand 
in  need  of  no  other  nation,  they  can  make  what  laws  they  please  for  their 
own  good  government.  One  law  in  particular  they  have  a  great  venera 
tion  for,  and  a  very  ancient  one  it  is,  enacted  by  nature  itself,  That  all 
human  laws,  all  civil  right  and  government,  must  have  a  respect  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  good  men,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  lusts  of  princes. 

From  hence  to  the  end  of  your  book  I  find  nothing  but  rubbish  and 
trifles,  picked  out  of  the  former  chapters ;  of  which  you  have  here 
raised  so  great  a  heap,  that  I  cannot  imagine  what  other  design  you  could 
have  in  it,  than  to  presage  the  ruin  of  your  whole  fabric.  At  last,  after  an 
infinite  deal  of  tittle-tattle,  you  make  an  end,  calling  "  God  to  witness,  that 
you  undertook  the  defence  of  this  cause,  not  only  because  you  were  de 
sired  so  to  do,  but  because  your  own  conscience  told  you,  that  you  could 
not  possibly  undertake  the  defence  of  a  better."  Is  it  fit  for  you  to  inter 
meddle  with  our  matters,  with  which  you  have  nothing  to  do,  because  you 
were  desired,  when  we  ourselves  did  not  desire  you  ?  to  reproach  with 
contumelious  and  opprobrious  language,  and  in  a  printed  book,  the  supreme 
magistracy  of  the  English  nation,  when  according  to  the  authority  and 
power  that  they  are  intrusted  with,  they  do  but  their  duty  within  their 
own  jurisdiction,  and  all  this  without  the  least  injury  or  provocation  from 
them  ?  (for  they  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  there  was  such  a  man  in 
the  world  as  you.)  And  I  pray  by  whom  were  you  desired  ?  By  your 
wife,  I  suppose,  who,  they  say,  exercises  a  kingly  right  and  jurisdiction 
over  you  ;  and  whenever  she  has  a  mind  to  it  (as  Fulvia  is  made  to  speak 
in  that  obscene  epigram,  that  you  collected  some  centoes  out  of,  page  320) 
cries,  "Either  write,  or  let  us  fight;"  that  made  you  write  perhaps,  lest 
the  signal  should  be  given.-  Or  were  you  asked  by  Charles  the  younger, 
and  that  profligate  gang  of  vagabond  courtiers,  and  like  a  second  Balaam 
called  upon  by  another  Balak  to  restore  a  desperate  cause  by  ill  writing, 
that  was  lost  by  ill  fighting  ?  That  may  be  ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
for  he  was  a  wise  understanding  man,  and  rid  upon  an  ass  that  could  speak, 
to  curse  the  people  of  God :  thou  art  a  very  talkative  ass  thyself,  and  rid 
by  a  woman,  and  being  surrounded  with  the  healed  heads  of  the  bishops, 
that  heretofore  thou  hadst  wounded,  thou  seemest  to  represent  that  beast 
in  the  Revelation. 

But  they  say,  that  a  little  after  you  had  written  this  book  you  repented 
of  what  you  had  done.  It  is  well,  if  it  be  so  ;  and  to  make  your  repentance 
public,  I  think  the  best  course  that  you  can  take  will  be,  for  this  long  book 
that  you  have  writ,  to  take  a  halter,  and  make  one  long  letter  of  yourself. 
So  Judas  Iscariot  repented,  to  whom  you  are  like  ;  and  that  young  Charles 
knew,  which  made  him  send  you  the  purse,  Judas  his  badge  ;  for  he  had 
heard  before,  and  found  afterward  by  experience,  that  you  were  an  apos 
tate  and  a  devil.  Judas  betrayed  Christ  himself,  and  you  betray  his  church  ; 
you  have  taught  heretofore,  that  bishops  were  antichristian,  and  you  are 
now  revolted  to  their  party.  You  now  undertake  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  whom  formerly  you  damned  to  the  pit  of  hell.  Christ  delivered  all 
men  from  bondage,  and  you  endeavour  to  enslave  all  mankind.  Never 
question,  since  you  have  been  such  a  villain  to  God  himself,  his  church, 
and  all  mankind  in  general,  but  that  the  same  fate  attends  you  that  befell 
your  equal,  out  of  despair  rather  than  repentance,  to  be  weary  of  your  life, 
and  hang  yourself,  and  burst  asunder  as  he  did ;  and  to  send  beforehand 
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that  faithless  and  treacherous  conscience  of  yours,  that  railing  conscience  at 
good  and  holy  men,  to  that  place  of  torment  that  is  prepared  for  you.  And 
now  I  think,  through  God's  assistance,  I  have  finished  the  work  I  under 
took,  to  wit,  the  defence  of  the  noble  actions  of  my  countrymen  at  home, 
and  abroad,  against  the  raging  and  envious  madness  of  this  distracted  so- 
phister ;  and  the  asserting  of  the  common  rights  of  the  people  against  the 
unjust  domination  of  kings,  not  out  of  any  hatred  to  kings,  but  tyrants :  nor 
have  I  purposely  left  unanswered  any  one  argument  alleged  by  my  adver 
sary,  nor  any  one  example  or  authority  quoted  by  him,  that  seemed  to  have 
any  force  in  it,  or  the  least  colour  of  an  argument.  Perhaps  I  have,  been 
guilty  rather  of  the  other  extreme,  of  replying  to  some  of  his  fooleries  and 
trifles,  as  if  they  were  solid  arguments,  and  thereby  may  seem  to  have  at 
tributed  more  to  them  than  they  deserved. 

One  thing  yet  remains  to  be  done,  which  perhaps  is  of  the  greatest  con 
cern  of  all,  and  that  is,  that  you,  my  countrymen,  refute  this  adversary  of 
yours  yourselves,  which  I  do  not  see  any  other  means  of  your  effecting^ 
than  by  a  constant  endeavour  to  outdo  all  men's  bad  words  by  your  own 
good  deeds.  When  you  laboured  under  more  sorts  of  oppression  than  one, 
you  betook  yourselves  to  God  for  refuge/ and  he  was  graciously  pleased  to 
hear  your  most  earnest  prayer  and  desires.  He  has  gloriously  delivered 
you,  the  first  of  nations,  from  the  two  greatest  mischiefs  of  this  life,  and 
most  pernicious  to  virtue,  tyranny  and  superstition ;  he  has  endued  you 
with  greatness  of  mind  to  be  the  first  of  mankind,  who  after  having  con 
quered  their  own  king,  and  having  had  him  delivered  into  their  hands, 
have  not  scrupled  to  condemn  him  judicially,  and  pursuant  to  that  sentence 
of  condemnation,  to  put  him  to  death.  After  the  performing  so  glorious 
an  action  as  this,  you  ought  to  do  nothing  that  is  mean  and  little,  not  so 
much  as  to  think  of,  much  less  to  do,  any  thing  but  what  is  great  and  sub 
lime.  Which  to  attain  to,  this  is  your  only  way ;  as  you  have  subdued 
your  enemies  in  the  field,  so  to  make  appear,  that  unarmed,  and  in  the 
highest  outward  peace  and  tranquillity,  you  of  all  mankind  are  best  able  to 
subdue  ambition,  avarice,  the  love  of  riches,  and  can  best  avoid  the  cor 
ruptions  that  prosperity  is  apt  to  introduce,  (which  generally  subdue  and 
triumph  over  other  nations,)  to  show  as  great  justice,  temperance  and  mo 
deration  in  the  maintaining  your  liberty,  as  you  have  shown  courage  in 
freeing  yourselves  from  slavery.  These  are  the  only  arguments,  by  which 
you  will  be  able  to  evince,  that  you  are  not  such  persons  as  this  fellow  re 
presents  you,  Traitors,  Robbers,  Murderers,  Parricides,  Madmen  ;  that  you 
did  not  put  your  king  to  death  out  of  any  ambitious  design,  or  a  Desire  of 
invading  the  rights  of  others,  not  out  of  any  seditious  principles  or  sinister 
ends ;  that  it  was  not  an  act  of  fury  or  madness ;  but  that  it  was  wholly  out 
of  love  to  your  liberty,  your  religion,  to  justice,  virtue,  and  your  country, 
that  you  punished  a  tyrant.  But  if  it  should  fall  out  otherwise,  (which  God 
forbid,)  if  as  you  have  been  valiant  in  war,  you  should  grow  debauched  in 
peace,  you  that  have  had  such  visible  demonstrations  of  the  goodness  of 
God  to  yourselves,  and  his  wrath  against  your  enemies ;  and  that  you  should 
not  have  learned  by  so  eminent,  so  remarkable  an  example  before  your 
eyes,  to  fear  God,  and  work  righteousness ;  for  my  part,  I  shall  easily  grant 
and  confess  (for  I  cannot  deny  it)  whatever  ill  men  may  speak  or  think  of 
you,  to  be  very  true.  And  you  will  find  in  a  little  time,  that  God's  dis-,' 
pleasure  against  you  will  be  greater  than  it  has  been  against  your  adversa 
ries,  greater  than  his  grace  and  favour  has  been  to  yourselves,  which  you 
have  had  larger  experience  of  than  any  other  nation  under  heaven. 
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OF 
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SHOWING 

THAT  IT  IS  NOT  LAWFUL  FOR  ANY  POWER  ON  EARTH  TO  COMPEL  IN 
MATTERS  OF  RELIGION. 

[FIRST  PUBLISHED  1659.} 


TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND,  WITH 
THE  DOMINIONS  THEREOF. 

I  HAVE  prepared,  Supreme  Council !  against  the  much-expected  time  of 
your  sitting,  this  treatise  ;  which,  though  to  all  Christian  magistrates  equally 
belonging,  and  therefore  to  have  been  written  in  the  common  language  of 
Christendom,  natural  duty  and  affection  hath  confined  and  dedicated  first 
to  my  own  nation ;  and  in  a  season  wherein  the  timely  reading  thereof,  to 
the  easier  accomplishment  of  your  great  work,  may  save  you  much  labour 
and  interruption:  of  two  parts  usually  proposed,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
recommending  civil  only  to  your  proper  care,  ecclesiastical  to  them  only 
from  whom  it  takes  both  that  name  and  nature.  Yet  not  for  this  cause 
only  do  I  require  or  trust  to  find  acceptance,  but  in  a  twofold  respect  be 
sides  :  first,  as  bringing  clear  evidence  of  Scripture  and  protestant  maxims 
to  the  parliament  of  England,  who  in  all  their  late  acts,  upon  occasion, 
have  professed  to  assert  only  the  true  protestant  Christian  religion,  as  it  is 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures :  next,  in  regard  that  your  power  being  but 
for  a  time,  and  having  in  yourselves  a  Christian  liberty  of  your  own,  which 
at  one  time  or  other  may  be  oppressed,  thereof  truly  sensible,  it  will  con 
cern  you  while  you  are  in  power,  so  to  regard  other  men's  consciences,  as 
you  would  your  own  should  be  regarded  in  the  power  of  others ;  and  to 
consider  that  any  law  against  conscience  is  alike  in  force  against  any  con 
science,  and  so  may  one  way  or  othe^  justly  redound  upon  yourselves. 
One  advantage  I  make  no  doubt  of,  that  I  shall  write  to  many  eminent  per 
sons  of  your  number,  already  perfect  and  resolved  in  this  important  article 
of  Christianity.  Some  of  whom  I  remember  to  have  heard  often  for  several 
years,  at  a  council  next  in  authority  to  your  own,  so  well  joining  religion 
with  civil  prudence,  and  yet  so  well  distinguishing  the  different  power  of 
either ;  and  this  not  only  voting,  but  frequently  reasoning  why  it  should 
be  so,  that  if  any  there  present  had  been  before  of  an  opinion  contrary,  he 
might  doubtless  have  departed  thence  a  convert  in  that  point,  and  have 
confessed,  that  then  both  commonwealth  and  religion  will  at  length,  if  ever, 
flourish  in  Christendom,  when  either  they  who  govern  discern  between  civil 
and  religious,  or  they  only  who  so  discern  shall  be  admitted  to  govern. 
Till  then,  nothing  but  troubles,  persecutions,  commotions  can  be  expected  , 
the  inward  decay  of  true  religion  among  ourselves,  and  the  utter  overthrow 
at  last  by  a  common  enemy.  Of  ciVil  liberty  I  have  written  heretofore,  by 
the  appointment,  and  not  without  the  approbation,  of  civil  power :  of  Chris- 
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tian  liberty  I  write  now,  which  others  long  since  having  done  with  all  free 
dom  under  heathen  emperors,  I  should  do  wrong  to  suspect,  that  I  now 
shall  with  less  under  Christian  governors,  and  such  especially  as  profess 
openly  their  defence  of  Christian  liberty ;  although  I  write  this,  not  other 
wise  appointed  or  induced,  than  by  an  inward  persuasion  of  the  Christian 
duty,  which  I  may  usefully  discharge  herein  to  the  common  Lord  and  Mas 
ter  of  us  all,  and  the  certain  hope  of  his  approbation,  first  and  chiefest  to 
be  sought :  in  the  hand  of  whose  providence  I  remain,  praying  all  success 
and  good  event  on  your  public  councils,  to  the  defence  of  true  religion  and 
our  civil  rights. 

JOHN  MILTON. 
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OF 
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Two  things  there  be,  which  have  been  ever  found  working  much  mis 
chief  to  the  church  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  truth ;  force  on  one 
side  restraining,  and  hire  on  the  other  side  corrupting,  the  teachers  thereof. 
Few  ages  have  been  since  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  wherein  the  one 
of  these  two,  or  both  together,  have  not  prevailed.  It  can  be  at  no  time, 
therefore,  unseasonable  to  speak  of  these  things ;  since  by  them  the  church 
is  either  in  continual  detriment  and  oppression,  or  in  continual  danger. — 
The  former  shall  be  at  this  time  my  argument ;  the  latter  as  I  shall  find  God 
disposing  me,  and  opportunity  inviting.  What  I  argue,  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Scripture  only ;  and  therein  from  true  fundamental  principles  of 
the  gospel,  to  all  knowing  Christians  undeniable.  And  if  the  governors  of 
this  commonwealth,  since  the  rooting  out  of  prelates,  have  made  least  use 
of  force  in  religion,  and  most  have  favoured  Christian  liberty  of  any  in  this 
island  before  them  since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  for  which  we  are 
not  to  forget  our  thanks  to  God,  and  their  due  praise  ;  they  may,  I  doubt 
not  in  this  treatise,  find  that  which  not  only  will  confirm  them  to  defend 
still  the  Christian  liberty  which  we  enjoy,  but  will  incite  them  also  to  en- 
largo  it,  if  in  aught  they  yet  straiten  it.  To  them  who  yet  perhaps  here 
after,  less  experienced  in  religion,  may  come  to  govern  or  give  us  laws, 
this  or  other  such,  if  they  please,  may  be  a  timely  instruction  :  however,  to 
the  truth  it  will  be  at  all  times  no  unneedful  testimony,  at  least  some  dis 
charge  of  that  general  duty,  which  no  Christian,  but  according  to  what  he 
hath  received,  knows  is  required  of  him,  if  he  have  aught  more  conducing 
to  the  advancement  of  religion,  than  what  is  usually  endeavoured,  freely  to 
impart  it. 

It  will  require  no  great  labour  of  exposition,  to  unfold  what  is  here 
meant  by  matters  of  religion  ;  being  as  soon  apprehended  as  defined,  such 
things  as  belong  chiefly  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  God ;  and  are 
either  above  the  reach  and  light  of  nature  without  revelation  from  above, 
and  therefore  liable  to  be  variously  understood  by  human  reason,  or  such 
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things  as  are  enjoined  or  forbidden  by  divine  precept,  which  else  by  the 
light  of  reason  would  seem  indifferent  to  be  done  or  not  done ;  and  so  like 
wise  must  needs  appear  to  every  man  as  the  precept  is  understood.  Whence 
I  here  mean  by  conscience  or  religion  that  full  persuasion,  whereby  we  are 
assured  that  our  belief  and  practice,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  apprehend 
and  probably  make  appear,  is  according  to  the  will  of  God  and  his 
Holy  Spirit  within  us,  which  we  ought  to  follow  much  rather  than  any  law 
of  man,  as  not  only  his  word  every  where  bids  us,  but  the  very  dictate 
of  reason  tells  us.  Acts  iv.  19,  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God,  to  hearken  to  you  more  than  to  God,  judge  ye."  That  for  belief 
or  practice  in  religion,  according  to  this  conscientious  persuasion,  no  man 
ought  to  be  punished  or  molested  by  any  outward  force  on  earth  what 
soever,  I  distrust  not,  through  God's  implored  assistance,  to  make  plain 
by  these  following  arguments. 

First,  it  cannot  be  denied,  being  the  main  foundation  of  our  protestant 
religion,  that  we  of  these  ages,  having  no  other  divine  rule  or  authority 
from  without  us,  warrantable  to  one  another  as  a  common  ground,  but  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  no  other  within  us  but  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  so  interpreting  that  scripture  as  warrantable  only  to  ourselves,  and  to 
such  whose  consciences  we  can  so  persuade,  can  have  no  other  ground  in 
matters  of  religion  but  only  from  the  Scriptures.  And  these  being  not  pos 
sible  to  be  understood  without  this  divine  illumination,  which  no  man  can 
know  at  all  times  to  be  in  himself,  much  less  to  be  at  any  time  for  certain 
in  any  other,  it  follows  clearly,  that  no  man  or  body  of  men  in  these  times 
can  be  the  infallible  judges  or  determiners  in  matters  of  religion  to  any 
other  men's  consciences  but  their  own.  And  therefore  those  Bereans  are 
commended,  Acts  xvii.  11,  who  after  the  preaching  even  of  St.  Paul, 
w  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so."  Nor  did 
they  more  than  what  God  himself  in  many  places  commands  us  by  the 
same  apostle,  to  search,  to  try,  to  judge  of  these  things  ourselves :  and  gives 
us  reason  also,  Gal.  vi.  4,  5,  "  Let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and 
then  shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  himself  alone,  and  not  in  another :  for  every 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden."  If  then  we  count  it  so  ignorant  and  ir 
religious  in  the  papist,  to  think  himself  discharged  in  God's  account,  be 
lieving  only  as  the  church  believes,  how  much  greater  condemnation  will  it 
be  to  the  protestant  his  condemner,  to  think  himself  justified,  believing  only 
as  the  state  believes  ?  With  good  cause,  therefore,  it  is  in  the  general  con 
sent  of  all  sound  protestant  writers,  that  neither  traditions,  councils,  nor 
canons  of  any  visible  church,  much  less  edicts  of  any  magistrate  or  civil 
session,  but  the  Scripture  only,  can  be  the  final  judge  or  rule  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  that  only  in  the  conscience  of  every  Christian  to  himself. — 
Which  protestation  made  by  the  first  public  reformers  of  our  religion  against 
the  imperial  edicts  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  imposing  church-traditions  without 
Scripture,  gave  first  beginning  to  the  name  of  Protestant ;  and  with  that 
name  hath  ever  been  received  this  doctrine,  which  prefers  the  Scripture 
before  the  church,  and  acknowledges  none  but  the  Scripture  sole  interpreter 
of  itself  to  the  conscience.  For  if  the  church  be  not  sufficient  to  be  impli 
citly  believed,  as  we  hold  it  is  not,  what  can  there  else  be  named  of  more 
authority  than  the  church  but  the  conscience,  than  which  God  only  is 
greater,  1  John  iii.  20  ?  But  if  any  man  shall  pretend  that  the  Scripture 
judges  to  his  conscience  for  other  men,  he  makes  himself  greater  not  only 
than  the  church,  but  also  than  the  Scripture,  than  the  consciences  of  other 
men :  a  presumption  too  high  for  any  mortal,  sincf.  every  true  Christian, 
able  to  give  a  reason  of  his  faith,  hath  the  word  of  God  before  him,  the 
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promised  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  mind  of  Christ  within  him,  1  Cor.  ii.  16  ;  a 
much  better  and  a  safer  guide  of  conscience,  which  as  far  as  concerns  him 
self  he  may  far  more  certainly  know,  than  any  outward  rule  imposed  upon 
him  by  others,  whom  he  inwardly  neither  knows  nor  can  know  ;  at  least 
knows  nothing  of  them  more  sure  than  this  one  thing,  that  they  cannot  be 
his  judges  in  religion.  1  Cor.  ii.  15,  "  The  spiritual  man  judgeth  all 
things,  but  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man."  Chiefly  for  this  cause  do  all 
true  protestants  account  the  pope  Antichrist,  for  that  he  assumes  to  himself 
this  infallibility  over  both  the  conscience  and  the  Scripture  ;  "  sitting  in  the 
temple  of  God,"  as  it  were  opposite  to  God,  "  and  exalting  himself  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  or  is  worshipped,"  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  That  is  to  say, 


not  only  above  all  judges  and  magistrates,  who  though  they  be  called  gods, 

ble  ;  but  also  above  God  himself,  by  gi 
to  the  Scripture,  to  the  conscience,  and  to  the  Spirit  itself  of  God  within  us. 


are  far  beneath  infallible  ;  but  also  above  God  himself,  by  giving  law  both 


When  as  we  find,  James  iv.  12,  "  There  is  one  lawgiver,  who  is  able  to 
save  and  to  destroy  :  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  ?"  That  Christ  is 
the  only  lawgiver  of  his  church,  and  that  it  is  here  meant  in  religious  mat 
ters,  no  well-grounded  Christian  will  deny.  Thus  also  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
xiv.  4,  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  the  servant  of  another  ?  to  his  own  lord 
he  standeth  or  falleth  :  but  he  shall  stand  ;  for  God  is  able  to  make  him 
stand."  As  therefore  of  one  beyond  expression  bold  and  presumptuous, 
both  these  apostles  demand,  "Who  art  thou,"  that  presumest  to  impose 
other  law  or  judgment  in  religion  than  the  only  lawgiver  and  judge  Christ, 
who  only  can  save  and  destroy,  gives  to  the  conscience  ?  And  the  forecited 
place  to  the  Thessalonians,  by  compared  effects,  resolves  us,  that  be  he  or 
they  who  or  wherever  they  be  or  can  be,  they  are  of  far  less  authority  than 
the  church,  whom  in  these  things  as  protestants  they  receive  not,  and  yet 
no  less  Antichrist  in  this  main  point  of  antichristianism,  no  less  a  pope  or 
popedom  than  he  at  Rome,  if  not  much  more,  by  setting  up  supreme  inter 
preters  of  Scripture  either  those  doctors  whom  they  follow,  or,  which  is  far 
worse,  themselves  as  a  civil  papacy  assuming  unaccountable  supremacy  to 
themselves,  not  in  civil  only,  but  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  Seeing  then  that 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  hath  been  proved,  none  can  judge  or  determine 
here  on  earth,  no  not  church  governors  themselves,  against  the  consciences 
of  other  believers,  my  inference  is,  or  rather  not  mine  but  our  Saviour's 
own,  that  in  those  matters  they  neither  can  command  nor  use  constraint, 
lest  they  run  rashly  on  a  pernicious  consequence,  forewarned  in  that  para 
ble,  Matt.  xiii.  from  the  29fh  to  the  31st  verse  :  "  Lest  while  ye  gather  up 
the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together 
until  the  harvest  :  and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  Gather 
ye  together  first  the  tares,"  &c.  Whereby  he  declares,  that  this  work 
neither  his  own  ministers  nor  any  else  can  discerningly  enough  or  judgingly 
perform  without  his  own  immediate  direction,  in  his  own  fit  season,  and 
that  they  ought  till  then  not  to  attempt  it.  Which  is  further  confirmed, 
2  Cor.  i.  24,  "  Not  that  we  have  dominion  over  your  faith,  but  are  helpers 
of  your  joy."  If  apostles  had  no  dominion  or  constraining  power  over  faith 
or  conscience,  much  less  have  ordinary  ministers,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3,  "Feed 
the  flock  of  God,  &c.  not  by  constraint,  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage." 

But  some  will  object,  that  this  overthrows  all  church-disc'ipline,  all  cen 
sure  of  errors,  if  no  man  can  determine.  My  answer  is,  that  what  they 
hear  is  plain  Scripture,  which  forbids  not  church-sentence  or  determining, 
but  as  it  ends  in  violence  upon  the  conscience  unconvinced.  Let  whoso 
will  interpret  or  determine,  so  it  be  according  to  true  church-discipline, 
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which  is  exercised  on  them  only  who  have  willingly  joined  themselves  in 
that  covenant  of  union,  and  proceeds  only  to  a  separation  from  the  rest, 
proceeds  never  to  any  corporal  enforcement  or  forfeiture  of  money,  which  in 
ill  spiritual  things  are  the  two  arms  of  Antichrist,  not  of  the  true  church  ;  the 
me  being  an  inquisition,  the  other  no  better  than  a  temporal  indulgence  of 
sin  for  money,  whether  by  the  church  exacted  or  by  the  magistrate ;  both 
the  one  and  the  other  a  temporal  satisfaction  for  what  Christ  hath  satisfied 
eternally ;  a  popish  commuting  of  penalty,  corporal  for  spiritual ;  a  satisfac- 
>n  to  man,  especially  to  the  magistrate,  for  what  and  to  whom  we  owe 
none:  these  and  more  are  the  injustices  of  force  and  fining  in  religion,  be- 
ides  what  I  most  insist  on,  the  violation  of  God's  express  commandment 
the  gospel,  as  hath  been  shown.  Thus  then,  if  church-governors  cannot 
e  force  in  religion,  though  but  for  this  reason,  because  they  cannot  in- 
illibly  determine  to  the  conscience  without  convincement,  much  less  have 
jivil  magistrates  authority  to  use  force  where  they  can  much  less  judge ; 
inless  they  mean  only  to  be  the  civil  executioners  of  them  who  have  no 
civil  power  to  give  them  such  commission,  no,  nor  yet  ecclesiastical,  to 
any  force  or  violence  in  religion.  To  sum  up  all  in  brief,  if  we  must  be 
lieve  as  the  magistrate  appoints,  why  not  rather  as  the  church  ?  If  not  as 
either  without  convincement,  how  can  force  be  lawful  ? 
But  some  are  ready  to  cry  out,  what  shall  then  be  done  to  blasphemy  ? 
lem  I  would  first  exhort,  not  thus  to  terrify  and  pose  the  people  with  a 
Jreek  word ;  but  to  teach  them  better  what  it  is,  being  a  most  usual  and 
)mmon  word  in  that  language  to  signify  any  slander,  any  malicious  or 
ril  speaking,  whether  against  God  or  man,  or  any  thing  to  good  belong- 
ig :  Blasphemy  or  evil  speaking  against  God  maliciously,  is  for  from  con- 
cience  in  religion,  according  to  that  of  Mark  ix.  39,  "  There  is  none  who 
loth  a  powerful  work  in  my  name,  and  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me."  If 
'iis  suffice  not,  I  refer  them  to  that  prudent  and  well-deliberated  act,  Au- 
ist  9,  1650,  where  the  parliament  defines  blasphemy  against  God,  as  far 
it  is  a  crime  belonging  to  civil  judicature,  plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo 
Crantore ;  in  plain  English,  more  warily,  more  judiciously,  more  ortho- 
loxally  than  twice  their  number  of  divines  have  done  in  many  a  prolix 
volume :  although  in  all  likelihood  they  whose  whole  study  and  profession 
lese  things  are,  should  be  most  intelligent  and  authentic  therein,  as  they 
re  for  the  most  part,  yet  neither  they  nor  these  unerring  always,  or  infal 
lible.  But  we  shall  not  carry  it  thus ;  another  Greek  apparition  stands  in 
>ur  way,  Heresy  and  Heretic  ;  in  like  manner  also  railed  at  to  the  people 
is  in  a  tongue  unknown.  They  should  first  interpret  to  them,  that  heresy, 
3y  what  it  signifies  in  that  language,  is  no  word  of  evil  note,  meaning  only 
the  choice  or  following  of  any  opinion  good  or  bad  in  religion,  or  any  other 
learning:  and  thus  not  only  in  heathen  authors,  but  in  the  New  Testament 
itself,  without  censure  or  blame  ;  Acts  xv.  5,  "  Certain  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Pharisees  which  believed  ;"  and  xxvi.  5,  "  After  the  exactest  heresy  of  our 
religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee."  In  which  sense  presbyterian  or  independent 
may  without  reproach  be  called  a  heresy.  Where  it  is  mentioned  with 
blame,  it  seems  to  differ  little  from  schism  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  18, 19,  "  I  hear  that 
there  be  schisms  among  you,"  &c.  for  there  must  also  heresies  be  among 
you,  &c.  Though  some,  who  write  of  heresy  after  their  own  heads,  would 
make  it  far  worse  than  schism  :  whenas  on  the  contrary,  schism  signifies 
division,  and  in  the  worst  sense  ;  heresy,  choice  only  of  one  opinion  before 
another,  which  may  be  without  discord.  In  apostolic  times,  therefore,  ere 
the  Scripture  was  written,  heresy  was  a  doctrine  maintained  against  the 
doctrine  by  them  delivered ;  which  in  these  times  can  be  no  otherwise  de- 
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fined  than  a  doctrine  maintained  against  the  light  which  we  now  only  have, 
of  the  Scripture.  Seeing  therefore,  that  no  man,  no  synod,  no  session  of 
men,  though  called  the  Church,  can  judge  definitively  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture  to  another  man's  conscience,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a  general 
maxim  of  the  protestant  religion  ;  it  follows  plainly,  that  he  who  holds  in 
religion  that  belief,  or  those  opinions,  which  to  his  conscience  and  utmost 
understanding  appear  with  most  evidence  or  probability  in  the  Scripture, 
though  to  others  he  seem  erroneous,  can  no  more  be  justly  censured  for  a 
heretic  than  his  censurers ;  who  do  but  the  same  thing  themselves,  while 
they  censure  him  for  so  doing.  For  ask  them,  or  any  protestant,  which 
hath  most  authority,  the  church  or  the  Scripture  ?  They  will  answer, 
doubtless,  that  the  Scripture :  and  what  hath  most  authority,  that  no  doubt 
but  they  will  confess  is  to  be  followed.  He  then,  who  to  his  best  appre 
hension  follows  the  Scripture,  though  against  any  point  of  doctrine  by  the 
whole  church  received,  is  not  the  heretic ;  but  he  who  follows  the  church 
against  his  conscience  and  persuasion  grounded  on  the  Scripture.  To 
make  this  yet  more  undeniable,  I  shall  only  borrow  a  plain  simile,  the  same 
which  our  own  writers,  when  they  would  demonstrate  plainest,  that  we 
rightly  prefer  the  Scripture  before  the  church,  use  frequently  against  the 
papist  in  this  manner.  As  the  Samaritans  believed  Christ,  first  for  the 
woman's  word,  but  next  and  much  rather  for  his  own,  so  we  the  Scripture : 
first  on  the  church's  word,  but  afterwards  and  much  more  for  its  own,  as 
the  word  of  God  •  >ea,  the  church  itself  we  believe  then  for  the  Scripture. 
The  inference  of  itself  follows  ;  if  by  the  protestant  doctrine  we  believe  the 
Scripture,  not  for  the  church's  saying,  but  for  its  own,  as  the  word  of  God, 
then  ought  we  to  believe  what  in  our  conscience  we  apprehend  the  Scrip 
ture  to  say,  though  the  visible  church,  with  all  her  doctors,  gainsay  :  and 
being  taught  to  believe  them  only  for  the  Scripture,  they  who  so  do  are  not 
heretics,  but  the  best  protestants :  and  by  their  opinions,  whatever  they  be, 
can  hurt  no  protestant,  whose  rule  is  not  to  receive  them  but  from  the 
Scripture  :  which  to  interpret  convincingly  to  his  own  conscience,  none  is 
able  but  himself  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  not  so  guided,  none  than 
he  to  himself  can  be  a  worse  deceiver. 

To  protestants,  therefore,  whose  common  rule  and  touchstone  is  the 
Scripture,  nothing  can  with  more  conscience,  more  equity,  nothing  more 
protestantly  can  be  permitted,  than  a  free  and  lawful  debate  at  all  times  by 
writing,  conference,  or  disputation  of  what  opinion  soever,  disputable  by 
Scripture :  concluding  that  no  man  in  religion  is  properly  a  heretic  at  this 
day,  but  he  who  maintains  traditions  or  opinions  not  probable  by  Scripture, 
who,  for  aught  I  know,  is  the  papist  only ;  he  the  only  heretic,  who  counts 
all  heretics  but  himself.  Such  as  these,  indeed,  were  capitally  punished 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  as  the  only  true  heretics,  idolaters,  plain  and  open 
deserters  of  God  and  his  known  law :  but  in  the  gospel  such  are  punished 
by  excommunication  only.  Tit.  iii.  10,  "An  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  reject."  But  they  who  think  not  this  heavy  enough, 
and  understand  not  that  dreadful  awe  and  spiritual  efficacy,  which  the 
apostle  hath  expressed  so  highly  to  be  in  church-discipline,  2  Cor.  x.,  of 
which  anon,  and  think  weakly  that  the  church  of  God  cannot  long  subsist 
but  in  a  bodily  fear,  for  want  of  other  proof  will  needs  wrest  that  place  of 
St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.,  to  set  up  civil  inquisition,  and  give  power  to  the 
magistrate  both  of  civil  judgment,  and  punishment  in  causes  ecclesiastical. 
But  let  us  see  with  what  strength  of  argument ;  "let  every  soul  be  subject 
to  the  higher  powers."  First,  how  prove  they  that  the  apostle  means  other 
powers,  than  such  as  they  to  whom  he  writes  were  then  under ;  who  med- 
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died  not  at  all  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  unless  as  tyrants  and  persecutors  ? 
And  from  them,  I  hope,  they  will  not  derive  either  the  right  of  magistrates 
to  judge  in  spiritual  things,  or  the  duty  of  such  our  obedience.  How  prove 
they  next,  that  he  entitles  them  here  to  spiritual  causes,  from  whom  he 
withheld,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  the  judging  of  civil?  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  &c. 
If  he  himself  appealed  to  Caesar,  it  was  to  judge  his  innocence,  not  his 
religion.  "For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil:" 
then  are  they  not  a  terror  to  conscience,  which  is  the  rule  or  judge  of  good 
works  grounded  on  the  Scripture.  But  heresy,  they  say,  is  reckoned  among 
evil  works,  Gal.  v.  20,  as  if  all  evil  works  were  to  be  punished  by  the 
magistrate ;  whereof  this  place,  their  own  citation,  reckons  up  besides 
heresy  a  sufficient  number  to  confute  them ;  "  uncleanness,  wantonness, 
enmity,  strife,  emulations,  animosities,  contentions,  envyings ;"  all  which 
are  far  more  manifest  to  be  judged  by  him  than  heresy,  as  they  define  it ; 
and  yet  I  suppose  they  will  not  subject  these  evil  works,  nor  many  more 
such  like,  to  his  cognizance  and  punishment.  "  Wilt  thou  then  not  be 
afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise 
of  the  same."  This  shows  that  religious  matters  are  not  here  meant; 
wherein  from  the  power  here  spoken  of,  they  could  have  no  praise ;  "  For 
he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good :"  True;  but  in  that  office,  and 
to  that  end,  and  by  those  means,  which  in  this  place  must  be  clearly  found, 
if  from  this  place  they  intend  to  argue.  And  how,  for  thy  good  by  forcing, 
oppressing,  and  ensnaring  thy  conscience  ?  Many  are  the  ministers  of  God, 
and  their  offices  no  less  different  than  many ;  none  more  different  than  state 
and  church  government.  Who  seeks  to  govern  both,  must  needs  be  worse 
than  any  lord  prelate,  or  church  pluralist :  for  he  in  his  own  faculty  and 
profession,  the  other  not  in  his  own,  and  for  the  most  part  not  thoroughly 
understood,  makes  himself  supreme  lord  or  pope  of  the  church,  as  far  as  his 
civil  jurisdiction  stretches ;  and  all  the  ministers  of  God  therein,  his  minis 
ters,  or  his  curates  rather  in  the  function  only,  not  in  the  government ;  while 
he  himself  assumes  to  rule  by  civil  power  things  to  be  ruled  only  by  spi 
ritual  :  whenas  this  very  chapter,  verse  6,  appointing  him  his  peculiar  office, 
which  requires  utmost  attendance,  .forbids  him  this  worse  than  church  plu 
rality  from  that  full  and  weighty  charge,  wherein  alone  he  is  "  the  minister 
of  God,  attending  continually  on  this  very  thing."  To  little  purpose  will 
they  here  instance  Moses,  who  did  all  by  immediate  divine  direction ;  no 
nor  yet  Asa,  Jehosaphat,  or  Josiah,  who  both  might,  when  they  pleased, 
receive  answer  from  God,  and  had  a  commonwealth  by  him  delivered  them, 
incorporated  with  a  national  church,  exercised  more  in  bodily  than  in  spi 
ritual  worship :  so  as  that  the  church  might  be  called  a  commonwealth,  and 
the  whole  commonwealth  a  church  :  nothing  of  which  can  be  said  of  Chris 
tianity,  delivered  without  the  help  of  magistrates,  yea,  in  the  midst  of  their 
opposition  ;  how  little  then  with  any  reference  to  them,  or  mention  of  them, 
save  only  of  our  obedience  to  their  civil  laws,  as  they  countenance  good, 
and  deter  evil  ?  which  is  the  proper  work  of  the  magistrate,  following  in  the 
same  verse,  and  shows  distinctly  wherein  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  "  a 
revenger  to  execute  wrath  on  him  that  doth  evil."  But  we  must  first 
know  who  it  is  that  doth  evil :  the  heretic  they  say  among  the  first.  Let 
it  be  known  then  certainly  who  is  a  heretic ;  and  that  he  who  holds  opi 
nions  in  religion  professedly  from  tradition,  or  his  own  inventions,  and 
not  from  Scripture,  but  rather  against  it,  is  the  only  heretic  :  and  yet  though 
such,  not  always  punishable  by  the  magistrate,  unless  he  do  evil  against 
a  civil  law,  properly  so  called,  hath  been  already  proved,  without  need  of 
repetition.  "But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid."  To  do  by 
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Scripture  and  the  gospel,  according  to  conscience,  is  not  to  do  evil ; 
if  we  thereof  ought  not  to  be  afraid,  he  ought  not  by  his  judging  to  give 
cause  :  causes  therefore  of  religion  are  not  here  meant.  "  For  he  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain."  Yes,  altogether  in  vain,  if  it  smite  he  knows  not 
what ;  if  that  for  heresy,  which  not  the  church  itself,  much  less  he,  can  de 
termine  absolutely  to  be  so  ;  if  truth  for  error,  being  himself  so  often  fallible, 
he  bears  the  sword  not  in  vain  only,  but  unjustly  and  to  do  evil.  "Be 
subject  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake."  How  for  conscience 
sake,  against  conscience  ?  By  all  these  reasons  it  appears  plainly,  that  the 
apostle  in  this  place  gives  no  judgment  or  coercive  power  to  magistrates, 
neither  to  those  then,  rior  these  now,  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  exhorts  us 
no  otherwise  than  he  exhorted  those  Romans. 

It  hath  now  twice  befallen  me  to  assert,  through  God's  assistance,  this 
most  wrested  and  vexed  place  of  Scripture ;  heretofore  against  Salmasius, 
and  regal  tyranny  over  the  state;  now  against  Erastus,  and  state  tyranny 
over  the  church.  If  from  such  uncertain,  or  rather  such  improbable,  grounds 
as  these,  they  endue  magistracy  with  spiritual  judgment,  they  may  as  well 
invest  him  in  the  same  spiritual  kind  with  power  of  utmost  punishment, 
excommunication  ;  and  then  turn  spiritual  into  corporal,  as  no  worse  authors 
did  than  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Austin,  whom  Erasmus  and  others  in 
their  notes  on  the  New  Testament  have  cited,  to  interpret  that  cutting  off 
which  St.  Paul  wished  to  them  who  had  brought  back  the  Galatians  to 
circumcision,  no  less  than  the  amercement  of  their  whole  virility :  and  Gro- 
tius  adds,  that  this  concising  punishment  of  circumcisers  became  a  penal 
law  thereupon  among  the  Visigoths :  a  dangerous  example  of  beginning  in 
the  spirit  to  end  so  in  the  flesh  ;  whereas  that  cutting  off'  much  likelier  seems 
meant  a  cutting  off  from  the  church,  not  unusually  so  termed  in  Scripture, 
and  a  zealous  imprecation,  not  a  command.  But  I  have  mentioned  this 
passage  to  show  how  absurd  they  often  prove,  who  have  not  learned  to 
distinguish  rightly  between  civil  power  and  ecclesiastical.  How  many 
persecutions  then,  imprisonments,  banishments,  penalties,  and  stripes  ;  how 
much  bloodshed  have  the  forcers  of  conscience  to  answer  for,  and  protest- 
ants  rather  than  papists !  For  the  papist,  judging  by  his  principles,  punishes 
them  who  believe  not  as  the  church  believes,  though  against  the  Scripture ; 
but  the  protestant,  teaching  every  one  to  believe  the  Scripture,  though 
against  the  church,  counts  heretical,  and  persecutes  against  his  own  prin 
ciples,  them  who  in  any  particular  so  believe  as  he  in  general  teaches  them ; 
them  who  most  honour  arid  believe  divine  Scripture,  but  not  against  it  any 
human  interpretation  though  universal ;  them  who  interpret  Scripture  only 
to  themselves,  which  by  his  own  position,  none  but  they  to  themselves  can 
interpret :  them  who  use  the  Scripture  no  otherwise  by  his  own  doctrine  to 
their  edification,  than  he  himself  uses  it  to  their  punishing ;  and  so  whom 
his  doctrine  acknowledges  a  true  believer,  his  discipline  persecutes  as  a 
heretic.  The  papist  exacts  our  belief  as  to  the  church  due  above  Scripture  ; 
and  by  the  church,  which  is  the  whole  people  of  God,  understands  the 
pope,  the  general  councils,  prelatical  only,  and  the  surnamed  fathers :  but 
the  forcing  protestant,  though  he  deny  such  belief  to  any  church  whatsoever, 
yet  takes  it  to  himself  and  his  teachers,  of  far  less  authority  than  to  be  called 
the  church,  and  above  Scripture  believed :  which  renders  his  practice  both 
contrary  to  his  belief,  and  far  worse  than  that  belief,  which  he  condemns 
in  the  papist.  By  all  which,  well  considered,  the  more  he  professes  to  be 
a  true  protestant,  the  more  he  hath  to  answer  for  his  persecuting  than  a 
papist.  No  protestant  therefore,  of  what  sect  soever,  following  Scripture 
only,  which  is  the  common  sect  wherein  they  all  agree,  and  the  granted 
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rule  of  every  man's  conscience  to  himself,  ought  by  the  common  doctrine 
of  protestants,  to  be  forced  or  molested  for  religion. 

But  as  for  popery  and  idolatry,  why  they  also  may  not  hence  plead  to  be 
tolerated,  I  have  much  less  to  say.  Their  religion  the  more  considered, 
the  less  can  be  acknowledged  a  religion  ;  but  a  Roman  principality  rather, 
endeavouring  to  keep  up  her  old  universal  dominion  under  a  new  name, 
and  mere  shadow  of  a  catholic  religion ;  being  indeed  more  rightly  named 
a  catholic  heresy  against  the  Scripture,  supported  mainly  by  a  civil,  and 
except  in  Rome,  by  a  foreign,  power:  justly  therefore  to  be  suspected,  not 
olerated  by  the  magistrate  of  another  country.  Besides,  of  an  implicit 
aith  which  they  profess,  the  conscience  also  becomes  implicit,  and  so  by 
voluntary  servitude  to  man's  law,  forfeits  her  Christian  liberty.  Who  then 
can  plead  for  such  a  conscience,  as  being  implicitly  enthralled  to  man  in 
stead  of  God,  almost  becomes  no  conscience,  as  the  will  not  free,  becomes 
no  will  ?  Nevertheless,  if  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  it  is  for  just  rea- 

n  of  state,  more  than  of  religion  ;  which  they  who  force,  though  profess- 
,g  to  be  protestants,  deserve  as  little  to  be  tolerated  themselves,  being  no 
ess  guilty  of  popery,  in  the  most  popish  point.  Lastly,  for  idolatry,  who 
knows  it  not  to  be  evidently  against  all  Scripture,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  therefore  a  true  heresy,  or  rather  an  impiety,  wherein  a 
ight  conscience  can  have  nought  to  do  ;  and  the  works  thereof  so  manifest, 
"  at  a  magistrate  can  hardly  err  in  prohibiting,  and  quite  removing  at  least 
the  public  and  scandalous  use  thereof? 

From  the  riddance  of  these  objections,  I  proceed  yet  to  another  reason 

iy  it  is  unlawful  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  use  force  in  matters  of  reli 
gion  ;  which  is,  because  to  judge  in  those  things,  though  we  should  grant 
him  able,  which  is  proved  he  is  not,  yet  as  a  civil  magistrate  he  hath  no 
right.  Christ  hath  a  government  of  his  own,  sufficient  of  itself  to  all  his 
ends  and  purposes  in  governing  his  church,  but  much  different  from  that 
of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  and  the  difference  in  this  very  thing  principally  con 
sists,  that  it  governs  not  by  outward  force  ;  and  that  for  two  reasons.  First, 
Because  it  deals  only  with  the  inward  man  and  his  actions,  which  are  all 
spiritual,  and  to  outward  force  not  liable.  2dly,  To  show  us  the  divine 
excellence  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  able,  without  worldly  force,  to  subdue 
all  the  powers  and  kingdoms  of  this  world,  which  are  upheld  by  outward 
force  only.  That  the  inward  man  is  nothing  else  but  the  inward  part  of 
man,  his  understanding  and  his  will ;  and  that  his  actions  thence  proceed 
ing,  yet  not  simply  thence,  but  from  the  work  of  divine  grace  upon  them, 
are  the  whole  matter  of  religion  under  the  gospel,  will  appear  plainly  by 
considering  what  that  religion  is ;  wrhence  we  shall  perceive  yet  more  plainly 
that  it  cannot  be  forced.  What  evangelic  religion  is,  is  told  in  two  words, 
Faith  and  Charity,  or  Belief  and  Practice.  That  both  these  flow,  either, 
the  one  from  the  understanding,  the  other  from  the  will,  or  both  jointly  from 
both ;  once  indeed  naturally  free,  but  now  only  as  they  are  regenerate  and 
wrought  on  by  divine  grace,  is  in  part  evident  to  common  sense  and  prin 
ciples  unquestioned,  the  rest  by  Scripture :  concerning  our  belief,  Matt, 
xvi.  17,  "  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  Concerning  our  practice,  as  it  is  religious,  and  not 
merely  civil,  Gal.  v.  22,  23,  and  other  places,  declare  it  to  be  the  fruit  of 
the  spirit  only.  Nay,  our  whole  practical  duty  in  religion  is  contained  in 
charity,  or  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  no  way  to  be  forced,  yet 
the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law  ;  that  is  to  say,  our  whole  practice  in  religion. 
If  then  both  our  belief  and  practice,  which  comprehend  our  whole  religion, 
flow  from  faculties  of  the  inward  man,  free  and  unconstrainable  of  them- 
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selves  by  nature,  and  our  practice  not  only  from  faculties  endued  with  free 
dom,  but  from  love  and  charity  besides,  incapable  of  force,  and  all  these 
things  by  trangression  lost,  but  renewed  and  regenerated  in  us  by  the  power 
and  gift  of  God  alone ;  how  can  such  religion  as  this  admit  of  force  from 
man,  or  force  be  any  way  applied  to  such  religion,  especially  under  the  free 
offer  of  grace  in  the  gospel,  but  it  must  forthwith  frustrate  and  make  of  no 
effect,  both  the  religion  and  the  gospel  ?  And  that  to  compel  outward  pro 
fession,  which  they  will  say  perhaps  ought  to  be  compelled,  though  inward 
religion  cannot,  is  to  compel  hypocrisy,  not  to  advance  religion,  shall  yet, 
though  of  itself  clear  enough,  be  ere  the  conclusion  further  manifest.  The 
other  reason  why  Christ  rejects  outward  force  in  the  government  of  his 
church,  is,  as  I  said  before,  to  show  us  the  divine  excellence  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom,  able  without  worldly  force  to  subdue  all  the  powers  and  king 
doms  of  this  world,  which  are  upheld  by  outward  force  only :  by  which  to 
uphold  religion  otherwise  than  to  defend  the  religious  from  outward  vio 
lence,  is  no  service  to  Christ  or  his  kingdom,  but  rather  a  disparagement, 
and  degrades  it  from  a  divine  and  spiritual  kingdom,  to  a  kingdom  of  this 
world :  which  he  denies  it  to  be,  because  it  needs  not  force  to  confirm  it : 
John  xviii.  36.  "  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  ser 
vants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews."  This  proves  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  not  governed  by  outward  force,  as  be^ng  none  of  this 
world,  whose  kingdoms  are  maintained  all  by  force  only :  and  yet  disproves 
not  that  a  Christian  commonwealth  may  defend  itself  against  outward  force, 
in  the  cause  of  religion  as  well  as  in  any  other :  though  Christ  himself 
coming  purposely  to  die  for  us,  would  riot  be  so  defended.  1  Cor.  i.  27, 
"  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty."  Then  surely  he  hath  not  chosen  the  force  of  this 
world  to  subdue  conscience,  and  conscientious  men,  who  in  this  world  are 
counted  weakest ;  but  rather  conscience,  as  being  weakest,  to  subdue  and 
regulate  force,  his  adversary,  not  his  aid  or  instrument  in  governing  the 
church :  2  Cor.  x.  3,  4,  5,  6,  "  For  though  we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not 
war  after  the  flesh :  for  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  casting  down 
imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalts  itself  against  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ:  and  having  in  a  readiness  to  avenge  all  disobedience."  It  is  evi 
dent  by  the  first  and  second  verses  of  this  chapter,  and  the  apostle  here 
speaks  of  that  spiritual  power  by  which  Christ  governs  his  church,  how  all- 
sufficient  it  is,  how  powerful  to  reach  the  conscience,  and  the  inward  man 
with  whom  it  chiefly  deals,  and  whom  no  power  else  can  deal  with.  In 
comparison  of  which,  as  it  is  here  thus  magnificently  described,  how  unef- 
fectual  and  weak  is  outward  force  with  all  her  boisterous  tools,  to  the  shame 
of  those  Christians,  and  especially  those  churchmen,  who  to  the  exercising 
of  church-discipline,  never  cease  calling  on  the  civil  magistrate  to  inter 
pose  his  fleshly  force  ?  An  argument  that  all  true  ministerial  and  spiritual 
power  is  dead  within  them ;  who  think  the  gospel,  which  both  began  and 
spread  over  the  whole  world  for  above  three  hundred  years,  under  heathen 
and  persecuting  emperors,  cannot  stand  or  continue,  supported  by  the  same 
divine  presence  and  protection,  to  the  world's  end,  much  easier  under  the 
defensive  favour  only  of  a  Christian  magistrate,  unless  it  be  enacted  and 
settled,  as  they  call  it,  by  the  state,  a  statute  or  state  religion  ;  and  under 
stand  not  that  the  church  itself  cannot,  much  less  the  state,  settle  or  impose 
one  tittle  of  religion  upon  our  obedience  implicit,  but  can  only  recommend 
or  propound  it  to  our  free  and  conscientious  examination  :  unless  they  mean 
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to  set  the  state  higher  than  the  church  in  religion,  and  with  a  gross  contra 
diction  give  to  the  state  in  their  settling  petition  that  command  of  our  im 
plicit  belief,  which  they  deny  in  their  settled  confession  both  to  the  state 
and  to  the  church.  Let  them  cease  then  to  importune  and  interrupt  the 
magistrate  from  attending  to  his  own  charge  in  civil  and  moral  things,  the 
settling  of  things  just,  things  honest,  the  defence  of  things  religious,  settled 
by  the  churches  within  themselves ;  and  the  repressing  of  their  contraries, 
determinable  by  the  common  light  of  nature  ;  which  is  not  to  constrain  or 
to  repress  religion  probable  by  Scripture,  but  the  violaters  and  persecutors 
thereof:  of  all  which  things  he  hath  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  do, 
left  yet  undone ;  for  which  the  land  groans,  and  justice  goes  to  wrack  the 
while.  Let  him  also  forbear  force  where  he  hath  no  right  to  judge,  for  the 
conscience  is  not  his  province,  lest  a  worst  wo  arrive  him,  for  worse  of 
fending  than  was  denounced  by  our  Saviour,  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  against  the 
Pharisees :  Ye  have  forced  the  conscience,  which  was  not  to  be  forced ; 
but  judgment  and  mercy  ye  have  not  executed :  this  ye  should  have  done, 
and  the  other  let  alone.  And  since  it  is  the  counsel  and  set  purpose  of  God 
in  the  gospel,  by  spiritual  means  wrhich  are  counted  weak,  to  overcome  all 
power  which  resists  him ;  let  them  not  go  about  to  do  that  by  worldly 
strength,  which  he  hath  decreed  to  do  by  those  means  which  the  world 
counts  weakness,  lest  they  be  again  obnoxious  to  that  saying,  which  in 
another  place  is  also  written  of  the  Pharisees,  Luke  vii.  30,  "  That  they 
frustrated  the  counsel  of  God."  The  main  plea  is,  and  urged  with  mucn 
vehemence  to  their  imitation,  that  the  kings  of  Judah,  as  I  touched  before, 
and  especially  Josiah,  both  judged  and  used  force  in  religion :  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  33,  "  He  made  all  that  were  present  in  Israel  to  serve  the  Lord  their 
God :"  an  argument,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  worse  than  that  used  by  the 
false  prophet  Shemaia  to  the  high  priest,  that  in  imitation  of  Jehoiada,  he 
ought  to  put  Jeremiah  in  the  stocks,  Jer.  xxix.  24,  26,  &c.  for  which  he 
received  his  due  denouncement  from  God.  But  to  this  besides  I  return  a 
threefold  answer: 

First,  That  the  state  of  religion  under  the  gospel  is  far  differing  from  what 
it  was  under  the  law ;  then  was  the  state  of  rigour,  childhood,  bondage,  and 
works,  to  all  which  force  was  not  unbefitting ;  now  is  the  state  of  grace, 
manhood,  freedom,  and  faith,  to  all  which  belongs  willingness  and  reason, 
not  force :  the  law  was  then  written  on  tables  of  stone,  and  to  be  performed 
according  to  the  letter,  willingly  or  unwillingly  ;  the  gospel,  our  new  cove 
nant,  upon  the  heart  of  every  believer,  to  be  interpreted  only  by  the  sense 
of  charity  and  inward  persuasion :  the  law  had  no  distinct  government  or 
governors  of  church  and  commonwealth,  but  the  priests  and  Levites  judged 
in  all  causes,  not  ecclesiastical  only,  but  civil,  Deut.  xvii.  8,  &c.  which 
under  the  gospel  is  forbidden  to  all  church-ministers,  as  a  thing  which 
Christ  their  master  in  his  ministry  disclaimed,  Luke  xii.  14,  as  a  thing  be 
neath  them,  1  Cor.  vi.  4,  and  by  many  other  statutes,  as  to  them  who  have 
a  peculiar  and  far  differing  government  of  their  own.  If  not,  why  different 
the  governors  ?  Why  not  church-ministers  in  state-affairs,  as  well  as  state- 
ministers  in  church-affairs  ?  If  church  and  state  shall  be  made  one  flesh 
again  as  under  the  law,  let  it  be  withal  considered,  that  God,  who  then 
joined  them,  hath  now  severed  them;  that  which,  he  so  ordaining,  was 
then  a  lawful  conjunction,  to  such  on  either  side  as  join  again  what  he  hath 
severed  would  be  nothing  now  but  their  own  presumptuous  fornication. 

Secondly,  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  those  magistrates  under  the  law,  might 
have  recourse,  as  I  said  before,  to  divine  inspiration  ;  which  our  magistrates 
under  the  gospel  have  not,  more  than  to  the  same  spirit,  which  those  whou; 
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they  force  have  ofttimes  in  greater  measure  than  themselves :  and  so,  in 
stead  of  forcing  the  Christian,  they  force  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  against  that 
wise  forewarning  of  Gamaliel,  fight  against  God. 

Thirdly,  those  kings  and  magistrates  used  force  in  such  things  only  as 
were  undoubtedly  known  and  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Moses,  idolatry  and 
direct  apostacy  from  that  national  and  strict  enjoined  worship  of  God ; 
whereof  the  corporal  punishment  was  by  himself  expressly  set  down  :  but 
magistrates  under  the  gospel,  our  free,  elective,  and  rational  worship,  are 
most  commonly  busiest  to  force  those  things  which  in  the  gospel  are  either 
left  free,  nay,  sometimes  abolished  when  by  them  compelled,  or  else  con 
troverted  equally  by  writers  on  both  sides,  and  sometimes  with  odds  on 
that  side  which  is  against  them.  By  which  means  they  either  punish  that 
which  they  ought  to  favour  and  protect,  or  that  with  corporal  punishment, 
and  of  their  own  inventing,  which  not  they,  but  the  church,  had  received 
command  to  chastise  with  a  spiritual  rod  only.  Yet  some  are  so  eager 
in  their  zeal  of  forcing,  that  they  refuse  not  to  descend  at  length  to  the 
utmost  shift  of  that  parabolical  proof,  Luke  xiv.  16,  &c.  "  Compel  them  to 
come  in  :"  therefore  magistrates  may  compel  in  religion.  As  if  a  parable 
were  to  be  strained  through  every  word  or  phrase,  and  not  expounded  by 
the  general  scope  thereof;  wrhich  is  no  other  here  than  the  earnest  expression 
of  God's  displeasure  on  those  recusant  Jews,  and  his  purpose  to  prefer  the 
Gentiles  on  any  terms  before  them ;  expressed  here  by  the  word  compel. 
But  how  compels  he  ?  Doubtless  no  other  way  than  he  draws,  without 
which  no  man  can  come  to  him,  John  vi.  44,  and  that  is  by  the  inward 
persuasive  motions  of  his  spirit,  and  by  his  ministers  ;  not  by  the  outward 
compulsions  of  a  magistrate  or  his  officers.  The  true  people  of  Christ,  as 
is  foretold,  Psalm  ex.  3,  "  are  a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  his  power;" 
then  much  more  now  when  he  rules  all  things  by  outward  weakness,  that 
both  his  inward  power  and  their  sincerity  may  the  more  appear.  "  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver :"  then  certainly  is  not  pleased  with  an  uncheerful 
worshipper :  as  the  very  words  declare  of  his  evangelical  invitations,  Isa. 
Iv.  1,  "Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come."  John  vii.  37,  "  If  any  man 
thirsteth."  Rev.  iii.  18,  "  I  counsel  thee."  And  xxii.  17,  "  Whosoever 
will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."  And  in  that  grand  commission 
of  preaching,  to  invite  all  nations,  Mark  xvi.  16,  as  the  reward  of  them 
who  come,  so  the  penalty  of  them  who  come  not,  is  only  spiritual.  But 
they  bring  now  some  reason  with  their  force,  which  must  not  pass  unan 
swered,  that  the  church  of  Thyatira  was  blamed,  Rev.  ii.  20,  for  suffering 
the  false  "  prophetess  to  teach  and  to  seduce."  I  answer,  That  seduce- 
ment  is  to  be  hindered  by  fit  and  proper  means  ordained  in  church-disci 
pline,  by  instant  and  powerful  demonstration  to  the  contrary ;  by  opposing 
truth  to  error,  no  unequal  match ;  truth  the  strong,  to  error  the  weak, 
though  sly  and  shifting.  Force  is  no  honest  confutation,  but  uneffectual, 
and  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful,  ofttimes  fatal  to  them  who  use  it :  sound 
doctrine,  diligently  and  duly  taught,  is  of  herself  both  sufficient,  and  of 
herself  (if  some  secret  judgment  of  God  hinder  not)  always  prevalent  against 
seducers.  This  the  Thyatirians  had  neglected,  suffering,  against  church- 
discipline,  that  woman  to  teach  and  seduce  among  them  ;  civil  force  they 
had  not  then  in  their  power,  being  the  Christian  part  only  of  that  city,  and 
then  especially  under  one  of  those  ten  great  persecutions,  whereof  this  the 
second  was  raised  by  Domitian :  force  therefore  in  these  matters  could  not 
be  required  of  them  who  were  under  force  themselves. 

I  have  shown,  that  the  civil  power  hath  neither  right,  nor  can  do  right, 
by  forcing  religious  things :  I  will  now  show  the  wrong  it  doth,  by  violating 
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the  fundamental  privilege  of  the  gospel,  the  new  birthright  of  every  true 
believer,  Christian  liberty :  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  liberty."  Gal.  iv.  26,  "  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free  ; 
which  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  And  ver.  31,  "  We  are  not  children 
of  the  bondwoman,  but  of  the  free."  It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to 
say  no  more  of  Christian  liberty,  than  that  it  sets  us  free  not  only  from  the 
bondage  of  those  ceremonies,  but  also  from  the  forcible  imposition  of  those 
circumstances,  place  and  time,  in  the  worship  of  God  :  which  though  by 
him  commanded  in  the  old  law,  yet  in  respect  of  that  verity  and  freedom 
which  is  evangelical,  St.  Paul  comprehends  both  kinds  alike,  that  is  to  say, 
both  ceremony  and  circumstance,  under  one  and  the  same  contemptuous 
name  of  "  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,"  Gal.  iv.  3,  9,  10 ;  Col.  ii.  8, 
with  16  ;  conformable  to  what  our  Saviour  Himself  taught,  John  iv.  21, 23, 
'*  Neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem.  In  spirit  and  in  truth  ; 
for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him  :"  that  is  to  say,  not  only  sin 
cere  of  heart,  for  such  he  sought  ever ;  but  also,  as  the  words  here  chiefly 
import,  not  compelled  to  place,  and  by  the  same  reason,  not  to  any  set  time ; 
l  as  his  apostle  by  the  same  spirit  hath  taught  us,  Rom.  xiv.  5,  &c.  "  One 
man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another,"  &c. ;  Gal.  iv.  10,  "  Ye 
observe  days  and  months,"  &c. ;  Col.  ii.  16.  These  and  other  such  places 
in  Scripture  the  best  and  learnedst  reformed  writers  have  thought  evident 
enough  to  instruct  us  in  our  freedom,  not  only  from  ceremonies,  but  from 
those  circumstances  also,  though  imposed  with  a  confident  persuasion  of 
morality  in  them,  which  they  hold  impossible  to  be  in  place  or  time.  By 
what  warrant  then  our  opinions  and  practices  herein  are  of  late  turned 
quite  against  all  other  protestants,  and  that  which  is  to  them  orthodoxal,  to 
us  becomes  scandalous  and  punishable  by  statute,  I  wish  were  once  again 
considered ;  if  we  mean  not  to  proclaim  a  schism  in  this  point  from  the  best 
and  most  reformed  churches  abroad.  They  who  would  seem  more  know 
ing,  confess  that  these  things  are  indifferent,  but  for  that  very  cause  by  the 
magistrates  may  be  commanded.  As  if  God  of  his  special  grace  in  the 
gospel  had  to  this  end  freed  us  from  his  own  commandments  in  these  things, 
that  our  freedom  should  subject  us  to  a  more  grievous  yoke,  the  command 
ments  of  men.  As  well  may  the  magistrate  call  that  common  or  unclean 
which  God  hath  cleansed,  forbidden  to  St.  Peter,  Acts  x.  15  ;  as  well  may 
he  loosen  that  which  God  hath  straitened,  or  straiten  that  which  God  hath 
loosened,  as  he  may  enjoin  those  things  in  religion  which  God  hath  left 
free,  and  lay  on  that  yoke  which  God  hath  taken  off'.  For  he  hath  not  only 
given  us  this  gift  as  a  special  privilege  and  excellence  of  the  free  gospel 
above  the  servile  law,  but  strictly  also  hath  commanded  us  to  keep  it  and 
enjoy  it.  Gal.  v.  13,  "  You  are  called  to  liberty."  1  Cor.  vii.  23,  "  Be 
not  made  the  servants  of  men."  Gal.  v.  14,  "  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free  ;  and  be  not  entangled  again 
with  the  yoke  of  bondage."  Neither  is  this  a  mere  command,  but  for  the 
most  part  in  these  forecited  places,  accompanied  with  the  very  weightiest 
and  inmost  reasons  of  Christian  religion :  Rom.  xiv.  9,  10,  "  For  to  this 
end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of 
the  dead  and  living.  But  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?"  &c.  How  pre- 
sumest  thou  to  be  his  lord,  to  be  whose  only  lord,  at  least  in  these  things, 
Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  lived  again  ?  "  We  shall  all  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ."  Why  then  dost  thou  not  only  judge,  but  per 
secute  in  these  things  for  wrhich  we  are  to  be  accountable  to  the  tribunal  of 
Christ  only,  our  Lord  and  lawgiver  ?  1  Cor.  vii.  23,  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a 
price  ;  be  not  made  the  servants  of  men."  Some  trivial  price  belike,  and  for 
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some  frivolous  pretences  paid  in  their  opinion,  if  bought  and  by  him  redeemed , 
who  is  God,  from  what  was  once  the  service  of  God,  we  shall  be  enthralled 
again,  and  forced  by  men  to  what  now  is  but  the  service  of  men.  Gal.  iv. 
31,  with  v.  1,  "  We  are  not  children  of  the  bondwoman,  &c.  stand  fast 
therefore,"  &c.  Col.  ii.  8,  "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you,  &c.  after  the 
rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ."  Solid  reasons  whereof  are 
continued  through  the  whole  chapter.  Ver.  10,  "  Ye  are  complete  in  him, 
which  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power :"  not  completed  therefore 
or  made  the  more  religious  by  those  ordinances  of  civil  power,  from  which 
Christ  their  head  hath  discharged  us  ;  "  blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of 
ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us ;  and  took  it  out 
of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross,"  ver.  14.  Blotting  out  ordinances  writ 
ten  by  God  himself,  much  more  those  so  boldly  written  over  again  by  men : 
ordinances  which  were  against  us,  that  is,  against  our  frailty,  much  more 
those  which  are  against  our  conscience.  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge 
you  in  respect  of,"  &c.,  ver.  16.  Gal.  iv.  3,  &c.  "  Even  so  we,  when  we 
were  children,  were  in  bondage  under  the  rudiments  of  the  world :  But 
when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  &c.  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons, 
&c.  Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a  son,  &c.  But  now,  &c. 
how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,  whereunto  ye  de 
sire  again'to  be  in  bondage?  Ye  observe  days,"  &c.  Hence  it  plainly 
appears,  that  if  we  be  not  free,  we  are  not  sons,  but  still  servants  unadopted ; 
and  if  we  turn  again  to  those  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,  we  are  not 
free ;  yea,  though  willingly,  and  with  a  misguided  conscience,  we  desire  to 
be  in  bondage  to  them ;  how  much  more  then  if  unwillingly  and  against 
our  conscience  !  Ill  was  our  condition  changed  from  legal  to  evangelical, 
and  small  advantage  gotten  by  the  gospel,  if  for  the  spirit  of  adoption  to 
freedom  promised  us,  we  receive  again  the  spirit  of  bondage  to  fear ;  if  our 
fear,  which  was  then  servile  towards  God  only,  must  be  now  servile  in  religion 
towards  men  :  strange  also  and  preposterous  fear,  if  when  and  wherein  it 
hath  attained  by  the  redemption  of  our  Saviour  to  be  filial  only  towards  God, 
it  must  be  now  servile  towards  the  magistrate :  who,  by  subjecting  us  to  his 
punishment  in  these  things,  brings  back  into  religion  that  law  of  terror  and 
satisfaction  belonging  now  only  to  civil  crimes ;  and  thereby  in  effect  abol 
ishes  the  gospel,  by  establishing  again  the  law  to  a  far  worse  yoke  of  servi 
tude  upon  us  than  before.  It  will  therefore  not  misbecome  the  meanest 
Christian  to  put  in  mind  Christian  magistrates,  and  so  much  the  more  freely 
by  how  much  the  more  they  desire  to  be  thought  Christian,  (for  they  will 
be  thereby,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  these  things,  the  more  our  brethren  and 
the  less  our  lords,)  that  they  meddle  not  rashly  with  Christian  liberty,  the 
birthright  and  outward  testimony  of  our  adoption ;  lest  while  they  little 
think  it,  nay,  think  they  do  God  service,  they  themselves,  like  the  sons  of  | 
that  bondwoman,  be  found  persecuting  them  who  arefreeborn  of  the  Spirit,  I 
and  by  a  sacrilege  of  not  the  least  aggravation,  bereaving  them  of  that  sacred  i 
liberty,  which  our  Saviour  with  his  own  blood  purchased  for  them. 

A  fourth  reason,  why  the  magistrate  ought  not  to  use  force  in  religion,  I 
bring  from  the  consideration  of  all  those  ends,  which  he  can  likely  pretend  to 
the  interposing  of  his  force  therein  ;  and  those  hardly  can  be  other  than  first 
the  glory  of  God  ;  next,  either  the  spiritual  good  of  them  whom  he  forces,  j 
or  the  temporal  punishment  of  their  scandal  to  others.  As  for  the  promot 
ing  of  God's  glory,  none,  I  think,  will  say  that  his  glory  ought  to  be  pro 
moted  in  religious  things  by  unwarrantable  means,  much  less  by  means 
contrary  to  what  he  hath  commanded.  That  outward  force  is  such,  and ! 
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that  God's  glory  in  the  whole  administration  of  the  gospel  according  to  his 
own  will  and  counsel  ought  to  be  fulfilled  by  weakness,  at  least  so  refuted, 
not  by  force  ;  or  if  by  force,  inward  and  spiritual,  not  outward  and  corpo 
real,  is  already  proved  at  large.  That  outward  force  cannot  tend  to  the 
good  of  him  who  is  forced  in  religion,  is  unquestionable.  For  in  religion 
whatever  we  do  under  the  gospel,  we  ought  to  be  thereof  persuaded  with 
out  scruple  ;  and  are  justified  by  the  faith  we  have,  not  by  the  work  we  do : 
Rom.  xiv.  5,  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  The 
other  reason  which  follows  necessarily  is  obvious,  Gal.  ii.  16,  and  in  many 
other  places  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  groundwork  and  foundation  of  the  whole 
gospel,  that  we  are  "justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works 
of  the  law."  If  not  by  the  works  of  God's  law,  how  then  by  the  injunc 
tions  of  man's  law  ?  Surely  force  cannot  work  persuasion,  which  is  faith  ; 
cannot  therefore  justify  nor  pacify  the  conscience  ;  and  that  which  justifies 

i  not  in  the  gospel,  condemns ;  is  not  only  not  good,  but  sinful  to  do :  Rom. 
xiv.  23,  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin."  It  concerns  the  magistrate 
then  to  take  heed  how  he  forces  in  religion  conscientious  men :  lest  by 

I  compelling  them  to  do  that  whereof  they  cannot  be  persuaded,  that  wherein 
they  cannot  find  themselves  justified,  but  by  their  own  consciences  con 
demned,  instead  of  aiming  at  their  spiritual  good,  he  force  them  to  do  evil ; 
and  while  he  thinks  himself  Asa,  Josiah,  Nehemiah,  he  be  found  Jeroboam, 
who  caused  Israel  to  sin ;  and  thereby  draw  upon  his  own  head  all  those 
sins  and  shipwrecks  of  implicit  faith  and  conformity,  which  he  hath  forced, 
and  all  the  wounds  given  to  those  little  ones,  whom  to  offend  he  will  find 
worse  one  day  than  that  violent  drowning  mentioned  Matt,  xviii.  6. 

Lastly,  as  a  preface  to  force,  it  is  the  usual  pretence,  that  although  tender 
consciences  shall  be  tolerated,  yet  scandals  thereby  given  shall  not  be  un 
punished,  profane  and  licentious  men  shall  not  be  encouraged  to  neglect 
the  performance  of  religious  and  holy  duties  by  colour  of  any  law  giving 
liberty  to  tender  consciences.  By  which  contrivance  the  way  lies  ready 
open  to  them  hereafter,  who  may  be  so  minded,  to  take  away  by  little  and 
little  that  liberty  which  Christ  and  his  gospel,  not  any  magistrate,  hath 
right  to  give  :  though  this  kind  of  his  giving  be  but  to  give  with  one  hand, 
and  take  away  with  the  other,  which  is  a  deluding,  not  a  giving. 

As  for  scandals,  if  any  man  be  offended  at  the  conscientious  liberty  of 
another,  it  is  a  taken  scandal,  not  a  given.  To  heal  one  conscience,  we 
must  not  wound  another :  and  men  must  be  exhorted  to  beware  of  scandals 
in  Christian  liberty,  not  forced  by  the  magistrate ;  lest  while  he  goes  about 
to  take  away  the  scandal,  which  is  uncertain  whether  given  or  taken,  he 
take  away  our  liberty,  which  is  the  certain  and  the  sacred  gift  of  God, 
neither  to  be  touched  by  him,  nor  to  be  parted  with  by  us.  None  more 
cautious  of  giving  scandal  than  St.  Paul.  Yet  while  he  made  himself 
"  servant  to  all,"  that  he  "  might  gain  the  more"  he  made  himself  so  of  his 
own  accord,  was  not  made  so  by  outward  force  testifying  at  the  same  time 
that  he  "  was  free  from  all  men,"  1  Cor.  ix.  19 ;  and  thereafter  exhorts  us 
also,  Gal.  v.  13,  "  Ye  were  called  to  liberty,  &c.  but  by  love  serve  one 
another:"  then  not  by  force.  As  for  that  fear,  lest  profane  and  licen 
tious  men  should  be  encouraged  to  omit  the  performance  of  religious  and 
holy  duties,  how  can  that  care  belong  to  the  civil  magistrate,  especially  to 
his  force?  For  if  profane  and  licentious  persons  must  not  neglect  the 
performance  of  religious  and  holy  duties,  it  implies,  that  such  duties  they 
can  perform,  which  no  protestant  will  affirm.  They  who  mean  the  out 
ward  performance,  may  so  explain  it ;  and  it  will  then  appear  yet  more 
plainly,  that  such  performance  of  religious  and  holy  duties,  especially  by 
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profane  and  licentious  persons,  is  a  dishonouring  rather  than  a  worship- 
ping  of  God  ;  and  not  only  by  him  not  required,  but  detested  :  Prov.  xxi. 
27,  "  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination ;  how  much  more 
when  he  bringeth  it  with  a  wicked  mind  ?"  To  compel  therefore  the  pro 
fane  to  things  holy  in  his  profaneness,  is  all  one  under  the  gospel,  as  to 
have  compelled  the  unclean  to  sacrifice  in  his  uncleanness  under  the  law; 
And  I  add  withal,  that  to  compel  the  licentious  in  his  licentiousness,  ana 
the  conscientious  against  his  conscience,  comes  all  to  one :  tends  not  to 
the  honour  of  God,  but  to  the  multiplying  and  the  aggravating  of  sin  to 
them  both.  We  read  not  that  Christ  ever  exercised  force  but  once  ;  and 
that  was  to  drive  profane  ones  out  of  his  temple,  not  to  force  them  in : 
and  if  their  being  there  was  an  offence,  we  find  by  many  other  scriptures 
that  their  praying  there  was  an  abomination  :  and  yet  to  the  Jewish  law,  that 
nation,  as  a  servant,  was  obliged  ;  but  to  the  gospel  each  person  is  left 
voluntary,  called  only,  as  a  son,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  ;  not  to  be 
driven  in  by  edicts  and  force  of  arms.  For  if  by  the  apostle,  Rom.  xii.  1, 
we  are  "  beseeched  as  brethren  by  the  mercies  of  God  to  present  our 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  our  reasonable 
service"  or  worship,  then  is  no  man  to  be  forced  by  the  compulsive  laws 
of  men  to  present  his  body  a  dead  sacrifice ;  and  so  under  the  gospel  most 
unholy  and  unacceptable,  because  it  is  his  unreasonable  service,  that  is  to 
say,  not  only  unwilling  but  unconscionable. 

But  if  profane  and  licentious  persons  may  not  omit  the  performance  of 
holy  duties,  why  may  they  not  partake  of  holy  things  ?  Why  are  they 
prohibited  the  Lord's  supper,  since  both  the  one  and  the  other  action  may 
be  outward ;  and  outward  performance  of  duty  may  attain  at  least  an  out 
ward  participation  of  benefit  ?  The  church  denying  them  that  communion 
of  grace  and  thanksgiving,  as  it  justly  doth,  why  doth  the  magistrate  compel 
them  to  the  union  of  performing  that  which  they  neither  truly  can,  being 
themselves  unholy,  and  to  do  seemingly  is  both  hateful  to  God,  and  per 
haps  no  less  dangerous  to  perform  holy  duties  irreligiously,  than  to  receive 
holy  signs  or  sacraments  unworthily  ?  All  profane  and  licentious  men,  so 
known,  can  be  considered  but  either  so  without  the  church  as  never  yet 
within  it,  or  departed  thence  of  their  own  accord,  or  excommunicate :  if 
never  yet  within  the  church,  whom  the  apostle,  and  so  consequently  the 
church,  have  nought  to  do  to  judge,  as  he  professes,  1  Cor.  v.  12,  then 
by  what  authority  doth  the  magistrate  judge  ;  or,  which  is  worse,  compel 
in  relation  to  the  church  ?  If  departed  of  his  own  accord,  like  that  lost 
sheep,  Luke  xv.  4,  &c.  the  true  church  either  with  her  own  or  any  bor 
rowed  force  worries  him  not  in  again,  but  rather  in  all  charitable  manner 
sends  after  him;  and  if  she  find  him,  lays  him  gently  on  her  shoulders; 
bears  him,  yea,  bears  his  burdens,  his  errors,  his  infirmities  any  way  tolera 
ble,  "  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ,"  Gal.  vi.  2.  If  excommunicate,  j 
whom  the  church  hath  bid  go  out,  in  whose  name  doth  the  magistrate  com-  ; 
pel  to  go  in  ?  The  church  indeed  hinders  none  from  hearing  in  her  public 
congregation,  for  the  doors  are  open  to  all :  nor  excommunicates  to  de-  i 
struction ;  but,  as  much  as  in  her  lies,  to  a  final  saving.  Her  meaning 
therefore  must  needs  be,  that  as  her  driving  out  brings  on  no  outward  pe 
nalty,  so  no  outward  force  or  penalty  of  an  improper  and  only  a  destructive  ; 
power  should  drive  in  again  her  infectious  sheep ;  therefore  sent  out  be 
cause  infectious,  and  not  driven  in  but  with  the  danger  not  only  of  the  whole 
and  sound,  but  also  of  his  own  utter  perishing. 

,  Since  force  neither  instructs  in  religion,  nor  begets  repentance  or  amend 
ment  of  life,  but  on  the  contrary,  hardness  of  heart,  formality,  hypocrisv, 
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and,  as  I  said  before,  every  way  increase  of  sin ;  more  and  more  alienates 
the  mind  from  a  violent  religion,  expelling  out  and  compelling  in,  and  re 
duces  it  to  a  condition  like  that  which  the  Britons  complain  of  in  our  story, 
driven  to  and  fro  between  the  Picts  and  the  sea.  If  after  excommunion 
he  be  found  intractable,  incurable,  and  will  not  hear  the  church,  he  be 
comes  as  one  never  yet  within  her  pale,  "  a  heathen  or  a  publican,"  Matt. 
xviii.  17,  not  further  to  be  judged,  no  not  by  the  magistrate,  unless  for 
civil  causes ;  but  left  to  the  final  sentence  of  that  Judge,  whose  coming 
shall  be  in  flames  of  fire ;  that  Maranatha,  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  than  which  to 
him  so  left  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful,  and  ofttimes  to  him  particularly 
nothing  more  speedy,  that  is  to  say,  The  Lord  cometh :  in  the  mean  while 
delivered  up  to  Satan,  1  Cor.  v.  5,  1  Tim.  i.  20,  that  is,  from  the  fold  of 
Christ  and  kingdom  of  grace  to  the  world  again,  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
Satan ;  and  as  he  was  received  "  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God,"  Acts  xxvi.  18,  so  now  delivered  up  again  from 
light  to  darkness,  and  from  God  to  the  power  of  Satan ;  yet  so  as  is  in 
both  places  manifested,  to  the  intent  of  saving  him,  brought  sooner  to  con 
trition  by  spiritual  than  by  any  corporal  severity.  But  grant  it  belonging 
any  way  to  the  magistrate,  that  profane  and  licentious  persons  omit  not 
the  performance  of  holy  duties,  which  in  them  were  odious  to  God  even 
under  the  law,  much  more  now  under  the  gospel ;  yet  ought  his  care  both 
as  a  magistrate  and  a  Christian,  to  be  much  more  that  conscience  be  not 
inwardly  violated,  than  that  license  in  these  things  be  made  outwardly  con 
formable  :  since  his  part  is  undoubtedly  as  a  Christian,  which  puts  him 
upon  this  office  much  more  than  as  a  magistrate,  in  all  respects  to  have  more 
care  of  the  conscientious  than  of  the  profane ;  and  not  for  their  sakes  to 
take  away  (while  they  pretend  to  give)  or  to  diminish  the  rightful  liberty 
of  religious  consciences. 

On  these  four  scriptural  reasons,  as  on  a  firm  square,  this  truth,  the  right 
of  Christian  and  evangelic  liberty,  will  stand  immovable  against  all  those 
pretended  consequences  of  license  and  confusion,  which  for  the  most  part 
men  most  licentious  and  confused  themselves,  or  such  as  whose  severity 
would  be  wiser  than  divine  wisdom,  are  ever  aptest  to  object  against  the 
ways  of  God:  as  if  God  without  them,  when  he  gave  us  this  liberty,  knew 
not  of  the  worst  which  these  men  in  their  arrogance  pretend  will  follow : 
yet  knowing  all  their  worst,  he  gave  us  this  liberty  as  by  him  judged  best. 
As  to  those  magistrates  who  think  it  their  work  to  settle  religion,  and 
those  ministers  or  others,  who  so  oft  call  upon  them  to  do  so,  I  trust  that 
having  well  considered  what  hath  been  here  argued,  neither  they  will  con 
tinue  in  that  intention,  nor  these  in  that  expectation  from  them ;  when  they 
shall  find  that  the  settlement  of  religion  belongs  only  to  each  particular 
church  by  persuasive  and  spiritual  means  within  itself,  and  that  the  de 
fence  only  of  the  church  belongs  to  the  magistrate.  Had  he  once  learnt 
riot  further  to  concern  himself  with  church-affairs,  half  his  labour  might  be 
spared,  and  the  commonwealth  better  tended.  To  which  end,  that  which 
I  premised  in  the  beginning,  and  in  due  place  treated  of  more  at  large,  I 
desire  now  concluding,  that  they  would  consider  seriously  what  religion  is: 
and  they  will  find  it  to  be,  in  sum,  both  our  belief  and  our  'practice  de 
pending  upon  God  only.  -That  there  can  be  no  place  then  left  for  the 
magistrate  or  his  force  in  the  settlement  of  religion,  by  appointing  either 
what  we  shall  we  believe  in  divine  things,  or  practise  in  religious  (neither 
of  which  things  are  in  the  power  of  man  either  to  perform  himself,  or  to 
enable  others,)  I  persuade  me  in  the  Christian  ingenuity  of  all  religious 
nien,  the  more  they  examine  seriously,  the  more  they  will  find  clearly  to 
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be  true :  and  find  how  false  and  deviseable  that  common  saying  is,  which 
is  so  much  relied  upon,  that  the  Christian  magistrate  is  "  Gustos  utriusque 
Tabulae,"  Keeper  of  both  Tables,  unless  is  meant  by  keeper  the  defender 
only ;  neither  can  that  maxim  be  maintained  by  any  proof  or  argument, 
which  hath  not  in  this  discourse  first  or  last  been  refuted.  For  the  two 
tables,  or  ten  commandments,  teach  our  duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour 
from  the  love  of  both ;  give  magistrates  no  authority  to  force  either :  they 
seek  that  from  the  judicial  law,  though  on  false  grounds,  especially  in  the 
first  table,  as  I  have  shown ;  and  both  in  first  and  second  execute  that 
authority  for  the  most  part,  not  according  to  God's  judicial  laws,  but  their 
own. 

As  for  civil  crimes,  and  of  the  outward  man,  which  all  are  not,  no,  not 
of  those  against  the  second  table,  as  that  of  coveting ;  in  them  what  power 
they  have,  they  had  from  the  beginning,  long  before  Moses  or  the  two 
tables  were  in  being.  And  whether  they  be  not  now  as  little  in  being  to 
be  kept  by  any  Christian  as  they  are  two  legal  tables,  remains  yet  as  unde 
cided,  as  it  is  sure  they  never  were  yet  delivered  to  the  keeping  of  any 
Christian  magistrate.  But  of  these  things  perhaps  more  some  other  time ; 
what  may  serve  the  present  hath  been  above  discoursed  sufficiently  out  of 
the  Scriptures:  and  to  those  produced,  might  be  added  testimonies,  ex 
amples,  experiences,  of  all  succeeding  ages  to  these  times,  asserting  this 
doctrine :  but  having  herein  the  Scripture  so  copious  and  so  plain,  we 
have  all  that  can  be  properly  called  true  strength  and  nerve;  the  rest 
would  be  but  pomp  and  encumbrance.  Pomp  and  ostentation  of  reading 
is  admired  among  the  vulgar :  but  doubtless  in  matters  of  religion  he  is 
learnedest  who  is  plainest.  The  brevity  I  use,  not  exceeding  a  small 
manual,  will  not  therefore,  I  suppose,  be  thought  the  less  considerable, 
unless  with  them  perhaps  who  think  that  great  books  only  can  determine 
great  matters.  I  rather  choose  the  common  rule,  not  to  make  much  ado, 
where  less  may  serve.  Which  in  controversies,  and  those  especially  of 
religion,  would  make  them  less  tedious,  and  by  consequence  read  oftener 
by  many  more,  and  with  more  benefit. 
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TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND,  WLTH 
THE  DOMINIONS  THEREOF. 

OWING  to  your  protection,  Supreme  Senate !  this  liberty  of  writing,  which 
I  have  used  these  eighteen  years  on  all  occasions  to  assert  the  best  rights 
and  freedoms  both  of  church  and  state,  and  so  far  approved,  as  to  have 
been  trusted  with  the  representment  and  defence  of  your  actions  to  all 
Christendom  against  an  adversary  of  no  mean  repute ;  to  whom  should  I 
address  whaC  I  still  publish  on  the  same  argument,  but  to  you,  whose  mag 
nanimous  councils  first  opened  and  unbound  the  age  from  a  double  bondage 
under  prelatical  and  regal  tyranny ;  above  our  own  hopes  heartening  us  to 
look  up  at  last  like  men  and  Christians  from  the  slavish  dejection,  wherein 
from  father  to  son  we  were  bred  up  and  taught ;  and  thereby  deserving  of 
these  nations,  if  they  be  not  barbarously  ingrateful,  to  be  acknowledged, 
next  under  God,  the  authors  and  best  patrons  of  religious  and  civil  liberty, 
that  ever  these  islands  brought  forth  ?  The  care  and  tuition  of  whose 


peace  and  safety,  after  a  short  but  scandalous  night  of  interruption,  is  now 
again,  by  a  new  dawning  of  God's  miraculous  providence  among  us,  re 
volved  upon  your  shoulders. 

And  to  whom  more  appertain  these  considerations,  which  I  propound, 
than  to  yourselves,  and  the  debate  before  you,  though  I  trust  of  no  difficulty, 
yet  at  present  of  great  expectation,  not  whether  ye  will  gratify,  were  it  no 
more  than  so,  but  whether  ye  will  hearken  to  the  just  petition  of  many 
thousands  best  affected  both  to  religion  and  to  this  your  return,  or  whether 
ye  will  satisfy,  which  you  never  can,  the  covetous  pretences  and  demands 
of  insatiable  hirelihgs,  whose  disaffection  ye  well  know  both  to  yourselves 
and  your  resolutions  ?  That  I,  though  among  many  others  in  this  common 
concernment,  interpose  to  your  deliberations  what  my  thoughts  also  are ; 
your  own  judgment  and  the  success  thereof  hath  given  me  the  confidence : 
which  requests  but  this,  that  if  I  have  prosperously,  God  so  favouring  me, 
defended  ihe  public  cause  of  this  commonwealth  to  foreigners,  ye  would 
not  think  the  reason  and  ability,  whereon  ye  trusted  once  (and  repent  not) 
your  whole  reputation  to  the  world,  either  grown  less  by  more  maturity  and 
longer  study,  or  less  available  in  English  than  in  another  tongue  :  but  that 
if  it  sufficed  some  years  past  to  convince  and  satisfy  the  unengaged  of  other 
nations  in  the  justice  of  your  doings,  though  then  held  paradoxal,  it  may 
as  well  suffice  now  against  weaker  opposition  in  matters,  except  here  in 
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England  with  a  spirituality  of  men  devoted  to  their  temporal  gain,  of  no 
controversy  else  among  protestants. 

Neither  do  I  doubt,  seeing  daily  the  acceptance  which  they  find  who  in 
their  petitions  venture  to  bring  advice  also,  and  new  models  of  a  common 
wealth,  but  that  you  will  interpret  it  much  more  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to 
offer  what  his  conscience  persuades  him  may  be  of  moment  to  the  freedom 
and  better  constituting  of  the  church :  since  it  is  a  deed  of  highest  charity 
to  help  undeceive  the  people,  and  a  work  worthiest  your  authority,  in  all 
things  else  authors,  assertors,  and  now  recoverers  of  our  liberty,  to  deliver 
us,  the  only  people  of  all  protestants  left  still  undelivered,  from  the  oppres 
sions  of  a  simonious  decimating  clergy,  who  shame  not,  against  the  judg 
ment  and  practice  of  all  other  churches  reformed,  to  maintain,  though  very 
weakly,  their  popish  and  oft  refuted  positions ;  not  in  a  point  of  conscience 
wherein  they  might  be  blameless,  but  in  a  point  of  covetousness  and  unjust 
claim  to  other  men's  goods ;  a  contention  foul  and  odious  in  any  man,  but 
most  of  all  in  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  whom  contention,  though  for  their 
own  right,  scarce  is  allowable.  Till  which  grievances  be  removed,  and 
religion  set  free  from  the  monopoly  of  hirelings,  I  dare  affirm,  that  no  model 
whatsoever  of  a  commonwealth  will  prove  successful  or  undisturbed  ;  and 
so  persuaded,  implore  divine  assistance  on  your  pious  councils  and  proceed 
ings  to  unanimity  in  this  and  all  other  truth. 

JOHN  MILTON. 


CONSIDERATIONS 

TOUCHING  THE  LIKELIEST  MEANS 

TO   REMOVE   HIRELINGS   OUT   OF   THE    CHURCH. 


THE  former  treatise,  which  leads  in  this,  began  with  two  things  ever 
found  working  much  mischief,  to  the  one  side  restraining,  and  hire  on  the 
other  side  corrupting,  the  teachers  thereof.  The  latter  of  these  is  by  much  the 
more  dangerous :  for  under  force,  though  no  thank  to  the  forcers,  true  reli 
gion  ofttimes  best  thrives  and  flourishes ;  but  the  corruption  of  teachers, 
most  commonly  the  effect  of  hire,  is  the  very  bane  of  truth  in  them  who  are 
so  corrupted.  Offeree  not  to  be  used  in  matters  of  religion,  I  have  already 
spoken  ;  and  so  stated  matters  of  conscience  and  religion  in  faith  and  divine 
worship,  and  so  severed  them  from  blasphemy  and  heresy,  the  one  being 
such  properly  as  is  despiteful,  the  other  such  as  stands  not  to  the  rule  of 
Scripture,  and  so  both  of  them  not  matters  of  religion,  but  rather  against  it, 
that  to  them  who  will  yet  use  force,  this  only  choice  can  be  left,  whether 
they  will  force  them  to  believe,  to  whom  it  is  not  given  from  above,  being 
not  forced  thereto  by  any  principle  of  the  gospel,  which  is  now  the  only 
dispensation  of  God  to  all  men ;  or  whether  being  protestants,  they  will 
punish  in  those  things  wherein  the  protestant  religion  denies  them  to  be 
judges,  either  in  themselves  infallible,  or  to  the  consciences  of  other  men ; 
or  whether,  lastly,  they  think  fit  to  punish  error,  supposing  they  can  be  in 
fallible  that  it  is  so,  being  not  wilful,  but  conscientious,  and,  according  to 
the  best  light  of  him  who  errs,  grounded  on  Scripture  :  which  kind  of  error 
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all  men  religious,  or  but  only  reasonable,  have  thought  worthier  of  pardon, 
and  the  growth  thereof  to  be  prevented  by  spiritual  means  and  church-dis 
cipline,  not  by  civil  laws  and  outward  force,  since  it  is  God  only  who  gives 
as  well  to  believe  aright,  as  to  believe  at  all ;  and  by  those  means,  which 
he  ordained  sufficiently  in  his  church  to  the  full  execution  of  his  divine  pur 
pose  in  the  gospel.  It  remains  now  to  speak  of  hire,  the  other  evil  so  mis 
chievous  in  religion :  whereof  I  promised  then  to  speak  further,  when  I 
should  find  God  disposing  me,  and  opportunity  inviting.  Opportunity  I 
find  now  inviting ;  and  apprehend  therein  the  concurrence  of  God's  dis 
posing  ;  since  the  maintenance  of  church  ministers,  a  thing  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  magistrate,  and  yet  with  such  importunity  called  for,  and 
expected  from  him,  is  at  present  under  public  debate.  Wherein  lest  any 
thing  may  happen  to  be  determined  and  established  prejudicial  to  the  right 
and  freedom  of  the  church,  or  advantageous  to  such  as  may  be  found  hire 
lings  therein,  it  will  be  now  most  seasonable,  and  in  these  matters,  wherein 
every  Christian  hath  his  free  suffrage,  no  way  misbecoming  Christian  meek 
ness  to  offer  freely,  without  disparagement  to  the  wisest,  such  advice  as 
God  shall  incline  him  and  enable  him  to  propound :  since  heretofore  in 
commonwealths  of  most  fame  for  government,  civil  laws  were  not  estab 
lished  till  they  had  been  first  for  certain  days  published  to  the  view  of  all 
men,  that  whoso  pleased  might  speak  freely  his  opinion  thereof,  and  give 
in  his  exceptions,  ere  the  law  could  pass  to  a  full  establishment.  And 
where  ought  this  equity  to  have  more  place,  than  in  the  liberty  which  is 
inseparable  from  Christian  religion?  This,  I  am  not  ignorant,  will  be 
a  work  unpleasing  to  some  :  but  what  truth  is  not  hateful  to  some  or  other, 
as  this,  in  likelihood,  will  be  to  none  but  hirelings.  And  if  there  be  among 
them  who  hold  it  their  duty  to  speak  impartial  truth,  as  the  work  of  their 
ministry,  though  not  performed  without  money,  let  them  not  envy  others 
who  think  the  same  no  less  their  duty  by  the  general  office  of  Christianity, 
to  speak  truth,  as  in  all  reason  may  be  thought,  more  impartially  and  unsus- 
jectedly  without  money. 

Hire  of  itself  is  neither  a  thing  unlawful,  nor  a  word  of  any  evil  note,  sig 
nifying  no  more  than  a  due  recompence  or  reward  ;  as  when  our  Saviour 
saith,  "the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  That  which  makes  it  so  dan 
gerous  in  the  church,  and  properly  makes  the  hireling,  a  word  always  of 
evil  signification,  is  either  the  excess  thereof,  or  the  undue  manner  of  giving 
and  taking  it.  What  harm  the  excess  thereof  brought  to  the  church,  per 
haps  was  not  found  by  experience  till  the  days  of  Constantine ;  who  out  of 
his  zeal  thinking  he  could  be  never  too  liberally  a  nursing  father  of  the 
church,  might  be  not  unfitly  said  to  have  either  overlaid  it  or  choked  it  in 
the  nursing.  Which  was  foretold,  as  is  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
by  a  voice  heard  from  heaven,  on  the  very  day  that  those  great  donations- 
and  church-revenues  were  given,  crying  aloud,  "  This  day  is  poison  poured 
into  the  church."  Which  the  event  soon  after  verified,  as  appears  by 
another  no  less  ancient  observation,  "That  religion  brought  forth  wealth, 
and  the  daughter  devoured  the  mother." 

But  long  ere  wealth  came  into  the  church,  so  soon  as  any  gain  appeared 
in  religion,  hirelings  were  apparent ;  drawn  in,  long  before  by  the  very  scent 
thereof.  Judas  therefore,  the  first  hireling,  for  want  of  present  hire  answer 
able  to  his  coveting,  from  the  small  number  or  the  meanness  of  such  as 
then  were  the  religious,  sold  the  religion  itself  with  the  founder  thereof,  his 
master.  Simon  Magus  the  next,  in  hope  only  that  preaching  and  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  prove  gainful,  offered  beforehand  a  sum  of  money 
to  obtain  them.  Not  long  after,  as  the  apostle  foretold,  hirelings  like  wolves 
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came  in  by  herds .  Acts  xx.  29,  "  For  I  know  this,  that  after  my  departing 
shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock."  Tit.  i. 
11,  "Teaching  things  which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake." 
2  Pet.  ii.  3,  "  And  through  covetousness  shall  they  with  feigned  words  make 
merchandise  of  you."  Yet  they  taught  not  false  doctrine  only,  but  seeming 
piety:  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  "Supposing  that  gain  is  godliness."  Neither  came 
they  in  of  themselves  only,  but  invited  ofttimes  by  a  corrupt  audience : 
2  Tim.  iv.  3,  "  For  the  time  will  come,  when  they  will  not  endure  sound 
doctrine,  but  after  their  own  lusts  they  will  heap  to  themselves  teachers, 
having  itching  ears :"  and  they  on  the  other  side,  as  fast  heaping  to  them 
selves  disciples,  Acts  xx.  30,  doubtless  had  as  itching  palms:  2  Pet.  ii.  15, 
"Following  the  way  of  Balaam,  the  son  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of 
unrighteousness!"  Jude  11,  "  They  ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam 
for  reward."  Thus  we  see,  that  not  only  the  excess  of  hire  in  wealthiest 
times,  but  also  the  undue  and  vicious  taking  or  giving  it,  though  but  small 
or  mean,  as  in  the  primitive  times,  gave  to  hirelings  occasion,  though  not 
intended,  yet  sufficient  to  creep  at  first  into  the  church.  Which  argues  also 
the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility,  to  remove  them  quite,  unless 
every  minister  were,  as  St.  Paul,  contented  to  preach  gratis  ;  but  few  such 
are  to  be  found.  As  therefore  we  cannot  justly  take  away  all  hire  in  the 
church,  because  we  cannot  otherwise  quite  remove  all  hirelings,  so  are  we 
not,  for  the  impossibility  of  removing  them  all,  to  use  therefore  no  endea 
vour  that  fewest  may  come  in ;  but  rather,  in  regard  the  evil,  do  what  we 
can,  will  always  be  incumbent  and  unavoidable,  to  use  our  utmost  dili 
gence  how  it  may  be  least  dangerous:  which  will  be  likeliest  effected,  if 
we  consider,  first,  what  recompence  God  hath  ordained  should  be  given  to 
ministers  of  the  church ;  (for  that  a  recompence  ought  to  be  given  them, 
and  may  by  them  justly(be  received,  our  Saviour  himself  from  the  very 
light  of  reason  and  of  equity  hath  declared,  Luke  x.  7,  "The  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire ;")  next,  by  whom ;  and  lastly,  in  what  manner. 

What  recompence  ought  to  be  given  to  church-ministers,  God  hath  an- 
swerably  ordained  according  to  that  difference,  which  he  hath  manifestly 
put  between  those  his  two  great  dispensations,  the  law  and  the  gospel. 
Under  the  law  he  gave  them  tithes  ;  under  the  gospel,  having  left  all  things 
in  his  church  to  charity  and  Christian  freedom,  he  hath  given  them  only 
what  is  justly  given.  That,  as  well  under  the  gospel,  as  under  the  law, 
say  our  English  divines,  and  they  only  of  all  protestants,  is  tithes ;  and  they 
say  true,  if  any  man  be  so  minded  to  give  them  of  his  own  the  tenth  or 
twentieth ;  but  that  the  law  therefore  of  tithes  is  in  force  under  the  gospel, 
all  other  protestant  divines,  though  equally  concerned,  yet  constantly  deny. 
For  although  hire  to  the  labourer  be  of  moral  and  perpetual  right,  yet  that 
special  kind  of  hire,  the  tenth,  can  be  of  no  right  or  necessity,  but  to  that 
special  labour  for  which  God  ordained  it.  That  special  labour  was  the  Le- 
vitical  and  ceremonial  service  of  the  tabernacle,  Numb,  xviii.  21,  31,  which 
is  now  abolished :  the  right  therefore  of  that  special  hire  must  needs  be 
withal  abolished,  as  being  also  ceremonial.  That  tithes  were  ceremonial, 
is  plain,  not  being  given  to  the  Levites  till  they  had  been  first  offered  a 
heave-offering  to  the  Lord,  ver.  24,  28.  He  then  who  by  that  law  brings 
tithes  into  the  gospel,  of  necessity  brings  in  withal  a  sacrifice,  and  an  altar; 
without  which  tithes  by  that  law  were  unsanctified  and  polluted,  ver.  32, 
and  therefore  never  thought  on  in  the  first  Christian  times,  till  ceremonies, 
altars,  and  oblations,  by  an  ancienter  corruption,  were  brought  back  Jong 
before.  And  yet  the  Jews,  ever  since  their  temple  was  destroyed,  though 
they  have  rabbies  and  teachers  of  their  law,  yet  pay  no  tithes,  as  having  no 
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Levites  to  whom,  no  temple  where,  to  pay  them,  no  altar  whereon  to  hal 
low  them :  which  argues  that  the  Jews  themselves  never  thought  tithes 
moral,  but  ceremonial  only.  That  Christians  therefore  should  take  them 
up,  when  Jews  have  laid  them  down,  must  needs  be  very  absurd  and  pre 
posterous. 

Next,  it  is  as  clear  in  the  same  chapter,  that  the  priests  and  Levites  had 
not  tithes  for  their  labour  only  in  the  tabernacle,  but  in  regard  they  were  to 
have  no  other  part  nor  inheritance  in  the  land,  ver.  20,  24,  and  by  that 
means  for  a  tenth,  lost  a  twelfth.  But  our  Levites  undergoing  no  such  law 
of  deprivement,  can  have  no  right  to  any  such  compensation  :  nay,  if  by  this 
law  they  will  have  tithes,  can  have  no  inheritance  of  land,  but  forfeit  what 
they  have.  Besides  this,  tithes  were  of  two  sorts,  those  of  every  year,  and 
those  of  every  third  year :  of  the  former,  every  one  that  brought  his  tithes, 
was  to  eat  his  share :  Deut.  xiv.  23,  "  Thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there,  the  tithe 
of  thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,"  &c.  Nay,  though  he  could 
not  bring  his  tithe  in  kind,  by  reason  of  his  distant  dwelling  from  the  taber 
nacle  or  temple,  but  was  thereby  forced  to  turn  it  into  money,  he  was  to 
bestow  that  money  on  whatsoever  pleased  him,  oxen,  sheep,  wine,  or  strong 
drink ;  and  to  eat  and  drink  thereof  there  before  the  Lord,  both  he  and  his 
household,  ver.  24,  25,  26.  As  for  tithes  of  every  third  year,  they  were 
not  given  only  to  the  Levite,  but  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  ver.  28,  29,  and  chap.  xxvi.  12,  13.  So  that  ours,  if  they  will 
have  tithes,  must  admit  of  these  sharers  with  them.  Nay,  these  tithes  were 
not  paid  in  at  all  to  the  Levite,  but  the  Levite  himself  was  to  come  with 
those  his  fellow-guests,  and  eat  his  share  of  them  only  at  his  house  who 
provided  them ;  and  this  not  in  regard  to  his  ministerial  office,  but  because 
he  had  no  part  or  inheritance  in  the  land. 

Lastly,  the  priests  and  Levites,  a  tribe,  were  of  a  far  different  constitution 
from  this  of  our  ministers  under  the  gospel :  in  them  were  orders  and  de 
grees  both  by  family,  dignity,  and  office,  mainly  distinguished ;  the  high 
priest,  his  brethren  and  his  sons,  to  whom  the  Levites  themselves  paid 
tithes,  and  of  the  best,  were  eminently  superior,  Numb,  xviii.  28,  29.  No 
protestant,  I  suppose,  will  liken  one  of  our  ministers  to  a  high  priest,  but 
rather  to  a  common  Levite.  Unless  then,  to  keep  their  tithes,  they  mean 
to  bring  back  again  bishops,  archbishops,  and  the  whole  gang  of  prelatry, 
to  whom  will  they  themselves  pay  tithes,  as  by  that  law  it  was  a  sin  to 
them  if  they  did  not  ?  ver.  32.  Certainly  this  must  needs  put  them  to  a 
deep  demur,  while  the  desire  of  holding  fast  their  tithes  without  sin  may 
tempt  them  to  bring  back  again  bishops,  as  the  likeness  of  that  hierarchy 
that  should  receive  tithes  from  them  ;  and  the  desire  to  pay  none,  may  ad 
vise  them  to  keep  out  of  the  church  all  orders  above  them.  But  if  we 
have  to  do  at  present,  as  I  suppose  we  have,  with  true  reformed  protest- 
ants,  not  with  papists  or  prelates,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  the  gospel 
there  be  but  two  ministerial  degrees,  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  which  if  they 
contend  to  have  any  succession,  reference  or  conformity  with  those  two  de 
grees  under  the  law,  priests  and  Levites,  it  must  needs  be  such  whereby 
our  presbyters  or  ministers  may  be  answerable  to  priests,  and  our  deacons 
to  Levites  ;  by  which  rule  of  proportion  it  will  follow  that  we  must  pay  our 
tithes  to  the  deacons  only,  and  they  only  to  the  ministers.  But  if  it  be 
truer  yet,  that  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  typified  a  better  reality,"!  Pet.  ii.  5, 
signifying  the  Christian  true  and  "  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sa 
crifice  ;"  it  follows  hence,  that  we  are  now  justly  exempt  from  paying  tithes 
to  any  who  claim  from  Aaron,  since  that  priesthood  is  in  us  now  real,  which 
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in  him  was  but  a  shadow.  Seeing  then  by  all  this  which  has  been  shown, 
that  the  law  of  tithes  is  partly  ceremonial,  as  the  work  was  for  which  they 
were  given,  partly  judicial,  not  of  common,  but  of  particular  right  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  nor  to  them  alone,  but  to  the  owner  also  and  his  household, 
at  the  time  of  their  offering,  and  every  three  yearss  to  the  stranger,  the  fa 
therless,  and  the  widow,  their  appointed  sharers,  and  that  they  were  a  tribe 
of  priests  and  deacons  improperly  compared  to  the  constitution  of  our  min 
istry  ;  and  the  tithes  given  by  that  people  to  those  deacons  only  ;  it  follows 
that  our  ministers  at  this  day,  being  neither  priests  nor  Levites,  nor  fitly 
answering  to  either  of  them,  can  have  no  just  title  or  pretence  to  tithes,  by 
any  consequence  drawn  from  the  law  of  Moses.  But  they  think  they  have 
a  better  plea  in  the  example  of  Melchisedec,  who  took  tithes  of  Abraham 
ere  the  law  was  given  ;  whence  they  would  infer  tithes  to  be  of  moral  right. 
But  they  ought  to  know,  or  to  remember,  that  not  examples,  but  express 
commands,  oblige  our  obedience  to  God  or  man :  next,  that  whatsoever 
was  done  in  religion  before  the  law  written,  is  not  presently  to  be  counted 
moral,  when  as  so  many  things  were  then  done  both  ceremonial  and  Judai- 
cally  judicial,  that  we  need  not  doubt  to  conclude  all  times  before  Christ 
more  or  less  under  the  ceremonial  law.  To  what  end  served  else  those 
altars  and  sacrifices,  that  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  entering  into  the 
ark,  circumcision,  and  the  raising  up  of  seed  to  the  elder  brother?  Gen. 
xxxviii.  8.  If  these  things  be  not  moral,  though  before  the  law,  how  are 
tithes,  though  in  the  example  of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec  ?  But  this  in 
stance  is  so  far  from  being  the  just  ground  of  a  law,  that  after  all  circum 
stances  duly  weighed  both  from  Gen.  xiv.  and  Heb.  vii.  it  will  not  be 
allowed  them  so  much  as  an  example.  Melchisedec,  besides  his  priestly 
benediction,  brought  with  him  bread  and  wine  sufficient  to  refresh  Abra 
ham  and  his  whole  army ;  incited  to  do  so,  first,  by  the  secret  providence 
of  God,  intending  him  for  a  type  of  Christ  and  his  priesthood  ;  next,  by  his 
due  thankfulness  and  honour  to  Abraham,  whq  had  freed  his  borders  of 
Salem  from  a  potent  enemy :  Abraham,  on  the  other  side,  honours  him  with 
the  tenth  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  (for  he  took  not  sure  his  whole  estate  with 
him  to  that  wrar,)  of  the  spoils,  Heb.  vii.  4.  Incited  he  also  by  the  same 
secret  providence,  to  signify  as  grandfather  of  Levi,  that  the  Levitical 
priesthood  was  excelled  by  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  For  the  giving  of  a 
tenth  declared,  it  seems,  in  those  countries  and  times,  him  the  greater  who 
received  it.  That  which  next  incited  him,  was  partly  his  gratitude  to  re 
quite  the  present,  partly  his  reverence  to  the  person  and  his  benediction : 
to  his  person,  as  a  king  and  priest,  greater  therefore  than  Abraham,  who 
was  a  priest  also,  but  not  a  king.  And  who,  unhired,  will  be  so  hardy  as  to 
say,  that  Abraham  at  any  other  time  ever  paid  him  tithes,  either  before  or 
after ;  or  had  then,  but  for  this  accidental  meeting  arid  obligement ;  or  that 
else  Melchisedec  had  demanded  or  exacted  them,  or  took  them  otherwise 
than  as  the  voluntary  gift  of  Abraham  ?  But  our  ministers,  though  neither 
priests  nor  kings  more  than  any  other  Christian,  greater  in  their  own  esteem 
than  Abraham  and  all  his  seed,  for  the  verbal  labour  of  a  seventh  day's 
preachment,  not  bringing,  like  Melchisedec,  bread  or  wine  at  their  own 
cost,  would  not  take  only  at  the  willing  hand  of  liberality  or  gratitude,  but 
require  and  exact  as  due,  the  tenth,  not  of  spoils,  but  of  our  whole  estates 
and  labours  ;  nor  once,  but  yearly. 

We  then,  it  seems,  by  the  example  of  Abraham,  must  pay  tithes  to  these 
Melchisedecs :  but  what  if  the  person  of  Abraham  can  neither  no  way  re 
present  us,  or  will  oblige  the  ministers  to  pay  tithes  no  less  than  other  men? 
Abraham  had  not  only  a  priest  in  his  loins,  but  was  himself  a  priest,  and 
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gave  tithes  to  Melchisedec  either  as  grandfather  of  Levi,  or  as  father  of  the 
faithful.  If  as  grandfather  (though  he  understood  it  not)  of  Levi,  he  ob 
liged  not  us,  but  Levi  only,  the  inferior  priest,  by  that  homage  (as  the  apos 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  clearly  enough  explains)  to  acknowledge  the  greater. 
And  they  who  by  Melchisedec  claim  from  Abraham  as  Levi's  grandfather, 
have  none  to  seek  their  tithes  of  but  the  Levites,  where  they  can  find  them. 
If  Abraham,  as  father  of  the  faithful,  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedec,  then  cer 
tainly  the  ministers  also,  if  they  be  of  that  number,  paid  in  him  equally  with 
the  rest.  Which  may  induce  us  to  believe,  that  as  both  Abraham  and  Mel 
chisedec,  so  tithes  also  in  that  action  typical  and  ceremonial,  signified  no 
thing  else  but  that  subjection  which  all  the  faithful,  both  ministers  and 
people,  owe  to  Christ,  our  high  priest  and  king. 

In  any  literal  sense,  from  this  example,  they  never  will  be  able  to  extort 
that  the  people  in  those  days  paid  tithes  to  priests,  but  this  only,  that  one 
priest  once  in  his  life,  of  spoils  only,  and  in  requital  partly  of  a  liberal  pre 
sent,  partly  of  a  benediction,  gave  voluntary  tithes,  not  to  a  greater  priest 
than  himself,  as  far  as  Abraham  could  then  understand,  but  rather  to  a 
priest  and  king  joined  in  one  person.  They  will  reply,  perhaps,  that  if  one 
priest  paid  tithes  to  another,  it  must  needs  be  understood  that  the  people 
did  no  less  to  the  priest.  But  I  shall  easily  remove  that  necessity,  by  re 
membering  them  that  in  those  days  was  no  priest,  but  the  father,  or  the  first 
born  of  each  family ;  and  by  consequence  no  people  to  pay  him  tithes,  but 
his  own  children  and  servants,  who  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  him,  but 
of  his  own.  Yet  grant  that  the  people  then  paid  tithes,  there  will  not  yet 
he  the  like  reason  to  enjoin  us ;  they  being  then  under  ceremonies,  a  mere 
laity,  we  now  under  Christ,  a  royal  priesthood.  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  as  we  are  co 
heirs,  kings  and  priests  with  him,  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  or  man 
ner  of  Melchisedec.  As  therefore  Abraham  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedec 
because  Levi  was  in  him,  so  we  ought  to  pay  none  because  the  true  Mel 
chisedec  is  in  us,  and  we  in  him,  who  can  pay  to  none  greater,  and  hath 
freed  us,  by  our  union  with  himself,  from  all  compulsive  tributes  and  taxes 
in  his  church.  Neither  doth  the  collateral  place,  Heb.  vii.  make  other  use 
of  this  story,  than  to  prove  Christ,  personated  by  Melchisedec,  a  greater 
priest  than  Aaron :  ver.  4.  "  Now  consider  how  great  this  man  was,"  &c.; 
and  proves  not  in  the  least  manner  that  tithes  be  of  any  right  to  ministers, 
but  the  contrary :  first,  the  Levites  had  a  commandment  to  take  tithes  of  the 
people  according  to  the  law,  that  is,  of  their  brethren,  though  they  come 
out  of  the  loins  of  Abraham,  ver.  5.  The  commandment  then  was,  it 
seems,  to  take  tithes  of  the  Jews  only,  and  according  to  the  law.  That 
law  changing  of  necessity  with  the  priesthood,  no  other  sort  of  ministers,  as 
they  must  needs  be  another  sort  under  another  priesthood,  can  receive  that 
tribute  of  tithes  which  fell  with  that  law,  unless  renewed  by  another  express 
command,  and  according  to  another  law;  no  such  law  is  extant.  Next, 
Melchisedec  not  as  a  minister,  but  as  Christ  himself  in  person,  blessed 
Abraham,  who  "  had  the  promises,"  ver.  6,  and  in  him  blessed  all  both 
ministers  and  people,  both  of  the  law  and  gospel :  that  blessing  declared 
him  greater  and  better  than  whom  he  blessed,  ver.  7,  receiving  tithes  from 
them  all,  not  as  a  maintenance,  which  Melchisedec  needed  not,  but  as  a 
sign  of  homage  and  subjection  to  their  king  and  priest:  whereas  ministers 
bear  not  the  person  of  Christ  in  his  priesthood  or  kingship,  bless  not  as  he 
blesses,  are  not  by  their  blessing  greater  than  Abraham,  and  all  the  faithful 
with  themselves  included  in  him ;  cannot  both  give  and  take  tithes  in  Abra 
ham,  cannot  claim  to  themselves  that  sign  of  our  allegiance  due  only  to  oui 
eternal  king  and  priest,  cannot  therefore  derive  tithes  from  Melchisedec. 
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Lastly,  the  eighth  verse  hath  thus ;  "  Here  men  that  die  receive  tithes : 
there  he  received  them,  of  whom  it  is  witnessed  that  he  liveth."  Which 
words  intimate,  that  as  he  offered  himself  once  for  us,  so  he  received  once 
of  us  in  Abraham,  and  in  that  place  the  typical  acknowledgment  of  our  re 
demption  :  which  had  it  been  a  perpetual  annuity  to  Christ,  by  him  claimed 
as  his  due,  Levi  must  have  paid  it  yearly,  as  well  as  then,  ver.  9,  and  our 
ministers  ought  still,  to  some  Melchisedec  or  other,  as  well  now  as  they  did 
in  Abraham. 

But  that  Christ  never  claimed  any  such  tenth  as  his  annual  due,  much 
less  resigned  it  to  the  miiiisters,  his  so  officious  receivers,  without  express 
commission  or  assignment,  will  be  yet  clearer  as  we  proceed.  Thus  much 
may  at  length  assure  us,  that  this  example  of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec, 
though  I  see  of  late  they  build  most  upon  it,  can  so  little  be  the  ground  of 
any  law  to  us,  that  it  will  not  so  much  avail  them  as  to  the  authority  of  an 
example.  Of  like  impertinence  is  that  example  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  22, 
who  of  his  free  choice,  not  enjoined  by  any  law,  vowed  the  tenth  of  all  that 
God  should  give  him :  which  for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  he  vowed 
as  a  thing  no  less  indifferent  before  his  vow,  than  the  foregoing  part  there 
of:  that  the  stone,  which  he  had  set  there  for  a  pillar,  should  be  God's 
house.  And  to  whom  vowed  he  this  tenth,  but  to  God?  Nor  to  any 
priest,  for  we  read  of  none  to  him  greater  than  himself;  and  to  God,  no 
doubt,  but  he  paid  what  he  vowed,  both  in  the  building  of  that  Bethel, 
with  other  altars  elsewhere,  and  the  expense  of  his  continual  sacrifices, 
which  none  but  he  had  a  right  to  offer.  However  therefore  he  paid  his 
tenth,  it  could  in  no  likelihood,  unless  by  such  an  occasion  as  befell  his 
grandfather,  be  to  any  priest.  But,  say  they,  "  All  the  tithe  of  the  land, 
whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's, 
holy  unto  the  Lord,  Lev.  xxvii.  30."  And  this  before  it  was  given  to  the 
Levites;  therefore  since  they  ceased.  No  question;  For  the  whole  earth 
is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  Psalm  xxiv.  1,  and  the  light  of  nature 
shows  us  no  less ;  but  that  the  tenth  is  his  more  than  the  rest,  how  know  I, 
but  as  he  so  declares  it  ?  He  declares  it  so  here  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
only,  as  by  all  circumstance  appears,  and  passes,  by  deed  of  gift,  this  tenth 
to  the  Levite ;  yet  so  as  offered  to  him  first  a  heave-offering,  and  conse 
crated  on  his  altar,  Numb,  xviii.  all  which  I  had  as  little  known,  but  by 
that  evidence.  The  Levites  are  ceased,  the  gift  returns  to  the  giver.  How 
then  can  we  know  that  he  hath  given  it  to  any  other  ?  Or  how  can  these 
men  presume  to  take  it  unoffered  first  to  God,  unconsecrated,  without  an 
other  clear  and  express  donation,  whereof  they  show  no  evidence  or  wri 
ting  ?  Besides,  he  hath  now  alienated  that  holy  land  ;  who  can  warrantably 
affirm,  that  he  hath  since  hallowed  the  tenth  of  this  land,  which  none  but 
God  hath  power  to  do  or  can  warrant?  Their  last  proof  they  cite  out  of 
the  gospel,  which  makes  as  little  for  them,  Mat.  xxiii.  23,  where  our  Sa 
viour  denouncing  woe  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  paid  tithe  so 
exactly,  and  omitted  weightier  matters,  tells  them,  that  these  they  ought  to 
have  done,  that  is,  to  have  paid  tithes.  For  our  Saviour  spake  then  1/> 
those  who  observed  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  yet  not  fully  abrogated, 
till  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  And,  by  the  way,  here  we  may  observe, 
out  of  their  own  proof,  that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  though  then  chief 
teachers  of  the  people,  such  at  least  as  were  not  Levites,  did  not  take  tithes, 
but  paid  them :  so  much  less  covetous  were  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
those  worse  times  than  ours  at  this  day.  This  is  so  apparent  to  the  re 
formed  divines  of  other  countries,  that  when  any  one  of  ours  hath  attempted 
in  Latin  to  maintain  this  argument  of  tithes,  though  a  man  would  think 
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they  might  suffer  him  without  opposition,  in  a  point  equally  tending  to  the 
advantage  of  all  ministers,  yet  they  forbear  not  to  oppose  him,  as  in  a  doc 
trine  not  fit  to  pass  unopposed  under  the  gospel.  Which  shows  the  mo 
desty,  the  contentedness  of  those  foreign  pastors,  with  the  maintenance 
given  them,  their  sincerity  also  in  the  truth,  though  less  gainful,  and  the 
avarice  of  ours ;  who,  through  the  love  of  their  old  papistical  tithes,  consider 
not  the  weak  arguments,  or  rather  conjectures  and  surmises,  which  they 
bring  to  defend  them. 

On  the  other  side,  although  it  be  sufficient  to  have  proved  in  general  the 
abolishing  of  tithes,  as  part  of  the  Judaical  or  ceremonial  law,  which  is 
abolished  all,  as  well  that  before  as  that  after  Moses ;  yet  I  shall  further 
prove  them  abrogated  by  an  express  ordinance  of  the  gospel,  founded  not 
on  any  type,  or  that  municipal  law  of  Moses,  but  on  moral  and  general 
equity,  given  us  instead  :  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14,  "  Know  ye  not,  that  they  who 
minister  about  holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  teijiple  ;  and  they  which 
wait  at  the  altar,  are  partakers  with  the  altar  ?  So  also  the  Lord  hath  or 
dained,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel,  should  live  of  the  gospel."  He 
saith  not,  should  live  on  things  which  were  of  the  temple,  or  of  the  altar, 
of  which  were  tithes,  for  that  had  given  them  a  clear  title  :  but  abrogating 
that  former  law  of  Moses,  which  determined  what  and  how  much,  by  a 
later  ordinance  of  Christ,  which  leaves  the  what  and  how  much  indefinite 
and  free,  so  it  be  sufficient  to  live  on :  he  saith,  "  The  Lord  hath  so  or 
dained,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel,  should  live  of  the  gospel;"  which 
hath  neither  temple,  altar,  nor  sacrifice:  Heb.  vii.  13,  "For  he  of  whom 
these  things  are  spoken,  pertaineth  to  another  tribe,  of  which  no  man  gave 
attendance  at  the  altar :"  his  ministers  therefore  cannot  thence  have  tithes. 
And  where  the  Lord  hath  so  ordained,  we  may  find  easily  in  more  than 
one  evangelist :  Luke  x.  7,  8,  "  In  the  same  house  remain,  eating  and 
drinking  such  things  as  they  give :  for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
&c.  And  into  whatsoever  city  you  enter,  and  they  receive  you,  eat  such 
things  as  are  set  before  you."  To  which  ordinance  of  Christ  it  may  seem 
likeliest,  that  the  apostle  refers  us  both  here,  and  1  Tim.  v.  18,  where  he 
cites  this  as  the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  "  That  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire."  And  both  by  this  place  of  Luke,  and  that  of  Matt.  x.  9,  10,  11,  it 
evidently  appears,  that  our  Saviour  ordained  no  certain  maintenance  for  his 
apostles  or  ministers,  publicly  or  privately,  in  house  or  city  received ;  but 
that,  whatever  it  were,  which  might  suffice  to  live  on :  and  this  not  com 
manded  or  proportioned  by  Abraham  or  by  Moses,  whom  he  might  easily 
have  here  cited,  as  his  manner  was,  but  declared  only  by  a  rule  of  common 
equity,  which  proportions  the  hire  as  well  to  the  ability  of  him  who  gives, 
as  to  the  labour  of  him  who  receives,  and  recommends  him  only  as  worthy, 
not  invests  him  with  a  legal  right.  And  mark  whereon  he  grounds  this 
his  ordinance  ;  not  on  a  perpetual  right  of  tithes  from  Melchisedec,  as  hire 
lings  pretend,  which  he  never  claimed,  either  for  himself,  or  for  his  minis 
ters,  but  on  the  plain  and  common  equity  of  rewarding  the  labourer;  worthy 
sometimes  of  single,  sometimes  of  double  honour,  not  proportionable  by 
tithes.  And  the  apostle  in  this  forecited  chapter  to  the  Corinthians,  ver. 
11,  affirms  it  to  be  no  great  recompence,  if  carnal  things  be  reaped  for 
spiritual  sown ;  but  to  mention  tithes,  neglects  here  the  fittest  occasion  that 
could  be  offered  him,  and  leaves  the  rest  free  and  undetermined.  Cer 
tainly  if  Christ  or  his  apostles  had  approved  of  tithes,  they  would  have, 
either  by  writing  or  tradition,  recommended  them  to  the  church;  and  that 
soon  would  have  appeared  in  the  practice  of  those  primitive  and  the  next 
ages.  But  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  and  more,  in  all  the  ecclesiag* 
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tical  story,  I  find  no  such  doctrine  or  example :  though  error  by  that  time 
had  brought  back  again  priests,  altars,  and  oblations ;  and  in  many  other 
points  of  religion  had  miserably  Judaized  the  church.  So  that  the  defend 
ers  of  tithes,  after  a  long  pomp,  and  tedious  preparation  out  of  heathen 
authors,  telling  us  that  tithes  were  paid  to  Hercules  and  Apollo,  which  per 
haps  was  imitated  from  the  Jews,  and  as  it  were  bespeaking  our  expecta 
tion,  that  they  will  abound  much  more  with  authorities  out  of  Christian 
story,  have  nothing  of  general  approbation  to  begin  with  from  the  first  three 
or  four  ages,  but  that  which  abundantly  serves  to  the  confutation  of  their 
tithes ;  while  they  confess  that  churchmen  in  those  ages  lived  merely  upon 
free-will  offerings.  Neither  can  they  say,  that  tithes  were  not  then  paid  for 
want  of  a  civil  magistrate  to  ordain  them,  for  Christians  had  then  also 
lands,  and  might  give  out  of  them  what  they  pleased  ;  and  yet  of  tithes  then 
given  we  find  no  mention.  And  the  first  Christian  emperors,  who  did  all 
things  as  bishops  advised  them,  supplied  what  was  wanting  to  the  clergy 
not  out  of  tithes,  which  were  never  motioned,  but  out  of  their  own  impe 
rial  revenues ;  as  is  manifest  in  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  and  Sozomen,  from 
Constantine  to  Arcadius.  Hence  those  ancientest  reformed  churches  of  the 
Waldenses,  if  they  rather  continued  not  pure  since  the  apostles,  denied 
that  tithes  were  to  be  given,  or  that  they  were  ever  given  in  the  primitive 
church,  as  appears  by  an  ancient  tractate  in  the  Bohemian  history.  Thus 
far  hath  the  church  been  always,  whether  in  her  prime  or  in  her  ancientest 
reformation,  from  the  approving  of  tithes :  nor  without  reason ;  for  they 
might  easily  perceive  that  tithes  were  fitted  to  the  Jews  only,  a  national 
church  of  many  incomplete  synagogues,  uniting  the  accomplishment  of  di 
vine  worship  in  one  temple ;  and  the  Levites  there  had  their  tithes  paid 
where  they  did  their  bodily  work ;  to  which  a  particular  tribe  was  set  apart 
by  divine  appointment,  not  by  the  people's  election :  but  the  Christian 
church  is  universal ;  not  tied  to  nation,  diocese,  or  parish,  but  consisting  of 
many  particular  churches  complete  in  themselves,  gathered  not  by  compul 
sion,  or  the  accident  of  dwelling  nigh  together,  but  by  free  consent,  choos 
ing  both  their  particular  church  and  their  church-officers.  Whereas  if  tithes 
be  set  up,  all  these  Christian  privileges  will  be  disturbed  and  soon  lost,  and 
with  them  Christian  liberty. 

The  first  authority  which  our  adversaries  bring,  after  those  fabulous 
apostolic  canons,  which  they  dare  not  insist  upon,  is  a  provincial  council 
held  at  Cullen,  where  they  voted  tithes  to  be  God's  rent,  in  the  year  356  ; 
at  the  same  time  perhaps  when  the  three  kings  reigned  there,  and  of 
like  authority.  For  to  what  purpose  do  they  bring  these  trivial  testimo 
nies,  by  which  they  might  as  well  prove  altars,  candles  at  noon,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  those  superstitions  fetched  from  paganism  or  Jewism,  which 
the  papist,  inveigled  by  this  fond  argument  of  antiquity,  retains  to  this  day  ? 
To  what  purpose  those  decrees  of  I  know  not  what  bishops,  to  a  parliament 
and  people  who  have  thrown  out  both  bishops  and  altars,  and  promised  all| 
reformation  by  the  wrord  of  God  ?  And  that  altars  brought  tithes  hither,  asj 
one  corruption  begot  another,  is  evident  by  one  of  those  questions,  which) 
the  monk  Austin  propounded  to  the  pope,  "  concerning  those  things  which 
by  offerings  of  the  faithful  came  to  the  altar ;"  as  Beda  writes,  1.  i.  c.  27. 
If  then  by  these  testimonies  we  must  have  tithes  continued,  we  must  again 
have  altars.  Of  Fathers,  by  custom  so  called,  they  quote  Ambrose,  Augustin. 
and  some  other  ceremonial  doctors  of  the  same  leaven :  whose  assertion,  with 
out  pertinent  Scripture,  no  reformed  church  can  admit ;  and  what  they  voucl 
is  founded  on  the  law  of  Moses,  with  which,  every  where  pitifully  mistaken; 
they  again  incorporate  the  gospel ;  as  did  the  rest  also  of  those  titula 
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fathers,  perhaps  an  age  or  two  before  them,  by  many  rites  and  ceremonies, 
both  Jewish  and  heathenish,  introduced  ;  whereby  thinking  to  gain  all,  they 
lost  all :  and  instead  of  winning  Jews  and  pagans  to  be  Christians,  by  too 
much  condescending  they  turned  Christians  into  Jews  and  pagans.  To 
heap  such  unconvincing  citations  as  these  in  religion,  whereof  the  Scripture 
only  is  our  rule,  argues  not  much  learning  nor  judgment,  but  the  lost  la 
bour  of  much  unprofitable  reading.  And  yet  a  late  hot  Querist*  for  tithes, 
whom  ye  may  know  by  his  wits  lying  ever  beside  him  in  the  margin,  to  be 
ever  beside  his  wits  in  the  text,  a  fierce  reformer  once,  now  rankled  with 
a  contrary  heat,  would  send  us  back,  very  reformedly  indeed,  to  learn  re 
formation  from  Tyndarus  and  RebufTus,  two  canonical  promoters.  They 
produce  next  the  ancient  constitutions  of  this  land,  Saxon  laws,  edicts  of 
kings,  and  their  councils,  from  Athelstan,  in  the  year  928,  that  tithes  by 
statute  were  paid  :  and  might  produce  from  Ina,  above  two  hundred  years 
before,  that  Romescot  or  Peter's  penny  was  by  as  good  statute  law  paid  to 
the  pope  ;  from  725,  and  almost  as  long  continued.  And  who  knows  not 
that  this  law  of  tithes  was  enacted  by  those  kipgs  and  barons  upon  the 
opinion  they  had  of  their  divine  right  ?  as  the  very  words  import  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  the  close  of  that  law:  "For  so  blessed  Austin  preached 
and  taught ;"  meaning  the  monk,  who  first  brought  the  Romish  religion 
into  England  from  Gregory  the  pope.  And  by  the  way  I  add,  that  by 
these  laws,  imitating  the  law  of  Moses,  the  third  part  of  tithes  only  was 
the  priest's  due  ;  the  other  two  were  appointed  for  the  poor,  and  to  adorn 
or  repair  churches  ;  as  the  canons  of  Ecbert  and  Elfric  witness :  Concil. 
Brit.  If  then  these  laws  were  founded  upon  the  opinion  of  divine  autho 
rity  and  that  authority  be  found  mistaken  and  erroneous,  as  hath  been  fully 
manifested,  it  follows,  that  these  laws  fall  of  themselves  with  their  false 
foundation.  But  with  what  face  or  conscience  can  they  allege  Moses  or 
these  laws  for  titles,  as  they  now  enjoy  or  exact  them  ;  whereof  Moses  or 
dains  the  owner,  as  we  heard  before,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  partakers  of  the  Levite ;  and  these  fathers  which  they  cite,  and 
these  though  Romish  rather  than  English  laws,  allotted  both  to  priest  and 
bishop  the  third  part  only  ?  But  these  our  protestant,  these  our  new  re 
formed  English  presbyterian  divines  against  their  own  cited  authors,  and 
to  the  shame  of  their  pretended  reformation,  would  engross  to  themselves 
all  tithes  by  statute  ;  and  supported  more  by  their  wilful  obstinacy  and  de 
sire  of  filthy  lucre,  than  by  these  both  insufficient  and  impertinent  autho 
rities,  would  persuade  a  Christian  magistracy  and  parliament,  whom  we 
trust  God  hath  restored  for  a  happier  reformation,  to  impose  upon  us  a  Ju- 
daical  ceremonial  law,  and  yet  from  that  law  to  be  more  irregular  and  un 
warrantable,  more  complying  with  a  covetous  clergy,  than  any  of  those 
popish  kings  and  parliaments  alleged.  Another  shift  they  have  to  plead, 
that  tithes  may  be  moral  as  well  as  the  sabbath,  a  tenth  of  fruits  as  well  as 
a  seventh  of  days:  I  answer,  that  the  prelates  who  urge  this  argument  have 
least  reason  to  use  it,  denying  morality  in  the  sabbath,  and  therein  better 
agreeing  with  reformed  churches  abroad  than  the  rest  of  our  divines.  As 
therefore  the  seventh  day  is  not  moral,  but  a  convenient  recourse  of  wor 
ship  in  fit  season,  whether  seventh  or  other  number ;  so  neither  is  the  tenth 
of  our  goods,  but  only  a  convenient  subsistence  morally  due  to  ministers. 

The  last  and  lowest  sort  of  their  arguments,  that  men  purchased  not 
their  tithe  with  their  land,  and  such  like  pettifoggtry,  1  omit ;  as  refuted 
sufficiently  by  others :  I  omit  also  their  violent  and  irreligious  exactions,  re- 
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lated  no  less  credibly ;  their  seizing  of  pots  and  pans  from  the  poor,  who 
have  as  good  right  to  tithes  as  they;  from  some,  the  very  beds;  their  suing 
and  imprisoning,  worse  than  when  the  canon  law  was  in  force ;  worse  than 
when  those  wicked  sons  of  Eli  were  priests,  whose  manner  was  thus  to 
seize  their  pretended  priestly  due  by  force  :  1  Sam.  ii.  12,  &c.  "  Whereby 
men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the  Lord."  And  it  maybe  feared,  that  many 
will  as  much  abhor  the  gospel,  if  such  violence  as  this  be  suffered  in  her 
ministers,  and  in  that  which  they  also  pretend  to  be  the  offering  of  the 
Lord.  For  those  sons  of  Belial  within  some  limits  made  seizure  of  what 
they  knew  was  their  own  by  an  undoubted  law ;  but  these,  from  whom 
there  is  no  sanctuary,  seize  out  of  men's  grounds,  out  of  men's  houses, 
their  other  goods  of  double,  sometimes  of  treble  value,  for  that  which,  did 
not  covetousness  and  rapine  blind  them,  they  know  to  be  not  their  own 
by  the  gospel  which  they  preach.  Of  some  more  tolerable  than  these,  thus 
severely  God  hath  spoken:  Isa.  xlvi.  10,  &c.  "They  are  greedy  dogs; 
they  all  look  to  their  own  way,  every  one  for  his  gain,  from  his  quarter." 
With  what  anger  then  will  he  judge  them  who  stand  not  looking,  but  under 
colour  of  a  divine  right,  fetch  by  force  that  which  is  not  their  own,  taking 
his  name  not  in  vain,  but  in  violence  ?  Nor  content,  as  Gehazi  was,  to 
make  a  cunning,  but  a  constrained  advantage  of  what  their  master  bids 
them  give  freely,  how  can  they  but  return  smitten,  worse  than  that  shark 
ing  minister,  with  a  spiritual  leprosy  ?  And  yet  they  cry  out  sacrilege,  that 
men  will  not  be  gulled  and  baffled  the  tenth  of  their  estates,  by  giving 
credit  to  frivolous  pretences  of  divine  right.  Where  did  God  ever  clearly 
declare  to  all  nations,  or  in  all  lands,  (and  none  but  fools  part  with  their 
estates  without  clearest  evidence,  on  bare  supposals  and  presumptions  of 
them  who  are  the  gainers  thereby,)  that  he  required  the  tenth  as  due  to 
him  or  his  Son  perpetually  and  in  all  places  ?  Where  did  he  demand  it, 
that  we  might  certainly  know,  as  in  all  claims  of  temporal  right  is  just  and 
reasonable  ?  or  if  demanded,  where  did  he  assign  it,  or  by  what  evident 
conveyance  to  ministers?  Unless  they  can  demonstrate  this  by  more  than 
conjectures,  their  title  can  be  no  better  to  tithes  than  the  title  of  Gehazi 
was  to  those  things  which,  by  abusing  his  master's  name,  he  rooked  from  Naa- 
raan.  Much  less  where  did  he  command  that  tithes  should  be  fetched  by 
force,  where  left  not  under  the  gospel,  whatever  his  right  was,  to  the  free 
will  offerings  of  men  ?  Which  is  the  greater  sacrilege,  to  belie  divine  au 
thority,  to  make  the  name  of  Christ  accessory  to  violence,  and  robbing  him 
of  the  very  honour  which  he  aimed  at  in  bestowing  freely  the  gospel  to 
commit  simony  and  rapine,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical ;  or  on  the  other 
side,  not  to  give  up  the  tenth  of  civil  right  and  propriety  to  the  tricks  and 
impostures  of  clergymen,  contrived  with  all  the  art  and  argument  that  their 
bellies  can  invent  or  suggest ;  yet  so  ridiculous  and  presuming  on  the  peo 
ple's  dulness  and  superstition,  as  to  think  they  prove  the  divine  right  of  j 
their  maintenance  by  Abraham  paying  tithes  to  Melchisedec,  when  as  Mel- 
chisedec  in  that  passage  rather  gave  maintenance  to  Abraham ;  in  whom 
all,  both  priests  and  ministers  as  well  as  laymen,  paid  tithes,  not  received 
them.  And  because  I  affirmed  above,  beginning  this  first  part  of  my  dis 
course,  that  God  hath  given  to  ministers  of  the  gospel  that  maintenance 
only  which  is  justly  given  them,  let  us  see  a  little  what  hath  been  thought 
of  that  other  maintenance  besides  tithes,  which  of  all  protestants  our  En-! 
glish  divines  either  only  or  most  apparently  both  require  and  take.  Thos< 
are  fees  for  Christenings,  marriages,  and  burials  :  which,  though  whoso  wil 
may  give  freely,  jet  being  not  of  right,  but  of  free  gift,  if  they  be  exacted  o 
established,  they  become  unjust  to  them  who  are  otherwise  maintained  ;  an 
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of  such  evil  note,  that  even  the  council  of  Trent,  1.  ii.  p.  240,  makes  them 
liable  to  the  laws  against  simony,  who  take  or  demand  fees  for  the  admin 
istering  of  any  sacrament :  "  Che  la  sinodo  volendo  levare  gli  abusi  intro- 
dotti,"  &c.  And  in  the  next  page,  with  like  severity,  condemns  the  giving 
or  taking  for  a  benefice,  and  the  celebrating  of  marriages,  Christenings,  and 
burials,  of  fees  exacted  or  demanded :  nor  counts  it  less  simony  to  sell  the 
ground  or  place  of  burial.  And  in  a  state-assembly  at  Orleans,  1561,  it 
was  decreed,  "  Che  non  si  potesse  essiger  cosa  alcuna,  &c.  p.  429,  That 
nothing  should  be  exacted  for  the  administering  of  sacraments,  burials,  or 
any  other  spiritual  function."  Thus  much  that  council,  of  all  others  the 
most  popish,  and  this  assembly  of  papists,  though  by  their  own  principles, 
in  bondage  to  the  clergy,  were  induced,  either  by  their  own  reason  and 
shame,  or  by  the  light  of  reformation  then  shining  in  upon  them,  or  rather 
by  the  known  canons  of  many  councils  and  synods  long  before,  to  condemn 
of  simony  spiritual  fees  demanded.  For  if  the  minister  be  maintained  for 
his  whole  ministry,  why  should  he  be  twice  paid  for  any  part  thereof  ?  Why 
should  he,  like  a  servant,  seek  vails  over  and  above  his  wages  ?  As  for 
Christenings,  either  they  themselves  call  men  to  baptism,  or  men  of  them 
selves  come :  if  ministers  invite,  how  ill  had  it  become  John  the  Baptist  to 
demand  fees  for  his  baptizing,  or  Christ  for  his  Christenings  ?  Far  less 
becomes  it  these  now,  with  a  greediness  lower  than  that  of  tradesmen  call 
ing  passengers  to  their  shop,  and  yet  paid  beforehand,  to  ask  again  for  do 
ing  that  which  those  their  founders  did  freely.  If  men  of  themselves  come 
to  be  baptized,  they  are  either  brought  by  such  as  already  pay  the  minister, 
or  come  to  be  one  of  his  disciples  and  maintainers :  of  whom  to  ask  a  fee 
as  it  were  for  entrance  is  a  piece  of  paltry  craft  or  caution,  befitting  none 
but  beggarly  artists.  Burials  and  marriages  are  so  little  to  be  any  part  of 
their  gain,  that  they  who  consider  well  may  find  them  to  be  no  part  of  their 
function.  At  burials  their  attendance  they  allege  on  the  corpse ;  all  the 
guests  do  as  much  unhired.  But  their  prayers  at  the  grave  ;  superstitiously 
required  :  yet  if  required,  their  last  performance  to  the  deceased  of  their 
own  flock.  But  the  funeral  sermon ;  at  their  choice,  or  if  not,  an  occasion 
offered  them  to  preach  out  of  season,  which  is  one  part  of  their  office.  But 
something  must  be  spoken  in  praise  ;  if  due,  their  duty ;  if  undue,  their 
corruption :  a  peculiar  simony  of  our  divines  in  England  only.  But  the 
ground  is  broken,  and  especially  their  unrighteous  possession,  the  chancel. 
To  sell  that,  will  not  only  raise  up  in  judgment  the  council  of  Trent  against 
them,  but  will  lose  them  the  best  champion  of  tithes,  their  zealous  antiquary, 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  ;  who  in  a  book  written  to  that  purpose,  by  many  cited 
canons,  and  some  even  of  times  corruptest  in  the  church,  proves  that  fees 
exacted  or  demanded  for  sacraments,  marriages,  burials,  and  especially  for 
interring,  are  wicked,  accursed,  simoniacal,  and  abominable ;  yet  thus  is 
the  church,  for  all  this  noise  of  reformation,  left  still  unreformed,  by  the 
censure  of  their  own  synods,  their  own  favourers,  a  den  of  thieves  and 
robbers. 

As  for  marriages,  that  ministers  should  meddle  with  them,  as  not  sancti 
fied  or  legitimate,  without  their  celebration,  I  find  no  ground  in  Scripture 
either  of  precept  or  example.  Likeliest  it  is  (which  our  Selden  hath  well 
observed,  1.  2,  c.  28,  Ux.  Eb.)  that  in  imitation  of  heathen  priests,  who 
were  wont  at  nuptials  to  use  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  especially, 
judging  it  would  be  profitable,  and  the  increase  of  their  authority,  not  to 
be  spectators  only  in  business  of  such  concernment  to  the  life  of  man,  they 
insinuated  that  marriage  was  not  holy  without  their  benediction,  and  for 
the  better  colour,  made  it  a  sacrament ;  being  of  itself  a  civil  ordinance,  a 
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household  contract,  a  thing  indifferent  and  free  to  the  whole  race  of  man 
kind,  not  as  religious,  but  as  men :  best,  indeed,  undertaken  to  religious 
ends,  and  as  the  apostle  saith,  1  Cor.  vii.  "  in  the  Lord."  Yet  not  there 
fore  invalid  or  unholy  without  a  minister  and  his  pretended  necessary  hal 
lowing,  more  than  any  other  act,  enterprise,  or  contract  of  civil  life,  which 
ought  all  to  be  done  also  in  the  Lord  and  to  his  glory:  all  which,  no  less 
than  marriage,  were  by  the  cunning  of  priests  heretofore,  as  material  to  their 
profit,  transacted  at  the  altar.  Our  divines  deny  it  to  be  a  sacrament ;  yet 
retained  the  celebration,  till  prudently  a  late  parliament  recovered  the  civil 
liberty  of  marriage  from  their  encroachment,  and  transferred  the  ratifying 
and  registering  thereof  from  the  canonical  shop  to  the  proper  cognizance  of 
civil  magistrates.  Seeing  then,  that  God  hath  given  to  ministers  under  the 
gospel  that  only  which  is  justly  given  them,  that  is  to  say,  a  due  and  mo 
derate  livelihood,  the  hire  of  their  labour,  and  that  the  heave  offering  of 
tithes  is  abolished  with  the  altar ;  yea,  though  not  abolished,  yet  lawless, 
as  they  enjoy  them  ;  their  Melchisedechian  right  also  trivial  and  groundless, 
and  both  tithes  and  fees,  if  exacted  or  established,  unjust  and  scandalous; 
we  may  hope,  with  them  removed,  to  remove  hirelings  in  some  good  mea 
sure,  whom  these  tempting  baits,  by  law  especially  to  be  recovered,  allure 
into  the  church. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  is  by 
whom  it  should  be  given.  Wherein  though  the  light  of  reason  might  suf 
ficiently  inform  us,  it  will  be  best  to  consult  the  Scripture :  Gal.  vi.  6,  "Let 
him  that  is  taught  in  the  word,  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth,  in  all 
good  things :"  that  is  to  say,  in  all  manner  of  gratitude,  to  his  ability. 
1  Cor.  ix.  11,  "If  we  have  sown  unto  you  Spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great 
matter  if  we  reap  your  carnal  things  ?"  To  whom  therefore  hath  not  been 
sown,  from  him  wherefore  should  be  reaped?  1  Tim.  v.  17,  "Let  the 
elders  that  rule  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour ;  especially  they 
who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine."  By  these  places  we  see,  that  recom- 
pence  was  given  either  by  every  one  in  particular  who  had  been  instructed, 
or  by  them  all  in  common,  brought  into  the  church-treasury,  and  distributed 
to  the  ministers  according  to  their  several  labours :  and  that  was  judged 
either  by  some  extraordinary  person,  as  Timothy,  who  by  the  apostle  was 
then  left  evangelist  at  Ephesus,  2  Tim.  iv.  5,  or  by  some  to  whom  the 
church  deputed  that  care.  This  is  so  agreeable  to  n  ason,  and  so  clear, 
that  any  one  may  perceive  what  iniquity  and  violence  hath  prevailed  since 
in  the  church,  whereby  it  hath  been  so  ordered,  that  they  also  shall  be 
compelled  to  recompense  the  parochial  minister,  who  neither  chose  him  for 
their  teacher,  nor  have  received  instruction  from  him,  as  being  either  insuf 
ficient,  or  not  resident,  or  inferior  to  whom  they  follow ;  wherein  to  bar 
them  their  choice,  is  to  violate  Christian  liberty.  Our  law-books  testify, 
that  before  the  council  of  Lateran,*in  the  year  1179,  and  the  fifth  of  our 
Henry  II.,  or  rather  before  a  decretal  epistle  of  pope  Innocent  the  Hid, 
about  1200,  and  the  first  of  King  John,  "  any  man  might  have  given  his 
tithes  to  what  spiritual  person  he  would :"  and  as  the  Lord  Coke  notes  on 
that  place,  Instit.  part  2,  that  "this  decretal  bound  not  the  subjects  of  this 
realm,  but  as  it  seemed  just  and  reasonable."  The  pope  took  his  reason 
rightly  from  the  above-cited  place,  1  Cor.  ix.  11,  but  falsely  supposed  every 
one  to  be  instructed  by  his  parish  priest.  Whether  this  were  then  first 
so  decreed,  or  rather  long  before,  as  may  seem  by  the  laws  of  Edgar  and 
Canute,  that  tithes  were  to  be  paid,  not  to  whom  he  would  that  paid  them, 
but  to  the  cathedral  church  or  the  parish  priest,  it  imports  not ;  since  the 
reason  which  they  themselves  bring,  built  on  false  supposition,  becomes 
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ike  infirm  and  absurd,  that  he  should  reap  from  me,  who  sows  not  to  me  ; 
the  cause  either  his  defect,  or  my  free  choice.  But  here  it  will  be  readily 
objected,  what  if  they  who  are  to  be  instructed  be  not  able  to  maintain  a 
minister,  as  in  many  villages  ?  I  answer,  that  the  Scripture  shows  in  many 
places  what  ought  to  be  done  herein.  First,  I  offer  it  to  the  reason  of  any 
man,  whether  he  think  the  knowledge  of  Christian  religion  harder  than  any 
other  art  or  science  to  attain.  I  suppose  he  will  grant  that  it  is  far  easier, 
both  of  itself,  and  in  regard  of  God's  assisting  Spirit,  not  particularly  pro 
mised  us  to  the  attainment  of  any  other  knowledge,  but  of  this  only  : 
since  it  was  preached  as  well  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  by  angels,  as 
to  the  Eastern  wise  men  by  that  star :  and  our  Saviour  declares  himself 
anointed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  Luke  iv.  18;  then  surely  to  their 
capacity.  They  who  after  him  first  taught  it,  were  otherwise  unlearned 
men :  they  who  before  Huss  and  Luther  first  reformed  it,  were  for  the  mean 
ness  of  their  condition  called,  "the  poor  men  of  Lyons:"  and  in  Flanders 
at  this  day,  ule  Gueus,"  which  is  to  say,  Beggars.  Therefore  are  the 
Scriptures  translated  into  every  vulgar  tongue,  as  being  held  in  main  mat 
ters  of  belief  and  salvation,  plain  and  easy  to  the  poorest :  and  such  no  less 
than  their  teachers  have  the  spirit  to  guide  them  in  all  truth,  John  xiv.  26, 
and  xvi.  13.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  if  men  be  not  all  their  lifetime 
under  a  teacher  to  learn  logic,  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  or  mathematics, 
which  are  most  difficult,  that,  certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  Christian  knowledge,  that  men  should  sit  all  their  life  long  at  the  feet 
of  a  pulpited  divine ;  while  he,  a  lollard  indeed  over  his  elbow  cushion,  in 
almost  the  seventh  part  of  forty  or  fifty  years  teaches  them  scarce  half  the 
principles  of  religion  ;  and  his  sheep  ofttimes  sit  the  while  to  as  little  pur 
pose  of  benefiting,  as  the  sheep  in  their  pews  at  Smithfield ;  and  for  the 
most  part  by  some  simony  or  other  bought  and  sold  like  them :  or  if  this 
comparison  be  vtoo  low,  like  those  women,  1  Tim.  iii.  7,  "  Ever  learning 
and  never  attaining ;"  yet  not  so  much  through  their  own  fault,  as  through 
the  unskilful  and  immethodical  teaching  of  their  pastor,  teaching  here  and 
there  at  random  out  of  this  or  that  text,  as  his  ease  or  fancy,  and  ofttimes 
as  his  stealth,  guides  him.  Seeing  then  that  Christian  religion  may  be  so 
easily  attained,  and  by  meanest  capacities,  it  cannot  be  much  difficult  to  find 
ways,  both  how  the  poor,  yea,  all  men,  may  be  soon  taught  what  is  to  be 
known  of  Christianity,  and  they  who  teach  them,  recompensed.  First,  if 
ministers  of  their  own  accord,  who  pretend  that  they  are  called  and  sent  to 
preach  the  gospel,  those  especially  who  have  no  particular  flock,  would 
imitate  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  who  went  preaching  through  the  vil 
lages,  not  only  through  the  cities,  Matt.  ix.  35,  Mark  vi.  6,  Luke  xiii.  22, 
Acts  viii.  25,  and  there  preached  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  looking 
for  no  recompence  but  in  heaven :  John  iv.  35,  36,  "  Look  on  the  fields, 
for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest :  and  he  that  reapeth,  receiveth  wages, 
and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal."  This  was  their  wages.  But  they 
will  soon  reply,  we  ourselves  have  not  wherewithal ;  who  shall  bear  the 
charges  of  our  journey?  To  whom  it  may  as  soon  be  answered,  that  in  all 
likelihood  they  are  not  poorer,  than  they  who  did  thus ;  and  if  they  have 
not  the  same  faith,  which  those  disciples  had  to  trust  in  God  and  the  pro 
mise  of  Christ  for  their  maintenance  as  they  did,  and  yet  intrude  into  the 
ministry  without  any  livelihood  of  their  own,  they  cast  themselves  into 
miserable  hazard  or  temptation,  and  ofttimes  into  a  more  miserable  neces 
sity,  either  to  starve,  or  to  please  their  paymasters  rather  than  God ;  and 
men  just  cause  to  suspect,  that  they  came  neither  called  nor  sent  from 
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above  to  preach  the  word,  but  from  below,  by  the  instinct  of  their  own 
hunger,  to  feed  upon  the  church. 

Yet  grant  it  needful  to  allow  them  both  the  charges  of  their  journey  and 
the  hire  of  their  labour,  it  will  belong  next  to  the  charity  of  richer  congre 
gations,  where  most  commonly  they  abound  with  teachers,  to  send  some 
of  their  number  to  the  villages  round,  as  the  apostles  from  Jerusalem  sent 
Peter  and  John  to  the  city  and  villages  of  Samaria,  Acts  viii.  14,  25 ;  or  as 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  sent  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  chap.  xi.  22,  and  other 
churches  joining  sent  Luke  to  travel  with  Paul,  2  Cor.  viii.  19;  though 
whether  they  had  their  charges  borne  by  the  church  or  no,  it  be  not  recorded. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  this  itinerary  preaching  will  not  serve  to  plant  the 
gospel  in  those  places,  unless  they  who  are  sent  abide  there  some  compe 
tent  time ;  I  answer,  that  if  they  stay  there  a  year  or  two,  which  was  the 
longest  time  usually  staid  by  the  apostles  in  one  place,  it  may  suffice  to 
teach  them,  who  will  attend  and  learn  all  the  points  of  religion  necessary  to 
salvation  ;  then  sorting  them  into  several  congregations  of  a  moderate  num 
ber,  out  of  the  ablest  and  zealousest  among  them  to  create  elders,  who,  ex 
ercising  and  requiring  from  themselves  what  they  have  learned,  (for  no 
learning  is  retained  without  constant  exercise  and  methodical  repetition,) 
may  teach  and  govern  the  rest :  and  so  exhorted  to  continue  faithful  and 
steadfast,  they  may  securely  be  committed  to  the  providence  of  God  and  the 
guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  till  God  may  offer  some  opportunity  to  visit 
them  again,  and  to  confirm  them :  which  when  they  have  done,  they  have 
done  as  much  as  the  apostles  were  wont  to  do  in  propagating  the  gospel, 
Acts  xiv.  23,  "And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church, 
and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  commended  them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom 
they  believed."  And  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  21,  22,  "When  they  had 
preached  the  gospel  to  that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they  returned  again 
to  Lystra,  and  to  Iconium  and  Antioch,  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disci 
ples  and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith."  And  chap.  xv.  36, 
"Let  us  go  again,  and  visit  our  brethren."  And  ver.  41,  "He  went 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  churches."  To  these  I  might  add 
other  helps,  which  we  enjoy  now,  to  make  more  easy  the  attainment  of 
Christian  religion  by  the  meanest :  the  entire  Scripture  translated  into  Eng 
lish  with  plenty  of  notes ;  and  somewhere  or  other,  I  trust,  may  be  found 
some  wholesome  body  of  divinity,  as  they  call  it,  without  school-terms  and 
metaphysical  notions,  which  have  obscured  rather  than  explained  our  reli- 
ligion,  and  made  it  seem  difficult  without  cause.  Thus  taught  once  for  all, 
and  thus  now  and  then  visited  and  confirmed,  in  the  most  destitute  and 
poorest  places  of  the  land,  under  the  government  of  their  own  elders  per 
forming  all  ministerial  offices  among  them,  they  may  be  trusted  to  meet  and 
edify  one  another  whether  in  church  or  chapel,  or,  to  save  them  the  trudg 
ing  of  many  miles  thither,  nearer  home,  though  in  a  house  or  barn.  For 
notwithstanding  the  gaudy  superstition  of  some  devoted  still  ignorantly  to 
temples,  We  may  be  well  assured,  that  he  who  disdained  not  to  be  laid  in 
a  manger,  disdains  not  to  be  preached  in  a  barn  ;  and  that  by  such  meetings 
as  these,  being  indeed  most  apostolical  and  primitive,  they  will  in  a  short 
time  advance  more  in  Christian  knowledge  and  reformation  of  life,  than 
by  the  many  years'  preaching  of  such  an  incumbent,  I  may  say,  such  an 
Incubus  ofttimes,  as  will  be  meanly  hired  to  abide  long  in  those  places. 
They  have  this  left  perhaps  to  object  further ;  that  to  send  thus,  and  to 
maintain,  though  but  for  a  year  or  two,  ministers  and  teachers  in  several 
places,  would  prove  chargeable  to  the  churches,  though  in  towns  and  cities 
round  about.  To  whom  again  I  answer,  that  it  was  not  thought  so  by  them 
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who  first  thus  propagated  the  gospel,  though  but  few  in  number  to  us,  and 
much  less  able  to  sustain  the  expense.  Yet  this  expense  would  be  much  less 
than  to  hire  incumbents,  or  rather  incumbrances,  for  lifetime ;  and  a  great 
means  (which  is  the  subject  of  this  discourse)  to  diminish  hirelings. 

But  be  the  expense  less  or  more,  if  it  be  found  burdensome  to  the 
churches,  they  have  in  this  land  an  easy  remedy  in  their  recourse  to  the 
civil  magistrate ;  who  hath  in  his  hands  the  disposal  of  no  small  revenues, 
left  perhaps  anciently  to  superstitious,  but  meant  undoubtedly  to  good  and 
best  uses ;  and  therefore,  once  made  public,  appliable  by  the  present  ma 
gistrate  to  such  uses  as  the  church,  or  solid  reason  from  whomsoever,  shall 
convince  him  to  think  best.  And  those  uses  may  be,  no  doubt,  much 
rather  than  as  glebes  and  augmentations  are  now  bestowed,  to  grant  such 
requests  as  these  of  the  churches;  or  to  erect  in  greater  number,  all  over 
the  land,  schools,  and  competent  libraries  to  those  schools,  where  languages 
and  arts  may  be  taught  free  together,  without  the  needless,  unprofitable, 
and  inconvenient  removing  to  another  place.  So  all  the  land  would  be 
soon  better  civilized,  and  they  who  are  taught  freely  at  the  public  cost 
might  have  their  education  given  them  on  this  condition,  that  therewith 
content,  they  should  not  gad  for  preferment  out  of  their  own  country,  but 
continue  there  thankful  for  what  they  received  freely,  bestowing  it  as  freely 
on  their  country,  without  soaring  above  the  meanness  wherein  they  were 
born.  But  how  they  shall  live  when  they  are  thus  bred  and  dismissed, 
will  be  still  the  sluggish  objection.  To  which  is  answered,  that  those 
public  foundations  may  be  so  instituted,  as  the  youth  therein  may  be  at 
once  brought  up  to  a  competence  of  learning  and  to  an  honest  trade ;  and 
the  hours  of  teaching  so  ordered,  as  their  study  may  be  no  hindrance  to 
their  labour  or  other  calling.  This  was  the  breeding  of  St.  Paul,  though 
born  of  no  mean  parents,  a  free  citizen  of  the  Roman  empire :  so  little  did 
his  trade  debase  him,  that  it  rather  enabled  him  to  use  that  magnanimity 
of  preaching  the  gospel  through  Asia  and  Europe  at  his  own  charges.  Thus 
those  preachers  among  the  poor  Waldenses,  the  ancient  stock  of  our  refor 
mation,  without  these  helps  which  I  speak  of,  bred  up  themselves  in  trades, 
and  especially  in  physic  and  surgery,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of  Scripture, 
(which  is  the  only  true  theology,)  "that  they  might  be  no  burden  to  the 
church;  and  by  the  example  of  Christ  might  cure  both  soul  and  body; 
through  industry  joining  that  to  their  ministry,  which  he  joined  to  his  by 
gift  of  the  spirit.  Thus  relates  Peter  Gilles  in  his  history  of  the  Waldenses 
in  Piemont.  But  our  ministers  think  scorn  to  use  a  trade,  and  count  it  the 
reproach  of  this  age,  that  tradesmen  preach  the  gospel.  It  were  to  be 
wished  they  were  all  tradesmen ;  they  would  not  so  many  of  them,  for 
want  of  another  trade,  make  a  trade  of  their  preaching:  and  yet  they 
clamour  that  tradesmen  preach ;  and  yet  they  preach,  while  they  themselves 
are  the  worst  tradesmen  of  all. 

As  for  church  endowments  and  possessions,  I  meet  with  none  conside 
rable  before  Constantine,  but  the  houses  and  gardens  where  they  met,  and 
their  places  of  burial ;  and  I  persuade  me,  that  from  the  ancient  Waldenses, 
whom  deservedly  I  cite  so  often,  held, "  That  to  endow  churches  is  an  evil 
thing ;  and,  that  the  church  then  fell  off  and  turned  whore,  sitting  on  that 
beast  in  the  Revelation,  when  under  pope  Sylvester  she  received  those 
temporal  donations."  So  the  forecited  tractate  of  their  doctrine  testifies. 
This  also  their  own  traditions  of  that  heavenly  voice  witnessed,  and  some 
of  the  ancient  fathers  then  living  foresaw  and  deplored.  And  indeed,  how 
could  these  endowments  thrive  better  with  the  church,  being  unjustly  taken 
by  those  emperors,  without  suffrage  of  the  people,  out  of  the  tributes  and 
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public  lands  of  each  city,  whereby  the  people  became  liable  to  be  oppressed 
with  other  taxes.  Being  therefore  given  for  the  most  part  by  kings  and 
other  public  persons,  and  so  likeliest  out  of  the  public,  and  if  without  the 
people's  consent,  unjustly,  however  to  public  ends  of  much  concernment, 
to  the  good  or  evil  of  a  commonwealth,  and  in  that  regard  made  public 
though  given  by  private  persons,  or  which  is  worse,  given,  as  the  clergy 
then  persuaded  men,  for  their  souls'  health,  a  pious  gift ;  but  as  the  truth 
was,  ofttimes  a  bribe  to  God,  or  to  Christ  for  absolution,  as  they  were  then 
taught,  from  murders, adulteries,  and  other  heinous  crimes;  what  shall  be 
found  heretofore  given  by  kings  or  princes  out  of  the  public,  may  justly 
by  the  magistrate  be  recalled  and  reappropriated  to  the  civil  revenue:  what 
by  private  or  public  persons  out  of  their  own,  the  price  of  blood  or  lust, 
or  to  some  such  purgatorious  and  superstitious  uses,  not  only  may,  but 
ought  to  be  taken  off  from  Christ,  as  a  foul  dishonour  laid  upon  him,  or 
not  impiously  given,  nor  in  particular  to  any  one,  but  in  general  to  the 
church's  good,  may  be  converted  to  that  use,  which  shall  be  judged  tending 
more  directly  to  that  general  end.  Thus  did  the  princes  and  cities  of  Ger 
many  in  the  first  reformation ;  and  defended  their  so  doing  by  many 
reasons,  which  are  set  down  at  large  in  Sleidan,  Lib.  6,  Anno  1526,  and 
Lib.  11,  Anno  1537,  and  Lib.  13,  Anno  1540.  But  that  the  magistrate 
either  out  of  that  church- revenue  which  remains  yet  in  his  hand,  or  esta 
blishing  any  other  maintenance  instead  of  tithe,  should  take  into  his  own 
power  the  stipendiary  maintenance  of  church  ministers,  or  compel  it  by 
law,  can  stand  neither  with  the  people's  right,  nor  with  Christian  liberty, 
but  would  suspend  the  church  wholly  uJDon  the  state,  and  turn  ministers 
into  state  pensioners.  And  for  the  magistrate  in  person  of  a  nursing  father 
to  make  the  church  his  mere  ward,  as  always  in  minority,  the  church,  to 
whom  he  ought  as  a  magistrate,  Isa.  xlix.  23,  "  to  bow  down  with  his 
face  towards  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  her  feet ;"  her  to  subject  to 
his  political  drifts  or  conceived  opinions,  by  mastering  her  revenue  ;  and 
so  by  his  examinant  committees  to  circumscribe  her  free  election  of  min 
isters,  is  neither  just  nor  pious ;  no  honour  done  to  the  church,  but  a  plain 
dishonour:  and  upon  her  whose  only  head  is  in  heaven,  yea  upon  him, 
who  is  only  head,  sets  another  in  effect,  and  which  is  most  monstrous,  a 
human  on  a  heavenly,  a  carnal  on  a  spiritual,  a  political  head  on  an  eccle 
siastical  body ;  which  at  length  by  such  heterogeneal,  such  incestuous 
conjunction,  transforms  her  ofttimes  into  a  beast  of  many  heads  and  many 
horns.  For  if  the  church  be  of  all  societies  the  holiest  on  earth,  and  so  to 
be  reverenced  by  the  magistrate  ;  not  to  trust  her  with  her  own  belief  and 
integrity,  and  therefore  not  with  the  keeping,  at  least  with  the  disposing, 
of  what  revenue  shall  be  found  justly  and  lawfully  her  own,  is  to  count  the 
church  not  a  holy  congregation,  but  a  pack  of  giddy  or  dishonest  persons, 
to  be  ruled  by  civil  power  in  sacred  affairs.  But  to  proceed  further  in  the 
truth  yet  more  freely,  seeing  the  Christian  church  is  not  national,  but  con 
sisting  of  many  particular  congregations,  subject  to  many  changes,  as  well 
through  civil  accidents,  as  through  schisms  and  various  opinions,  not  to 
be  decided  by  any  outward  judge,  being  matters  of  conscience,  whereby 
these  pretended  church-revenues,  as  they  have  been  ever,  so  are  like  to 
continue  endless  matter  of  dissension  both  between  the  church  and  magis 
trate,  and  the  churches  among  themselves,  there  will  be  found  no  better 
remedy  to  these  evils,  otherwise  incurable,  than  by  the  incorruptest  council 
of  those  Waldenses,  or  first  reformers,  to  remove  them  as  a  pest,  an  apple 
of  discord  in  the  church,  (for  what  else  can  be  the  effect  of  riches,  and  the 
snare  of  money  in  religion?)  and  to  convert  them  to  those  more  profitable 
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uses  above  expressed,  or  such  as  shall  be  judged  most  necessary;  con 
sidering  that  the  church  of  Christ  was  founded  in  poverty  rather  than  in 
revenues,  stood  purest  and  prospered  best  without  them,  received  them 
unlawfully  from  them  who  both  erroneously  and  unjustly,  sometimes  im 
piously,  gave  them,  and  so  justly  was  ensnared  and  corrupted  by  them. 
And  lest  it  be  thought  that,  these  revenues  withdrawn  and  better  employed, 
the  magistrate  ought  instead  to  settle  by  statute  some  maintenance  of  min 
isters,  let  this  be  considered  first,  that  it  concerns  every  man's  conscience 
to  what  religion  he  contributes ;  and  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  intrusted 
with  civil  rights  only,  not  with  conscience,  which  can  have  no  deputy  or 
representer  of  itself,  but  one  of  the  same  mind:  next,  that  what  each  man 
gives  to  the  minister,  he  gives  either  as  to  God  or  as  to  his  teacher ;  if  as 
to  God,  no  civil  power  can  justly  consecrate  to  religious  uses  any  part 
either  of  civil  revenue,  which  is  the  people's,  and  must  save  them  from 
other  taxes,  or  of  any  man's  propriety,  but  God  by  special  command,  as  he 
did  by  Moses,  or  the  owner  himself  by  voluntary  intention  and  the  per 
suasion  of  his  giving  it  to  God.  Forced  consecrations  out  of  another  man's 
estate  are  no  better  than  forced  vows,  hateful  to  God,  "  who  loves  a  cheer 
ful  giver ;"  but  much  more  hateful,  wrung  out  of  men's  purses  to  maintain 
a  disapproved  ministry  against  their  conscience ;  however  unholy,  infa 
mous,  and  dishonourable  to  his  ministers  and  the  free  gospel,  maintained 
in  such  unworthy  manner  as  by  violence  and  extortion.  If  he  give  it  as 
to  his  teacher,  what  justice  or  equity  compels  him  to  pay  for  learning  that 
religion  which  leaves  freely  to  his  choice,  whether  he  will  learn  it  or  nor 
whether  of  this  teacher  or  another,  and  especially  to  pay  for  what  he  never 
learned,  or  approves  not;  whereby,  besides  the  wound  of  his  conscience, 
he  becomes  the  less  able  to  recompense  his  true  teacher?  Thus  far  hath"- 
been  inquired  by  whom  church-ministers  ought  to  be  maintr'ned,  and  hath 
been  proved  most  natural,  most  equal  and  agreeable  with  Scripture,  to  be 
by  them  who  receive  their  teaching ;  and  by  whom,  if  they  be  unable. 
Which  ways  well  observed  can  discourage  none  but  hirelings,  and  will 
much  lessen  their  number  in  the  church. 

It  remains  lastly  to  consider,  in  what  manner  God  hath  ordained  that 
recompense  be  given  to  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  by  all  Scripture  it  will 
appear,  that  he  hath  given  it  them  not  by  civil  law  and  freehold,  as  they 
claim,  but  by  the  benevolence  and  free  gratitude  of  such  as  receive 
them :  Luke  x.  7,  8,  "  Eating  and  drinking  such  things  as  they  give  you. 
If  they  receive  you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set  before  you."  Matt.  x.  7, 
8,  "  As  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,  &c. 
Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  If  God  have  ordained  ministers  to 
preach  freely,  whether  they  receive  recompense  or  not,  then  certainly  he 
hath  forbid  both  them  to  compel  it,  and  others  to  compel  it  for  them.  But 
freely  given,  he  accounts  it  as  given  to  himself:  Phil.  iv.  16,  17, 18,  "  Ye 
sent  once  and  again  to  my  necessity:  not  because  I  desire  a  gift;  but  I 
desire  fruit,  that  may  abound  to  your  account.  Having  received  of  Epa- 
phroditus  the  things  which  were  sent  from  you,  an  odour  of  sweet  smell,  a 
sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  God ;"  which  cannot  be  from  force 
or  unwillingness.  The  same  is  said  of  alms,  Heb.  xiii.  16,  "  To  do  good 
and  to  communicate,  forget  not;  for  with  such  sacrifice  God  is  well 
pleased."  Whence  the  primitive  church  thought  it  no  shame  to  receive 
all  their  maintenance  as  the  alms  of  their  auditors.  Which  they  who  de 
fend  tithes,  as  if  it  made  for  their  cause,  whenas  it  utterly  confutes  them, 
omit,  not  to  set  down  at  large ;  proving  to  our  hands  out  of  Origen,  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  and  others,  that  the  clergy  lived  at  first  upon  the  mere 
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benevolence  of  their  hearers ;  who  gave  what  they  gave,  not  to  the  clergy, 
but  to  the  church ;  out  of  which  the  clergy  had  their  portions  given  them 
in  baskets,  and  were  thence  called  sportularii,  basket-clerks :  that  their 
portion  was  a  very  mean  allowance,  only  for  a  bare  livelihood ;  according 
to  those  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  Matt.  x.  7,  &c.  the  rest  was  distributed  to 
the  poor.  They  cite  also  out  of  Prosper,  the  disciple  of  St.  Austin,  that 
such  of  the  clergy  as  had  means  of  their  own,  might  not  without  sin  par 
take  of  church  maintenance ;  not  receiving  thereby  food  which  they  abound 
with,  but  feeding  on  the  sins  of  other  men:  that  the  Holy  Ghost  saith  of 
such  clergymen,  they  eat  the  sins  of  my  people ;  and  that  a  council  at  An- 
tioch,  in  the  year  340,  suffered  not  either  priest  or  bishop  to  live  on  church- 
maintenance  without  necessity.  Thus  far  tithers  themselves  have  contri 
buted  to  their  own  confutation,  by  confessing  that  the  church  lived  primi 
tively  on  alms.  And  I  add,  that  about  the  year  359,  Constantius  the 
emperor  having  summoned  a  general  council  of  bishops  to  Arminium  in 
Italy,  and  provided  for  their  subsistence  there,  the  British  and  French 
bishops  judging  it  not  decent  to  live  on  the  public,  chose  rather  to  be  at 
their  own  charges.  Three  only  out  of  Britain  constrained  through  want, 
yet  refusing  offered  assistance  from  the  rest,  accepted  the  emperor's  pro 
vision;  judging  it  more  convenient  to  subsist  by  public  than  by  private 
sustenance.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  bishops  then  in  this  island 
had  their  livelihood  only  from  benevolence ;  in  which  regard  this  relater 
Sulpitius  Severus,  a  good  author  of  the  same  time,  highly  praises  them. 
And  the  Waldenses,  our  first  reformers,  both  from  the  Scripture  and  these 
primitive  examples,  maintained  those  among  them  who  bore  the  office  of 
ministers  by  alms  only.  Take  their  very  words  from  the  history  written 
of  them  in  French,  Part  3,  Lib.  2,  Chap.  2,  "  La  nourriture  et  ce  de  quoy 
nous  sommes  couverts,  &c.  Our  food  and  clothing  is  sufficiently  admin 
istered  and  given  to  us  by  way  of  gratuity  and  alms,  by  the  good  people 
whom  we  teach."  If  then  by  alms  and  benevolence,  not  by  legal  force, 
not  by  tenure  of  freehold  or  copyhold :  for  alms,  though  just,  cannot  be 
compelled ;  and  benevolence  forced  is  malevolence  rather,  violent  and  in 
consistent  with  the  gospel :  and  declares  him  no  true  minister  thereof,  but 
a  rapacious  hireling  rather,  who  by  force  receiving  it,  eats  the  bread  of 
violence  and  exaction,  no  holy  or  just  livelihood,  no  not  civilly  counted 
honest ;  much  less  beseeming  such  a  spiritual  ministry. 

But,  say  they,  our  maintenance  is  our  due,  tithes  the  right  of  Christ,  un- 
separable  from  the  priest,  no  where  repealed  ;  if  then,  not  otherwise  to  be 
had,  by  law  to  be  recovered :  for  though  Paul  were  pleased  to  forego  his 
due,  and  not  to  use  his  power,  1  Cor.  ix.  12,  yet  he  had  a  power,  ver.  4, 
and  bound  not  others.  I  answer  first,  because  I  see  them  still  so  loth  to 
unlearn  their  decimal  arithmetic,  and  still  grasp  their  tithes  as  inseparable 
from  a  priest,  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  not  priests ;  and  therefore 
separated  from  tithes  by  their  exclusion,  being  neither  called  priests  in  the 
New  Testament,  nor  of  any  order  known  in  Scripture  :  not  of  Melchisedec, 
proper  to  Christ  only ;  not  of  Aaron,  as  they  themselves  will  confess ;  and  the 
third  priesthood  only  remaining,  is  common  to  all  the  faithful.  But  they  are 
ministers  of  our  high  priest.  True,  but  riot  of  his  priesthood,  as  the  Levites 
were  to  Aaron  ;  for  he  performs  that  whole  office  himself  incommunicably. 
Yet  tithes  remain,  say  they,  still  unreleased,  the  due  of  Christ ;  and  to 
whom  payable,  but  to  his  ministers  ?  I  say  again,  that  no  man  can  so  un 
derstand  them,  unless  Christ  in  some  place  or  other  so  claim  them.  That 
example  of  Abraham  argues  nothing  but  his  voluntary  act ;  honour  once 
only  done,  but  on  what  consideration,  whether  to  a  priest  or  to  a  king, 
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whether  due  the  honour,  arbitrary  that  kind  of  honour  or  not,  will  after  all 
contending  be  left  still  in  mere  conjecture :  which  must  not  be  permitted 
in  the  claim  of  such  a  needy  and  subtle  spiritual  corporation,  pretending 
by  divine  right  to  the  tenth  of  all  other  men's  estates  ;  nor  can  it  be  allowed 
by  wise  men  or  the  verdict  of  common  law.  And  the  tenth  part,  though 
once  declared  holy,  is  declared  now  to  be  no  holier  than  the  other  nine, 
by  that  command  to  Peter,  Acts  x.  15,  28,  wfiereby  all  distinction  of  holy 
and  unholy  is  removed  from  all  things.  Tithes  therefore,  though  claimed, 
and  holy  under  the  law,  yet  are  now  released  and  quitted  both  by  that 
command  to  Peter,  and  by  this  to  all  ministers,  above-cited  Luke  x.  "  eat 
ing  and  drinking  such  things  as  they  give  you  :"  made  holy  now  by  their 
free  gift  only.  And  therefore  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix.  4,  asserts  his  power  in 
deed  ;  but  of  what  ?  not  of  tithes,  but  "  to  eat  and  drink  such  things  as  are 
given"  in  reference  to  this  command ;  which  he  calls  not  holy  things,  or 
things  of  the  gospel,  as  if  the  gospel  had  any  consecrated  things  in  answer 
to  things  of  the  temple,  ver.  13,  but  he  calls  them  "  your  carnal  things," 
ver.  11,  without  changing  their  property.  And  what  power  had  he  ?  Not 
the  power  of  force,  but  of  conscience  only,  whereby  he  might  lawfully  and 

without  scruple  live  on  the  gospel ;  receiving  what  was  given  him,  as  the 

scompence  of  his  labour.  For  if  Christ  the  Master  hath  professed  his 
kingdom  to  be  not  of  this  world,  it  suits  not  with  that  profession,  either  in 
him  or  his  ministers,  to  claim  temporal  right  from  spiritual  respects.  He 
who  refused  to  be  the  divider  of  an  inheritance  between  two  brethren,  can 
not  approve  his  ministers,  by  pretended  right  from  him,  to  be  dividers  of 

mths  and  freeholds  out  of  other  men's  possessions,  making  thereby  the 

>spel  but  a  cloak  of  carnal  interest,  and  to  the  contradiction  of  their  mas- 
,  turning  his  heavenly  kingdom  into  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  a  kingdom 
)f  force  and  rapine :  to  whom  it  will  be  one  day  thundered  more  terribly 

lan  to  Gehazi,  for  thus  dishonouring  a  far  greater  master  and  his  gospel ; 

Is  this  a  time  to  receive  money,  and  to  receive  garments,  and  oliveyards, 
ind  vineyards,  and  sheep  and  oxen  ?"  The  leprosy  of  Naaman,  linked 

ith  that  apostolic  curse  of  perishing  imprecated  on  Simon  Magus,  may 
be  feared  will  "  cleave  to  such  and  to  their  seed  for  ever."  So  that  when 
all  is  done,  and  belly  hath  used  in  vain  all  her  cunning  shifts,  I  doubt  not 
but  all  true  ministers,  considering  the  demonstration  of  what  hath  been  here 
proved,  will  be  wise,  and  think  it  much  more  tolerable  to  hear,  that  no 
maintenance  of  ministers,  whether  tithes  or  any  other,  can  be  settled  by 
statute,  but  rnust  be  given  by  them  who  receive  instruction  ;  and  freely 
given,  as  God  hath  ordained.  And  indeed  what  can  be  a  more  honoura 
ble  maintenance  to  them  than  such,  whether  alms  or  willing  oblations,  as 
these ;  which  being  accounted  both  alike  as  given  to  God,  the  only  accep 
table  sacrifices  now  remaining,  must  needs  represent  him  who  receives 
them  much  in  the  care  of  God,  and  nearly  related  to  him,  when  not  by 
worldly  force  and  constraint,  but  with  religious  awe  and  reverence,  what 
is  given  to  God,  is  given  to  him ;  and  what  to  him,  accounted  as  given  to 
God.  This  would  be  well  enough,  say  they ;  but  how  many  will  so  give  ? 
I  answer,  as  many,  doubtless,  as  shall  be  well  taught,  as  many  as  God  shall 
so  move.  Why  are  ye  so  distrustful,  both  of  your  own  doctrine  and  of 
God's  promises,  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  those  disciples  first  sent  ? — 
Luke  xxii.  35,  "  When  I  sent  you  without  purse,  and  scrip,  and  shoes, 
lacked  ye  any  thing?  And  they  said,  Nothing."  How  then  came  ours, 
or  who  sent  them  thus  destitute,  thus  poor  and  empty  both  of  purse  and 
faith  ?  Who  style  themselves  embassadors  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  seem  to  be 
his  tithe-gatherers,  though  an  office  of  their  own  setting  up  to  his  dishonour, 
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his  exacters,  his  publicans  rather,  not  trusting  that  he  will  maintain  them  in 
their  embassy,  unless  they  bind  him  to  his  promise  by  a  statute-law,  that 
we  shall  maintain  them.  Lay  down  for  shame  that  magnific  title,  while  ye 
seek  maintenance  from  the  people :  it  is  not  the  manner  of  ernbassadors  to 
ask  maintenance  of  them  to  whom  they  are  sent.  But  he  who  is  Lord  of 
all  things,  hath  so  ordained  :  trust  him  then  ;  he  doubtless  will  command 
the  people  to  make  good  his  promises  of  maintenance  more  honourably  un 
asked,  unraked  for.  This  they  know,  this  they  preach,  yet  believe  not: 
but  think  it  as  impossible,  without  a  statute-law,  to  live  of  the  gospel,  as 
if  by  those  words  they  were  bid  go  eat  their  Bibles,  as  Ezekiel  and  John 
did  their  books ;  and  such  doctrines  as  these  are  as  bitter  to  their  bellies ; 
but  will  serve  so  much  the  better  to  discover  hirelings,  who  can  have  no 
thing,  though  but  in  appearance,  just  and  solid  to  answer  for  themselves 
against  what  hath  been  here  spoken,  unless  perhaps  this  one  remaining 
pretence,  which  we  shall  quickly  see  to  be  either  false  or  uningenuous. 

They  pretend  that  their  education,  either  at  school  or  university,  hath 
been  very  chargeable,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  repaired  in  future  by  a 
plentiful  maintenance:  whenas  it  is  well  known,  that  the  better  half  of 
them,  (and  ofttimes  poor  and  pitiful  boys,  of  no  merit  or  promising  hopes 
that  might  entitle  them  to  the  public  provision,  but  their  poverty  and  the 
unjust  favour  of  friends,)  have  had  the  most  of  their  breeding,  both  at 
school  and  university,  by  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  fellowships  at  the 
public  cost,  which  might  engage  them  the  rather  to  give  freely,  as  they 
have  freely  received.  Or  if  they  have  missed  of  these  helps  at  the  latter 
place,  they  have  after  two  or  three  years  left  the  course  of  their  studies 
there,  if  they  ever  well  began  them,  and  undertaken,  though  furnished 
with  little  else  but  ignorance,  boldness,  and  ambition,  if  with  no  worse 
vices,  a  chaplainship  in  some  gentleman's  house,  to  the  frequent  embasing 
of  his  sons  with  illiterate  and  narrow  principles.  Or  if  they  have  lived 
there  upon  their  own,  who  knows  not  that  seven  years  charge  of  living 
there,  to  them  who  fly  not  from  the  government  of  their  parents  to  the  li 
cense  of  a  university,  but  come  seriously  to  study,  is  no  more  than  may 
be  well  defrayed  and  reimbursed  by  one  year's  revenue  of  an  ordinary  good 
benefice  ?  If  they  had  then  means  of  breeding  from  their  parents,  it  is 
likely  they  have  more  now  ;  and  if  they  have,  it  needs  must  be  a  mechanic 
and  uningenuous  in  them,  to  bring  a  bill  of  charges  for  the  learning  of  those 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  which  they  have  learned  (if  they  have  indeed 
learned  them,  as  they  seldom  have)  to  their  own  benefit  and  accomplish 
ment.  But  they  will  say,  we  had  betaken  us  to  some  other  trade  or  pro 
fession,  had  we  not  expected  to  find  a  better  livelihood  by  the  ministry. 
This  is  that  which  I  looked  for,  to  discover  them  openly  neither  true  lovers 
of  learning,  and  so  very  seldom  guilty  of  it,  nor  true  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
So  long  ago  out  of  date  is  that  old  true  saying,  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  "If  a  man 
desire  a  bishopric,  he  desires  a  good  work :"  for  now  commonly  he  who 
desires  to  be  a  minister,  looks  not  at  the  work,  but  at  the  wages :  and  by 
that  lure  or  lowbell,  may  be  tolled  from  parish  to  parish  all  the  town  over. 
But  what  can  be  plainer  simony,  than  thus  to  be  at  charges  beforehand,  to 
no  other  end  than  to  make  their  ministry  doubly  or  trebly  beneficial  ?  To 
whom  it  might  be  said,  as  justly  as  to  that  Simon,  "  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought,  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased 
with  money ;  thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter." 

Next,  it  is  a  fond  error,  though  too  much  believed  among  us,  to  think 
that  the  university  makes  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  What  it  may  conduce  to 
other  arts  and  sciences,  I  dispute  not  now :  but  that  which  makes  fit  a 
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minister,  the  Scripture  can  best  inform  us  to  be  only  from  above,  whence 
also  we  are  bid  to  seek  them ;  Matt.  ix.  38,  "  Pray  ye  therefore  to  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest."  Acts 
xx.  28,  "  The  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers." 
Rom.  x.  15,  "How  shall  they  preach,  unless  they  be  sent?"  By  whom 
sent  ?  by  the  university,  or  the  magistrate,  or  their  belly  ?  No  surely,  but 
sent  from  God  only,  and  that  God  who  is  not  their  belly.  And  whether  he 
be  sent  from  God,  or  from  Simon  Magus,  the  inward  sense  of  his  calling 
and  spiritual  ability  will  sufficiently  tell  him  ;  and  that  strong  obligation  felt 
within  him,  which  was  felt  by  the  apostle,  will  often  express  from  him  the 
same  words :  1  Cor.  ix.  16,  "  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  yea,  wo  is  me  if 
I  preach  not  the  gospel."  Not  a  beggarly  necessity,  and  the  woe  feared 
otherwise  of  perpetual  want,  but  such  a  necessity  as  made  him  willing  to 
preach  the  gospel  gratis,  and  to  embrace  poverty,  rather  than  as  a  woe  to 
fear  it.  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  "  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles," 
'k.c.  Ephes.  iv.  11,  &c.  lt  He  gave  some  apostles,  &c.  For  the  perfecting 
>f  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  till  we  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith."  Whereby  we  may  know, 
iat  as  he  made  them  at  the  first,  so  he  makes  them  still,  and  to  the  world's 
;nd.  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  "  Who  hath  also  made  us  fit  or  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament."  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  "  The  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given 
ice  by  prophecy,  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."  These 
all  the  means,  which  we  read  of,  required  in  Scripture  to  the  making 
a  minister.  All  this  is  granted,  you  will  say  ;  but  yet  that  it  is  also  re 
quisite  he  should  be  trained  in  other  learning :  which  can  be  no  where  better 
lad  than  at  universities.  I  answer,  that  what  learning,  either  human  or 
Uvine,  can  be  necessary  to  a  minister,  may  as  easily  and  less  chargeably 
had  in  any  private  house.  How  deficient  else,  and  to  how  little  pur 
se,  are  all  those  piles  of  sermons,  notes,  and  comments  on  all  parts  of 
le  Bible,  bodies  and  marrows  of  divinity,  besides  all  other  sciences,  in 
ir  English  tongue  ;  many  of  the  same  books  which  in  Latin  they  read  at 
le  university  ?  And  the  small  necessity  of  going  thither  to  learn  divinity 
)rove  first  from  the  most  part  of  themselves,  wrho  seldom  continue  there 
they  have  well  got  through  logic,  their  first  rudiments  ;  though  to  say 
ith,  logic  also  may  much  better  be  wanting  in  disputes  of  divinity,  than 
the  subtile  debates  of  lawyers,  and  statesmen,  who  yet  seldom  or  never 
leal  with  syllogisms.  And  those  theological  disputations  there  held  by 
>rofessors  and  graduates  are  such,  as  tend  least  of  all  to  the  edification 
>r  capacity  of  the  people,  but  rather  perplex  and  leaven  pure  doctrine  with 
icholastic  trash,  than  enable  any  minister  to  the  better  preaching  of  the  gos- 
)el.  Whence  wre  may  also  compute,  since  they  come  to  reckonings,  the 
charges  of  his  needful  library ;  which,  though  some  shame  not  to  value  at 
600/.  may  be  competently  furnished  for  60/.  If  any  man  for  his  own  curi 
osity  or  delight  be  in  books  further  expensive,  that  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  necessary  to  his  ministerial,  either  breeding  or  function.  But  papists 
and  other  adversaries  cannot  be  confuted  without  fathers  and  councils,  im 
mense  volumes,  and  of  vast  charges.  I  will  show  them  therefore  a  shorter 
and  a  better  way  of  confutation :  Tit.  i.  9,  "  Holding  fast  the  faithful  word, 
as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine,  both  to 
exhort  and  to  convince  gainsayers :"  who  are  confuted  as  soon  as  heard, 
bringing  that  which  is  either  not  in  Scripture,  or  against  it.  To  pursue 
them  further  through  the  obscure  and  entangled  wood  of  antiquity,  fathers 
and  councils  fighting  one  against  another,  is  needless,  endless,  not  requisite 
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in  a  minister,  and  refused  by  the  first  reformers  of  our  religion.  And  yet 
we  may  be  confident,  if  these  things  be  thought  needful,  let  the  state  but 
erect  in  public  good  store  of  libraries,  and  there  will  not  want  men  in  the 
church,  who  of  their  own  inclinations  will  become  able  in  this  kind  against 
papists  or  any  other  adversary. 

I  have  thus  at  large  examined  the  usual  pretences  of  hirelings,  coloured 
over  most  commonly  with  the  cause  of  learning  and  universities ;  as  if  with 
divines  learning  stood  and  fell,  wherein  for  the  most  part  their  pittance  is 
so  small ;  and,  to  speak  freely,  it  were  much  better  there  were  not  one  di 
vine  in  the  universities,  no  school-divinity  known,  the  idle  sophistry  of 
monks,  the  canker  of  religion  ;  and  that  they  who  intended  to  be  ministers, 
were  trained  up  in  the  church  only  by  the  Scripture,  and  in  the  original 
languages  thereof  at  school ;  without  fetching  the  compass  of  other  arts  and 
sciences,  more  than  what  they  can  well  learn  at  secondary  leisure,  and  at 
home. — Neither  speak  I  this  in  contempt  of  learning,  or  the  ministry,  but 
hating  the  common  cheats  of  both ;  hating  that  they,  who  have  preached 
out  bishops,  prelates,  and  canonists,  should,  in  what  serves  their  own  ends, 
retain  their  false  opinions,  their  pharisaical  leaven,  their  avarice,  and  closely 
their  ambition,  their  pluralities,  their  nonresidences,  their  odious  fees,  and 
use  their  legal  and  popish  arguments  for  tithes :  that  independents  should 
take  that  name,  as  they  may  justly  from  the  true  freedom  of  Christian  doc 
trine  and  church-discipline,  subject  to  no  superior  judge  but  God  only,  and 
seek  to  be  dependents  on  the  magistrates  for  their  maintenance ;  which  two 
things,  independence  and  state-hire  in  religion,  can  never  consist  long  or 
certainly  together.  For  magistrates  at  one  time  or  other,  not  like  these  at 
present  our  patrons  of  Christian  liberty,  will  pay  none  but  such  whom  by 
their  committees  of  examination  they  find  conformable  to  their  interests  and 
opinions :  and  hirelings  will  soon  frame  themselves  to  that  interest,  and 
those  opinions  which  they  see  best  pleasing  to  their  paymasters ;  and  to 
seem  right  themselves,  will  force  others  as  to  the  truth.  But  most  of  all 
they  are  to  be  reviled  and  shamed,  who  cry  out  with  the  distinct  voice  of 
notorious  hirelings ;  that  if  ye  settle  not  our  maintenance  by  law,  farewell 
the  gospel ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  uttered  more  false,  more  ignomini 
ous,  and  I  may  say,  more  blasphemous  against  our  Saviour ;  who  hath  pro 
mised  without  this  condition,  both  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  own  presence 
with  his  church  to  the  world's  end  :  nothing  more  false,  (unless  with  their 
own  mouths  they  condemn  themselves  for  the  unworthiest  and  most  mer 
cenary  of  all  other  ministers,)  by  the  experience  of  three  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  and  the  churches  at  this  day  in  France,  Austria,  Polonia,  and 
other  places,  witnessing  the  contrary  under  an  adverse  magistrate,  not  a 
favourable ;  nothing  more  ignominious,  levelling,  or  rather  undervaluing 
Christ  beneath  Mahomet.  For  if  it  must  be  thus,  how  can  any  Christian 
object  it  to  a  Turk,  that  his  religion  stands  by  force  only  ;  and  not  justly 
fear  from  him  this  reply,  Yours  both  by  force  and  money,  in  the  judgment 
of  your  own  preachers  ?  This  is  that  which  makes  atheists  in  the  land, 
whom  they  so  much  complain  of:  not  the  want  of  maintenance,  or  preach 
ers,  as  they  allege,  but  the  many  hirelings  and  cheaters  that  have  the  gospel 
in  their  hands;  hands  that  still  crave,  and  are  never  satisfied.  Likely 
ministers  indeed,  to  proclaim  the  faith,  or  to  exhort  our  trust  in  God,  when 
they  themselves  will  not  trust  him  to  provide  for  them  in  the  message 
whereon,  they  say,  he  sent  them  ;  but  threaten,  for  want  of  temporal  means, 
to  desert  it ;  calling  that  want  of  means,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  want 
of  their  own  faith  :  and  would  force  us  to  pay  the  hire  of  building  our  faith 
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to  their  covetous  incredulity.  Doubtless,  if  God  only  be  he  who  gives 
ministers  to  his  church  till  the  world's  end ;  and  through  the  whole  gospel 
never  sent  us  for  ministers  to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  but  rather  bids  us 
beware  of  such  "  vain  deceit,"  Col.  ii.  8,  (which  the  primitive  church, 
after  two  or  three  ages  not  remembering,  brought  herself  quickly  to  confu 
sion,)  if  all  the  faithful  be  now  "  a  holy  and  a  royal  priesthood,"  1  Pet.  ii. 
5,  9,  not  excluded  from  the  dispensation  of  things  holiest,  after  free  elec 
tion  of  the  church,  and  imposition  of  hands,  there  will  not  want  ministers 
elected  out  of  all  sorts  and  orders  of  men,  for  the  gospel  makes  no  differ 
ence  from  the  magistrate  himself  to  the  meanest  artificer,  if  God  evidently 
favour  him  with  spiritual  gifts,  as  he  can  easily,  and  oft  hath  done,  while 
those  bachelor  divines  and  doctors  of  the  tippet  have  been  passed  by. 

Heretofore  in  the  first  evangelic  times,  (and  it  were  happy  for  Christen 
dom  if  it  were  so  again,)  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  by  nothing  else  dis 
tinguished  from  other  Christians,  but  by  their  spiritual  knowledge  and 
sanctity  of  life,  for  which  the  church  elected  them  to  be  her  teachers  and 
overseers,  though  not  thereby  to  separate  them  from  whatever  calling  she 
then  found  them  following  besides ;  as  the  example  of  St.  Paul  declares, 
and  the  first  times  of  Christianity.  When  once  they  affected  to  be  called 
a  clergy,  and  became,  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  tribe  of  Levites,  a  party,  a  dis 
tinct  order  in  the  commonwealth,  bred  up  for  divines  in  babbling  schools, 
and  fed  at  the  public  cost,  good  for  nothing  else  but  what  was  good  for  no 
thing,  they  soon  grew  idle :  that  idleness,  with  fulness  of  bread,  begat  pride 
and  perpetual  contention  with  their  feeders  the  despised  laity,  through  all 
ages  ever  since;, to  the  perverting  of  religion,  and  the  disturbance  of  all 
Christendom.  And  we  may  confidently  conclude,  it  never  will  be  other 
wise  while  they  are  thus  upheld  undepending  on  the  church,  on  which 
alone  they  anciently  depended,  and  are  by  the  magistrate  publicly  main 
tained  a  numerous  faction  of  indigent  persons,  crept  for  the  most  part  out  of 
extreme  want  and  bad  nurture,  claiming  by  divine  right  and  freehold  the 
tenth  of  our  estates,  to  monopolize  the  ministry  as  their  peculiar,  which  is 
free  and  open  to  all  able  Christians,  elected  by  any  church,  tinder  this 
pretence  exempt  from  all  other  employment,  and  enriching  themselves  on 
the  public,  they  last  of  all  prove  common  incendiaries,  and  exalt  their  horns 
against  the  magistrate  himself  that  maintains  them,  as  the  priest  of  Rome 
did  soon  after  against  his  benefactor  the  emperor,  and  the  presbyters  of  late 
in  Scotland.  Of  which  hireling  crew,  together  with  all  the  mischiefs,  dis 
sensions,  troubles,  wars  merely  of  their  kindling,  Christendom  might  soon 
rid  herself  and  be  happy,  if  Christians  would  but  know  their  own  dignity, 
their  liberty,  their  adoption,  and  let  it  not  be  wondered  if  1  say,  their  spi 
ritual  priesthood,  whereby  they  have  all  equally  access  to  any  ministerial 
function,  whenever  called  by  their  own  abilities,  and  the  church,  though 
they  never  came  near  commencement  or  university.  But  while  protestants, 
to  avoid  the  due  labour  of  understanding  their  own  religion,  are  content  to 
lodge  it  in  the  breast,  or  rather  in  the  books,  of  a  clergyman,  and  to  take 
it  thence  by  scraps  and  mammocks,  as  he  dispenses  it  in  his  Sunday's  dole ; 
they  will  be  always  learning  and  never  knowing ;  always  infants  ;  always 
either  his  vassals,  as  lay  papists  are  to  their  priests;  or  at  odds  with  him,  as 
reformed  principles  give  them  some  light  to  be  not  wholly  conformable ; 
whence  infinite  disturbances  in  the  state,  as  they  do,  must  needs  follow. 
Thus  much  I  had  to  say ;  and,  I  suppose,  what  may  be  enough  to  them 
who  are  not  avariciously  bent  otherwise,  touching  the  likeliest  means  to 
remove  hirelings  out  of  the  church ;  than  which  nothing  can  more  conduce 
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to  truth,  to  peace  and  all  happiness  both  in  church  and  state.  If  I  be  not 
heard  nor  believed,  the  event  will  bear  me  witness  to  have  spoken  truth ; 
and  I  in  the  meanwhile,  have  borne  my  witness,  not  out  of  season,  to  the 
church  and  to  my  country. 


A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND 

CONCERNING 

THE   RUPTURES   OF   THE   COMMONWEALTH. 

PUBLISHED  FROM  THE  MANUSCRIPT. 


SIR, — UPON  the  sad  and  serious  discourse  which  we  fell  into  last  night, 
concerning  these  dangerous  ruptures  of  the  Commonwealth,  scarce  yet  in 
her  infancy,  which  cannot  be  without  some  inward  flaw  in  her  bowels;  I 
began  to  consider  more  intensely  thereon  than  hitherto  I  have  been  wont, 
resigning  myself  to  the  wisdom  and  care  of  those  who  had  the  government; 
and  not  finding  that  either  God  or  the  public  required  more  of  me,  than  my 
prayers  for  them  that  govern.  And  since  you  have  not  only  stirred  up  my 
thoughts,  by  acquainting  me  with  the  state  of  affairs,  more  inwardly  than  I 
knew  before ;  but  also  have  desired  me  to  set  down  my  opinion  thereof, 
trusting  to  your  ingenuity,  I  shall  give  you  freely  my  apprehension,  both 
of  our  present  evils,  and  what  expedients,  if  God  in  mercy  regard  us,  may 
remove  them.  I  will  begin  with  telling  you  how  I  was  overjoyed,  when  I 
heard  that  the  army,  under  the  working  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  as  I  thought, 
and  still  hope  well,  had  been  so  far  wrought  to  Christian  humility,  and  self- 
denial,  as  to  confess  in  public  their  backsliding  from  the  good  old  cause, 
and  to  show  the  fruits  of  their  repentance,  in  the  righteousness  of  their  re 
storing  the  old  famous  parliament,  which  they  had  without  just  authority 
dissolved  :  I  call  it  the  famous  parliament,  though  not  the  harmless,  since 
none  well- affected,  but  will  confess,  they  have  deserved  much  more  of  these 
nations,  than  they  have  undeserved.  And  I  persuade  me,  that  God  was 
pleased  with  their  restitution,  signing  it,  as  he  did,  with  such  a  signal  vic 
tory,  when  so  great  a  part  of  the  nation  were  desperately  conspired  to  call 
back  again  their  ^Egyptian  bondage.  So  much  the  more  it  now  amazes 
me,  that  they,  whose  lips  were  yet  scarce  closed  from  giving  thanks  for  that 
great  deliverance,  should  be  now  relapsing,  and  so  soon  again  backsliding 
into  the  same  fault,  which  they  confessed  so  lately  and  so  solemnly  to  God 
and  the  world,  and  more  lately  punished  in  those  Cheshire  rebels ;  that  they 
should  now  dissolve  that  parliament,  which  they  themselves  re-established, 
and  acknowledged  for  their  supreme  power  in  their  other  day's  humble 
representation  :  and  all  this,  for  no  apparent  cause  of  public  concernment 
to  the  church  or  commonwealth,  but  only  for  discommissioning  nine  great 
officers  in  the  army ;  which  had  not  been  done,  as  is  reported,  but  upon 
notice  of  their  intentions  against  the  parliament.  I  presume  not  to  give  my 
censure  on  this  action,  not  knowing,  as  yet  I  do  not,  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
speak  only  what  it  appears  to  us  without  doors,  till  better  cause  be  declared, 
and  I  am  sure  to  all  other  nations  most  illegal  and  scandalous,  I  fear  me 
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barbarous,  or  rather  scarce  to  be  exarapled  among  any  barbarians,  that  a 
paid  army  should,  for  no  other  cause,  thus  subdue  the  supreme  power  that 
set  them  up.  This,  I  say,  other  nations  will  judge  to  the  sad  dishonour  of 
that  army,  lately  so  renowned  for  the  civilest  and  best  ordered  in  the  world, 
and  by  us  here  at  home,  for  the  most  conscientious.  Certainly,  if  the  great 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Holland,  French,  or  Venetian  forces,  should  thus 
sit  in  council,  and  write  from  garrison  to  garrison  against  their  superiors, 
they  might  as  easily  reduce  the  king  of  France,  or  duke  of  Venice,  and  put 
the  United  Provinces  in  like  disorder  and  confusion.  Why  do  they  not, 
being  most  of  them  held  ignorant  of  true  religion  ?  because  the  light  of  na 
ture,  the  laws  of  human  society,  the  reverence  of  their  magistrates,  cove 
nants,  engagements,  loyalty,  allegiance,  keeps  them  in  awe.  How  grievous 
will  it  then  be !  how  infamous  to  the  true  religion  which  we  profess !  how 
dishonourable  to  the  name  of  God,  that  his  fear  and  the  power  of  his  know 
ledge  in  an  army  professing  to  be  his,  should  not  work  that  obedience,  that 
fidelity  to  their  supreme  magistrates,  that  levied  them  and  paid  them ;  when 
the  light  of  nature,  the  laws  of  human  society,  covenants  and  contracts,  yea 
common  shame,  works  in  other  armies,  among  the  worst  of  them !  Which 
will  undoubtedly  pull  down  the  heavy  judgment  of  God  among  us,  who 
cannot  but  avenge  these  hypocrisies,  violations  of  truth  and  holiness ;  if 
they  be  indeed  so  as  they  yet  seem.  For  neither  do  I  speak  this  in  re 
proach  to  the  army,  but  as  jealous  of  their  honour,  inciting  them  to  mani 
fest  and  publish  with  all  speed,  some  better  cause  of  these  their  late  actions, 
than  hath  hitherto  appeared,  and  to  find  out  the  Achan  amongst  them, 
whose  close  ambition  in  all  likelihood  abuses  their  honest  natures  against 
their  meaning  to  these  disorders ;  their  readiest  way  to  bring  in  again  the 
common  enemy,  and  with  him  the  destruction  of  true  religion,  and  civil 
liberty. 

But,  because  our  evils  are  now  grown  more  dangerous  and  extreme,  than 
to  be  remedied  by  complaints,  it  concerns  us  now  to  find  out  what  remedies 
may  be  likeliest  to  save  us  from  approaching  ruin.  Being  now  in  anarchy, 
without  a  counselling  and  governing  power ;  and  the  army,  I  suppose,  find 
ing  themselves  insufficient  to  discharge  at  once  both  military  and  civil  af 
fairs,  the  first  thing  to  be  found  out  with  all  speed,  without  which  no  com 
monwealth  can  subsist,  must  be  a  senate  or  general  council  of  state,  in 
whom  must  be  the  power,  first,  to  preserve  the  public  peace ;  next,  the 
commerce  with  foreign  nations ;  and  lastly,  to  raise  moneys  for  the  manage 
ment  of  these  affairs :  this  must  either  be  the  parliament  re-admitted  to  sit, 
or  a  council  of  state  allowed  of  by  the  array,  since  they  only  now  have  the 
power.  The  terms  to  be  stood  on  are,  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  pro 
fessing  Scripture  to  be  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  worship  ;  and  the  abjura 
tion  of  a  single  person.  If  the  parliament  be  again  thought  on,  to  salve 
honour  on  both  sides,  the  well-affected  part  of  the  city,  and  the  congregated 
churches,  may  be  induced  to  mediate  by  public  addresses,  and  brotherly 
beseechings  ;  which,  if  there  be  that  saintship  among  us  which  is  talked 
of,  ought  to  be  of  highest  and  undeniable  persuasion  to  reconcilement.  If 
the  parliament  be  thought  well  dissolved,  as  not  complying  fully  to  grant 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  necessary  consequence  thereof,  the  removal 
of  a  forced  maintenance  from  ministers,  then  must  the  army  forthwith  choose 
a  council  of  state,  whereof  as  many  to  be  of  the  parliament,  as  are  undoubt 
edly  affected  to  these  two  conditions  proposed.  That  which  I  conceive 
only  able  to  cxement,  and  unite  for  ever  the  army,  either  to  the  parliament 
recalled,  or  this  chosen  council,  must  be  a  mutual  league  and  oath,  private 
or  public,  not  to  desert  one  another  till  death :  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
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army  be  kept  up,  and  all  these  officers  in  their  places  during  life,  and  so 
likewise  the  parliament  or  counsellors  of  state ;  which  will  be  no  way  un 
just,  considering  their  known  merits  on  either  side,  in  council  or  in  field, 
unless  any  be  found  false  to  any  of  these  two  principles,  or  otherwise  per 
sonally  criminous  in  the  judgment  of  both  parties.  If  such  a  union  as  this 
be  not  accepted  on  the  army's  part,  be  confident  there  is  a  single  person 
underneath.  That  the  army  be  upheld,  the  necessity  of  our  affairs  *and 
factions  will  constrain  long  enough  perhaps,  to  content  the  longest  liver  in 
the  army.  And  whether  the  civil  government  be  an  annual  democracy,  or 
a  perpetual  aristocracy,  is  not  to  me  a  consideration  for  the  extremities 
wherein  we  are,  and  the  hazard  of  our  safety  from  our  common  enemy, 
gaping  at  present  to  devour  us.  That  it  be  not  an  oligarchy,  or  the  faction 
of  a  few,  may  be  easily  prevented  by  the  numbers  of  their  own  choosing, 
who  may  be  found  infallibly  constant  to  those  conditions  fore-named,  full 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  abjuration  of  monarchy  proposed  :  and  the 
well-ordered  committees  of  their  faithfullest  adherents  in  every  county,  may 
give  this  government  the  resemblance  and  effects  of  a  perfect  democracy. 
As  for  the  reformation  of  laws,  and  the  places  of  judicature,  whether  to  be 
here,  as  at  present,  or  in  every  county,  as  hath  been  long  aimed  at,  and 
many  such  proposals,  tending  no  doubt  to  public  good,  they  may  be  con 
sidered  in  due  time,  when  we  are  past  these  pernicious  pangs,  in  a  hopeful 
way  of  health,  and  firm  constitution.  But  unless  these  things,  which  I 
have  above  proposed,  one  way  or  other,  be  once  settled,  in  my  fear,  which 
God  avert,  we  instantly  ruin  ;  or  at  best  become  the  servants  of  one  or  other 
single  person,  the  secret  author  and  fomenter  of  these  disturbances.  You 
have  the  sum  of  my  present  thoughts,  as  much  as  I  understand  of  these  af 
fairs,  freely  imparted  ;  at  your  request,  and  the  persuasion  vou  wrought  in 
me,  that  I  might  chance  hereby  to  be  some  way  serviceable  to  the  Com 
monwealth,  in  a  time  when  all  ought  to  be  endeavouring  what  good  they 
can,  whether  much  or  but  little. 

With  this  you  may  do  what  you  please,  put  out,  put  in,  communicate, 
or  suppress :  you  offend  not  me,  who  only  have  obeyed  your  opinion,  that 
in  doing  what  I  have  done,  I  might  happen  to  offer  something  which  might 
be  of  some  use  in  this  great  time  of  need.  However,  I  have  not  been 
wanting  to  the  opportunity  which  you  presented  before  me,  of  showing  the 
readiness  which  I  have  in  the  midst  of  my  unfitness,  to  whatever  may  be 
required  of  me,  as  a  public  duty. 

October  20,  1659. 


THE  PRESENT  MEANS  AND  BRIEF  DELINEATION 

OF 

A  FREE  COMMONWEALTH, 

EASY   TO   BE    PUT   IN    PRACTICE,    AND   WITHOUT   DELAY. 
IN  A  LETTER  TO  GENERAL  MONK. 

PUBLISHED  FROM  THE  MANUSCRIPT. 


FIRST,  All  endeavours  speedily  to  be  used,  that  the  ensuing  election  be 
of  such  as  are  already  firm,  or  inclinable  to  constitute  a  free  commonwealth, 
(according  to  the  former  qualifications  decreed  in  parliament,  and  not  yet 
repealed,  as  I  hear,)  without  single  person,  or  house  of  lords.  If  these  be 
not  such,  but  the  contrary,  who  foresees  not,  that  our  liberties  will  be  ut 
terly  lost  in  this  next  parliament,  without  some  powerful  course  taken,  of 
speediest  prevention  ?  The  speediest  way  will  be  to  call  up  forthwith  the 
chief  gentlemen  out  of  every  county  ;  to  lay  before  them  (as  your  excellency 
hath  already,  both  in  your  published  letters  to  the  army,  and  your  declara 
tion  recited  to  the  members  of  parliament)  the  danger  and  confusion  of  re 
admitting  kingship  in  this  land ;  especially  against  the  rules  of  all  prudence 
and  example,  in  a  family  once  ejected,  and  thereby  not  to  be  trusted  with 
the  power  of  revenge :  that  you  will  not  longer  delay  them  with  vain  ex 
pectation,  but  will  put  into  their  hands  forthwith  the  possession  of  a  free 
commonwealth ;  if  they  will  first  return  immediately  and  elect  them,  by 
such  at  least  of  the  people  as  are  rightly  qualified,  a  standing  council  in 
every  city  and  great  town,  which  may  then  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
city,  continually  to  consult  the  good  and  flourishing  state  of  that  place,  with 
a  competent  territory  adjoined  ;•  to  assume  the  judicial  laws,  either  those 
that  are,  or  such  as  they  themselves  shall  new  make  severally,  in  each 
commonalty,  and  all  judicatures,  all  magistracies,  to  the  administration  of 
all  justice  between  man  and  man,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  public  civility, 
academies,  and  such  like,  in  their  own  hands.  Matters  appertaining  to 
men  of  several  counties  or  territories,  may  be  determined,  as  they  are  here 
at  London,  or  in  some  more  convenient  place,  under  equal  judges. 

Next,  That  in  every  such  capital  place,  they  will  choose  them  the  usual 
number  of  ablest  knights  and  burgesses,  engaged  for  a  commonwealth,  to 
make  up  the  parliament,  or  (as  it  will  from  henceforth  be  better  called)  the 
Grand  or  General  Council  of  the  Nation :  whose  office  must  be,  with  due 
caution,  to  dispose  offerees,  both  by  sea  and  land,  under  the  conduct  of 
your  excellency,  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
must  raise  and  manage  the  public  revenue,  but  with  provident  inspection 
of  their  accompts ;  must  administer  all  foreign  affairs,  make  all  general  laws, 
peace  or  war,  but  not  without  assent  of  the  standing  council  in  each  city, 
or  such  other  general  assembly  as  may  be  called  on  such  occasion,  from 
the  whole  territory,  where  they  may,  without  much  trouble,  deliberate  on 
all  things  fully,  and  send  up  their  suffrages  within  a  set  time,  by  deputies 
appointed.  Though  this  grand  council  be  perpetual,  (as  in  that  book  I 
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proved  would  be  best  and  most  conformable  to  best  examples,)  yet  they 
will  then,  thus  limited,  have  so  little  matter  in  their  hands,  or  power  to  en 
danger  our  liberty ;  and  the  people  so  much  in  theirs,  to  prevent  them, 
having  all  judicial  laws  in  their  own  choice,  and  free  votes  in  all  those 
which  concern  generally  the  whole  commonwealth ;  that  we  shall  have 
little  cause  to  fear  the  perpetuity  of  our  general  senate ;  which  will  be  then 
nothing  else  but  a  firm  foundation  and  custody  of  our  public  liberty,  peace, 
and  union,  through  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  the  transactors  of  our 
affairs  with  foreign  nations. 

If  this  yet  be  not  thought  enough,  the  known  expedient  may  at  length 
be  used,  of  a  partial  rotation. 

Lastly,  If  these  gentlemen  convocated  refuse  these  fair  and  noble  offers 
of  ynmediate  liberty,  and  happy  condition,  no  doubt  there  be  enough  in 
every  county  who  will  thankfully  accept  them ;  your  excellency  once  more 
declaring  publicly  this  to  be  your  mind,  and  having  a  faithful  veteran  army 
so  ready  and  glad  to  assist  you  in  the  prosecution  thereof.  For  the  full  and 
absolute  administration  of  law  in  every  county,  which  is  the  difficultest  of 
these  proposals,  hath  been  of  most  long  desired;  and  the  not  granting  it 
held  a  general  grievance.  The  rest,  when  they  shall  see  the  beginnings 
and  proceedings  of  these  constitutions  proposed,  and  the  orderly,  the  de 
cent,  the  civil,  the  safe,  the  noble  effects  thereof,  will  be  soon  convinced, 
and  by  degrees  come  in  of  their  own  accord,  to  be  partakers  of  so  happy  a 
government. 


THE  READY  AND  EASY  WAY  TO  ESTABLISH 

A  FREE  COMMONWEALTH, 

AND  THE  EXCELLENCE  THEREOF,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  INCONVENIENCIES  AND 
DANGERS  OF  READMITTING  KINGSHIP  IN  THIS  NATION. 


[FIRST  PUBLISHED  1660.] 


Et  nos 


Consilium  dedimus  Syllse,  demus  populo  nunc. 


ALTHOUGH,  since  the  writing  of  this  treatise,  the  face  of  things  haih  had 
some  change,  writs  for  new  elections  have  been  recalled,  and  the  members 
at  first  chosen  re-admitted  from  exclusion ;  yet  not  a  little  rejoicing  to  hear 
declared  the  resolution  of  those  who  are  in  power,  tending  to  the  establish 
ment  of  a  free  commonwealth,  and  to  remove,  if  it  be  possible,  this  noxious 
humour  of  returning  to  bondage,  instilled  of  late  by  some  deceivers,  and  i 
nourished  from  bad  principles  and  false  apprehensions  among  too  many  ot 
the  people ;  I  thought  best  not  to  suppress  what  I  had  written,  hoping  that 
it  may  now  be  of  much  more  use  and  concernment  to  be  freely  published,  I 
in  the  midst  of  our  elections  to  a  free  parliament,  or  their  sitting  to  consider  j 
freely  of  the  government;  whom  it  behoves  to  have  all  things  represented! 
to  them  that  may  direct  their  judgment  therein  ;  and  I  never  read  of  any  I 
state,  scarce  of  any  tyrant,  grown  so  incurable,  as  to  refuse  counsel  from 
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any  in  a  time  of  public  deliberation,  much  less  to  be  offended.  If  their 
absolute  determination  be  to  inthrall  us,  before  so  long  a  Lent  of  servitude, 
they  may  permit  us  a  little  shroving-time  first,  wherein  to  speak  freely,  and 
take  our  leaves  of  liberty.  And  because  in  the  former  edition,  through 
haste,  many  faults  escaped,  and  many  books  were  suddenly  dispersed,  ere 
the  note  to  mend  them  could  be  sent,  I  took  the  opportunity  from  this  oc 
casion  to  revise  and  somewhat  to  enlarge  the  whole  discourse,  especially 
that  part  which  argues  for  a  perpetual  senate.  The  treatise  thus  revised 
and  enlarged,  is  as  follows. 

The  Parliament  of  England,  assisted  by  a  great  number  of  the  people 
who  appeared  and  stuck  to  them  faithfullest  in  defence  of  religion  and  their 
civil  liberties,  judging  kingship  by  long  experience  a  government  unne 
cessary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous,  justly  and  magnanimously  abolished 
it,  turning  regal  bondage  into  a  free  commonwealth,  to  the  admiration  and 
terror  of  our  emulous  neighbours.     They  took  themselves  not  bound  by  the 
light  of  nature  or  religion  to  any  former  covenant,  from  which  the  king  him 
self,  by  many  forfeitures  of  a  latter  date  or  discovery,  and  our  longer  con 
sideration  thereon,  had  more  and  more  unbound  us,  both  to  himself  and  his 
posterity ;  as  hath  been  ever  the  justice  and  the  prudence  of  all  wise  na 
tions,  that  have  ejected  tyranny.    They  covenanted  "  to  preserve  the  king's 
person  and  authority,  in  the  preservation  of  the  true  religion,  and  our  liber 
ties;"  not  in  his  endeavouring  to  bring  in  upon  our  consciences  a  popish 
religion  ;  upon  our  liberties,  thraldom  ;  upon  our  lives,  destruction,  by  his 
occasioning,  if  not  complotting,  as  was  after  discovered,  the  Irish  massacre ; 
his  fomenting  and  arming  the  rebellion  ;  his  covert  leaguing  with  the  rebels 
against  us ;  his  refusing,  more  than  seven  times,  propositions  most  just  and 
necessary  to  the  true  religion  and  our  liberties,  tendered  him  by  the  parlia 
ment  both  of  England  and  Scotland.     They  made  not  their  covenant  con 
cerning  him  with  no  difference  between  a  king  and  a  God ;  or  promised 
him,  as  Job  did  to  the  Almighty,  "  to  trust  in  him  though  he  slay  us :"  they 
understood  that  the  solemn  engagement,  wherein  we  all  forswore  kingship, 
was  no  more  a  breach  of  the  covenant,  than  the  covenant  was  of  the  pro 
testation  before,  but  a  faithful  and  prudent  going  on  both  in  words  well 
weighed,  and  in  the  true  sense  of  the  covenant  "  without  respect  of  per 
sons,"  when  we  could  not  serve  two  contrary  masters,  God  and  the  king, 
or  the  king  and  that  more  supreme  law,  sworn  in  the  first  place  to  maintain 
our  safety  and  our  liberty.     They  knew  the  people  of  "England  to  be  a  free 
people,  themselves  the  representers  of  that  freedom ;  and  although  many 
were  excluded,  and  as  many  fled  (so  they  pretended)  from  tumults  to  Ox 
ford,  yet  they  were  left  a  sufficient  number  to  act  in  parliament,  therefore 
not  bound  by  any  statute  of  preceding  parliaments,  but  by  the  law  of  nature 
only,  which  is  the  only  law  of  laws  truly  and  properly  to  all  mankind  fun 
damental  ;  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  government ;  to  which  no  par 
liament  or  people  that  will  throughly  reform,  but  may  and  must  have 
recourse,  as  they  had,  and  must  yet  have,  in  -church-reformation  (if  they 
throughly  intend  it)  to  evangelic  rules ;  not  to  ecclesiastical  canons,  though 
never  so  ancient,  so  ratified  and  established  in  the  land  by  statutes  which 
for  the  most  part  are  mere  positive  laws,  neither  natural  nor  moral :  and  so 
by  any  parliament,  for  just  and  serious  considerations,  without  scruple  to 
be  at  any  time  repealed.     If  others  of  their  number  in  these  things  were 
under  force,  they  were  not,  but  under  free  conscience ;  if  others  were  ex 
cluded  by  a  power  which  they  could  not  resist,  they  were  not  therefore  to 
leave  the  helm  of  government  in  no  hands,  to  discontinue  their  care  of  the 
public  peace  and  safety,  to  desert  the  people  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  no 
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more  than  when  so  many  of  their  members  left  them,  as  made  up  in  out 
ward  formality  a  more  legal  parliament  of  three  estates  against  them. 

The  best-affected  also,  and  best-principled  of  the  people,  stood  not 
numbering  or  computing,  on  which  side  were  most  voices  in  parliament, 
but  on  which  side  appeared  to  them  most  reason,  most  safety,  when  the 
house  divided  upon  main  matters.  What  was  well  motioned  and  advised, 
they  examined  not  whether  fear  or  persuasion  carried  it  in  the  vote,  neither 
did  they  measure  votes  and  counsels  by  the  intentions  of  them  that  voted; 
knowing  that  intentions  either  are  but  guessed  at,  or  not  soon  enough 
known;  and  although  good,  can  neither  make  the  deed  such,  nor  prevent 
the  consequence  from  being  bad :  suppose  bad  intentions  in  things  other 
wise  well  done ;  what  was  well  done,  was  by  them  who  so  thought,  not 
the  less  obeyed  or  followed  in  the  state;  since  in  the  church,  who  had  not 
rather  follow  Iscariot  or  Simon  the  magician,  though  to  covetous  ends, 
preaching,  than  Saul,  though  in  the  uprightness  of  his  heart  persecuting 
the  gospel?  Safer  they  therefore  judged  what  they  thought  the  better 
counsels,  though  carried  on  by  some  perhaps  to  bad  ends,  than  the  worse 
by  others,  though  endeavoured  with  best  intentions :  and  yet  they  were  not 
to  learn,  that  a  greater  number  might  be  corrupt  within  the  walls  of  a  par 
liament,  as  well  as  of  a  city ;  whereof  in  matters  of  nearest  concernment 
all  men  will  be  judges ;  nor  easily  permit,  that  the  odds  of  voices  in  their 
greatest  council  shall  more  endanger  them  by  corrupt  or  credulous  votes, 
than  the  odds  of  enemies  by  open  assaults ;  judging,  that  most  voices  ought 
not  always  to  prevail,  where  main  matters  are  in  question.  If  others  hence 
will  pretend  to  disturb  all  counsels ;  what  is  that  to  them  who  pretend  not, 
but  are  in  real  danger ;  not  they  only  so  judging,  but  a  great,  though  not 
the  greatest,  number  of  their  chosen  patriots,  who  might  be  more  in  weight 
than  the  others  in  numbers :  there  being  in  number  little  virtue,  but  by 
weight  and  measure  wisdom  working  all  things,  and  the  dangers  on  either 
side  they  seriously  thus  weighed.  From  the  treaty,  short  fruits  of  long 
labours,  and  seven  years  war ;  security  for  twenty  years,  if  we  can  hold 
it ;  reformation  in  the  church  for  three  years :  then  put  to  shift  again  with 
our  vanquished  master.  His  justice,  his  honour,  his  conscience  declared 
quite  contrary  to  ours ;  which  would  have  furnished  him  with  many  such 
evasions,  as  in  a  book  entitled,  "  An  Inquisition  for  Blood,"  soon  after 
were  not  concealed :  bishops  not  totally  removed,  but  left,  as  it  were,  in 
ambush,  a  reserve,  with  ordination  in  their  sole  power ;  their  lands  already 
sold,  not  to  be  alienated,  but  rented,  and  the  sale  of  them  called  "  sacri 
lege  ;"  delinquents,  few  of  many  brought  to  condign  punishment ;  accesso 
ries  punished,  the  chief  author,  above  pardon,  though,  after  utmost  resist 
ance,  vanquished  ;  not  to  give,  but  to  receive,  laws ;  yet  besought,  treated 
with,  and  to  be  thanked  for  his  gracious  concessions,  to  be  honoured, 
worshipped,  glorified.  If  this  we  swore  to  do,  with  what  righteousness  in 
the  sight  of  God,  with  what  assurance  that  we  bring  not  by  such  an  oath, 
the  whole  sea  of  blood-guiltiness  upon  our  heads  ?  If  on  the  other  side 
we  prefer  a  free  government,  though  for  the  present  not  obtained,  yet  all 
those  suggested  fears  and  difficulties,  as  the  event  will  prove,  easily  over 
come,  we  remain  finally  secure  from  the  exasperated  regal  power,  and  out 
of  snares ;  shall  retain  the  best  part  of  our  liberty,  which  is  our  religion, 
and  the  civil  part  will  be  from  these  who  defer  us,  much  more  easily  re 
covered,  being  neither  so  subtle  nor  so  awful  as  a  king  reinthroned.  Nor 
were  their  actions  less  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  might  become  the 
hopes  of  a  glorious  rising  commonwealth :  nor  were  the  expressions  both 
of  army  and  people,  whether  in  their  public  declarations,  or  several  writings, 
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other  than  such  as  testified  a  spirit  in  this  nation,  no  less  noble  and  well 
fitted  to  the  liberty  of  a  commonwealth,  than  in  the  ancient  Greeks  or 
Romans.  Nor  was  the  heroic  cause  unsuccessfully  defended  to  all  Chris 
tendom,  against  the  tongue  of  a  famous  and  thought  invincible  adversary; 
nor  the  constancy  and  fortitude,  that  so  nobly  vindicated  our  liberty,  our 
victory  at  once  against  two  the  most  prevailing  usurpers  over  mankind, 
superstition  and  tyranny,  unpraised  or  uncelebrated  in  a  written  monument, 
likely  to  outlive  detraction,  as  it  hath  hitherto  convinced  or  silenced  not  a 
few  of  our  detractors,  especially  in  parts  abroad.  After  our  liberty  and 
religion  thus  prosperously  fought  for,  gained,  and  many  years  possessed, 
except  in  those  unhappy  interruptions,  which  God  hath  removed ;  now 
that  nothing  remains,  but  in  all  reason  the  certain  hopes  of  a  speedy  and 
immediate  settlement  for  ever  in  a  firm  and  free  commonwealth,  for  this 
extolled  and  magnified  nation,  regardless  both  of  honour  won,  or  deliver 
ances  vouchsafed  from  heaven,  to  fall  back,  or  rather  to  creep  back  so 
poorly,  as  it  seems  the  multitude  would,  to  their  once  abjured  and  detested 
thraldom  of  kingship,  to  be  ourselves  the  slanderers  of  our  own  just  and 
religious  deeds,  though  done  by  some  to  covetous  and  ambitious  ends,  yet 
not  therefore  to  be  stained  with  their  infamy,  or  they  to  asperse  the  in 
tegrity  of  others ;  and  yet  these  now  by  revolting  from  the  conscience  of 
deeds  well  done,  both  in  church  and  state,  to  throw  away  and  forsake,  or 
rather  to  betray,  a  just  and  noble  cause  for  the  mixture  of  bad  men  who 
have  ill-managed  and  abused  it,  (which  had  our  fathers  done  heretofore, 
and  on  the  same  pretence  deserted  true  religion,  what  hpd  long  ere  this 
become  of  our  gospel  and  all  protestant  reformation  so  much  intermixed 
with  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  some  reformers?)  and  by  thus  relapsing, 
to  verify  all  the  bitter  predictions  of  our  triumphing  enemies,  who  will  now 
think  they  wisely  discerned  and  justly  censured  both  us  and  all  our  actions 
as  rash,  rebellious,  hypocritical,  and  impious ;  not  only  argues  a  strange, 
degenerate  contagion  suddenly  spread  among  us,  fitted  and  prepared  for 
new  slavery,  but  will  render  us  a  scorn  and  derision  to  all  our  neighbours. 
And  what  will  they  at  best  say  of  us,  and  of  the  whole  English  name,  but 
scoffingly,  as  of  that  foolish  builder  mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  who  began 
to  build  a  tower,  and  was  not  able  to  finish  it  ?  Where  is  this  goodly 
tower  of  a  commonwealth,  which  the  English  boasted  they  would  build  to 
overshadow  kings,  and  be  another  Rome  in  the  west  ?  The  foundation 
indeed  they  lay  gallantly,  but  fell  into  a  worse  confusion,  not  of  tongues, 
but  of  factions,  than  those  at  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  have  left  no  memorial 
of  their  work  behind  them  remaining,  but  in  the  common  laughter  of 
Europe !  Which  must  needs  redound  the  more  to  our  shame,  if  we  but 
look  on  our  neighbours  the  United  Provinces,  to  us  inferior  in  all  outward 
advantages ;  who  notwithstanding,  in  the  midst  of  greater  difficulties, 
courageously,  wisely,  constantly  went  through  with  the  same  work,  and 
are  settled  in  all  the  happy  enjoyments  of  a  potent  and  flourishing  republic 
to  this  day. 

Besides  this,  if  we  return  to  kingship,  and  soon  repent,  (as  undoubtedly 
we  shall,  when  we  begin  to  find  the  old  encroachments  coming  on  by  little 
and  little  upon  our  consciences,  which  must  necessarily  proceed  from  king 
and  bishop  united  inseparably  in  one  interest,)  we  may  be  forced  perhaps 
to  fight  over  again  all  that  we  have  fought,  and  spend  over  again  all  that 
we  have  spent,  but  are  never  like  to  attain  thus  far  as  we  are  now  advanced 
to  the  recovery  of  our  freedom,  never  to  have  it  in  possession  as  we  now 
have  it,  never  to  be  vouchsafed  hereafter  the  like  mercies  and  signal 
assistances  from  Heaven  in  our  cause,  if  by  our  ingrateful  backsliding  we 
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make  these  fruitless ;  flying  now  to  regal  concessions  from  his  divine  con 
descensions,  and  gracious  answers  to  our  once  importuning  prayers  against 
the  tyranny  which  we  then  groaned  under ;  making  vain  and  viler  than 
dirt  the  blood  of  so  many  thousand  faithful  and  valiant  Englishmen,  who 
left  u^  in  this  liberty,  bought  with  their  lives ;  losing  by  a  strange  after 
game  of  folly  all  the  battles  we  have  won,  together  with  all  Scotland  as  to 
our  conquest,  hereby  lost,  which  never  any  of  our  kings  could  conquer,  all 
the  treasure  we  have  spent,  not  that  corruptible  treasure  only,  but  that  far 
more  precious  of  all  our  late  miraculous  deliverances  ;  treading  back  again 
with  lost  labour  all  our  happy  steps  in  the  progress  of  reformation,  and 
most  pitifully  depriving  ourselves  the  instant  fruition  of  that  free  govern 
ment,  which  we  have  so  dearly  purchased,  a  free  commonwealth,  not 
only  held  by  wisest  men  in  all  ages  the  noblest,  the  manliest,  the  equallest, 
the  justest  government,  the  most  agreeable  to  all  due  liberty  and  propor 
tioned  equality,  both  human,  civil,  and  Christian,  most  cherishing  to  virtue 
and  true  religion,  but  also  (I  may  say  it  with  greatest  probability)  plainly 
commended,  or  rather  enjoined  by  our  Saviour  himself,  to  all  Christians, 
not  without  remarkable  disallowance,  and  the  brand  of  Gentilism  upon 
kingship.  God  in  much  displeasure  gave  a  king  to  the  Israelites,  and  im 
puted  it  a  sin  to  them  that  they  sought  one:  but  Christ  apparently  forbids 
his  disciples  to  admit  of  any  such  heathenish  government ;  "  The  kings  of 
the  Gentiles,"  saith  he,  "  exercise  lordship  over  them ;"  and  they  that 
"  exercise  authority  upon  them  are  called  benefactors:  but  ye  shall  not  be 
so  ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger,  and  he 
that  is  chief,  as  he  that  serveth."  The  occasion  of  these  his  words  was 
the  ambitious  desire  of  Zebedee's  two  sons,  to  be  exalted  above  their 
brethren  in  his  kingdom,  which  they  thought  was  to  be  ere  long  upon 
earth.  That  he  speaks  of  civil  government,  is  manifest  by  the  former  part 
of  the  comparison,  which  infers  the  other  part  to  be  always  in  the  same 
kind.  And  what  government  comes  nearer  to  this  precept  of  Christ,  than 
a  free  commonwealth ;  wherein  they  who  are  the  greatest,  are  perpetual 
servants  and  drudges  to  the  public  at  their  own  cost  and  charges,  neglect 
their  own  affairs,  yet  are  not  elevated  above  their  brethren ;  live  soberly  in 
their  families,  walk  the  street  as  other  men,  may  be  spoken  to  freely,  fami 
liarly,  friendly,  without  adoration  ?  Whereas  a  king  must  be  adored  like 
a  demigod,  with  a  dissolute  and  haughty  court  about  him,  of  vast  expense 
and  luxury,  masks  and  revels,  to  the  debauching  of  our  prime  gentry  both 
male  and  female ;  not  in  their  pastimes  only,  but  in  earnest,  by  the  loose 
employments  of  court-service,  which  will  be  then  thought  honourable. 
There  will  be  a  queen  of  no  less  charge  ;  in  most  likelihood  outlandish  and 
a  papist,  besides  a  queen-mother  such  already ;  together  with  both  their 
courts  and  numerous  train :  then  a  royal  issue,  and  ere  long  severally  their 
sumptuous  courts ;  to  the  multiplying  of  a  servile  crew,  not  of  servants 
only,  but  of  nobility  and  gentry,  bred  up  then  to  the  hopes  not  of  public, 
but  of  court-offices,  to  be  stewards,  chamberlains,  ushers,  grooms,  even  of 
the  close-stool ;  and  the  lower  their  minds  debased  with  court-opinions, 
contrary  to  all  virtue  and  reformation,  the  haughtier  will  be  their  pride  and 
profuseness.  We  may  well  remember  this  not  long  since  at  home ;  nor 
need  but  look  at  present  into  the  French  court,  where  enticements  and 
preferments  daily  draw  away  and  pervert  the  protestant  nobility. 

As  to  the  burden  of  expense,  to  our  cost  we  shall  soon  know  it ;  for  any 
good  to  us  deserving  to  be  termed  no  better  than  the  vast  and  lavish  price 
of  our  subjection,  and  their  debauchery,  which  we  are  now  so  greedily 
cheapening,  and  would  so  fain  be  paying  most  inconsiderately  to  a  single 
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person  ;  who  for  any  thing  wherein  the  public  really  needs  him,  will  have 
little  else  to  do,  but  to  bestow  the  eating  and  drin.king  of  excessive  dainties, 
to  set  a  pompous  face  upon  the  superficial  actings  of  state,  to  pageant  him 
self  up  and  down  in  progress  among  the  perpetual  bowings  and  cringings 
of  an  abject  people,  on  either  side  deifying  and  adoring  him  for  nothing 
done  that  can  deserve  it.  For  what  can  he  more  than  another  man  ?  who, 
even  in  the  expression  of  a  late  court-poet,  sits  only  like  a  great  cipher  set 
to  no  purpose  before  a  long  row  of  other  significant  figures.  Nay,  it  is 
well  and  happy  for  the  people,  if  their  king  be  but  a  cipher,  being  ofttimes 
a  mischief,  a  pest,  a  scourge  of  the  nation,  and  which  is  worse,  not  to  be 
removed,  not  to  be  controlled,  much  less  accused  or  brought  to  punish 
ment,  without  the  danger  of  a  common  ruin,  without  the  shaking  and 
almost  subversion  of  the  whole  land :  whereas  in  a  free  commonwealth, 
any  governor  or  chief  counsellor  offending  may  be  removed  and  punished, 
without  the  least  commotion.  Certainly  then  that  people  must  needs  be 
mad,  or  strangely  infatuated,  that  build  the  chief  hope  of  their  common  hap 
piness  or  safety  on  a  single  person ;  who,  if  he  happen  to  be  good,  can  do 
no  more  than  another  man  ;  if  to  be  bad,  hath  in  his  hands  to  do  more 
evil  without  check,  than  millions  of  other  men. 

The  happiness  of  a  nation  must  needs  be  firmest  and  certainest  in  full 
and  free  council  of  their  own  electing,  where  no  single  person,  but  reason 
only,  sways.  And  what  madness  is  it  for  them  who  might  manage  nobly 
their  own  affairs  themselves,  sluggishly  and  weakly  to  devolve  all  on  a 
single  person ;  and  more  like  boys  under  age  than  men,  to  commit  all  to  his 
patronage  and  disposal,  who  neither  can  perform  what  he  undertakes,  and 
yet  for  undertaking  it,  though  royally  paid,  will  not  be  their  servant,  but 
their  lord !  How  unmanly  must  it  needs  be,  to  count  such  a  one  the  breath 
of  our  nostrils,  to  hang  all  our  felicity  on  him,  all  our  safety,  our  well-being, 
for  which  if  we  were  aught  else  but  sluggards  or  babies,  we  need  depend 
on  none  but  God  and  our  own  counsels,  our  own  active  virtue  and  industry ! 
"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  saith  Solomon  ;  "consider  her  ways,  and 
be  wise  ;  which  having  no  prince,  ruler,  or  lord,  provides  her  meat  in  the 
summer,  and  gathers  her  food  in  the  harvest :"  which  evidently  shows  us, 
that  they  who  think  the  nation  undone  without  a  king,  though  they  look 
grave  or  haughty,  have  not  so  much  true  spirit  and  understanding  in  them 
as  a  pismire :  neither  are  these  diligent  creatures  hence  concluded  to  live 
in  lawless  anarchy,  or  that  commended,  but  are  set  the  examples  to  impru 
dent  and  ungoverned  men,  of  a  frugal  and  self-governing  democracy  or 
commonwealth ;  safer  and  more  thriving  in  the  joint  providence  and  coun 
sel  of  many  industrious  equals,  than  under  the  single  domination  of  one 
imperious  lord.  It  may  be  well  wondered  that  any  nation,  styling  them 
selves  free,  can  suffer  any  man  to  pretend  hereditary  right  over  them  as 
their  lord ;  whenas  by  acknowledging  that  right,  they  conclude  themselves 
his  servants  and  his  vassals,  and  so  renounce  their  own  freedom.  Which 
how  a  people  and  their  leaders  especially  can  do,  who  have  fought  so  glo 
riously  for  liberty ;  how  they  can  change  their  noble  words  and  actions, 
heretofore  so  becoming  the  majesty  of  a  free  people,  into  the  base  necessity 
of  court-flatteries  and  prostrations,  is  not  only  strange  and  admirable,  but 
lamentable  to  think  on.  That  a  nation  should  be  so  valorous  and  coura 
geous  to  win  their  liberty  in  the  field,  and  when  they  have  won  it,  should 
be  so  heartless  and  unwise  in  their  counsels,  as  not  to  know  how  to  use  it, 
value  it,  what  to  do  with  it,  or  with  themselves ;  but  after  ten  or  twelve 
years'  prosperous  war  and  contestation  with  tyranny,  basely  and  besottedly 
to  run  their  necks  again  into  the  yoke  which  they  have  broken,  and  pros 
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trate  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory  for  nought  at  the  feet  of  the  vanquished, 
besides  our  loss  of  glory,  and  such  an  example  as  kings  or  tyrants  never 
yet  had  the  like  to  boast  of,  will  be  an  ignominy  if  it  befall  us,  that  never 
yet  befell  any  nation  possessed  of  their  liberty ;  worthy  indeed  themselves, 
whatsoever  they  be,  to  be  for  ever  slaves,  but  that  part  of  the  nation  which 
consents  not  with  them,  as  I  persuade  me  of  a  great  number,  far  worthier 
than  by  their  means  to  be  brought  into  the  same  bondage.  Considering 
these  things  So  plain,  so  rational,  I  cannot  but  yet  further  admire  on  the 
other  side,  how  any  man,  who  hath  the  true  principles  of  justice  and  reli 
gion  in  him,  can  presume  or  take  upon  him  to  be  a  king  and  lord  over  his 
brethren,  whom  he  cannot  but  know,  whether  as  men  or  Christians,  to  be 
for  the  most  part  every  way  equal  or  superior  to  himself:  how  he  can  dis 
play  with  such  vanity  and  ostentation  his  regal  splendor,  so  supereminently 
above  other  mortal  men ;  or  being  a  Christian,  can  assume  such  extraordi 
nary  honour  and  worship  to  himself,  while  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  our  com 
mon  king  and  lord,  is  hid  to  this  world,  and  such  Gentilish  imitation  forbid 
in  express  words  by  himself  to  all  his  disciples.  All  protestants  hold  that 
Christ  in  his  church  hath  left  no  vicegerent  of  his  power ;  but  himself, 
without  deputy,  is  the  only  head  thereof,  governing  it  from  heaven  :  how 
then  can  any  Christian  man  derive  his  kingship  from  Christ,  but  with  worse 
usurpation  than  the  pope  his  headship  over  the  church,  since  Christ  not 
only  hath  not  left  the  least  shadow  of  a  command  for  any  such  vicegerence 
from  him  in  the  state,  as  the  pope  pretends  for  his  in  the  church,  but  hath 
expressly  declared,  that  such  regal  dominion  is  from  the  Gentiles,  not  from 
him,  and  hath  strictly  charged  us  not  to  imitate  them  therein  ? 

I  doubt  not  but  all  ingenuous  and  knowing  men  will  easily  agree  with 
me,  that  a  free  commonwealth  without  single  person  or  house  of  lords  is  by 
far  the  best  government,  if  it  can  be  had ;  but  we  have  all  this  while,  say 
they,  been  expecting  it,  and* cannot  yet  attain  it.  It  is  true  indeed,  when 
monarchy  was  dissolved,  the  form  of  a  commonwealth  should  have  forth 
with  been  framed,  and  the  practice  thereof  immediately  begun ;  that  the 
people  might  have  soon  been  satisfied  and  delighted  with  the  decent  order, 
ease,  and  benefit  thereof:  we  had  been  then  by  this  time  firmly  rooted  past 
fear  of  commotions  or  mutations,  and  now  flourishing :  this  care  of  timely 
settling  a  new  government  instead  of  the  old,  too  much  neglected,  hath  been 
our  mischief.  Yet  the  cause  thereof  may  be  ascribed  with  most  reason  to  the 
frequent  disturbances,  interruptions,  and  dissolutions,  which  the  parliament 
hath  had,  partly  from  the  impatient  or  disaffected  people,  partly  from  some 
ambitious  leaders  in  the  army ;  much  contrary,  I  believe,  to  the  mind  and 
approbation  of  the  army  itself,  and  their  other  commanders,  once  undeceived, 
or  in  their  own  power.  Now  is  the  opportunity,  now  the  very  season, 
wherein  we  may  obtain  a  free  commonwealth,  and  establish  it  for  ever  in 
the  land,  without  difficulty  or  much  delay.  Writs  are  sent  out  for  elections, 
and,  which  is  worth  observing,  in  the  name,  not  of  any  king,  but  of  the 
keepers  of  our  liberty,  to  summon  a  free  parliament :  which  then  only  will 
indeed  be  free,  and  deserve  the  true  honour  of  that  supreme  title,  if  they 
preserve  us  a  free  people.  Which  never  parliament  was  more  free  to  do ; 
being  now  called  not  as  heretofore,  by  the  summons  of  a  king,  but  by  the 
voice  of  liberty :  and  if  the  people,  laying  aside  prejudice  and  impatience, 
will  seriously  and  calmly  now  consider  their  own  good,  both  religious  and 
civil,  their  own  liberty  and  the  only  means  thereof,  as  shall  be  here  laid 
down  before  them,  and  will  elect  their  knights  and  burgesses  able  men,  and 
according  to  the  just  and  necessary  qualifications,  (which,  for  aught  I  hear, 
remain  yet  in  force  unrepealed,  as  they  were  formerly  decreed  in  parliament,) 
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ien  not  addicted  to  a  single  person  or  house  of  lords,  the  work  is  done ;  at 
ist  the  foundation  firmly  laid  of  a  free  commonwealth,  and  good  part  also 
rected  of  the  main  structure.     For  the  ground  and  basis  of  every  just  and 
je  government,  (since  men  have  smarted  so  oft  for  committing  all  to  one 
?rson,)  is  a  general  council  of  ablest  men,  chosen  by  the  people  to  consult 
>f  public  affairs  from  time  to  time  for  the  common  good.     In  this  grand 
mncil  must  the  sovereignty,  not  transferred,  but  delegated  only,  and  as  it 
fere  deposited,  reside ;  with  this  caution,  they  must  have  the  forces  by  sea 
md  land  committed  to  them  for  preservation  of  the  common  peace  and 
liberty  ;  must  raise  and  manage  the  public  revenue,  at  least  with  some  in 
spectors  deputed  for  satisfaction  of  the  people,  how  it  is  employed  ;  must 
make  or  propose,  as  more  expressly  shall  be  said  anon,  civil  laws,  treat  of 
commerce,  peace,  or  war  with  foreign  nations,  and,  for  the  carrying  on  some 
particular  affairs  with  more  secrecy  and  expedition,  must  elect,  as  they 
have  already  out  of  their  own  number  and  others,  a  council  of  state. 

And,  although  it  may  seem  strange  at  first  hearing,  by  reason  that  men's 
minds  are  prepossessed  with  the  notion  of  successive  parliaments,  I  affirm, 
that  the  grand  or  general  council,  being  well  chosen,  should  be  perpetual : 
for  so  their  business  is  or  may  be,  and  ofttimes  urgent ;  the  opportunity  of 
affairs  gained  or  lost  in  a  moment.  The  day  of  council  cannot  be  set  as 
the  day  of  a  festival ;  but  must  be  ready  always  to  prevent  or  answer  all 
occasions.  By  this  continuance  they  will  become  every  way  skilfullest, 
best  provided  of  intelligence  from  abroad,  best  acquainted  with  the  people 
at  home,  and  the  people  with  them.  The  ship  of  the  commonwealth  is 
always  under  sail ;  they  sit  at  the  stern,  and  if  they  steer  well,  what  need 
is  there  to  change  them,  it  being  rather  dangerous?  Add  to  this,  that  the 
grand  council  is  both  foundation  and  main  pillar  of  the  whole  state  ;  and  to 
move  pillars  and  foundations,  not  faulty,  cannot  be  safe  for  the  building. 
I  see  not  therefore,  how  we  can  be  advantaged  by  successive  and  transitory 
parliaments ;  but  that  they  are  much  likelier  continually  to  unsettle  rather  than 
to  settle  a  free  government,  to  breed  commotions,  changes,  novelties,  and 
uncertainties,  to  bring  neglect  upon  present  affairs  and  opportunities,  while 
all  minds  are  in  suspense  with  expectation  of  a  new  assembly,  and  the  as 
sembly  for  a  good  space  taken  up  with  the  new  settling  of  itself.  After 
which,  if  they  find  no  great  work  to  do,  they  will  make  it,'  by  altering  or 
repealing  former  acts,  or  making  and  multiplying  new ;  that  they  may  seem 
to  see  what  their  predecessors  saw  not,  and  not  to  have  assembled  for  no 
thing  :  till  all  law  be  lost  in  the  multitude  of  clashing  statutes.  But  if  the 
ambition  of  such  as  think  themselves  injured,  that  they  also  partake  not 
of  the  government,  and  are  impatient  till  they  be  chosen,  cannot  brook  the 
perpetuity  of  others  chosen  before  them ;  or  if  it  be  feared  that  long  con 
tinuance  of  power  may  corrupt  sincerest  men,  the  known  expedient  is,  and 
by  some  lately  propounded,  that  annually  (or  if  the  space  be  longer,  so 
much  perhaps  the  better)  the  third  part  of  senators  may  go  out  according 
to  the  precedence  of  their  election,  and  the  like  number  be  chosen  in  their 
places,  to  prevent  their  settling  of  too  absolute  a  power,  if  it  shoulcl  be  per 
petual:  and  this  they  call  "partial  rotation."  But  I  could  wish,  that  this 
wheel  or  partial  wheel  in  state,  if  it  be  possible,  might  be  avoided,  as  having 
too  much  affinity  with  the  wheel  of  Fortune.  For  it  appears  not  how  this 
can  be  done,  without  danger  and  mischance  of  putting  out  a  great  number 
of  the  best  and  ablest :  in  whose  stead  new  elections  may  bring  in  as  many 
raw,  unexperienced,  and  otherwise  affected,  to  the  weakening  and  much 
altering  for  the  worse  of  public  transactions.  Neither  do  I  think  a  per 
petual  senate,  especially  chosen  or  entrusted  by  the  people,  much  in  tl»i« 
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land  to  be  feared,  where  the  well- affected,  either  in  a  standing  army,  or  in  a 
settled  militia,  have  their  arms  in  their  own  hands.  Safest  therefore  to  me 
it  seems,  and  of  least  hazard  or  interruption  to  affairs,  that  none  of  the  grand 
council  be  moved,  unless  by  death,  or  just  conviction  of  some  crime :  for 
what  can  be  expected  firm  or  steadfast  from  a  floating  foundation  ?  however, 
I  forejudge  not  any  probable  expedient,  any  temperament  that  can  be  found 
in  things  of  this  nature,  so  disputable  on  either  side.  Yet  lest  this  which 
I  affirm  be  thought  my  single  opinion,  I  shall  add  sufficient  testimony. 
Kingship  itself  is  therefore  counted  the  more  safe  and  durable  because  the 
king,  and  for  the  most  part  his  council,  is  not  changed  during  life :  but  a 
commonwealth  is  held  immortal,  and  therein  firmest,  safest,  and  most  above 
fortune :  for  the  death  of  a  king  causeth  ofttimes  many  dangerous  altera 
tions  :  but  the  death  now  and  then  of  a*  senator  is  not  felt,  the  main  body 
of  them  still  continuing  permanent  in  greatest  and  noblest  commonwealths, 
and  as  it  were  eternal.  Therefore  among  the  Jews,  the  supreme  council 
of  sevf.rity,  called  the  Sanhedrim,  founded  by  Moses,  in  Athens  that  of 
Areopagus,  in  Sparta  that  of  the  ancients,  in  Rome  the  senate,  consisted 
of  members  chosen  for  term  of  life  ;  and  by  that  means  remained  as  it  were 
still  the  same  to  generations.  In  Venice  they  change  indeed  oftener  than 
every  year  some  particular  council  of  state,  as  that  of  six,  or  such  other : 
but  the  true  senate,  which  upholds  and  sustains  the  government,  is  the 
whole  aristocracy  immoveable.  So  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  states 
general,  which  are  indeed  but  a  council  of  state  deputed  by  the  whole  union, 
are  not  usually  the  same  persons  for  above  three  or  six  years  ;  but  the  states 
of  every  city,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  hath  been  placed  time  out  of  mind, 
are  a  standing  senate,  without  succession,  and  accounted  chiefly  in  that  re 
gard  the  main  prop  of  their  liberty.  And  why  they  should  be  so  in  every 
well-ordered  commonwealth,  they  who  write  of  policy  give  these  reasons ; 
"  That  to  make  the  senate  successive,  not  only  impairs  the  dignity  and  lustre 
of  the  senate,  but  weakens  the  whole  commonwealth,  arid  brings  it  into 
manifest  danger ;  while  by  this  means  the  secrets  of  state  are  frequently 
divulged,  and  matters  of  greatest  consequence  committed  to  inexpert  and 
novice  counsellors,  utterly  unfit  to  seek  in  the  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
affairs  past."  I  know  not  therefore  what  should  be  peculiar  in  England, 
to  make  successive  parliaments  thought  safest,  or  convenient  here  more 
than  in  other  nations,  unless  it  be  the  fickleness,  which  is  attributed  to  us 
as  we  are  islanders :  but  good  education  and  acquisite  wisdom  ought  to 
correct  the  fluxible  fault,  if  any  such  be,  of  our  watery  situation. 

It  will  be  objected,  that  in  those  places  where  they  had  perpetual  senates, 
they  had  also  popular  remedies  against  their  growing  too  imperious:  as  in 
Athens,  besides  Areopagus,  another  senate  of  four  or  five  hundred ;  in 
Sparta,  the  Ephori ;  in  Rome,  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  But  the  event 
tells  us,  that  these  remedies  either  little  avail  the  people,  or  brought  them 
to  such  a  licentious  and  unbridled  democracy,  as  in  fine  ruined  themselves 
with  their  own  excessive  power.  So  that  the  main  reason  urged  why  popu 
lar  assemblies  are  to  be  trusted  with  the  people's  liberty,  rather  than  a 
senate  of  principle  men,  because  great  men  will  be  still  endeavouring  to 
enlarge  their  power,  but  the  common  sort  will  be  contented  to  maintain 
their  own  liberty,  is  by  experience  found  false  ;  none  being  more  immoder 
ate  and  ambitious  to  amplify  their  power,  than  such  popularities,  which 
were  seen  in  the  people  of  Rome ;  who  at  first  contented  to  have  their  tri 
bunes,  at  length  contented  with  the  senate  that  one  consul,  then  both,  soon 
after,  that  the  censors  and  praetors  also  should  be  created  plebian,  and  the 
whole  empire  put  into  their  hands ;  adoring  lastly  those,  who  most  were  ad- 
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verse  to  the  senate,  till  Marius,  by  fulfilling  their  inordinate  desires,  quite 
lost  them  all  the  power,  for  which  they  had  so  long  been  striving,  and  left 
them  under  the  tyranny  of  Sylla :  the  balance  therefore  must  be  exactly  so 
set,  as  to  preserve  and  keep  up  due  authority  on  either  side,  as  well  in  the 
senate  as  in  the  people.  And  this  annual  rotation  of  a  senate  to  consist  of 
three  hundred,  as  is  lately  propounded,  requires  also  another  popular  as 
sembly  upward  of  a  thousand,  with  an  answerable  rotation.  Which  besides 
that  it  will  be  liable  to  all  those  inconveniences  found  in  the  aforesaid  re 
medies,  cannot  but  be  troublesome  and  chargeable,  both  in  their  motion 
and  their  session,  to  the  whole  land,  unwieldy  with  their  own  bulk,  una 
ble  in  so  great  a  number  to  mature  their  consultations  as  they  ought,  if  any 
be  alloted  them,  and  that  they  meet  riot  from  so  many  parts  remote  to  sit  a 
whole  year  lieger  in  one  place,  only  now  and  then  to  hold  up  a  forest  of 
fingers,  or  to  convey  each  man  his  bean  or  ballot  into  the  box,  without  rea 
son  shown  or  common  deliberation  ;  incontinent  of  secrets,  if  any  be  im 
parted  to  them ;  emulous  and  always  jarring  with  the  other  senate.  The 
much  better  way  doubtless  will  be,  in  this  wavering  condition  of  our  affairs, 
to  defer  the  changing  or  circumscribing  of  our  senate,  more  than  may  be 
done  with  ease,  till  the  commonwealth  be  throughly  settled  in  peace  and 
safety,  and  they  themselves  give  us  the  occasion.  Military  men  hold  it 
dangerous  to  change  the  form  of  battle  in  view  of  an  enemy ;  neither  did 
the  people  of  Rome  bandy  with  their  senate,  while  any  of  the  Tarquins 
lived,  the  enemies  of  their  liberty ;  nor  sought  by  creating  tribunes,  to  de 
fend  themselves  against  the  fear  of  their  patrician,  till  sixteen  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  their  kings,  and  in  full  security  of  their  state,  they  had  or 
thought  they  had  just  cause  given  them  by  the  senate.  Another  way  will 
be,  to  well  qualify  and  refine  elections :  not  committing  all  to  the  noise  and 
shouting  of  a  rude  multitude,  but  permitting  only  those  of  them  who  are 
rightly  qualified,  to  nominate  as  many  as  they  will ;  and  out  of  that  number 
others  of  a  better  breeding,  to  choose  a  less  number  more  judiciously,  till 
after  a  third  or  fourth  sifting  and  refining  of  exactest  choice,  they  only  be  left 
chosen  who  are  the  due  number,  and  seem  by  most  voices  the  worthiest. 
To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will 
be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education,  to  teach  the  people  faith,  not 
without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty,  sobriety,  parsimony,  justice;  not  to 
admire  wealth  or  honour ;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition ;  to  place  every 
one  his  private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  public  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety.  They  shall  not  then  need  to  be  much  mistrustful  of  their  chosen 
patriots  in  the  grand  council ;  who  will  be  then  rightly  called  the  true 
keepers  of  our  liberty,  though  the  most  of  their  business  will  be  in  foreign 
affairs.  But  to  prevent  all  mistrust,  the  people  then  will  have  their  several 
ordinary  assemblies  (which  will  henceforth  quite  annihilate  the  odious 
power  and  name  of  committees)  in  the  chief  towns  of  every  country,  with 
out  the  trouble,  charge,  or  time  lost  of  summoning  and  assembling  from  far 
in  so  great  a  number,  and  so  long  residing  from  their  own  houses,  or  re 
moving  of  their  families,  to  do  as  much  at  home  in  their  several  shires,  en 
tire  or  subdivided,  toward  the  securing  of  their  liberty,  as  a  numerous  as 
sembly  of  them  all  formed  and  convened  on  purpose  with  the  wariest 
rotation.  Whereof  I  shall  speak  more  ere  the  end  of  this  discourse  :  for  it 
may  be  referred  to  time,  so  we  be  still  going  on  by  degrees  to  perfection 
The  people  well  weighing  and  performing  these  things,  I  suppose  would 
have  no  cause  to  fear,  though  the  parliament  abolishing  that  name,  as  ori 
ginally  signifying  but  the  parley  of  our  lords  and  commons  with  the  Nor 
man  king  when  he  pleased  to  call  them,  should,  with  certain  limitations  of 
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their  power,  sit  perpetual,  if  their  ends  be  faithful  and  for  a  free  common 
wealth,  under  the  name  of  a  grand  or  general  council.     Till  this  be  done,  I 
am  in  doubt  whether  our  state  will  be  ever  certainly  and  throughly  settled  ; 
never  likely  till  then  to  see  an  end  of  our  troubles  and  continual  changes, 
or  at  least  never  the  true  settlement  and  assurance  of  our  liberty.     The 
grand  council  being  thus  firmly  constituted  to  perpetuity,  and  still,  upon 
the  death  or  default  of  any  member,  supplied  and  kept  in  full  number, 
there  can  be  no  cause  alleged,  why  peace,  justice,  plentiful  trade,  and  all 
prosperity  should  not  thereupon  ensue  throughout  the  whole  land ;  with  as 
much  assurance  as  can  be  of  human  things,  that  they  shall  so  continue  (if 
God  favour  us,  and  our  wilful  sins  provoke  him  not)  even  to  the  coming 
of  our  true  and  rightful,  and  only  to  be  expected  King,  only  worthy  as  he 
is  our  only  Saviour,  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  only  heir  of  his  eternal 
Father,  the  only  by  him  anointed  and  ordained  since  the  work  of  our  re 
demption  finished,  universal  Lord  of  all  mankind.     The  way  propounded 
is  plain,  easy,  and  open  before  us ;  without  intricacies,  without  the  intro- 
ducement  of  new  or  absolute  forms  or  terms,  or  exotic  models  ;  ideas  that 
would  effect  nothing;  but  with  a  number  of  new  injunctions  to  manacle 
the  native  liberty  of  mankind  ;  turning  all  virtue  into  prescription,  servitude, 
and  necessity,  to  the  great  impairing  and  frustrating  of  Christian  liberty.     I 
say  again,  this  way  lies  free  and  smooth  before  us ;  is  not  tangled  with  in 
conveniences ;  invents  no  new  incumbrances ;  requires  no  perilous,  no  inju 
rious  alteration  or  circumscription  of  men's  lands  and  properties ;  secure, 
that  in  this  commonwealth,  temporal  and  spiritual  lords  removed,  no  man 
or  number  of  men  can  attain  to  such  wealth  or  vast  possession,  as  will  need 
the  edge  of  an  agrarian  law  (never  successful,  but  the  cause  rather  of  sedi 
tion,  save  only  where  it  began  seasonably  with  first  possession)  to  confine 
them  from  endangering  our  public  liberty.     To  conclude,  it  can  have  no 
considerable  objection  made  against  it,  that  it  is  not  practicable  ;  lest  it  be 
said  hereafter,  that  we  gave  up  our  liberty  for  want  of  a  ready  way  or  dis 
tinct  form  proposed  of  a  free  commonwealth.     And  this  facility  we  shall 
have  above  our  next  neighboring  commonwealth,  (if  we  can  keep  us  from 
the  fond  conceit  of  something  like  a  duke  of  Venice,  put  lately  into  many 
men's  heads  by  some  one  or  other  subtly  driving  on  under  that  notion  his 
own  ambitious  ends  to  lurch  a  crown,)  that  our  liberty  shall  not  be  ham 
pered  or  hovered  over  by  any  engagement  to  such  a  potent  family  as  the 
house  of  Nassau,  of  whom  to  stand  in  perpetual  doubt  and  suspicion,  but 
we  shall  live  the  clearest  and  absolutest  free  nation  in  the  world. 

On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  king,  which  the  inconsiderate  multitude 
are  now  so  mad  upon,  mark  how  far  short  we  are  like  to  come  of  all  those 
happinesses,  which  in  a  free  state  we  shall  immediately  be  possessed  of. — 
First,  the  grand  council,  which,  as  I  showed  before,  should  sit  perpetually, 
(unless  their  leisure  give  them  now  and  then  intermissions  or  vacations, 
easily  manageable  by  the  council  of  state  left  sitting,)  shall  be  called,  by 
the  king's  good  will  and  utmost  endeavour,  as  seldom  as  may  be.  For  it  is 
only  the  king's  right,  he  will  say,  to  call  a  parliament ;  and  this  he  will  do 
most  commonly  about  his  own  affairs  rather  than  the  kingdom's  as  will  ap 
pear  plainly  so  soon  as  they  are  called.  For  what  will  their  business  then 
be,  and  the  chief  expense  of  their  time,  but  an  endless  tugging  between 
petition  of  right  and  royal  prerogative,  especially  about  the  negative  voice, 
militia,  or  subsidies,  demanded  and  ofttimes  extorted  without  reasonable 
cause  appearing  to  the  commons,  who  are  the  only  true  representatives  of 
the  people  and  their  liberty,  but  will  be  then  mingled  with  a  court-faction  ; 
besides  which,  within  their  own  wall,  the  sincere  part  of  them  who  stand 
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faithful  to  the  people  will  again  have  to  deal  with  two  troublesome  counter 
working  adversaries  from  without,  mere  creatures  of  the  king,  spiritual,  and 
the  greater  part,  as  is  likeliest,  of  temporal  lords,  nothing  concerned  with 
the  people's  liberty.  If  these  prevail  not  in  what  they  please,  though  never 
so  much  against  the  people's  interest,  the  parliament  shall  be  soon  dissolved, 
or  sit  and  do  nothing  ;  not  suffered  to  remedy  the  least  grievance,  or  enact 
aught  advantageous  to  the  people.  Next,  the  council  of  state  shall  not  be 
chosen  by  the  parliament,  but  by  the  king,  still  his  own  creatures,  courtiers, 
and  favourers ;  who  will  be  sure  in  all  their  councils  to  set  their  master's 
grandeur  and  absolute  power,  in  what  they  are  able,  far  above  the  people's 
liberty. 

I  deny  not  but  that  there  may  be  such  a  king,  who  may  regard  the  com 
mon  good  before  his  own,  may  have  no  vicious  favourite,  may  hearken 
only  to  the  wisest  and  incorruptest  of  his  parliament :  but  this  rarely  hap 
pens  in  a  monarchy  not  elective  ;  and  it  behoves  not  a  wise  nation  to  com 
mit  the  sum  of  their  well-being,  the  whole  state  of  their  safety  to  fortune. 
What  need  they ;  and  how  absurd  would  it  be,  whenas  they  themselves,  to 
whom  his  chief  virtue  will  be  but  to  hearken,  may  with  much  better  ma 
nagement  and  dispatch,  with  much  more  commendation  of  their  own  worth 
and  magnanimity,  govern  without  a  master  ?  Can  the  folly  be  paralleled, 
to  adore  and  be  the  slaves  of  a  single  person,  for  doing  that  which  it  is  ten 
thousand  to  one  whether  he  can  or  will  do,  and  we  without  him  might  do 
more  easily,  more  effectually,  more  laudably  ourselves  ?  Shall  we  never 
grow  old  enough  to  be  wise,  to  make  seasonable  use  of  gravest  authorities, 
experiences,  examples  ?  Is  it  such  an  unspeakable  joy  to  serve,  such  feli 
city  to  wear  a  yoke  ?  to  clink  our  shackles,  locked  on  by  pretended  law  of 
subjection,  more  intolerable  and  hopeless  to  be  ever  shaken  off,  than  those 
which  are  knocked  on  by  illegal  injury  and  violence?  Aristotle  our  chief 
instructor  in  the  universities,  lest  this  doctrine  be  thought  sectarian,  as  the 
royalists  would  have  it  thought,  tells  us  in  the  third  of  his  politics,  that  certain 
men  at  first,  for  the  matchless  excellence  of  their  virtue  above  others,  or 
some  great  public  benefit,  were  created  kings  by  the  people,  in  small  cities 
and  territories,  and  in  the  scarcity  of  others  to  be  found  like  them ;  but 
when  they  abused  their  power,  and  governments  grew  larger,  and  the  num 
ber  of  prudent  men  increased,  that  then  the  people,  soon  deposing  their  ty 
rants,  betook  them,  in  all  civilest  places,  to  the  form  of  a  free  common 
wealth.  And  why  should  we  thus  disparage  and  prejudicate  our  own 
nation,  as  to  fear  a  scarcity  of  able  and  worthy  men  united  in  council  to 
govern  us,  if  we  will  but  use  diligence  and  impartiality,  to  find  them  out 
and  choose  them,  rather  yoking  ourselves  to  a  single  person,  the  natural 
adversary  and  oppressor  of  liberty  ;  though  good,  yet  far  easier  corruptible 
by  the  excess  of  his  single  power  and  exaltation,  or  at  best,  not  compara 
bly  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  government,  nor  equally  disposed  to 
make  us  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty  under  him  ? 

But  admit,  that  monarchy  of  itself  may  be  convenient  to  some  nations ; 
yet  to  us  who  have  thrown  it  out,  received  back  again,  it  cannot  but  prove 
pernicious.  For  kings  to  come,  never  forgetting  their  former  ejection,  will 
be  sure  to  fortify  and  arm  themselves  sufficiently  for  the  future  against  all 
such  attempts  hereafter  from  the  people :  who  shall  be  then  so  narrowly 
watched  and  kept  so  low,  that  though  they  would  never  so  fain,  and  at  the 
same  rate  of  their  blood  and  treasure,  they  never  shall  be  able  to  regain 
what  they  now  have  purchased  and  may  enjoy,  or  to  free  themselves  from 
any  yoke  imposed  upon  them :  nor  will  they  dare  to  go  about  it ;  utterly 
disheartened  for  the  future,  if  these  their  highest  attempts  prove  unsuccess- 
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ful ;  which  will  be  the  triumph  of  all  tyrants  hereafter  over  any  people  that 
shall  resist  oppression ;  and  their  song  will  then  be,  to  others,  How  sped 
the  rebellious  English  ?  to  our  posterity,  How  sped  the  rebels  your  fathers  ? 
This  is  not  my  conjecture,  but  drawn  from  God's  known  denouncement 
against  the  gentilizing  Israelites,  who,  though  they  were  governed  in  a 
commonwealth  of  God's  own  ordaining,  he  only  their  king,  they  his  pecu 
liar  people,  yet  affecting  rather  to  resemble  heathen,  but  pretending  the 
misgovernment  of  Samuel's  sons,  no  more  a  reason  to  dislike  their  com 
monwealth,  than  the  violence  of  Eli's  sons  was  imputable  to  that  priesthood 
or  religion,  clamoured  for  a  king.  They  had  their  longing,  but  with  this 
testimony  of  God's  wrrath ;  "  Ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day,  because  of  your 
king  whom  ye  shall  have  chosen,  and  the  Lord  will  not  hear  you  in  that 
day."  Us  if  he  shall  hear  now,  how  much  less  will  he  hear  when  we  cry 
hereafter,  who  once  delivered  by  him  from  a  king,  and  not  without  won- 
derous  acts  of  his  providence,  insensible  and  unworthy  of  those  high 
mercies,  are  returning  precipitantly,  if  he  withhold  us  not,  back  to  the  cap 
tivity  from  whence  he  freed  us !  Yet  neither  shall  we  obtain  or  buy  at  an 
easy  rate  this  new  gilded  yoke,  which  thus  transports  us :  a  new  royal  re 
venue  must  be  found,  a  new  episcopal ;  for  those  are  individual:  both 
which  being  wholly  dissipated,  or  bought  by  private  persons,  or  assigned 
for  service  done,  and  especially  to  the  army,  cannot  be  recovered  without 
general  detriment  and  confusion  to  men's  estates,  or  a  heavy  imposition  on 
all  men's  purses ;  benefit  to  none  but  to  the  worst  and  ignoblest  sort  of  men, 
whose  hope  is  to  be  either  the  ministers  of  court  riot  and  excess,  or  the 
gainers  by  it ;  but  not  to  speak  more  of  losses  and  extraordinary  levies  on 
our  estates,  what  will  then  be  the  revenges  and  offences  remembered  and 
returned,  not  only  by  the  chief  person,  but  by  all  his  adherents ;  accounts 
and  reparations  that  will  be  required,  suits,  indictments,  inquiries,  disco 
veries,  complaints,  informations,  who 'knows  against  whom  or  how  many, 
though  perhaps  neuters,  if  not  to  utmost  infliction,  yet  to  imprisonment, 
fines,  banishment,  or  molestation  ?  if  not  these,  yet  disfavour,  discounte 
nance,  disregard,  and  contempt  on  all  but  the  known  royalist,  or  whom  he 
favours,  will  be  plenteous.  Nor  let  the  new  royalized  presbyterians  per 
suade  themselves,  that  their  old  doings,  though  now  recanted,  will  be  for 
gotten  ;  whatever  conditions  be  contrived  or  trusted  on.  Will  they  not 
believe  this ;  nor  remember  the  pacification,  how  it  was  kept  to  the  Scots ; 
how  other  solemn  promises  many  a  time  to  us  ?  Let  them  but  now  read 
the  diabolical  forerunning  libels,  the  faces,  the  gestures,  that  now  appear 
foremost  and  briskest  in  public  places,  as  the  harbingers  of  those,  that  are 
in  expectation  to  reign  over  us ;  let  them  but  hear  the  insolencies,  the  me 
naces,  the  insultings,  of  our  newly  animated  common  enemies  crept  lately 
out  of  their  holes,  their  hell  I  might  say,  by  the  language  of  their  infernal 
pamphlets,  the  spew  of  every  drunkard,  every  ribald ;  nameless,  yet  not  for 
want  of  license,  but  for  very  shame  of  their  own  vile  persons,  not  daring 
to  name  themselves,  while  they  traduce  others  by  name ;  and  give  us  to 
foresee,  that  they  intend  to  second  their  wicked  words,  if  ever  they  have 
power,  with  more  wicked  deeds.  Let  our  zealous  backsliders  forethink 
now  with  themselves  how  their  necks  yoked  with  these  tigers  of  Bacchus, 
these  new  fanatics  of  not  the  preaching,  but  the  sweating  tub,  inspired  with 
nothing  holier  than  the  venereal  pox,  can  draw  one  way  under  monarchy 
to  the  establishing  of  church  discipline  with  these  new  disgorged  atheisms: 
yet  shall  they  not  have  the  honour  to  yoke  with  these,  but  shall  be  yoked 
under  them ;  these  shall  plough  on  their  backs.  And  do  they  among  them, 
who  are  so  forward  to  bring  in  the  single  person,  think  to  be  by  him  trusted 
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or  long  regarded  ?  So  trusted  they  shall  be,  and  so  regarded,  as  by  kings 
are  wont  reconciled  enemies ;  neglected,  and  soon  after  discarded,  if  not 
persecuted  for  old  traitors ;  the  first  inciters,  beginners,  and  more  than  to 
the  third  part  actors,  of  all  that  followed.  It  will  be  found  also,  that  there 
must  be  then,  as  necessary  as  now,  (for  the  contrary  part  will  be  still 
feared,)  a  standing  army;  which  for  certain  shall  not  be  this,  but  of  the 
fiercest  cavaliers,  of  no  less  expense,  and  perhaps  again  under  Rupert.  But 
let  this  army  be  sure  they  shall  be  soon  disbanded  atid  likeliest  without 
arrear  or  pay ;  and  being  disban/led,  not  be  sure  but  they  may  as  soon  be 
questioned  for  being  in  arms  against  their  king :  the  same  let  them  fear  who 
have  contributed  money ;  which  will  amount  to  no  small  number,  that  must 
then  take  their  turn  to  be  made  delinquents  and  compounders.  They  who 
past  reason  and  recovery  are  devoted  to  kingship  perhaps  will  answer,  that 
a  greater  part  by  far  of  the  nation  will  have  it  so,  the  rest  therefore  must 
yield.  Not  so  much  to  convince  these,  which  I  little  hope,  as  to  confirm 
them  who  yield  not,  I  reply,  that  this  greatest  part  have  both  in  reason, 
and  the  trial  of  just  battle,  lost  the  right  of  their  election  what  the  govern 
ment  shall  be  :  of  them  who  have  not  lost  that  right,  whether  they  for  king 
ship  be  the  greater  number,  who  can  certainly  determine  ?  Suppose  they 
be,  yet  of  freedom  they  partake  all  alike,  one  main  end  of  government : 
which  if  the  greater  part  value  not,  but  will  degenerately  forego,  is  it  just 
or  reasonable,  that  most  voices  against  the  main  end  of  government  should 
enslave  the  less  number  that  would  be  free  ?  more^just  it  is,  doubtless,  if  it 
come  to  force,  that  a  less  number  compel  a  greater  to  retain,  which  can  be" 
no  wrong  to  them^  their  liberty,  than  that  a  greater  number,  for  the  plea 
sure  of  their  baseness,  compel  a  less  most  injuriously  to  be  their  fellow- 
slaves.  They  who  seek  nothing  but  their  own  just  liberty,  have  always 
right  to  win  it  and  to  keep  it,  whenever  they  have  power,  be  the  voices 
never  so  numerous  that  oppose  it.  And  how  much  we  above  others  are 
concerned  to  defend  it  from  kingship,  and  from  them  who  in  pursuance 
thereof  so  perniciously  would  betray  us  and  themselves  to  most  certain 
misery  and  thraldom,  will  be  needless  to  repeat. 

Having  thus  far  shown  with  what  ease  we  may  now  obtain  a  free  com 
monwealth,  and  by  it,  with  as  much  ease,  all  the  freedom,  peace,  justice, 
plenty,  that  we  can  desire ;  on  the  other  side,  the  difficulties,  troubles,  un 
certainties,  nay  rather  impossibilities,  to  enjoy  these  things  constantly  under 
a  monarch :  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  more  particularly  wherein  our  free 
dom  and  flourishing  condition  will  be  more  ample  and  secure  to  us  under 
a  free  commonwealth,  than  under  kingship. 

The  whole  freedom  of  man  consists  either  in  spiritual  or  civil  liberty. 
As  for  spiritual,  who  can  be  at  rest,  who  can  enjoy  any  thing  in  this  world 
with  contentment,  who  hath  not  liberty  to  serve  God,  and  to  save  his  own 
soul,  according  to  the  best  light  which  God  hath  planted  in  him  to  that  pur 
pose,  by  the  reading  of  his  revealed  will,  and  the  guidance  of  his  Holy 
Spirit?  That  this  is  best  pleasing  to  God,  and  that  the  whole  protestant 
church  allows  no  supreme  judge  or  rule  in  matters  of  religion,  but  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  these  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Scriptures  themselves,  which 
necessarily  infers  liberty  of  conscience  ;  I  have  heretofore  proved  at  large 
in  another  treatise  ;  and  might  yet  further,  by  the  public  declarations,  con 
fessions,  and  admonitions  of  whole  churches  and  states,  obvious  in  all  his 
tories  since  the  reformation. 

This  liberty  of  conscience,  which  above  all  other  things  ought  to  be  to  all 
men  dearest  arid  most  precious,  no  government  more  inclinable  not  to  fa 
vour  only,  but  to  protect,  than  a  free  commonwealth ;  as  being  most  mag- 
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nanimous,  most  fearless,  and  confident  of  its  own  fair  proceedings.  Whereas 
kingship,  though  looking  big,  yet  indeed  most  pusillanimous,  full  of  fears, 
full  of  jealousies,  startled  at  every  umbrage,  as  it  hath  been  observed  of  old 
to  have  ever  suspected  most  and  mistrusted  them  who  were  in  most  esteem 
for  virtue  and  generosity  of  mind,  so  it  is  now  known  to  have  most  in  doubt 
and  suspicion  them  who  are  most  reputed  to  be  religious.  Queen  Eliza 
beth,  though  herself  accounted  so  good  a  protestant,  so  moderate,  so  confi 
dent  of  her  subjects'  love,  would  never  give  way  so  much  as  to  presbyte- 
rian  reformation  in  this  land,  though  once  and  again  besought,  as  Camden 
relates,  but  imprisoned  and  persecuted  the  very  proposers  thereof;  alleging 
it  as  her  mind  and  maxim  unalterable,  that  such  reformation  would  diminish 
regal  authority.  What  liberty  of  conscience  can  we  then  expect  of  others, 
far  worse  principled  from  the  cradle,  trained  up  and  governed  by  popish 
and  Spanish  counsels,  and  on  such  depending  hitherto  for  subsistence? 
Especially  what  can  this  last  parliament  expect,  who  having  revived  lately 
and  published  the  covenant,  have  re-engaged  themselves,  never  to  readmit 
episcopacy  ?  Which  no  son  of  Charles  returning  but  will  most  certainly 
bring  back  with  him,  if  he  regard  the  last  and  strictest  charge  of  his  father, 
"  to  persevere  in,  not  the  doctrine  only,  butr  government  of  the  church  of 
England,  not  to  neglect  the  speedy  and  effectual  suppressing  of  errors  and 
schisms  ;"  among  which  he  accounted  presbytery  one  of  the  chief.  Or  if, 
notwithstanding  that  charge  of  his  father,  he  submit  to  the  covenant,  how 
will  he  keep  faith  to  us,  with  disobedience  to  him ;  or  regard  that  faith 
given,  which  must  be  founded  on  the  breach  of  that  last  and  solemnest 
paternal  charge,  and  the  reluctance,  I  may  say  the  antipathy,  which  is  in 
all  kings,  against  presbyterian  and  independent  discipline  ?  For  they  hear 
the  gospel  speaking  much  of  liberty ;  a  word  which  monarchy  and  her 
bishops  both  fear  and  hate,  but  a  free  commonwealth  both  favours  and  pro 
motes  ;  and  not  the  word  only,  but  the  thing  itself.  But  let  our  governors 
beware  in  time,  lest  their  hard  measure  to  liberty  of  conscience  be  found 
the  rock  whereon  they  shipwreck  themselves,  as  others  have  now  done 
before  them  in  the  course  wherein  God  was  directing  their  steerage  to  a 
free  commonwealth ;  and  the  abandoning  of  all  those  whom  they  call  sec 
taries,  for  the  detected  falsehood  and  ambition  of  some,  be  a  wilful  reject! 
of  their  own  chief  strength  and  interest  in  the  freedom  of  all  protestant 
ligion,  under  what  abusive  name  soever  calumniated. 

The  other  part  of  our  freedom  consists  in  the  civil  rights  and  advance 
ments  of  every  person  according  to  his  merit :  the  enjoyment  of  those  never 
more  certain,  and  the  access  to  these  never  more  open,  than  in  a  free  com 
monwealth.  Both  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  best  and  soonest  ob 
tained,  if  every  country  in  the  land  were  made  a  kind  of  subordinate  com 
monalty  or  commonwealth,  and  one  chief  town  or  more,  according  as  the  shire 
is  in  circuit,  made  cities,  if  they  be  not  so  called  already ;  where  the  nobility 
and  chief  gentry,  from  a  proportionable  compass  of  territory  annexed  to  each 
city,  may  build  houses  or  palaces  befitting  their  quality,  may  bear  part  in 
the  government,  make  their  own  judicial  laws,  or  use  these  that  are,  and 
execute  them  by  their  own  elected  judicatures  and  judges  without  appeal, 
in  all  things  of  civil  government  between  man  and  man  ;  so  they  shall  have 
justice  in  their  own  hands,  law  executed  fully  and  finally  in  their  own 
counties  and  precincts,  long  wished  and  spoken  of,  but  never  yet  obtained; 
they  shall  have  none  then  to  blame  but  themselves,  if  it  be  not  well  ad 
ministered  ;  and  fewer  laws  to  expect  or  fear  from  the  supreme  authority ;! 
or  to  those  that  shall  be  made,  of  any  great  concernment  to  public  liberty,  j 
they  may,  without  much  trouble  in  these  commonalties,  or  in  more  general 
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assemblies  called  to  their  cities  from  the  whole  territory  on  such  occasion, 
declare  and  publish  their  assent  or  dissent  by  deputies,  within  a  time 
limited,  sent  to  the  grand  council;  yet  so  as  this  their  judgment  declared 
shall  submit  to  the  greater  number  of  other  counties  or  commonalties,  and 
not  avail  them  to  any  exemption  of  themselves,  or  refusal  of  agreement  with 
the  rest,  as  it  may  in  any  of  the  United  Provinces,  being  sovereign  within 
itself,  ofltimes  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  that  union.  In  these  employ 
ments  they  may,  much  better  than  they  do  now,  exercise  and  sit  themselves 
till  their  lot  fall  to  be  chosen  into  the  grand  council,  according  as  their 
worth  and  merit  shall  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  people. 

As  for  controversies  that  shall  happen  between  men  of  several  counties, 
they  may  repair,  as  they  do  now,  to  the  capital  city,  or  any  other  more 
commodious,  indifferent  place,  and  equal  judges.  And  this  I  find  to  have 
been  practised  in  the  old  Athenian  Commonwealth,  reputed  the  first  and 
ancientest  place  of  civility  in  all  Greece ;  that  they  had  in  their  several 
cities  a  .peculiar,  in  Athens  a  common  government ;  and  their  right,  as  it 
bcfel  them,  to  the  administration  of  both.  They  should  have  here  also 
schools  and  academies  at  their  own  choice,  wherein  their  children  may  be 
bred  up  in  their  own  sight  to  all  learning  and  noble  education ;  not  in 
grammar  only,  but  in  all  liberal  arts  and  exercises.  This  would  soon 
spread  much  more  knowledge  and  civility,  yea,  religion,  through  all  parts 
of  the  land,  by  communicating  the  natural  heat  of  government  and  culture 
more  distributively  to  all  extreme  parts,  which  now  lie  numb  and  neglected, 
would  soon  make  the  whole  nation  more  industrious,  more  ingenious  at 
home ;  more  potent,  more  honourable  abroad.  To  this  a  free  common 
wealth  may  easily  assent ;  (nay,  the  parliament  hath  had  already  some  such 
thing  in  design  ;)  for  of  all  governments  a  commonwealth  aims  most  to  make 
the  people  flourishing,  virtuous,  noble,  and  high-spirited.  Monarchs  will 
never  permit ;  whose  aim  is  to  make  the  people  wealthy  indeed  perhaps, 
and  well  fleeced,  for  their  own  shearing,  and  the  .supply  of  regal  prodigality ; 
but  otherwise  softest,  basest,  viciousest,  servilest,  easiest  to  be  kept  under: 
and  not  only  in  fleece,  but  in  mind  also  sheepishest ;  and  will  have  all  the 
benches  of  judicature  annexed  to  the  throne,  as  a  gift  of  royal  grace,  that 
we  have  justice  done  us  ;  whenas  nothing  can  be  more  essential  to  the  free 
dom  of  a  people,  than  to  have  the  administration  of  justice,  and  all  public 
ornaments,  in  their  own  election,  and  within  their  own  bounds,  without 
long  travelling  or  depending  upon  remote  places  to  obtain  their  right,  or 
any  civil  accomplishment ;  so  it  be  not  supreme,  but  subordinate  to  the 
general  power  and  union  of  the  whole  republic.  In  which  happy  firmness, 
as  in  the  particular  above-mentioned,  we  shall  also  far  exceed  the  United 
Provinces,  by  having,  not  as  they,  (to  the  retarding  and  distracting  ofttimes 
of  their  counsels  or  urgentest  occasions,)  many  sovereignties  united  in  one 
commonwealth,  but  many  commonwealths  under  one  united  and  intrusted 
sovereignty.  Andxwhen  we  have  our  forces  by  sea  and  land,  either  of  a 
faithful  army,  or  a  settled  militia,  in  our  own  hands,  to  the  firm  establishing 
of  a  free  commonwealth,  public  accounts  under  our  own  inspection,  general 
laws  and  taxes,  with  their  causes  in  our  own  domestic  suffrages,  judicial 
laws,  offices,  and  ornaments  at  home  in  our  own  ordering  and  administra 
tion,  all  distinction  of  lords  and  commoners,  that  may  any  way  divide  or 
sever  the  public  interest,  removed  ;  what  can  a  perpetual  senate  have  then, 
wherein  to  grow  corrupt,  wherein  to  encroach  upon  us,  or  usurp  ?  or  if  they 
do,  wherein  to  be  formidable  ?  Yet  if  all  this  avail  not  to  remove  the  fear 
or  envy  of  a  perpetual  sitting,  it  may  be  easily  provided,  to  change  a  third 
part  of  them  yearly,  or  every  two  or  three  years,  as  was  above  mentioned  ; 
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or  that  it  be  at  those  times  in  the  people's  choice,  whether  they  will  change 
them,  or  renew  their  power,  as  they  shall  find  cause. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present :  few  words  will  save  us,  well  con 
sidered;  few  and  easy  things,  now  seasonably  done.  But  if  the  people  be 
so  affected  as  to  prostitute  religion  and  liberty  to  the  vain  and  groundless 
apprehension,  that  nothing  but  kingship  can  restore  trade,  not  remembering 
the  frequent  plagues  and  pestilences  that  then  wasted  this  city,  such  as 
through  God's  mercy  we  never  have  felt  since ;  and  that  trade  flourishes  no 
where  more  than  in  the  free  commonwealths  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  before  their  eyes  at  this  day;  yet  if  trade  be  grown  so  crav 
ing  and  importunate  through  the  profuse  living  of  tradesmen,  that  nothing 
can  support  it  but  the  luxurious  expenses  of  a  nation  upon  trifles  or  super 
fluities  ;  so  as  if  the  people  generally  should  betake  themselves  to  frugality, 
it  might  prove  a  dangerous  matter,  lest  tradesmen  should  mutiny  for  want 
of  trading;  and  that  therefore  we  must  forego  and  set  to  sale  religion,  liberty, 
honour,  safety,  all  concernments  divine  or  human,  to  keep  up  trading: 
if,  lastly,  after  all  this  light  among  us,  the  same  reason  shall  pass  for  cur 
rent,  to  put  our  necks  again  under  kingship,  as  was  made  use  of  by  the 
Jews  to  return  back  to  Egypt  and  to  the  worship  of  their  idol  queen,  be 
cause  they  falsely  imagined  that  they  then  lived  in  more  plenty  and  pros 
perity;  our  condition  is  not  sound  but  rotten,  both  in  religion  and  all  civil 
prudence  ;  and  will  bring  us  soon,  the  way  we  are  marching,  to  those  cala 
mities,  which  attend  "always  and  unavoidably  on  luxury,  all  national  judg 
ments  under  foreign  and  domestic  slavery  :  so  far  we  shall  be  from  mending 
our  condition  by  monarchising  our  government,  whatever  new  conceit  now 
possesses  us.  However,  with  all  hazard  I  have  ventured  what  I  thought 
my  duty  to  speak  in  season,  and  to  forewarn  my  countiy  in  time  ;  wherein 
I  doubt  not  but  there  be  many  wise  men  in  all  places  and  degrees,  but  am 
sorry  the  effects  of  wisdom  are  so  little  seen  among  us.  Many  circum 
stances  and  particulars  I  could  have  added  in  those  things  whereof  I  have 
spoken:  but  a  few  main  matters  now  put  speedily  in  execution,  will  suffice 
to  recover  us,  and  set  all  right ;  and  there  will  want  at  no  time  who  are 
good  at  circumstances ;  but  men  who  set  their  minds  on  main  matters,  and 
sufficiently  urge  them,  in  these  most  difficult  times  I  find  not  many.  What 
I  have  spoken,  is  the  language  of  that  which  is  not  called  amiss  "The 
good  old  Cause:"  if  it  seem  strange  to  any,  it  will  not  seem  more  strange, 
I  hope,  than  convincing  to  backsliders.  Thus  much  I  should  perhaps  have 
said,  though  I  were  sure  I  should  have  spoken  only  to  trees  and  stones; 
and  had  none  to  cry  to,  but  with  the  prophet,  "  0  earth,  earth,  earth !"  to 
tell  the  very  soil  itself,  what  her  perverse  inhabitants  are  deaf  to.  Nay, 
though  what  I  have  spoke  should  happen  (which  thou  suffer  not,  who  didst 
create  mankind  free !  nor  thou  next,  who  didst  redeem  us  from  being  ser 
vants  of  men !)  to  be  the  last  words  of  our  expiring  liberty.  But  I  trust  I 
shall  have  spoken  persuasion  to  abundance  of  sensible  and  ingenuous  men  ; 
to  some  perhaps,  whom  God  may  raise  to  these  stones  to  become  children 
of  reviving  liberty ;  and  may  reclaim,  though  they  seem  now  choosing  them 
a  captain  back  for  Egypt,  to  bethink  themselves  a  little,  and  consider 
whither  they  are  rushing ;  to  exhort  this  torrent  also  of  the  people,  not  to 
be  so  impetuous,  but  to  keep  their  due  channel ;  and  at  length  recovering 
and  uniting  their  better  resolutions,  now  that  they  see  already  how  open 
and  unbounded  the  insolence  and  rage  is  of  our  common  enemies,  to  stay 
these  ruinous  proceedings,  justly  and  timely  fearing  to  what  a  precipice  of 
destruction  the  deluge  of  this  epidemic  madness  would  hurry  us,  through 
the  general  defection  of  a  misguided  and  abused  multitude. 
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I  AFFIRMED  in  the  preface  of  a  late  discourse,  intitled,  "The  ready 
Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth,  and  the  Dangers  of  re-admitting 
Kingship  in  this  Nation,"  that  the  humour  of  returning  to  our  old  bondage 
was  instilled  of  late  by  some  deceivers ;  and  to  make  good,  that  what  I 
then  affirmed  was  not  without  just  ground,  one  of  those  deceivers  I  pre 
sent  here  to  the  people :  and  if  I  prove  him  not  such,  refuse  not  to  be  so 
accounted  in  his  stead. 

He  begins  in  his  epistle  to  the  General,*  and  moves  cunningly  for  a 
license  to  be  admitted  physician  both  to  church  and  state ;  then  sets  out 
his  practice  in  physical  terms,  "  a  wholesome  electuary  to  be  taken  every 
morning  next  our  hearts  ;"  tells  of  the  opposition  which  he  met  with  from 
the  college  of  state  physicians,  then  lays  before  you  his  drugs  and  ingredi 
ents  ;  "  Strong  purgatives  in  the  pulpit,  contempered  of  the  myrrh  of  mor 
tification,  the  aloes  of  confession  and  contrition,  the  rhubarb  of  restitution 
and  satisfaction ;"  a  pretty  fantastic  dose  of  divinity  from  a  pulpit  mounte 
bank,  not  unlike  the  fox,  that  turning  pedlar  opened  his  pack  of  ware  be 
fore  the  kid  ;  though  he  now  would  seem,  "  to  personate  the  good  Sama 
ritan,"  undertaking  to  "  describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  national 
malady,  and  to  prescribe  the  only  remedy ;"  which  how  he  performs,  we 
shall  quickly  see. 

First,  he  would  suborn  St.  Luke  as  his  spokesman  to  the  General,  pre 
suming,  it  seems,  "  to  have  had  as  perfect  understanding  of  things  from  the 
very  first,"  as  the  evangelist  had  of  his  gospel ;  that  the  General,  who 
hath  so  eminently  borne  his  part  in  the  whole  action,  "  might  know  the 
certainty  of  those  things"  better  from  him  a  partial  sequestered  enemy ;  foi 
so  he  presently  appears,  though  covertly,  and  like  the  tempter,  commencing 
his  address  with  an  impudent  calumny  and  affront  to  his  excellence,  that 
he  would  be  pleased  "  to  carry  on  what  he  had  so  happily  begun  in  the 
name  and  cause"  not  of  God  only,  which  we  doubt  not,  but  "  of  his 
anointed,"  meaning  the  late  king's  son ;  to  charge  him  most  audaciously 
and  falsely  with  the  renouncing  of  his  own  public  promises  and  declarations, 
both  to  the  parliament  and  the  army,  and  we  trust  his  actions  ere  long  will 
deter  such  insinuating  slanderers  from  thus  approaching  him  for  the  future 

*Monk. 
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But  the  General  may  well  excuse  him ;  for  the  Comforter  himself  scapes 
not  his  presumption,  avouched  as  falsely,  to  have  empowered  to  those  de 
signs  "  him  and  him  only,"  who  hath  solemnly  declared  the  contrary. 
What  fanatic,  against  whom  he  so  often  inveighs,  could  more  presumptu 
ously  affirm  whom  the  Comforter  hath  empowered,  than  this  anti-fanatic, 
as  he  would  be  thought  ? 

dfc*  000  r*o  ijAM:o 

THE  TEXT. 

fijjjDi/4s'fr 

Prov.  xxiv.  21. — My  son,  fear  God  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not  with  them, 
that  be  seditious ,  or  desirous  of  change,  &c. 

Letting  pass  matters  not  in  controversy,  I  come  to  the  main  drift  of  your 
sermon,  the  king;  which  word  here  is  either  to  signify  any  supreme  magis 
trate  or  else  your  latter  object  of  fear  is  not  universal,  belongs  not  at  all  to 
many  parts  of  Christendom,  that  have  no  king ;  and  in  particular  not  to  us. 
That  we  have  no  king  since  the  putting  down  of  kingship  in  this  common 
wealth,  is  manifest  by  this  last  parliament,  who,  to  the  time  of  their  dis 
solving,  not  only  made  no  address  at  all  to  any  king,  but  summoned  this 
next  to  come  by  the  writ  formerly  appointed  of  a  free  commonwealth,  with 
out  restitution  or  the  least  mention  of  any  kingly  right  or  power  ;  which  could 
not  be,  if  there  were  at  present  any  king  of  England.  The  main  part 
therefore  of  your  sermon,  if  it  mean  a  king  in  the  usual  sense,  is  either  im 
pertinent  and  absurd,  exhorting  your  auditory  to  fear  that  which  is  not ; 
or  if  king  here  be,  as  it  is  understood,  for  any  supreme  magistrate,  by  your 
own  exhortation  they  are  in  the  first  place  not  to  meddle  with  you,  as  being 
yourself  most  of  all  the  seditious  meant  here,  and  the  "  desirous  of  change," 
in  stirring  them  up  to  "fear  a  king,"  whom  the  present  government  takes 
no  notice  of. 

You  begin  with  a  vain  vision,  "  God  and  the  king  at  the  first  blush" 
(which  will  not  be  your  last  blush)  "  seeming  to  stand  in  your  text  like 
those  two  cherubims  on  the  mercy-seat,  looking  oft  each  other."  By  this 
similitude,  your  conceited  sanctuary,  worse  than  the  altar  of  Ahaz,  pat 
terned  from  Damascus,  degrades  God  to  a  cherub,  and  raises  your  king  to 
be  his  collateral  in  place,  notwithstanding  the  other  differences  you  put ; 
which  well  agrees  with  the  court-letters,  lately  published,  from  this  lord  to 
the  other  lord,  that  cry  him  up  for  no  less  than  angelical  and  celestial. 

Your  first  observation,  page  8,  is,  "  That  God  and  the  king  are  coupled 
in  the  text,  and  what  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  thus  firmly  combined,  we  may 
not,  we  must  not  dare  to  put  asunder;"  and  yourself  is  the  first  man  who 
puts  them  asunder  by  the  first  proof  of  your  doctrine  immediately  follow 
ing,  Judg.  vii.  20,  which  couples  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon,  a 
man  who  not  only  was  no  king,  but  refused  to  be  a  king  or  monarch,  when 
it  was  offered  him,  in  the  very  next  chapter,  ver.  22,  23,  "  I  will  not  rule 
over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you ;  the  Lord  shall  rule  over 
you."  Here  we  see,  that  this  worthy  heroic  deliverer  of  his  country 
thought  it  best  governed,  if  the  Lord  governed  it  in  that  form  of  a  free  j 
commonwealth,  which  they  then  enjoyed,  without  a  single  person.  And  ! 
thus  is  your  first  scripture  abused,  and  most  impertinently  cited,  nay, 
against  yourself,  to  prove,  that  "  kings  at  their  coronation  have  a  sword 
given  them,"  which  you  interpret  "  the  militia,  the  power  of  life  and  death 
put  into  their  hands,"  against  the  declared  judgment  of  our  parliaments,  j 
nay,  of  all  our  laws,  which  reserve  to  themselves  only  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  and  render  you  in  their  just  resentment  of  this  boldness  another 
Dr.  Manwaring. 
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Your  next  proof  is  as  false  and  frivolous,  "The  king,"  say  you,  "is 
God's  sword-bearer;"  true,  but  not  the  king  only  :  for  Gideon,  by  whom  you 
seek  to  prove  this,  neither  was  nor  would  be  a  king ;  and  as  you  yourself 
confess,  page  40,  "  There  be  divers  forms  of  government."  "  He  bears 
not  the  sword  in  vain,"  Rom.  xiii.  4 :  This  also  is  as  true  of  any  lawful 
rulers,  especially  supreme ;  so  that  "  Rulers,"  ver.  3,  and  therefore  this 
present  government,  without  whose  authority  you  excite  the  people  to  a 
king,  bear  the  sword  as  well  as  kings,  and  as  little  in  vain.  "They  fight 
against  God,  who  resist  his  ordinance,  and  go  about  to  wrest  the  sword  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  anointed."  This  is  likewise  granted  :  but  who  is  his 
anointed  ?  Not  every  king,  but  they  only  who  were  anointed  or  made  kings 
by  his  special  command ;  as  Saul,  David,  and  his  race,  which  ended  in 
the  Messiah,  (from  whom  no  kings  at  this  day  can  derive  their  title,)  Jehu, 
Cyrus,  and  if  any  other  were  by  name  appointed  by  him  to  some  particular 
service :  as  for  the  rest  of  kings,  all  other  supreme  magistrates  are  as  much 
the  Lord's  anointed  as  they ;  and  our  obedience  commanded  equally  to 
them  all ;  "for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God,"  Rom.  xiii.  1 :  and  we  are 
exhorted  in  the  gospel  to  obey  kings,  as  other  magistrates,  not  that  they 
are  called  any  where  the  Lord's  anointed,  but  as  they  are  the  "  Ordinance 
of  man,"  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  You  therefore  and  other  such  false  doctors,  preach 
ing  kings  to  your  auditory,  as  the  Lord's  only  anointed,  to  withdraw  peo 
ple  from  the  present  government,  by  your  own  text  are  self-condemned, 
and  not  to  be  followed,  not  to  be  "meddled  with,"  but  to  be  noted,  as 
most  of  all  others  the  "seditious  and  desirous  of  change." 

Your  third  proof  is  no  less  against  yourself.  Psal.  cv.  15,  "  Touch  not 
mine  anointed."  For  this  is  not  spoken  in  behalf  of  kings,  but  spoken  to 
reprove  kings,  that  they  should  not  touch  his  anointed  saints  and  servants, 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  the  verse  next  before  might  have  taught  you, 
he  reproved  kings  for  their  sakes,  saying,  "Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and 
do  my  prophets  no  harm ;"  according  to  that,  2  Cor.  i.  21,  "He  who  hath 
anointed  us,  is  God."  But  how  well  you  confirm  one  wrested  scripture 
with  another!  1  Sam.  viii.  7,  "They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  me  :" 
grossly  misapplying  these  words,  which  were  not  spoken  to  any  who  had 
"  resisted  or  rejected"  a  king,  but  to  them  who  much  against  the  will  of  God 
had  sought  a  king,  and  rejected  a  commonwealth,  wherein  they  might  have 
lived  happily  under  the  reign  of  God  only,  their  king.  Let  the  words  inter 
pret  themselves;  ver.  6,  7,  "But  the  thing  displeased  Samuel,  when  they 
said,  Give  us  a  king  to  judge  us:  and  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Lord.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people  in  all  that 
they  say  unto  thee  ;  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected 
me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them."  Hence  you  conclude,  "  so  indis 
soluble  is  the  conjunction  of  God  and  the  king."  0  notorious  abuse  of 
Scripture!  whenas you  should  have  concluded,  so  unwilling  was  God  to 
give  them  a  king,  so  wide  was  the  disjunction  of  God  from  a  king.  Is  this 
the  doctrine  you  boast  of,  to  be  "so  clear  in  itself,  and  like  a  mathematical 
principle,  that  needs  no  farther  demonstration  ?"  Bad  logic,  bad  mathe 
matics,  (for  principles  can  have  no  demonstration  at  all,)  but  worse  divinity. 
0  people  of  an  implicit  faith,  no  better  than  Romish,  if  these  be  thy  prime 
teachers,  who  to  their  credulous  audience  dare  thus  juggle  with  Scripture, 
to  allege  those  places  for  the  proof  of  their  doctrine,  which  are  the  plain 
refutation  :  and  this  is  all  the  Scripture  which  he  brings  to  confirm  his  point. 

The  rest  of  his  preachment  is  mere  groundless  chat,  save  here  and  there 
a  few  grains  of  corn  scattered  to  entice  the  silly  fowl  into  his  net,  interlaced 
here  and  there  with  some  human  reading,  though  slight,  and  not  without 
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geographical  and  historical  mistakes:  as  page  29,  Suevia  the  German  duke 
dom,  for  Suecia,  the  Northern  kingdom :  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  is  gene 
rally  understood  of  the  great  Alexander's  father  only,  made  contemporary, 
page  31,  with  T.  Quintus  the  Roman  commander,  instead  of  T.  Quintius, 
and  the  latter  Philip:  and  page  44,  Tully  cited  "in  his  third  oration  against 
Verres,"  to  say  of  him,  "  that  he  was  a  wicked  consul,"  who  never  was  a 
consul :  nor  "  Trojan  sedition  ever  portrayed"  by  that  verse  of  Virgil,  which 
you  cite  page  47,  as  that  of  Troy :  schoolboys  could  have  told  you,  that 
there  is  nothing  of  Troy  in  that  whole  portraiture,  as  you  call  it,  of  Sedition. 
These  gross  mistakes  may  justly  bring  in  doubt  your  other  loose  citations, 
and  that  you  take  them  up  somewhere  at  the  second  or  third  hand  rashly, 
and  without  due  considering. 

Nor  are  you  happier  in  the  relating  or  the  moralizing  your  fable,  "  The 
frogs"  (BEING  ONCE  A  FREE  NATION,  saith  the  fable)  "petitioned  Jupiter  for 
a  king:  he  tumbled  among  them  a  log:  they  found  it  insensible  ;  they  pe 
titioned  then  for  a  king  that  should  be  active ;  he  sent  them  a  crane"  (a 
STORK,  saith  the  fable)  "which  straight  fell  to  pecking  them  up."  This 
you  apply  to  the  reproof  of  them  who  desire  change :  whereas  indeed  the 
true  moral  shows  rather  the  folly  of  those  who  being  free  seek  a  king ; 
which  for  the  most  part  either  as  a  log  lies  heavy  on  his  subjects,  without 
doing  aught  worthy  of  his  dignity  and  the  charge  to  maintain  him,  or  as  a 
stork,  is  ever  pecking  them  up,  and  devouring  them. 

But  "  by  our  fundamental  laws,  the  king  is  the  highest  power,"  page  40. 
If  we  must  hear  mooting  and  law  lectures  from  the  pulpit,  what  shame  is 
it  for  a  doctor  of  divinity  not  first  to  consider,  that  no  law  can  be  funda 
mental,  but  that  which  is  grounded  on  the  light  of  nature  or  right  reason, 
commonly  called  moral  law :  which  no  form  of  government  was  ever 
counted,  but  arbitrary,  and  at  all  times  in  the  choice  of  every  free  people, 
or  their  representers.  This  choice  of  government  is  so  essential  to  their 
freedom,  that  longer  than  they  have  it,  they  are  not  free.  In  this  land  not' 
only  the  late  king  and  his  posterity,  but  kingship  itself,  hath  been  abrogated 
by  a  law ;  which  involves  wdth  as  good  reason  the  posterity  of  a  king  for 
feited  to  the  people,  as  that  law  heretofore  of  treason  against  the  king,  at 
tainted  the  children  with  the  father.  This  law  against  both  king  and  king 
ship  they  who  most  question,  do  not  less  question  all  enacted  without  the 
king  and  his  antiparliament  at  Oxford,  though  called  mongrel  by  himself. 
If  no  law  must  be  held  good,  but  what  passes  in  full  parliament,  then  surely 
in  exactness  of  legality  no  member  must  be  missing:  for  look  how  many 
are  missing,  so  many  counties  or  cities  that  sent  them  want  their  represent 
ers.  But  if,  being  once  chosen,  they  serve  for  the  whole  nation,  then  any 
number,  which  is  sufficient,  is  full,  and  most  of  all  in  times  of  discord,  ne 
cessity,  and  danger.  The  king  himself  was  bound  by  the  old  mode  of 
parliaments,  not  to  be  absent,  but  in  case  of  sickness,  or  some  extraordi 
nary  occasion,  and  then  to  leave  his  substitute  ;  much  less  might  any  mem 
ber  be  allowed  to  absent  himself.  If  the  king  then  and  many  of  the 
members  with  him,  without  leaving  any  in  his  stead,  forsook  the  parliament 
upon  a  mere  panic  fear,  as  was  at  that  time  judged  by  most  men,  and  to 
levy  war  against  them  that  sat,  should  they  wrho  were  left  sitting,  break  up, 
or  not  dare  enact  aught  of  nearest  and  presentest  concernment  to  public 
safety,  for  the  punctilio  wanting  of  a  full  number,  which  no  law-book  in 
such  extraordinary  cases  hath  determined  ?  Certainly  if  it  were  lawful  for 
them  to  fly  from  their  charge  upon  pretence  of  private  safety,  it  was  much 
more  lawful  for  these  to  set  and  act  in  their  trust  what  was  necessary  for 
the  public.  By  a  law  therefore  of  parliament,  and  of  a  parliament  that 
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iquered  both  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  all  their  enemies  in  England,  de 
fended  their  friends,  were  generally  acknowledged  for  a  parliament  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  kingship  was  abolished :  this  law  now  of  late  hath  been 
negatively  repealed  ;  yet  kingship  not  positively  restored,  and  I  suppose 
never  was  established  by  any  certain  law  in  this  land,  nor  possibly  could 
be :  for  how  could  our  forefathers  bind  us  to  any  certain  form  of  government, 
more  than  we  can  bind  our  posterity  ?  If  a  people  be  put  to  war  with  their 
king  for  his  misgovernment,  and  overcome  him,  the  power  is  then  undoubt 
edly  in  their  own  hands  how  they  will  be  governed.  The  war  was  granted 
just  by  the  king  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  last  treaty,  and  still  main 
tained  to  be  so  by  this  last  parliament,  as  appears  by  the  qualification  pre 
scribed  to  the  members  of  this  next  ensuing,  that  none  shall  be  elected,  who 
have  borne  arms  against  the  parliament  since  1641.  If  the  war  were  just, 
the  conquest  was  also  just  by  the  law  of  nations.  And  he  who  was  the 
chief  enemy,  in  all  right  ceased  to  be  the  king,  especially  after  captivity, 
by  the  deciding  verdict  of  war  ;•  and  royalty  with  all  her  laws  and  preten 
sions  yet  remains  in  the  victor's  power,  together  with  the  choice  of  our  fu 
ture  government.  Free  commonwealths  have  been  ever  counted  fittest  and 
properest  for  civil,  virtuous,  and  industrious,  nations,  abounding  with  pru- 
.dent  men  worthy  to  govern ;  monarchy  fittest  to  curb  degenerate,  corrupt, 
idle,  proud,  luxurious  people.  If  we  desire  to  be  of  the  former,  nothing 
better  for  us,  nothing  nobler  than  a  free  commonwealth  :  if  we  will  needs 
condemn  ourselves  to  be  of  the  latter,  despairing  of  our  own  virtue,  industry, 
and  the  number  of  our  able  men,  we  may  then,  conscious  of  our  own  un- 
worthiness  to  be  governed  better,  sadly  betake  us  to  our  befitting  thraldom  : 
yet  choosing  out  of  our  number  one  who  hath  best  aided  the  people,  and 
best  merited  against  tyranny,  the  space  of  a  reign  or  two  we  may  chance 
to  live  happily  enough,  or  tolerably.  But  that  a  victorious  people  should 
give  up  themselves  again  to  the  vanquished,  was  never  yet  heard  of,  seems 
rather  void  of  all  reason  and  good  policy,  and  will  in  all  probability  subject 
the  subduers  to  the  subdued,  will  expose  to  revenge,  to  beggary,  to  ruin, 
arid  perpetual  bondage,  the  victors  under  the  vanquished  :  than  which  what 
can  be  more  unworthy  ? 

From  misinterpreting  our  law,  you  return  to  do  again  the  same  with 
Scripture,  and  would  prove  the  supremacy  of  English  kings  from  1  Pet.  ii. 
13,  as  if  that  were  the  apostle's  work:  wherein  if  he  saith  that  "the  king 
is  supreme,"  he  speaks  so  of  him  but  as  an  "  ordinance  of  man,"  and  in 
respect  of  those  "  governors  that  are  sent  by  him,"  not  in  respect  of  par 
liaments,  which  by  the  law  of  this  land  are  his  bridle ;  in  vain  his  bridle, 
if  not  also  his  rider:  and  therefore  hath  not  only  co-ordination  with  him, 
which  you  falsely  call  seditious,  but  hath  superiority  above  him,  and  that 
neither  " against  religion,"  nor  "right  reason:"  no  nor  against  common 
law ;  for  our  kings  reigned  only  by  law.  But  the  parliament  is  above  all 
positive  law,  whether  civil  or  common,  makes  or  unmakes  them  both  ;  and 
still  the  latter  parliament  above  the  former,  above  all  the  former  lawgivers, 
then  certainly  above  all  precedent  laws,  entailed  the  crown  on  whom  it 
pleased  ;  and  as  a  great  lawyer  saith,  "  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute,  that 
it  cannot  be  confined  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds."  But 
your  cry  is,  no  parliament  without  a  king.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  never 
had  lawful  kings,  who  have  all  been  created  kings  either  by  such  parlia 
ments,  or  by  conquest :  if  by  such  parliaments,  they  are  in  your  allowance 
none  ;  if  by  conquest,  that  conquest  we  have  now  conquered.  So  that  as 
well  by  your  own  assertion  as  by  ours,  there  can  at  present  be  no  king. 
And  how  could  that  person  be  absolutely  supreme,  who  reigned,  not  under 
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law  only,  but  under  oath  of  his  good  demeanor,  given  to  the  people  at  his 
coronation,  ere  the  people  gave  him  his  crown  ?  and  his  principal  oath  was 
to  maintain  those  laws,  which  the  people  should  choose.  If  then  the  law 
itself,  much  more  he  who  was  but  the  keeper  and  minister  of  law,  was  in 
their  choice,  and  both  he  subordinate  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  sworn, 
and  our  sworn  allegiance  in  order  only  to  his  performance. 

You  fall  next  on  the  consistorian  schismatics ;  for  so  you  call  Presbyteri 
ans,  page  40,  and  judge  them  to  have  "enervated  the  king's  supremacy  by 
their  opinions  and  practice,  differing  in  many  things  only  in  terms  from 
popery  ;"  though  some  of  those  principles,  which  you  there  cite  concerning 
kingship,  are  to  be  read  in  Aristotle's  Politics,  long  ere  popery  was  thought 
on.  The  presbyterians  therefore  it  concerns  to  be  well  forewarned  of  you 
betimes ;  and  to  them  I  leave  you. 

As  for  your  examples  of  seditious  men,  page  54,  &c.  Cora,  Absalom, 
Zimri,  Sheba,  to  these  you  might  with  much  more  reason  have  added  your 
own  name,  who  "blow  the  trumpet  of  sedition"  from  your  pulpit  against 
the  present  government :  in  reward  whereof  they  have  sent  you  by  this  time, 
as  I  hear,  to  your  "  own  place,"  for  preaching  open  sedition,  while  you 
would  seem  to  preach  against  it. 

As  for  vour  Appendix  annexed  of  the  "Samaritan  revived,"  finding  it 
so  foul  a  libel  against  all  the  well-affected  of  this  land,  since  the  very  time 
of  ship-money,  against  the  whole  parliament,  both  lords  and  commons,  ex 
cept  those  that  fled  to  Oxford,  against  the  whole  reformed  church,  not  only 
in  England  and  Scotland,  but  all  over  Europe,  (in  comparison  whereof  you 
and  your  prelatical  party  are  more  truly  schismatics  and  sectarians,  nay, 
more  properly  fanatics  in  your  fanes  and  gilded  temples,  than  those  whom 
you  revile  by  those  names,)  and  meeting  with  no  more  Scripture  or  solid 
reason  in  your  "  Samaritan  wine  and  oil,"  than  hath  already  been  found 
sophisticated  and  adulterate,  I  leave  your  malignant  narrative,  as  needing 
no  other  confutation,  than  the  just  censure  already  passed  upon  you  by  the 
council  of  state. 
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0 

THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

THE  beginning  of  nations,  those  excepted  of  whom  sacred  books  have 
spoken,  is  to  this  day  unknown.  Nor  only  the  beginning,  but  the  deeds 
also  of  many  succeeding  ages,  yea,  periods  of  ages,  either  wholly  unknown, 
or  obscured  and  blemished  with  fables.  Whether  it  were  that  the  use  of 
letters  came  in  long  after,  or  were  it  the  violence  of  barbarous  inundations, 
or  they  themselves,  at  certain  revolutions  of  time,  fatally  decaying,  and  de 
generating  into  sloth  and  ignorance  ;  whereby  the  monuments  of  more  an 
cient  civility  have  been  some  destroyed,  some  lost.  Perhaps  disesteem  and 
contempt  of  the  public  affairs  then  present,  as  not  worth  recording,  might 
partly  be  in  cause.  Certainly  ofttimes  we  see  that  wise  men,  and  of  best 
ability,  have  foreborne  to  write  the  acts  of  their  own  days,  while  they  beheld 
with  a  just  loathing  and  disdain,  not  only  how  unworthy,  how  perverse, 
how  corrupt,  but  often  how  ignoble,  how  petty,  how  below  all  history,  the 
persons  and  their  actions  were  ;  who,  either  by  fortune  or  some  rude  elec 
tion,  had  attained,  as  a  sore  judgment  and  ignominy  upon  the  land,  to  have 
chief  sway  in  managing  the  commonwealth.  But  that  any  law,  or  super 
stition  of  our  philosophers,  the  Druids,  forbad  the  Britons  to  write  their 
memorable  deeds,  I  know  not  why  any  out  of  Csesar*  should  allege :  he 
indeed  saith,  that  their  doctrine  they  thought  not  lawful  to  commit  to  letters ; 
but  in  most  matters  else,  both  private  and  public,  among  which  well  may 
history  be  reckoned,  they  used  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  that  the  British 
Druids,  who  taught  those  in  Gaul,  would  be  ignorant  of  any  language 
known  and  used  by  their  disciples,  or  so  frequently  writing  other  things, 
and  so  inquisitive  into  highest,  would  for  want  of  recording  be  ever  chil 
dren  in  the  knowledge  of  times  and  ages,  is  not  likely.  Whatever  might 
be  the  reason,  this  we  find,  that  of  British  affairs,  from  the  first  peopling  of 
the  island  to  the  coming  of  Julius  CaBsar,  nothing  certain,  either  by  tradi 
tion,  history,  or  ancient  fame,  hath  hitherto  been  left  us.  That  which  we 
have  of  oldest  seeming,  hath  by  the  greater  part  of  judicious  antiquaries 
been  long  rejected  for  a  modern  fable. 

Nevertheless  there  being  others,  besides  the  first  supposed  author,  men 
not  unread,  nor  unlearned  in  antiquity,  who  admit  that  for  approved  story, 
which  the  former  explode  for  fiction ;  and  seeing  that  ofttimes  relations 
heretofore  accounted  fabulous  have  been  after  found  to  contain  in  them 
many  footsteps  and  reliques  of  something  true,  as  what  we  read  in  poets  of 
the  flood,  and  giants  little  believed,  till  undoubted  witnesses  taught  us,  that 

*  Cses.  1.  6. 
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all  was  not  feigned  ;  I  have  therefore  determined  to  bestow  the  telling  over 
even  of  these  reputed  tales ;  be  it  for  nothing  else  but  in  favour  of  our 
English  p«ts  and  rhetoricians,  who  by  their  art  will  know  how  to  use  them 
judiciously. 

I  might  also  produce  example,  as  Diodorus  among  the  Greeks,  Livy  and 
others  among  the  Latins,  Polydore  and  Virunnius  accounted  among  our 
own  writers.  But  I  intend  not  with  controversies  and  quotations  to  delay 
or  interrupt  the  smooth  course  of  history ;  much  less  t,o  argue  and  debate 
long  who  were  the  first  inhabitants,  with  what  probabilities,  what  authori 
ties  each  opinion  hath  been  upheld  ;  but  shall  endeavour  that  which  hitherto 
hath  been  needed  most,  with  plain  and  lightsome  brevity,  to  relate  well 
and  orderly  things  worth  the  noting,  so  as  may  best  instruct  and  benefit 
them  that  read.  Which,  imploring  divine  assistance,  that  it  may  redound 
to  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  the  British  nation,  I  now  begin. 

THAT  the  whole  earth  was  inhabited  before  the  flood,  and  to  the  utmost 
point  of  habitable  ground  from  those  effectual  words  of  God  in  the  creation, 
may  be  more  than  conjectured.  Hence  that  this  island  also  had  her  dwell 
ers,  her  affairs,  and  perhaps  her  stories,  even  in  that  old  world  those  many 
hundred  years,  with  much  reason  we  may  infer.  After  the  flood,  and  the 
dispersing  of  nations,  as  they  journeyed  leisurely  from  the  east,  Gomer  the 
eldest  son  of  Japhet,  and  his  offspring,  as  by  authorities,  arguments,  and 
affinity  of  divers  names  is  generally  believed,  were  the  first  that  peopled  all 
these  west  and  northern  climes.  But  they  of  our  own  writers,  who  thought 
they  had  done  nothing,  unless  with  all  circumstance  they  tell  us  when,  and 
who  first  set  foot  upon  this  island,  presume  to  name  out  of  fabulous  and 
counterfeit  authors  a  certain  Samothes  or  Dis,  a  fourth  or  sixth  son  of  Ja 
phet,  (who  they  make,  about  200  years  after  the  flood,  to  have  planted 
with  colonies,  first  the  continent  of  Celtica  or  Gaul,  and  next  this  island  ; 
thence  to  have  named  it  Samothea,)  to  have  reigned  here,  and  after  him 
lineally  four  kings,  Magus,  Saron,  Druis,  and  Bardus.  But  the  forged 
Berosus,  whom  only  they  have  to  cite,  no  where  mentions  that  either  he, 
or  any  of  those  whom  they  bring,  did  ever  pass  into  Britain,  or  send  their 
people  hither.  So  that  this  outlandish  figment  may  easily  excuse  our  not 
allowing  it  the  room  here  so  much  as  of  a  British  fable. 

That  which  follows,  perhaps  as  wide  from  truth,  though  seeming  less 
impertinent,  is,  that  these  Samotheans  under  the  reign  of  Bardus  wTere  sub 
dued  by  Albion,  a  giant,  son  of  Neptune ;  who  called  the  island  after  his 
own  name,  and  ruled  it  forty-four  years.  Till  at  length  passing  over  into 
Gaul,  in  aid  of  his  brother  Lestrygon,  against  whom  Hercules  was  hasting 
out  of  Spain  into  Italy,  he  was  there  slain  in  fight,  and  Bergion  also  his 
brother. 

Sure  enough  we  are,  that  Britain  hath  been  anciently  termed  Albion,  both 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And  Mela,  the  geographer,  makes  mention 
of  a  stony  shore  in  Languedoc,  where  by  report  such  a  battle  was  fought. 
)  The  rest,  as  his  giving  name  to  the  isle,  or  even  landing  here,  depends  al 
together  upon  late  surmises.  But  too  absurd,  and  too  unconscionably  gross 
is  that  fond  invention,  that  wafted  hither  the  fifty  daughters  of  a  strange 
Dioclesian  king  of  Syria  ;  brought  in,  doubtless,  by  some  illiterate  pretender 
to  something  mistaken  in  the  common  poetical  story  of  Danaus  king  of 
Argos,  while  his  vanity,  not  pleased  with  the  obscure  beginning  which 
truest  antiquity  affords  the  nation,  laboured  to  contrive  us  a  pedigree,  as  he 
thought,  more  noble.  These  daughters  by  appointment  of  Danaus  on  the 
marriage-night  having  murdered  all  their  husbands,  except  Linceus,  whom 
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his  wife's  loyalty  saved,  were  by  him,  at  the  suit  of  his  wife  their  sister,  not 
put  to  death,  but  turned  out  to  sea  in  a  ship  unmanned  ;  of  which  whole 
sex  they  had  incurred  the  hate :  and  as  the  tale  goes,  were  driven  on  this 
island.  Where  the  inhabitants,  none  but  devils,  as  some  write,  or  as 
others,  a  lawless  crew  left  here  by  Albion,  without  head  or  governor,  both 
entertained  them,  and  had  issue  by  them  a  second  breed  of  giants,  who 
tyrannized  the  isle,  till  Brutus  came. 

The  eldest  of  these  dames  in  their  legend  they  call  Albina ;  and  from 
thence,  for  which  cause  the  whole  scene  was  framed,  will  have  the  name 
Albion  derived.  Incredible  it  may  seem  so  sluggish  a  conceit  should  prove 
so  ancient,  as  to  be  authorized  by  the  elder  Ninnius,  reputed  to  have  lived 
above  a  thousand  years  ago.  This  I  find  not  in  him :  but  that  Histion, 
sprung  of  Japhet,  had  four  sons ;  Francus,  Romanus,  Alemannus,  and 
Britto,  of  whom  the  Britains  ;*  as  true,  I  believe,  as  that  those  other  na 
tions,  whose  names  are  resembled,  came  of  the  other  three  ;  if  these  dreams 
give  not  just  occasion  to  call  in  doubt  the  book  itself,  which  bears  that  title. 

Hitherto  the  things  themselves  have  given  us  a  warrantable  dispatch  to 
run  them  soon  over.  But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with  the  whole  pro 
geny  of  kings,  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Ca3sar,  we  cannot  so  easily  be  dis 
charged  ;  descents  of  ancestry  long  continued,  laws  and  exploits  not  plainly 
seeming  to  be  borrowed,  or  devised,  which  on  the  common  belief  have 
wrought  no  small  impression ;  defended  by  many,  denied  utterly  by  few. 
For  what  though  Brutus  and  the  whole  Trojan  pretence  were  yielded  up  ; 
(seeing  they  who  first  devised  to  bring  us  from  some  noble  ancestor,  were 
content  at  first1  with  Brutus  the  consul;  till  better  invention,  although  not 
willing  to  forego  the  name,  taught  them  to  remove  it  higher  into  a  more  fa 
bulous  age,  and  by  the  same  remove  lighting  on  the  Trojan  tales  in  affec 
tion  to  make  the  Briton  of  one  original  with  the  Roman,  pitched  there ;) 
yet  those  old  and  inborn  names  of  successive  kings,  never  any  to  have  been 
real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least  some  part  of  what  so  long  hath 
been  remembered,  cannot  be  thought  without  too  strict  an  incredulity. 

For  these,  and  those  causes  above  mentioned,  that  which  hath  received 
approbation  from  so  many,  I  have  chosen  not  to  omit.  Certain  or  uncer- 
lin,  be  that  upon  the  credit  of  those  whom  I  must  follow ;  so  far  as  keeps 
aloof  from  impossible  and  absurd,  attested  by  ancient  writers  from  books 
more  ancient,  I  refuse  not,  as  the  due  and  proper  subject  of  story.  The 
principal  author  is  well  known  to  be  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ;  what  he  was, 
and  whence  his  authority,  who  in  his  age,  or  before  him,  have  delivered 
the  same  matter,  and  such  like  general  discourses,  will  better  stand  in  a 
treatise  by  themselves.  Allf  of  them  agree  in  this,  that  Brutus  was  the  son 
of  Silvius ;  he  of  Ascanius ;  whose  father  was  Eneas,  a  Trojan  prince,  who 
at  the  burning  of  that  city,  with  his  son  Ascanius,  and  a  collected  number 
that  escaped,  after  long  wandering  on  the  sea,  arrived  in  Italy.  Where  at 
length  by  the  assistance  of  Latirius  king  of  Latiam,  who  had  given  him  his 
daughter  Lavinia,  he  obtained  to  succeed  in  that  kingdom,  and  left  it  to 
Ascanius,  whose  son  Silvius  (though  Roman  histories  deny  Silvius  to  be 
the  son  of  Ascanius)  had  married  secretly  a  niece  of  Lavinia. 

She  being  with  child,  the  matter  became  known  to  Ascanius.  Who 
commanding  his  "  magicians  to  inquire  by  art,  what  sex  the  maid  had  con 
ceived,"  had  answer,  "  that  it  was  one  who  should  be  the  death  of  both 
his  parents ;  and  banished  for  the  fact,  should  after  all,  in  a  far  country, 
attain  the  highest  honour."  The  prediction  failed  not,  for  in  travail  the 

*  Hollinshed.  f  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Matthew  of  Westminster. 
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mother  died.  And  Brutus  (the  child  was  so  called)  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
attending  his  father  to  the  chase,  with  an  arrow  unfortunately  killed  him. 

Banished  therefore  by  his  kindred,  he  retires  into  Greece.  Where  meet 
ing  with  the  race  of  Helenus  king  Priam's  son,  held  there  in  servile  condi 
tion  by  Pandrasus  then  king,  with  them  he  abides.  For  Pyrrhus,  in  re 
venge  of  his  father  slain  at  Troy,  had  brought  thither  with  him  Helenus, 
and  many  others  into  servitude.  There  Brutus  among  his  own  stock  so 
thrives  in  virtue  and  in  arms,  as  renders  him  beloved  to  kings  and  great 
captains  above  all  the  youth  of  that  land.  Whereby  the  Trojans  not  only 
began  to  hope,  but  secretly  to  move  him,  that  he  would  lead  them  the  way 
to  liberty.  They  allege  their  numbers,  and  the  promised  help  of  Assaracus 
a  noble  Greekish  youth,  by  the  mother's  side  a  Trojan ;  whom  for  that 
cause  his  brother  went  about  to  dispossess  of  certain  castles  bequeathed 
him  by  his  father.  Brutus  considering  both  the  forces  offered  him,  and  the 
strength  of  those  holds,  not  unwillingly  consents. 

First  therefore  having  fortified  those  castles,  he  with  Assaracus  and  the 
whole  multitude  betake  them  to  the  woods  and  hills  as  the  safest  place  from 
whence  to  expostulate  ;  and  in  the  name  of  all  sends  to  Pandrasus  this  mes 
sage,  "  That  the  Trojans  holding  it  unworthy  their  ancestors  to  serve  in  a 
foreign  kingdom  had  retreated  to  the  woods ;  choosing  rather  a  savage  life 
than  a  slavish :  if  that  displeased  him,  that  then  with  his  leave  they  might 
depart  to  some  other  soil." 

As  this  may  pass  with  good  allowance  that  the  Trojans  might  be  many 
in  these  parts,  (for  Helenus  was  by  Pyrrhus  made  king  of  the  Chaonians, 
and  the  sons  of  Pyrrhus  by  Andromache  Hector's  wijfe,  could  not  but  be 
powerful  through  all  Epirus,)  so  much  the  more  it  may  be  doubted,  how 
these  Trojans  could  be  thus  in  bondage,  where  they  had  friends  and  coun 
trymen  so  potent.  But  to  examine  these  things  with  diligence,  were  but 
to  confute  the  fables  of  Britain,  with  the  fables  of  Greece  or  Italy :  for  of 
this  age,  what  wre  have  to  say,  as  well  concerning  most  other  countries,  as 
this  island,  is  equally  under  question.  Be  how  it  will,  Pandrasus  not  ex 
pecting  so  bold  a  message  from  the  sons  of  captives,  gathers  an  army ; 
and  marching  towards  the  woods,  Brutus  who  had  notice  of  his  approach 
nigh  to  the  town  called  Sparatinum,  (I  know  not  what  town,  but  certain 
of  no  Greek  name,)  over  night  planting  himself  there  with  good  part  of  his 
men,  suddenly  sets  upon  him,  and  with  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  pursues 
him  to  the  passage  of  a  river,  which  mine  author  names  Akalon,  meaning 
perhaps  Achelous  or  Acheron ;  where  at  the  ford  he  overlays  them  afresh. 
This  victory  obtained,  and  a  sufficient  strength  left  in  Sparatinum,  Brutus 
with  Antigonus,  the  king's  brother,  and  his  friend  Anacletus,  whom  he  had 
taken  in  the  fight,  returns  to  the  residue  of  his  friends  in  the  thick  woods; 
while  Pandrasus  with  all  speed  recollecting,  besieges  the  town.  Brutus  to 
relieve  his  men  besieged,  who  earnestly  called  him,  distrusting  the  suffi 
ciency  of  his  force,  bethinks  himself  of  this  policy.  Calls  to  him  Anacletus, 
and  threatening  instant  death  else,  both  to  him  and  his  friend  Antigonus, 
enjoins  him,  that  he  should  go  at  the  second  hour  of  night  to  the  Greekish 
leagre,  and  tell  the  guards  he  had  brought  Antigonus  by  stealth  out  of  pri 
son  to  a  certain  woody  vale,  unable  through  the  weight  of  his  fetters  to 
move  him  further,  entreating  them  to  come  speedily  and  fetch  him  in. — 
Anacletus  to  save  both  himself  and  his  friend  Antigonus  swears  this,  and  at  a 
fit  hour  sets  on  alone  toward  the  camp  ;  is  met,  examined,  and  at  last  unques 
tionably  known.  To  wrhom,  great  profession  of  fidelity  first  made,  he 
frames  his  tale,  as  had  been  taught  him ;  and  they  now  fully  assured,  with 
a  credulous  rashness  leaving  their  stations,  fared  accordingly  by  the  am- 
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bush  that  there  awaited  them.  Forthwith  Brutus  divided  his  men  into 
three  parts,  leads  on  in  silence  to  the  camp ;  commanding  first  each  part  at 
a  several  place  to  enter,  and  forbear  execution,  till  he  with  his  squadron 
possessed  of  the  king's  tent,  gave  signal  to  them  by  trumpet.  The  sound 
whereof  no  sooner  heard,  but  huge  havoc  begins  upon  the  sleeping  and 
unguarded  enemy,  whom  the  besieged  also  now  sallying  forth,  on  the  other 
side  assail.  Brutus  the  while  had  special  care  to  seize  and  secure  the  king's 
person  ;  whose  life  still  within  his  custody,  he  knew  was  the  surest  pledge 
to  obtain  what  he  should  demand.  Day  appearing,  he  enters  the  town, 
there  distributes  the  king's  treasury,  and  leaving  the  place  better  fortified, 
returns  with  the  king  his  prisoner  to  the  woods.  Straight  the  ancient  and 
grave  men  he  summons  to  council,  what  they  should  now  demand  of  the  king. 

After  long  debate  Mempricius,  one  of  the  gravest,  utterly  dissuading 
them  from  thought  of  longer  stay  in  Greece,  unless  they  meant  to  be  delu 
ded  with  a  subtle  peace,  and  the  awaited  revenge  of  those  whose  friends 
they  had  slain,  advises  them  to  demand  first  the  king's  eldest  daughter  In- 
nogen  in  marriage  to  their  leader  Brutus  with  a  rich  dowry,  next  shipping, 
money,  and  fit  provision  for  them  all  to  depart  the  land. 

This  resolution  pleasing  best,  the  king  now  brought  in,  and  placed  in  a 
high  seat,  is  briefly  told,  that  on  these  conditions  granted,  he  might  be  free; 
not  granted  he  must  prepare  to  die. 

Pressed  with  fear  of  death,  the  king  readily  yields  ;  especially  to  bestow 
his  daughter  on  whom  he  confessed  so  noble  and  so  valiant:  offers  them 
also  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom,  if  they  like  to  stay ;  if  not,  to  be  their 
hostage  himself,  till  he  had  made  good  his  word. 

The  marriage  therefore  solemnized,  and  shipping  from  all  parts  got  to 
gether,  the  Trojans  in  a  fleet,  no  less  written  than  three  hundred  four  and 
twenty  sail,  betake  them  to  the  wide  sea :  where  with  a  prosperous  course, 
two  days  and  a  night  bring  them  on  a  certain  island  long  before  dispeopled 
and  left  waste  by  sea-rovers,  the  name  whereof  was  then  Leogecia,  now 
unknown.  They  who  were  sent  out  to  discover,  came  at  length  to  a  ruined 
city,  where  was  a  temple  and  image  of  Diana  that  gave  oracles :  but  not 
meeting  first  or  last,  save  wild  beasts,  they  return  with  this  notice  to  their 
ships ;  wishing  their  general  would  inquire  of  that  oracle  what  voyage  to 
pursue. 

Consultation  had,  Brutus  taking  with  him  Gerion  his  diviner,  and  twelve 
of  the  ancientest,  with  wanton  ceremonies  before  the  inward  shrine  of  the 
goddess,  in  verse  (as  it  seems  the  manner  was)  utters  his  request,  "  Diva 
potens  nemorum,"  &c. 

Goddess  of  shades,  and  huntress,  who  at  will 
Walk'st  on  the  rolling  sphere,  and  through  the  deep 
On  thy  third  reign  the  earth  look  now,  and  tell 
What  land,  what  seat  of  rest  thou  bid'st  me  seek, 
What  certain  seat,  where  I  may  worship  thee 
For  aye,  with  temples  vow'd,  and  virgin  choirs. 

To  whom  sleeping  before  the  altar,  Diana  in  a  vision  that  night  thus  an 
swered,  "  Brute  sub  occasum  solis,"  &c. 

Brutus,  far  to  the  west,  in  th'  ocean  wide, 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Gaul,  a  land  there  lies, 
Seagirt  it  lies,  where  giants  dwelt  of  old, 
Now  void,  it  fits  thy  people  j  thither  bend 
Thy  course,  there  shall  thou  find  a  lasting  seat, 
Where  to  thy  sons  another  Troy  shall  rise ; 
And  kings  be  born  of  thee,  whose  dreaded  might 
Shall  awe  the  world,  and  conquer  nations  bold. 

VOL.  II.  26 
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These  verses  originally  Greek,  were  put  in  Latin,  saith  Virunnius,  by 
Gildas  a  British  poet  and  him  to  have  lived  under  Claudius.  Which 
granted  true,  adds  much  to  the  antiquity  of  this  fable  ;  and  indeed  the  Latin 
verses  are  much  better,  than  of  the  age  for  Geoffrey  ap  Arthur,  unless  per 
haps  Joseph  of  Exeter,  the  only  smooth  poet  of  those  times,  befriended  him. 
In  this,  Diana  overshot  her  oracle  thus  ending,  "  Ipsis  totius  tense  subditus 
orbis  erit,"  That  to  the  race  of  Brute,  kings  of  this  island,  the  whole  earth 
shall  be  subject. 

But  Brutus,  guided  now,  as  he  thought,  by  divine  conduct,  speeds  him  to 
wards  the  west ;  and  after  some  encounters  on  the  Afric  side,  arrives  at  a  place 
on  the  Tyrrhene  sea ;  where  he  happens  to  find  the  race  of  those  Trojans, 
who  with  Antenor  came  into  Italy;  and  Corineus,  a  man  much  famed,  was 
their  chief:  though  by  surer  authors  it  be  reported,  that  those  Trojans  with 
Antenor  were  seated  on  the  other  side  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  not  the 
Tyrrhene  shore.  But  these  joining  company,  and  past  the  Herculean  Pil 
lars,  at  the  mouth  of  Ligeris  in  Aquitania  cast  anchor :  where  after  some 
discovery  made  of  the  place,  Corineus,  hunting  nigh  the  shore  with  his 
men,  is  by  messengers  of  the  king  Goffarius  Pictus  met,  and  questioned 
about  his  errand  there.  Who  not  answering  to  their  mind,  Imbertus,  one  | 
of  them,  lets  fly  an  arrow  at  Corineus,  which  he  avoiding,  slays  him  :  and  j 
the  Pictavian  himself  hereupon  levying  his  whole  force,  is  overthrown  by 
Brutus  and  Corineus ;  who  with  the  battle-axe  which  he  was  wont  to  ma 
nage  against  the  Tyrrhene  giants,  is  said  to  have  done  marvels.  But  Gof 
farius  having  drawn  to  his  aid  the  whole  country  of  Gaul,  at  that  time 
governed  by  twelve  kings,  puts  his  fortune  to  a  second  trial ;  wherein  the 
Trojans,  overborne  by  multitude,  are  driven  back,  and  besieged  in  their 
own  camp,  which  by  good  foresight  was  strongly  situate.  Whence  Brutus 
unexpectedly  issuing  out,  and  Corineus  in  the  meanwhile,  whose  device  it 
was,  assaulting  them  behind  from  a  wood,  where  he  had  conveyed  his  men 
the  night  before :  the  Trojans  are  again  victors,  but  with  the  loss  of  Turon 
a  valiant  nephew  of  Brutus:  whose  ashes,  left  in  that  place,  gave  name  to 
the  city  of  Tours,  built  there  by  the  Trojans.  Brutus  finding  now  his 
powers  much  lessened,  and  this  yet  not  the  place  foretold  him,  leaves  Aqui- 1 
tain,  and  with  an  easy  course  arriving  at  Totness  in  Devonshire,  quickly  | 
perceives  here  to  be  the  promised  end  of  his  labours. 

The  island,  not  yet  Britain  but  Albion,  was  in  a  manner  desert  and  in-  j 
hospitable ;  kept  only  by  a  remnant  of  giants,  whose  excessive  force  and 
tyranny  had  consumed  the  rest.     Them  Brutus  destroys,  and  to  his  people  < 
divides  the  land,  which  with  some  reference  to  his  own  name  he  thence- j 
forth  calls  Britain.     To  Corineus,  Cornwall,  as  now  we  call  it,  fell  by  lot ; 
the  rather  by  him  liked,  for  that  the  hugest  giants  in  rocks  and  caves  were 
said  to  lurk  still  there ;  which  kind  of  monsters  to  deal  with  was  his  old 
exercise. 

And  here  with  leave  bespoken  to  recite  a  grand  fable,  though  dignified  I 
by  our  best  poets:  while  Brutus,  on  a  certain  festival  day  solemnly  kept  onj 
that  shore,  where  he  first  landed,  was  with  the  people  in  great  jollity  and 
mirth,  a  crew  of  these  savages  breaking  in  upon  them,  began  on  a  sudden' 
another  sort  of  game,  than  at  such  a  meeting  was  expected.  But  at  length 
by  many  hands  overcome,  Goemagog  the  hugest,  in  height  twelve  cubits, 
is  reserved  alive,  that  with  him  Corineus,  who  desired  nothing  more,  might 
try  his  strength  ;  whom  in  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  aloft,  with  a  terrible 
hug  broke  three  of  his  ribs :  nevertheless  Corineus  enraged,  heaving  him 
up  by  main  force,  and  on  his  shoulders  bearing  him  to  the  next  high  roc" 
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threw  him  headlong,  all  shattered,  into  the  sea,  and  left  his  name  on  the 
cliff,  called  ever  since  Langoemagog,  which  is  to  say,  the  giant's  leap. 

After  this,  Brutus  in  a  chosen  place  builds  Troja  Nova,  changed  in  time 
to  Trinovantum,  now  London:  and  began  to  enact  laws;  Heli  being  then 
high  priest  in  Judsea :  and  having  governed  the  whole  isle  twenty-four 
years,  died,  and  was  buried  in  his  new  Troy.  His  three  sons,  Locrine, 
Albanact,  and  Camber,  divide  the  land  by  consent.  Locrine  had  the  mid 
dle  part  Loegria ;  Camber  possessed  Cambria,  or  Wales ;  Albanact,  Albania, 
now  Scotland.  But  he  in  the  end  by  Humber  king  of  the  Hunds,  who 
with  a  fleet  invaded  that  land,  was  slain  in  fight,  and  his  people  drove  back 
into  Loegria.  Locrine  and  his  brother  go  out  against  Humber ;  who  now- 
marching  onward,  was  by  them  defeated,  and  in  a  river  drowned,  which  to 
this  day  retains  his  name.  Among  the  spoils  of  his  camp  and  navy,  were 
found  certain  young  maids,  and  Estrildis  above  the  rest,  passing  fair,  the 
daughter  of  a  king  in  Germany  ;  from  whence  Humber,  as  he  went  wasting 
the  sea  coast,  had  led  her  captive :  whom  Locrine,  though  before  contracted 
to  the  daughter  of  Corineus,  resolves  to  marry.  But  being  forced  and 
threatened  by  Corineus,  whose  authority  arid  power  he  feared,  Gueridolen 
the  daughter  he  yields  to  marry,  but  in  secret  loves  the  other:  and  ofttimes 
retiring,  as  to  some  private  sacrifice,  through  vaults  and  passages  made 
under  ground,  and  seven  years  thus  enjoying  her,  had  by  her  a  daughter 
equally  fair,  whose  name  was  Sabra.  But  when  once  his  fear  was  off  by 
the  death  of  Corineus,  not  content  with  secret  enjoyment,  divorcing  Guen- 
dolen,  he  makes  Estrildes  now  his  queen.  Guendolen,  all  in  a  rage,  de 
parts  into  Cornwall,  where  Madan,  the  son  she  had  by  Locrine,  was  hitherto 
brought  up  by  Corineus  his  grandfather.  And  gathering  an  army  of  her 
father's  friends  and  subjects,  gives  battle  to  her  husband  by  the  river  Sture ; 
wherein  Locrine,  shot  with  an  arrow,  ends  his  life.  But  not  so  ends  the 
fury  of  Guendolen  ;  for  Estrildis,  and  her  daughter  Sabra,  she  throws  into  a 
river :  and,  to  leave  a  monument  of  revenge,  proclaims  that  the  stream  be 
thenceforth  called  after  the  damsel's  name ;  which,  by  length  of  time,  is 
changed  now  to  Sabrina,  or  Severn. 

Fifteen  years  she  governs  in  behalf  of  her  son ;  then  resigning  to  him  at 
age,  retires  to  her  father's  dominion.  This,  saith  my  author,  was  in  the 
days  of  Samuel.  Madan  hath  the  praise  to  have  well  and  peacefully  ruled 
the  space  of  forty  years,  leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  Mempricius,  and 
Malirn.  Mempricius  had  first  to  do  with  the  ambition  of  his  brother, 
aspiring  to  share  with  him  in  the  kingdom  ;  whom  therefore,  at  a  meeting 
to  compose  matters,  with  a  treachery,  which  his  cause  needed  not,  he  slew. 

Nor  was  he  better  in  the  sole  possession,  whereof  he  could  so  ill  endure 
a  partner,  killing  his  nobles,  and  those  especially  next  to  succeed  him ; 
till  lastly,  given  over  to  unnatural  lust,  in  the  twentieth  of  his  reign,  hunting 
in  a  forest,  he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 

His  son  Ebranc,  a  man  of  mighty  strength  and  stature,  reigned  forty 
years.  He  first,  after  Brutus,  wasted  Gaul ;  and  returning  rich  and  pros 
perous,  builded  Caerebranc,  now  York ;  in  Albania,  Alclud,  Mount  Agned, 
or  the  Castle  of  Maidens,  now  Edinburg.  He  had  twenty  sons  and  thirty 
daughters  by  twenty  wives.  His  daughters  he  sent  to  Silvius  Alba  into 
Italy,  who  bestowed  them  on  his  peers  of  the  Trojan  line.  His  sons,  under 
the  leading  of  Assaracus  their  brother,  won  them  lands  and  signiories  in 
Germany ;  thence  called  from  these  brethren,  Germania ;  a  derivation  too 
hastily  supposed,  perhaps  before  the  word  Germanus,  or  the  Latin  tongue 
was  in  use.  Some  who  have  described  Henault,  as  Jacobus  Bergamas,  and 
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Lassabeus,  are  cited  to  affirm,  that  Ebranc,  in  his  war  there,  was  by  Brun- 
chilclis,  lord  of  Henault,  put  to  the  worse. 

Brutus,  therefore,  surnamed  Greenshield,  succeeding,  to  repair  his  father's 
losses,  as  the  same  Lessabeus  reports,  fought  a  second  battle  in  Henault, 
with  Brunchild,  at  the  mouth  of  Scaldis,  and  encamped  on  the  river  Hania. 
Of  which  our  Spencer  also  thus  sings : 

Let  Scaldis  tell,  and  let  tell  Hania, 
And  let  the  marsh  of  Esthambruges  tell 
What  colour  were  their  waters  that  same  day, 
And  all  the  moor  'twixt  Elversham  and  Dell. 
With  blood  of  Henalois,  which  therein  fell; 
How  oft  that  day  did  sad  Brunchildis  see 
The  Greenshield  dyed  in  dolorous  vermeil,  &c. 

But  Renault,  and  Brunchild,  and  Greenshield,  seem  newer  names  than 
for  a  story  pretended  thus  ancient. 

Him  succeeded  Leil,  a  maintainer  of  peace  and  equity;  but  slackened 
in  his  latter  end,  whence  arose  some  civil  discord.  He  built,  in  the  North, 
Cairliel  ;*  and  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Rudhuddibras,  or  Hudibras,  appeasing  the  commotions  which  his  father 
could  not,  founded  Caerkeynt  or  Canterbury,  Caerguent  or  Winchester,  and 
Mount  Paladur,  now  Septonia  or  Shaftesbury :  but  this  by  others  is  con 
tradicted. 

Bladud  his  son  built  Caerbadus  or  Bath,  and  those  medical  waters  he 
dedicated  to  Minerva ;  in  whose  temple  there  he  kept  fire  continually 
burning.  He  was  a  man  of  great  invention,  and  taught  necromancy ;  till 
having  made  him  wings  to  fly,  he  fell  down  upon  the  temple  of  Apollo  in 
Trinovant,  and  so  died  after  twenty  year's  reign. 

Hitherto,  from  father  to  son,  the  direct  line  hath  run  on :  but  Leir,  who 
next  reigned,  had  only  three  daughters,  and  no  male  issue :  governed 
laudably,  and  built  Caerleir,  now  Leicester,  on  the  bank  of  Sora.  But  at 
last,  falling  through  age,  he  determines  to  bestow  his  daughters,  and  so 
among  them  to  divide  his  kingdom.  Yet  first,  to  try  which  of  them  loved 
him  best,  (a  trial  that  might  have  made  him,  had  he  known  as  wisely  how 
to  try,  as  he  seemed  to  know  how  much  the  trying  behooved  him,)  he 
resolves  a  simple  resolution,  to  ask  them  solemnly  in  order;  and  which  of 
them  should  profess  largest,  her  to  believe.  Gonorill  the  eldest,  appre 
hending  too  well  her  father's  weakness,  makes  answer,  invoking  Heaven, 
"  That  she  loved  him  above  her  soul."  "  Therefore,"  quoth  the  old  man, 
overjoyed,  "  since  thou  so  honourest  my  declining  age,  to  thee  and  the 
husband  whom  thou  shalt  choose,  I  give  the  third  part  of  my  realm."  So  fair 
a  speeding,  for  a  few  words  soon  uttered,  was  to  Regan,  the  second,  ample 
instruction  what  to  say.  She,  on  the  same  demand,  spares  no  protesting; 
and  the  gods  must  witness,  that  otherwise  to  express  her  thoughts  she  knew 
not,  but  that  "  She  loved  him  above  all  creatures;"  and  so  receives  an 
equal  reward  with  her  sister.  But  Cordeilla,  the  youngest,  though  hitherto 
best  loved,  and  now  before  her  eyes  the  rich  and  present  hire  of  a  little 
easy  soothing,  the  danger  also,  and  the  loss  likely  to  betide  plain  dealing,' 
yet  moves  not  from  the  solid  purpose  of  a  sincere  and  virtuous  answer. 
"  Father,"  saith  she,  "  my  love  towards  you  is  as  my  duty  bids :  what  should 
a  father  seek,  what  can  a  child  promise  more  ?  They,  who  pretend  beyond! 
this,  flatter."  When  the  old  man,  sorry  to  hear  this,  and  wishing  her  to! 
recall  those  words,  persisted  asking;  with  a  loyal  sadness  at  her  father's 


*  Called  now  Carlisle. 
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infirmity,  but  something,  on  the  sudden,  harsh,  and  glancing  rather  at  her 
sisters  than  speaking  her  own  mind,  "  Two  ways  only,"  saith  she,  "  I  have 
to  answer  what  you  require  me :  the  former,  your  command  is,  I  should 
recant;  accept  then  this  other  which  is  left  me ;  look  how  much  you  have, 
so  much  is  your  value,  and  so  much  I  love  you."  "  Then  hear  thou," 
quoth  Leir,  now  all  in  passion,  "  what  thy  ingratitude  hath  gained  thee ; 
because  thou  hast  not  reverenced  thy  aged  father  equal  to  thy  sisters,  part 
in  my  kingdom,  or  what  else  is  mine,  reckon  to  have  none."  And,  with 
out  delay,  gives  in  marriage  his  other  daughters,  Gonorill  to  Maglaunus 
duke  of  Albania,  Regan  to  Henninus  duke  of  Cornwall ;  with  them  in 
present  half  his  kingdom ;  the  rest  to  follow  at  his  death.  In  the  mean 
while,  fame  was  not  sparing  to  divulge  the  wisdom  and  other  graces  of 
Cordeilla,  insomuch  that  Aganippus,  a  great  king  in  Gaul,  (however  he 
came  by  his  Greek  name,  not  found  in  any  register  of  French  kings,)  seeks 
her  to  wife ;  and  nothing  altered  at  the  loss  of  her  dowry,  receives  her 
gladly  in  such  manner  as  she  was  sent  him.  After  this,  King  Leir,  more 
and  more  drooping  with  years,  became  an  easy  prey  to  his  daughters  and 
their  husbands ;  who  now,  by  daily  encroachment,  had  seized  the  whole 
kingdom  into  their  hands :  and  the  old  king  is  put  to  sojourn  with  his 
eldest  daughter  attended  only  by  threescore  knights.  But  they  in  a  short 
while  grudged  at,  as  too  numerous  and  disorderly  for  continual  guests,  are 
reduced  to  thirty.  Not  brooking  that  affront,  the  old  king  betakes  him  to 
his  second  daughter:  but  there  also,  discord  soon  arising  between  the 
servants  of  differing  masters  in  one  family,  five  only  are  suffered  to  attend 
him.  Then  back  again  he  returns  to  the  other;  hoping  that  she  his  eldest 
could  not  but  have  more  pity  on  his  gray  hairs :  but  she  now  refuses  to 
admit  him,  unless  he  be  content  with  one  only  of  his  followers.  At  last 
the  remembrance  of  his  youngest,  Cordeilla,  comes  to  his  thoughts ;  and 
now  acknowledging  how  true  her  words  had  been,  though  with  little  hope 
from  whom  he  had  so  injured,  be  it  but  to  pay  her  the  last  recompense  she 
can  have  from  him,  his  confession  of  her  wise  forewarning,  that  so  perhaps 
his  misery,  the  proof  and  experiment  of  her  wisdom,  might  something 
soften  her,  he  takes  his  journey  into  France.  Now  might  be  seen  a  dif 
ference  between  the  silent,  or  downright  spoken  affection  of  some  children 
to  their  parents,  and  the  talkative  obsequiousness  of  others ;  while  the  hope 
of  inheritance  overacts  them,  and  on  the  tongue's  end  enlarges  their  duty. 
Cordeilla,  out  of  mere  love,  without  the  suspicion  of  expected  reward,  at 
the  message  only  of  her  father  in  distress,  pours  forth  true  filial  tears. 
And  not  enduring  either  that  her  own,  or  any  other  eye  should  see  him  in 
such  forlorn  condition  as  his  messenger  declared,  discreetly  appoints  one  of 
her  trusted  servants  first  to  convey  him  privately  towards  some  good  sea- 
town,  there  to  array  him,  bathe  him,  cherish  him,  furnish  him  with  such 
attendance  and  state  as  beseemed  his  dignity ;  that  then,  as  from  his  first 
landing,  he  might  send  word  of  his  arrival  to  her  husband  Aganippus. 
Which  done,  with  all  mature  and  requisite  contrivance,  Cordeilla,  with  the 
king  her  husband,  and  all  the  barony  of  his  realm,  who  then  first  had  news 
of  his  passing  the  sea,  go  out  to  meet  him ;  and  after  all  honourable  and 
joyful  entertainment,  Aganippus,  as  to  his  wife's  father,  and  his  royal  guest, 
surrenders  him,  during  his  abode  there,  the  power  and  disposal  of  his  whole 
dominion :  permitting  his  wife  Cordeilla  to  go  with  an  army,  and  set  her 
father  upon  his  throne.  Wherein  her  piety  so  prospered,  as  that  she  van 
quished  her  impious  sisters,  with  those  dukes ;  and  Leir  again,  as  saith  the 
story,  three  years  obtained  the  crown.  To  whom,  dying,  Cordeilla,  with 
all  regal  solemnities,  gave  burial  in  the  town  of  Leicester :  and  then,  as 
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right  heir  succeeding,  and  her  husband  dead,  ruled  the  land  five  years  in 
peace.  Until  Marganus  and  Cunedagius,  her  two  sisters'  sons,  not  bearing 
that  a  kingdom  should  be  governed  by  a  woman,  in  the  unseasonablest 
time  to  raise  that  quarrel  against  a  woman  so  worthy,  make  war  against  her, 
depose  her,  and  imprison  her ;  of  which  impatient,  and  now  long  unexer- 
cised  to  suffer,  she  there,  as  is  related,  killed  herself.  The  victors  between 
them  part  the  land ;  but  Merganus,  the  eldest  sister's  son,  who  held,  by 
agreement,  from  the  north  side  of  Humber  to  Cathness,  incited  by  those 
about  him,  to  invade  all  as  his  own  right,  wars  on  Cunedagius,  who  soon 
met  him,  overcame,  and  overtook  him  in  a  town  of  Wales,  where  he  left 
his  life,  and  ever  since  his  name  to  the  place. 

Cunedagius  was  now  sole  king,  and  governed  with  much  praise  many 
years,  about  the  time  when  Rome  was  built. 

Him  succeeded  Rivallo  his  son,  wise  also  and  fortunate ;  save  what  they 
tell  us  of  three  days  raining  blood  and  swarms  of  stinging  flies,  whereof 
men  died.  In  order  then  Gurgustius,  Jago  or  Lago,  his  nephew ;  Sisilius, 
Kinmarcus.  Then  Gorbogudo,  whom  others  name  Gorbodego,  and  Gorbo- 
dion,  who  had  two  sons,  Ferrex,  and  Porrex.  They,  in  the  old  age  of 
their  father,  falling  to  contend  who  should  succeed,  Porrex,  attempting  by 
treachery  his  brother's  life,  drives  him  into  France ;  and  in  his  return, 
though  aided  with  the  force  of  that  country,  defeats  and  slays  him.  But  by 
his  mother  Videna,  who  less  loved  him,  is  himself,  with  the  assistance  of 
her  women,  soon  after  slain  in  his  bed  :  with  whom  ended,  as  is  thought, 
the  line  of  Brutus.  Whereupon  the  whole  land,  with  civil  broils,  was  rent, 
into  five  kingdoms,  long  time  waging  war  each  on  other ;  and  some  say 
fifty  years.  At  length  Dunwallo  Molmutius,  the  son  of  Cloten  king  of  Corn- 
wal,  one  of  the  foresaid  five,  excelling  in  valour  and  goodliness  of  person, 
after  his  father's  decease,  found  means  to  reduce  again  the  whole  island 
into  a  monarchy ;  subduing  the  rest  at  opportunities.  First,  Ymner  king; 
of  Loegria,  whom  he  slew  ;  then  Rudaucus  of  Cambria,  Staterius  of  Alba->;: 
nia,  confederate  together.  In  which  fight  Dunwallo  is  reported,  while  the 
victory  hung  doubtful,  to  have  used  this  art.  He  takes  with  him  600  stout 
men,  bids  them  put  on  the  armour  of  their  slain  enemies;  and  so  unex 
pectedly  approaching  the  squadron,  where  those  two  kings  had  placed 
themselves  in  fight,  from  that  part  which  they  thought  securest,  assaults 
and  dispatches  them.  The  displaying  his  own  ensigns,  which  before  he 
had  concealed,  and  sending  notice  to  the  other  part  of  his  army  what  was 
done,  adds  to  them  new  courage,  and  gains  a  final  victory.  This  Dun 
wallo  was  the  first  in  Britain  that  wore  a  crown  of  gold  ;  and  therefore  by 
some  reputed  the  first  king.  He  established  the  Molmutine  laws,  famous 
among  the  English  to  this  day;  written  long  after  in  Latin  by  Gildas,  and 
in  Saxon  by  King  Alfred :  so  saith  Geoffrey,  but  Gildas  denies  to  have 
known  ought  of  the  Britons  before  Caesar;  much  less  knew  Alfred.  These 
laws,  whoever  made  them,  bestowed  on  temples  the  privilege  of  sanctuary; 
to  cities  also,  and  the  ways  thither  leading,  yea  to  plows,  granted  a  kind 
of  like  refuge ;  and  made  such  riddance  of  thieves  and  robbers,  that  all 
passages  were  safe.  Forty  years  he  governed  alone,  and  was  buried  nigh 
to  the  temple  of  Concord ;  which  he,  to  the  memory  of  peace  restored,  had 
built  in  Trinovant. 

His  two  sons,  Belinus  and  Brennus,  contending  about  the  crown,  by  de 
eision  of  friends,  came  at  length  to  an  accord :  Brennus  to  have  the  north 
of  Humber,  Belinus  the  sovereignty  of  all.  But  the  younger  not  long  so 
contented,  that  he,  as  they  whispered  to  him,  whose  valour  had  so  oft  re 
belled  the  invasions  of  Ceulphus  the  Morine  duke,  should  now  be  subject 
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to  his  brother,  upon  new  design  sails  into  Norway ;  enters  league  and  affi 
nity  with  Elsing  that  king :  which  Belinus  perceiving,  in  his  absence  dis 
possesses  him  of  all  the  north.  Brennus,  with  a  fleet  of  Norwegians,  makes 
towards  Britain ;  but  encountered  by  Guithlac,  the  Danish  king,  who,  laying 
claim  to  his  bride,  pursued  him  on  the  sea,  his  haste  was  retarded,  and  he 
bereft  of  his  spouse  ;  who,  from  the  fight,  by  a  sudden  tempest,  was  with 
the  Danish  king  driven  on  Northumberland,  and  brought  to  Belinus.  Bren 
nus,  nevertheless,  finding  means  to  recollect  his  navy,  lands  in  Albania, 
and  gives  battle  to  his  brother  in  the  wood  Calaterium  ;  but  losing  the  day, 
escapes,  with  one  single  ship,  into  Gaul.  Meanwhile  the  Dane,  upon  his 
own  offer  to  become  tributary,  sent  home  with  his  new  prize,  Belinus  re 
turns  his  thoughts  to  the  administering  of  justice,  and  the  perfecting  of  his 
father's  law.  And  to  explain  what  highways  might  enjoy  the  foresaid 
privileges,  he  caused  to  be  drawn  out  and  paved  four  main  roads  to  the 
utmost  length  and  breadth  of  the  island,  and  two  others  athwart;  which  are 
since  attributed  to  the  Romans.  Brennus,  on  the  other  side,  soliciting  to 
his  aid  the  kings  of  Gaul,  happens  at  last  on  Seginus  duke  of  the  Allobro- 
ges ;  where  his  worth,  and  comeliness  of  person,  won  him  the  duke's 
daughter  and  heir.  In  whose  right  he  shortly  succeeding,  and,  by  obtained 
leave,  passing  with  a  great  host  through  the  length  of  Gaul,  gets  footing 
once  again  in  Britain.  Now  was  Belinus  unprepared:  and  now  the  battle 
ready  to  join,  Conuvenna,  the  mother  of  them  both,  all  in  a  fright,  throws 
herself  between,  and  calling  earnestly  to  Brennus  her  son,  whose  absence 
had  so  long  deprived  her  of  his  sight,  after  embracements  and  tears,  assails 
him  with  such  a  ^motherly  power,  and  the  mention  of  things  so  dear  and 
reverend,  as  irresistibly  wrung  from  him  all  his  enmity  against  Belinus. 

Then  are  hands  joined,  reconciliation  made  firm,  and  counsel  held  to 
turn  their  united  preparations  on  foreign  parts.  Thence  that  by  these  two 
all  Gallia  was  overrun,  the  story  tells ;  and  what  they  did  in  Italy,  and  at 
Rome,  (if  these  be  they,  and  not  Gauls,  who  took  that  city,)  the  Roman 
authors  can  best  relate.  So  far  from  home  I  undertake  not  for  the  Mon- 
mouth  Chronicle  ;  which  here,  against  the  stream  of  history,  carries  up  and 
down  these  brethren,  now  into  Germany,  then  again  to  Rome,  pursuing 
Gabius  and  Porsena,  two  unheard-of  consuls.  Thus  much  is  more  gene 
rally  believed,  that  both  this  Brennus,  and  another  famous  captain,  Brito- 
marus,  whom  the  epitomist  Floras  and  others  mention,  were  not  Gauls,  but 
Britons ;  the  name  of  the  first  in  that  tongue  signifying  a  king,  and  of  the 
other  a  great  Briton.  However,  Belinus,  after  a  while,  returning  home, 
the  rest  of  his  days  ruled  in  peace,  wealth,  and  honour,  above  all  his  pre 
decessors  ;  building  some  cities,  of  which  one  was  Caerose  upon  Osca,  since 
Caerlegion ;  beautifying  others,  as  Trinovant,  with  a  gate,  haven,  and  a 
tower,  on  the  Thames,  retaining  yet  his  name  ;  on  the  top  whereof  his  ashes 
are  said  to  have  been  laid  up  in  a  golden  urn. 

After  him  Gurguntius  Barbirus  was  king,  mild  and  just ;  but  yet,  inhe 
riting  his  father's  courage,  he  subdued  the  Dacian,  or  Dane,  who  refused 
to  pay  the  tribute  covenanted  to  Belinus  for  his  enlargement.  In  his  return, 
finding  about  the  Orkneys  thirty  ships  of  Spain,  or  Biscay,  fraught  with  men 
and  women  for  a  plantation,  whose  captain  also  Bartholinus,  wrongfully 
banished,  as  he  pleaded,  besought  him  that  some  part  of  his  territory  might 
be  assigned  them  to  dwell  in,  he  sent  with  them  certain  of  his  own  men  to 
Ireland  which  then  lay  unpeopled,  and  gave  them  that  island,  to  hold  of 
him  as  in  homage.  He  was  buried  in  Caerlegion,  a  city  which  he  had 
walled  about. 

Guitheline  his  son  is  also  remembered  as  a  just  and  good  prince ;  and 
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his  wife  Martia  to  have  excelled  so  much  in  wisdom,  as  to  venture  upon 
a  new  institution  of  laws.  Which  King  Alfred  translating,  called  Marchen 
Leage ;  but  more  truly  thereby  is  meant  the  Mercian  law,  not  translated  by 
Alfred,  but  digested  or  incorporated  with  the  West-Saxon.  In  the  minority 
of  her  son  she  had  the  rule ;  and  then,  as  may  be  supposed,  brought  forth 
these  laws,  not  herself,  for  laws  are  masculine  births,  but  by  the  advice  of 
her  sagest  counsellors  ;  and  therein  she  might  do  virtuously,  since  it  befell 
her  to  supply  the  nonage  of  her  son ;  else  nothing  more  awry  from  the  law 
of  God  and  nature,  than  that  a  woman  should  give  laws  to  men. 

Her  son  Sisilius  coining  to  years,  received  the  rule  ;  then,  in  order,  Ki- 
marus ;  then  Danius,  or  Elanius,  his  brother.  Then  Morindus,  his  son  by 
Tanguestela,  a  concubine,  who  is  recorded  a  man  of  excessive  strength, 
valiant,  liberal,  and  fair  of  aspect,  but  immanely  cruel ;  not  sparing,  in  his 
anger,  enemy  or  friend,  if  any  weapon  were  in  his  hand.  A  certain  king 
of  the  Morines,  or  Picards,  invaded  Northumberland ;  whose  army  this  king, 
though  not  wanting  sufficient  numbers,  chiefly  by  his  own  prowess  over 
came  ;  but  dishonoured  his  victory  by  the  cruel  usage  of  his  prisoners, 
whom  his  own  hands,  or  others  in  his  presence,  put  all  to  several  deaths: 
well  fitted  to  such  a  bestial  cruelty  was  his  end  ;  for  hearing  of  a  huge  mon 
ster,  that  from  the  Irish  sea  infested  the  coast,  and,  in  the  pride  of  his 
strength,  foolishly  attempting  to  set  manly  valour  against  a  brute  vastness, 
when  his  weapons  were  all  in  vain,  by  that  horrible  mouth  he  was  catched 
up  and  devoured. 

Gorbonian,  the  eldest  of  his  five  sons,  than  whom  a  juster  man  lived  not 
in  his  age,  was  a  great  builder  of  temples,  and  gave  to  all  what  was  their 
due :  to  his  gods,  devout  worship ;  to  men  of  desert,  honour  and  preferment ; 
to  the  commons,  encouragement  in  their  labours  and  trades,  defence  and 
protection  from  injuries  and  oppressions ;  so  that  the  land  flourished  above 
her  neighbours  ;  violence  and  wrong  seldom  was  heard  of.  His  death  was 
a  general  loss :  he  was  buried  in  Trinovant. 

Archigallo,  the  second  brother,  followed  not  his  example  ;  but  depressed 
the  ancient  nobility ;  and,  by  peeling  the  wealthier  sort,  stuffed  his  treasury, 
and  took  the  right  way  to  be  deposed. 

Elidure,  the  next  brother,  surnamed  the  Pious,  was  set  up  in  his  place : 
a  mind  so  noble,  and  so  moderate,  as  almost  is  incredible  to  have  been 
ever  found.  For,  having  held  the  sceptre  five  years,  hunting  one  day  in 
the  forest  of  Calater,  he  chanced  to  meet  his  deposed  brother,  wandering 
in  a  mean  condition ;  who  had  been  long  in  vain  beyond  the  seas,  impor 
tuning  foreign  aids  to  his  restorement;  and  was  now,  in  a  poor  habit,  with 
only  ten  followers,  privately  returned  to  find  subsistence  among  his  secret 
friends.  At  the  unexpected  sight  of  him,  Elidure  himself  also  then  but 
thinly  accompanied,  runs  to  him  with  open  arms ;  and,  after  many  dear  and 
sincere  welcomings,  conveys  him  to  the  city  Alclud  ;  there  hides  him  in  his 
own  bedchamber.  Afterwards  feigning  himself  sick,  summons  all  his  peers, 
as  about  greatest  affairs ;  where  admitting  them  one  by  one,  as  if  his  weak 
ness  endured  not  the  disturbance  of  more  at  once,  causes  them,  willing  or 
unwilling,  once  more  to  swear  allegiance  to  Archigallo.  Whom,  after  re 
conciliation  made  on  all  sides,  he  leads  to  York;  and,  from  his  own  head, 
places  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  brother.  Who  thenceforth,  vice  itself 
dissolving  in  him,  and  forgetting  her  firmest  hold,  with  the  admiration  of  a 
deed  so  heroic,  became  a  true  converted  man ;  ruled  worthily  ten  years, 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Caerleir.  Thus  was  a  brother  saved  by  a  brother, 
to  whom  love  of  a  crown,  the  thing  that  so  often  dazzles  and  vitiates  mortal 
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men,  for  which  thousands  of  nearest  blood  have  destroyed  each  other,  was 
in  respect  of  brotherly  dearness,  a  contemptible  thing. 

Elidure  now  in  his  own  behalf  re-assumes  the  goverement,  and  did  as 
was  worthy  such  a  man  to  do.  When  Providence,  that  so  great  a  virtue 
might  want  no  sort  of  trial  to  make  it  more  illustrious,  stirs  up  Vigenius  and 
Peredure,  his  youngest  brethren,  against  him  who  had  deserved  so  nobly 
of  that  relation,  as  least  of  all  by  a  brother  to  be  injured.  Yet  him  they 
defeat,  him  they  imprison  in  the  tower  of  Trinovant,  and  divide  his  king 
dom  ;  the  North  to  Peredure,  the  South  to  Vigenius.  After  whose  death 
Peredure  obtaining  all,  so  much  the  better  used  his  power,  by  how  much 
the  worse  he  got  it:  so  that  Elidure  now  is  hardly  missed.  But  yet,  in  all 
right  owing  to  his  elder  the  due  place  whereof  he  had  deprived  him,  fate 
would  that  he  should  die  first :  and  Elidure,  after  many  years'  imprisonment, 
is  now  the  third  time  seated  on  the  throne ;  which  at  last  he  enjoyed  long 
in  peace,  finishing  the  interrupted  course  of  his  mild  and  just  reign,  as  full 
of  virtuous  deeds  as  days  to  his  end. 

After  these  five  sons  of  Morindus,  succeeded  also  their  sons  in  order. 
*Regin  of  Gorbonian,  Marganus  of  Archigallo,  both  good  kings.  But  En- 
niaunus,  his  brother,  taking  other  courses,  was  after  six  years  deposed. 
Then  Idwallo,  taught  by  a  near  example,  governed  soberly.  Then  Runno, 
then  Geruntius,  he  of  Peredure,  this  last  the  son  of  Elidure.  From  whose 
loins  (for  that  likely  is  the  durable  and  surviving  race  that  springs  of  just 
progenitors)  issued  a  long  descent  of  kings,  whose  names  only  for  many 
successions,  without  other  memory,  stand  thus  registered  :  Catellus,  Coillus, 
Porrex,  Cherin,  and  his  three  sons,  Fulgenius,  Eldadus,  and  Andragius. 
his  son  Urianus;  Eliud,  Eledaucus,  Clotenus,  Gurguntius,  Merianus,  Ble- 
duno,  Capis,  Oenus,  Sisillius ;  twenty  kings  in  a  continued  row,  that  either 
did  nothing,  or  lived  in  ages  that  wrote  nothing;  at  least,  a  foul  pretermis 
sion  in  the  author  of  this,  whether  story  or  fable ;  himself  weary,  as  seems, 
of  his  own  tedious  tale. 

But  to  make  amends  for  this  silence,  Blegabredus  next  succeeding,  is 
recorded  to  have  excelled  all  before  him  in  the  art  of  music ;  opportunely, 
had  he  but  left  us  one  song  of  his  twenty  predecessors'  doings. 

Yet  after  him  nine  more  succeeded  in  name ;  his  brother  Archimailus, 
Eldol,  Redion,  Rederchius,  Samulius,  Penissel,  Pir,  Capoirus;  but  Cligu- 
ellius,  with  the  addition  of  modest,  wise,  and  just. 

His  son  Heli  reigned  forty  years,  and  had  three  sons,  Lud,  Cassibelan, 
and  Nennius.  This  Heli  seems  to  be  the  same  whom  Ninius,  in  his  Frag 
ment,  calls  Minocan ;  for  him  he  writes  to  be  the  father  of  Cassibelan.  Lud 
was  he  who  enlarged  and  walled  about  Trinovant ;  there  kept  his  court, 
made  it  the  prime  city,  and  called  it  from  his  own  name  Caerlud,  or  Lud's 
town,  now  London.  Which,  as  is  alleged  out  of  Gildas,  became  mattei 
of  great  dissension  betwixt  him  and  his  brother  Nennius;  who  took  it  hein 
ously  that  the  name  of  Troy,  their  ancient  country,  should  be  abolished  for 
any  new  one.  Lud  was  hardy,  and  bold  in  war ;  in  peace  a  jolly  feaster. 
He  conquered  many  islands  of  the  sea,  saith  Huntingdon, f  and  was  buried 
by  the  gate,  which  from  thence  we  call  Ludgate.J  His  two  sons,  Andro- 
geus  and  Tenuantius,  were  left  to  the  tuition  of  Cassibelan ;  whose  bounty 
and  high  demeanor  so  wrought  with  the  common  people,  as  got  him  easily 
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J  Verstegan  denies  this;  and  says  it  was  called  so  by  the  Saxons,  from  Lud,  in  0111 
ancient  language,  people,  and  gate  quasi  porta  populi;  of  all  the  gates  of  the  city,  that 
having  the  greatest  passage  of  people ;  especially  before  Newgate  was  built,  which  was 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
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the  kingdom  transferred  upon  himself.  He  nevertheless,  continuing  to 
favour  and  support  his  nephews,  confers  freely  upon  Androgeus  London 
with  Kent ;  upon  Tenuantius,  Cornwal ;  reserving  a  superiority  both  over 
them,  and  all  the  other  princes  to  himself,  till  the  Romans  for  awhile  cir 
cumscribed  his  power.  Thus  far,  though  leaning  only  on  the  credit  of 
Geoffrey  Monmouth,  and  his  assertors,  I  yet,  for  the  specified  causes,  have 
thought  it  not  beneath  my  purpose  to  relate  what  I  found.  Whereto  I 
neither  oblige  the  belief  of  other  person,  nor  overhastily  subscribe  mine 
own.  Nor  have  I  stood  with  others  computing  or  collating  years  and  chro 
nologies,  lest  I  should  be  vainly  curious  about  the  time  and  circumstance 
of  things,  whereof  the  substance  is  so  much  in  doubt.  By  this  time,  like 
one  who  had  set  out  on  his  way  by  night,  and  travelled  through  a  region 
of  smooth  or  idle  dreams,  our  history  now  arrives  on  the  confines,  where 
daylight  and  truth  meet  us  with  a  clear  dawn,  representing  to  our  view, 
though  at  a  far  distance,  true  colours  and  shapes.  For  albeit  Ceesar,  whose 
authority  we  are  now  first  to  follow,  wanted  not  who  taxed  him  of  misrep 
resenting  in  his  Commentaries,  yea  in  his  civil  war  against  Pompey,  much 
more,  may  we  think,  in  the  British  affairs,  of  whose  little  skill  in  writing 
he  did  riot  easily  hope  to  be  contradicted  ;  yet  now,  in  such  variety  of  good 
authors,  we  can  hardly  miss,  from  one  hand  or  other,  to  be  sufficiently  in 
formed,  as  of  things  past  so  long  ago.  But  this  will  better  be  referred  to  a 
second  discourse. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK 


I  AM  now  to  write  of  what  befel  the  Britons  from  fifty  and  three  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  when  first  the  Romans  came  in,  till  the  de 
cay  and  ceasing  of  that  empire  ;  a  story  of  much  truth,  and  for  the  first  hun 
dred  years  and  somewhat  more,  collected  without  much  labour.  So  many 
and  so  prudent  were  the  writers,  which  those  two,  the  civilest  and  the 
wisest  of  European  nations,  both  Italy  and  Greece,  afforded  to  the  actions 
of  that  puissant  city.  For  worthy  deeds  are  not  often  destitute  of  worthy 
relators :  as  by  a  certain  fate,  great  acts  and  great  eloquence  have  most 
commonly  gone  hand  in  hand,  equalling  and  honouring  each  other  in  the 
same  ages.  It  is  true,  that  in  obscurest  times,  by  shallow  and  unskilful 
writers,  the  indistinct  noise  of  many  battles  and  devastations  of  many  king 
doms,  overrun  and  lost,  hath  come  to  our  ears.  For  what  wonder,  if  in  all  : 
ages  ambition  and  the  love  of  rapine  hath  stirred  up  greedy  and  violent  men 
to  bold  attempts  in  wasting  and  ruining  wars,  which  to  posterity  have  left  | 
the  work  of  wild  beasts  and  destroyers,  rather  than  the  deeds  and  monu 
ments  of  men  and  conquerors?  But  he  whose  just  and  true  valour  uses 
the  necessity  of  war  and  dominion  not  to  destroy,  but  to  prevent  destruc 
tion,  to  bring  in  liberty  against  tyrants,  law  and  civility  among  barbarous 
nations,  knowing  that  when  he  conquers  all  things  else,  he  cannot  conquer 
Time  or  Detraction,  wisely  conscious  of  this  his  want,  as  well  as  of  his 
worth  not  to  be  forgotten  or  concealed,  honours  and  hath  recourse  to  the 
aid  of  eloquence,  his  friendliest  and  best  supply  ;  by  whose  immortal  record 
his  noble  deeds,  which  else  were  transitory,  become  fixed  and  durable 
against  the  force  of  years  and  generations,  he  fails  not  to  continue  through 
all  posterity,  over  Envy,  Death,  and  Time  also  victorious.  Therefore  when 
the  esteem  of  science  and  liberal  study  waxes  low  in  the  commonwealth, 
we  may  presume  that  also  there  all  civil  virtue  and  worthy  action  is  growc  , 
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ow  to  a  decline  :  and  then  eloquence  as  it  were  consorted  in  the  same 
destiny,  with  the  decrease  and  fall  of  virtue,  corrupts  also  and  fades ;  at 
least  resigns  her  office  of  relating  to  illiterate  and  frivolous  historians,  such 
as  the  persons  themselves  both  deserve,  and  are  best  pleased  with  ;  whilst 
they  want  either  the  understanding  to  choose  better,  or  the  innocence  to 
dare  invite  the  examining  and  searching  style  of  an  intelligent  and  faithful 
writer  to  the  survey  of  their  unsound  exploits,  better  befriended  by  obscurity 
than  fame.  As  for  these,  the  only  authors  we  have  of  British  matters, 
while  the  power  of  Rome  reached  hither,  (for  Gildas  affirms  that  of  the  Ro 
man  times  no  British  writer  was  in  his  days  extant,  or  if  any  were,  either 
burnt  by  enemies  or  transported  with  such  as  fled  the  Pictish  and  Saxon 
invasions,)  these  therefore  only  Roman  authors  there  be,  who  in  the  Latin 
tongue  have  laid  together  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  requisite  to 
a  history  of  Britain.  So  that  were  it  not  for  leaving  an  unsightly  gap  so 
near  to  the  beginning,  I  should  have  judged  this  labour,  wherein  so  little 
seems  to  be  required  above  transcription,  almost  superfluous.  Notwith 
standing  since  I  must  through  it,  if  aught  by  diligence  may  be  added  or 
omitted,  or  by  other  disposing  may  be  more  explained  or  more  expressed,  I 
shall  assay. 

Julius  Caesar  (of  whom,  and  of  the  Roman  free  state  more  than  what  ap 
pertains,  is  not  here  to  be  discoursed)  having  subdued  most  part  of  Gallia, 
which  by  a  potent  faction  he  had  obtained  of  the  senate  as  his  province  for 
many  years,  stirred  up  with  a  desire  of  adding  still  more  glory  to  his  name, 
and  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  his  ambition  ;  some*  say,  with  a  far  meaner 
and  ignobler,  the  desire  of  British  pearls,  whose  bigness  he  delighted  to 
balance  in  his  hand ;  determines,  and  that  upon  no  unjust  pretended  occa 
sion,  to  try  his  force  in  the  conquest  also  of  Britain.  For  he  understood 
that  the  Britons  in  most  of  his  Gallian  wars  had  sent  supplies  against  him ; 
had  received  fugitives  of  the  Bellovaci  his  enemies ;  and  were  called  over 
to  aid  the  cities  of  Armorica,  which  had  the  year  before  conspired  all  in  a 
new  rebellion.  Therefore  CaBsar,f  though  now  the  summer  well  nigh  end 
ing,  and  the  season  unagreeable  to  transport  a  war,  yet  judged  it  would  be 
great  advantage,  only  to  get  entrance  into  the  isle,  knowledge  of  men,  the 
places,  the  ports,  the  accesses ;  which  then,  it  seems,  were  even  to  the 
Gauls  our  neighbours  almost  unknown.  For  except  merchants  and  traders, 
it  is  not  oft, \  saith  he,  than  any  use  to  travel  thither ;  and  to  those  that  do, 
besides  the  sea-coast,  and  the  ports  next  to  Gallia,  nothing  else  is  known. 
But  here  I  must  require,  as  Pollio  did,  the  diligence,  at  least  the  memory, 
of  Caesar :  for  if  it  were  true,  as  them  of  Rhemes  told  him,  that  Divitiacus, 
not  long  before  a  puissant  king  of  the  Soissons,  had  Britain  also  under  his 
command,  besides  the  Belgian  colonies  which  he  affirms  to  have  named, 
and  peopled  many  provinces  there ;  if  also  the  Britons  had  so  frequently 
given  them  aid  in  all  their  wars ;  if  lastly,  the  Druid  learning,  honoured  so 
much  among  them,  were  first  taught  them  out  of  Britain,  and  they  who 
soonest  would  attain  that  discipline,  sent  hither  to  learn  ;§  it  appears  not 
how  Britain  at  that  time  should  be  so  utterly  unknown  in  Gallia,  or  only 
known  to  merchants,  yea  to  them  so  little,  that  being  called  together  from 
all  parts,  none  could  be  found  to  inform  CaBsar  of  what  bigness  the  isle, 
what  nations,  how  great,  what  use  of  war  they  had,  what  laws,  or  so  much 
as  what  commodious  havens  for  bigger  vessels.  Of  all  which  things  as  it 
were  then  first  to  make  discovery,  he  sends  Cains  Volusenus,  in  a  long 
galley,  with  command  to  return  as  soon  as  this  could  be  effected.  He  in 
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the  meantime  with  his  whole  power  draws  nigh  to  the  Morine  coast,  whence 
the  shortest  passage  was  into  Britain.  Hither  his  navy,  which  he  used 
against  the  Armoricans,  and  what  else  of  shipping  can  be  provided,  he 
draws  together. 

This  known  in  Britain,  the  embassadors  are  sent  from  many  of  the  states 
there,  who  promise  hostages  and  obedience  to  the  Roman  empire.  Them, 
after  audience  given,  Caesar  as  largely  promising  and  exhorting  to  continue 
in  that  mind,  sends  home,  and  with  them  Comius  of  Arras,  whom  he  had 
made  king  of  that  country,  and  now  secretly  employed  to  gain  a  Roman 
party  among  the  Britons,  in  as  many  cities  as  he  found  inclinable,  and  to 
tell  them  that  he  himself  was  speeding  thither.  Volusenus,  with  what  dis 
covery  of  the  island  he  could  make  from  aboard  his  ship,  not  daring  to 
venture  on  the  shore,  within  five  days  returns  to  Caesar.  Who  soon  after, 
with  two  legions,  ordinarily  amounting,  of  Romans  and  their  allies,  to  about 
25,000  foot,  and  4500  horse,  the  foot  in  80  ships  of  burden,  the  horse  in 
18,  besides  what  galleys  were  appointed  for  his  chief  commanders,  sets  off, 
about  the  third  watch  of  night,  with  a  good  gale  to  sea ;  leaving  behind  him 
Sulpitius  Rufus  to  make  good  the  port  with  a  sufficient  strength.  But  the 
horse,  whose  appointed  shipping  lay  windbound  eight  mile  upward  in  an 
other  haven,  had  much  trouble  to  embark. 

CaBsar,  now  within  sight  of  Britain,  beholds  on  every  hill  multitudes  of 
armed  men  ready  to  forbid  his  landing ;  and  *Cicero  writes  to  his  friend 
Atticus,  that  the  accesses  of  the  island  were  wondrously  fortified  with 
strong  works  or  moles.  Here  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  hour  of  day  he 
awaits  at  anchor  the  coming  up  of  his  whole  fleet.  Meanwhile,  with  his 
legates  and  tribunes,  consulting  and  giving  order  to  fit  all  things  for  what 
might  happen  in  such  a  various  and  floating  water-fight  as  was  to  be  ex 
pected.  This  place,  which  was  a  narrow  bay,  close  environed  with  hills, 
appearing  no  way  commodious,  he  removes  to  a  plain  and  open  shore  eight 
miles  distant;  commonly  supposed  about  Deal  in  Kent.f  Which  when  the 
Britons  perceived,  their  horse  and  chariots,  as  then  they  used  in  fight 
scowering  before,  their  main  power  speeding  after,  some  thick  upon  the 
shore,  others  not  tarrying  to  be  assailed,  ride  in  among  the  waves  to  en 
counter,  and  assault  the  Romans  even  under  their  ships,  with  such  a  bold 
and  free  hardihood,  that  Casar  himself  between  confessing  and  excusing 
that  his  soldiers  were  to  come  down  from  their  ships,  to  stand  in  water 
heavy  armed,  and  to  fight  at  once,  denies  not  but  that  the  terror  of  such 
new  and  resolute  opposition  made  them  forget  their  \vonted  valour.  To 
succour  which  he  commands  his  galleys,  a  sight  unusual  to  the  Britons,  and 
more  apt  for  motion,  drawn  from  the  bigger  vessels,  to  row  against  the  open 
side  of  the  enemy,  and  thence  with  slings,  engines,  and  darts,  to  beat  them 
back.  But  neither  yet,  though  amazed  at  the  strangeness  of  those  new  sea- 
castles,  bearing  up  so  near,  and  so  swiftly  as  almost  to  overwhelm  them, 
the  hurtling  of  oars,  the  battering  of  fierce  engines  against  their  bodies 
barely  exposed,  did  the  Britons  give  much  ground,  or  the  Romans  gain  ; 
till  he  who  bore  the  eagle  of  the  tenth  legion,  yet  in  the  galleys,  first  be 
seeching  his  gods,  said  thus  aloud,  "  Leap  down  soldiers,  unless  you  mean 
to  betray  your  ensign  ;  I  for  my  part  will  perform  what  I  owe  to  the  com 
monwealth  and  my  general."  This  uttered,  overboard  he  leaps,  arid  with 
his  eagle  fiercely  advanced  runs  upon  the  enemy ;  the  rest  heartening  one 
another  not  to  admit  the  dishonour  of  so  nigh  losing  their  chief  standard, 
follow  him  resolutely.  Now  was  fought  eagerly  on  both  sides.  Ours  who 
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well  knew  their  own  advantages,  and  expertly  used  them,  now  in  the  shal 
lows,  now  on  the  sand,  still  as  the  Romans  went  trooping  to  their  ensigns, 
received  them,  dispatched  them,  and  with  the  help  of  their  horse,  put  them 
every  where  to  great  disorder.  But  Caesar  causing  all  his  boats  and  shal 
lops  to  be  filled  with  soldiers,  commanded  to  ply  up  and  down  continually 
with  relief  where  they  saw  need  ;  whereby  at  length  all  the  foot  now  disem 
barked,  and  got  together  in  some  order  on  firm  ground,  with  a  more  steady 
charge  put  the  Britons  to  flight:  but  wanting  all  their  horse,  whom  the 
winds  yet  withheld  from  sailing,  they  were  not  able  to  make  pursuit.  In 
this  confused  fight,*  Scaeva  a  Roman  soldier  having  pressed  too  far  among 
the  Britons,  and  beset  round,  after  incredible  valour  shown,  single  against 
a  multitude,  swam  back  safe  to  his  general ;  and  in  the  place  that  rung  with 
his  praises,  earnestly  besought  pardon  for  his  rash  adventure  against  disci 
pline  ;  which  modest  confessing  after  no  bad  event,  for  such  a  deed, 
wherein  valour  and  ingenuity  so  much  outweighed  transgression,  easily 
made  amends  and  preferred  him  to  be  a  centurion.  Caesar  also  is  brought 
in  by  Julian,!  attributing  to  himself  the  honour  (if  it  were  at  all  an  honour 
to  that  person  which  he  sustained)  of  being  the  first  that  left  his  ship,  and 
took  land :  but  this  were  to  make  Caesar  less  understand  what  became  him 
that  Scaeva. 

The  Britons  finding  themselves  mastered  in  fight,  forthwith  send  ambas 
sadors  to  treat  of  peace,  promising  to  give  hostages,  and  to  be  at  command. 
With  them  Comius  of  Arras  also  returned ;  whom  hitherto,  since  his  first 
coming  from  Caesar,  they  had  detained  in  prison  as  a  spy :  the  blame 
whereof  they  lay  on  the  common  people ;  for  whose  violence,  and  their 
own  imprudenc€,  they  crave  pardon.  Caesar  complaining  they  had  first 
sought  peace,  and  then  without  cause  had  begun  war,  yet  content  to  pardon 
them,  commands  hostages :  whereof  part  they  bring  in  straight,  others,  far 
up  in  the  country  to  be  sent  for,  they  promise  in  a  few  days.  Meanwhile 
the  people  disbanded  and  sent  home,  many  princes  and  chief  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  isle  submit  themselves  and  their  cities  to  the  dispose  of  Caesar, 
who  lay  then  encamped,  as  is  thought,  on  Barham  down.  Thus  had  the 
Britons  made  their  peace ;  when  suddenly  an  accident  unlooked  for  put 
new  counsels  into  their  minds. 

Four  days  after  the  coming  of  Caesar,  those  eighteen  ships  of  burden, 
which  from  the  upper  haven  had  taken  in  all  the  Roman  horse,  borne  with 
a  soft  wind  to  the  very  coast,  in  sight  of  the  Roman  camp,  were  by  a  sud 
den  tempest  scattered  and  driven  back,  some  to  the  port  from  whence  they 
loosed,  others  down  into  the  west  country ;  who  finding  there  no  safety 
either  to  land  or  to  cast  anchor,  chose  rather  to  commit  themselves  again 
to  the  troubled  sea  ;  and,  as  Orosius  reports,  were  most  of  them  cast  away. 
The  same  night,  it  being  full  moon,  the  galleys  left  upon  dry  land,  were, 
unaware  to  the  Romans,  covered  with  a  springtide,  and  the  greater  ships, 
that  lay  off  at  anchor,  torn  and  beaten  with  waves,  to  the  great  perplexity 
of  Caesar,  and  his  whole  army ;  who  now  had  neither  shipping  left  to  con 
vey  them  back,  nor  any  provision  made  to  stay  here,  intending  to  have 
wintered  in  Gallia.  All  this  the  Britons  well  perceiving,  and  by  the  com 
pass  of  his  camp,  which  without  baggage  appeared  the  smaller,  guessing 
at  his  numbers,  consult  together,  and  one  by  one  slyly  withdrawing  from 
the  camp,  where  they  were  waiting  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  resolve  to 
stop  all  provisions,  and  to  draw  out  the  business  till  winter.  Caesar,  though 
ignorant  of  what  they  intended,  yet  from  the  condition  wherein  he  was,  and 

*  Valer.  Max.  Plutarch.  t  In  Caesaribug. 
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their  other  hostages  not  sent,  suspecting  what  was  likely,  begins  to  provide 
apace,  all  that  might  be,  against  what  might  happen ;  lays  in  corn,  and 
with  materials  fetched  from  the  continent,  and  what  was  left  of  those  ships 
which  were  past  help,  he  repairs  the  rest.  So  that  now  by  the  incessant 
labour  of  his  soldiers,  all  but  twelve  were  again  made  serviceable. 

"While  these  things  are  doing,  one  of  the  legions  being  sent  out  to  forage, 
as  was  accustomed,  and  no  suspicion  of  war,  while  some  of  the  Britons 
were  remaining  in  the  country  about,  others  also  going  and  coming  freely 
to  the  Roman  quarters,  they  who  were  in  station  at  the  camp  gates  sent 
speedily  word  to  Caesar,  that  from  that  part  of  the  country,  to  which  the  le 
gion  went,  a  greater  dust  than  usual  was  seen  to  rise.  Caesar  guessing  the 
matter,  commands  the  cohorts  of  guard  to  follow  him  thither,  two  others  to 
succeed  in  their  stead,  the  rest  all  to  arm  and  follow.  They  had  not  marched 
long,  when  Cresar  discerns  his  legion  sore  overcharged :  for  the  Britons  not 
doubting  but  that  their  enemies  on  the  morrow  would  be  in  that  place, 
which  only  they  had  left  unreaped  of  all  their  harvest,  had  placed  an  am 
bush  ;  and  while  they  were  dispersed  and  busiest  at  their  labour,  set  upon 
them,  killed  some,  and  routed  the  rest.  The  manner  of  their  fight  was 
from  a  kind  of  chariots;  wherein  riding  about  and  throwing  darts,  with  the 
clutter  of  their  horse,  and  of  their  wheels,  they  ofttimes  broke  the  rank  of 
their  enemies ;  then  retreating  among  the  horse,  and  quitting  their  chariots, 
they  fought  on  foot.  The  charioteers  in  the  meanwhile  somewhat  aside 
from  the  battle,  set  themselves  in  such  order  that  their  masters  at  any  time 
oppressed  with  odds,  might  retire  safely  thither,  having  performed  with  one 
person  both  the  nimble  service  of  a  horseman,  and  the  steadfast  duty  of  a 
foot  soldier.  So  much  they  could  with  their  chariots  by  use  and  exercise, 
aj  riding  on  the  speed  down  a  steep  hill,  to  stop  suddenly,  and  with  a  short 
rein  turn  swiftly,  now  running  on  the  beam,  now  on  the  yoke,  then  in  the 
seat.  With  this  sort  of  new  skirmishing  the  Romans  now  over-matched 
and  terrified,  Caesar  with  opportune  aid  appears  ;  for  then  the  Britons  make 
a  stand  :  but  he  considering  that  now  was  not  fit  time  to  offer  battle,  while 
his  men  were  scarce  recovered  of  so  late  a  fear,  only  keeps  his  ground,  and 
soon  after  leads  back  his  legions  to  the  camp.  Further  action  for  many 
days  following  was  hindered  on  both  sides  by  foul  weather ;  in  which  time 
the  Britons  dispatching  messengers  round  about,  learn  to  how  few  the  Ro 
mans  were  reduced,  what  hope  of  praise  and  booty,  and  now,  if  ever,  of 
freeing  themselves  from  the  fear  of  like  invasions  hereafter,  by  making 
these  an  example,  if  they  could  but  now  uncamp  their  enemies ;  at  this 
intimation  multitudes  of  horse  and  foot  coming  down  from  all  parts,  make 
towards  the  Romans.  Caesar  foreseeing  that  the  Britons,  though  beaten 
nnd  put  to  flight,  would  easily  evade  his  foot,  yet  with  no  more  than  thirty 
horse,  which  Comius  had  brought  over,  draws  out  his  men  to  battle,  puts 
again  the  Britons  to  flight,  pursues  with  slaughter,  and  returning  burns  and 
lays  waste  all  about.  Whereupon  embassadors  the  same  day  being  sent 
from  the  Britons  to  desire  peace,  Caesar  as  his  affairs  at  present  stood,  for 
so  great  a  breach  of  faith,  only  imposes  on  them  double  the  former  hostages 
to  be  sent  after  him  into  Gallia:  and  because  September  was  nigh  half 
spent,  a  season  not  fit  to  tempt  the  sea  with  his  weather-beaten  fleet,  the 
same  night  with  a  fair  wind  he  departs  towards  Belgia ;  whither  two  only 
of  the  British  cities  sent  hostages,  as  they  promised,  the  rest  neglected. 
But  at  Rome  when  the  news  came  of  Caesar's  acts  here,  whether  it  were 
esteemed  a  conquest  or  a  fair  escape,  supplication  of  twenty  days  is  decreed 
by  the  senate,  as  either  for  an  exploit  done,  or  a  discovery  made,  wherein 
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both  Caesar  and  the  Romans  gloried  not  a  little,  though  it  brought  no 
"  enefit  either  to  him  or  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  winter  following,*  Caesar,  as  his  custom  was,  going  into  Italy, 
,'henas  he  saw  that  most  of  the  Britons  regarded  not  to  send  their  hostages, 
ippoints  his  legates  whom  he  left  in  Belgia,  to  provide  what  possible  ship 
ping  they  could  either  build,  or  repair.  Low  built  they  were  to  be,  as 
thereby  easier  both  to  freight,  and  to  haul  ashore  ;  nor  needed  to  be  higher, 
jcause  the  tide  so  often  changing,  was  observed  to  make  the  billows  less 
our  sea  than  those  in  the  Mediterranean :  broader  likewise  they  were 
iade,  for  the  better  transporting  of  horses,  and  all  other  freightage,  being 
itended  chiefly  to  that  end.  These  all  about  six  hundred  in  a  readiness, 
rith  twenty-eight  ships  of  burden,  and  what  with  adventurers,  and  other 
mlks  about  two  hundred,  Cotta  one  of  the  legates  wrote  them,  as  Athe- 
aeus  affirms,  in  all  one  thousand ;  Ceasar  from  port  Iccius,  a  passage  of 
>me  thirty  mile  over,  leaving  behind  him  Labienus  to  guard  the  haven, 
id  for  other  supply  at  need,  with  five  legions,  though  but  two  thousand 
lorse,  about  sunset  hoisting  sail  with  a  slack  south-west,  at  midnight  was 
becalmed.  And  finding  when  it  was  light,  that  the  whole  navy  lying  on 
the  current,  had  fallen  off  from  the  isle,  which  now  they  could  descry  on 
their  left  hand  ;  by  the  unwearied  labour  of  his  soldiers,  who  refused  not 
to  tug  the  oar,  and  keep  course  with  ships  under  sail,  he  bore  up  as  near 
as  might  be,  to  the  same  place  where  he  had  landed  the  year  before ;  where 
about  noon  arriving,!  no  enemy  could  be  seen.  For  the  Britons,  which 
in  great  number,  as  was  after  known,  had  been  there,  at  sight  of  so  huge 
u  lieet  durst  not  abide.  CaBsar  forthwith  landing  his  army,  and  encamping 
to  his  best  advantage,  some  notice  being  given  him  by  those  he  took, 
where  to  find  his  enemy ;  with  the  whole  power,  save  only  ten  cohorts, 
and  three  hundred  horse,  left  to  Quintus  Atrius  for  the  guard  of  his  ships, 
about  the  third  watch  of  the  same  night,  marches  up  twelve  miles  into  the 
country.  And  at  length  by  a  river,  commonly  thought  the  Stowre  in  Kent, 
espies  embattled  the  British  forces.  They  with  their  horses  and  chariots 
advancing  to  the  higher  banks,  oppose  the  Romans  in  their  march,  and 
begin  the  fight ;  but  repulsed  by  the  Roman  cavalry,  give  back  into  the 
woods  to  a  place  notably  made  strong  both  by  art  and  nature ;  which,  it 
seems,  had  been  a  fort,  or  hold  of  strength  raised  heretofore  in  time  of  wars 
among  themselves.  For  entrance,  and  access  on  all  sides,  by  the  felling 
of  huge  trees  overthwart  one  another,  was  quite  barred  up ;  and  within 
'iese  the  Britons  did  their  utmost  to  keep  out  the  enemy.  But  the  soldiers 
n  the  seventh  legion  locking  all  their  shields  together  like  a  roof  close  over 
ad,  and  others  raising  a  mount,  without  much  loss  of  blood  took  the 
)lace,  and  drove  them  all  to  forsake  the  woods.  Pursuit  they  made  not 
ig,  as  being  through  ways  unknown  ;  and  now  evening  came  on,  which 
ley  more  wisely  spent  in  choosing  out  where  to  pitch  and  fortify  their 
imp  that  night. 

The  next  morning  Caesar  had  but  newly  sent  out  his  men  in  three  bodies 
to  pursue,  and  the  last  no  further  gone  than  yet  in  sight,  when  horsemen 
all  in  post  from  Quintus  Atrius  bring  word  to  CaBsar,  that  almost  all  his 
ships  in  a  tempest  that  night  had  suffered  wreck,  and  lay  broken  upon  the 
shore,  CaBsar  at  this  news  recalls  his  legions,  himself  in  all  haste  riding 
back  to  the  seaside,  beheld  with  his  eyes  the  ruinous  prospect.  About 
forty  vessels  were  sunk  and  lost,  the  residue  so  torn  and  shaken,  as  not  to 
be  new-rigged  without  much  labour.  Straight  he  assembles  what  number 

*Dion,  Caesar  Com.  5.  f  Before  the  birth  of  Christ,  52. 
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of  shipwrights  either  in  his  own  legions  or  from  beyond  sea  could  be  sum 
moned  ;  appoints  Labienus  on  the  Belgian  side  to  build  more ;  and  with 
a  dreadful  industry  of  ten  days,  not  respiting  the  soldiers  day  or  night, 
drew  up  all  his  ships,  and  intrenched  them  round  within  the  circuit  of  his 
camp.  This  done,  and  leaving  to  their  defence  the  same  strength  as  be 
fore,  he  returns  with  his  whole  forces  to  the  same  wood,  where  he  had 
defeated  the  Britons  ;  who  preventing  him  with  greater  powers  than  before, 
had  now  repossessed  themselves  of  the  place,  under  Cassibelan  their  chief 
leader :  whose  territory  from  the  states  bordering  on  the  sea  was  divided 
by  the  river  Thames  about  eighty  miles  inward.  With  him  formerly  other 
cities  had  continual  war ;  but  now  in  the  common  danger  had  all  made 
choice  of  him  to  be  their  general.  Here  the  British  horse  and  charioteers 
meeting  with  the  Roman  cavalry  fought  stoutly ;  and  at  first,  something 
overmatched,  they  retreat  to  the  near  advantage  of  their  woods  and  hills, 
but  still  followed  by  the  Romans,  made  head  again,  cut  off'  the  forwardest 
among  them,  and  after  some  pause,  while  C«sar,  who  thought  the  day's 
work  had  been  done,  was  busied  about  the  intrenching  of  his  camp,  march 
out  again,  give  fierce  assault  to  the  very  stations  of  his  guards  and  sentries  • 
and  while  the  main  cohorts  of  two  legions,  that  were  sent  to  the  alarm, 
stood  within  a  small  distance  of  each  other,  terrified  at  the  newness  antf 
boldness  of  their  fight,  charged  back  again  through  the  midst,  without  loss 
of  a  man.  Of  the  Romans  that  day  was  slain  Quintus  Laberius  Durus  a 
tribune  ;  the  Britons  having  fought  their  fill  at  the  very  entrance  of  Caesar's 
camp,  and  sustained  the  resistance  of  his  whole  army  intrenched,  gave 
over  the  assault.  Caasar  here  acknowledges,  that  the  Roman  way  both  of 
arming,  and  of  fighting,  was  not  so  well  fitted  against  this  kind  of  enemy ; 
for  that  the  foot  in  heavy  armour  could  not  follow  their  cunning  flight,  and 
durst  not  by  ancient  discipline  stir  from  their  ensign  ;  and  the  horse  alone 
disjoined  from  the  legions,  against  a  foe  that  turned  suddenly  upon  them 
with  a  mixed  encounter  both  of  horse  and  foot,  were  in  equal  danger  both 
following  and  retiring.  Besides  their  fashion  was,  not  in  great  bodies,  and 
close  order,  but  in  small  divisions  and  open  distances  to  make  their  onset ; 
appointing  others  at  certain  spaces,  now  to  relieve  and  bring  off' the  weary, 
now  to  succeed  and  renew  the  conflict ;  which  argued  no  small  experience, 
and  use  of  arms.  Next  day  the  Britons  afar  off  upon  the  hills  begin  to 
show  themselves  here  and  there,  and  though  less  boldly  than  before,  to 
skirmish  with  the  Roman  horse.  But  at  noon  Csesar  having  sent  out  three 
legions,  and  all  his  horse,  with  Trebonius  the  legate,  to  seek  fodder,  sud 
denly  on  all  sides  they  set  upon  the  foragers,  and  charge  up  after  them  to 
the  very  legions,  and  their  standards.  The  Romans  with  great  courage 
beat  them  back,  and  in  the  chase,  being  well  seconded  by  the  legions,  not 
giving  them  time  either  to  rally,  to  stand,  or  to  descend  from  their  chariots 
as  they  were  wont,  slew  many.  From  this  overthrow,  the  Britons  that 
dwelt  farther  off  betook  them  home,  and  came  no  more  after  that  time 
with  so  great  a  power  against  Csesar.  Whereof  advertised,  he  marches 
onward  to  the  frontiers  of  Cassibelan,*  which  on  this  side  was  bounded  by 
the  Thames,  not  passable  except  in  one  place,  and  that  difficult,  about 
Coway-stakes  near  Oatlands,  as  is  conjectured.  Hither  coming  he  descries 
on  the  other  side  great  forces  of  the  enemy,  placed  in  good  array;  the 
bank  set  all  with  sharp  stakes,  others  in  the  bottom,  covered  with  water; 
whereof  the  marks,  in  Beda's  time,  were  to  be  seen,  as  he  relates.  This 
having  learned  by  such  as  were  taken,  or  had  run  to  him,  he  first  com- 

*  Camden. 
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inands  his  horse  to  pass  over ;  then  his  foot,  who  wading  up  to  the  neck, 
went  on  so  resolutely  and  so  fast,  that  they  on  the  other  side,  not  enduring 
the  violence,  retreated  and  fled.  Cassibelan  no  more  now  in  hope  to  con 
tend  for  victory,  dismissing  all  but  four  thousand  of  those  charioteers, 
through  woods  and  intricate  ways  attends  their  motion ;  where  the  Romans 
are  to  pass,  drives  all  before  him ;  and  with  continual  sallies  upon  the 
horse,  where  they  least  expected,  cutting  off  some  and  terrifying  others, 
compels  them  so  close  together,  as  gave  them  no  leave  to  fetch  in  prey  or 
booty  without  ill  success.  Whereupon  Caesar  strictly  commanding  all  not 
to  part  from  the  legions,  had  nothing  left  him  in  his  way  but  empty  fields 
and  houses,  which  he  spoiled  and  burnt. 

Meanwhile  the  Trinobantes,  a  state  or  kingdom,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
then  among  the  Britons,  less  favouring  Cassibelan,  send  embassadors,  and 
yield  to  Caesar  upon  this  reason.  Immanuentius  had  been  their  king ;  him 
Cassibelan  had  slain,  and  purposed  the  like  to  Mandubratius  his  son,  whom 
Orosius  calls  Androgorius,  Beda  Androgius ;  but  the  youth  escaping  by 
flight  into  Gallia,  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Caesar.  These  entreat, 
that  Mandubratius  may  be  still  defended,  and  sent  home  to  succeed  in  his 
father's  right.  Caesar  sends  him,  demands  forty  hostages  and  provision  for 
his  army,  which  they  immediately  bring  in,  and  have  their  confines  pro 
tected  from  the  soldiers.  By  their  example  the  Cenimagni,  Segontiaci, 
Ancalites,  Bibroci,  Cassi  (so  I  write  them,  for  the  modern  names  are  but 
guessed)  on  like  terms  make  their  peace.  By  them  he  learns  that  the  town 
of  Cassibelan,  supposed  to  be  Verulam,  was  not  far  distant ;  fenced  about 
with  woods  and  marshes,  well  stuffed  with  men  and  much  cattle.  For 
towns  then  in  Britain  were  only  woody  places  ditched  round,  and  with  a 
mud  wall  encompassed  against  the  inroads  of  enemies.  Thither  goes  CaB 
sar  with  his  legions,  and  though  a  place  of  great  strength  both  by  art  and 
nature,  assaults  it  in  two  places.  The  Britons  after  some  defence  fled  out 
all  at  another  end  of  the  town  ;  in  the  flight  many  were  taken,  many  slain, 
and  great  store  of  cattle  found  there.  Cassibelan  for  all  these  losses  yet 
deserts  not  himself;  nor  was  yet  his  authority  so  much  impaired,  but  that 
in  Kent,  though  in  a  manner  possessed  by  the  enemy,  his  messengers  and 
commands  find  obedience  enough  to  raise  all  the  people.  By  his  direction, 
Cingetorix,  Carvilius,  Taximagulus,  and  Segonax,  four  kings  reigning  in 
those  countries  wrhich  lie  upon  the  sea,  lead  them  on  to  assault  that  camp, 
wherein  the  Romans  had  entrenched  their  shipping ;  but  they  whom  Caesar 
left  there  issuing  out  slew  many,  and  took  prisoner  Cingetorix  a  noted  leader, 
without  loss  of  their  own.  Cassibelan  after  so  many  defeats,  moved  espe 
cially  by  revolt  of  the  cities  from  him,  their  inconstancy  and  falsehood  one 
to  another,  uses  mediation  by  Comius  of  Arras  to  send  embassadors  about 
treaty  of  yielding.  Caesar,  who  had  determined  to  winter  in  the  continent, 
by  reason  that  Gallia  was  unsettled,  and  not  much  of  the  summer  now  be 
hind,  commands  him  only  hostages,  and  what  yearly  tribute  the  island 
should  pay  to  Rome,  forbids  him  to  molest  the  Trinobantes,  or  Mandubra- 
tins ;  and  with  his  hostages,  and  a  great  number  of  captives,  he  puts  to  sea, 
having  at  twice  embarked  his  whole  army.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  as 
from  a  glorious  enterprise,  he  offers  to  Venus,  the  patroness  of  his  family,  a 
corslet  of  British  pearls.* 

^  Howbeit  other  ancient  writers  have  spoken  more  doubtfully  of  Caesar's 
victories  here  ;  and  that  in  plain  terms  he  fled  from  hence  ;  for  which  the 
common  verse  in  Lucan,  with  divers  passages  here  and  there  in  Tacitus, 

*  Pliny. 
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is  alleged.  Paulus  Orosius,*  who  took  what  he  wrote  from  a  history  01 
Suetonius  now  lost,  writes,  that  Caesar  in  his  first  journey,  entertained  with 
a  sharp  fight,  lost  no  small  number  of  his  foot,  and  by  tempest  nigh  all  his 
horse.  Dion  affirms,  that  once  in  the  second  expedition  all  his  foot  were 
routed  ;  Orosius  that  another  time  all  his  horse.  The  British  author,  whom 
I  use  only  then  when  others  are  all  silent,  hath  many  trivial  discourses  of 
CaBsar's  being  here,  which  are  best  omitted.  Nor  have  we  more  of  Cassi- 
belan,  than  what  the  same  story  tells,  how  he  warred  soon  after  with  An- 
drogeus,  about  his  nephew  slain  by  Evelinus  nephew  to  the  other ;  .which 
business  at  length  composed,  Cassibelan  dies,  and  was  buried  in  York,  if 
the  Monmouth  book  fable  not.  But  at  Caesar's  coming  hither,  such  likeliest 
were  the  Britons,  as  the  writers  of  those  times, f  and  their  own  actions  re 
present  them ;  in  courage  and  warlike  readiness  to  take  advantage  by  am 
bush  or  sudden  onset,  not  inferior  to  the  Romans,  nor  Cassibelan  to  Caesar ; 
in  weapons,  arms,  and  the  skill  of  encamping,  embattling,  fortifying,  over 
matched  ;  their  weapons  were  a  short  spear  and  light  target,  a  sword  also 
by  their  side,  their  fight  sometimes  in  chariots  fanged  at  the  axle  with  iron 
sithes,  their  bodies  most  part  naked,  only  painted  with  woad  in  sundry  figures, 
to  seem  terrible, J  as  they  thought ;  but,  pursued  by  enemies,  not  nice  of 
their  painting  to  run  into  bogs  worse  than  wild  Irish  up  to  the  neck,  and 
there  to  stay  many  days  holding  a  certain  morsel  in  their  mouths  no  bigger 
than  a  bean,  to  suffice  hunger  ;§  but  that  receipt,  and  the  temperance  it 
taught,  is  long  since  unknown  among  us :  their  towns  and  strong  holds 
were  spaces  of  ground  fenced  about  with  a  ditch,  and  great  trees  felled 
overthwart  each  other,  their  buildings  within  were  thatched  houses  for 
themselves  and  their  cattle :  in  peace  the  upland  inhabitants,  besides  hunt 
ing,  tended  their  flocks  and  herds,  but  with  little  skill  of  country  affairs ; 
the  making  of  cheese  they  commonly  knew  not,  wool  or  flax  they  spun  not, 
gardening  and  planting  many  of  them  knew  not ;  clothing  they  had  none, 
but  what  the  skins  of  beasts  afforded  them,||  and  that  not  always  ;  yet  gal 
lantry  they  had, 11  painting  their  own  skins  with  several  portraitures  of  beast, 
bird  or  flower,  a  vanity  which  hath  not  yet  left  us,  removed  only  from  the 
skin  to  the  skirt  behung  now  with  as  many  coloured  ribands  and  gewgaws : 
towards  the  seaside  they  tilled  the  ground  and  lived  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  Gauls  their  neighbors,  or  first  planters  :**  their  money  was  brazen 

(pieces  or  iron  rings,  their  best  merchandize  tin,  the  rest  trifles  of  glass,  ivory, 
and  such  like  :ff  yet  gems  and  pearls  they  had,  saith  Mela,  in  some  rivers: 
their  ships  of  light  timber  wickered  with  ozier  between,  and  covered  over 
with  leather,  served  not  therefore  to  transport  them  far,  and  their  commo 
dities  were  fetched  away  by  foreign  merchants  :  their  dealing,  saith  Diodo- 
rus,  plain  and  simple  without  fraud ;  their  civil  government  under  many 
princes  and  states, JJ  not  confederate  or  consulting  in  common,  but  mistrust 
ful,  and  ofttimes  warring  one  with  the  other,  which  gave  them  up  one  by 
one  an  easy  conquest  to  the  Romans :  their  religion  was  governed  by  a  sort 
of  priests  or  magicians,  called  Druids,  from  the  Greek  name  of  an  oak, 
which  tree  they  had  in  great  reverence,  and  the  mistletoe  especially  grow 
ing  thereon.  Pliny  writes  them  skilled  in  magic  no  less  than  those  of  Per 
sia  ;  by  their  abstaining  from  a  hen,  a  hare,  and  a  goose,  from  fish  also  saith 
Dion,  and  their  opinion  of  the  soul's  passing  after  death  into  other  bodies, ( " 
they  may  be  thought  to  have  studied  Pythagoras  ;  yet  philosophers  I  cannot 

*  Oros.  lib.  6,  c.  7  and  8.  f  Dion,  Mela,  Caesar.  J  Herodian.  §  Dion. 
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11  them,  reported  men  factious  and  ambitious,  contending  sometimes  about 
the  archpriesthood  not  without  civil  war  and  slaughter ;  nor  restrained  they 
the  people  under  them  from  a  lewd,  adulterous,  and  incestuous  life,  ten  or 
twelve  men,  absurdly  against  nature,  possessing  one  woman  as  their  com 
mon  wife,  though  of  nearest  kin,  mother,  daughter,  or  sister ;  progenitors 
not  to  be  gloried  in.  But  the  gospel,  not  long  after  preached  here,  abolished 
such  impurities,  and  of  the  Romans  we  have  cause  not  to  say  much  worse, 
than  that  they  beat  us  into  some  civility;  likely  else  to  have  continued 
longer  in  a  barbarous  and  savage  manner  of  life.  After  Julius  (for  Julius 
before  his  death  tyrannously  had  made  himself  emperor  of  the  Roman  com 
monwealth,  and  was  slain  in  the  senate  for  so  doing)  he  who  next  obtained 
the  empire,  Octavianus  CaBsar  Augustus,  either  contemning  the  island,  as 
Strabo*  would  have  us  think,  whose  neither  benefit  was  worth  the  having 
nor  enmity  worth  the  fearing ;  or  out  of  a  wholesome  state-maxim,  as  some 
say  to  moderate  and  bound  the  empire  from  growing  vast  and  unwieldy, 
made  no  attempt  against  the  Britons.  But  the  truer  cause  was  party  civil 
war  among  the  Romans,  partly  other  affairs  more  urging.  For  about  twenty 
years  after,f  all  which  time  the  Britons  had  lived  at  their  own  dispose,  Au 
gustus,  in  imitation  of  his  uncle  Julius,  either  intending  or  seeming  to  in 
tend  an  expedition  hither,  was  come  into  Gallia,  when  the  news  of  a  revolt 
in  Pannonia  diverted  him  :J  about  seven  years  after  in  the  same  resolution, 
what  with  the  unsettledness  of  Gallia,  and  what  with  embassadors  from 
Britain  which  met  him  there,  he  proceeded  not.  The  next  year,  difference 
arising  about  covenants,  he  was  again  prevented  by  other  new  commotions 
in  Spain.  Nevertheless  some  of  the  British  potentates  omitted  not  to  seek 
his  friendship  by  gifts  offered  in  the  Capitol,  and  other  obsequious  addresses. 
Insomuch  that  the  whole  island§  became  even  in  those  days  well  known  to 
the  Romans ;  too  well  perhaps  for  them,  who  from'  the  knowledge  of  us 
were  so  like  to  prove  enemies.  But  as  for  tribute,  the  Britons  paid  none 
to  Augustus,  except  what  easy  customs  were  levied  on  the  slight  commo 
dities  wherewith  they  traded  into  Gallia. 

After  Cassibelan,  Tenantius  the  younger  son  of  Lud,  according  to  the 
Monmouth  story,  was  made  king.  For  Androgeus  the  elder,  conceiving 
himself  generally  hated  for  siding  with  the  Romans,  forsook  his  claim  here, 
and  followed  CaBsar's  fortune.  This  king  is  recorded  just  and  warlike. 

His  son  Kymbeline,  or  Cunobelirie,  succeeding,  was  brought  up,  as  is 
said,  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  with  him  held  friendly  correspondences 
to  the  end ;  was  a  warlike  prince  ;  his  chief  seat  Camalodunum,  or  Maldon, 
as  by  certain  of  his  coins,  yet  to  be  seen,  appears.  Tiberius,  the  next  em 
peror,  adhering  always  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  and  of  himself  less 
caring  to  extend  the  bounds  of  his  empire,  sought  not  the  Britons  ;  and  they 
as  little  to  incite  him,  sent  home  courteously  the  soldiers  of  Germanicus,  that 
by  shipwreck  had  been  cast  on  the  British  shore.  ||  But  Caligula, IF  his  suc 
cessor,  a  wild  and  dissolute  tyrant,  having  passed  the  Alps  with  intent  to 
rob  and  spoil  those  provinces,  and  stirred  up  by  Adminius  the  son  of  Cu- 
nobeline ;  who,  by  his  father  banished,  writh  a  small  number  fled  thither  to 
him,  made  semblance  of  marching  toward  Britain  ;  but  being  come  to  the 
ocean,  and  there  behaving  himself  madly  and  ridiculously,  went  back  the 
same  way :  yet  sent  before  him  boasting  letters  to  the  senate,  as  if  all  Britain 
had  been  yielded  him.  Cunobelirie  now  dead,  Adminius  the  eldest  by  his 

*  Strabo,  1.  2.  f  Year  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  32.  J  Dion.  1.  49;  yeat 
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father  banished  from  his  country,  and  by  his  own  practice  against  it  from 
the  crown,  though  by  an  old  coin  seeming  to  have  also  reigned  ;  Togodum- 
nus,  and  Caractacus  the  two  younger,  uncertain  whether  unequal  or  subor 
dinate  in  power,  were  advanced  into  his  place.  But  through  civil  discord, 
Bericus  (what  he  was  further,  is  not  known)  with  others  of  his  party  flying 
to  Rome,*  persuaded  Claudius  the  emperor  to  an  invasion.  Claudius  now 
consul  the  third  time,  and  desirous  to  do  something,  whence  he  might  gain 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  at  the  persuasion  of  these  fugitives,  whom  the 
Britons  demanding,  he  had  denied  to  render,  and  they  for  that  cause  had 
denied  further  amity  with  Rome,  makes  choice  of  this  island  for  his  pro 
vince  :f  and  sends  before  him  Aulus  Plautius  the  pragtor,  with  this  com 
mand,  if  the  business  grew  difficult,  to  give  him  notice.  Plautius  with 
much  ado  persuaded  the  legions  to  move  out  of  Gallia,  murmuring  that  now 
they  must  be  put  to  make  war  beyond  the  world's  end,  for  so  they  counted 
Britain  ;  and  what  welcome  Julius  the  dictator  found  there,  doubtless  they 
had  heard.  At  last  prevailed  with,  and  hoisting  sail  from  three  several 
ports,  lest  their  landing  should  in  any  one  place  be  resisted,  meeting  cross 
winds,  they  were  cast  back  and  disheartened ;  till  in  the  night  a  meteor 
shooting  flames  from  the  East,  and  as  they  fancied  directing  their  course, 
they  took  heart  again  to  try  the  sea,  and  without  opposition  landed.  For 
the  Britons,  having  heard  of  their  unwillingness  to  come,  had  been  negli 
gent  to  provide  against  them  ;  and  retiring  to  the  wroods  and  moors,  intended 
to  frustrate  and  wear  them  out  with  delays,  as  they  had  served  CaBsar  before. 
Plautius,  after  much  trouble  to  find  them  out,  encountering  first  with 
Caractacus,  then  with  Togodumnus,  overthrew  them ;  and  receiving  into 
conditions  part  of  the  Boduni,  who  were  then  subject  to  the  Catuellani, 
and  leaving  there  a  garrison,  went  on  toward  a  river:  where  the  Britons 
not  imagining  that  Plautius  without  a  bridge  could  pass,  lay  on  the  further 
side  careless  and  secure.  But  he  sending  first  the  Germans,  whose  custom 
was,  armed  as  they  were  to  swim  with  ease  the  strongest  current,  com 
mands  them  to  strike  especially  at  the  horses,  whereby  the  chariots, 
wherein  consisted  their  chief  art  of  fight,  became  unserviceable.  To 
second  them  he  sent  Vespasian,  who  in  his  latter  days  obtained  the  empire, 
and  Sabinus  his  brother ;  who  unexpectedly  assailing  those  who  were 
least  aware,  did  much  execution.  Yet  not  for  this  were  the  Britons  dis 
mayed  ;  but  reuniting  the  next  day,  fought  with  such  a  courage,  as  made  it 
hard  to  decide  which  way  hung  the  victory :  till  Caius  Sidius  Geta,  at  point 
to  have  been  taken,  recovered  himself  so  valiantly,  as  brought  the  day  on 
his  side ;  for  which  at  Rome  he  received  high  honours.  After  this  the 
Britons  drew  back  towards  the  mouth  of  Thames,  and,  acquainted  with 
those  places,  crossed  over;  where  the  Romans  following  them  through 
bogs  and  dangerous  flats,  hazarded  the  loss  of  all.  Yet  the  Germans  getting 
over,  and  others  by  a  bridge  at  some  place  above,  fell  on  them  again  with 
sundry  alarms  and  great  slaughter ;  but  in  the  heat  of  pursuit  running  them 
selves  again  into  bogs  and  roires,  lost  as  many  of  their  own.  Upon  which 
ill  success,  and  seeing  the  Britons  more  enraged  at  the  death  of  Togodum 
nus,  who  in  one  of  these  battles  had  been  slain,  Plautius  tearing  the  worst, 
and  glad  that  he  could  hold  what  he  held,  as  was  enjoined  him,  sends  to 
Claudius.  He  who  waited  ready  with  a  huge  preparation,  as  if  not  safe 
enough  amidst  the  flower  of  all  his  Romans,  like  a  great  Eastern  king, 
Nnth  armed  elephants  marches  through  Gallia.  So  full  of  peril  was  this 
enterprise  esteemed,  as  not  without  all  this  equipage,  and  stranger  terrors 
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disarms  whom  he  suspects ;  and  to  surround  them,  places  many  garrisons 
upon  the  rivers  of  Aritona  and  Sabrina.  But  the  Icenians,  a  stout  people, 
untouched  yet  by  these  wars,  as  having  before  sought  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  were  the  first  that  brooked  not  this.  By  their  example  others 
rise ;  and  in  a  chosen  place,  fenced  with  high  banks  of  earth  and  narrow 
lanes  to  prevent  the  horse,  warily  encamp.  Ostorius  though  yet  not 
strengthened  with  his  legions,  causes  the  auxiliar  bands,  his  troops  also 
alighting,  to  assault  the  rampart.  They  within,  though  pestered  with  their 
own  number,  stood  to  it  like  men  resolved,  and  in  a  narrow  compass  did 
remarkable  deeds.  But  overpowered  at  last,  and  others  by  their  success 
quieted,  who  till  then  wavered,  Ostorius  next  bends  his  force  upon  the 
Cangians,  wasting  all  even  to  the  sea  of  Ireland,  without  foe  in  his  way, 
or  them,  who  durst,  ill  handled ;  when  the  Brigantes,  attempting  new  mat 
ters  drew  him  back  to  settle  first  what  was  unsecure  behind  him.  They, 
of  whom  the  chief  were  punished,  the  rest  forgiven,  soon  gave  over;  but 
the  Silures,  no  way  tractable,  were  not  to  be  repressed  without  a  set  war. 
To  further  this,  Camalodunum  was  planted  with  a  colony  of  veteran 
soldiers ;  to  be  a  firm  and  ready  aid  against  revolts,  and  a  means  to  teach 
the  natives  Roman  law  and  civility.  Cogidunus  also  a  British  king,  their 
fast  friend,  had  to  the  same  intent  certain  cities  given  him:*  a  haughty 
craft,  which  the  Romans  used,  to  make  kings  also  the  servile  agents  of 
enslaving  others.  But  the  Silures,  hardy  of  themselves,  relied  more  on 
the  valour  of  Caractacus ;  whom  many  doubtful,  many  prosperous  successes 
had  made  eminent  above  all  that  ruled  in  Britain.  He,  adding  to  his 
courage  policy,  and  knowing  himself  to  be  of  strength  inferior,  in  other  ad 
vantages  the  better,  makes  the  seat  of  his  war  among  the  Ordovices ;  a 
'country  wherein  all  the  odds  were  to  his  own  party,  all  the  difficulties  to 
his  enemy.  The  hills  and  every  access  he  fortified  with  heaps  of  stones, 
and  guards  of  men ;  to  come  at  whom  a  river  of  unsafe  passage  must  be 
first  waded:  The  place,  as  Camden  conjectures,  had  thence  the  name  of 
Caer-caradoc  on  the  west  edge  of  Shropshire.  He  himself  continually 
xvent  up  and  down,  animating  his  officers  and  leaders,  that  "  this  was  the 
day,  this  the  field,  either  to  defend  their  liberty,  or  to  die  free ;"  calling  to 
mind  the  names  of  his  glorious  ancestors,  who  drove  Cassar  the  dictator 
out  of  Britain,  whose  valour  hitherto  had  preserved  them  from  bondage, 
their  wives  and  children  from  dishonour.  Inflamed  with  these  words,  they 
all  vow  their  utmost,  with  such  undaunted  resolution  as  amazed  the  Roman 
general ;  but  the  soldiers  less  weighing,  because  less  knowing,  clamoured 
to  be  led  on  against  any  danger.  Ostorius,  after  wary  circumspection, 
bids  them  pass  the  river:  the  Britons  no  sooner  had  them  within  reach  of 
their  arrows,  darts,  and  stones,  but  slew  and  wounded  largely  of  the 
Romans.  They  on  the  other  side  closing  their  ranks,  and  over  head  closing 
their  targets,  threw  down  the  loose  rampires  of  the  Britons,  and  pursue 
them  up  the  hills,  both  light  and  armed  legions;  till  what  with  galling 
darts  and  heavy  strokes,  the  Britons,  who  wore  neither  helmet  nor  cuirass 
to  defend  them,  were  at  last  overcome.  This  the  Romans  thought  a 
famous  victory;  wherein  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Caractacus  were  taken, 
his  brothers  also  reduced  to  obedience ;  himself  escaping  to  Cartismandua, 
queen  of  the  Brigantes,  against  faith  given  was  to  the  victors  delivered 
bound ;  having  held  out  against  the  Romans  nine  years,  saith  Tacitus,  but 
by  truer  computation,  seven.  Whereby  his  name  was  up  through  all  the 
adjoining  provinces,  even  to  Italy  and  Rome ;  many  desiring  to  see  who 

*  Tacit,  vit.  Agric, 
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he  was,  that  could  withstand  so  many  years  the  Roman  puissance :  and 
CaBsar,  to  extol  his  own  victory,  extolled  the  man  whom  he  had  van 
quished. 

Being  brought  to  Rome,  the  people  as  to  a  solemn  spectacle  were  called 
together,  the  emperor's  guard  stood  in  arms.  In  order  came  first  the 
king's  servants,  bearing  his  trophies  won  in  other  wars,  next  his  brothers, 
wife,  and  daughter,  last  himself.  The  behaviour  of  others,  through  fear, 
was  low  and  degenerate ;  he  only  neither  in  countenance,  word,  or  action 
submissive,  standing  at  the  tribunal  of  Claudius,  briefly  spake  to  this  pur 
pose  :  "  If  my  mind,  CaBsar,  had  been  as  moderate  in  the  height  of  fortune, 
as  my  birth  and  dignity  was  eminent,  I  might  have  come  a  friend  rather 
than  a  captive  into  this  city.  Nor  couldst  thou  have  disliked  him  for  a 
confederate,  so  noble  of  descent,  and  ruling  so  many  nations.  My  present 
estate  to  me  disgraceful,  to  thee  is  glorious.  I  had  riches,  horses,  arms, 
and  men;  no  wonder  then  if  I  contended,  not  to  lose  them.  But  if  by 
fate,  yours  only  must  be  empire,  then  of  necessity  ours  among  the  rest 
must  be  subjection.  If  I  sooner  had  been  brought  to  yield,  my  misfortune 
had  been  less  notorious,  your  conquest  had  been  less  renowned ;  and  in 
your  severest  determining  of  me,  both  will  be  soon  forgotten.  But  if  you 
grant  that  I  shall  live,  by  me  will  live  to  you  for  ever  that  praise  which  is 
so  near  divine,  the  clemency  of  a  conqueror."  CaBsar  moved  at  such  a 
spectacle  of  fortune,  but  especially  at  the  nobleness  of  his  bearing  it,  gave 
him  pardon,  and  to  all  the  rest.  They  all  unbound,  submissly  thank  him, 
and  did  like  reverence  to  Agrippina  the  emperor's  wife,  who  sat  by  in 
state ;  a  new  and  disdained  sight  to  the  manly  eyes  of  Romans,  a  woman 
sitting  public  in  her  female  pride  among  ensigns  and  armed  cohorts.  To 
Ostorius  triumph  is  decreed ;  and  his  acts  esteemed  equal  to  theirs,  that 
brought  in  bonds  to  Rome  famousest  kings.  But  the  same  prosperity  at 
tended  not  his  later  actions  here ;  for  the  Silures,  whether  to  revenge  their 
loss  of  Caractacus,  or  that  they  saw  Ostorious,  as  if  now  all  were  done, 
less  earnest  to  restrain  them,  beset  the  prefect  of  his  camp,  left  there  with 
legionary  bands  to  appoint  garrisons :  and  had  not  speedy  aid  come  in  from 
the  neighbouring  holds  and  castles,  had  cut  them  all  off;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  prefect  with  eight  centurions,  and  many  their  stoutest  men, 
were  slain :  and  upon  the  neck  of  this,  meeting  first  with  Roman  foragers, 
then  with  other  troops  hasting  to  their  relief,  utterly  foiled  and  broke  them 
also.  Ostorius  sending  more  after,  could  hardly  stay  their  flight ;  till  the 
weighty  legions  coming  on,  at  first  poised  the  battle,  at  length  turned  the 
scale :  to  the  Britons  without  much  loss,  for  by  that  time  it  grew  night. 
Then  was  the  war  shivered,  as  it  were,  into  small  frays  and  bickerings ; 
not  unlike  sometimes  to  so  many  robberies,  in  woods,  at  waters,  as  chance 
or  valour,  advice  or  rashness,  led  them  on,  commanded  or  without  com 
mand.  That  which  most  exasperated  the  Silures,  was  a  report  of  certain 
words  cast  out  by  the  emperor,  "  That  he  would  root  them  out  to  the  very 
name."  Therefore  two  cohorts  more  of  auxiliars,  by  the  avarice  of  their 
leaders  too  securely  pillaging,  they  quite  intercepted;  and  bestowing 
liberally  the  spoils  and  captives,  whereof  they  took  plenty,  drew  other 
countries  to  join  with  them. 

These  losses  falling  so  thick  upon  the  Romans,  Ostorius  with  the  thought 
and  anguish  thereof  ended  his  days ;  the  Britons  rejoicing,  although  no  bat 
tle,  that  yet  adverse  war  had  worn  out  so  great  a  soldier.  CaBsar  in  his 
place  ordains  Aulus  Didius :  but  ere  his  coming,  though  much  hastened, 
that  the  province  might  not  want  a  governor,  the  Silures  had  given  an 
overthrow  to  Manlius  Valens  with  his  legion,  rumoured  on  both  sides 
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greater  than  was  true,  by  the  Silures  to  animate  the  new  general ;  by  him 
in  a  double  respect,  of  the  more  praise  if  he  quelled  them,  or  the  more  ex 
cuse  if  he  failed.  Meantime  the  Silures  forgot  not  to  infest  the  Roman 
pale  with  wide  excursions ;  till  Didius  marching  out,  kept  them  somewhat 
more  within  bounds.  Nor  were  they  long  to  seek  who,  after  Caractacus, 
should  lead  them  ;  for  next  to  him  in  worth  and  skill  of  war,  Venutius,  a 
prince  of  the  Brigantes,  merited  to  be  their  chief.  He  at  first  faithful  to  the 
Romans,  and  by  them  protected,  was  the  husband  of  Cartismandua,  queen 
of  the  Brigantes,  himself  perhaps  reigning  elsewhere.  She  who  had  be 
trayed  Caractacus  and  her  country  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Claudius, 
thereby  grown  powerful  and  gracious  with  the  Romans,  presuming  on  the 
hire  of  her  treason,  deserted  her  husband ;  and  marrying  Vellocatus  one  of 
his  squires,  confers  on  him  the  kingdom  also.  This  deed  so  odious  and 
full  of  infamy,  disturbed  the  whole  state  ;  Venutius  with  other  forces,  and 
the  help  of  her  own  subjects,  who  detested  the  example  of  so  foul  a  fact, 
and  withal  the  uncomeliness  of  their  subjection  to  the  monarchy  of  a  wo 
man,  a  piece  of  manhood  not  every  day  to  be  found  among  Britons,  though 
she  had  got  by  subtile  train  his  brother  with  many  of  his  kindred  into  her 
hands,  brough't  her  soon  below  the  confidence  of  being  able  to  resist  longer, 
When  imploring  the  Roman  aid,  with  much  ado,  and  after  many  a  hard 
encounter,  she  escaped  the  punishment  which  was  ready  to  have  seized 
her.  Venutius  thus  debarred  the  authority  of  ruling  his  own  household, 
justly  turns  his  anger  against  the  Romans  themselves :  whose  magnanimity 
not  wont  to  undertake  dishonourable  causes,  had  arrogantly  intermeddled 
in  his  domestic  affairs,  to  uphold  the  rebellion  of  an  adulteress  against  her 
husband.  And  the  kingdom  he  retained  against  their  utmost  opposition  ; 
and  of  war  gave  them  their  fill ;  first  in  a  sharp  conflict  of  uncertain  event, 
then  against  the  legion  of  CaBsius  Nasica.  Insomuch  that  Didius  growing 
old,  and  managing  the  war  by  deputies,  had  work  enough  to  stand  on  his 
defence,  with  the  gaining  now  and  then  of  a  small  castle.  And  Nero*  (for 
in  that  part  of  the  isle  things  continued  in  the  same  plight  to  the  reign  of 
Vespasian)  was  minded  but  for  shame  to  have  withdrawn  the  Roman  forces 
out  of  Britain :  in  other  parts  whereof,  about  the  same  time  other  things 
befel.f  Verannius,  whom  Nero  sent  hither  to  succeed  Didius,  dying  in  his 
first  year,  save  a  few  inroads  upon  the  Silures,  left  only  a  great  boast  behind 
him,  "  That  in  two  years,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  conquered  all." 
But  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  next  was  sent  hither,  esteemed  a  soldier  equal 
to  the  best  in  that  age,  for  two  years  together  went  on  prosperously,  both 
confirming  what  was  got,  and  subduing  onward.  At  last  over-confident 
of  his  present  actions,  and  emulating  others,  of  whose  deeds  he  heard  from 
abroad,  marches  up  as  far  as  Mona,  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  a  populous  place. 
For  they,  it  seems,  had  both  entertained  fugitives,  and  given  good  assist 
ance  to  the  rest  that  withstood  him.  He  makes  him  boats  with  flat  bottoms, 
fitted  to  the  shallows  which  he  expected  in  that  narrow  frith ;  his  foot  so 
passed  over,  his  horse  waded  or  swam.  Thick  upon  the  shore  stood  seve 
ral  gross  bands  of  men  well  weaponed,  many  women  like  furies  running  to 
and  fro  in  dismal  habit,  with  hair  loose  about  their  shoulders,  held  torches 
in  their  hands.  The  Druids  (those  were  their  priests,  of  whom  more  in  an 
other  place)  with  hands  lift  up  to  Heaven  uttering  direful  prayers,  astonished 
the  Romans ;  who  at  so  strange  a  sight  stood  in  amaze,  though  wounded : 
at  length  awakened  and  encouraged  by  their  general,  not  to  fear  a  barba 
rous  and  lunatic  rout,  fall  on,  and  beat  them  down  scorched  and  rolling  in 
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their  own  fire.     Then  were  they  yoked  with  garrisons,  and  the  places  con 
secrate  to  their  bloody  superstitions  destroyed.     For  whom  they  took  in 
war,  they  held  it  lawful  to  sacrifice ;  and  by  the  entrails  of  men  used  divi 
nation.     While  thus  Paulinus  had  his  thought  still  fixed  before  to  go  on 
winning,  his  back  lay  broad  open  to  occasion  of  losing  more  behind :  for 
the  Britons,  urged  and  oppressed  with  many  unsufferable  injuries,  had  all 
banded  themselves  to  a  general  revolt.     The  particular  causes  are  not  all 
written  by  one  author ;  Tacitus  who  lived  next  those  times  of  any  to  us 
extant,  writes  that  Prasutagus  king  of  the  Icenians,  abounding  in  wealth, 
had  left  Cassar  coheir  with  his  two  daughters ;  thereby  hoping  to  have  se 
cured  from  all  wrong  both  his  kingdom  and  his  house ;  which  fell  out  far 
otherwise.     For  under  colour  to  oversee  and  take  possession  of  the  empe 
ror's  new  inheritance,  his  kingdom  became  a  prey  to  centurions,  his  house 
to  ravening  officers,  his  wife  Boadicea  violated  with  stripes,  his  daughters 
with  rape,  the  wealthiest  of  his  subjects,  as  it  were,  by  the  will  and  testa 
ment  of  their  king  thrown  out  of  their  estates,  his  kindred  made  little  better 
than  slaves.     The  new  colony  also  at  Camalodunum  took  house  or  land 
>m  whom  they  pleased,  terming  them  slaves  and  vassals ;  the  soldiers 
mplying  with  the  colony,  out  of  hope  hereafter  to  use  the  same  license 
themselves.     Moreover  the  temple  erected  to  Claudius  as  a  badge  of  their 
'ernal  slavery,  stood  a  great  eyesore ;  the  priests  whereof,  under  pretext 
"what  was  due  to  the  religious  service,  wasted  and  embezzled  each  man's 
bstance  upon  themselves.     And  Catus  Decianus  the  procurator  endea- 
oured  to  bring  all  their  goods  within  the  compass  of  new  confiscation,* 
y  disavowing  the  remitment  of  Claudius.     Lastly,  Seneca,  in  his  books  a 
hilosopher,  having  drawn  the  Britons  unwillingly  to  borrow  of  him  vast 
ms  upon  fair  promises  of  easy  loan,  and  for  repayment  to  take  their  own 
ime,  on  a  sudden  compels  them  to  pay  in  all  at  once  with  great  extortion. 
Thus  provoked  by  heaviest  sufferings,  and  thus  invited  by  opportunities  in 
the  absence  of  Paulinus,  the  Icenians,  and  by  their  examples  the  Trino- 
bantes,  and  as  many  else  as  hated  servitude,  rise  up  in  arms.     Of  these 
ensuing  troubles  many  foregoing  signs  appeared  ;  the  image  of  victory  at 
alodunum  fell  down  of  itself  with  her  face  turned,  as  it  were,  to  the 
ritons ;  certain  women,  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  foretold  of  calamities  to 
me :  in  the  council-house  were  heard  by  night  barbarous  noises ;  in  the 
eatre  hideous  bowlings,  in  the  creek  horrid  sights,  betokening  the  de- 
ction  of  that  colony ;  hereto  the  ocean  seeming  of  a  bloody  hue,  and 
uman  shapes  at  low  ebb,  left  imprinted  on  the  sand,  wrought  in  the  Bri- 
Dns  new  courage,  in  the  Romans  unwonted  fears.     Camalodunum,  where 
he  Romans  had  seated  themselves  to  dwell  pleasantly,  rather  than  defen 
sively,  -  was  not  fortified  ;  against  that  therefore  the  Britons  make  first  as 
sault.     The  soldiers  within  were  not  very  many.     Decianus  the  procurator 
could  send  them  but  two  hundred,  those  ill  armed :  and  through  the  treachery 
of  some  among  them,  who  secretly  favoured  the  insurrection,  they  had  de 
ferred  both  to  entrench,  and  to  send  out  such  as  bore  not  arms ;  such  as 
did,  flying  to  the  temple,  which  on  the  second  day  was  forcibly  taken, 
were  all  put  to  the  sword,  the  temple  made  a  heap,  the  rest  rifled  and 
burnt.     Petilius  Cerealis  coming  to  his  succour,  is  in  his  way  met  and 
overthrown,  his  whole  legion  cut  to  pieces;  he  with  his  horse  hardly  es 
caping  to  the  Roman  camp.     Decianus,  whose  rapine  was  the  cause  of  all 
this,  fled  into  Gallia.    But  Suetonius  at  these  tidings  not  dismayed,  through 
the  midst  of  his  enemy's  country,  marches  to  London  (though  not  termed  a 
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colony,  yet  full  of  Roman  inhabitants,  and  for  the  frequency  of  trade,  and 
other  commodities,  a  town  even  then  of  principal  note)  with  purpose  to 
have  made  there  the  seat  of  war.  But  considering  the  smallness  of  his 
numbers,  and  the  late  rashness  of  Petilius,  he  chooses  rather  with  the  loss 
of  one  town  to  save  the  rest.  Nor  was  he  flexible  to  any  prayers  or  weep 
ing  of  them  that  besought  him  to  tarry  there ;  but  taking  with  him  such  as 
were  willing,  gave  signal  to  depart ;  they  who  through  weakness  of  sex  or 
age,  or  love  of  the  place,  went  not  along,  perished  by  the  enemy ;  so  did 
Verulam,  a  Roman  free  town.  For  the  Britons  omitting  forts  and  castles, 
flew  thither  first  where  richest  booty  and  the  hope  of  pillaging  tolled 
them  on. 

In  this  massacre  about  seventy  thousand  Romans  and  their  associates, 
in  the  places  above  mentioned,  of  certain  lost  their  lives.  None  might  be 
spared,  none  ransomed,  but  tasted  all  either  a  present  or  a  lingering  death; 
no  cruelty  that  either  outrage  or  the  insolence  of  success  put  into  their 
heads,  was  left  unacted.  The  Roman  wives  and  virgins  hanged  up  all 
naked,*  had  their  breasts  cut  off,  and  sewed  to  their  mouths ;  that  in  the 
grimness  of  death  they  might  seem  to  eat  their  own  flesh  ;  while  the  Britons 
fell  to  feasting  and  carousing  in  the  temple  of  Andate  their  goddess  of  vic 
tory.  Suetonius  adding  to  his  legion  other  old  officers  and  soldiers  there 
about,  which  gathered  to  him,  were  near  upon  ten  thousand ;  and  purpos 
ing  with  those  not  to  defer  battle,  had  chosen  a  place  narrow,  and  not  to 
be  overwinged,  on  his  rear  a  wood ;  being  well  informed  that  his  enemy 
were  all  in  front  on  a  plain  unapt  for  ambush :  the  legionaries  stood  thick 
in  order,  empaled  with  light  armed ;  the  horse  on  either  wing.  The  Bri 
tons  in  companies  and  squadrons  wrere  every  where  shouting  and  swarm 
ing,  such  a  multitude  as  at  other  time  never ;  no  less  reckoned  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  :  so  fierce  and  confident  of  victory,  that  their 
wives  also  came  in  wagons  to  sit  and  behold  the  sports,  as  they  made  full 
account  of  killing  Romans :  a  folly  doubtless  for  the  serious  Romans  to 
smile  at,  as  a  sure  token  of  prospering  that  day :  a  woman  also  was  their 
commander  in  chief.  For  Boadicea  and  her  daughters  ride  about  in  a 
chariot,  telling  the  tall  champions  as  a  great  encouragement,  that  with  the 
Britons  it  was  usual  for  women  to  be  their  leaders.  A  deal  of  other  fond 
ness  they  put  into  her  mouth  not  worth  recital ;  how  she  was  lashed,  how 
her  daughters  were  handled,  things  worthier  silence,  retirement,  and  a  vail, 
than  for  a  woman  to  repeat,  as  done  to  her  own  person,  or  to  hear  repeated 
before  a  host  of  men.  The  Greek  historian  f  sets  her  in  the  field  on  a  high 
heap  of  turves,  in  a  loose-bodied  gown,  declaiming,  a  spear  in  her  hand,  a 
hare  in  her  bosom,  which  after  a  long  circumlocution,  she  was  to  let  slip 
among  them  for  luck's  sake  ;  then  praying  to  Andate  the  British  goddess, 
to  talk  again  as  fondly  as  before.  And  this  they  do  out  of  a  vanity,  hoping 
to  embellish  and  set  out  their  history  with  the  strangeness  of  our  mariners, 
not  caring  in  the  meanwhile  to  brand  us  with  the  rankest  note  of  barbarism, 
as  if  in  Britain  women  were  men,  and  men  women.  I  affect  not  set 
speeches  in  a  history,  unless  known  for  certain  to  have  been  so  spoken  in 
effect  as  they  are  written,  nor  then,  unless  worth  rehearsal :  and  to  invent 
such,  though  eloquently,  as  some  historians  have  done,  is  an  abuse  of  pos 
terity,  raising  in  them  that  read  other  conceptions  of  those  times  and  per 
sons  than  were  true.  Much  less  therefore  do  I  purpose  here  or  elsewhere 
to  copy  out  tedious  orations  without  decorum,  though  in  their  authors  com 
pose^!  ready  to^  my  hand.  Hitherto  what  we  have  heard  of  Cassibelan, 
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Togadumnus,  Venusius,  and  Caractacus,  hath  been  full  of  magnanimity, 
soberness,  and  martial  skill :  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  this  battle  and  whole 
business  the  Britons  never  more  plainly  manifested  themselves  to  be  right 
barbarians :  no  rule,  no  foresight,  no  forecast,  experience,  or  estimation, 
either  of  themselves  or  of  their  enemies;  such  confusion,  such  impotence, 
as  seemed  likest  not  to  a  war,  but  to  the  wild  hurry  of  a  distracted  woman, 
with  as  mad  a  crew  at  her  heels.  Therefore  Suetonius,  contemning  their 
unruly  noises  and  fierce  looks,  heartens  his  men  but  to  stand  close  awhile, 
and  strike  manfully  this  headless  rabble  that  stood  nearest,  the  rest  would 
be  a  purchase  rather  than  a  toil.  And  so  it  fell  out ;  for  the  legion,  when 
they  saw  their  time,  bursting  out  like  a  violent  wedge,  quickly  broke  and 
dissipated  what  opposed  them ;  all  else  only  held  out  their  necks  to  the 
slayer ;  for  their  own  carts  and  wagons  were  so  placed  by  themselves,  as 
left  them  but  little  room  to  escape  between.  The  Romans  slew  all :  men, 
women,  and  the  very  drawing  horses  lay  heaped  along  the  field  in  a  gory 
mixture  of  slaughter.  About  fourscore  thousand  Britons  are  said  to  have 
been  slain  on  the  place ;  of  the  enemy  scarce  four  hundred,  and  not  many 
lore  wounded.  Boadicea  poisoned  herself,  or,  as  others  say,  sickened 
and  died.  *  She  was  of  stature  big  and  tall,  of  visage  grim  and  stern, 
harsh  of  voice,  her  hair  of  a  bright  colour  flowing  down  to  her  hips  ;  she 
wore  a  plaited  garment  of  divers  colours,  with  a  great  golden  chain  ;  but 
toned  over  all  a  thick  robe.  Gildas  calls  her  the  crafty  lioness,  and  leaves 
an  ill  fame  upon  her  doings. 

Dion  sets  down  otherwise  the  order  of  this  fight,  and  that  the  field  was 
lot  won  without  much  difficulty,  nor  without  intention  of  the  Britons  to  give 
mother  battle,  had  not  the  death  of  Boadicea  come  between.  Howbeit 
Suetonius,  to  preserve  discipline,  and  to  dispatch  the  relics  of  war,  lodged 
with  all  the  army  in,  the  open  field ;  which  was  supplied  out  of  Germany 
with  a  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot ;  thence  dispersed  to  winter, 
and  with  incursions  to  waste  those  countries  that  stood  out.  But  to  the 
Britons  famine  was  a  worse  affliction  ;  having  left  off,  during  this  uproar, 
to  till  the  ground,  and  made  reckoning  to  serve  themselves  on  the  provisions 
of  their  enemy.  Nevertheless  those  nations  that  were  yet  untamed,  hearing 
of  some  discord  risen  between  Suetonius  and  the  new  procurator  Classici- 
anus,  were  brought  but  slowly  to  terms  of  peace ;  and  the  rigour  used  by 
Suetonius  on  them  that  yielded,  taught  them  the  better  course  to  stand  on 
their  defence. f  For  it  is  certain  that  Suetonius,  though  else  a  worthy  man, 
overproud  of  his  victory,  gave  too  much  way  to  his  anger  against  the  Bri 
tons.  Classician  therefore  sending  such  word  to  Rome,  that  these  severe 
proceedings  would  beget  an  endless  war,  Polycletus,  no  Roman  but  a  cour 
tier,  was  sent  by  Nero  to  examine  how  things  went.  He  admonishing 
Suetonius  to  use  more  mildness,  awed  the  army,  and  to  the  Britons  gave 
matter  of  laughter.  Who  so  much  even  till  then  were  nursed  up  in  their 
native  liberty,  as  to  wonder  that  so  great  a  general  with  his  whole  army 
should  be  at  the  rebuke  and  ordering  of  a  court-servitor.  But  Suetonius  a 
while  after,  having  lost  a  few  galleys  on  the  shore,  was  bid  resign  his 
command  to  Petronius  Turpilianus,  who  not  provoking  the  Britons,  nor  by 
them  provoked,  was  thought  to  have  pretended  the  love  of  peace  to  what 
indeed  was  his  love  of  ease  and  sloth.  Trebellius  Maximus  followed  his 
steps,  usurping  the  name  of  gentle  government  to  any  remissness  or  neglect 
of  discipline ;  which  brought  in  first  license,  next  disobedience  into  his 
camp ;  incensed  against  him  partly  for  his  covetousness,  partly  by  the  incite- 
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ment  of  Roscius  Ceelius,  legate  of  a  legion ;  with  whom  formerly  disagree 
ing,  now  that  civil  war  began  in  the  empire,  he  fell  to  open  discord  ;* 
charging  him  with  disorder  and  sedition,  and  him  CaBlius  with  peeling  and 
defrauding  the  legions  of  their  pay  ;  insomuch  that  Trebellius,  hated  and 
deserted  of  the  soldiers,  was  content  a  while  to  govern  by  base  entreaty, 
and  forced  at  length  to  flee  the  land.  Which  notwithstanding  remained  in 
good  quiet,  governed  by  CaBlius  and  the  other  legate  of  a  legion,  both  faith 
ful  to  Vitellius  then  emperor ;  who  sent  hither  Vectius  Bolanus ;  under  whose 
lenity,  though  not  tainted  with  other  fault  against  the  Britons  nothing  was 
done,  nor  in  their  own  discipline  reformed.!  Petilius  Cerealis  by  appoint 
ment  of  Vespasian  succeeding,  had  to  do  with  the  populous  Brigantes  in 
many  battles,  and  some  of  those  not  unbloody.  For  as  we  heard  before, | 
it  was  Venusius  who  even  to  these  times  held  them  tack,  both  himself  re 
maining  to  the  end  unvanquished,  and  some  part  of  his  country  not  so  much 
as  reached.  It  appears  also  by  several  passages  in  the  histories  of  Tacitus, § 
that  no  small  matter  of  British  forces  were  commanded  over  sea  the  year 
before  to  serve  in  those  bloody  wars  between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  Vitellius 
and  Vespasian  contending  for  the  empire.  To  Cerealis  succeeded  Julius 
Frontinus  in  the  government  of  Britain,  ||  who  by  taming  the  Silures,  a  peo 
ple  warlike  and  strongly  inhabiting,  augmented  much  his  reputation.  But 
Julius  Agricola,  whom  Vespasian  in  his  last  year  sent  hither,  trained  up 
from  his  youth  in  the  British  wars,  extended  with  victories  the  Roman  limit 
beyond  all  his  predecessors.  His  coming  was  in  the  midst  of  summer;  and 
the  Ordivices  to  welcome  the  new  general  had  hewn  in  pieces  a  whole 
squadron  of  horse  which  lay  upon  their  bounds,  few  escaping.  Agricola, 
who  perceived  that  the  noise  of  this  defeat  had  also  in  the  province  desirous 
of  novelty  stirred  up  new  expectations,  resolves  to  be  beforehand  with  the 
danger :  and  drawing  together  the  choice  of  his  legions  with  a  competent 
number  of  auxiliaries,  not  being  met  by  the  Ordovices^who  kept  the  hills, 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  hunts  them  up  and  down  through  difficult 
places,  almost  to  the  final  extirpating  of  that  whole  nation.  With  the  same 
current  of  success,  what  Paulinus  had  left  unfinished,  he  conquers  in  the 
isle  of  Moria :  for  the  islanders  altogether  fearless  of  his  approach,  whom 
they  knew  to  have  no  shipping,  when  they  saw  themselves  invaded  on  a 
sudden  by  the  auxiliars,  whose  country-use  had  taught  them  to  swim  over 
with  horse  and  arms,  were  compelled  to  yield.  This  gained  Agricola  much 
opinion :  who  at  his  very  entrance,  a  time  which  others  bestowed  of  course 
in  hearing  compliments  and  gratulations,  had  made  such  early  progress 
into  laborious  and  hardest  enterprises.  But  by  far  not  so  famous  was 
Agricola  in  bringing  war  to  a  speedy  end,  as  in  cutting  off  the  causes  from 
whence  war  arises.  For  he  knowing  that  the  end  of  war  was  not  to  make 
way  for  injuries  in  peace,  began  reformation  from  his  own  house  ;  permitted 
not  his  attendants  and  followers  to  sway,  or  have  to  do  at  all  in  public  af 
fairs  :  lays  on  with  equality  the  proportions  of  corn  and  tribute  that  were 
imposed;  takes  off  exactions,  and  the  fees  of  encroaching  officers,  heavier 
than  the  tribute  itself.  For  the  countries  had  been  compelled  before,  to 
sit  and  wait  the  opening  of  public  granaries,  and  both  to  sell  and  to  buy 
their  corn  at  what  rate  the  publicans  thought  fit;  the  purveyors  also  com 
manding  when  they  pleased  to  bring  it  in,  not  to  the  nearest,  but  still  to 
the  remotest  places,  either  by  the  compounding  of  such  as  would  be  ex 
cused,  or  by  causing  a  dearth,  where  none  was,  made  a  particular  gain. 
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These  grievances  and  the  like,  he  in  the  time  of  peace  removing,  brought 
peace  into  some  credit ;  which  before,  since  the  Romans  coming,  had  as  ill 
a  name  as  war. 

The  summer  following,  Titus  then  emperor,*  he  so  continually  with  in 
roads  disquieted  the  enemy  over  all  the  isle,  and  after  terror  so  allured  them 
with  his  gentle  demeanor,  that  many  cities  which  till  that  time  would  not 
bend,  gave  hostages,  admitted  garrisons,  and  came  in  voluntarily.  The 
winter  he  spent  all  in  worthy  actions ;  teaching  and  promoting  like  a  public 
father  the  institutes  and  customs  of  civil  life.  The  inhabitants  rude  and 
scattered,  and  by  that  the  proner  to  war,  he  so  persuaded  to  build  houses, 
temples,  and  seats  of  justice;  and  by  praising  the  forward,  quickening  the 
slow,  assisting  all,  turned  the  name  of  necessity  into  an  emulation.  He 
caused  moreover,  the  noblemen's  sons  to  be  bred  up  in  liberal  arts ;  and 
by  preferring  the  wits  of  Britain  before  the  studies  of  Gallia,  brought  them 
to  affect  the  Latin  eloquence,  who  before  hated  the  language.  Then  were 
the  Roman  fashions  imitated,  and  the  gown ;  after  a  while  the  incitements 
also  and  materials  of  vice,  and  voluptuous  life,  proud  buildings,  baths,  and 
the  elegance  of  banqueting ;  which  the  foolisher  sort  called  civility,  but  was 
indeed  a  secret  art  to  prepare  them  for  bondage.  Spring  appearing,  he 
took  the  field,  and  with  a  prosperous  expedition  wasted  as  far  northward 
as  frith  of  Taus  all  that  obeyed  not,  with  such  a  terror,  as  he  went,  thai 
the  Roman  army,  though  much  hindered  by  tempestuous  weather,  had  the 
leisure  to  build  forts  and  castles  where  they  pleased,  none  daring  to  oppose 
them.  Besides,  Agricola  had  this  excellence  in  him,  so  providently  to 
choose  his  places  where  to  fortify,  as  not  another  general  then  alive.  No 
sconce  or  fortress  of  his  raising  was  ever  known  either  to  have  been  forced, 
or  yielded  up  or  quitted.  Out  of  these  impregnable  by  siege,  or  in  that 
case  duly  relieved,  with  continual  irruptions  he  so  prevailed,  that  the  enemy, 
whose  manner  was  in  winter  to  regain  what  in  summer  he  had  lost,  was 
now  alike  in  both  seasons  kept  short  and  straitened.  For  these  exploits, 
then  esteemed  so  great  and  honourable,  Titus,  in  whose  reign  they  were 
achieved,  was  the  fifteenth  time  saluted  imperator;f  and  of  him  Agricola 
received  triumphal  honours.  The  fourth  summer,  Domitian  then  ruling  the 
empire,  he  spent  in  settling  and  confirming  what  the  year  before  he  had 
travelled  over  with  a  running  conquest.  And  had  the  valour  of  his  soldiers 
been  answerable,  he  had  reached  that  year,  as  was  thought,  the  utmost 
bounds  of  Britain.  For  Glota  and  Bodotria,  now  Dunbritton,  and  the  frith 
of  Edinburgh,  two  opposite  arms  of  the  sea,  divided  only  by  a  neck  of  land, 
and  all  the  creeks  and  inlets  on  this  side,  were  held  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  enemy  driven  as  it  were  into  another  island.  In  his  fifth  yearj  he 
passed  over  into  the  Orcades,  as  we  may  probably  guess,  and  other  Scotch 
isles  ;  discovering  and  subduing  nations,  till  then  unknown.  He  gained 
also  with  his  forces  that  part  of  Britain  which  faces  Ireland,  as  aiming  also 
to  conquer  that  island  ;  where  one  of  the  Irish  kings  driven  out  by  civil 
wars  coming  to  him,  he  both  gladly  received,  and  retained  him  as  against 
a  fit  time.  The  summer  ensuing,  on  mistrust  that  the  nations  beyond  Bo 
dotria  would  generally  rise,  and  forelay  the  passages  by  land,  he  caused 
his  fleet,  making  a  great  show,  to  bear  along  the  coast,  and  up  the  friths 
and  harbours;  joining  most  commonly  at  night  on  the  same  shore  both  land 
and  sea  forces,  with  mutual  shouts  and  loud  greetings.  At  sight  whereof, 
the  Britons,  not  wont  to  see  their  sea  so  ridden,  were  much  daunted.  How- 
beit  the  Caledonians§  with  great  preparation,  and  by  rumor,  as  «f  things 
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unknown  much  greater,  taking  arms,  and  of  their  own  accord  beginning 
war  by  the  assault  of  sundry  castles,  sent  back  some  of  their  fear  to  the 
Romans  themselves :  and  there  were  of  the  commanders  who,  cloaking  their 
fear  under  show  of  sage  advice,  counselled  the  general  to  retreat  back 
on  this  side  Bodotria.  He  in  the  mean  while  having  intelligence,  that  the 
enemy  would  fall  on  in  many  bodies,  divided  also  his  army  into  three  parts. 
Which  advantage  the  Britons  quickly  spying,  and  on  a  sudden  uniting  what 
before  they  had  disjointed,  assail  by  night  with  all  their  forces  that  part  of 
the  Roman  army  which  they  knew  to  be  the  weakest;  and  breaking  in  upon 
the  camp,  surprised  between  sleep  and  fear,  had  begun  some  execution. 
When  Agricola,  who  had  learnt  what  way  the  enemies  took,  and  followed 
them  with  all  speed,  sending  before  him  the  lightest  of  his  horse,  and  foot 
to  charge  them  behind,  the  rest  as  they  came  on  to  affright  them  with 
clamour,  so  plied  them  without  respite,  that  by  approach  of  day  the  Roman 
ensigns  glittering  all  about,  had  encompassed  the  Britons :  who  now  after 
a  sharp  fight  in  the  very  ports  of  the  camp,  betook  them  to  their  wonted 
refuge,  the  woods  and  fens,  pursued  a  while  by  the  Romans;  that  day  else 
in  all  appearance  had  ended  the  war.  The  legions  reincouraged  by  this 
event,  they  also  now  boasting,  who  but  lately  trembled,  cry  all  to  be  led  on 
as  far  as  there  was  British  ground.  The  Britons  also  not  acknowledging 
the  loss  of  that  day  to  Roman  valour,  but  to  the  policy  of  their  captain,  abated 
nothing  of  their  stoutness  ;  but  arming  their  youth,  conveying  their  wives 
and  children  to  places  of  safety,  in  frequent  assemblies,  and  by  solemn 
covenants  bound  themselves  to  mutual  assistance  against  the  common 
enemy.  About  the  same  time  a  cohort  of  Germans  having  slain  their  cen 
turion  with  other  Roman  officers  in  a  mutiny,  and  for  fear  of  punishment 
fled  on  shipboard,  launched  forth  in  three  light  galleys  without  pilot;*  and 
by  tide  or  weather  carried  round  about  the  coast,  using  piracy  where  they 
landed,  while  their  ships  held  out,  and  as  their  skill  served  them,  with 
various  fortune,  were  the  first  discoverers  to  the  Romans  that  Britain  was 
an  island. 

The  following  summer,!  Agricola  having  before  sent  his  navy  to  hover 
on  the  coast,  and  with  sundry  and  uncertain  landings  to  divert  and  disunite 
the  Britons,  himself  with  a  power  best  appointed  for  expedition,  wherein 
also  were  many  Britons,  whom  he  had  long  tried,  both  valiant  and  faithful, 
marches  onward  to  the  mountain  Grampius,  where  the  British,  above  thirty 
thousand,  were  now  lodged,  and  still  increasing ;  for  neither  would  their 
old  men,  so  many  as  were  yet  vigorous  and  lusty,  be  left  at  home,  long  prac 
tised  in  war,  and  every  one  adorned  with  some  badge,  or  cognizance  of 
his  warlike  deeds  long  ago.  Of  whom  Galgacus,  both  by  birth  and  merit 
the  prime  leader  to  their  courage,  though  of  itself  hot  and  violent,  is  by  his 
rough  oratory,  in  detestation  of  servitude  and  the  Roman  yoke,  said  to  have 
added  much  more  eagerness  of  fight,  testified  by  their  shouts  and  barbarous 
applauses.  As  much  did  on  the  other  side  Agricola  exhort  his  soldiers  to 
victory  and  glory ;  as  much  the  soldiers  by  his  firm  and  well-grounded  ex 
hortations  were  all  on  a  fire  to  the  onset.  But  first  he  orders  them  on  this 
sort :  Of  eight  thousand  auxiliary  foot  he  makes  his  middle  ward,  on  the 
wings  three  thousand  horse,  the  legions  as  a  reserve,  stood  in  array  before  the 
camp  ;  either  to  seize  the  victory  won  without  their  own  hazard,  or  to  keep  up 
the  battle  if  it  should  need.  The  British  powers  on  the  hill  side,  as  might  best 
serve  for  show  and  terror,  stood  in  their  battalions  ;  the  first  on  even  ground, 
the  next  rising  behind,  as  the  hill  ascended.  The  field  between  rung  with 
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the  noise  of  horsemen  and  chariots  ranging  up  and  down.  Agricola  doubt 
ing  to  be  overwinged,  stretches  out  his  front,  though  somewhat  with  the 
thinnest,  insomuch  that  many  advised  to  bring  up  the  legions ;  yet  he  not 
altering,  alights  from  his  horse,  and  stands  on  foot  before  the  ensigns.  The 
fight  began  aloof,  and  the  Britons  had  a  certain  skill  with  their  broad  swash 
ing  swords  and  short  bucklers  either  to  strike  aside,  or  to  bear  off  the  darts 
of  their  enemy ;  and  withal  to  send  back  showers  of  their  own.  Until 
Agricola  discerning  that  those  little  targets  and  unwieldy  glaves  ill  pointed, 
would  soon  become  ridiculous  against  the  thrust  and  close,  commanded 
three  Batavian  cohorts,  and  two  of  the  Tungrians  exercised  and  armed  for 
close  fight,  to  draw  up,  and  come  to  handy  strokes.  The  Batavians,  as 
they  were  commanded,  running  in  upon  them,  now  with  their  long  tucks 
thrusting  at  the  face,  now  with  their  piked  targets  bearing  them  down,  had 
made  good  riddance  of  them  that  stood  below ;  and  for  haste  omitting  fur 
ther  execution,  began  apace  to  advance  up  hill,  seconded  now  by  all  the 
other  cohorts.  Meanwhile  the  horsemen  flee,  the  charioteers  mix  them 
selves  to  fight  among  the  foot,  where  many  of  their  horse  also  fallen  in  dis 
orderly,  were  now  more  a  mischief  to  their  own,  than  before  a  terror  to 
their  enemies.  The  battle  was  a  confused  heap,  the  ground  unequal ;  men, 
horses,  chariots,  crowded  pellmell ;  sometimes  in  little  room,  by  and  by  in 
large,  fighting,  rushing,  felling,  overbearing,  overturning.  They  on  the 
hill,  which  were  not  yet  come  to  blows,  perceiving  the  fewness  of  their 
enemies,  came  down  amain  ;  and  had  enclosed  the  Romans  unawares  be 
hind,  but  that  Agricola  with  a  strong  body  of  horse,  which  he  reserved  for 
such  a  purpose,  repelled  them  back  as  fast ;  and  others  drawn  off  the  front, 
were  commanded  to  wheel  about  and  charge  them  on  the  backs.  Then 
were  the  Romans  clearly  masters;  they  follow,  they  wound,  they  take,  and 
to  take  more,  kill  whom  they  take :  the  Britons,  in  whole  troops  with  wea 
pons  in  their  hands  one  while  fleeing  the  pursuer,  anon  without  weapons 
desperately  running  upon  the  slayer.  But  of  all  them,  when  once  they  got 
the  woods  to  their  shelter,  with  fresh  boldness  made  head  again,  and  the 
forwardest  on  a  sudden  they  turned  and  slew,  the  rest  so  hampered,  as  had 
not  Agricola,  who  was  every  where  at  hand,  sent  out  his  readiest  cohorts, 
with  a  part  of  his  horse  to  alight  and  scour  the  woods,  they  had  received  a 
foil  in  the  midst  of  victory ;  but  following  with  a  close  and  orderly  pursuit, 
the  Britons  fled  again,  and  were  totally  scattered ;  till  night  and  weariness 
ended  the  chase.  And  of  them  that  day  ten  thousand  fell ;  of  the  Romans 
three  hundred  and  forty,  among  whom  Aulus  Atticus  the  leader  of  a  cohort ; 
carried  with  heat  of  youth  and  the  fierceness  of  his  horse  too  far  on. 

The  Romans  jocund  of  this  victory,  and  the  spoil  they  got,  spent  the 
night ;  the  vanquished  wandering  about  the  field,  both  men  and  women, 
some  lamenting,  some  calling  their  lost  friends,  or  carrying  off  their  wounded ; 
others  forsaking,  some  burning  their  own  houses ;  and  it  was  certain  enough, 
that  there  were  who  with  a  stem  compassion  laid  violent  hands  on  their  wives 
and  children,  to  prevent  the  more  violent  hands  of  hostile  injury.  Next  day 
appearing,  manifested  more  plainly  the  greatness  of  their  loss  received ; 
every  where  silence,  desolation,  houses  burning  afar  off,  not  a  man  seen, 
all  fled,  and  doubtful  whither:  such  word  the  scouts  bringing  in  from  all 
parts,  and  the  summer  now  spent,  no  fit  season  to  disperse  a  war,  the  Ro 
man  general  leads  his  army  among  the  Horestians  ;  by  whom  hostages  being 
given,  he  commands  his  admiral  with  a  sufficient  navy  to  sail  round  the 
coast  of  Britain  ;  himself  with  slow  marches,  that  his  delay  in  passing  might 
serve  to  awe  those  new  conquered  nations,  bestows  his  army  in  their  winter- 
quarters.  The  fleet  also  having  fetched  a  prosperous  and  speedy  compass 
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about  the  isle,  put  in  at  the  haven  Trutulensis,  now  Richburg  near  Sand 
wich,  from  whence  it  first  set  out:*  and  now  likeliest,  if  not  two  years  be 
fore,  as  was  mentioned,  the  Romans  might  discover  and  subdue  the  isles 
of  Orkney ;  which  others  with  less  reason,  following!  Eusebius  and  Orosius, 
attribute  to  the  deeds  of  Claudius.  These  perpetual  exploits  abroad  won 
him  wide  fame :  with  Domitiari,  under  whom  great  virtue  was  as  punish 
able  as  open  crime,  won  him  hatred.J  For  he  maligning  the  renown  of 
these  his  acts,  in  show  decreed  him  honours,  in  secret  devised  his  ruin. 
Agricola§  therefore  commanded  home  for  doing  too  much  of  what  he  was 
sent  to  do,  left  the  province  to  his  successor  quiet  and  secure.  Whether 
he,  as  is  conjectured,  were  Salustius  Lucullus,  or  before  him  some  other, 
for  Suetonius  only  names  him  legate  of  Britain  under  Domitian ;  but  further 
of  him,  or  aught  else  done  here  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  is  no  where 
plainly  to  be  found.  Some  gather  by  a  preface  in  Tacitus  to  the  book  of 
his  histories,  that  what  Agricola  won  here,  was  soon  after  by  Domitian 
either  through  want  of  valour  lost,  or  through  envy  neglected.  And  Juve 
nal  the  poet  speaks  of  Arviragus  in  these  days,  and  not  before,  king  of 
Britain  ;  who  stood  so  well  in  his  resistance,  as  not  only  to  be  talked  of  at 
Rome,  but  to  be  held  matter  of  a  glorious  triumph,  if  Domitian  could  take 
him  captive,  or  overcome  him.  Then  also  Claudia  Rufina  the  daughter  of 
a  Briton,  and  wife  of  Pudence  a  Roman  senator,  lived  at  Rome  famous  by 
the  verse  of  Martial  for  beauty,  wit  and  learning.  The  next  we  hear  of 
Britain,  is,  that  when  Trajan  was  emperor,  it  revolted,  and  was  subdued. 
But  Hadrian  next  entering  on  the  empire,  ||  they  soon  unsubdued  themselves. 
Julius  Severus,  saith  Dion,  then  governed  the  island,  a  prime  soldier  of 
that  age :  he  being  called  away  to  suppress  the  Jews  then  in  tumult  left 
things  at  such  a  pass,  as  caused  the  emperor  in  person  to  take  a  journey 
hither  ;1T  where  many  things  he  reformed,  and  as  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
counselled,  to  gird  the  empire  within  moderate  bounds,  he  raised  a  wall 
with  great  stakes  driven  in  deep,  and  fastened  together,  in  manner  of  a 
strong  mound,  fourscore  mile  in  length,  to  divide  what  was  Roman  from 
Barbarian  ;  as  his  manner  was  to  do  in  other  frontiers  of  his  empire,  where 
great  rivers  divided  not  the  limits.  No  ancient  author  names  the  place,  but 
old  inscriptions,  and  the  ruin  itself,  yet  testifies  where  it  went  along  between 
Solway  frith  by  Carlisle,  and  the  mouth  of  Tine.**  Hadrian  having  quieted 
the  island,  took  it  for  honour  to  be  titled  on  his  coin,  "  The  restorer  of 
Britain."  In  his  time  also  Priscus  Licinius,  as  appears  by  an  old  inscrip 
tion,  was  lieutenant  here.  Antoninus  Pius  reigning,ff  the  Brigantes  ever 
least  patient  of  foreign  servitude,  breaking  in  upon  Genounia  (which  Cam- 
den  guesses  to  be  Guinethia  or  North  Wales)  part  of  the  Roman  province, 
were  with  the  loss  of  much  territory  driven  back  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  who 
drew  another  wall  of  turves;  in , likelihood  much  beyond  the  former,  and 
as  Camden  proves,  between  the  frith  of  Dunbritton,  and  of  Edinburgh;  to 
hedge  out  incursions  from  the  north.  And  Seius  Saturninus,  as  is  collected 
from  the  digests, fif  had  charge  here  of  the  Roman  navy.  With  like  success 
did  Marcus  Aurelius,§§  next  emperor,  by  his  legate  Calphurnius  Agricola, 
finish  here  a  new  war:  Commodus  after  him  obtaining  the  empire.  In  his 
time,  as  among  so  many  different  accounts  may  seem  most  probable,  Lucius ||  || 
a  supposed  king  in  some  part  of  Britain,  the  first  of  any  king  in  Europe,  that 
we  read  of,  received  the  Christian  faith,  and  this  nation  the  first  by  public 
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thority  professed  it :  a  high  and  singular  grace  from  above,  if  sincerity 
d  perseverance  went  along,  otherwise  an  empty  boast,  and  to  be  feared 
e  verifying  of  that  true  sentence,  "  The  first  shall  be  last."  And  indeed 
e  praise  of  this  action  is  more  proper  to  King  Lucius,  than  common  to  the 
lation  ;  whose  first  professing  by  public  authority  was  no  real  commenda 
tion  of  their  true  faith,  which  had  appeared  more  sincere  and  praiseworthy, 
whether  in  this  or  other  nation,  first  professed  without  public  authority  or 
against  it,  might  else  have  been  but  outward  conformity.  Lucius  in  our 
Monmouth  story  is  made  the  second  by  descent  from  Marius ;  Marius  the 
son  of  Arviragus  is  there  said  to  have  overthrown  the  Picts  then  first  coming 
out  of  Scythia,  slain  Roderic  their  king ;  and  in  sign  of  victory  to  have  set 
up  a  monument  of  stone  in  the  country  since  called  Westmaria  ;  but  these 
things  have  no  foundation.  Coilus  the  son  of  Marius,  all  his  reign,  which 
was  just  and  peaceable,  holding  great  amity  with  the  Romans,  left  it  here 
ditary  to  Lucius.  He  (if  Beda  err  not,  living  near  five  hundred  years  after, 
yet  our  ancientest  author  of  this  report)  sent  to  Elutherius,  then  bishop  of 
Rome,'*  an  improbable  letter,  as  some  of  the  contents  discover,  desiring 
that  by  his  appointment  he  and  his  people  might  receive  Christianity.  From 
horn  two  religious  doctors,  named  in  our  chronicles  Faganus  and  Deru- 
ianus,  forthwith  sent,  are  said  to  have  converted  and  baptized  well  nigh 
whole  nationrf  thence  Lucius  to  have  had  the  surname  of  Levermaur, 
t  is  to  say,  great  light.  Nor  yet  then  first  was  the  Christian  faith  here 
own,  but  even  from  the  latter  days  of  Tiberius,  as  Gildas  confidently  af- 
s,  taught  and  propagated,  and  that  as  some  say  by  Simon  Zelotes,  as 
ers  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Barnabas,  Paul,  Peter,  and  their  prime  dis- 
iples. 

But  of  these  matters,  variously  written  and  believed,  ecclesiastic  histo- 
s  can  best  determine ;  as  the  best  of  them  do,  with  little  credit  given  to 
particulars  of  such  uncertain  relations.  As  for  Lucius,  they  write, J 
t  after  a  long  reign  he  was  buried  in  Gloucester ;  but  dying  without 
ic,  left  the  kingdom  in  great  commotion.  By  truer  testimony§  we  find 
t  the  greatest  war  which  in  those  days  busied  Commodus,  was  in  this 
nd.  For  the  nations  northward,  notwithstanding  the  wall  raised  to 
keep  them  out,  breaking  in  upon  the  Roman  province,  wasted  wide ; 
and  both  the  army  and  the  leader  that  came  against  them  wholly  routed, 
and  destroyed  ;  which  put  the  emperor  in  such  a  fear,  as  to  dispatch  hither 
one  of  his  best  commanders,  Ulpius  Marcellus.  ||  He  a  man  endowed 
with  all  nobleness  of  mind,  frugal  and  temperate,  mild  and  magnanimous, 
in  war  bold  and  watchful,  invincible  against  lucre,  and  the  assault  of  bribes ; 
what  with  his  valour,  and  these  his  ottier  virtues,  quickly  ended  this  war 
that  looked  so  dangerous,  and  had  himself  like  to  have  been  ended  by  the 
peace  which  he  brought  home  for  presuming  to  be  so  worthy  and  so  good 
under  the  envy  of  so  worthless  and  so  bad  an  emperor.  AfterIF  whose  de 
parture  the  Roman  legions  fell  to  sedition  among  themselves ;  fifteen  hun 
dred  of  them  went  to  Rome  in  name  of  the  rest,  and  were  so  terrible  to 
Commodus  himself,  as  that  to  please  them  he  delivered  up  to  their  care 
Perennis  the  captain  of  his  guard,  for  having  in  the  British  war  removed 
their  leaders,  who  were  senators,  and  in  their  places  put  those  of  the  eques 
trian  order.  Notwithstanding  which  compliance,  they  endeavoured  here 
to  set  up  another  emperor  against  him;  and  Helvius  Pertinax,**  who  suc 
ceeded  governor,  found  it  a  work  so  difficult  to  appease  them,  that  once  in 

*  Post  Christ.  181.  t  Nennius.  J  Geoff.  Mon.  $  Dion.  1.  72.          ||  Post 
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a  mutiny  he  was  left  for  dead  among  many  slain ;  and  though  afterwards 
he  severely  punished  the  tumulters,  was  fain  at  length  to  seek  a  dismission 
from  his  charge.  After  him  Clodius  Albinus*  took  the  government ;  but 
he,  for  having  to  the  soldiers  made  an  oration  against  monarchy,  by  the  ap 
pointment  of  Commodus  was  bid  resign  to  Junius  Severus.f 

But  Albinus  in  those  troublesome  times  ensuing  under  the  short  reign 
of  Pertinax  and  Didius  JulianuSjJ  found  means  to  keep  in  his  hands  the 
government  of  Britain ;  although  Septimius  Severus,§  who  next  held  the 
empire,  sent  hither  Heraclitus  to  displace  him ;  but  in  vain,  for  Albinus 
with  all  the  British  powers  and  those  of  Gallia  met  Severus  about  Lyons 
in  France,  ||  and  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  him  for  the  empire,  though  at 
last  vanquished  and  slain.  The  government  of  BritainU  Severus  divided 
between  two  deputies ;  till  then  one  legate  was  thought  sufficient ;  the 
north  he  committed  to  Virius  Lupus.  Where  the  MeataB  rising  in  arms,** 
and  the  Caledonians,  though  they  had  promised  the  contrary  to  Lupus, ff 
preparing  to  defend  them,  so  hard  beset,  he  was  compelled  to  buy  his 
peace,  and  a  few  prisoners  with  great  sums  of  money.  But  hearing  that  ' 
Severus  had  now  brought  to  an  end  his  other  wars,  he  writes  him  plainly 
the  state  of  things  here, It  "  the  Britons  of  the  north  made  war  upon  him, 
broke  into  the  province,  and  harassed  all  the  countries  nigh  them,  that 
there  needed  suddenly  either  more  aid,  or  himself  in  person." 

Severus,  though  now  much  weakened  with  age  and  the  gout,  yet  de 
sirous  to  leave  some  memorial  of  his  warlike  achievements  here,  as  he  had 
done  in  other  places,  and  besides  to  withdraw  by  this  means  his  two  sons 
from  the  pleasures  of  Rome,  and  his  soldiers  from  idleness,  with  a  mighty 
power,  far  sooner  than  could  be  expected,  arrives  in  Britain. §§  The 
northern  people  much  daunted  with  the  report  of  so  great  forces  brought 
over  with  him,  and  yet  more  preparing,  send  embassadors  to  treat  of  peace, 
and  to  excuse  their  former  doings.  The  emperor  now  loth  to  return  home 
without  some  memorable  thing  done,  whereby  he  might  assume  to  his 
other  titles  the  addition  of  Britannicus,  delays  his  answer,  and  quickens  his 
preparations;  till  in  the  end,  when  all  things  were  in  readiness  to  follow 
them,  they  are  dismissed  without  effect.  His  principal  care  was  to  have 
many  bridges  laid  over  bogs  and  rotten  moors,  that  his  soldiers  might  have 
to  fight  on  sure  footing.  For  it  seems  through  lack  of  tillage,  the  northern! 
parts  were  then,  as  Ireland  is  at  this  day ;  and  the  inhabitants  in  like  man 
ner  wanted  to  retire,  and  defend  themselves  in  such  watery  places  half 
naked.  He  also  being  past  Adrian's  wall,||||  cut  down  woods,  made  ways 
through  hills,  fastened  and  filled  up  unsound  and  plashy  fens.  Notwith 
standing  all  this  industry  used,  the  enemy  kept  himself  so  cunningly  within 
his  best  advantages,  and  seldom  appearing,  so  opportunely  found  his  times 
to  make  irruption  upon  the  Romans,  when  they  were  most  in  straits  and 
difficulties,  sometimes  training  them  on  with  a  few  cattle  turned  out,  and 
drawn  within  ambush  cruelly  handling  them,  that  many  a  time  enclosed 
in  the  midst  of  sloughs  and  quagmires,  they  chose  rather  themselves  to  kill! 
such  as  were  faint  and  could  not  shift  away,  than  leave  them  there  a  prey 
to  the  Caledonians.HU  Thus  lost  Severus,  and  by  sickness  in  those  noisomei 
places,  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  men :  and  yet  desisted  not,  though  for 
weakness  carried  in  a  litter,  till  he  had  marched  through  with  his  army  to 
the  utmost  northern  verge  of  the  isle :  and  the  Britons  offering  peace,  were! 
_ . 
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•  compelled  to  lo.se  much  of  their  country  not  before  subject  to  the  Romans.* 
Severus  on  the  frontiers  of  what  he  had  firmly  conquered,  builds  a  wall 
cross  the  island  from  sea  to  sea ;  which  one  author  judges  the  most  mag 
nificent  of  all  his  other  deeds ;  and  that  he  thence  received  the  style  of 
Britannicus;f  in  length  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles.  Orosius  adds  it 
fortified  with  a  deep  trench,  and  between  certain  spaces  many  towers  or 
battlements.  The  place  whereof  some  will  have  to  be  in  Scotland,  the 
same  which  Lollius  Urbicus  had  walled  before.  Others!  affirm  it  only 
Hadrian's  work  re-edified ;  both  plead  authorities  and  the  ancient  track 
yet  visible :  but  this  I  leave  among  the  studious  of  these  antiquities  to  be 
discussed  more  at  large.  While  peace  held,  the  empress  Julia  meeting  on 
a  time  certain  British  ladies,  and  discoursing  with  the  wife  of  Argentocoxus 
a  Caledonian,  cast  out  a  scoff  against  the  looseness  of  our  island  women  ; 
whose  manner  then  was  to  use  promiscuously  the  company  of  divers 
men.  Whom  straight  the  British  woman  boldly  thus  answered :  "  Much 
better  do  we  Britons  fulfil  the  work  of  nature  than  you  Romans ;  we  with 
the  best  men  accustom  openly :  you  with  the  basest  commit  private  adulte 
ries."  Whether  she  thought  this  answer  might  serve  to  justify  the  practice 
of  her  country,  as  when  vices  are  compared,  the  greater  seems  to  justify 
the  less ;  or  whether  the  law  and  custom  wherein  she  was  bred,  had  whip 
ped  out  of  her  conscience  the  better  dictate  of  nature,  and  not  convinced 
her  of  the  shame,  certain  it  is,  that  whenas  other  nations  used  a  liberty  not 
unnatural  for  one  man  to  have  many  wives,  the  Britons§  altogether  as 
licentious,  but  more  absurd  and  preposterous  in  their  license,  had  one  or 
many  wives  in  common  among  ten  or  twelve  husbands ;  and  those  for  the 
most  part  incestuously.  But  no  sooner  was  Severus  returned  into  the 
province,  than  the  Britons  take  arms  again.  Against  whom  Severus,  worn 
out  with  labours  and  infirmity,  sends  Antoninus  his  eldest  son,  expressly 
commanding  him  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  But  Antoninus,  who  had 
his  wicked  thoughts  taken  up  with  the  contriving  of  his  father's  death,  a 
safer  enemy  than  a  son,  did  the  Britons  not  much  detriment.  Whereat 
^Severus,  more  overcome  with  grief  than  any  other  malady,  ended  his  life 
at  York.  ||  After  whose  decease  Antoninus  Caracalla  his  impious  son,  con 
cluding  peace  with  the  Britons,  took  hostages  and  departed  to  Rome.  The 
conductor  of  all  this  northern  war  Scottish  writers  name  Donaldus,  he  of 
Monmouth  Fulgenius,  in  the  rest  of  his  relation  nothing  worth.  From 
hence  the  Roman  empire  declining  apace,  good  historians  growing  scarce, 
or  lost,  have  left  us  little  else  but  fragments  for  many  years  ensuing.  Under 
Gordian  the  emperor  we  find,  by  the  inscription^  of  an  altar-stone,  that 
Nonius  Philippus  governed  here.  Under  Galienus  we  read  there  was  a 
strong  and  general  revolt  from  the  Roman  legate.  Of  the  thirty  tyrants 
which  not  long  after  took  upon  them  the  style  of  emperor,**  by  many  coins 
found  among  us,  Lollianus,  Victorinus,  Posthumus,  the  Tetrici,  and  Marius 
are  conjectured  to  have  risen  or  borne  great  sway  in  this  island. ff  Whence 
Porphyrius,  a  philosopher  then  living,  said  that  Britain  was  a  soil  fruitful 
of  tyrants ;  and  is  noted  to  be  the  first  author  that  makes  mention  of  the 
Scottish  nation.  While  Probus  was  emperor,JJ  Bonosus  the  son  of  a  rhe 
torician,  bred  up  a  Spaniard,  though  by  descent  a  Briton,  and  a  matchless 
drinker ;  nor  much  to  be  blamed,  if,  as  they  write,  he  were  still  wisest  in 
his  cups ;  having  attained  in  warfare  to  high  honours,  and  lastly  in  his 
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charge  over  the  German  shipping,  willingly,  as  was  thought,  miscarried, 
trusting  on  his  power  with  the  western  armies,  and  joined  with  Proculus, 
bore  himself  awhile  for  emperor ;  but  after  a  long  and  bloody  fight  at  Cul- 
len,  vanquished  by  Probus,  he  hanged  himself,  and  gave  occasion  of  a 
ready  jest  made  on  him  for  his  much  drinking:*  "Here  hangs  a  tankard, 
not  a  man."     After  this,  Probus  with  much  wisdom  prevented  a  new 
rising  here  in  Briton  by  the  severe  loyalty  of  Victorinus  a  Moor,  at  whose 
entreaty  he  had  placed  here  that  governor  which  rebelled.     For  the  empe 
ror  upbraiding  him  \vith  the  disloyalty  of  whom  he  had  commended,  Victo 
rinus  undertaking  to  set   all   right  again,  hastes  thither,  and  finding  in 
deed  the  governor  to  intend  sedition,  by  some  contrivance  not  mentioned 
in  the  story,  slew  him,  whose  namef  some  imagine  to  be  Cornelius  Lelia- 
nus.     They  write  also  that  Probus  gave  leave  to  the  Spaniards,  Gauls,  and 
Britons  to  plant  vines,  and  to  make  wine  ;  and  having  subdued  the  Vandals 
and  Burgundians  in  a  great  battle, J  sent  over  many  of  them  hither  to  in 
habit,  where  they  did  good  service  to  the  Romans,  when  any  insurrection 
happened  in  the  isle.     After  whom  Carus  emperor  going  against  the  Per 
sians,  left  Carinus§  one  of  his  sons  to  govern  among  other  western  pro 
vinces  this  island  with  imperial  authority;  but  him  Dioclesian,  saluted1 
emperor  by  the  eastern  arms,  overcame  and  slew.     About  which  time 
Carausius,||  a  man  of  low  parentage,  born  in  Menapia,  about  the  parts  of 
Cleves  and  Juliers,  who  through  all  military  degrees  was  made  at  length 
admiral  of  the  Belgic  and  Armoric  seas,  then  much  infested  by  the  Franks 
and  Saxons,  what  he  took  from  the  pirates,  neither  restoring  to  the  owners 
nor  accounting  to  the  public,  but  enriching  himself,  and  yet  not  scouring 
the  seas,  but  conniving  rather  at  those  sea  robbers,  was  grown  at  length  too 
great  a  delinquent  to  be  less  than  an  emperor  ;1F  for  fear  and  guiltiness 
in  those  days  made  emperors  oftener  than  merit :  and  understanding  that 
Maximianus  Herculius,**  Dioclesian's  adopted  son,  was  come  against  him 
into  Gallia,  passed  over  with  the  navy,  which  he  had  made  his  own,  into 
Britain,  and  possessed  the  island.     Where  he  built  a  newff  fleet  after  the 
Roman  fashion,  got  into  his  power  the  legion  that  was  left  here  in  garrison,, 
other  outlandish  cohorts  detained,  listed  the  very  merchants  and  factors  of 
Gallia,  and  with  the  allurement  of  spoil  invited  great  numbers  of  other 
barbarous  nations  to  his  part,  and  trained  them  to  sea  service,  wherein  the 
Romans  at  that  time  were  grown  so  out  of  skill,  that  Carausius  with  his 
navy  did  at  sea  what  he  listed,  robbing  on  every  coast ;  wrhereby  Maxi 
milian,  able  to  come  no  nearer  than  the  shore  of  Boloigne,  was  forced  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Carausius,  and  yield  him  Britain  ;JJ  as  one  fittest  to 
guard  the  province  there  against  inroads  from  the  North.     But  not  long 
after§§  having  assumed  Constantius  Chlorus  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  sent 
him  against  Carausius ;  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  made  himself  strong 
both  within  the  land  and  without.  ||||    Galfred  of  Monmouth  writes,  that  he 
made  the  Picts  his  confederates ;  to  whom,  lately  come  out  of  Scythia,  he 
gave  Albany  to  dwell  in:  and  it  is  observed,  that  before  his  time  the  Picts; 
are  not  known  to  have  been  any  where  mentioned,  and  then  first  by  Eume- 
nius  a  rhetorician.  1ffl     He  repaired  and  fortified  the  wall  of  Severus  with| 
seven  castles,  and  a  round  house  of  smooth  stone  on  the  bank  of  Carron,! 
which  river,  saith  Ninnius,  was  of  his  name  so  called  ;  he  built  also  a  tri-: 
urnphal  arch  in  remembrance  of  some  victory  there  obtained.***    In  France, 
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he  held  Gessoriacum,  or  Boloigne  ;  and  all  the  Franks,  which  had  by  his 
permission  seated  themselves  in  Belgia,  were  at  his  devotion.  But  Con- 
stantius  hasting  into  Gallia,  besieges  Boloigne,  and  with  stones  and  timber 
obstructing  the  port,  keeps  out  all  relief  that  could  be  sent  in  by  Carausius. 
Who  ere  Constantius,  with  the  great  fleet  which  he  had  prepared,  could 
arrive  hither,  was  slain  treacherously*  by  Alectus  one  of  his  friends,  who 
longed  to  step  into  his  place ;  when  he  seven  years,  and  worthily  as  some 
say,  as  others  tyrannically,  had  ruled  the  island.  So  much  the  more  did 
Constantius  prosecute  that  opportunity,  before  Alectus  could  well  strengthen 
his  affairs  :f  and  though  in  ill  weather,  putting  to  sea  with  all  urgency  from 
several  havens  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  landing,  and  the  doubt  where  to 
expect  him,  in  a  mist  passing  the  British  fleet  unseen,  that  lay  scouting 
near  the  isle  of  Wight,  no  sooner  got  ashore,  but  fires  his  own  ships,  to  leave 
no  hope  of  refuge  but  in  victory.  Alectus  also,  though  now  much  dis 
mayed,  transfers  his  fortune  to  a  battle  on  the  shore ;  but  encountered  by 
Asclepiodotus,  captain  of  the  praBtorian  bands,  and  desperately  rushing  on, 
unmindful  both  of  ordering  his  men,  or  bringing  them  all  to  fight,  save 
the  accessories  of  his  treason,  and  his  outlandish  hirelings,  is  overthrown, 
and  slain  with  little  or  no  loss  to  the  Romans,  but  great  execution  on  the 
Franks.  His  body  was  found  almost  naked  in  the  field,  for  his  purple  robe 
he  had  thrown  aside,  lest  it  should  descry  him,  unwilling  to  be  found. 
The  rest  taking  flight  to  London,  and  purposing  with  the  pillage  of  that  city 
to  escape  by  sea,  are  met  by  another  part  of  the  Roman  army,  whom  the 
mist  at  sea  disjoining  had  by  chance  brought  thither,  and  with  a  new 
slaughter  chased  through  all  the  streets.  The  Britons,  their  wives  also  and 
children,  with  great  joy  go  out  to  meet  Constantius,  as  one  whom  they 
acknowledge  their  deliverer  from  bondage  and  insolence. 

All  this  seems  by  Eumenius,|  who  then  lived,  and  was  of  Constantius's 
household,  to  have  been  done  in  the  course  of  one  continued  action ;  so 
also  thinks  Sigonius,  a  learned  writer:  though  all  others  allow  three  years 
to  the  tyranny  of  Alectus.  In  these  days  were  great  store  of  workmen, 
and  excellent  builders  in  this  island,  whom,  after  the  alteration  of  things 
here,  the  ^Eduaas  in  Burgundy  entertained  to  build  their  temples,  and 
public  edifices.  Dioclesian  having  hitherto  successfully  used  his  valoiu 
against  the  enemies  of  his  empire,  uses  now  his  rage  in  a  bloody  persecu 
tion  against  his  obedient  and  harmless  Christian  subjects:  from  the  feeling 
whereof  neither  was  this  island,  though  most  remote,  far  enough  removed. § 
Among  them  here  who  suffered  gloriously,  Aron,  and  Julius  of  Caerieon 
upon  Usk,  but  chiefly  Alban  of  Verulam,  were  most  renowned ;  the  story 
of  whose  martyrdom  soiled,  and  worse  martyred  with  the  fabling  zeal  o\ 
some  idle  fancies,  more  fond  of  miracles,  than  apprehensive  of  truth,  de 
serves  not  longer  digression.  Constantius,  after  Dioclesian,  dividing  the 
empire  with  Galerius,  had  Britain  among  his  other  provinces ;  where  either 
preparing  or  returning  with  a  victory  from  an  expedition  against  the  Cale 
donians,  he  died  at  York.||  His  son  Constantine,  who  happily  came  post 
from  Rome  to  Boloigne,  just  about  the  time,  saith  Eumenius,  that  his  father 
was  setting  sail  his  last  time  hither,  and  not  long  before  his  death,  was  by 
him  on  his  death-bed  named,  and  after  his  funeral,  by  the  whole  army 
saluted  emperor. 

There  goes  a  fame,  and  that  seconded  by  most  of  our  own  historians, 
though  not  those  the  ancientest,  that  Constantine  was  born  in  this  island, 
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bis  mother  Helena  the  daughter  of  Coilus  a  British  prince,  not  sure  the 
father  of  king  Lucius,  whose  sister  she  must  then  be,  for  that  would  detect 
her  too  old  by  a  hundred  years  to  be  the  mother  of  Constantine.  But  to 
salve  this  incoherence,  another  Coilus  is  feigned  to  be  then  earl  of  Col 
chester.  To  this  therefore  the  Roman  authors  give  no  testimony,  except 
a  passage  or  two  in  the  Panegyrics,  about  the  sense  whereof  much  is 
argued:  others*  nearest  to  those  times  clear  the  doubt,  and  write  him  cer 
tainly  born  of  a  mean  woman,  Helena,  the  concubine  of  Constantius,  at 
Naisus  in  Dardania.f  Howbeit,  ere  his  departure  hence,  he  seems  to  have 
had  some  bickerings  in  the  North,  which  by  reason  of  more  urgent  affairs 
composed,  he  passes  into  Gallia ;  and  after  four  years  returns  either  to  settle 
or  to  alter  the  state  of  things  here,  until  a  new  war  against  Maxentius 
called  him  back,  leaving  Pacatianus  his  vicegerent.  He  deceasing,!  Con 
stantine  his  eldest  son  enjoyed  for  his  part  of  the  empire,  with  all  the  pro 
vinces  that  lay  on  this  side  the  Alps,  this  island  also.  But  falling  to  civil 
war  with  Constans  his  brother,  was  by  him  slain  ;§  who  with  his  third 
brother  Constantius  coming  into  Britain,  seized  it  as  victor.  Against  him 
rose  Magnentius,||  one  of  his  chief  commanders,  by  some  affirmed  the 
son  of  a  Briton,  he  having  gained  on  his  side  great  forces,  contested  with 
Constantius  in  many  battles  for  the  sole  empire;  but  vanquished,  in  the 
end  slew  himself. H  Somewhat  before  this  time  Gratianus  Funarius,  the 
father  of  Valentinian,  afterwards  emperor,  had  chief  command  of  those 
armies  which  the  Romans  kept  here.  And  the  Arian  doctrine**  which  then 
divided  Christendom,  wrought  also  in  this  island  no  small  disturbance ;  a 
land,  saith  Gildas,  greedy  of  every  thing  new,  stedfast  in  nothing.  At 
lastff  Constantius  appointed  a  synod  of  more  than  four  hundred  bishops  to 
assemble  at  Ariminum  on  the  emperor's  charges,  which  the  rest  all  refu 
sing,  three  only  of  the  British,  poverty  constraining  them,  accepted ;  though 
the  other  bishops  among  them  offered  to  have  borne  their  charges ;  esteem 
ing  it  more  honourable  to  live  on  the  public,  than  to  be  obnoxious  to  any- 
private  purse.  Doubtless  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  far  above  the  presby 
ters  of  our  age ;  who  like  well  to  sit  in  assembly  on  the  public  stipend, 
but  liked  not  the  poverty  that  caused  these  to  do  so.  Aftej:  this  Martinus 
was  deputy  of  the  province ;  who  being  offended  with  the  cruelty  which 
Paulus,  an  inquisitor  sent  from  Constantius,  exercised  in  his  inquiry  after 
those  military  officers  who  had  conspired  with  Magnentius,  was  himself 
laid  hold  on  as  an  accessory :  at  which  enraged  he  runs  at  Paulus  with  his 
drawn  sword  ;  but  failing  to  kill  him,  turns  it  on  himself.  Next  to  whom, 
as  may  be  guessed,  Alipius  was  made  deputy.  In  the  mean  time  Julian,}}: 
whom  Constantius  had  made  Ceesar,  having  recovered  much  territory 
about  the  Rhine,  where  the  German  inroads  before  had  long  insulted,  to 
relieve  those  countries  almost  ruined,  causes  eight  hundred  pinnaces  to  be 
built;  and  wTith  them,  by  frequent  voyages,  plenty  of  corn  to  be  fetched  in 
from  Britain ;  which  even  then  was  the  usual  bounty  of  this  soil  to  those 
parts,  as  oft  as  French  and  Saxon  pirates  hindered  not  the  transportation. §§ 
While  Constantius  yet  reigned, ||||  the  Scots  and  Picts  breaking  in  upon  the 
Northern  confines,  Julian,  being  at  Paris,  sends  over  Lupicinus,  a  well- 
tried  soldier,  but  a  proud  and  covetous  man,  who  with  a  power  of  light- 
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ed  Herulians,  Batavians,  and  Maesians,  in  the  midst  of  winter  sailing 
from  Boloigne,  arrives  at  Rutupiaa,  seated  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  comes 
to  London,  to  consult  there  about  the  war ;  but  soon  after  was  recalled  by 
Julian,  then  chosen  emperor.  Under  whom  we  read  not  of  aught  happen 
ing  here,  only  that  Palladius,  one  of  his  great  officers,  was  hither  banished. 
This  year,*  Valentinian  being  emperor,  the  Atticots,  Picts,  and  Scots, 
Coving  up  and  down,  and  last  the  Saxons  with  perpetual  landings  and  in 
vasions  harried  the  south  coast  of  Britain ;  slew  Nectaridius  who  governed 
the  sea  borders,  and  Bulchobaudes  with  his  forces  by  an  ambush.  With 
which  news  Valentinian  not  a  little  perplexed,  sends  first  Severus  high 
steward  of  his  house,  and  soon  recalls  him  ;  then  Jovinus,  who  intimating 
the  necessity  of  greater  supplies,  he  sends  at  length  Theodosius,  a  man  of 
tried  valour  and  experience,  father  to  the  first  emperor  of  that  name.  Hef 
with  selected  numbers  out  of  the  legions,  and  cohorts,  crosses  the  sea  from 
Boloigne  to  Rutupiae ;  from  whence  with  the  Batavians,  Herulians,  and 
other  legions  that  arrived  soon  after,  he  marches  to  London  ;  and  dividing 
his  forces  into  several  bodies,  sets  upon  the  dispersed  and  plundering 
enemy,  laden  with  spoil ;  from  whom  recovering  the  booty  which  they  led 
away,  and  were  forced  to  leave  there  with  their  lives,  he  restores  all  to  the 
right  owners,  save  a  small  portion  to  his  wearied  soldiers,  and  enters  Lon 
don  victoriously ;  which,  before  in  many  straits  and  difficulties,  was  now 
revived  as  with  a  great  deliverance.  The  numerous  enemy  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  was  of  different  nations,  and  the  war  scattered :  which 
Theodosius,  getting  daily  some  intelligence  from  fugitives  and  prisoners, 
resolves  to  carry  on  by  sudden  parties  and  surprisals,  rather  than  set 
battles ;  nor  omits  he  to  proclaim  indemnity  to  such  as  would  lay  down 
arms,  and  accept  of  peace,  which  brought  in  many.  Yet  all  this  not  end 
ing  the  work,  he  requires  that  Civilis,  a  man  of  much  uprightness,  might 
be  sent  him,  to  be  as  deputy  of  the  island,  and  Dulcitius  a  famous  captain. 
Thus  was  Theodosius  busied,  besetting  with  ambushes  the  roving  enemy, 
repressing  his  roads,  restoring  cities  and  castles  to  their  former  safety  and 
defence,  laying  every  where  the  firm  foundation  of  a  long  peace,  when"f 
Valentinus  a  Pannonian,  for  some  great  offence  banished  into  Britain,  con 
spiring  with  certain  exiles  and  soldiers  against  Theodosius,  whose  worth 
he  dreaded  as  the  only  obstacle  to  his  greater  design  of  gaining  the  isle 
into  his  power,  is  discovered,  and  with  his  chief  accomplices  delivered 
over  to  condign  punishment:  against  the  rest,  Theodosius  with  a  wise 
lenity  suffered  not  inquisition  to  proceed  too  rigorously,  lest  the  fear  there 
of  appertaining  to  so  many,  occasion  might  arise  of  new  trouble  in  a  time 
so  unsettled.  This  done,  he  applies  himself  to  reform  things  out  of  order, 
raises  on  the  confines  many  strong  holds ;  and  in  them  appoints  due  and 
diligent  watches :  and  so  reduced  all  things  out  of  danger,  that  the  pro 
vince,  which  but  lately  was  under  command  of  the  enemy,  became  now 
wholly  Roman,  new  named  Valentia  of  Valentinian,  and  the  city  of  Lon 
don,  Augusta.  Thus  Theodosius  nobly  acquitting  himself  in  all  affairs, 
with  general  applause  of  the  whole  province,  accompanied  to  the  sea-side 
returns  to  Valentinian.  Who  about  five  years  after  sent  hither  Fraomarius, 
a  king  of  the  Almans,§  with  authority  of  a  tribune  over  his  own  country 
forces ;  which  then,  both  for  number  and  good  service,  were  in  high 
esteem.  Against  Gratian,  who  succeeded  in  the  Western  empire,  Maximus 
a  Spaniard,  and  one  who  had  served  in  the  British  wars  with  younger 
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Theodosius,*  (for  he  also,  either  with  his  father,  or  not  long  after  him, 
seems  to  have  done  something  in  this  island,)  and  now  general  of  the 
Roman  armies  here,  either  discontented  that  Theodosius  was  preferred  be 
fore  him  to  the  empire,  or  constrained  by  the  soldiers  who  hated  Gratian. 
assumes  the  imperial  purple  ;f  and  having  attained  victory  against  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  with  the  flower  and  strength  of  Britain,  passes  into 
France ;  there  slays  Gratian,  and  without  much  difficulty,  the  space  of  j 
five  years  obtains  his  part  of  the  empire,  overthrown  at  length,  and  slain 
by  Theodosius.  With  whom  perishing  most  of  his  followers,  or  not  re 
turning  out  of  Armorica,  which  Maximus  had  given  them  to  possess,  the 
south  of  Britain  by  this  means  exhausted  of  her  youth,  and  what  there 
was  of  Roman  soldiers  on  the  confines  drawn  off,  became  a  prey  to  savage 
invasions  ;§  of  Scots  from  the  Irish  seas,  of  Saxons  from  the  German,  of 
Picts  from  the  North.  Against  them,  first  ||  Chrysanthus  the  son  of  Mar- 
cian  a  bishop,  made  deputy  of  Britain  by  Theodosius,  demeaned  himself 
worthily :  then  Stilicho  a  man  of  great  power,  whom  Theodosius  dying 
left  protector  of  his  son  Honorius,  either  came  in  person,  or  sending  over 
sufficient  aid,  repressed  them,  and  as  it  seems  new  fortified  the  wall  against 
them.  But  that  legion  being  called  away,  when  the  Roman  armies  from 
all  parts  hasted  to  relieve  Honorius,1I  then  besieged  in  Asta  of  Pieinont, 
by  Alaric  the  Goth,  Britain  was  left  exposed  as  before,  to  those  barbarous 
robbers. 

Lest  any  wonder  how  the  Scots  came  \o  infest  Britain  from  the  Irish  sea, 
it  must  be  understood,  that  the  Scots  not  many  years  before  had  been  driven 
all  out  of  Britain  by  Maximus;**  and  their  king  Eugenius  slain  in  fight,  as 
their  own  annals  report :  whereby,  it  seems,  wandering  up  and  down  with 
out  certain  seat,  they  lived  by  scumming  those  seas  and  shores  as  pirates. 
But  more  authentic  writers  confirm  us,  that  the  Scots,  whoever  they  be  ori 
ginally,  came  first  into  Ireland,  and  dwelt  there,  and  named  it  Scotia  long 
before  the  north  of  Britain  took  that  name.  Orosius,ff  who  lived  at  this 
time,  writes  that  Ireland  was  then  inhabited  by  Scots.  About  this  time,JJ 
though  troublesome,  Pelagius  a  Briton  found  the  leisure  to  bring  new  and 
dangerous  opinions  into  the  church,  and  is  largely  writ  against  by  St.  Austin. 
But  the  Roman  powers  which  were  called  into  Italy,  when  once  the  fear  of 
Alaric  was  over,  made  return  into  several  provinces ;  and  perhaps  Victori- 
nus  of  Tolosa,  whom  Rutilius  the  poet  much  commends,  might  be  then 
prefect  of  this  island ;  if  it  were  not  he  whom  Stilicho  sent  hither.  Bu 
chanan  writes,  that  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  Picts  into  a  province,  he 
gave  the  occasion  of  their  calling  back  Fergusius  and  the  Scots,  whom 
Maximus  with  their  help  had  quite  driven  out  of  the  island:  and  indeed  the 
verses  of  that  poet  speak  him  to  have  been  active  in  those  parts.  But  the 
time  which  is  assigned  him  later  by  Buchanan  after  Gratianus  Municeps, 
by  Camden  after  Constantine  the  tyrant,  accords  not  with  that  which  fol 
lows  in  the  plain  course  of  history. §§  For  the  Vandals  having  broke  in  and| 
wasted  all  Belgia,  even  to  those  places  from  whence  easiest  passage  is  into! 
Britain,  the  Roman  forces  here,  doubting  to  be  suddenly  invaded,  were  all! 
in  uproar,  and  in  tumultuous  manner  set  up  Marcus,  who  it  may  seem  was! 
then  deputy.  But  him  not  found  agreeable  to  their  heady  courses,  they  as 
hastily  kill  ;||||  for  the  giddy  favour  of  a  mutinying  rout  is  as  dangerous  aa 
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their  fury.  The  like  they  do  by  Gratian  a  British  Roman,  *  in  four  months 
advanced,  adored,  and  destroyed.  There  was  among  them  a  common 
soldier  whose  name  was  Constantine,  with  him  on  a  sudden  so  taken  they 
are,  upon  the  conceit  put  in  them  of  the  luckiness  in  his  name,  as  without 
other  visible  merit  to  create  him  emperor.  It  fortuned  that  the  man  had 
not  his  name  for  nought ;  so  well  he  knew  to  lay  hold,  and  make  good  use 
of  an  unexpected  offer.  He  therefore  with  a  wakened  spirit,  to  the  extent 
of  his  fortune  dilating  his  mind,  which  in  his  mean  condition  before  lay 
contracted  and  shrunk  up,  orders  with  good  advice  his  military  affairs :  and 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  province,  and  what  of  British  was  able  to  bear 
arms,  he  passes  into  France,  aspiring  at  least  to  an  equal  share  with  Hono- 
rius  in  the  empire.  Where,  by  the  valour  of  Edobecus  a  Frank,  and  Ge- 
rontius  a  Briton,  and  partly  by  persuasion,  gaining  all  in  his  way,  he  comes 
to  Aries. f  With  like  felicity  by  his  son  Constans,  whom  of  a  monk  he 
had  made  a  CaBsar,  and  by  the  conduct  of  Gerontius  he  reduces  all  Spain 
to  his  obedience.  But  Constans  after  this  displacing  Gerontius,  the  affairs 
of  Constantine  soon  went  to  wreck ;  for  he  by  this  means  alienated,  set  up 
Maximus  one  of  his  friends  against  him  in  Spain  ;J  and  passing  into 
France,  took  Vienna  by  assault,  and  having  slain  Constans  in  that  city, 
calls  on  the  Vandals  against  Constantine ;  who  by  him  incited,  as  by  him 
before  they  had  been  repressed,  breaking  forward,  overrun  most  part  of 
France.  But  when  Constantius  Comes,  the  emperor's  general,  with  a  strong 
power  came  out  of  Italy,  §  Gerontius,  deserted  by  his  own  forces,  retires 
into  Spain ;  where  also  growing  into  contempt  with  the  soldiers,  after  his 
flight  out  of  France,  by  whom  his  house  in  the  night  was  beset,  ||  having 
first  with  a  few  of  his  servants  defended  himself  valiantly,  and  slain  above 
three  hundred,  though  when  his  darts  and  other  weapons  were  spent  he 
might  have  escaped  at  a  private  door,  as  all  his  servants  did,  not  enduring 
to  leave  his  wife  Nonnichia,  whom  he  loved,  to  the  violence  of  an  enraged 
crew,  he  first  cuts  off  the  head  of  his  friend  Alanus,  as  was  agreed  ;  next 
his  wife,  though  loth  and  delaying,  yet  by  her  entreated  and  importuned, 
refusing  to  outlive  her  husband,  he  dispatched :  for  which  her  resolution, 
Sozomenus,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  gives  her  high  praise,  both  as  a  wife, 
and  as  a  Christian.  Last  of  all,  against  himself  he  turns  his  sword ;  but 
missing  the  mortal  place,  with  his  poniard  finishes  the  work.  Thus  far  is 
pursued  the  story  of  a  famous  Briton,  related  negligently  by  our  other  his 
torians. 

As  for  Constantine,  his  ending  was  not  answerable  to  his  setting  out ;  for 
he  with  his  other  son  Julian  besieged  by  Constantius  in  Aries,  and  mistrust 
ing  the  change  of  his  wonted  success,  to  save  his  head,  poorly  turns  priest; 
but  that  not  availing  him,  is  carried  into  Italy,  and  there  put  to  death ; 
having  four  years  acted  the  emperor.  While  these  things  were  doing,^ 
the  Britons  at  home,  destitute  of  Roman  aid,  and  the  chief  strength  of  their 
own  youth,  that  went  first  with  Maximus,  then  with  Constantine,  not  re 
turning  home,  vexed  and  harassed  by  their  wonted  enemies,  had  sent  mes 
sages  to  Honorius  ;  but  he  at  that  time  not  being  able  to  defend  Rome  itself, 
which  the  same  year  was  taken  by  Alaric,  advises  them  by  his  letter  to  con 
sult  how  best  they  might  for  their  own  safety,  and  acquits  them  of  the  Ro 
man  jurisdiction.**  They  therefore  thus  relinquished,  and  by  all  right  the 
government  relapsing  into  their  own  hands,  thenceforth  betook  themselves  to 
live  after  their  own  laws,  defending  their  bounds  as  well  as  they  were  able ; 
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and  the  Armoricans,  who  not  long  after  were  called  the  Britons  of  France, 
followed  their  example.  Thus  expired  this  great  empire  of  the  Romans ; 
first  in  Britain,  soon  after  in  Italy  itself:  having  borne  chief  sway  in  this 
island,  though  never  thoroughly  subdued,  or  all  at  once  in  subjection,  if 
we  reckon  from  the  coming  in  of  Julius  to  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric, 
in  which  year  Honorius  wrote  those  letters  of  discharge  into  Britain,  the 
space  of  462  years.*  And  with  the  empire  fell  also  what  before  in  this 
Western  world  was  chiefly  Roman ;  learning,  valour,  eloquence,  history, 
civility,  and  even  language  itself,  all  these  together,  as  it  were,  with  equal 
pace,  diminishing  and  decaying.  Henceforth  we  are  to  steer  by  another 
sort  of  authors ;  near  enough  to  the  things  they  write,  as  in  their  own 
country,  if  that  would  serve;  in  time  not  much  belated,  some  of  equal  age; 
in  expression  barbarous,  and  to  say  how  judicious,  I  suspend  a  while:  this 
we  must  expect ;  in  civil  matters  to  find  them  dubious  relaters,  and  still  to 
the  best  advantage  of  what  they  term  Holy  Church,  meaning  indeed  them 
selves:  in  most  other  matters  of  religion,  blind,  astonished,  and  struck  with 
superstition  as  with  a  planet ;  in  one  word,  monks.  Yet  these  guides, 
where  can  be  had  no  better,  must  be  followed  ;  in  gross,  it  may  be  true 
enough ;  in  circumstances  each  man,  as  his  judgment  gives  him,  may  re 
serve  his  faith,  or  bestow  it.  But  so  different  a  state  of  things  requires  a 
several  relation. 


THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

THIS  third  book  having  to  tell  of  accidents  as  various  and  exemplary  as 
the  intermission  or  change  of  government  hath  any  where  brought  forth, 
may  deserve  attention  more  than  common,  and  repay  it  with  like  benefit 
to  them  who  can  judiciously  read  :  considering  especially  that  the  late  civil 
broils  had  cast  us  into  a  condition  not  much  unlike  to  what  the  Britons  then 
were  in  when  the  imperial  jurisdiction  departing  hence  left  them  to  the 
sway  of  their  own  councils ;  which  times  by  comparing  seriously  with  these 
latter,  and  that  confused  anarchy  with  this  interreign,  we  may  be  able  from 
two  such  remarkable  turns  of  state,  producing  like  events  among  us,  to 
raise  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  both  great  and  weighty,  by  judging  hence 
what  kind  of  men  the  Britons  generally  are  in  matters  of  so  high  enterprise ; 
how  by  nature,  industry,  or  custom,  fitted  to  attempt  or  undergo  matters  of 
so  main  consequence :  for  if  it  be  a  high  point  of  wisdom  in  every  private 
man,  much  more  is  it  in  a  nation,  to  know  itself;  rather  than  puffed  up 
with  vulgar  flatteries  and  encomiums,  for  want  of  self-knowledge,  to  enter 
prise  rashly  and  come  off  miserably  in  great  undertakings. 

f  [Of  these  who  swayed  most  in  the  late  troubles,  few  words  as  to  this 
point  may  suffice.  They  had  arms,  leaders,  and  successes  to  their  wish  ; 
but  to  make  use  of  so  great  an  advantage  was  not  their  skill. 

To  other  causes  therefore,  and  not  to  the  want  of  force,  to  warlike  man 
hood  in  the  Britons,  both  those,  and  these  lately,  we  must  impute  the  ill 
husbanding  of  those  fair  opportunities,  which  might  seem  to  have  put  liberty 
so  long  desired,  like  a  bridle,  into  their  hands.  Of  which  other  causes 
equally  belonging  to  ruler,  priest,  and  people,  above  hath  been  related : 

*  Calvis.  Sigon. 

f  The  following  paragraphs,  within  crotchets,  have  been  omitted  in  all  the  former 
editions  of  our  author's  History  of  Britain,  except  that  published  in  the  collection  of  his 
works,  1738,  2  vol.  foliOj  and  the  subsequent  edition  in  quarto. 
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hich,  as  they  brought  those  ancient  natives  to  misery  and  ruin,  by  liberty, 
which,  rightly  used,  might  have  made  them  happy ;  so  brought  they  these 
of  late,  after  many  labours,  much  bloodshed,  and  vast  expense,  to  ridicu 
lous  frustration  :  in  whom  the  like  defects,  the  like  miscarriages  notoriously 
appeared,  with  vices  not  less  hateful  or  inexcusable. 

For  a  parliament  being  called,  to  address  many  things,  as  it  was  thought, 
the  people  with  great  courage,  and  expectation  to  be  eased  of  what  dis 
contented  them,  chose  to  their  behoof  in  parliament,  such  as  they  thought 
best  affected  to  the  public  good,  and  some  indeed  men  of  wisdom  and  in 
tegrity  ;  the  rest,  (to  be  sure  the  greater  part,)  whom  wealth  or  ample  pos 
sessions,  or  bold  and  active  ambition  (rather  than  merit)  had  commended 
to  the  same  place. 

But  when  once  the  superficial  zeal  and  popular  fumes  that  acted  their 
ew  magistracy  were  cooled,  and  spent  in  them,  straight  every  one  betook 
imself  (setting  the  commonwealth  behind,  his  private  ends  before)  to  do 
his  own  profit  or  ambition  led  him.    Then  was  justice  delayed,  and  soon 
er  denied  :  spite  and  favour  determined  all :  hence  faction,  thence  treach- 
j,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field :  every  where  wrong,  and  oppression : 
ul  and  horrid  deeds  committed  daily,  or  maintained,  in  secret,  or  in  open. 
Dme  who  had  been  called  from  shops  and  warehouses,  without  other 
erit,  to  sit  in  supreme  councils  and  committees,  (as  their  breeding  was,) 
II  to  huckster  the  commonwealth.     Others  did  thereafter  as  men  could 
the  and  humour  them  best ;  so  he  who  would  give  most,  or,  under  co- 
ert  of  hypocritical  zeal,  insinuate  basest,  enjoyed  unworthily  the  rewards 
f  learning  and  .fidelity ;  or  escaped  the  punishment  of  his  crimes  and  mis- 
eeds.     Their  votes  and  ordinances,  which  men  looked  should  have  con- 
ined  the  repealing  of  bad  laws,  and  the  immediate  constitution  of  better, 
sounded  with  nothing  else  but  new  impositions,  taxes,  excises ;  yearly, 
onthly,  weekly.     Not  to  reckon  the  offices,  gifts,  and  preferments  be- 
;owed  and  shared  among  themselves :  they  in  the  meanwhile,  who  were 
'•er  faithfullest  to  this  cause,  and  freely  aided  them  in  person,  or  with 
eir  substance,  when  they  durst  not  compel  either,  slighted  and  bereaved 
:er  of  their  just  debts  by  greedy  sequestrations,  were  tossed  up  and  down 
:er  miserable  attendance  from  one  committee  to  another  with  petitions  in 
eir  hands,  yet  either  missed  the  obtaining  of  their  suit,  or  though  it  were 
length  granted,  (mere  shame  and  reason  ofttimes  extorting  from  them  at 
ist   a  show  of  justice,)  yet  by  their  sequestrators  and  subcommittees 
road,  men  for  the  most  part  of  insatiable  hands,  and  noted  disloyalty, 
ose  orders  were  commonly  disobeyed:  which  for  certain  durst  not  have 
en,  without  secret  compliance,  if  not  compact  with  some  superiors  able 
bear  them  out.     Thus  were  their  friends  confiscate  in  their  enemies, 
while  they  forfeited  their  debtors  to  the  state,  as  they  called  it,  but  indeed 
to  the  ravening  seizure  of  innumerable  thieves  in  office :  yet  were  withal 
no  less  burdened  in  all  extraordinary  assessments  and  oppressions,  than 
those  whom  they  took  to  be  disaffected  :  nor  were  we  happier  creditors  to 
what  we  called  the  state,  than  to  them  who  were  sequestered  as  the  state's 
enemies. 

For  that  faith  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  as  sacred  and  inviolable 
as  any  thing  holy,  "the  Public  Faith,"  after  infinite  sums  received,  and 
all  the  wealth  of  the  church  not  better  employed,  but  swallowed  up  into  a 
private  gulf,  was  not  ere  long  ashamed  to  confess  bankrupt.  And  now  be 
sides  the  sweetness  of  bribery,  and  other  gain,  with  the  love  of  rule,  their 
own  guiltiness  and  the  dreaded  name  of  Just  Account,  which  the  people 
had  long  called  for,  discovered  plainly  that  there  were  of  their  own  num- 
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her,  who  secretly  contrived  and  fomented  those  troubles  and  combustions 
in  the  land,  which  openly  they  sat  to  remedy ;  and  would  continually  find 
such  work,  as  should  keep  them  from  being  ever  brought  to  that  Terrible 
Stand  of  laying  down  their  authority  for  lack  of  new  business,  or  not 
drawing  it  out  to  any  length  of  time,  though  upon  the  ruin  of  a  whole 
nation. 

And  if  the  state  were  in  this  plight,  religion  was  not  in  much  better ;  to 
reform  which,  a  certain  number  of  divines  were  called,  neither  chosen  by 
any  rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or  knowledge 
above  others  left  out ;  only  as  each  member  of  parliament  in  his  private 
fancy  thought  fit,  so  elected  one  by  one.  The  most  part  of  them  were  such, 
as  had  preached  and  cried  down,  with  great  show  of  zeal,  the  avarice  and 
pluralities  of  bishops  and  prelates ;  that  one  cure  of  souls  was  a  full  employ 
ment  for  one  spiritual  pastor  how  able  soever,  if  not  a  charge  rather  above 
human  strength.  Yet  these  conscientious  men  (ere  any  part  of  the  work 
done  for  which  they  came  together,  and  that  on  the  public  salary)  wanted 
not  boldness,  to  the  ignominy  and  scandal  of  their  pastorlike  profession, 
and  especially  of  their  boasted  reformation,  to  seize  into  their  hands,  or  not 
unwillingly  to  accept  (besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the  best 
livings)  collegiate  masterships  in  the  universities,  rich  lectures  in  the  city, 
setting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain  into  their  covetous  bosoms : 
by  which  means  these  great  rebukers  of  nonresidence,  among  so  many  dis 
tant  cures,  were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  so  quickly  pluralists  and  nonresi 
dents  themselves,  to  a  fearful  condemnation  doubtless  by  their  own  mouths. 
And  yet  the  main  doctrine  for  which  they  took  such  pay,  and  insisted  upon 
with  more  vehemence  than  gospel,  was  but  to  tell  us  in  effect,  that  their 
doctrine  was  worth  nothing,  and  the  spiritual  power  of  their  ministry  less 
available  than  bodily  compulsion  ;  persuading  the  magistrate  to  use  it,  as  a 
stronger  means  to  subdue  and  bring  in  conscience,  than  evangelical  per 
suasion  :  distrusting  the  virtue  of  their  own  spiritual  weapons,  which  were 
given  them,  if  they  be  rightly  called,  with  full  warrant  of  sufficiency  to  pull 
down  all  thoughts  and  imaginations  that  exalt  themselves  against  God. 
But  while  they  taught  compulsion  without  convincement,  which  not  long 
before  they  complained  of  as  executed  unchristianly  against  themselves ; 
these  intents  are  clear  to  have  been  no  better  than  antichristian :  setting  up 
a  spiritual  tyranny  by  a  secular  power,  to  the  advancing  of  their  own  au 
thority  above  the  magistrate,  whom  they  would  have  made  their  execu 
tioner,  to  punish  church-delinquencies,  whereof  civil  laws  have  no  cogni 
zance. 

And  well  did  their  disciples  manifest  themselves  to  be  no  better  prin 
cipled  than  their  teachers,  trusted  with  committeeships,  and  other  gainful 
offices,  upon  their  commendations  for  zealous,  (and  as  they  sticked  not  to 
term  them,)  godly  men ;  but  executing  their  places  like  children  of  the 
devil,  unfaithfully,  unjustly,  unmercifully,  and  where  not  corruptly,  stupidly. 
So  that  between  them  the  teachers,  and  these  the  disciples,  there  hath  not 
been  a  more  ignominious  and  mortal  wound  to  faith,  to  piety,  to  the  work 
of  reformation,  nor  more  cause  of  blaspheming  given  to  the  enemies  of  God 
and  truth,  since  the  first  preaching  of  reformation. 

The  people  therefore  looking  one  while  on  the  statists,  whom  they  be 
held  without  constancy  or  firmness,  labouring  doubtfully  beneath  the  weight 
of  their  own  too  high  undertakings,  busiest  in  petty  things,  trifling  in  the 
main,  deluded  and  quite  alienated,  expressed  divers  ways  their  disaffection  ; 
some  despising  whom  before  they  honoured,  some  deserting,  some  inveigh 
ing,  some  conspiring  against  them.  Then  looking  on  the  churchmen, 
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•whom  they  saw  under  subtle  hypocrisy  to  have  preached  their  own  follies, 
most  of  them  not  the  gospel,  time  servers,  covetous,  illiterate  persecutors, 
not  lovers  of  the  truth,  like  in  most  things  whereof  they  accused  their  pre 
decessors  :  looking  on  all  this,  the  people  which  had  been  kept  warm  a 
while  with  the  counterfeit  zeal  of  their  pulpits,  after  a  false  heat,  became 
more  cold  and  obdurate  than  before,  some  turning  to  lewdness,  some  to  flat 
atheism,  put  beside  their  old  religion,  and  foully  scandalized  in  what  they 
expected  should  be  new. 

Thus  they  who  of  late  were  extolled  as  our  greatest  deliverers,  and  had 
the  people  wholly  at  their  devotion,  by  so  discharging  their  trust  as  we  see, 
did  not  only  weaken  and  unfit  themselves  to  be  dispensers  of  what  liberty 
they  pretended,  but  unfitted  also  the  people,  now  grown  worse  and  more 
disordinate,  to  receive  or  to  digest  any  liberty  at  all.  For  stories  teach  us, 
that  liberty  sought  out  of  season,  in  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  age,  brought 
'Rome  itself  to  a  farther  slavery :  for  liberty  hath  a  sharp  and  double  edge, 
fit  only  to  be  handled  by  just  and  virtuous  men ;  to  bad  and  dissolute,  it 
becomes  a  mischief  unwieldy  in  their  own  hands :  neither  is  it  completely 
given,  but  by  them  who  have  the  happy  skill  to  know  what  is  grievance 
and  unjust  to  a  people,  and  how  to  remove  it  wisely ;  what  good  laws  are 
wanting,  and  how  to  frame  them  substantially,  that  good  men  may  enjoy 
the  freedom  which  they  merit,  and  the  bad  the  curb  which  they  need. 
But  to  do  this,  and  to  know  these  exquisite  proportions,  the  heroic  wisdom 
which  is  required,  surmounted  far  the  principles  of  these  narrow  politicians : 
what  wonder  then  if  they  sunk  as  these  unfortunate  Britons  before  them, 
entangled  and  oppressed  with  things  too  hard  and  generous  above  their ^  \ 
strain  and  temper?  For  Britain,  to  speak  a  truth  not  often  spoken,  as  it  is  ' 
a  land  fruitful  enough  of  men  stout  and  courageous  in  war,  so  it  is  naturally  j 
not  over  fertile  of  men  able  to  govern  justly  and  prudently  in  peace,  trusting 
only  in  their  mother-wit ;  who  consider  not  justly,  that  civility,  prudence, 
love  of  the  public  good,  more  than  of  money  or  vain  honour,  are  to  this  soil 
in  a  manner  outlandish ;  grow  not  here,  but  in  minds  well  implanted  with 
solid  and  elaborate  breeding,  too  impolitic  else  and  rude,  if  not  headstrong 
and  intractable  to  the  industry  and  virtue  either  of  executing  or  understand 
ing  true  civil  government.  Valiant  indeed,  and  prosperous  to  win  a  field  ; 
but  to  know  the  end  and  reason  of  winning,  unjudicious,  and  unwise :  in 
good  or  bad  success,  alike  unteachable.  For  the  sun,  which  we  want, 
ripens  wits  as  well  as  fruits ;  and  as  wine  and  oil  are  imported  to  us  from 
abroad,  so  must  ripe  understanding,  and  many  civil  virtues,  be  imported 
into  our  minds  from  foreign  writings,  and  examples  of  best  ages ;  we  shall 
else  miscarry  still,  and  come  short  in  the  attempts  of  any  great  enterprise. 
Hence  did  their  victories  prove  as  fruitless,  as  their  losses  dangerous ;  and 
left  them  still  conquering  under  the  same  grievances,  that  men  suffer  con 
quered  :  which  was  indeed  unlikely  to  go  otherwise,  unless  men  more  than 
vulgar  bred  up,  as  few  of  them  were,  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  and  illus 
trious  deeds,  invincible  against  many  and  vain  titles,  impartial  to  friendships 
and  relations,  had  conducted  their  affairs :  but  then  from  the  chapman  to 
the  retailer,  many  whose  ignorance  was  more  audacious  than  the  rest,  were 
admitted  with  all  their  sordid  rudiments  to  bear  no  mean  sway  among  them, 
both  in  church  and  state. 

From  the  confluence  of  all  their  errors,  mischiefs,  and  misdemeanors, 
what  in  the  eyes  of  man  could  be  expected,  but  what  befell  those  ancient 
inhabitants,  whom  they  so  much  resembled,  confusion  in  the  end  ? 

But  on  these  things,  and  this  parallel,  having  enough  insisted,  I  return 
to  the  story,  which  gave  us  matter  of  this  digression.] 

v  2 
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The  Britons  thus,  as  we  heard,  being  left  without  protection  from  the 
empire,  and  the  land  in  a  manner  emptied  of  all  her  youth,  consumed  in 
wars  abroad,  or  not  caring  to  return  home,  themselves,  through  long  sub 
jection,  servile  in  mind,*  slothful  of  body,  and  with  the  use  of  arms  unac 
quainted,  sustained  but  ill  for  many  years  the  violence  of  those  barbarous 
invaders,  who  now  daily  grew  upon  them.  For  although  at  first  greedy 
of  change,!  and  to  be  thought  the  leading  nation  to  freedom  from  the  em 
pire,  they  seemed  awhile  to  bestir  them  with  a  show  of  diligence  in  their 
new  affairs,  some  secretly  aspiring  to  rule,  others  adoring  the  name  of  liberty, 
yet  so  soon  as  they  felt  by  proof  the  weight  of  what  it  was  to  govern  well 
themselves,  and  what  was  wanting  within  them,  not  stomach  or  the  love 
of  license,  but  the  wisdom,  the  virtue,  the  labour,  to  use  and  maintain  true 
liberty,  they  soon  remitted  their  heat,  and  shrunk  more  wretchedly  under 
the  burden  of  their  own  liberty,  than  before  under  a  foreign  yoke.  Inso 
much  that  the  residue  of  those  Romans,  which  had  planted  themselves 
here,  despairing  of  their  ill  deportment  at  home,  and  weak  resistance  in  the 
field  by  those  few  who  had  the  courage  or  the  strength  to  bear  arms,  nine 
years  after  the  sacking  of  Rome  removed  out  of  Britain  into  France,  J  hiding 
for  haste  great  part  of  their  treasure,  which  was  never  after  found. §  And 
now  again  the  Britons,  no  longer  able  to  support  themselves  against  the 
prevailing  enemy,  solicit  Honorius  to  their  aid,||  with  mournful  letters,  em- 
bassages,  and  vows  of  perpetual  subjection  to  Rome,. if  the  northern  foe 
were  but  repulsed. H  He  at  their  request  spares  them  one  legion,  which 
with  great  slaughter  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  drove  them  beyond  the  borders, 
rescued  the  Britons,  and  advised  them  to  build  a  wall  across  the  island, 
between  sea  and  sea,  from  the  place  where  Edinburgh  now  stands  to  the 
frith  of  Dunbritton,  by  the  city  Alcluith.**  But  the  material  being  only  turf, 
and  by  the  rude  multitude  unartificially  built  up  without  better  direction, 
availed  them  little. f  f  For  no  sooner  was  the  legion  departed,  but  the  greedy 
spoilers  returning,  land  in  great  numbers  from  their  boats  and  pinnaces, 
wasting,  slaying,  and  treading  down  all  before  them.  Then  are  messengers 
again  posted  to  Rome  in  lamentable  sort,  beseeching  that  they  would  not 
suffer  a  whole  province  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  Roman  name,  so  honour 
able  yet  among  them,  to  become  the  subject  of  Barbarian  scorn  and  inso 
lence. :]::(  The  emperor,  at  their  sad  complaint,  with  what  speed  was  possible, 
sends  to  their  succour.  Who  coming  suddenly  on  those  ravenous  multi 
tudes  that  minded  only  spoil,  surprise  them  with  a  terrible  slaughter.  They 
who  escaped  fled  back  to  those  seas,  from  whence  yearly  they  were  wont 
to  arrive,  and  return  laden  with  booties.  But  the  Romans,  who  came  not 
now  to  rule,  but  charitably  to  aid,  declaring  that  it  stood  not  longer  with 
the  ease  of  their  affairs  to  make  such  laborious  voyages  in  pursuit  of  so  base 
and  vagabond  robbers,  of  whom  neither  glory  was  to  be  got,  nor  gain,  ex 
horted  them  to  manage  their  own  warfare ;  and  to  defend  like  men  their 
country,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  what  was  to  be  dearer  than  life, 
their  liberty,  against  an  enemy  not  stronger  than  themselves,  if  their  own 
sloth  and  cowardice  had  not  made  them  so :  if  they  would  but  only  find 
hands  to  grasp  defensive  arms,  rather  than  basely  stretch  them  out  to  receive 
bonds. §§  They  gave  them  also  their  help  to  build  a  new  wall,  not  of  earth 
as  the  former,  but  of  stone,  (both  at  the  public  cost,  and  by  particular  con 
tributions,)  traversing  the  isle  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to  west,  between 


*  Gild.  Bede.  Malins.         f  Zozim.  1.  6.         J  Post  Christ.  418.         §  Ethelwerd.  annal. 

Sax.  ||  Gildas.  Post  Christ.  422.  f  Diaconus,  1.  14.  **  Bede,  1.  1.  c.  2. 

ft  Gildas.         if  Post  Christ   123.         $§  Bede,  ibid.  Gildas. 
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jertain  cities  placed  there  as  frontiers  to  bear  off  the  enemy,  where  Severus 
lad  walled  once  before.  They  raised  it  twelve  feet  high,  eight  broad. 
Along  the  south  shore,  because  from  thence  also  like  hostility  was  feared, 
they  place  towers  by  the  sea-side  at  certain  distances,  for  safety  of  the  coast. 
Withal  they  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  war,  leaving  patterns  of  their  arms 
and  weapons  behind  them ;  and  with  animating  words,  and  many  lessons 
of  valour  to  a  faint-hearted  audience,  bid  them  finally  farewell,  without 
purpose  to  return.  And  these  two  friendly  expeditions,  the  last  of  any 
hither  by  the  Romans,  were  performed,  as  may  be  gathered  out  of  Beda 
and  Diaconus,  the  two  last  years  of  Honorius.  Their  leader,*  as  some 
modernly  write,  was  Gallio  of  Ravenna  ;  Buchanan,  who  departs  not  much 
from  the  fables  of  his  predecessor  Boethius,  names  him  Maximianus,  arid 
">rings  against  him  to  this  battle  Fergus  first  king  of  Scots,  after  their 
econd  supposed  coming  into  Scotland,  Durstus,  king  of  Picts,  both  there 
lain,  and  Dioneth  an  imaginary  king  of  Britain,  or  duke  of  Cornwall,  who 
iprobably  sided  with  them  against  his  own  country,  hardly  escaping. f 
^ith  no  less  exactness  of  particular  circumstances  he  takes  upon  him  to 
relate  all  those  tumultuary  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  into  Britain,  as  if 
'ley  had  but  yesterday  happened,  their  order  of  battle,  manner  of  fight, 
lumber  of  slain,  articles  of  peace,  things  whereof  Gildas  and  Beda  are 
itterly  silent,  authors  to  whom  the  Scotch  writers  have  none  to  cite  com- 
irable  in  antiquity ;  no  more  therefore  to  be  believed  for  bare  assertions, 
lowever  quaintly  drest,  than  our  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  when  he  varies 
lost  from  authentic  story.  But  either  the  inbred  vanity  of  some,  in  that 
spect  unworthily  called  historians,  or  the  fond  zeal  of  praising  their  nations 
bove  truth,  hath  so  far  transported  them,  that  where  they  find  nothing 
'aithfully  to  relate,  they  fall  confidently  to  invent  what  they  think  may 
;ither  best  set  off  their  history,  or  magnify  their  country. 

The  Scots  and  Picts  in  manners  differing  somewhat  from  each  other,  but 
still  unanimous  to  rob  and  spoil,  hearing  that  the  Romans  intended  not  to  re 
turn,  from  their  gorroghs  or  leathern  frigates!  Pour  out  themselves  in  swarms 
upon  the  land  more  confident  than  ever ;  and  from  the  north  end  of  the 
isle  to  the  very  wall's  side,  then  first  took  possession  as  inhabitants ;  while 
the  Britons  with  idle  weapons  in  their  hands  stand  trembling  on  the  battle 
ments,  till  the  half-naked  barbarians  with  their  long  and  formidable  iron  hooks 
pull  them  down  headlong.  The  rest  not  only  quitting  the  wall,  but  towns 
and  cities,  leave  them  to  the  bloody  pursuer,  who  follows  killing,  wasting, 
and  destroying  all  in  his  way.  From  these  confusions  arose  a  famine,  and 
from  thence  discord  and  civil  commotion  among  the  Britons ;  each  man 
living  by  what  he  robbed  or  took  violently  from  his  neighbour.  When  all 
tores  were  consumed  and  spent  where  men  inhabited,  they  betook  them  to 
he  woods,  and  lived  by  hunting,  which  was  their  only  sustainment.§  To 
the  heaps  of  these  evils  from  without  were  added  new  divisions  within  the 
church.  ||  For  Agricola  the  son  of  Severianus,  a  Pelagian  bishop,  had  spread 
lis  doctrine  wide  among  the  Britons,  not  uninfected  before.  The  sounder 
part,  neither  willing  to  embrace  his  opinion  to  the  overthrow  of  divine 
grace,  nor  able  to  refute  him,  crave  assistance  from  the  churches  of  France: 
who  send  them  Germanus  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus  of  Troyes.  They 
by  continual  preaching  in  churches,H  in  streets,  in  fields,  and  not  without 
miracles,  as  is  written,  confirmed  some,  regained  others,  and  at  Verulam 
in  a  public  disputation  put  to  silence  their  chief  adversaries.  This  reforma- 
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tion  in  the  church  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  their  success  a  while 
after  in  the  field.  For  the  Saxons  and  Picts  with  joint  force,*  which  was 
no  new  thing  before  the  Saxons  at  least  had  any  dwelling  in  this  island, 
during  the  abode  of  Germanus  here,  had  made  a  strong  impression  from 
the  north.  The  Britons  marching  out  against  them,f  and  mistrusting  their 
own  power,  send  to  Germanus  and  his  colleague,  reposing  more  in  the 
spiritual  strength  of  those  two  men,  than  in  their  own  thousands  armed. 
They  came,  and  their  presence  in  the  camp  was  not  less  than  if  a  whole 
army  had  come  to  second  them.  It  was  then  the  time  of  Lent,  and  the 
people,  instructed  by  the  daily  sermons  of  these  two  pastors,  came  flocking 
to  receive  baptism.  There  was  a  place  in  the  camp  set  apart  as  a  church, 
and  tricked  up  with  boughs  upon  Easter-day.  The  enemy  understanding 
this,  and  that  the  Britons  were  taken  up  with  religions  more  than  with 
feats  of  arms,  advances  after  the  paschal  feast,  as  to  a  certain  victory. 
German,  who  also  had  intelligence  of  their  approach,  undertakes  to  be 
captain  that  day ;  and  riding  out  with  selected  troops  to  discover  what  ad 
vantages  the  place  might  offer,  lights  on  a  valley  compassed  about  with 
hills,  by  which  the  enemy  was  to  pass.  And  placing  there  his  ambush, 
warns  them,  that  what  word  they  heard  him  pronounce  aloud,  the  same 
they  should  repeat  with  universal  shout.  The  enemy  passes  on  securely, 
and  German  thrice  aloud  cries  Hallelujah ;  which  answered  by  the  soldiers 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  clamour,  is  from  the  hills  and  valleys  redoubled. 
The  Saxons  and  Picts  on  a  sudden  supposing  it  the  noise  of  a  huge  host, 
throw  themselves  into  flight,  casting  down  their  arms,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  are  drowned  in  the  river  which  they  had  newly  passed.  This  victory, 
thus  won  without  hands,  left  to  the  Britons  plenty  of  spoil,  and  the  person 
and  the  preaching  of  German  greater  authority  and  reverence  than  before. 
And  the  exploit  might  pass  for  current,  if  Constantius,  the  writer  of  his  life 
in  the  next  age,  had  resolved  us  how  the  British  army  came  to  want  bap 
tizing  ;  for  of  any  paganism  at  that  time,  or  long  before,  in  the  land  we 
read  not,  or  that  Pelagianism  was  rebaptized.  The  place  of  this  victory,  as 
is  reported,  was  in  Flintshire,^  by  a  town  called  Guidcruc,  and  the  river 
Allen,  where  a  field  retains  the  name  of  Maes  German  to  this  day.  But  so 
soon  as  German  was  returned  home,§  the  Scots  and  Picts,  (though  now  so 
many  of  them  Christians,  that  Palladius  a  deacon  was  ordained  and  sent  by 
Celestine  the  pope  to  be  a  bishop  over  them,)  were  nofcso  well  reclaimed, 
or  not  so  many  of  them,  as  to  cease  from  doing  mischief  to  their  neigh 
bours,  ||  where  they  found  no  impeachment  to  fall  in  yearly  as  they  were 
wont.  They  therefore  of  the  Britons  who  perhaps  were  not  yet  wholly 
ruined,  in  the  strongest  and  south-west  parts  of  the  isle,H  send  letters  to 
^Etius,  then  third  time  consul  of  Rome,  with  this  superscription ;  "To 
JCtius  thrice  consul,  the  groans  of  the  Britons."  And  after  a  few  words 
thus:  "  The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drives  us  back  to  the 
barbarians :  thus  bandied  up  and  down  between  two  deaths,  we  perish 
either  by  the  sword  or  by  the  sea."  But  the  empire,  at  that  time  over 
spread  with  Huns  and  Vandals,  was  not  in  condition  to  lend  them  aid. 
Thus  rejected  and  wearied  out  with  continual  flying  from  place  to  place, 
but  more  afflicted  with  famine,  which  then  grew  outrageous  among  them, 
many  for  hunger  yielded  to  the  enemy ;  others  either  more  resolute,  or  less 
exposed  to  wants,  keeping  within  woods  and  mountainous  places,  not  only 
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defended  themselves,  but  sallying  out,  at  length  gave  a  stop  to  the  insulting 
foe,  with  many  seasonable  defeats ;  led  by  some  eminent  person,  as  may 
be  thought,  who  exhorted  them  not  to  trust  in  their  own  strength,  but  in 
divine  assistance.  And  perhaps  no  other  here  is  meant  than  the  foresaid 
deliverance  by  German,  if  computation  would  permit,  which  Gildas  either 
not  much  regarded,  or  might  mistake ;  but  that  he  tarried  so  long  here, 
the  writers  of  his  life  assent  not.*  Finding  therefore  such  opposition,  the 
Scotch  or  Irish  robbers,  for  so  they  are  indifferently  termed,  without  delay 
get  them  home.  The  Picts,  as  before  was  mentioned,  then  first  began  to 
settle  in  the  utmost  parts  of  the  island,  using  now  and  then  to  make  inroads 
upon  the  Britons.  But  they  in  the  mean  while  thus  rid  of  their  enemies, 
begin  afresh  to  till  the  ground  ;  which  after  cessation  yields  her  fruit  in  such 
abundance,  as  had  not  formerly  been  known,  for  many  ages.  But  wanton 
ness  and  luxury,  the  wonted  companions  of  plenty,  grow  up  as  fast ;  and 
with  them,  if  Gildas  deserve  belief,  all  other  vices  incident  to  human  cor 
ruption.  That  which  he  notes  especially  to  be  the  chief  perverting  of  all 
good  in  the  land,  and  so  continued  in  his  days,  was  the  hatred  of  truth,  and 
all  such  as  durst  appear  to  vindicate  and  maintain  it.  Against  them,  as 
against  the  only  disturbers,  all  the  malice  of  the  land  was  bent.  Lies  and 
falsities,  and  such  as  could  best  invent  them,  were  only  in  request.  Evil  was 
embraced  for  good,  wickedness  honoured  and  esteemed  as  virtue.  And 
this  quality  their  valour  had,  against  a  foreign  enemy  to  be  ever  backward 
and  heartless  ;  to  civil  broils  eager  and  prompt.  In  matters  of  government, 
and  the  search  of  truth,  weak  and  shallow  ;  in  falsehood  and  wicked  deeds, 
pregnant  and  industrious.  Pleasing  to  God,  or  not  pleasing,  with  them 
weighed  alike ;  and  the  worse  most  an  end  was  the  weigher.  All  things 
were  done  contrary  to  public  welfare  and  safety ;  nor  only  by  secular  men, 
for  the  clergy  also,  whose  example  should  have  guided  others,  were  as 
vicious  and  corrupt.  Many  of  them  besotted  with  continual  drunkenness, 
or  swollen  with  pride  and  wilfulness,  full  of  contention,  full  of  envy,  indis 
creet,  incompetent  judges  to  determine  what  in  the  practice  of  life  is  good 
or  evil,  what  lawful  or  unlawful.  Thus  furnished  with  judgment,  and 
for  manners  thus  qualified  both  priest  and  lay,  they  agree  to  choose  them 
several  kings  of  their  own ;  as  near  as  might  be,  likest  themselves ;  and 
the  words  of  my  author  import  as  much.  Kings  were  anointed,  saith  he, 
not  of  God's  anointing,  but  such  as  were  cruellest ;  and  soon  after  as  in 
considerately,  without  examining  the  truth,  put  to  death  by  their  anointers, 
to  set  up  others  more  fierce  and  proud.  As  for  the  election  of  their  kings, 
(and  that  they  had  not  all  one  monarch,  appears  both  in  ages  past  and  by 
the  sequel,)  it  began,  as  nigh  as  may  be  guessed,  either  this  yearf  or  the 
following,  when  they  saw  the  Romans  had  quite  deserted  their  claim. 
About  which  time  also  Pelagianism  again  prevailing  by  means  of  some  few, 
the  British  clergy  too  weak,  it  seems,  at  dispute,  entreat  the  second  time 
German  to  their  assistance  ;  who  coming  with  Severus,  a  disciple  of  Lupus, 
that  was  his  former  associate,  stands  not  now  to  argue,  for  the  people 
generally  continued  right ;  but  inquiring  those  authors  of  new  disturbance, 
adjudges  them  to  banishment.  They  therefore  by  consent  of  all  were  de 
livered  to  German  ;  who  carrying  them  over  with  him,f  disposed  of  them 
in  such  place  where  neither  they  could  infect  others,  and  were  themselves 
under  cure  of  better  instruction.  But  Germanus  the  same  year  died  in 
Italy ;  and  the  Britons  not  long  after  found  themselves  again  in  much  per 
plexity,  with  no  slight  rumour  that  their  old  troublers  the  Scots  and  Picts 
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had  prepared  a  strong  invasion,  purposing  to  kill  all,  and  dwell  themselves 
in  the  land  from  end  to  end.  But  ere  their  coming  in,  as  if  the  instruments 
of  divine  justice  had  been  at  strife,  which  of  them  first  should  destroy  a 
wicked  nation,  the  pestilence,  forestalling  the  sword,  left  scarce  alive  whom 
to  bury  the  dead  ;  and  for  that  time,  as  one  extremity  keeps  off'  another, 
preserved  the  land  from  a  worse  incumbrance  of  those  barbarous  disposses- 
sors,  whom  the  contagion  gave  not  leave  now  to  enter  far.*  And  yet  the 
Britons,  nothing  bettered  by  these  heavy  judgments,  the  one  threatened, 
the  other  felt,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  hand  of  Heaven,  run  to  the 
palace  of  their  king  Vortigern  with  complaints  and  cries  of  what  they  sud 
denly  feared  from  the  Pictish  invasion.  Vortigern,  who  at  that  time  was 
chief  rather  than  sole  king,  unless  the  rest  had  perhaps  left  their  dominions 
to  the  common  enemy,  is  said  by  him  of  Monmouth,  to  have  procured  the 
death  first  of  Constantine,  then  of  Constance  his  son,  who  of  a  monk  was 
made  king,  and  by  that  means  to  have  usurped  the  crown.  But  they  who 
can  remember  how  Constantine,  with  his  son  Constance  the  monk,  the  one 
made  emperor,  the  other  Caesar,  perished  in  France,  may  discern  the  simple 
fraud  of  this  fable.  But  Vortigern  however  coming  to  reign,  is  deciphered 
by  truer  stories  a  proud  unfortunate  tyrant,  and  yet  of  the  people  much  be 
loved,  because  his  vices  sorted  so  well  with  theirs.  For  neither  was  he 
skilled  in  war,  nor  wise  in  counsel,  but  covetous,  lustful,  luxurious,  and 
prone  to  all  vice ;  wasting  the  public  treasure  in  gluttony  and  riot,  careless 
of  the  common  danger,  and  through  a  haughty  ignorance  unapprehensive 
of  his  own.  Nevertheless  importuned  and  awakened  at  length  by  unusual 
clamours  of  the  people,  he  summons  a  general  council,  to  provide  some 
better  means  than  heretofore  had  been  used  against  these  continual  annoy 
ances  from  the  north.  Wherein  by  advice  of  all  it  was  determined,  that 
the  Saxons  be  invited  into  Britain  against  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  whose 
breaking  in  they  either  shortly  expected,  or  already  found  they  had  not 
strength  enough  to  oppose.  The  Saxons  were  a  barbarous  and  heathen 
nation,  famous  for  nothing  else  but  robberies  and  cruelties  done  to  ail  their 
neighbours,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  in  particular  to  this  island,  witness  that 
military  force,  which  the  Roman  emperors  maintained  here  purposely 
against  them,  under  a  special  commander,  whose  title,  as  is  found  on  g 
record,!  was  "  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  in  Britain,"  and  the  many  mi 
chiefs  done  by  their  landing  here,  both  alone  and  with  the  Picts,  as  aboi 
hath  been  related,  witness  as  much.j:  They  were  a  people  thought  b 
good  writers  to  be  descended  of  the  SacaB,  a  kind  of  Scythians  in  the  nort 
of  Asia,  thence  called  Sacasons,  or  sons  of  Sacse,  who,  with  a  flood  of  other 
northern  nations  came  into  Europe,  toward  the  declining  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  using  piracy  from  Denmark  all  along  these  seas,  possessed  at 
length  by  intrusion  all  that  coast  of  Germany, §  and  the  Netherlands,  which 
took  thence  the  name  of  Old  Saxony,  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  Elve, 
and  from  thence  north  as  far  as  Eidora,  the  river  bounding  Holsatia,  though 
not  so  firmly  or  so  largely,  but  that  their  multitude  wandered  yet  uncertain 
of  habitation.  Such  guests  as  these  the  Britons  resolve  now  to  send  for, 
and  entreat  into  their  houses  and  possessions,  at  whose  very  name  hereto 
fore  they  trembled  afar  off.  So  much  do  men  through  impatience  count 
ever  that  the  heaviest,  which  they  bear  at  present,  and  to  remove  the  evil 
which  they  suffer,  care  not  to  pull  on  a  greater;  as  if  variety  and  change 
in  evil  also  were  acceptable.  Or  whether  it  be  that  men  in  the  despair  of 
better,  imagine  fondly  a  kind  of  refuge  from  one  misery  to  another. 
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The  Britons  therefore  with  Vortigern,  *  who  was  then  accounted  king 
over  them  all,  resolve  in  full  council  to  send  embassadors  of  their  choicesi 
men  with  great  gifts,  and,  saith  a  Saxon  writer,  in  these  words  desiring 
their  aid  ;  u  Worthy  Saxons,  hearing  the  fame  of  your  prowess,  the  dis 
tressed  Britons  wearied  out,  and  overpressed  by  a  continual  invading 
enemy,  have  sent  us  to  beseech  your  aid.  They  have  a  land  fertile  and 
spacious,  which  to  your  commands  they  bid  us  surrender.  Heretofore  we 
have  lived  with  freedom,  under  the  obedience  and  protection  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Next  to  them  we  know  none  worthier  than  yourselves :  and  there 
fore  become  suppliants  to  your  valour.  Leave  us  not  below  our  present 
enemies,  and  to  aught  by  you  imposed,  willingly  we  shall  submit."  Yet 
Ethelwerd  writes  not  that  they  promised  subjection,  but  only  amity  and 
league.  They  therefore  who  had  chief  rule  among  them,f  hearing  them 
selves  entreated  by  the  Britons,  to  that  which  gladly  they  would  have 
wished  to  obtain  of  them  by  entreating,  to  the  British  embassy  return  this 
answer:  \  "  Be  assured  henceforth  of  the  Saxons,  as  of  faithful  friends  to 
the  Britons,  no  less  ready  to  stand  by  them  in  their  need,  than  in  their  best 
of  fortune."  The  embassadors  return  joyful,  and  with  news  as  welcome  to 
their  country,  whose  sinister  fate  had  now  blinded  them  for  destruction. 
The  Saxons,  consulting  first  their  gods,  §  (for  they  had  answer,  that  the 
land  whereto  they  went,  they  should  hold  three  hundred  years,  half  that 
time  conquering,  and  half  quietly  possessing,)  furnish  out  three  long  gal 
leys,  ||  or  kyules,  with  a  chosen  company  of  warlike  youth,  under  the  con 
duct  of  two  brothers,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  descended  in  the  fourth  degree 
from  Woden  ;  of<whom,  deified  for  the  fame  of  his  acts,  most  kings  of  those 
nations  derive  their  pedigree.  These,  and  either  mixed  with  these,  or  soon 
after  by  themselves,  two  other  tribes,  or  neighbouring  people,  Jutes  and 
Angles,  the  one  from  Jutland,  the  other  from  Anglen  by  the  city  of  Sles- 
wick,  both  provinces  of  Denmark,  arrive  in  the  first  year  of  Martian  the 
Greek  emperor,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  four  hundred  and  fifty,H  received 
with  much  good-will  of  the  people  first,  then  of  the  king,  who  after  some 
assurances  given  and  taken,  bestows  on  them  the  isle  of  Tanet,  where  they 
first  landed,  hoping  they  might  be  made  hereby  more  eager  against  the 
Picts,  when  they  fought  as  for  their  own  country,  and  more  loyal  to  the 
Britons,  from  whom  they  had  received  a  place  to  dwell  in,  wnich  before 
they  wanted.  The  British  Nennius  writes,  that  these  brethren  were  driven 
into  exile  out  of  Germany,  and  to  Vortigern  who  reigned  in  much  fear,  one 
while  of  the  Picts,  then  of  the  Romans  and  Ambrosius,  came  opportunely 
into  the  haven.  **  For  it  was  the  custom  in  Old  Saxony,  when  their  nume 
rous  offspring  overflowed  the  narrowness  of  their  bounds,  to  send  them  out 
by  lot  into  new  dwellings  wherever  they  found  room,  either  vacant  or  to 
be  forced,  ff  But  whether  sought,  or  unsought,  they  dwelt  not  here  long 
without  employment.  For  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  now  come  down,  some 
say,  as  far  as  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  whom  perhaps  not  imagining  to 
meet  new  opposition,  the  Saxons,  though  not  till  after  a  sharp  encounter, 
put  to  flight  ;JJ  and  that  more  than  once ;  slaying  in  fight,§§  as  some  Scotch 
writers  affirm,  their  king  Eugenius  the  son  of  Fergus.  ||  ||  Hengist  perceiving 
the  island  to  be  rich  and  fruitful,  but  her  princes  and  other  inhabitants 
given  to  vicious  ease,  sends  word  home,  inviting  others  to  a  share  of  his 
good  success.  Who  returning  with  seventeen  ships,  were  grown  up  now 
to  a  sufficient  army,  and  entertained  without  suspicion  on  these  terms,  that 
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they  "  should  bear  the  brunt  of  war  against  the  Picts,  receiving  stipend, 
and  some  place  to  inhabit."  With  these  was  brought  over  the  daughter  of 
Hengist,  a  virgin  wonderous  fair,  as  is  reported,  Rowen  the  British  call 
her:  she  by  commandment  of  her  father,  who  had  invited  the  king  to  a 
banquet,  coming  in  presence  with  a  bowl  of  wine  to  welcome  him,  and  to 
attend  on  his  cup  till  the  feast  ended,  won  so  much  upon  his  fancy,  though 
already  wived,  as  to  demand  her  in  marriage  upon  any  conditions.  Hen- 
gist  at  first,  though  it  fell  out  perhaps  according  to  his  drift,  held  off,  ex 
cusing  his  meanness ;  then  obscurely  intimating  a  desire  and  almost  a  ne 
cessity,  by  reason  of  his  augmented  numbers,  to  have  his  narrow  bounds 
of  Tanet  enlarged  to  the  circuit  of  Kent,  had  it  straight  by  donation  ;  though 
Guorangonus,  till  then,  was  king  of  that  place ;  and  so,  as  it  were  over 
come  by  the  great  munificence  of  Vortigern,  gave  his  daughter.  And  still 
encroaching  on  the  king's  favour,  got  further  leave  to  call  over  Octa  and 
Ebissa,  his  own  and  his  brother's  son ;  pretending  that  they,  if  the  north 
were  given  them,  would  sit  there  as  a  continual  defence  against  the  Scots, 
while  himself  guarded  the  east.  *  They  therefore  sailing  with  forty  ships, 
even  to  the  Orcades,  and  every  way  curbing  the  Scots  and  Picts,  possessed 
that  part  of  the  isle  which  is  now  Northumberland.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  complain  that  their  monthly  pay  was  grown  much  into  arrear ;  which 
when  the  Britons  found  means  to  satisfy,  though  alleging  withal,  that  they 
to  whom  promise  was  made  of  wages  were  nothing  so  many  in  number: 
quieted  with  this  a  while,  but  still  seeking  occasion  to  fall  off',  they  find  fault 
next,  that  their  pay  is  too  small  for  the  danger  they  undergo,  threatening 
open  war,  unless  it  be  augmented.  Guortimer,  the  king's  son,  perceiving 
his  father  and  the  kingdom  thus  betrayed,  from  that  time  bends  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  drive  them  out.  They  on  the  other  side  making  league  with 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  issuing  out  of  Kent,  wasted  without  resistan 
almost  the  whole  land  even  to  the  western  sea,  with  such  a  horrid  devast 
tion,  that  towns  and  colonies  overturned,  priests  and  people  slain,  tempi 
and  palaces,  what  with  fire  and  sword,  lay  altogether  heaped  in  one  mixed 
ruin.  Of  all  which  multitude  so  great  was  the  sinfulness  that  brought  this 
upon  them,  Gildas  adds,  that  few  or  none  were  likely  to  be  other  than  lewd 
and  wicked  persons.  The  residue  of  these,  part  overtaken  in  the  moun 
tains  were  slain  ;  others  subdued  with  hunger  preferred  slavery  before  i 
stant  death  ;  some  getting  to  rocks,  hills,  and  woods,  inaccessible,  prefer 
the  fear  and  danger  of  any  death,  before  the  shame  of  a  secure  slavery; 
many  fled  over  sea  into  other  countries ;  some  into  Holland,  where  yet  re 
main  the  ruins  of  Brittenburgh,  an  old  castle  on  the  sea,  to  be  seen  at  low 
water  not  far  from  Leyden,  either  built,  as  writers  of  their  own  affirm,  or 
seized  on  by  those  Britons,  in  their  escape  from  Hengist ; J  others  into  Ar- 
morica,  peopled,  as  some  think,  with  Britons  long  before,  either  by  gift  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  or  else  of  Maximus,  to  those  British  forces  which 
had  served  them  in  foreign  wars  ;§  to  whom  those  also  that  miscarried  not 
with  the  latter  Constantine  at  Aries,  and  lastly,  these  exiles  driven  out  by 
Saxons,  fled  for  refuge.  But  the  ancient  chronicles  of  those  provinces  at 
test  their  coming  thither  to  be  then  first  when  they  fled  the  Saxons ;  and 
indeed  the  name  of  Britain  in  France  is  not  read  till  after  that  time.  Yet 
how  a  sort  of  fugitives,  who  had  quitted  without  stroke  their  own  country, 
should  so  soon  win  another,  appears  not,  unless  joined  to  some  party  of 
their  own  settled  there  before.  ||  Vortigern,  nothing  bettered  by  these 
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calamities,  grew  at  last  so  obdurate  as  to  commit  incest  with  his  daughter, 
tempted  or  tempting  him  out  of  an  ambition  to  the  crown.  For  which 
being  censured  and  condemned  in  a  great  synod  of  clerks  and  laics,  partly 
for  fear  of  the  Saxons,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  peers,  he  retired  into 
Wales,  and  built  him  there  a  strong  castle  in  Radnorshire,*  by  the  advice 
of  Ambrosius  a  young  prophet,  whom  others  call  Merlin.  Nevertheless 
Faustus,  who  was  the  son  thus  incestuously  begotten,  under  the  instructions 
of  German,  or  some  of  his  disciples,  for  German  was  dead  before,  proved  a 
religious  man,  and  lived  in  devotion  by  the  river  Remnis,  in  Glamorgan 
shire.!  But  the  Saxons,  though  finding  it  so  easy  to  subdue  the  isle,  with 
most  of  their  forces,  uncertain  for  what  cause,  returned  home :  whenas  the 
easiness  of  their  conquest  might  seem  rather  likely  to  have  called  in  more  ; 
which  makes  more  probable  that  which  the  British  write  of  Guortimer. 
For  he  coming  to  reign, |  instead  of  his  father  deposed  for  incest,  is  said 
to  have  thrice  driven  and  besieged  the  Saxons  in  the  isle  of  Tanet ;  and 
when  they  issued  out  with  powerful  supplies  sent  from  Saxony,  to  have 
fought  with  them  four  other  battles,  whereof  three  are  named  ;  the  first  on 
the  river  Darwent,  the  second  at  Episford,  wherein  Horsa  the  brother  of 
Hengist  fell,  and  on  the  British  part  Catigern  the  other  son  of  Vortigern. 
The  third  in  a  field  by  Stonar,  then  called  Lapis  Tituli,  in  Tanet,  where  he 
beat  them  into  their  ships  that  bore  them  home,  glad  to  have  so  escaped, 
and  not  venturing  to  land  again  for  five  years  after.  In  the  space  whereof 
Guortimer  dying,  commanded  they  should  bury  him  in  the  port  of  Stonar ; 
persuaded  that  his  bones  lying  there  would  be  terror  enough,  to  keep  the 
Saxons  from  ever  landing  in  that  place  :  they,  saith  Nennius,  neglecting  his 
command,  buried  him  in  Lincoln.  But  concerning  these  times,  ancientest 
annals  of  the  Saxons  relate  in  this  manner.  In  the  year§  four  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  Hengist  and  Horsa  fought  against  Vortigern,  in  a  place  called 
Eglesthrip,  now  Ailsford  in  Kent,  where  Horsa  lost  his  life,  of  whom  Hor- 
sted,  the  place  of  his  burial,  took  name. 

After  this  first  battle  and  the  death  of  his  brother,  Hengist  with  his  son 
Esca  took  on  him  kingly  title,  ||  and  peopled  Kent  with  Jutes  ;  who  also 
then,  or  not  long  after,  possessed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  part  of  Hampshire 
lying  opposite.  Two  years  afterll  in  a  fight  at  Creganford,  or  Craford, 
Hengist  and  his  son  slew  of  the  Britons  four  chief  commanders,  and  as 
many  thousand  men  ;  the  rest  in  great  disorder  flying  to  London  with  the 
total  loss  of  Kent.  And  eight  years**  passing  between,  he  made  new  war 
on  the  Britons ;  of  whom,  in  a  battle  at  Wippeds-fleot,  twelve  princes 
were  slain,  and  Wipped  the  Saxon  earl,  who  left  his  name  to  that  place, 
i  though  not  sufficient  to  direct  us  where  it  now  stands.  His  lastff  encoun 
ter  was  at  a  place  not  mentioned,  where  he  gave  them  such  an  overthrow, 
that  flying  in  great  fear  they  left  the  spoil  of  all  to  their  enemies.  And 
these  perhaps  are  the  four  battles,  according  to  Nennius,  fought  by  Guorti 
mer,  though  by  these  writers  far  differently  related  ;  and  happening  besides 
many  other  bickerings,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  as  Malmsbury  reckons. 
Nevertheless  it  plainly  appears  that  the  Saxons,  by  whomsoever,  were  put 
to  hard  shifts,  being  all  this  while  fought  withal  in  Kent,  their  own  allotted 
dwelling,  and  sometimes  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  which  the  word  Wip 
peds-fleot  seems  to  intimate.  But  Guortimer  now  dead,JJ  and  none  of 
courage  left  to  defend  the  land,  Vortigern  either  by  the  power  of  his  fac 
tion,  or  by  consent  of  all,  reassumes  the  government:  and  Hengist  thus  rid 
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of  his  grand  opposer,  hearing  gladly  the  restorement*  of  his  old  favourer, 
returns  again  with  great  forces;  but  to  Vortigern,  whom  he  well  knew  how 
to  handle  without  warring,  as  to  his  son-in-law,  now  that  the  only  author 
of  dissension  between  them  was  removed  by  death,  offers  nothing  but  all 
terms  of  new  league  and  amity. 

The  king,  both  for  his  wife's  sake  and  his  own  sottishness,  consulting 
also  with  his  peers  not  unlike  himself,  readily  yields ;  and  the  place  of  par 
ley  is  agreed  on  ;  to  which  either  side  was  to  repair  without  weapons. — 
Hengist,  whose  meaning  was  not  peace,  but  treachery,  appointed  his  men 
to  be  secretly  armed,  and  acquainted  them  to  what  intent.  The  watchword 
was,*  Nemet  eour  saxes,  that  is,  draw  your  daggers ;  which  they  observing, 
when  the  Britons  were  thoroughly  heated  with  wine  (for  the  treaty  it  seems 
was  not  without  cups)  and  provoked,  as  was  plotted,  by  some  affront,  dis 
patched  with  those  poniards  every  one  his  next  man,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  the  chief  of  those  that  could  do  aught  against  him,  either  in  counsel 
or  in  field.  Vortigern  they  only  bound  and  kept  in  custody,  until  he 
granted  them  for  his  ransom  three  provinces,  which  were  called  afterward 
Essex,  Sussex,  and  Middlesex.  Who  thus  dismissed,  retiring  again  to  his 
solitary  abode  in  the  country  of  Guorthigirniaun,  so  called  by  his  name, 
from  thence  to  the  castle  of  his  own  building  in  North  Wales  by  the  river 
Tiebi ;  and  living  there  obscurely  among  his  wives,  was  at  length  burnt  in 
his  tower  by  fire  from  Heaven,  at  the  prayer,f  as  some  say,  of  German, 
but  that  coheres  not ;  as  others,  by  Ambrosius  Aurelian  ;  of  whom,  as  we 
have  heard  at  first,  he  stood  in  great  fear,  and  partly  for  that  cause  invite ' 
in  the  Saxons.  Who,  whether  by  constraint  or  of  their  own  accord, 
much  mischief  done,  most  of  them  returning  back  into  their  own  count 
left  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  Britons  of  avenging  themselves  easier  on  th< 
who  staid  behind.  Repenting  therefore,  and  with  earnest  supplication  :' 
ploring  divine  help  to  prevent  their  final  rooting  out,  they  gather  from 
parts,  and  under  the  leading  of  Ambrosius  Aurelianus,  a  virtuous  and  mode 
man,  the  last  here  of  the  Roman  stock,  advancing  now  onward  against  the 
late  victors,  defeat  them  in  a  memorable  battle.  Common  opinion,  b 
grounded  chiefly  on  the  British  fables,  makes  this  Ambrosius  to  be 
younger  son  of  that  Constantine,  whose  eldest,  as  we  heard,  was  Constan 
the  monk ;  who  both  lost  their  lives  abroad  usurping  the  empire.  But  tl 
express  words  both  of  Gildas  and  Bede  assure  us,  that  the  parents  of  this 
Ambrosius  having  here  borne  regal  dignity,  were  slain  in  these  Pictish  wars 
and  commotions  in  the  island.  And  if  the  fear  of  Ambrose  induced  Vor 
tigern  to  call  in  the  Saxons,  it  seems  Vortigern  usurped  his  right.  I  per 
ceive  not  that  Nennius  makes  any  difference  between  him  and  Merlin  ;  for 
that  child  without  father,  that  prophesied  to  Vortigern,  he  names  not  Mer 
lin,  but  Ambrose  ;  makes  him  the  son  of  a  Roman  consul,  but  concealed  by 
his  mother,  as  fearing  that  the  king  therefore  sought  his  life :  yet  the  youth 
no  sooner  had  confessed  his  parentage,  by  Vortigern  either  in  reward  of  his 
predictions,  or  as  his  right,  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  west  of  Britain ; 
himself  retiring  to  a  solitary  life.  Whosever  son  he  was,  he  was  the  first,J 
according  to  surest  authors,  that  led  against  the  Saxons,  and  overthrew 
them  ;  but  whether  before  this  time  or  after,  none  have  written.  This  is 
certain,  that  in  a  time  when  most  of  the  Saxon  forces  were  departed  home, 
the  Britons  gathered  strength  :  and  either  against  those  who  were  left  re 
maining,  or  against  their  whole  powers  the  second  time  returning,  obtained 
this  victory.  Thus  Ambrose  as  chief  monarch  of  the  isle  succeeded  Vorti- 
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gem  ;  to  whose  third  son  Pascentius  he  permitted  the  rule  of  two  regions  in 
Wales,  Buelth  and  Guorthigirniaun.  In  his  days,  saith  Nennius,*  the 
Saxons  prevailed  not  much :  against  whom  Arthur,  as  being  then  chief 
general  for  the  British  kings,  made  great  war,  but  more  renowned  in  songs 
and  romances,  than  in  true  stories.  And  the  sequel  itself  declares  as  much. 
For  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven,!  Ella,  the  Saxon,  with 
his  three  sons,  Cymen,  Pleting,  and  Cissa,  at  a  place  in  Sussex  called  Cy- 
menshore,  arrive  in  three  ships,  kill  many  of  the  Britons,  chasing  them  that 
remained  into  the  wood  Andreds  Leage.  Another  battle  was  foughtt  at 
Mercreds-Burnamsted,  wherein  Ella  had  by  far  the  victory  ;  but  Hunting 
don  makes  it  so  doubtful,§  that  the  Saxons  were  constrained  to  send  home 
for  supplies.  Four  years  after  died  Hengist,||  the  first  Saxon  king  of 
Kent ;  noted  to  have  attained  that  dignity  by  craft,  as  much  as  valor,  and 
giving  scope  to  his  own  cruel  nature,  rather  than  proceeding  by  mildness 
or  civility.  His  son  Oeric,  surnamed  Oisc,  of  whom  the  Kentish  kings 
were  called  Oiscings,  succeeded  him,  and  sate  content  with  his  father's 
winning,  more  desirous  to  settle  and  defend,  than  to  enlarge  his  bounds: 
he  reigned  twenty-four  years.  By  this  time  Ella  and  his  son  Cissa  besieg 
ing  Andredchester,1F  supposed  now  to  be  Newenden  in  Kent,  take  it  by 
force,  and  all  within  it  put  to  the  sword. 

Thus  Ella,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Hengist,  began  his. kingdom  of 
the  South-Saxons  ;**  peopling  it  with  new  inhabitants,  from  the  country 
which  was  then  Old  Saxony,  at  this  day  Holstein  in  Denmark,  and  had  be 
sides  at  his  command  all  those  provinces,  which  the  Saxons  had  won  on 
this  side  Humber.ff  Animated  with  these  good  successes,  as  if  Britain 
were  become  now  the  field  of  fortune,  Kerdic  another  Saxon  prince,  the 
tenth  by  lineage  from  Woden, JJ  an  old  and  practised  soldier,  who  in  many 
prosperous  conflicts  against  the  enemy  in  those  parts  had  nursed  up  a  spirit 
too  big  to  live  at  home  with  equals,  coming  to  a  certain  place,  which  from 
thence  took  the  name  of  Kerdic-shore,§§  with  five  ships,  and  Kenric  his 
son,  the  very  same  day  overthrew  the  Britons  that  opposed  him  ;  and  so 
effectually,  that  smaller  skirmishes  after  that  day  were  sufficient  to  drive 
them  still  further  off,  leaving  him  a  large  territory.  After  him  Porta  another 
Saxon, ||  ||  with  his  two  sons  Bida  and  Megla,  in  two  ships  arrive  at  Ports 
mouth  thence  called,  and  at  their  landing  slew  a  young  British  nobleman, 
with  many  others  who  unadvisedly  set  upon  them.HH  The  Britons  to  re 
cover  what  they  had  lost,  draw  together  all  their  forces,  led  by  Natanleod, 
or  Nazaleod,  a  certain  king  in  Britain,  and  the  greatest,  saith  one ;  but 
with  him  five  thousand  of  his  men  Kerdic  puts  to  rout  and  slays.  From 
whence  the  place  in  Hantshire,  as  far  as  Kerdicsford,  now  Chardford,  was 
called  of  old  Nazaleod.  Who  this  king  should  be,  hath  bred  much  ques 
tion  ;  some  think  it  to  be  the  British  name  of  Ambrose  ;  others  to  be  the  right 
name  of  his  brother,  who  for  the  terror  of  his  eagerness  in  fight,  became 
more  known  by  the  surname  of  Uther,  which  in  the  Welsh  tongue  signifies 
Dreadful.  And  if  ever  such  a  king  in  Britain  there  was  as  Uther  Pendra- 
gon,  for  so  also  the  Monmouth  book  surnames  him,  this  in  all  likelihood 
must  be  he.  Kerdic  by  so  great  a  blow  given  to  the  Britons  had  made 
large  room  about  him  ;  not  only  for  the  men  he  brought  with  him,  but  for 
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such  also  of  his  friends,  as  he  desired  to  make  great ;  for  which  cause,  and 
withal  the  more  to  strengthen  himself,  his  two  nephews  Stuff  and  Withgar, 
in  three  vessels  bring  him  new  levies  to  Kerdie-shore.*  Who,  that  they 
might  not  come  slugglishly  to  possess  what  others  had  won  for  them,  either 
by  their  own  seeking,  or  by  appointment,  are  set  in  a  place  where  they 
could  not  but  at  their  first  coming  give  proof  of  themselves  upon  the  enemy ; 
and  so  well  they  did  it,  that  the  Britons  after  a  hard  encounter  left  them 
masters  of  the  field. f  About  the  same  time,  Ella,  the  first  South-Saxon  king 
died  ;  whom  Cissa,  his  youngest  son,  succeeded  ;  the  other  two  failing  be 
fore  him. 

Nor  can  it  be  much  more  or  less  than  about  this  time,  for  it  was  before 
the  West-Saxon  kingdom,  that  Uffa,  the  eighth  from  Woden,  made  himself 
king  of  the  East- Angles  ;J  who  by  their  name  testify  the  country  above 
mentioned ;  from  whence  they  came  in  such  multitudes,  that  their  native 
soil  is  said  to  have  remained  in  the  days  of  Beda  uninhabited. §  Hunting 
don  defers  the  time  of  their  coming  in  to  the  ninth  year  of  Kerdic's  reign : 
for,  saith  he,||  at  first  many  of  them  strove  for  principality,  seizing  every 
one  his  province,  and  for  some  while  so  continued,  making  petty  wars 
among  themselves ;  till  in  the  end  Uffa,^  of  whom  those  kings  were  called 
"Offings,  overtopped  them  all  in  the  year  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  ;  then 
Titilus  his  son,**  the  father  of  Redwald,  who  became  potent. 

And  not  much  after  the  East-Angles,  began  also  the  East-Saxons  to  erect 
a  kingdom  under  Sleda,  the  tenth  from  Woden.  But  Huntingdon,  as  be 
fore,  will  have  it  later  by  eleven  years,  and  Erchenwin  to  be  the  first  king. 

Kerdic  the  same  in  power,  though  not  so  fond  of  title,  forbore  the  name 
twenty-four  years  after  his  arrival ;  but  then  founded  so  firmly  the  kingdom 
of  West-Saxons, ff  that  it  subjected  all  the  rest  at  length,  and  became  the 
sole  monarchy  of  England.  The  same  year  he  had  a  victory  against  the 
Britons  at  Kerdic's  ford,  by  the  river  Aven  :  and  after  eight  years,;!  another 
great  fight  at  Kerdic's  leage,  but  which  won  the  day  is  not  by  any  set 
down.  Hitherto  have  been  collected  what  there  is  of  certainty  with  cir 
cumstance  of  time  and  place  to  be  found  registered,  and  no  more  than 
barely  registered,  in  annals  of  best  note ;  without  describing  after  Hunting 
don  the  manner  of  those  battles  and  encounters,  which  they  who  compare, 
and  can  judge  of  books,  may  be  confident  he  never  found  in  any  current 
author,  whom  he  had  to  follow.  But  this  disease  hath  been  incident  t 
many  more  historians :  and  the  age  whereof  we  now  write  hath  had  the  i 
hap,  more  than  any  since  the  first  fabulous  times,  to  be  surcharged  with  all 
the  idle  fancies  of  posterity.  Yet  that  we  may  not  rely  altogether  on  Saxon 
relaters,  Gildas,  in  antiquity  far  before  these,  and  every  way  more  credible, 
speaks  of  these  wars  in  such  a  manner,  though  nothing  conceited  of  the 
British  valour,  as  declares  the  Saxons  in  his  time  and  before  to  have  been 
foiled  not  seldomer  than  the  Britons.  For  besides  that  first  victory  of  Am 
brose,  and  the  interchangeable  success  long  after,  he  tells  that  the  last  over 
throw,  which  they  received  at  Badon-hill,  was  not  the  least ;  which  they 
in  their  oldest  annals  mention  not  at  all.  And  because  the  time  of  this  bat 
tle,  by  any  who  could  do  no  more  than  guess,  is  not  set  down,  or  any  foun 
dation  given  from  whence  to  draw  a  solid  compute,  it  cannot  be  much  wide 
to  insert  it  in  this  place.  For  such  authors  as  we  have  to  follow  give  the 
conduct  and  praise  of  this  exploit  to  Arthur ;  and  that  this  was  the  last  of 
twelve  great  battles  which  he  fought  victoriously  against  the  Saxons. 

*  Post  Christ.  514.  An.  omn.  f  Huntingdon.          J  The  kingdom  of  East- Angles. 
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The  several  places  written  by  Nennius  in  their  Welsh  names*  were  many 
hundred  years  ago  unknown,  and  so  here  omitted.  But  who  Arthur  was, 
and  whether  ever  any  such  reigned  in  Britain,  hath  been  doubted  hereto 
fore,  and  may  again  with  good  reason.  For  the  monk  of  Malmsbury,  and 
others,  whose  credit  hath  swayed  most  of  the  learneder  sort,  we  may  well 
perceive  to  have  known  no  more  of  this  Arthur  five  hundred  years  past,  nor 
of  his  doings,  than  we,  now  living;  and  what  they  had  to  say,  transcribed 
out  of  Nennius,  a  very  trivial  writer  yet  extant,  which  hath  already  been 
related  ;  or  out  of  a  British  book,  the  same  which  he  of  Monmouth  set  forth, 
utterly  unknown  to  the  world,  till  more  than  six  hundred  years  after  the 
days  of  Arthur,  of  whom  (as  Sigebert  in  his  chronicle  confesses)  all  other 
histories  were  silent,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  except  only  that  fabulous 
book.  Others  of  later  time  have  sought  to  assert  him  by  old  legends  and 
cathedral  regests.  But  he  who  can  accept  of  legends  for  good  story,  may 
quickly  swell  a  volume  with  trash,  and  had  need  be  furnished  with  two 
only  necessaries,  leisure  and  belief;  whether  it  be  the  writer,  or  he  that 
shall  read.  As  to  Arthur,  no  less  is  in  doubt  who  was  his  father ;  for  if  it 
be  true,  as  Nennius  or  his  notist  avers,  that  Arthur  was  called  Mab-Uther, 
that  is  to  say,  a  cruel  son,  for  the  fierceness  that  men  saw  in  him  of  a  child, 
and  the  intent  of  his  name  Arturus  imports  as  much,  it  might  well  be  that 
some  in  after-ages,  who  sought  to  turn  him  into  a  fable,  wrested  the  word 
Uther  into  a  proper  name,  and  so  feigned  him  the  son  of  Uther ;  since  we 
read  not  in  any  certain  story,  that  ever  such  person  lived  till  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  set  him  off  with  the  surname  of  Pendragon.  And  as  we  doubted 
of  his  parentage,  so  may  we  also  of  his  puissance  ;  for  whether  that  victory 
at  Badon-hill  were  his  or  no,  is  uncertain  ;  Gildas  not  naming  him,  as  he 
did  Ambrose  in  the  former.  Next,  if  it  be  true  as  Caradoc  relates,!  that 
Melvas,  king  of  that  country  which  is  now  Somerset,  kept  from  him  Gue- 
niver  his  wife  a  whole  year  in  the  town  of  Glaston,  and  restored  her  at  the 
entreaty  of  Gildas,  rather  than  for  any  enforcement  that  Arthur  with  all  his 
chivalry  could  make  against  a  small  town  defended  only  by  a  moory  situa 
tion  ;  had  either  his  knowledge  in  war,  or  the  force  he  had  to  make,  been 
answerable  to  the  fame  they  bear,  that  petty  king  had  neither  dared  such 
affront,  nor  he  been  so  long,  and  at  last  without  effect,  in  revenging  it. — 
Considering  lastly  how  the  Saxons  gained  upon  him  every  where  all  the 
time  of  his  supposed  reign,  which  began,  as  some  write, |  in  the  tenth  year 
of  Kerdic,  who  wrung  from  him  by  long  war  the  counties  of  Somerset  and 
Hampshire ;  there  will  remain  neither  place  nor  circumstance  in  story, 
which  may  administer  any  likelihood  of  those  great  acts,  that  are  ascribed 
to  him.  This  only  is  alleged  by  Nennius  in  Arthur's  behalf, §  that  the 
Saxons,  though  vanquished  never  so  oft,  grew  still  more  numerous  upon 
him  by  continual  supplies  out  of  Germany.  And  the  truth  is,  that  valor 
may  be  overtoiled,  and  overcome  at  last  with  endless  overcoming. 

But  as  for  this  battle  of  mount  Badon,  where  the  Saxons  were  hemmed 
in,  or  besieged,  whether  by  Arthur  won,  or  whensoever,  it  seems  indeed  to 
have  given  a  most  undoubted  and  important  blow  to  the  Saxons,  and  to 
have  stopped  their  proceedings  for  a  good  while  after.  Gildas  himself 
witnessing,  that  the  Britons,  having  thus  compelled  them  to  sit  down  with 
peace,  fell  thereupon  to  civil  discord  among  themselves.  Which  words 
may  seem  to  let  in  some  light  toward  the  searching  out  when  this  battle 
was  fought.  And  we  shall  find  no  time  since  the  first  Saxon  war,  from 
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whence  a  longer  peace  ensued,  than  from  the  fight  at  Kerdic's  Leage,  in 
the  year  five  hundred  and  twenty  seven,  which  all  the  chronicles  mention, 
without  victory  to  Kerdic ;  and  give  us  argument  from  the  custom  they 
have  of  magnifying  their  own  deeds  upon  all  occasions,  to  presume  here 
his  ill  speeding.  And  if  we  look  still  onward,  even  to  the  forty-fourth 
year  after,  wherein  Gildas  wrote,  if  his  obscure  utterance  be  understood, 
we  shall  meet  with  every  little  war  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons.* 
This  only  remains  difficult,  that  the  victory  first  won  by  Ambrose  was  not 
so  long  before  this  at  Badon  siege,  but  that  the  same  men  living  might  be 
eyewitnesses  of  both ;  and  by  this  rate  hardly  can  the  latter  be  thought 
won  by  Arthur,  unless  we  reckon  him  a  grown  youth  at  least  in  the  days 
of  Ambrose,  and  much  more  than  a  youth,  if  Malmsbury  be  heard,  who 
affirms  all  the  exploits  of  Ambrose  to  have  been  done  chiefly  by  Arthur  as 
his  general,  which  will  add  much  unbelief  to  the  common  assertion  of  his 
reigning  after  Ambrose'and  Uther,  especially  the  fight  of  Badon  being  the 
last  of  his  twelve  battles.  But  to  prove  by  that  which  follows,  that  the 
fight  at  Kerdic's  Leage,  though  it  differ  in  name  from  that  of  Badon,  may 
be  thought  the  same  by  all  effects;  Kerdic  three  years  after,  f  not  proceed 
ing  onward,  as  his  manner  was,  on  the  continent,  turns  back  his  forces  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  which,  with  the  slaying  of  a  few  only  in  Withgarburgh, 
he  soon  masters ;  and  not  long  surviving,  left  it  to  his  nephews  by  the 
mother's  side,  Stuff'  and  Withgar  :J  the  rest  of  what  he  had  subdued,  Kenric 
his  son  held ;  and  reigned  twenty-six  years,  in  whose  tenth  year§  Withgar 
was  buried  in  the  town  of  that  island  which  bore  his  name.  Notwith 
standing  all  these  unlikelihoods  of  Arthur's  reign  and  great  achievements, 
in  a  narration  crept  in  I  know  not  how  among  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Arthur,  the  famous  king  of  Britons  is  said  not  only  to  have  ex 
pelled  hence  the  Saracens,  who  \vere  not  then  known  in  Europe,  but  to 
have  conquered  Friesland,  and  all  the  north-east  isles  as  far  as  Russia,  to 
have  made  Lapland  the  eastern  bound  of  his  empire,  and  Norway  the 
chamber  of  Britain.  When  should  this  be  done  ?  From  the  Saxons,  till 
after  twelve  battles,  he  had  no  rest  at  home  ;  after  those,  the  Britons,  con 
tented  with  the  quiet  they  had  from  their  Saxon  enemies,  were  so  far  fro 
seeking  conquests  abroad,  that  by  report  of  Gildas  above  cited,  they  fell  t 
civil  wars  at  home.  Surely  Arthur  much  better  had  made  war  in  old 
Saxony,  to  repress  their  flowing  hither,  than  to  have  won  kingdoms  as  far 
as  Russia,  scarce  able  here  to  defend  his  own.  Buchanan  our  neighbour 
historian  reprehends  him  of  Monmouth,  and  others,  for  fabling  in  the  deeds 
of  Arthur ;  yet  what  he  writes  thereof  himself,  as  of  better  credit,  shows 
not  whence  he  had  but  from  those  fables ;  which  he  seems  content  to  be 
lieve  in  part,  on  condition  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  may  be  thought  to  have 
assisted  Arthur  in  all  his  wars  and  achievements  ;  whereof  appears  as  little 
ground  by  credible  story,  as  of  that  which  he  most  counts  fabulous.  But 
not  further  to  contest  about  such  uncertainties. 

In  the  year  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,j|  Ida  the  Saxon,  sprung  also 
from  Woden  in  the  tenth  degree,  began  the  kingdom  of  Bemicia  in  North 
umberland  ;  built  the  town  Bebenburgh,  which  was  after  walled  ;  and 
had  twelve  sons,  half  by  wives  and  half  by  concubines.  Hengist,  by  leave 
of  Vortigern,  we  may  remember,  had  sent  Octave  and  Ebissa,  to  seek 
them  seats  in  the  north,  and  there,  by  warring  on  the  Picts,  to  secure  the 
southern  parts.  Which  they  so  prudently  effected,  that  what  by  force  and 
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fair  proceeding,  they  well  quieted  those  countries ;  and  though  so  far  dis 
tant  from  Kent,  nor  without  power  in  their  hands,  yet  kept  themselves  nigh 
a  hundred  and  eighty  years  within  moderation  ;  arid,  as  inferior  governors, 
they  and  their  offspring  gave  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Kent,  as  to  the  elder 
family.  Till  at  length  following  the  example  of  that  age,  when  no  less 
than  kingdoms  were  the  prize  of  every  fortunate  commander,  they  thought 
it  but  reason,  as  well  as  others  of  their  nation,  to  assume  royalty.  Of 
whom  Ida  was  the  first,*  a  man  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  and  of  parentage 
as  we  heard ;  but  how  he  came  to  wear  the  crown,  aspiring  or  by  free 
choice,  is  not  said.  Certain  enough  it  is,  that  his  virtues  made  him  not 
less  noble  than  his  birth  in  war  undaunted  and  unfoiled,  in  peace  temper 
ing  the  awe  of  magistracy  with  a  natural  mildness,  he  reigned  about  twelve 
years. 

In  the  mean  while  Kenric  in  a  fight  at  Searesbirig,f  now  Salisbury, 
killed  and  put  to  flight  many  of  the  Britons ;  and  the  fourth  year  after  at 
Beranvirig,!  now  Banbury,  as  some  think,  with  Keaulin  his  son,  put  them 
again  to  flight.  Keaulin  shortly  after  succeeded  his  father  in  the  West- 
Saxons.  And  Alia,  descended  also  of  Woden,  but  of  another  line,  set  up 
a  second  kingdom  in  Deira,  the  south  part  of  Northumberland^  and  held 
it  thirty  years ;  while  Adda,  the  son  of  Ida,  and  five  more  after  him,  reigned 
without  other  memory  in  Bernicia:  and  in  Kent,  Ethelbert  the  next  year 
began.  ||  But  Esca  the  son  of  Hengist  had  left  Otha,  and  he  Emeric  to 
rule  after  him  ;  both  which,  without  adding  to  their  bounds  kept  what 
they  had  in  peace  fifty-three  years.  But  Ethelbert  in  length  of  reign 
equalled  both  his  progenitors,  and  as  Beda  counts,  three  years  exceeded. 
Young  at  his  first  entrance,U  and  unexperienced,  he  was  the  first  raiser  of 
civil  war  among  the  Saxons ;  claiming  from  the  priority  of  time  wherein 
Hengist  took  possession  here,  a  kind  of  right  over  the  later  kingdoms ;  and 
thereupon  was  troublesome  to  their  confines:  but  by  them  twice  defeated, 
he  who  but  now  thought  to  seem  dreadful,  became  almost  contemptible- 
For  Keaulin  and  Cutha  his  son,  pursuing  him  into  his  own  territory,**  slew 
there  in  battle,  at  Wibbandun,  two  of  his  earls,  Oslac  and  Cneban.  By 
this  means  the  Britons,  but  chiefly  by  this  victory  at  Badon,  for  the  space 
of  forty-four  years,  ending  in  five  hundred  and  seventy-one,  received  no 
great  annoyance  from  the  Saxons :  but  the  peace  they  enjoyed,  by  ill  using 
it,  proved  more  destructive  to  them  than  war.  For  being  raised  on  a  sud 
den  by  two  such  eminent  successes,  from  the  lowest  condition  of  thraldom, 
they  whose  eyes  had  beheld  both  those  deliverances,  that  by  Ambrose  and 
this  at  Badon,  were  taught  by  the  experience  of  either  fortune,  both  kings, 
magistrates,  priests,  and  private  men,  to  live  orderly. 

But  when  the  next  age,ff  unacquainted  with  past  evils,  and  only  sen 
sible  of  their  present  ease  and  quiet,  succeeded,  strait  followed  the  apparent 
subversion  of  all  truth,  and  justice,  in  the  minds  of  most  men:  scarce  the 
least  forestep  or  impression  of  goodness  left  remaining  through  all  ranks 
and  degrees  in  the  land ;  except  in  some  so  very  few,  as  to  be  hardly 
visible  in  a  general  corruption :  which  grew  in  short  space  not  only  mani 
fest,  but  odious  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  And  first  their  kings, 
amongst  them  also  the  sons  or  grandchildren  of  Ambrose,  were  foully  de 
generated  to  all  tyranny  and  vicious  life  whereof  to  hear  some  particulars 
out  of  Gildas,  will  not  be  impertinent.  They  avenge,  saith  he,  and  they 
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protect,  not  the  innocent,  but  the  guilty;  they  swear  oft,  but  perjure;  they 
wage  war,  but  civil  and  unjust  war.  They  punish  rigorously  them  that 
rob  by  the  high- way;  but  those  grand  robbers,  that  sit  with  them  at  table, 
they  honour  and  reward.  They  give  alms  largely,  but  in  the  face  of  their 
almsdeeds,  pile  up  wickedness  to  a  far  higher  heap.  They  sit  in  the  seat 
of  judgment,  but  go  seldom  by  the  rule  of  right;  neglecting  and  proudly 
overlooking  the  modest  and  harmless,  but  countenancing  the  audacious, 
though  guilty  of  abominable  crimes;  they  stuff  their  prisons,  but  with  men 
committed  rather  by  circumvention  than  by  any  just  cause,  j 

Nothing  better  were  the  clergy,  but  at  the  same  pass,  or  rather  worse 
than  when  the  Saxons  came  first  in;  unlearned,  unapprehensive,  yet  im 
pudent;  subtle  prowlers,  pastors  in  name,  but  indeed  wolves  ;  intent  upon 
all  occasions,  not  to  feed  the  flock,  but  to  pamper  and  well-line  themselves : 
not  called,  but  seizing  on  the  ministry  as  a  trade,  not  as  a  spiritual  charge ; 
teaching  the  people  not  by  sound  doctrine,  but  by  evil  example ;  usurping 
the  chair  of  Peter,  but  through  the  blindness  of  their  own  worldly  lusts, 
they  stumble  upon  the  seat  of  Judas ;  deadly  haters  of  truth,  broachers  of 
lies ;  looking  on  the  poor  Christian  with  eyes  of  pride  and  contempt ;  but 
fawning  on  the  wickedest  rich  men  without  shame :  great  promoters  of 
other  men's  alms,  with  their  set  exhortations  ;  but  themselves  contributing 
ever  least :  slightly  touching  the  many  vices  of  the  age,  but  preaching 
without  end  their  own  grievances,  as  done  to  Christ ;  seeking  after  pre 
ferments  and  degrees  in  the  church,  more  than  after  heaven  ;  and  so  gained, 
made  it  their  whole  study  how  to  keep  them  by  any  tyranny.  Yet  lest 
they  should  be  thought  things  of  no  use  in  their  eminent  places,  they  have 
their  niceties  and  trivial  points  to  keep  in  awe  the  superstitious  multitude  ; 
but  in  true  saving  knowledge  leave  them  still  as  gross  and  stupid  as  them 
selves  ;  bunglers  at  the  Scripture,  nay,  forbidding  and  silencing  them  that 
know ;  but  in  worldly  matters,  practised  and  cunning  shifters ;  in  that 
only  art  and  simony  great  clerks  and  masters,  bearing  their  heads  high, 
but  their  thoughts  abject  and  low.  He  taxes  them  also  as  gluttonous,  in 
continent,  and  daily  drunkards.  And  what  shouldst  thou  expect  from 
these,  poor  laity,  so  he  goes  on,  these  beasts,  all  belly  ?  Shall  these  amend 
thee,  who  are  themselves  laborious  in  evil  doings  ?  Shall  thou  see  with 
their  eyes,  who  see  right  forward  nothing  but  gain  ?  Leave  them  rather, 
as  bids  our  Saviour,  lest  ye  fall  both  blindfold  into  the  same  perdition. 
Are  all  thus  ?  Perhaps  not  all,  or  not  so  grossly.  But  what  availed  it  Eli 
to  be  himself  blameless,  while  he  connived  at  others  that  were  abominable  ? 
Who  of  them  hath  been  envied  for  his  better  life  ?  Who  of  them  hath 
hated  to  consort  with  these,  or  withstood  their  entering  the  ministry  or  en 
deavoured  zealously  their  casting  out?  Yet  some  of  these  perhaps  by 
others  are  legended  for  great  saints. 

This  was  the  state  of  government,  this  of  religion  among  the  Britons,  in 
that  long  calm  of  peace,  which  the  fight  at  Badon-hill  had  brought  forth. 
Whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  so  fair  a  victory  came  to  nothing.  Towns 
and  cities  were  not  reinhabited,  but  lay  ruined  and  waste ;  nor  was  it 
long  ere  domestic  war  breaking  out  wasted  them  more.  For  Britain,*  as 
at  other  times,  had  then  also  several  kings :  five  of  whom  Gildas,  living 
then  in  Armorica  at  a  safe  distance,  boldly  reproves  by  name :  first,  Con- 
stantine,  (fabled  the  son  of  Cador,  duke  of  Cornwall,  Arthur's  half,  by  the 
mother's  side,)  who  then  reigned  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  a  tyrannical  and 
bloody  king,  polluted  alsoswith  many  adulteries:  he  got  into  his  power 

*  Primord.  p.  444. 
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two  young  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  uncertain  whether  before  him  in 
right,  or  otherwise  suspected :  and  after  solemn  oath  given  of  their  safety 
the  year  that  Gildas  wrote,  slew  them  with  their  two  governors  in  the 
church,  and  in  their  mother's  arms,  through  the  abbot's  cope  which  he  had 
thrown  over  them,  thinking  by  the  reverence  of  his  vesture  to  have  with 
held  the  murderer.  These  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  Mor- 
dred,  Arthur's  nephew,  said  to  have  revolted  from  his  uncle,  giving  him 
in  a  battle  his  death's  wound,  and  by  him  after  to  have  been  slain.  Which 
things,  were  they  true,  would  much  diminish  the  blame  of  cruelty  in  Con- 
stantine,  revenging  Arthur  on  the  sons  of  so  false  a  Mordred. 

In  another  part,  but  not  expressed  where,  Aurelius  Conanus  was  king : 
him  he  charges  also  with  adulteries,  and  parricide ;  cruelties  worse  than 
the  former ;  to  be  a  hater  of  his  country's  peace,  thirsting  after  civil  war 
and  prey.  His  condition,  it  seems,  was  not  very  prosperous,  for  Gildas 
wishes  him,  being  now  left  alone,  like  a  tree  withering  in  the  midst  of  a 
barren  field,  to  remember  the  vanity  and  arrogance  of  his  father,  and  elder 
brethren,  who  came  all  to  untimely  death  in  their  youth.  The  third  reign 
ing  in  Demetia,  or  South  Wales,  was  Vortipor,  the  son  of  a  good  father ; 
he  was,  when  Gildas  wrote,  grown  old,  not  in  years  only,  but  in  adulteries ; 
and  in  governing,  full  of  falsehood  and  cruel  actions.  In  his  latter  days, 
putting  away  his  wife,  who  died  in  divorce,  he  became,  if  we  mistake  not 
Gildas,  incestuous  with  his  daughter.  The  fourth  was  Cuneglas,  imbrued 
in  civil  war ;  he  also  had  divorced  his  wife,  and  taken  her  sister,  who  had 
vowed  widowhood  :  he  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  clergy,  high-minded,  and 
trusting  to  his  wealth.  The  last,  but  greatest  of  all  in  power,  wasMaglo- 
cune,  and  greatest  also  in  wickedness  :  he  had  driven  out,  or  slain,  many 
other  kings,  or  tyrants,  and  was  called  the  Island  Dragon,  perhaps  having 
his  seat  in  Anglesey ;  a  profuse  giver,  a  great  warrior,  and  of  a  goodly 
stature.  While  he  was  yet  young,  he  overthrew  his  uncle,  though  in  the 
head  of  a  complete  army,  and  took  from  him  the  kingdom :  then  touched 
with  remorse  of  his  doings,  not  without  deliberation,  took  upon  him  the 
profession  of  a  monk ;  but  soon  forsook  his  vow,  and  his  wife  also  ;  which 
for  that  vow  he  had  left,  making  love  to  the  wife  of  his  brother's  son  then 
living.  Who  not  refusing  the  offer,  if  she  were  not  rather  the  first  that 
enticed,  found  means  both  to  dispatch  her  own  husband,  and  the  former 
wife  of  Maglocune,  to  make  her  marriage  with  him  the  more  unquestionable. 
Neither  did  he  this  for  want  of  better  instructions,  having  had  the  learnedest 
and  wisest  man,  reputed  of  all  Britain,  the  instituter  of  his  youth.  Thus 
much,  the  utmost  that  can  be  learnt  by  truer  story,  of  what  past  among  the 
Britons  from  the  time  of  their  useless  victory  at  Badon,  to  the  lime  that 
Gildas  wrote,  that  is  to  say,  as  may  be  guessed,  from  527  to  571,  is  here 
set  down  altogether  ;  not  to  be  reduced  under  any  certainty  of  years. 

But  now  the  Saxons,  who  for  the  most  part  all  this  while  had  been  still, 
unless  among  themselves,  began  afresh  to  assault  them,  and  ere  long  to 
drive  them  out  of  all  which  they  maintained  on  this  side  Wales.  For 
Cuthulf,  the  brother  of  Keaulin,*  by  a  victory  obtained  at  Bedanford,  now 
Bedford,  took  from  them  four  good  towns,  Liganburgh,  Eglesburgh,  Ben- 
sington  now  Benson  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Ignesham ;  but  outlived  not  many 
months  his  good  success.  And  after  six  years  more,f  Keaulin,  and  Cuth- 
win  his  son,  gave  them  great  overthrow  at  Deorrham  in  Gloucestershire, 
slew  three  of  their  kings,  Comail,  Condidan,  and  Farinmaile ;  and  three 
of  their  chief  cities,  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Badencester.  The  Britons 
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notwithstanding,  after  some  space  of  time,*  judging  to  have  outgrown  their 
losses,  gather  to  a  head  and  encounter  Keaulin,  with  Cutha  his  son  at 
Fethanleage  ;  whom  valiantly  fighting,  they  slew  among  the  thickest,  and, 
as  is  said,  forced  the  Saxons  to  retire. f  But  Keaulin,  reinforcing  the  fight, 
put  them  to  a  main  rout;  and  following  his  advantage,  took  many  towns, 
and  returned  laden  with  rich  booty. 

The  last  of  those  Saxons,  who  raised  their  own  achievements  to  a  mo 
narchy,  was  Crida,  much  about  this  time,  first  founder  of  the  Mercian  king 
dom,!  drawing  also  his  pedigree  from  Woden.  Of  whom  all  to  write  the 
several  genealogies,  though  it  might  be  done  without  long  search,  were  in 
my  opinion  to  encumber  the  story  with  a  sort  of  barbarous  names,  to  little 
purpose.  This  may  suffice, §  that  of  Woden's  three  sons,  from  the  eldest 
issued  Hengist,  and  his  succession ;  from  the  second,  the  kings  of  Mercia; 
from  the  third,  all  that  reigned  in  West  Saxony,  and  most  of  the  North- 
umbers,  of  whom  Alia  was  one,  the  first  king  of  Deira;  which,  after  his 
death,  the  race  of  Ida  seized,  and  made  it  one  kingdom  with  Bernicia,|| 
usurping  the  childhood  of  Edwin,  Allans  son  ;  whom  Ethelric,  the  son  of 
Ida,  expelled.  Notwithstanding  others  write  of  him,  that  from  a  poor  life, 
and  beyond  hope  in  his  old  age,  coming  to  the  crown,  he  could  hardly,  by 
the  access  of  a  kingdom,  have  overcome  his  former  obscurity,  had  not  the 
fame  of  his  son  preserved  him.  Once  more  the  Britons,H  ere  they  quitted 
all  on  this  side  the  mountains,  forgot  not  to  show  some  manhood  ;  for  meet 
ing  Keaulin  at  Woden's-beorth,  that  is  to  say,  at  Woden's  mount  in  Wilt 
shire  ;**  whether  it  were  by  their  own  forces,  or  assisted  by  the  Angles, 
whose  hatred  Keaulin  had  incurred,  they  ruined  the  whole  army,  and  chased 
him  out  of  his  kingdom ;  from  whence  flying,  he  died  the  next  year  in 
poverty,  who  a  little  before  was  the  most  potent,  and  indeed  sole  king  of 
all  the  Saxons  on  this  side  the  Humber.  But  who  was  chief  among  the 
Britons  in  this  exploit  had  been  worth  remembering,  whether  it  were  Mag- 
locune,  of  whose  prowess  hath  been  spoken,  or  Teudric  king  of  Glamorgan, 
whom  the  regest  of  LandafF  recounts  to  have  been  always  victorious  in 
fight ;  to  have  reigned  about  this  time,  and  at  length  to  have  exchanged  his 
crown  for  an  hermitage  ;  till  in  the  aid  of  his  son  Mouric,  whom  the  Saxons 
had  reduced  to  extremes,  taking  arms  again,  he  defeated  them  at  Tinterne 
by  the  river  Wye  ;  but  himself  received  a  mortal  wound. ff  The  same  year 
with  Keaulin,  whom  Keola  the  son  of  Cuthulf,  Keaulin's  brother,  succeeded, 
Crida  also  the  Mercian  king  deceased,  in  whose  room  Wibba  succeeded; 
and  in  Northumberland,  Ethelfrid,  in  the  room  of  Ethelric,  reigning  twenty- 
four  years.  Thus  omitting  fables,  we  have  the  view  of  what  with  reason 
can  be  relied  on  for  truth,  done  in  Britain  since  the  Romans  forsook  it. 
Wherein  we  have  heard  the  many  miseries  and  desolations  brought  by 
divine  hand  on  a  perverse  nation  ;  driven,  when  nothing  else  would  reform 
them,  out  of  a  fair  country,  into  a  mountainous  and  barren  corner,  by 
strangers  and  pagans.  So  much  more  tolerable  in  the  eye  of  heaven  is 
infidelity  professed,  than  Christian  faith  and  religion  dishonoured  by  un 
christian  works.  Yet  they  also  at  length  renounced  their  heathenism ; 
which  how  it  came  to  pass,  will  be  the  matter  next  related. 

*  Post  Christ.  584.         f  Huntingd.  J  The  kingdom  of  Mercia.     Huntingd.  Matt. 
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THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 

THE  Saxons  grown  up  now  to  seven  absolute  kingdoms,  and  the  latest 
>f  them  established  by  succession,  finding  their  power  arrive  well  nigh  at 
the  utmost  of  what  was  to  be  gained  upon  the  Britons,  and  as  little  fearing 
">  be  displanted  by  them,  had  time  now  to  survey  at  leisure  one  another's 

eatness.  Which  quickly  bred  among  them  either  envy  or  mutual  jeal- 
nisies  ;  till  the  west  kingdom  at  length  grown  overpowerful,  put  an  end  to 
ill  the  rest.*  Meanwhile,  above  others,  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  who  by  this 
time  had  well  ripened  his  young  ambition,  with  more  ability  of  years  and 
experience  in  war,  what  before  he  attempted  to  his  loss,  now  successfully 
attains:  and  by  degrees  brought  all  the  other  monarchies  between  Kent  and 
Humber  to  be  at  his  devotion.  To  which  design  the  kingdom  of  West- 
Saxons,  being  the  firmest  of  them  all,  at  that  time  sore  shaken  by  their 
overthrow  at  Woden's-beorth,  and  the  death  of  Keaulin,  gave  him,  no 
doubt,  a  main  advantage;  the  rest  yielded  not  subjection,  but  as  he  earned 
it  by  continual  victories.!  And  to  win  him  the  more  regard  abroad,  he 
marries  Bertha  the  French  king's  daughter,  though  a  Christian,  and  with 
this  condition,  to  have  the  free  exercise  of  her  faith,  under  the  care  and  in 
struction  of  Letardus,  a  bishop,  sent  by  her  parents  along  with  her ;  the 
king  notwithstanding  and  his  people  retaining  their  old  religion.  Bedaf 
out  of  Gildas  lays  it  sadly  to  the  Britons'  charge,  that  they  never  would 
vouchsafe  their  Saxon  neighbours  the  means  of  conversion ;  but  how  far  to 
blame  they  wefe,§  and  what  hope  there  was  of  converting  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  hostility,  at  least  falsehood,  from  their  first  arrival,  is  not  now  easy 
to  determine.  ||  Howbeit  not  long  after  they  had  the  Christian  faith  preached 
to  them  by  a  nation  more  remote,  and  (as  report  went,  accounted  old  in 
Beda's  time)  upon  this  occasion. 

The  Northumbrians  had  a  custom  at  that  time,  and  many  hundred  years 
after  not  abolished,  to  sell  their  children  for  a  small  value  into  any  foreign 
land.  Of  which  number  two  comely  youths  were  brought  to  Rome,  whose 
fair  and  honest  countenances  invited  Gregory,  archdeacon  of  that  city, 
among  others  that  beheld  them,  pitying  their  condition,  to  demand  whence 
they  were  ;  it  was  answered  by  some  who  stood  by,  that  they  were  Angli 
of  the  province  Deira,  subjects  to  Alia  king  of  Northumberland  ;  and  by 
religion,  pagans.  Which  last  Gregory  deploring,  framed  on  a  sudden  this 
allusion  to  the  three  names  he  heard  ;  that  the  Angli  so  like  to  angels  should 
be  snatched  '  de  ira,'  that  is  from  the  wrath  of  God,  to  sing  hallelujah  :  and 
forthwith  obtaining  license,  of  Benedict  the  pope,  had  come  and  preached 
here  among  them,  had  not  the  Roman  people,  whose  love  endured  not  the 
absence  of  so  vigilant  a  pastor  over  them,  recalled  him  then  on  his  journey, 
though  but  deferred  his  pious  intention.  For  a  while  after,1I  succeeding  in 
the  papal  seat,  and  now  in  his  fourth  year,  admonished,  saith  Beda,  by 
divine  instinct,  he  sent  Augustin,  whom  he  had  designed  for  bishop  of  the 
English  nation,  and  other  zealous  monks  with  him,  to  preach  to  them  the 
gospel.  Who  being  now  on  their  way,  discouraged  by  some  reports,  or 
their  own  carnal  fear,  sent  back  Austin,  in  the  name  of  all,  to  beseech 
Gregory  they  might  return  home,  and  not  be  sent  a  journey  so  full  of  hazard, 
to  a  fierce  and  infidel  nation,  whose  tongue  they  understood  not.  Gregory 
with  pious  and  apostolic  persuasions  exhorts  them  not  to  shrink  back  from 
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so  good  a  work,  but  cheerfully  to  go  on  in  the  strength  of  divine  assistance. 
The  letter  itself,  yet  extant  among  our  writers  of  ecclesiastic  story,  I  omit 
here,  as  not  professing  to  relate  of  those  matters  more  than  what  mixes  aptly 
with  civil  affairs.  The  abbot  Austin,  for  so  he  was  ordained  over  the  rest, 
re-encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  Gregory,  and  his  fellows  by  the  letter 
which  he  brought  them,  came  safe  to  the  isle  of  Tanet,*  in  number  about 
forty,  besides  some  of  the  French  nation,  whom  they  took  along  as  inter 
preters. 

Ethelbert  the  king,  to  whom  Austin  at  his  landing  had  sent  a  new  and 
wondrous  message,  that  he  came  from  Rome  to  proffer  heaven  and  eternal 
happiness  in  the  knowledge  of  another  God  than  the  Saxons  knew,  appoints 
them  to  remain  where  they  had  landed,  and  necessaries  to  be  provided 
them,  consulting  in  the  mean  time  what  was  to  be  done.  And  after  certain 
days  coming  into  the  island,  chose  a  place  to  meet  them  under  the  open 
sky,  possessed  with  an  old  persuasion,  that  all  spells,  if  they  should  use  any 
to  deceive  him,  so  it  were  not  within  doors,  would  be  unavailable. 

They  on  the  other  side  called  to  his  presence,  advancing  for  their  stand 
ard  a  silver  cross,  and  the  painted  image  of  our  Saviour,  came  slowly  for 
ward  singing  their  solemn  litanies :  which  wrought  in  Ethelbert  more  sus 
picion  perhaps  that  they  used  enchantments ;  till  sitting  down  as  the  king 
willed  them,  they  there  preached  to  him,  and  all  in  that  assembly,  the  ti 
dings  of  salvation.  Whom  having  heard  attentively,  the  king  thus  an 
swered  :  "  Fair  indeed  and  ample  are  the  promises  which  ye  bring,  and 
such  things  as  have  the  appearance  in  them  of  much  good ;  yet  such  as 
being  new  and  uncertain,  I  cannot  easily  assent  to,  quitting  the  religion 
which  from  my  ancestors,  with  all  the  English  nation,  so  many  years  I  have 
retained.  Nevertheless  because  ye  are  strangers,  and  have  endured  so  long 
a  journey,  to  impart  us  the  knowledge  of  things,  which  I  persuade  me  you 
believe  to  be  the  truest  and  the  best,  ye  may  be  sure,  we  shall  not  recom 
pense  you  with  any  molestation,  but  shall  provide  rather  how  we  may  friend 
liest  entertain  ye  ;  nor  do  we  forbid  whom  ye  can  by  preaching  gain  to  your 
belief."  And  accordingly  their  residence  he  allotted  them  in  Doroverne 
or  Canterbury  his  chief  city,  and  made  provision  for  their  maintenance, 
with  free  leave  to  preach  their  doctrine  where  they  pleased.  By  which, 
and  by  the  example  of  their  holy  life,  spent  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  continual 
labour  in  the  conversion  of  souls,  they  won  many ;  on  whose  bounty  and 
the  king's,  receiving  only  what  was  necessary,  they  subsisted. 

There  stood  without  the  city  on  the  east  side,  an  ancient  church  built  in 
honour  of  St.  Martin,  while  yet  the  Romans  remained  here :  in  which 
Bertha  the  queen  went  out  usually  to  pray:  here  they  also  beganf  first  to 
preach,  baptize,  and  openly  to  exercise  divine  worship.  But  when  the 
king  himself,  convinced  by  their  good  life  and  miracles,  became  Christian, 
and  was  baptized,  which  came  to  pass  in  the  very  first  year  of  their  arrival, 
then  multitudes  daily,  conforming  to  their  prince,  thought  it  honour  to  be 
reckoned  among  those  of  his  faith.  To  whom  Ethelbert  indeed  principally 
showed  his  favour,  but  compelled  none.J  For  so  he  had  been  taught  by 
them  who  were  both  the  instructors  and  the  authors  of  his  faith,  that  Chris 
tian  religion  ought  to  be  voluntary,  not  compelled.  About  this  time  Kel- 
wulf  the  son  of  Cutha,  Keaulin's  brother,  reigned  over  the  West  Saxons,  § 
after  his  brother  Keola  or  Kelric,  and  had  continual  w7ar  either  with  Eng 
lish,  Welsh,  Picts,  or  Scots. ||  But  Austin,  whom  with  his  fellows  Ethel- 
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;rt  had  now  endowed  with  a  better  place  for  their  abode  in  the  city,  and 

her  possessions  necessary  to  livelihood,  crossing  into  France,  was  by  the 
irchbishop  of  Aries,  at  the  appointment  of  pope  Gregory,  ordained  arch 
bishop  of  the  English ;  and  returning,  sent  to  Rome  Laurence  and  Peter, 
two  of  his  associates,  to  acquaint  the  pope  of  his  good  success  in  England, 
and  to  be  resolved  of  certain  theological,  or  rather  Levitical  questions : 
with  answers  to  which,  not  proper  in  this  place,  Gregory  sends  also  to  the 
great  work  of  converting,  that  went  on  so  happily,  a  supply  of  labourers, 
Mellitus,  Justus,  Paulinus,  Rufinian,  and  many  others;  who  what  they 
were,  may  be  guessed  by  the  stuff  which  they  brought  with  them,  vessels 
and  vestments  for  the  altar,  copes,  reliques,  and  for  the  archbishop  Austin 
a  pall  to  say  mass  in ;  to  such  a  rank  superstition  that  age  was  grown, 
though  some  of  them  yet  retaining  an  emulation  of  apostolic  zeal.  Lastly, 
to  Ethelbert  they  brought  a  letter  with  many  presents.  Austin,  thus  ex 
alted  to  archiepiscopal  authority,  recovered  from  the  ruins  and  other  profane 
uses  a  Christian  church  in  Canterbury,  built  of  old  by  the  Romans,  which 
he  dedicated  by  the  name  of  Christ's  church,  and  joining  to  it  built  a  seat 
for  himself  and  his  successors ;  a  monastery  also  near  the  city  eastward, 
where  Ethelbert  at  his  motion  built  St.  Peter's,  and  enriched  it  with  great 
endowments,  to  be  a  place  of  burial  for  the  archbishops  and  kings  of  Kent: 
so  quickly  they  stepped  up  into  fellowship  of  pomp  with  kings. 

While  thus  Ethelbert  *  and  his  people  had  their  minds  intent,  Ethelfrid 
the  Northumbrian  king  was  not  less  busied  in  far  different  affairs :  for  being 
altogether  warlike,  and  covetous  of  fame,  he  more  wasted  the  Britons  than 
any  Saxon  king  before  him ;  winning  from  them  large  territories,  which 
either  he  made  tributary,  or  planted  with  his  own  subjects.  Whence  f 
Edan  king  of  those  Scots  that  dwelt  in  Britain,  jealous  of  his  successes, 
came  against  him  with  a  mighty  army,  to  a  place  called  Degsastan  ;  but  in 
the  fight  losing  most  of  his  men,  himself  with  a  few  escaped  ;  only  Theo 
bald  the  king's  brother,  and  the  whole  wing  which  he  commanded,  unfor 
tunately  cut  off,  made  the  victory  to  Ethelfrid  less  entire.  Yet  from  that 
time  no  king  of  Scots  in  hostile  manner  durst  pass  into  Britain  for  a  hun 
dred  and  more  years  after :  and  what  some  years  before  Kelwulf  the  West 
Saxon  is  annalled  to  have  done  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  passing  through 
the  land  of  Ethelfrid  a  king  so  potent,  unless  in  his  aid  and  alliance,  is  not 
likely.  Buchanan  writes  as  if  Ethelfrid,  assisted  by  Keaulin  whom  he  mis- 
titles  king  of  East  Saxons,  had  before  this  time  a  battle  with  Aidan,  wherein 
Cutha,  Keaulin's  son,  was  slain.  But  Cutha,  as  is  above  written  from 
better  authority,  was  slain  in  fight  against  the  Welsh  twenty  years  before. 
The  number  J  of  Christians  began  now  to  increase  so  fast,  that  Augustin, 
ordaining  bishops  under  him,  two  of  his  assistants,  Mellitus  and  Justus, 
sent  them  out  both  to  the  work  of  their  ministry.  And  Mellitus  by  preach 
ing  converted  the  East  Saxons,  over  whom  Sebert  the  son  of  Sleda,  by 
permission  of  Ethelbert,  being  born  of  his  sister  Ricula,  then  reigned.  Whose 
conversion  Ethelbert  to  gratulate,  built  them  the  great  church  of  St.  Paul 
in  London  to  be  their  bishop's  cathedral;  as  Justus  also  had  his  built  at 
Rochester,  and  both  gifted  by  the  same  king  with  fair  possessions. 

Hitherto  Austin  laboured  well  among  infidels,  but  not  with  like  com 
mendation  soon  after  among  Christians.  For  by  means  of  Ethelbert  sum 
moning  the  Britain  bishops  to  a  place  on  the  edge  of  Worcestershire,  called 
from  that  time  Augustin's  oak,  he  requires  them  to  conform  with  him  in  the 
same  day  of  celebrating  Easter,  and  many  other  points  wherein  they  differed 
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from  the  rites  of  Rome :  which  when  they  refused  to  do,  not  prevailing  by 
dispute,  he  appeals  to  a  miracle,  restoring  to  sight  a  blind  man  whom  the 
Britons  could  not  cure.  At  this  something  moved,  though  not  minded  to 
recede  from  their  own  opinions  without  further  consultation,  they  request  a 
second  meeting ;  to  which  came  seven  Britain  bishops,  with  many  other 
learned  men,  especially  from  the  famous  monastery  of  Bangor,  in  which 
were  said  to  be  so  many  monks,  living  all  by  their  own  labour,  that  being 
divided  under  seven  rectors,  none  had  fewer  than  three  hundred.  One 
man  there  was  who  staid  behind,  a  hermit  by  the  life  he  led,  who  by  his 
wisdom  effected  more  than  all  the  rest  who  went:  being  demanded,  for 
they  held  him  as  an  oracle,  how  they  might  know  Austin  to  be  a  man  from 
God,  that  they  might  follow  him,  he  answered,  that  if  they  found  him  meek 
and  humble,  they  should  be  taught  by  him,  for  it  was  likeliest  to  be  the 
yoke  of  Christ,  both  what  he  bore  himself,  and  would  have  them  bear ;  but 
if  he  bore  himself  proudly,  that  they  should  not  regard  him,  for  he  was  then 
certainly  not  of  God. 

They  took  his  advice,  and  hasted  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Whom  Aus 
tin,  being  already  there  before  them,  neither  arose  to  meet,  nor  received  in 
any  brotherly  sort,  but  sat  all  the  while  pontifically  in  his  chair.  Whereat 
the  Britons,  as  they  were  counselled  by  the  holy  man,  neglected  him,  and 
neither  hearkened  to  his  proposals  of  conformity,  nor  would  acknowledge 
him  for  an  archbishop :  and  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  *  Dinothus,  then  abbot 
of  Bangor,  is  said  thus  sagely  to  have  answered  him :  "  As  to  the  subjec 
tion  which  you  require,  be  thus  persuaded  of  us,  that  in  the  bond  of  love 
and  charity  we  are  all  subjects  and  servants  of  the  church  of  God,  yea  to  the 
pope  of  Rome,  and  every  good  Christian,  to  help  them  forward,  both  by  word 
and  deed,  to  be  the  children  of  God :  other  obedience  than  this  we  know 
not  to  be  due  to  him  whom  you  term  the  pope  ;  and  this  obedience  we  are 
ready  to  give  both  to  him  and  to  every  Christian  continually.  Besides,  we 
are  governed  under  God  by  the  bishop  of  Caerleon,  who  is  to  oversee  us 
in  spiritual  matters."  To  which  Austin  thus  presaging,  some  say  menacing, 
replies,  "  Since  ye  refuse  to  accept  of  peace  with  your  brethren,  ye  shall 
have  war  from  your  enemies ;  and  since  ye  will  not  with  us  preach  the 
word  of  life  to  whom  ye  ought,  from  their  hands  ye  shall  receive  death." 
This,  though  writers  agree  not  whether  Austin  spake  it  as  his  prophecy,  or 
as  his  plot  against  the  Britons,  fell  out  accordingly.!  For  many  years 
were  not  past,  when  Ethelfrid,  whether  of  his  own  accord,  or  at  the  request 
of  Ethelbert,  incensed  by  Austin,  with  a  powerful  host  came  to  Westches- 
ter,  then  Caer-legion.  Where  being  met  by  the  British  forces,  and  both 
sides  in  readiness  to  give  the  onset,  he  discerns  a  company  of  men,  not 
habited  for  war,  standing  together  in  a  place  of  some  safety  ;  and  by  them 
a  squadron  armed.  Whom  having  learnt  upon  some  inquiry  to  be  priests 
and  monks,  assembled  thither  after  three  days'  fasting,  to  pray  for  the  good 
success  of  their  forces  against  him,  "  therefore  they  first,"  saith  he,  "  shall 
feel  our  swords ;  for  they  who  pray  against  us,  fight  heaviest  against  us  by 
their  prayers,  and  are  our  dangerousest  enemies."  And  with  that  turns  his 
first  charge  upon  the  monks.  Brocmail,  the  captain  set  to  guard  them, 
quickly  turns  his  back,  and  leaves  above  twelve  hundred  monks  to  a  sud 
den  massacre,  whereof  scarce  fifty  escaped. 

But  not  so  easy  work  found  Ethelfrid  against  another  part  of  Britons  that 
stood  in  arms,  whom  though  at  last  he  overthrew,  yet  with  slaughter  nigh 
as  great  to  his  own  soldiers.  To  excuse  Austin  of  this  bloodshed,  lest  some 
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might  think  it  his  revengeful  policy,  Beda  writes,  that  he  was  dead  long 
before,  although  if  the  time  of  his  sitting  archbishop  be  right  computed  six 
teen  years,  he  must  survive  this  action.*  Other  just  ground  of  charging 
him  with  this  imputation  appears  not,  save  what  evidently  we  have  from 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  whose  weight  we  know.f  The  same  year  Kel- 
wulf  made  war  on  the  South  Saxons,  bloody,  saith  Huntingdon,  to  both 
sides,  but  most  to  them  of  the  south  ;J  and  four  years  after  dying,  left  the 
government  of  West  Saxons  to  Kinegils  and  Cuichelm,  the  sons  of  his  bro 
ther  Keola.  Others,  as  Florent  of  Worcester,  and  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
will  have  Cuichelm  son  of  Kinegils,  but  admitted  to  reign  with  his  father, 
in  whose  third  year§  they  are  recorded  with  joint  forces  or  conduct  to  have 
fought  against  the  Britons  in  Beandime,  now  Bindon  in  Dorsetshire,  and  to 
have  slain  of  them  above  two  thousand.  ||  More  memorable  was  the  se 
cond  year  following,  by  the  death  of  Ethelbert  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Saxons,  and  no  less  a  favourer  of  all  civility  in  that  rude  age.  He  gave 
laws  and  statutes  after  the  example  of  Roman  emperors,  written  with  the 
advice  of  his  sagest  counsellors,  but  in  the  English  tongue,  and  observed 
long  after.  Wherein  his  special  care  was  to  punish  those  who  had  stolen 
aught  from  church  or  churchman,  thereby  showing  how  gratefully  he  re 
ceived  at  their  hands  the  Christian  faith.  Which,  he  no  sooner  dead,  but 
his  son  Eadbald  took  the  course  as  fast  to  extinguish  ;  not  only  falling  back 
into  heathenism,  but  that  which  heathenism  was  wont  to  abhor,  marrying 
his  father's  second  wife.  Then  soon  was  perceived  what  multitudes  for 
fear  or  countenance  of  the  king  had  professed  Christianity,  returning  now 
as  eagerly  to  their  old  religion.  Nor  staid  the  apostacy  with  one  province, 
but  quickly  spread  over  to  the  East  Saxons ;  occasioned  there  likewise,  or 
set  forward,  by  the  death  of  their  Christian  king  Sebert:  whose  three  sons, 
of  whom  two  are  named  Sexted  and  Seward,H  neither  in  his  lifetime  would 
be  brought  to  baptism,  and  after  his  decease  re-established  the  free  exercise 
of  idolatry ;  nor  so  content,  they  set  themselves  in  despite  to  do  some  open 
profanation  against  the  other  sacrament.  Coming  therefore  into  the  church 
where  Mellitus  the  bishop  was  ministering,  they  required  him  in  abuse  and 
scorn  to  deliver  to  them  unbaptized  the  consecrated  bread  ;  and  him  re 
fusing  drove  disgracefully  out  of  their  dominion.  Who  crossed  forthwith 
into  Kent,  where  things  were  in  the  same  plight,  and  thence  into  France, 
with  Justus  bishop  of  Rochester. 

But  divine  vengeance  deferred  not  long  the  punishment  of  men  so  im 
pious  ;  for  Eadbald,  vexed  with  an  evil  spirit,  fell  often  into  foul  fits  of  dis 
traction;  and  the  sons  of  Sebert,  in  a  fight  against  the  West  Saxons, 
perished  with  their  whole  army.  But  Eadbald,  within  the  year,  by  an 
extraordinary  means  became  penitent.  For  when  Lawrence  the  archbishop 
and  successor  of  Austin  was  preparing  to  ship  for  France,  after  Justus  and 
Mellitus,  the  story  goes,  if  it  be  worth  believing,  that  St.  Peter,  in  whose 
church  he  spent  the  night  before  in  watching  and  praying,  appeared  to 
him,  and  to  make  the  vision  more  sensible,  gave  him  many  stripes  for 
offering  to  desert  his  flock;  at  sight  whereof  the  king  (to  whom  next 
morning  he  showed  the  marks  of  what  he  had  suffered,  by  whom  and  for 
what  cause)  relenting  and  in  great  fear,  dissolved  his  incestuous  marriage, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  Christian  faith  more  sincerely  than  before,  with 
all  his  people.  But  the  Londoners,  addicted  still  to  paganism,  would  not 
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be  persuaded  to  receive  again  Mellitus  their  bishop,  and  to  compel  them 
was  not  in  his  power. 

Thus  much  through  all  the  south  was  troubled  in  religion,  as  much  were 
the  north  parts  disquieted  through  ambition.*  For  Ethelfrid  of  Bernicia, 
as  wras  touched  before,  having  thrown  Edwin  out  of  Deira,  and  joined  that 
kingdom  to  his  own,  not  content  to  have  bereaved  him  of  his  right,  whose 
known  virtues  and  high  parts  gave  cause  of  suspicion  to  his  enemies,  sends 
messengers  to  demand  him  of  Redwald  king  of  East  Angles ;  under  whose 
protection,  after  many  years  wandering  obscurely  through  all  the  island,  he 
had  placed  his  safety.  Redwald,  though  having  promised  all  defence  to 
Edwin  as  to  his  suppliant,  yet  tempted  with  continual  and  large  offers  of 
gold,  and  not  contemning  the  puissance  of  Ethelfrid,  yielded  at  length, 
either  to  dispatch  him,  or  to  give  him  into  their  hands:  but  earnestly  ex 
horted  by  his  wife,  not  to  betray  the  faith  and  inviolable  law  of  hospitality 
and  refuge  given, f  prefers  his  first  promise  as  the  more  religious ;  nor  only 
refuses  to  deliver  him,  but  since  war  was  thereupon  denounced,  determines 
to  be  beforehand  with  the  danger ;  and  with  a  sudden  army  raised,  sur 
prises  Ethelfrid,  little  dreaming  an  invasion,  and  in  a  fight  near  to  the  east 
side  of  the  river  Idle,  on  the  Mercian  border,  now  Nottinghamshire,  slays 
him,!  dissipating  easily  those  few  forces  which  he  had  got  to  march  out 
overhastily  with  him ;  who  yet,  as  a  testimony  of  his  fortune  not  his  valour 
to  be  blamed,  slew  first  with  his  own  hands  Reiner  the  king's  son.  His 
two  sons  Oswald  and  Oswi,  by  Acca,  Edwin's  sister,  escaped  into  Scotland. 
By  this  victory  Redwald  became  so  far  superior  to  the  other  Saxon  kings, 
that  Beda  reckons  him  the  next  after  Ella  and  Ethelbert ;  who,  besides  this 
conquest  of  the  north,  had  likewise  all  on  the  other  side  Humber  at  his 
obedience.  He  had  formerly  in  Kent  received  baptism, §  but  coming  home, 
and  persuaded  by  his  wife,  who  still  it  seems  was  his  chief  counsellor  to 
good  or  bad  alike,  relapsed  into  his  old  religion  :  yet  not  willing  to  forej 
his  new,  thought  it  not  the  worst  way,  lest  perhaps  he  might  err  in  eilh 
for  more  assurance  to  keep  them  both ;  and  in  ihe  same  temple  erected  01 
altar  to  Christ,  another  to  his  idols. 

But  Edwin,  as  with  more  deliberation  he  undertook,  and  with  more  sin 
cerity  retained,  the  Christian  profession,  so  also  in  power  and  extent  of  do 
minion  far  exceeded  all  before  him ;  subduing  all,  saith  Beda,  English  or 
British,  even  to  the  isles,  then  called  Mevanian,  Anglesey,  and  Man  ;  set 
tled  in  his  kingdom  by  Redwald,  he  sought  in  marriage  Edelburga,  whom 
others  called  Tate,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert.  To  whose  embassadors 
Eadbald  her  brother  made  answer,  that  "  to  wed  their  daughter  to  a  pagan, 
was  not  the  Christian  law."  Edwin  replied,  that  "  to  her  religion  he  would 
be  no  hindrance,  which  with  her  whole  household  she  might  freely  exer 
cise.  And  moreover,  that  if  examined  it  were  found  the  better,  he  would 
embrace  it."  These  ingenuous  offers,  opening  so  fair  a  way  to  the  ad 
vancement  of  truth,  are  accepted, ||  and  Paulinus  as  a  spiritual  guardian 
sent  along  with  the  virgin.  He  being  to  that  purpose  made  bishop  by  Jus 
tus,  omitted  no  occasion  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  those  parts,  but  with  small 
success,  till  the  next  yearH  Cuichelm,  at  that  time  one  of  the  two  West* 
Saxon  kings,  envious  of  the  greatness  which  he  saw  Edwin  growing  up  to, 
sent  privily  Eumerus  a  hired  swordsman  to  assassin  him  ;  who,  under  pre 
tence  of  doing  a  message  from  his  master,  with  a  poisoned  weapon  stabs 
at  Edwin,  conferring  with  him  in  his  house,  by  the  river  Derwent  in  York- 
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shire,  on  an  Easter-day ;  which  Lilla  one  of  the  king's  attendants,  at  the  in 
stant  perceiving,  with  a  loyalty  that  stood  not  then  to  deliberate,  abandoned 
his  whole  body  to  the  blow ;  which  notwithstanding  made  passage  through 
to  the  king's  person  with  a  wound  not  to  be  slighted.  The  murderer  encom 
passed  now  with  swords,  and  desperate,  forerevenges  his  own  fall  with  the 
death  of  another,  whom  his  poniard  reached  home.  Paulinus  omitting  no 
opportunity  to  win  the  king  from  misbelief,  obtained  at  length  this  promise 
from  him ;  that  if  Christ  whom  he  so  magnified,  would  give  him  to  recover 
of  his  wound,  and  victory  of  his  enemies  who  had  thus  assaulted  him,  he 
would  then  become  Christian,  in  pledge  whereof  he  gave  his  young  daugh 
ter  Eanfled,  to  be  bred  up  in  religion ;  who,  with  twelve  others  of  his 
family,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  baptized.  And  by  that  time  well  reco 
vered  of  his  wound,  to  punish  the  author  of  so  foul  a  fact,  he  went  with  an 
army  against  the  West-Saxons :  whom  having  quelled  by  war,  and  of  such 
as  had  conspired  against  him,  put  some  to  death,  others  pardoned,  he 
returned  home  victorious,  and  from  that  time  worshipped  no  more  his 
idols,  yet  ventured  not  rashly  into  baptism,  but  first  took  care  to  be  in 
structed  rightly  what  he  learnt,  examining  and  still  considering  with  him 
self  and  others  whom  he  held  wisest ;  though  Boniface  the  pope,  by  large 
letters  of  exhortation  both  to  him  and  his  queen,  was  not  wanting  to 
quicken  his  belief.  But  while  he  still  deferred,  and  his  deferring  might 
seem  now  to  have  passed  the  maturity  of  wisdom  to  a  faulty  lingering, 
Paulinus  by  revelation,  as  was  believed,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
secret  which  befel  him  strangely  in  the  time  of  his  troubles,  on  a  certain 
day  went  in  boldly  to  him,  and  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  the  king, 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  what  that  sign  meant ;  the  king  trembling,  and 
in  amaze  rizing  up,  straight  fell  at  his  feet.  "  Behold,"  saith  Paulinus, 
raising  him  from  the  ground,  "  God  hath  delivered  you  from  your  enemies, 
and  given  you  the  kingdom  as  you  desired :  perform  now  what  long  since  you 
promised  him,  to  receive  his  doctrine,  which  I  now  bring  you,  and  the 
faith,  which  if  you  accept,  shall  to  your  temporal  felicity  add  eternal." 

The  promise  claimed  of  him  by  Paulinus,  how  and  wherefore  made, 
though  savouring  much  of  legend  is  thus  related.  Redwald,  as  we  have 
heard  before,  dazzled  with  the  gold  of  Ethelfrid,  or  by  his  threatening 
overawed,  having  promised  to  yield  up  Edwin,  one  of  his  faithful  compan 
ions,  of  which  he  had  some  few  with  him  in  the  court  of  Redwald,  that 
never  shrunk  from  his  adversity,  about  the  first  hour  of  the  night  comes  in 
haste  to  his  chamber,  and  calling  him  forth  for  better  secrecy,  reveals  to 
him  his  danger,  offers  him  his  aid  to  make  escape ;  but  that  course  not  ap 
proved,  as  seeming  dishonourable  without  more  manifest  cause  to  begin 
distrust  towards  one  who  had  so  long  been  his  only  refuge,  the  friend  de 
parts.  Edwin  left  alone  without  the  palace  gate,  full  of  sadness  and  per 
plexed  thoughts,  discerns  about  the  dead  of  night  a  man  neither  by  counte 
nance  nor  by  habit  to  him  known,  approaching  towards  him.  Who  after 
salutation  asked  him,  "  why  at  this  hour,  when  all  others  were  at  rest,  he 
alone  so  sadly  sat  waking  on  a  cold  stone."  Edwin  not  a  little  mis 
doubting  who  he  might  be,  asked  him  again,  "  what  his  sitting  within 
doors,  or  without,  concerned  him  to  know."  To  whom  he  again,  "  Think 
not  that  who  thou  art,  or  why  sitting  here,  or  what  danger  hangs  over  thee 
is  to  me  unknown :  but  what  would  you  promise  to  that  man,  whoever 
would  befriend  you  out  of  all  these  troubles,  and  persuade  Redwald  to  the 
like?"  "All  that  I  am  able,"  answered  Edwin.  And  he,  "What  if 
the  same  man  should  promise  to  make  you  greater  than  any  English  king 
hath  been  before  you?"  "  I  should  not  doubt,"  quoth  Edwin,  "  to  be  an- 
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swerably  grateful."  "  And  what  if  to  all  this  he  would  inform  you,"  said 
the  other,  "  in  a  way  to  happiness,  beyond  what  any  of  your  ancestors  have 
known  ?  would  you  hearken  to  his  counsel  ?"  Edwin  without  stopping 
promised  "  he  would."  And  the  other  laying  his  right  hand  on  Edwin's 
head,  "  When  this  sign,"  saith  he,  "  shall  next  befal  thee,  remember  this 
time  of  night,  and  this  discourse,  to  perform  what  thou  hast  promised ;" 
arid  with  these  words  disappearing,  he  left  Edwin  much  revived,  but  not 
less  filled  with  wonder,  who  this  unknown  should  be.  When  suddenly 
the  friend  who  had  been  gone  all  this  while  to  listen  further  what  was  like 
to  be  decreed  of  Edwin,  comes  back  and  joyfully  bids  him  rise  to  his 
repose,  for  that  the  king's  mind,  though  for  a  while  drawn  aside,  was  now 
fully  resolved  not  only  not  to  betray  him,  but  to  defend  him  against  all  ene 
mies,  as  he  had  promised.  This  was  said  to  be  the  cause  why  Edwin  ad 
monished  by  the  bishop  of  a  sign  which  had  befallen  him  so  strangely,  and 
as  he  thought  so  secretly,  arose  to  him  with  that  reverence  and  amazement, 
as  to  one  sent  from  heaven,  to  claim  that  promise  of  him  which  he  per 
ceived  well  was  due  to  a  divine  power,  that  had  assisted  him  in  his  troubles. 
To  Paulinus  therefore  he  makes  answer,  that  the  Christian  belief  he  himself 
ought  by  promise,  and  intended  to  receive  ;  but  would  confer  first  with  his 
chief  peers  and  counsellors,  that  if  they  likewise  could  be  won,  all  at  once 
might  be  baptized.  They  therefore  being  asked  in  council  what  their 
opinion  was  concerning  this  new  doctrine,  and  well  perceiving  which  way 
the  king  inclined,  every  one  thereafter  shaped  his  reply.  The  cheif  priest, 
speaking  first,  discovered  an  old  grudge  he  had  against  his  gods,  for  ad 
vancing  others  in  the  king's  favour  above  him  their  chief  priest :  another 
hiding  his  court-compliance  with  a  grave  sentence,  commended  the  choice 
of  certain  before  uncertain,  upon  due  examination ;  to  like  purpose  an 
swered  all  the  rest  of  his  sages,  none  openly  dissenting  from  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  king's  creed :  whereas  the  preaching  of  Paulinus  could 
work  no  such  effect  upon  them,  toiling  till  that  time  without  success. 
Whereupon  Edwin,  renouncing  heathenism,  became  Christian :  and  the 
pagan  priest,  offering  himself  freely  to  demolish  the  altars  of  his  former 
gods,  made  some  amends  for  his  teaching  to  adore  them.  With  Edwin/ 
his  two  sons  Osfrid  and  Eanfrid,  born  to  him  by  Quenburga,  daughter, 
saith  Beda,  of  Kearle  king  of  Mercia,  in  the  time  of  his  banishment,  am 
with  them  most  of  the  people,  both  noble  and  commons,  easily  converted, 
were  baptized  ;  he  with  his  whole  family  at  York,  in  a  church  easily  built 
up  of  wood,  the  multitude  in  most  part  in  rivers. 

Northumberland  thus  christened,  Paulinus,  crossing  Humber,  converted 
also  the  province  of  Lindsey,  and  Blecca  the  governor  of  Lincoln,  with  his 
household  and  most  of  that  city ;  wherein  he  built  a  church  of  stone,  curi 
ously  wrought,  but  of  small  continuance. ;  for  the  roof  in  Beda's  time,  un 
certain  whether  by  neglect  or  enemies,  was  down  ;  the  walls  only  standing. 
Meanwhile  in  Mercia,  Kearle,  a  kinsman  of  Wibba,  saith  Huntingdon,  not 
a  son,  having  long  withheld  the  kingdom  from  Penda,  Wibba's  son,  left  it 
now  at  length  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age :  with  whom  Kinegils  and  Cui- 
chelm,  the  West-Saxon  kings,  two  years  after,  |  having  by  that  time  it 
seems  recovered  strength,  since  the  inroad  made  upon  them  by  Edwin, 
fought  at  Cirencester,  then  made  true.  But  Edwin  seeking  every  way  to 
propagate  the  faith,  which  with  so  much  deliberation  he  had  received,  per 
suaded  Eorpwald,  the  son  of  Redwald,  king  of  East-Angles,  to  embrace  the 
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same  belief;*  willingly  or  in  awe,  is  not  known,  retaining  under  Edwin  the 

e  only  of  a  king. 

But  Eorpwald  not  long  survived  his  conversion,  slain  in  fight  by  Ric- 
rt  a  pagan  :f  whereby  the  people  having  lightly  followed  the  religion  of 
their  king,  as  lightly  fell  back  to  their  old  superstitions  for  above  three 
years  after :  Edwin  in  the  mean  while,  to  his  faith  adding  virtue,  by  the 
due  administration  of  justice  wrought  such  peace  over  all  his  territories, 
that  from  sea  to  sea  man  or  woman  might  have  travelled  in  safety.  His 
care  also  was  of  fountains  by  the  way  side,  to  make  them  fittest  for  the  use 
of  travellers.  And  not  unmindful  of  regal  state,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace, 
he  had  a  royal  banner  carried  before  him.  But  having  reigned  with  much 
honour  seventeen  years,  he  was  at  length  by  Kedwallay  or  Cadwallon,  king 
of  the  Britons,  who  with  aid  of  the  Mercian  Penda  had  rebelled  against 
him,  slain  in  a  battle  with  his  son  Osfrid,  at  a  place  called  Hethfield,  and 
his  whole  army  overthrown  or  dispersed  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
three,  J  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  age,  in  the  eye  of  man  worthy  a  more 
peaceful  end.  His  head  brought  to  York  was  there  buried  in  the  church 
by  him  begun.  Sad  was  this  overthrow,  both  to  church  and  state  of  the 
Northumbrians :  for  Penda  being  a  heathen,  and  the  British  king,  though 
in  name  a  Christian,  but  in  deeds  more  bloody  than  the  pagan,  nothing 
was  omitted  of  barbarous  cruelty  in  the  slaughter  of  sex  or  age  ;  Kedwalla 
threatening  to  root  out  the  whole  nation,  though  then  newly  Christian. — 
For  the  Britons,  and,  as  Beda  saith,  even  to  his  days,  accounted  Saxon 
Christianity  no  better  than  paganism,  and  with  them  held  as  little  commu 
nion.  From  these  calamities  no  refuge  being  left  but  flight,  Paulinus  taking 
with  him  Ethilburga  the  queen  and  her  children,  aided  by  Bassus,  one  of 
Edwin's  captains,  made  escape  by  sea  to  Eadbald  king  of  Kent :  who  re 
ceiving  his  sister  with  all  kindness,  made  Paulinus  bishop  of  Rochester, 
where  he  ended  his  days.  After  Edwin,  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
became  divided  as  before,  each  rightful  heir  seizing  his  part ;  in  Deira  Osric, 
the  son  of  Elfric,  Edwin's  uncle,  by  profession  a  Christian,  and  baptized 
by  Paulinus :  in  Bernicia,  Eanfrid  the  son  of  Ethelfrid  ;  who  all  the  time  of 
Edwin,  with  his  brother  Oswald,  and  many  of  the  young  nobility,  lived  in 
Scotland  exiled,  and  had  been  there  taught  and  baptized.  No  sooner  had 
they  gotten  each  a  kingdom,  but  both  turned  recreant,  sliding  back  into 
their  old  religion ;  and  both  were  the  same  year  slain  ;  Osric  by  a  sudden 
eruption  of  Kedwalla,  whom  he  in  a  strong  town  had  unadvisedly  besieged ; 
Eanfrid  seeking  peace,  and  inconsiderately  with  a  few  surrendering  himself. 
Kedwalla  now  ranged  at  will  through  both  those  provinces,  using  cruelly 
his  conquest  ;§  when  Oswald  the  brother  of  Eanfrid  with  a  small  but  Chris 
tian  army  unexpectedly  coming  on,  defeated  and  destroyed  both  him  and 
his  huge  forces,  which  he  boasted  to  be  invincible,  by  a  little  river  running 
into  Tine  near  the  ancient  Roman  wall  then  called  Denisburn,  the  place 
afterwards  Heaven-field,  from  the  cross  reported  miracles  for  cures,  which 
Oswald  there  erected  before  the  battle,  in  token  of  his  faith  against  the 
great  number  of  his  enemies.  Obtaining  the  kingdom  he  took  care  to  in 
struct  again  the  people  in  Christianity.  Sending  therefore  to  the  Scottish 
elders,  Beda  so  terms  them,  among  whom  he  had  received  baptism,  re 
quested  of  them  some  faithful  teacher,  who  might  again  settle  religion  in 
his  realm,  which  the  late  troubles  had  much  impaired ;  they,  as  readily 
hearkening  to  his  request,  send  Aidan,  a  Scotch  monk  and  bishop,  but  of 
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singular  zeal  and  meekness,  with  others  to  assist  him,  whom  at  their  own 
desire  he  seated  in  Lindisfarne,  as  the  episcopal  seat,  now  Holy  Island  j 
and  being  the  son  of  Ethelfrid,  by  the  sister  of  Edwin,  as  right  heir,  others 
failing,  easily  reduced  both  kingdoms  of  Northumberland  as  before  into 
one  ;  nor  of  Edwin's  dominion  lost  any  part,  but  enlarged  it  rather;  over 
all  the  four  British  nations.  Angles,  Britons,  Picts,  and  Scots,  exercising  regal 
authority.  Of  his  devotion,  humility,  and  almsdeeds,  much  is  spoken ; 
that  he  disdained  not  to  be  the  interpreter  of  Aidan,  preaching  in  Scotch  or 
bad  English,  to  his  nobles  and  household  servants ;  and  had  the  poor  con 
tinually  served  at  his  gate,  after  the  promiscuous  manner  of  those  times :  his 
meaning  might  be  upright,  but  the  manner  more  ancient  of  private  or  of 
church-contribution  is  doubtless  more  evangelical.  About  this  time  the 
West-Saxons,*  anciently  called  Gevissi,  by  the  preaching  of  Berinus,  a 
bishop,  whom  pope  Honorius  had  sent,  were  converted  to  the  faith  with 
Kinegils  their  king:  him  Oswald  received  out  of  the  font,  and  his  daugh 
ter  in  marriage.  The  next  yearf  Cuichelrn  was  baptized  in  Dorchester, 
but  lived  not  to  the  year's  end.  The  East-Angles  also  this  year  were  re 
claimed  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  which  for  some  years  past  they  had  thrown 
off.  But  Sigebert  the  brother  of  Eorpwald  now  succeeded  in  that  king 
dom,  praised  for  a  most  Christian  and  learned  man :  who  while  his  brother 
yet  reigned,  living  in  France  an  exile,  for  some  displeasure  conceived 
against  him  by  Redwald  his  father,  learned  there  the  Christian  faith  ;  and 
reigning  soon  after,  in  the  same  instructed  his  people,  by  the  preaching  of 
Felix  a  Burgundian  bishop. 

In  the  year  six  hundred  and  fortyj  Eadbold  deceasing,  left  to  Ercombert, 
his  son  by  Emma  the  French  king's  daughter,  the  kingdom  of  Kent ;  re 
corded  the  first  of  English  kings,  who  commanded  through  his  limits  the 
destroying  of  idols  ;  laudably  if  all  idols  without  exception  ;  and  the  first  to 
have  established  Lent  among  us,  under  strict  penalty  ;  not  worth  remember 
ing,  but  only  to  inform  us,  that  no  Lent  was  observed  here  till  his  time  by 
compulsion :  especially  being  noted  by  some  to  have  fraudulently  usurped 
upon  his  elder  brother  Ermenred,§  whose  right  was  precedent  to  the  crown. 
Oswald  having  reigned  eight  years, ||  worthy  also  as  might  seem  of  longer 
life,  fell  into  the  same  fate  with  Edwin,  and  from  the  samp  hand,  in  a  great 
battle  overcome  and  slain  by  Penda,  at  a  place  called  Maserfield,  now  Os- 
westre  in  Shropshire^!  miraculous,  as  saith  Beda,  after  his  death.  His  bro 
ther  Oswi  succeeded  him  ;**  reigning,  though  in  much  trouble,  twenty-eigh 
years ;  opposed  either  by  Penda,  or  his  own  son  Alfred,  or  his  brother's  son 
Ethilwald.  Next  yearff  Kinegils  the  West-Saxon  king  dying  left  his  son 
Kenwalk  in  his  stead,  though  as  yet  unconverted.  About  this  time  Sige 
bert  king  of  East-Angles  having  learnt  in  France,  ere  his  coming  to  reign, 
the  manner  of  their  schools,  with  the  assistance  of  some  teachers  out  of 
Kent  instituted  a  school  here  after  the  same  discipline,  thought  to  be  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  then  first  founded  ;  and  at  length  weary  of  his 
kingly  office,  betook  him  to  a  monastical  life  ;  commending  the  care  of  go 
vernment  to  his  kinsman  Egric,  who  had  sustained  with  him  part  of  that 
burden  before. 

It  happened  some  years  after,  that  Penda  made  war  on  the  East- Angles; 
they  expecting  a  sharp  encounter,  besought  Sigebert,  whom  they  esteemed 
an  expert  leader,  with  his  presence  to  confirm  the  soldiery  ;  and  him  refus 
ing,  carried  by  force  out  of  the  monastery  in  the  camp ;  where  acting  the 
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monk  rather  than  the  captain,  with  a  single  wand  in  his  hand,  he  was  slain 
with  Egric,  and  his  whole  army  put  to  flight.  Anna  of  the  royal  stock,  as 
next  in  right,  succeeded  ;  and  hath  the  praise  of  a  virtuous  and  most  Chris 
tian  prince.  But  Kenwalk  the  "West-Saxon*  having  married  the  sister  of 
Penda,  and  divorced  her,  was  by  him  with  more  appearance  of  a  just  cause 
vanquished  in  fight,  and  deprived  of  his  crown:  whence  retiring  to 
Anna  king  of  East-Angles,  after  three  years  abode  in  his  courtf  he  there 
became  Christian,  and  afterwards  regained  his  kingdom.  Oswi  in  the 
former  years  of  his  reign  had  sharer  with  him  Oswin,  nephew  of  Edwin, 
who  ruled  in  Deira  seven  years,  commended  much  for  his  zeal  in  religion, 
and  for  comeliness  of  person,  with  other  princely  qualities,  beloved  of  all. 
Notwithstanding  which,  dissensions  growing  between  them,  it  came  to 
arms.  Oswin  seeing  himself  much  exceeded  in  numbers  thought  it  more 
prudence,  dismissing  his  army,  to  reserve  himself  for  some  better  occasion. 
But  committing  his  person  with  one  faithful  attendant  to  the  loyalty  of 
Hunwald  an  earl,  his  imagined  friend,  he  was  by  him  treacherously  disco 
vered,  and  by  command  of  Oswi  slain.  After  whom  within  twelve  days,{ 
and  for  grief  of  him  whose  death  he  foretold,  died  bishop  Aidan,  famous 
for  his  charity,  meekness  and  labour  in  the  gospel.  The  fact  of  Oswi  was 
detestable  to  all ;  which  therefore  to  expiate,  a  monastery  was  built  in  the 
place  where  it  was  done,  and  prayers  there  daily  offered  up  for  the  souls  of 
both  kings,  the  slain  and  the  slayer.  Kenwalk,  by  this  time  re-installed  in 
his  kingdom,  kept  it  long,  but  with  various  fortune ;  for  Beda  relates  him 
ofttimes  afflicted  by  his  enemies, §  with  great  losses:  and  in  six  hundred 
and  fifty-two,  by, the  annals,  fought  a  battle  (civil  war  Ethel werd  calls  it) 
at  Bradanford  by  the  river  Afene ;  against  whom,  and  for  what  cause,  or 
who  had  the  victory,  they  write  not.  Camden  names  the  place  Bradford  in 
Wiltshire,  by  the  river  Avon,  and  Cuthred  his  near  kinsman,  against  whom 
he  fought,  but  cites  no  authority ;  certain  it  is,  then  Kenwalk  four  years  be 
fore  had  given  large  possessions  to  his  nephew  Cuthred,  the  more  unlikely 
therefore  now  to  have  rebelled. 

The  next  year||  Peada,  whom  his  father  Penda,  though  a  heathen,  had 
for  his  princely  virtues  made  prince  of  Middle-Angles,  belonging  to  the 
Mercians,  was  with  that  people  converted  to  the  faith.  For  coming  to 
Oswi  with  request  to  have  in  marriage  Alfleda  his  daughter,  he  was  denied 
her,  but  on  condition  that  he  with  all  his  people  should  receive  Christianity. 
Hearing  therefore  not  unwillingly  what  was  preached  to  him  of  resurrection 
and  eternal  life,  much  persuaded  also  by  Alfrid  the  king's  son,  who  had 
his  sister  Kyniburg  to  wife,  he  easily  assented,  for  the  truth's  sake  only  as 
he  professed,  whether  he  obtained  the  virgin  or  no,  and  was  baptized  with 
all  his  followers.  Returning,  he  took  with  him  four  presbyters  to  teach  the 
people  of  his  province  ;  who  by  their  daily  preaching  won  many.  Neither 
did  Pinda,  though  himself  no  believer,  prohibit  any  in  his  kingdom  to  hear 
or  believe  the  gospel,  but  rather  hated  and  despised  those,  who,  professing 
to  believe,  attested  not  their  faith  by  good  works ;  condemning  them  for 
miserable  and  justly  to  be  despised,  who  obey  not  that  God,  in  whom  they 
choose  to  believe.  How  well  might  Penda,  this  heathen,  rise  up  in  judg 
ment  against  many  pretended  Christians,  both  of  his  own  and  these  days! 
yet  being  a  man  bred  up  to  war,  (as  no  less  were  others  than  reigning,  and 
ofttimes  one  against  another,  though  both  Christians,)  he  warred  on  Anna 
king  of  the  East-Angles,1I  perhaps  without  cause,  for  Anna  was  esteemed  a 
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just  man,  and  at  length  slew  him.  About  this  time  the  East  Saxons,  who, 
as  above  hath  been  said,  had  expelled  their  bishop  Mellitus,  and  renounced 
the  faith,  were  by  the  means  of  Oswi  thus  reconverted.  Sigebert,  sur- 
named  the  small,  being  the  son  of  Seward,  without  other  memory  of  his 
reign,  left  his  son  king  of  that  province,  after  him  Sigebert  the  second  ;  who 
coming  often  to  visit  Oswi  his  great  friend,  was  by  him  at  several  times 
fervently  dissuaded  from  idolatry,  and  convinced  at  length  to  forsake  it, 
was  there  baptized  ;  on  his  return  home  taking  with  him  Kedda  a  laborious 
preacher,  afterwards  made  bishop  ;  by  whose  teaching,  with  some  help  of 
others,  the  people  were  again  recovered  from  misbelief.  But  Sigebert 
some  years  after,  though  standing  fast  in  religion,  was  by  the  conspiracy  of 
two  brethren,  in  place  near  about  him,  wickedly  murdered ;  who  being 
asked,  "  What  moved  them  to  a  deed  so  heinous,"  gave  no  other  than  this 
barbarous  answer ;  "  That  they  were  angry  with  him  for  being  so  gentle  to 
his  enemies,  as  to  forgive  them  their  injuries  whenever  they  besought  him." 
Yet  his  death  seems  to  have  happened  not  without  some  cause  by  him 
given  of  divine  displeasure.  For  one  of  those  earls  who  slew  him,  living  in 
unlawful  wedlock,  and  therefore  excommunicated  so  severely  by  the  bishop, 
that  no  man  might  presume  to  enter  into  his  house,  much  less  to  sit  at 
meat  with  him,  the  king  not  regarding  his  church-censure,  went  to  feast 
with  him  at  his  invitation.  Whom  the  bishop  meeting  in  his  return, 
though  penitent  for  what  he  had  done,  and  fallen  at  his  feet,  touched  with 
the  rod  in  his  hand,  and  angrily  thus  foretold :  "  Because  thou  hast  neglected 
to  abstain  from  the  house  of  that  excommunicate,  in  that  house  thou  shalt 
die ;"  and  so  it  fell  out,  perhaps  from  that  prediction,  God  bearing  witness 
to  his  minister  in  the  power  of  church-discipline,  spiritually  executed,  not 
juridically  on  the  contemner  thereof. 

This  year*  655  proved  fortunate  to  Oswi,  and  fatal  to  Penda ;  for  Oswi 
by  the  continual  inroads  of  Penda  having  long  endured  much  devastation, 
to  the  endangering  once  by  assault  and  fire  Bebbanburg,f  his  strongest 
city,  now  Bamborrow-castle,  unable  to  resist  him,  with  many  rich  presents 
offered  to  buy  his  peace,  which  not  accepted  by  the  pagan,:}  who  intended 
nothing  but  destruction  to  that  king,  though  more  than  once  in  affinity  with 
him,  turning  gifts  into  vows,  he  implores,  divine  assistance,  devoting,  if  he 
were  delivered  from  his  enemy,  a  child  of  one  year  old,  his  daughter,  to. 
be  a  nun,  and  twelve  portions  of  land  whereon  to  build  monasteries. 
His  vows,  as  may  be  thought,  found  better  success  than  his  proffered  gifts; 
for  hereupon  with  his  son  Alfrid,  gathering  a  small  power,  he  encountered 
and  discomfited  the  Mercians,  thirty  times  exceeding  his  in  number,  and 
led  on  by  expert  captains, §  at  a  place  called  Laydes,  now  Leeds  in  York 
shire.  Besides  this  Ethelwald,  the  son  of  Oswald,  who  ruled  in  Deira, 
took  part  with  the  Mercians;  but  in  the  fight  withdrew  his  forces,  and  in 
a  safe  place  expected  the  event:  with  which  unseasonable  retreat  the  Mer 
cians,  perhaps  terrified  and  misdoubting  more  danger,  fled;  their  com 
manders,  with  Penda  himself,  most  being  slain,  among  whom  Edilhere  the 
brother  of  Anna,  who  ruled  after  him  the  East-Angles,  and  was  the  author 
of  this  war ;  many  more  flying  were  drowned  in  the  river,  which  Beda 
calls  WTinwed,  then  swoln  above  its  banks.  ||  The  death  of  Penda,  who 
had  been  the  death  of  so  many  good  kings,  made  general  rejoicing,  as  the 
song  witnessed.  At  the  river  Winwed,  Anna  was  avenged.  To  Edel- 
here  succeeded  Ethelwald  his  brother,  in  the  East- Angles ;  to  Sigebert  in 
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the  East-Saxons,  Suidhelm  the  son  of  Sexbald,  saith  Bede,*  the  brother 
of  Sigebert,  saith  Malmsbury ;  he  was  baptized  by  Kedda,  then  residing 
in  the  East- Angles,  and  by  Ethelwald  the  king  received  out  of  the  font. 
But  Oswi  in  the  strength  of  his  late  victory,  withinf  three  years  after  sub 
dued  all  Mercia,  and  of  the  Pictish  nation  greatest  part,  at  which  time  he 
gave  to  Peada  his  son-in-law  the  kingdom  of  South-Mercia,  divided  from  the 
Northern  by  Trent.  But  Peada  the  spring  following,  as  was  said,  by  the 
treason  of  his  wife  the  daughter  of  Oswi,  married  by  him  for  a  special 
Christian,  on  the  feast  of  EasterJ  not  protected  by  the  holy  time,  was  slain. 
The  Mercian  nobles,  Immin,  Eaba,  and  Eadbert,  throwing  off  the  govern 
ment  of  Oswi,  set  up  Wulfer  the  other  son  of  Penda  to  be  their  king, 
whom  till  then  they  had  kept  hid,  and  with  him  adhered  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Kenwalk  the  West-Saxon,  now  settled  at  home,  and  desirous  to 
enlarge  his  dominion,  prepares  against  the  Britons,  joins  battle  with  them 
at  Pen  in  Somersetshire,  and  overcoming,  pursues  them  to  Predridan. 
Another  fight  he  had  with  them  before,  at  a  place  called  Witgeornesburg, 
barely  mentioned  by  the  monk  of  Malmsbury.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  he  fell 
at  variance  with  Wulfer  the  son  of  Penda,  his  old  enemy,  scarce  yet  warm 
in  his  throne,  fought  with  him  at  Possentesburgh,  on  the  Easter  holydays,§ 
and  as  Ethelwerd  saith,  took  him  prisoner;  but  the  Saxon  annals,  quite 
otherwise,  that  Wulfer  winning  the  field,  wasted  the  West-Saxon  country 
as  far  as  Eskesdun :  nor  staying  there,  took  and  wasted  the  isle  of  Wight, 
but  causing  the  inhabitants  to  be  baptized,  till  then  unbelievers,  gave  the 
island  to  Ethelwald  king  of  South-Saxons,  whom  he  had  received  out  of 
the  font.  The  year||  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  a  synod  of  Scottish  and 
English  bishops,  in  the  presence  of  Oswi  and  Alfred  his  son,  was  held  at 
a  monastery  in  those  parts,  to  debate  on  what  day  Easter  should  be  kept ; 
a  controversy  which  long  before  had  disturbed  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches :  wherein  the  Scots  not  agreeing  with  the  way  of  Rome ;  nor  yield 
ing  to  the  disputants  on  that  side,  to  whom  the  king  most  inclined,  such  as 
were  bishops  here,  resigned,  and  returned  home  with  their  disciples. 
Another  clerical  question  was  there  also  much  controverted,  not  so  super 
stitious  in  my  opinion  a*s  ridiculous,  about  the  right  shaving  of  crowns. 
The  same  year  was  seen  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  May,  followed  by  a  sore 
pestilence  beginning  in  the  South,H  but  spreading  to  the  North,  and  over 
all  Ireland  with  great  mortality.  In  which  time  the  East-Saxons,  after 
Swithelm's  decease,  being  governed  by  Siger  the  son  of  Sigebert  the  small, 
and  Sebbi  of  Seward,  though  both  subject  to  the  Mercians;  Siger  and  his 
people  unsteady  of  faith,  supposing  that  this  plague  was  come  upon  them 
for  renouncing  their  old  religion,  fell  off  the  second  time  to  infidelity. 
Which  the  Mercian  king  Wulfer  understanding,  sent  Jarumannus  a  faithful 
bishop,  who  with  other  his  fellow-labourers,  by  sound  doctrine  and  gentle 
dealing,  soon  recured  them  of  their  second  relapse.  In  Kent,  Ercombert 
expiring,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ecbert.  In  whose  fourth  year,**  by 
means  of  Theodore,  a  learned  Greekish  monk  of  Tarsus,  whom  pope  Vita- 
lian  had  ordained  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue, 
with  other  liberal  arts,  arithmetic,  music,  astronomy,  and  the  like,  began 
first  to  flourish  among  the  Saxons;  as  did  also  the  whole  land,  under 
potent  and  religious  kings,  more  than  ever  before,  as  Bede  affirms,  till  his 
own  days.  Two  yearsff  after  in  Northumberland  died  Oswi,  much  ad- 
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dieted  to  Romish  rites,  and  resolved,  had  his  disease  released  him,  to  have 
ended  his  days  at  Rome.  Ecfrid,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  begot  in  wedlock, 
succeeded  him.  After  other*  three  years,  Ecbert  in  Kent  deceasing,  left 
nothing  memorable  behind  him,  but  the  general  suspicion  to  have  slain  or 
connived  at  the  slaughter  of  his  uncle's  two  sons,  Elbert  and  Egelbright. 
In  recompense  whereof  he  gave  to  thef  mother  of  them  part  of  Tanet, 
wherein  to  build  an  abbey ;  the  kingdom  fell  to  his  brother  Lothair.  And 
much  about  this  time  by  best  account  it  should  be,  however  placed  in 
Beda,|  that  Ecfrid  of  Northumberland,  having  war  with  the  Mercian  Wul- 
fer,  won  from  him  Lindsey,  and  the  country  thereabout.  Sebbi  having 
reigned  over  the  East-Saxons  thirty  years,  not  long  before  his  death, 
though  long  before  desiring,  took  on  him  the  habit  of  a  monk ;  and  drew 
his  wife  at  length,  though  unwilling,  to  the  same  devotion.  Ken  walk  also 
dying  left  the  government  to  Sexburga  his  wife,  who  outlived  him  in 
it  but  one  year,  driven  out,  saith  Mat.  Westm.  by  the  nobles  disdaining 
female  government.  After  whom  several  petty  kings,§  as  Beda  calls  them, 
for  ten  years  space  divided  the  West-Saxons;  others  name  two,  Escwin, 
the  nephew  of  Kinegils,  and  Kentwin  the  son,  not  petty  by  their  deeds  :|| 
for  Escwin  fought  a  battle  with  Wulferli  at  Bedanhafde,  and  about  a  year 
after  both  deceased ;  but  Wulfer  not  without  a  stain  left  behind  him  of 
selling  the  bishopric  of  London  to  Wini ;  the  first  simonist  we  read  of  in 
this  story :  Kenwalk  had  before  expelled  him  from  his  chair  at  Winchester. 
Ethelred,  the  brother  of  Wulfer,  obtaining  next  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
not  only  recovered  Lindsey,  and  what  besides  in  those  parts  Wulfer  had 
lost  to  Ecfrid  some  years  before,  but  found  himself  strong  enough  to  extend 
his  arms  another  way,  as  far  as  Kent,  wasting  that  country  without  respect 
to  church  or  monastery,**  much  also  endamaging  the  city  of  Rochester, 
notwithstanding  what  resistance  Lothair  could  make  against  him.  In 
August  six  hundred  and  seventy-eighttf  was  seen  a  morning  comet  for  three 
months  following,  in  manner  of  a  fiery  pillar.  And  the  South-Saxons 
about  this  time  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  upon  this  occasion. 
Wilfred  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians  entering  into  contention  with  Ecfrid 
the  king,  was  by  him  deprived  of  his  bishoprick,  and  long  wandering  up 
and  down  as  far  as  Rome, J £  returned  at  length  into  England ;  but  not 
daring  to  approach  the  north,  whence  he  was  banished,  bethought  him 
where  he  might  to  best  purpose  elsewrhere  exercise  his  ministry.  The 
south  of  all  other  Saxons  remained  yet  heathen ;  but  Ediwalk  their  king 
not  long  before  had  been  baptized  in  Mercia,  persuaded  by  Wulfer,  and 
by  him,  as  hath  been  said,  received  out  of  the  font.  For  which  relation's 
sake  he  had  the  Isle  of  Wight, §§  and  a  province  of  the  Meannari  adjoining 
given  him  on  the  continent  about  Meanesborow  in  Hantshire,  which  Wul 
fer  had  a  little  before  gotten  from  Kenwalk.  Thither  Wilfrid  takes  his 
journey,  and  with  the  help  of  other  spiritual  labourers  about  him,  in  short 
time  planted  there  the  gospel.  It  had  not  rained,  as  is  said,  of  three  years 
before  in  that  country,  whence  many  of  the  people  daily  perished  by 
famine;  till  on  the  first  day  of  their  public  baptism,  soft  and  plentiful 
showers  descending  restored  all  abundance  to  the  summer  following. 
Two  years  after  this,||||  Kentwin  the  other  West-Saxon  king  above  named, 
chaced  the  Welsh  Britons,  as  is  chronicled  without  circumstance,  to  the 
very  sea-shore.  But  in  the  year,  by  Beda's  reckoning,  six  hundred  and 
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eighty-three,*  Kedvalla  a  West-Saxon  of  the  royal  line,  (whom  the 
Welsh  will  have  to  be  Cadwallader,  last  king  of  the  Britons,)  thrown  out 
by  faction,  returned  from  banishment,  and  invaded  both  Kentwin,  if  then 
living,  or  whoever  else  had  divided  the  succession  of  Kenwalk,  slaying  in 
fight  Edelwalk  the  South-Saxon,  who  opposed  him  in  their  aid  ;f  but  soon 
after  was  repulsed  by  two  of  his  captains,  Bertune  and  Andune,  who  for  a 
while  held  the  province  in  their  power.J  But  Kedwalla  gathering  new 
force,  with  the  slaughter  of  Bertune,  and  also  of  Edric  the  successor  of 
Edelwalk,  won  the  kingdom,  but  reduced  the  people  to  heavy  thraldom. § 
Then  addressing  to  conquer  the  Isle  of  Wight,  till  that  time  pagan,  saith 
Beda,  (others  otherwise,  as  above  hath  been  related,)  made  avow,  though 
himself  yet  unbaptized,  to  devote  the  south  part  of  that  island,  and  the 
spoils  thereof,  to  holy  uses.  Conquest  obtained,  paying  his  vow  as  then 
was  the  belief,  he  gave  his  fourth  to  bishop  Wilfrid,  by  chance  there  pre 
sent  ;  and  he  to  Bertwin  a  priest,  his  sister's  son,  with  commission  to  bap 
tize  all  the  vanquished,  who  meant  to  save  their  lives.  But  the  two  young 
sons  of  Arwald,  king  of  that  island,  met  with  much  more  hostility:  for  they, 
at  the  enemy's  approach  flying  out  of  the  isle,  and  betrayed  where  they 
were  hid  not  far  from  thence,  were  led  to  Kedwaller,  who  lay  then  under 
cure  of  some  wounds  received, ~and  by  his  appointment,  after  instruction 
and  baptism  first  given  them,  harshly  put  to  death,  which  the  youths  are 
said  above  their  age  to  have  Christianly  suffered.  In  Kent  Lothair  died 
this  year  of  his  wounds  received  in  the  fight  against  the  South-Saxons,  led 
on  by  Edric,  W7ho  descending  from  Ermenred,  it  seems  challenged  the 
crown,  and  wore  it,  though  not  commendably,  one  year  and  a  half:  but 
coming  to  a  violent  death,  ||  left  the  land  exposed  a  prey  either  to  homebred 
usurpers,  or  neighbouring  invaders.  Among  whom  Kedwalla,  taking  ad 
vantage  from  their  civil  distempers,  and  marching  easily  through  the  South- 
Saxons,  whom  he  had  subdued,  sorely  harassed  the  county,  untouched  of  a 
long  time  by  any  hostile  incursion.  But  the  Kentish  men,  all  parties  uniting 
against  a  common  enemy,  with  joint  power  so  opposed  him,  that  he  was 
constrained  to  retire  back  ;  his  brother  Mollo  in  the  flight,  with  twelve  men 
in  his  company,  seeking  shelter  in  a  house  was  beset,  and  therein  burnt  by 
the  pursuers  :1T  Kedwalla  much  troubled  at  so  great  a  loss,  recalling  and 
soon  rallying  his  disordered  forces,  returned  fiercely  upon  the  chasing 
enemy  ;**  nor  could  he  be  got  out  of  the  province,  till  both  by  fire  and 
sword  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother. ff  At  length  Victred,  the 
son  of  Ecbert,  attaining  the  kingdom,  both  settled  at  home  all  things  in 
peace,  and  secured  his  borders  from  all  outward  hdstility.j:!  While  thus 
Kedwalla  disquieted  both  West  and  East,  after  his  winning  the  drown, 
Ecfrid  the  Northumbrian,  and  Ethelred  the  Mercian,  fought  a  sore  battle 
by  the  river  Trent ;  wherein  Elfwin  brother  to  Ecfrid,  a  youth  of  eighteen 
years,  much  beloved,  was  slain ;  and  the  accident  likely  to  occasion  much 
more  shedding  of  blood,  peace  was  happily  made  up  by  the  grave  exhorta 
tion  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  a  pecuniary  fine  only  paid  to  Ecfrid,  as  some 
satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  his  brother's  life.  Another  adversity  befell  Ecfrid 
in  his  family,  by  means  of  Ethildrith  his  wife,  king  Anna's  daughter,  who 
having  taken  him  for  her  husband,  and  professing  to  love  him  above  all 
other  men,  persisted  twelve  years  in  the  obstinate  refusal  of  his  bed,  thereby 
thinking  to  live  the  purer  life.  So  perversely  then  was  chastity  instructed 
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against  the  apostle's  rule.  At  length  obtaining  of  him  with  much  importu 
nity  her  departure,  she  veiled  herself  a  nun,  then  made  abbess  of  Ely,  died 
seven  years  after  of  the  pestilence  ;  and  might  with  better  warrant  have  kept 
faithfully  her  undertaken  wedlock,  though  now  canonized  St.  Audrey  of 
Ely. 

In  the  mean  while  Ecfrid  had  sent  Bertus  \vith  a  power  to  subdue  Ire 
land,  a  harmless  nation,  saith  Beda,  and  ever  friendly  to  the  English;  in 
both  which  they  seem  to  have  left,  a  posterity  much  unlike  them  at  this  day ; 
miserably  wasted,  without  regard  had  to  places  hallowed  or  profane  ;  they 
betook  themselves  partly,  to  their  weapons,  partly  to  implore  divine  aid ; 
and,  as  was  thought,  obtained  it  in  their  full  avengement  upon  Ecfrid.  For 
he  the  next  year,  against  the  mind  and  persuasion  of  his  sagest  friends,  and 
especially  of  Cudbert  a  famous  bishop  of  that  age,  marching  unadvisedly 
against  the  Picts,  who  long  before  had  been  subject  to  Northumberland, 
was  by  them  feigning  flight,  drawn  unawares  into  narrow  straits,  overtopped 
with  hills,  ancj  cut  off'  with  most  of  his  army.  From  which  time,  saith 
Beda,  military  valour  began  among  the  Saxons  to  decay,  not  only  the  Picts 
till  then  peaceable,  but  some  part  of  the  Britons  also  recovered  by  arms 
their  liberty  for  many  years  after.  Yet  Alfrid  elder,  but  base  brother  to 
Ecfrid,  a  man  said  to  be  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  recalled  from  Ireland, 
to  which  place  in  his  brother's  reign  he  had  retired,  and  now  succeeding, 
upheld  with  much  honour,  though  in  narrower  bounds,  the  residue  of  his 
kingdom.  Kedwalla  having  now  with  great  disturbance  of  his  neighbours 
reigned  over  the  West-Saxons  two  years,  besides  what  time  he  spent  in 
gaining  it,  wearied  perhaps  with  his  own  turbulence,  went  to  Rome,  de 
sirous  there  to  receive  baptism,  which  till  then  his  worldly  affairs  had 
deferred ;  and  accordingly,  on  Easter-day,  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine,* 
he  was  baptized  by  Sergius  the  pope,  and  his  name  changed  to  Peter.  All 
which  notwithstanding,  surprised  with  a  disease,  he  outlived  not  the  cere 
mony  so  far  sought  much  above  the  space  of  five  weeks,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  was  there  buried,  with  a 
large  epitaph  upon  his  tomb.  Him  succeeded  Ina  of  the  royal  family,  and 
from  the  time  of  his  coming  in  for  many  years  oppressed  the  land  with  like 
grievances,  as  Kedwalla  had  done  before  him,  insomuch  that  in  those  times 
there  was  no  bishop  among  them.  His  first  expedition  was  into  Kent,  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  the  burning  of  Mollo  :  Vietred,  loth  to  hazard  all, 
for  the  rash  act  of  a  few,  delivered  up  thirty  of  those  that  could  be  found 
accessory,  or  as  others  say,  pacified  Iria  with  a  great  sum  of  money.f 
Meanwhile,  at  the  incitement  of  Ecbert,  a  devout  monk,  Wilbrod,  a  priest 
eminent  for  learning,  passed  over  sea,  having  twelve  others  in  company, 
with  intent  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Germany.^  And  coming  to  Pepin  chief 
regent  of  the  Franks,  who  a  little  before  had  conquered  the  hither  Frisia, 
by  his  countenance  and  protection,  promise  also  of  many  benefits  to  them 
who  should  believe,  they  found  the  work  of  conversion  much  the  easier,  and 
Wilbrod  the  first  bishopric  in  that  nation.  But  two  priests,  each  of  them 
Hewald  by  name,  and  for  distinction  surnamed  from  the  colour  of  their 
hair,  the  Black  and  the  White,  by  his  example  piously  affected  to  the  souls 
of  their  countrymen  the  Old  Saxons,  at  their  coming  thither  to  convert  them, 
met  with  much  worse  entertainment.  For  in  the  house  of  a  farmer,  who 
had  promised  to  convey  them,  as  they  desired,  to  the  governor  of  that 
country,  discovered  by  their  daily  ceremonies  to  be  Christian  priests,  and 
the  cause  of  their  coming  suspected,  they  were  by  him  and  his  heathen 
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neighbours  cruelly  butchered  ;  yet  not  unavenged,  for  the  governor  enraged 
at  such  violence  offered  to  his  strangers,  sending  armed  men  slew  all  those 
inhabitants,  and  burnt  their  village. 

After  three  years  *  in  Mercia,  Ostrid  the  queen,  wife  to  Ethelred,  was 
killed  by  her  own  nobles,  as  Beda's  epitome  records ;  Florence  calls  them 
Southimbrians,  negligently  omitting  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  fact.  And 
the  year  following,!  Bethred  a  Northumbrian  general,  was  slain  by  the 
Picts.  Ethelred,  seven  years}  after  the  violent  death  of  his  queen,  put  on 
the  monk,  and  resigned  his  kingdom  to  Kenrid  the  son  of  Wulfer  his  bro 
ther.  The  next  year§  Alfrid  in  Northumberland  died,  leaving  Osred  a  child 
of  eight  years  to  succeed  him.  Four  years  after  which, ||  Kenred,  having 
a  while  with  praise  governed  the  Mercian  kingdom,  went  to  Rome  in  the 
time  of  pope  Constantine,  and  shorn  a  monk,  spent  there  the  residue  of  his 
days.  Kelred  succeeded  him,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  who  had  reigned  the 
next  before.  With  Kenred  went  Offa  the  son  of  Siger,  king  of  the  East- 
Saxons,  and  betook  him  to  the  same  habit,  leaving  his  wife  and  native 
country ;  a  comely  person  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  much  desired  of  the 
people  ;  and  such  his  virtue  by  report,  as  might  have  otherwise  been  worthy 
to  have  reigned.  Ina  the  West-SaxonU  one  year  after  fought  a  battle,  at 
first  doubtful,  at  last  successful,  against  Gerent  king  of  Wales.  The  next 
year**  Bertfrid,  another  Northumbrian  captain,  fought  with  the  Picts,  and 
slaughtered  them,  saith  Huntingdon,  to  the  full  avengement  of  Ecfrid's 
death.  The  fourth  year  after,ff  Ina  had  another  doubtful  and  cruel  battle 
at  Woodnesburgh  in  Wiltshire,  with  Kenred  the  Mercian,  who  died  the 
year  following  a  lamentable  death : }|  for  as  he  sat  one  day  feasting  with  his 
nobles,  suddenly  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,  he  expired  in  despair,  as 
Boniface  archbishop  of  Mentz,  an  Englishman,  who  taxes  him  for  a  defiler 
of  nuns,  writes  by  way  of  caution  to  Ethelbald  his  next  of  kin,  who  suc 
ceeded  him.  Osred  also  a  young  Northumbrian  king,  slain  by  his  kindred 
in  the  eleventh  of  his  reign  for  his  vicious  life  and  incest  committed  with 
nuns,  w7as  by  Kenred  succeeded  and  avenged ;  he  reigning  two  years  left 
Osric  in  his  room.  In  whose  seventh  year,§§  if  Beda  calculate  right,  Victred 
king  of  Kent  deceased,  having  reigned  thirty-four  years,  and  some  part  of 
them  with  Suebbard,  as  Beda  testifies.  |j  ||  He  left  behind  him  three  sons, 
Ethelbert,  Eadbert,  and  Alric  his  heirs.  Three  years  after  which,1I1I 
appeared  two  comets  about  the  sun,  terrible  to  behold;  the  one  be 
fore  him  in  the  morning,  the  other  after  him  in  the  evening,  for  the  space 
of  two  weeks  in  January,  bending  their  blaze  toward  the  north ;  at  which 
time  the  Saracens  furiously  invaded  France,  but  were  expelled  soon  after 
with  great  overthrow.  The  same  year  in  Northumberland,  Osric,  dying  or 
slain,  adopted  Kelwulf  the  brother  of  Kenred  his  successor,  to  whom  Beda 
dedicates  his  story;***  but  writes  this  only  of  him,  that  the  beginning  and 
the  process  of  his  reign  met  with  many  adverse  commotions,  whereof  the 
event  was  then  doubtfully  expected. 

Meanwhile  Ina,  seven  years  before  having  slain  Kenwulf,  to  whom  Flo- 
rent  gives  the  addition  of  Clito,  given  usually  to  none  but  of  the  blood  royal, 
and  the  fourth  year  after  overthrown  and  slain  Albright  another  Clito, 
driven  from  Taunton  to  the  South-Saxons  for  aid,  vanquished  also  the 
East- Angles  in  more  than  one  battle,  as  Malmsbury  writes,  but  not  the  year; 
whether  to  expiate  so  much  blood,  or  infected  with  the  contagious  humour 
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of  those  times,  Malmsbury  saith,  at  the  persuasion  of  Ethelburga  his  wife, 
went  to  Rome,  and  there  ended  his  days;  yet  this  praise  left  behind  him, 
to  have  made  good  laws,  the  first  of  Saxon  that  remain  extant  to  this  day, 
and  to  his  kinsmen  Edelard  bequeathed  the  crown,  no  less  than  the  whole 
monarchy  of  England  and  Wales.  For  Ina,  if  we  believe  a  digression  in 
the  laws  of  Edward  confessor,  was  the  first  king  crowned  of  English  and 
British,  since  the  Saxons'  entrance ;  of  the  British  by  means  of  his  second 
wife,  some  way  related  to  Cadwallader  last  king  of  Wales,  which  I  had  not 
noted,  being  unlikely,  but  for  the  place  where  I  found  it. 

After  Ina,*  by  a  surer  author,  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia  commanded  all 
the  provinces  on  this  side  Humber,  with  their  kings :  the  Picts  were  in 
league  with  the  English,  the  Scots  peaceable  within  their  bounds,  and  of 
the  Britons  part  were  in  their  own  government,  part  subject  to  the  English. 
In  which  peaceful  state  of  the  land,  many  in  Northumberland,  both  nobles 
and  commons,  laying  aside  the  exercise  of  arms,  betook  them  to  the  cloister : 
and  not  content  so  to  do  at  home,  many  in  the  days  of  Ina,  clerks  and  laics, 
men  and  women,  hasting  to  Rome  in  herds,  thought  themselves  no  where 
sure  of  eternal  life  till  they  were  cloistered  there.  Thus  representing  the 
state  of  things  in  this  island,  Beda  surceased  to  write.  Out  of  whom  chiefly 
has  been  gathered,  since  the  Saxons'  arrival,  such  as  hath  been  delivered, 
a  scattered  story  picked  out  here  and  there,  with  some  trouble  and  tedious 
work,  from  among  his  many  legends  of  visions  and  miracles ;  toward  the 
latter  end  so  bare  of  civil  matters,  as  what  can  be  thence  collected  may 
seem  a  calendar  rather  than  a  history,  taken  up  for  the  most  part  with  suc 
cession  of  kings,  and  computation  of  years,  yet  those  hard  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  Saxon  annals.  Their  actions  we  read  of  were  most  commonly 
wars,  but  for  what  cause  waged,  or  by  what  councils  carried  on,  no  care 
was  had  to  let  us  know ;  whereby  their  strength  and  violence  we  understand, 
of  their  wisdom,  reason,  or  justice,  little  or  nothing,  the  rest  superstition  and 
monastical  affectation ;  kings  one  after  another  leaving  their  kingly  charge, 
to  run  their  heads  fondly  into  a  monk's  cowl ;  which  leaves  us  uncertain 
whether  Beda  was  wanting  to  his  matter,  or  his  matter  to  him.  Yet  from 
hence  to  the  Danish  invasion  it  will  be  worse  with  us,  destitute  of  Beda. 
Left  only  to  obscure  and  and  blockish  chronicles;  whom  Malmsbury,  and 
Huntingdon,  (for  neither  they  nor  we  had  better  authors  of  those  times,) 
ambitious  to  adorn  the  history,  make  no  scruple  ofttimes,  I  doubt,  to  inter 
line  with  conjectures  and  surmises  of  their  own ;  them  rather  than  imitate, 
I  shall  choose  to  represent  the  truth  naked,  though  as  lean  as  a  plain  journal. 
Yet  William  of  Malmsbury  must  be  acknowledged,  both  for  style  and  judg 
ment,  to  be  by  far  the  best  writer  of  them  all :  but  what  labour  is  to  be  en 
dured  turning  over  volumes  of  rubbish  in  the  rest,  Florence  of  Worcester, 
Huntingdon,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Hoveden,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and 
many  others  of  obscurer  note,  with  all  their  monachisms,  is  a  penance  to 
think.  Yet  these  are  our  only  registers,  transcribers  one  after  another  for 
the  most  part,  and  sometimes  worthy  enough  for  the  things  they  register. 
This  travail,  rather  than  not  know  at  once  what  may  be  known  of  our  an 
cient  story,  sifted  from  fables  and  impertinences,  I  voluntarily  undergo ; 
and  to  save  others,  if  they  please,  the  like  unpleasing  labour ;  except  those 
who  take  pleasure  to  be  all  their  lifetime  raking  the  foundations  of  old  ab 
beys  and  cathedrals.  But  to  my  task  now  as  it  befalls.  In  the  year  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-three,!  on  the  eighteenth  kalends  of  September,  was  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  about  the  third  hour  of  day,  obscuring  almost  his  whole 
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orb  as  with  a  black  shield.  Ethelbald  of  Mercia*  besieged  and  took  the 
castle  or  town  of  Somerton :  and  two  years  after,f  Beda  our  historian  died, 
some  say  the  year  before.  Kelwulf  in  Northumberland  three  years  after,! 
became  monk  in  Lindisfarne,  yet  none  of  the  severest,  for  he  brought  those 
monks  from  milk  and  water  to  wine  and  ale ;  in  which  doctrine  no  doubt 
but  they  were  soon  docile,  and  well  might,  for  Kelwulf  brought  with  him 
good  provision,  great  treasure  and  revenues  of  land,  recited  by  Simeon,  yet 
all  under  pretence  of  following  (I  use  the  author's  words)  poor  Christ,  by 
voluntary  poverty:  no  marvel  then  if  such  applause  were  given  by  monkish 
writers  to  kings  turning  monks,  and  much  cunning  perhaps  used  to  allure 
them.  To  Eadbert  his  uncle's  son,  he  left  the  kingdom,  whose  brother 
Ecbert,  archbishop  of  York,  built  a  library  there. 

But  two  years  after,§  while  Eadbert  was  busied  in  war  against  the  Picts, 
Ethelbald  the  Mercian,  by  foul  fraud,  assaulted  part  of  Northumberland  in 
his  absence,  as  the  supplement  to  Beda's  epitome  records.  In  the  West- 
Saxons,  Edelard,  who  succeeded  Ina,  having  been  much  molested  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  with  the  rebellion  of  Oswald  his  kinsman,  who  con 
tended  with  him  for  the  right  of  succession,  overcoming  at  last  those  trou 
bles,  died  in  peace  seven  hundred  and  forty-one,  ||  leaving  Cuthred  one  of 
the  same  lineage  to  succeed  him ;  who  at  first  had  much  war  with  Ethel- 
bald  the  Mercian,  and  various  success,  but  joining  with  him  in  league  two 
years  after,1I  made  war  on  the  Welsh ;  Huntingdon  doubts  not  to  give 
them  a  great  victory.  And  Simeon**  reports  another  battle  fought  between 
Britons  and  Picts  the  year  ensuing.  Nor  was  the  kingdom  of  East-Saxons 
drawing  to  a  period,  for  Sigeard  and  Senfred  the  sons  of  Sebbi  having 
reigned  a  while,  and  after  them  young  OfFa,  who  soon  quitted  his  kingdom 
to  go  to  Rome  with  Kenred,  as  hath  been  said,  the  government  was  con 
ferred  on  Selred  son  of  Sigebert  the  Good,  who  having  ruled  thirty-eight 
years, ff  came  to  a  violent  death  ;  how  or  wherefore,  is  not  set  down.  After 
whom  Swithred  was  the  last  king,  driven  out  by  Ecbert  the  West-Saxon : 
but  London,  with  countries  adjacent,  obeyed  the  Mercians  till  they  also 
\vere  dissolved.  Cuthred  had  now  reigned  about  nine  years,^  when  Kinric 
his  son,  a  valiant  young  prince,  was  in  a  military  tumult  slain  by  his  own. 
soldiers. 

The  same  year  Eadbert  dying  in  Kent,  his  brother  Edilbert  reigned  in  his 
stead.  But  after  two  years,§§  the  other  Eadbert  in  Northumberland,  whose 
war  with  the  Picts  hath  been  above  mentioned,  made  now  such  progress 
there,  as  to  subdue  Kyle,  so  saith  the  auctarie  of  Bede,  and  other  countries 
thereabout  to  his  dominion  ;  while  Cuthred  the  West- Saxon  had  a  fight  with 
Ethelhun,  one  of  his  nobles,  a  stout  warrior,  envied  by  him  in  some  matter 
of  the  commonwealth,  ||  ||  as  far  as  by  the  Latin  of  Ethelwerd  can  be  under 
stood,  (others  interpret  it  sedition,)  and  with  much  ado  overcoming,  took 
Ethelhun  for  his  valour  into  favour,  by  whom  faithfully  served  in  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  of  his  reign,  he  encountered  in  a  set  battle  with  Ethelbald  the 
Mercian  at  Beorford,  now  Burford  in  Oxfordshire, HU  one  year  after  against 
the  Welsh,  which  was  the  last  but  one  of  his  life.  Huntingdon,  as  his  man 
ner  is  to  comment  upon  the  annal  text,  makes  a  terrible  description  of  that 
fight  between  Cuthred  and  Ethelbald,  and  the  prowess  of  Ethelhun,  at 
Beorford,  but  so  affectedly,  and  therefore  suspiciously,  that  I  hold  it  not 
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worth  rehearsal ;  and  both  in  that  and  the  latter  conflict  gives  victory  to 
Guthred;  after  whom  Sigebert,*  uncertain  by  what  right,  his  kinsman, 
saith  Florent,  stepped  into  the  throne,  whom,  hated  for  his  cruelty  and 
other  evil  doings,  K|nwulf,  joining  with  most  of  the  nobility,  dispossessed 
of  all  but  Hamshire ;  that  province  he  lost  also  within  a  year,f  together 
with  the  love  of  all  those  who  till  then  remained  his  adherents,  by  slaying 
Cumbran,  one  of  his  chief  captains,  who  for  a  long  time  had  faithfully 
served,  and  now  dissuaded  him  from  incensing  the  people  by  such  tyran 
nical  practices.  Thence  flying  for  safety  into  Andrew's  wood,J  forsaken 
of  all,  he  was  at  length  slain  by  the  swineherd  of  Cumbran  in  revenge  of 
his  master,  and  Kinwulf,  who  had  undoubted  right  to  the  crown,  joyfully 
saluted  king.  The  next  year  Eadbert  the  Northumbrian, §  joining  forces 
with  Unust  king  of  the  Picts,  as  Simeon  writes,  besieged  and  took  by  sur 
render  the  city  of  Alcluith,  now  Dunbritton  in  Lennox,  from  the  Britons  of 
Cumberland  ;  and  ten  days  after,  ||  the  whole  army  perished  about  Niwan- 
birig,  but  to  tell  us  how,  he  forgets.  In  Mercia,  Ethelbald  was  slain  at  a 
place  called  Secandune,  now  Seckington  in  Warwickshire,  the  year  follow 
ing^  in  a  bloody  fight  against  Cuthred,  as  Huntingdon  surmises,  but 
Cuthred  was  dead  two  ojc  three  years  before  ;  others  write  him  murdered  in 
the  night  by  his  own  guard,  and  the  treason,  as  some  say,  of  Beornred, 
who  succeeded  him ;  but  ere  many  months  was  defeated  and  slain  by  OfFa. 
Yet  Ethelbald  seems  not  without  cause,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign, 
to  have  fallen  by  a  violent  death ;  not  shaming,  on  the  vain  confidence  of 
his  many  alms,  to  commit  uncleanness  with  consecrated  nuns,  besides  laic 
adulteries,  as  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  in  a  letter  taxes  him  and  his  prede 
cessor,  and  that  by  his  example  most  of  his  peers  did  the  like ;  which  adul 
terous  doings  he  foretold  him  were  likely  to  produce  a  slothful  offspring, 
good  for  nothing  but  to  be  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom,  as  it  fell  out  not  long 
after.**  The  next  year  Osmund,  according  to  Florence,  ruling  the  South- 
Saxons,  and  Swithred  the  East,  Eadbert  in  Northumberland,  following  the 
steps  of  his- predecessor,  got  him  into  a  monk's  hood ;  the  more  to  be  won 
dered,  that  having  reigned  worthily  twenty-one  years,|f  with  the  love  and 
high  estimation  of  all,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  still  able  to  govern,  and 
much  entreated  by  the  kings  his  neighbours,  not  to  lay  down  his  charge ; 
with  offer  on  that  condition  to  yield  up  to  him  part  of  their  own  dominion, 
he  could  not  be  moved  from  his  resolution,  but  relinquished  his  regal  office 
to  Oswulf  his  son  ;  who  at  the  year'sJJ  end,  though  without  just  cause,  was 
slain  by  his  own  servants.  And  the  year  after  died  Ethelbert,  son  of  Vic- 
tred,  the  second  of  that  name  in  Kent. 

Afjpr  Oswulf,  Ethelwald,  otherwise  called  Mollo,  was  set  up  king ;  who 
in  his  third  year§§  had  a  great  battle  at  Eldune,  by  Melros,  slew  Oswin  a 
great  lord,  rebelling,  and  gained  the  victory.  But  the  third  year  after||||  fell 
by  the  treachery  of  Alcred,  who  assumed  his  place.  The  fourth  year  after 
which,  1ffl  Cataracta  an  ancient  and  fair  city  in  Yorkshire,  was  burnt  by 
Arned  a  certain  tyrant;  who  the  same  year  came  to  like  end.  And  after 
five  years  more,***  Alcred  the  king,  deposed  and  forsaken  by  all  his  people, 
fled  with  a  few,  first  to  Bebba,  a  strong  city  of  those  parts,  thence  to  Kinot, 
king  of  the  Picts.  Ethelred,  the  son  of  Mollo,  was  crowned  in  his  stead. 
Meanwhile  OfTa  the  Mercian,  growing  powerful,  had  subdued  a  neighbour- 
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ing  people  by  Simeon,  called  Hastings ;  and  fought  successfully  this  year 
with  Alric  king  of  Kent,  at  a  place  called  Occanford :  the  annals  also  speak 
of  wondrous  serpents  then  seen  in  Sussex.  Nor  had  Kinwulf  the  West- 
Saxon  given  small  proof  of  his  valour  in  several  battles  against  the  Welsh 
heretofore ;  but  this  year  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five,*  meeting  with 
OfFa,  at  a  place  called  Besington,  was  put  to  the  worse,  and  Offa  won  the 
town  for  which  they  contended.  In  Northumberland,!  Ethelred  having 
caused  three  of  his  nobles,  Aldulf,  Kinwulf,  and  Ecca,  treacherously  to  be 
slain  by  two  other  peers,  was  himself  the1  next  year  driven  into  banishment, 
Elfwald  the  son  of  Oswulf  succeeding  in  his  place,  yet  not  without  civil 
broils ;  for  in  his  second  year|  Osbald  and  Athelheard,  two  noblemen, 
raising  forces  against  him,  routed  Bearne  his  general,  and  pursuing  burnt 
him  at  a  place  called  Seletune. 

)  I  am  sensible  how  wearisome  it  may  likely  be,  to  read  of  so  many  bare 
and  reasonless  actions,  so  many  names  of  kings,  one  after  another,  acting 
little  more  than  mute  persons  in  a  scene  :  what  would  it  be  to  have  inserted 
the  long  bead-roll  of  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  abbesses,  and  the^r  do 
ings,  neither  to  religion  profitable,  nor  to  morality,  swelling  my  authors  each 
to  a  voluminous  body,  by  me  studiously  omitted  ;  and  left  as  their  propriety 
who  have  a  mind  to  write  the  ecclesiastical  matters  of  those  ages  ?  Neither 
do  I  care  to  wrinkle  the  smoothness  of  history  with  rugged  names  of  places 
unknown,  better  harped  at  in  Camden  and  other  chorographers.  Six 
years§  therefore  passed  over  in  silence,  as  wholly  of  such  argument,  bring 
us  to  relate  next  the  unfortunate  end  of  Kinwulf  the  West-Saxon ;  who 
having  laudably  reigned  about  thirty-one  years,  yet  suspecting  that  Kine- 
ard,  brother  of  Sigebert  the  former  king,  intended  to  usurp  the  crown  after 
his  decease,  or  revenge  his  brother's  expulsion,  had  commanded  him  into 
banishment: ||  but  he  lurking  here  and  there  on  the  borders  with  a  small 
company,  having  had  intelligence  that  Kinwulf  was  in  the  country  there 
about,  at  Merantun,  or  Merton  in  Surrey,  at  the  house  of  a  woman  whom 
he  loved,  went  by  night  and  beset  the  place.  Kinwulf,  over  confident 
either  of  his  royal  presence,  or  personal  valour,  issuing  forth  with  a  few 
about  him,  runs  fiercely  at  Kineard,  and  wounds  him  sore ;  but  by  his  fol 
lowers  hemmed  in,  is  killed  among  them.  The  report  of  so  great  an  acci 
dent  soon  running  to  a  place  not  far  off,  where  many  more  attendants 
awaited  the  king's  return,  Osric  and  Wifert,  two  earls,  hasted  with  a  great 
number  to  the  house,  where  Kineard  and  his  fellows  yet  remained.  He 
seeing  himself  surrounded,  with  fair  words  and  promises  of  great  gifts  at 
tempted  to  appease  them ;  but  those  rejected  with  disdain,  fights  it  out  to 
the  last,  and  is  slain  with  all  but  one  or  two  of  his  retinue,  which  were  nigh 
a  hundred.  Kinwulf  was  succeeded  by  Birthric,  being  both  descended  of 
Kerdic  the  founder  of  that  kingdom. H 

Not  better  was  the  end  of  Elfwald  in  Northumberland,  two  years  after 
.  slain  miserably  by  the  conspiracy  of  Siggan,  one  of  his  nobles,  others  say 
of  the  whole  people  at  Scilcester  by  the  Roman  wall ;  yet  undeservedly,  as 
his  sepulchre  at  Hagustald,  now  Hexam  upon  Tine,  and  some  miracles 
there  said  to  be  done,**  are  alleged  to  witness,  and  Siggan  five  years  after 
laid  violent  hands  on  himself.ft  Osred  son  of  Alcred  advanced  into  the 
room  of  Elfwald,  and  within  one  year  driven  out,  left  his  seat  vacant  to 
Ethelred  son  of  Mollo,  who  after  ten  years  of  banishment|J  (imprisonment, 
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saith  Alcuin)  had  the  sceptre  put  again  into  his  hand.  The  third  year  of 
Birthric  king  of  West-Saxons,  gave  beginning  from  abroad  to  a  new  and 
fatal  revolution  of  calamity  on  this  land.  For  three  Danish  ships,  the  first 
that  had  been  seen  here  of  that  nation,  arriving  in  the  west ;  to  visit  these, 
as  was  supposed  foreign  merchants,  the  king's  gatherer  of  customs  taking 
horse  from  Dorchester,  found  them  spies  and  enemies.  For  being  com 
manded  to  come  and  give  account  of  their  lading  at  the  king's  custom 
house,  they  slew  him,  and  all  that  came  with  him ;  as  an  earnest  of  the 
many  slaughters,  rapines,  and  hostilities,  which  they  returned  not  long  after 
to  commit  over  all  the  island.*  Of  this  Danish  first  arrival,  and  on  a  sud 
den  worse  than  hostile  aggression,  the  Danish  history  far  otherwise  relates, 
as  if  their  landing  had  been  at  the  mouth  of  Humber,  and  their  spoilful 
march  far  into  the  country ;  though  soon  repelled  by  the  inhabitants,  they 
hasted  back  as  fast  to  their  ships :  but  from  what  cause,  what  reason  of 
state,  what  authority  or  public  council  the  invasion  proceeded,  makes  not 
mention,  and  our  wonder  yet  the  more,  by  telling  us  that  Sigefrid  then  king 
in  Denmark,  and  long  after,  was  a  man  studious  more  of  peace  and  quiet 
than  of  warlike  matters. f  These  therefore  seem  rather  to  have  been  some 
wanderers  at  sea,  who  with  public  commission,  or  without,  through  love  of 
spoil,  or  hatred  of  Christianity,  seeking  booties  on  any  land  of  Christians, 
came  by  chance,  or  weather,  on  this  shore.  The  next  yearj  Osred  in 
Northumberland,  who  driven  out  by  his  nobles  had  given  place  to  Ethel- 
red,  was  taken,  and  forcibly  shaven  a  monk  at  York.  And  the  year  after, § 
Oelf,  and  Oelfwin,  sons  of  Elfwald,  formerly  king,  were  drawn  by  fair  pro 
mises  from  the  principal  church  of  York,  and  after  by  command  of  Ethelred 
cruelly  put  to  death  at  Wonwaldremerej||  a  village  by  the  great  pool  in 
Lancashire,  now  called  Winandermere.  Nor  was  the  third  yearff  less 
bloody ;  for  Osred,  who,  not  liking  a  shaven  crown,  had  desired  banish 
ment  and  obtained  it,  returning  from  the  Isle  of  Man  with  small  forces,  at 
the  secret  but  deceitful  call  of  certain  nobles,  who  by  oath  had  promised 
assist  him,  were  also  taken,  arid  by  Ethelred  dealt  with  in  the  same  mai 
ner:  who,  the  better  to  avouch  his  cruelties,  thereupon  married  Elfled  tto 
daughter  of  Offa ;  for  in  Offa  was  found  as  little  faith  or  mercy.  He  the 
same  year,  having  drawn  to  his  palace  Ethelbrite  king  of  East-Angles,  will 
fair  invitations  to  marry  his  daughter,  caused  him  to  be  there  inhospitabl; 
beheaded,  and  his  kingdom  wrongfully  seized,  by  the  wicked  counsel 
his  wife,  saith  Mat.  Westm.  annexing  thereto  a  long  unlikely  tale.  For 
which  violence  and  bloodshed  to  make  atonement,  with  friars  at  least,  he 
bestows  the  relics  of  St.  Alban  in  a  shrine  of  pearl  and  gold.  Far  worse 
it  fared  the  next  year  with  the  relics  in  Lindisfarne  ;  where  the  Danes  land 
ing  pillaged  that  monastery ;  and  of  friars  killed  some,  carried  away  others 
captive,  sparing  neither  priest  nor  lay:  which  many  strange  thunders  and 
fiery  dragons,  with  other  impressions  in  the  air  seen  frequently  before, 
were  judged  to  foresignify. 

This  year**  Alric  third  son  of  Victred  ended  in  Kent  his  long  reign  of 
thirty-four  years ;  with  him  ended  the  race  of  Hengist:  thenceforth  whom 
soever  wealth  or  faction  advanced  took  on  him  the  name  and  state  of  a 
king.  The  Saxon  annals  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  name  Ealmund 
then  reigning  in  Kent ;  but  that  consists  not  with  the  time  of  Alric,  and  I 
find  him  no  where  else  mentioned.  The  year  following!!  was  remarkable 
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for  the  death  of  OfTa  the  Mercian,  a  strenuous  and  subtlie  king ;  he  had 
much  intercourse  with  Charles  the  Great,  at  first  enmity,  to  the  interdicting 
of  commerce  on  either  side,  at  length  much  amity  and  firm  league,  as  ap 
pears  by  the  letter  of  Charles  himself  yet  extant,  procured  by  Alcuin  a 
learned  and  prudent  man,  though  a  monk,  whom  the  kings  of  England  in 
those  days  had  sent  orator  into  France,  to  maintain  good  correspondence 
between  them  and  Charles  the  Great.  He  granted,  saith  Huntingdon,  a 
perpetual  tribute  to  the  pope  out  of  every  house  in  his  kingdom,*  for 
yielding  perhaps  to  translate  the  primacy  of  Canterbury  to  Litchfield  in  his 
own  dominion.  He  drew  a  trench  of  wondrous  length  between  Mercia 
and  the  British  confines  from  sea  to  sea.  Ecferth  the  son  of  OfFa,  a  prince 
of  great  hope,  who  also  had  been  crowned  nine  years  before  his  father's 
|  decease,  restoring  to  the  church  what  his  father  had  seized  on,  yet  within 
j  four  months  by  a  sickness  ended  his  reign  ;  and  to  Kenulf,  next  in  the  ri°jht 
of  the  same  progeny,  bequeathed  his  kingdom.  Meanwhile  the  Danish 
pirates,  who  still  wasted  Northumberland,  venturing  on  shore  to  spoil  ano 
ther  monastery  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  were  assailed  by  the  English, 
their  chief  captain  slain  on  the  place  ;  then  returning  to  sea,  were  most  of 
them  shipwrecked  ;  others  driven  again  on  shore,  were  put  all  to  the  sword. 
Simeon  attributes  this  their  punishment  to  the  power  of  St.  Cudbert,  of 
fended  with  them  for  rifling  his  convent.  Two  years  after  thisf  died 
Ethelred,  twice  king,  but  not  exempted  at  last  from  the  fate  of  many  of  his 
predecessors,  miserably  slain  by  his  people,  some  say  deservedly,  as  not 
inconscious  with  them  who  trained  Osred  to  his  ruin.  Osbald  a  nobleman 
exalted  to  the  throne,  and,  in  less  than  a  month,  deserted  and  expelled,  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Lindisfarne  by  sea  to  the  Pictish  king,  and  died  an  abbot. 
Eadhulf,  whom  Ethelred  six  years  before  had  commanded  to  be  put  to 
death  at  Rippon,  before  the  abbey-gate,  dead  as  was  supposed,  and  with 
solemn  dirge  carried  into  the  church,  after  midnight  found  there  alive,  I 
read  not  how,  then  banished,  now  recalled,  was  in  York  created  king.  In 
Kent  Ethelbert  or  Pren,  whom  the  annals  call  Eadbright,  (so  different  they 
often  are  one  from  another,  both  in  timing  and  in  naming,)  by  some  means 
having  usurped  regal  power,  after  two  years  reign  contending  with  Kenulf 
the  Mercian,  was  by  him  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  after  out  of  pious  com 
miseration  let  go :  but  not  received  of  his  own,  what  became  of  him 
Malmsbury  leaves  in  doubt.  Simeon  writes,  that  Kenulf  commanded  to 
put  out  his  eyes,  and  lop  off  his  hands ;  but  whether  the  sentence  were 
executed  or  not,  is  left  as  much  in  doubt  by  his  want  of  expression.  The 
second  year  after  this,  they  in  Northumberland,  who  had  conspired  against 
Ethelred, J  now  also  raising  war  against  Eardulf,  under  Wada  their  chief 
captain,  after  much  havoc  on  either  side  at  Langho,  by  Whaley  in  Lanca 
shire,  the  conspirators  at  last  fleeing,  Eardulf  returned  with  victory.  The 
same  year  London,  with  a  great  multitude  of  her  inhabitants,  by  a  sudden 
fire  was  consumed. 

The  year  eight  hundred§  made  way  for  a  great  alteration  in  England, 
uniting  her  seven  kingdoms  into  one,  by  Ecbert  the  famous  West-Saxon  ; 


ordinary  worth  growing  up 
fearing,  and  withal  his  juster  title  to  the  crown,  secretly  sought  his  life, 
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and  Ecbert  perceiving,  fled  to  OfFa,  the  Mercian :  but  he  having  married 
Eadburgh  his  daughter  to  Birthric,  easily  gave  ear  to  his  embassadors 
coming  to  require  Ecbert  :*  he,  again  put  to  his  shifts,  escaped  thence  into 
France  ;  but  after  three  years'  banishment  there,  which  perhaps  contributed 
much  to  his  education,  Charles  the  Great  then  reigning,  he  was  called  over 
by  the  public  voice,  (for  Birthric  was  newly  dead,)  and  with  general 
applause  created  king  of  West-Saxons.  The  same  day  Ethelmund  at 
Kinnersford  passing  over  with  the  Worcestershire  men,  was  met  by  Woel- 
stan  another  nobleman  with  those  of  Wiltshire,  between  whom  happened  a 
great  fray,  wherein  the  Wiltshire  men  overcame,  but  both  dukes  were  slain, 
no  reason  of  their  quarrel  written ;  such  bickerings  to  recount,  met  often  in 
these  our  writers,  what  more  worth  is  it  than  to  chronicle  the  wars  of  kites 
or  crows,  flocking  and  fighting  in  the  air?  The  year  following,!  Eardulf 
the  Northumbrian  leading  forth  an  army  against  Kenwulf  the  Mercian  for 
harbouring  certain  of  his  enemies,  by  the  diligent  mediation  of  other  princes 
and  prelates,  arms  were  laid  aside,  and  amity  soon  sworn  between  them. 
But  Eadburga,!  the  wife  of  Birthric,  a  woman  every  way  wicked,  in  malice 
especially  cruel,  could  not  or  cared  not  to  appease  the  general  hatred  justly 
conceived  against  her ;  accustomed  in  her  husband's  day,  to  accuse  any 
whom  she  spighted  ;§  and  not  prevailing  to  his  ruin,  her  practice  was  by  poi 
son  secretly  to  contrive  his  death.  It  fortuned  that  the  king  her  husband, 
lighting  on  a  cup  which  she  had  tempered,  not  for  him,  but  for  one  of  his 
great  favourites,  whom  she  could  not  harm  by  accusing,  sipped  thereof 
only,  and  in  a  while  after,  still  pining  away,  ended  his  days ;  the  favourite, 
drinking  deeper,  found  speedier  the  operation.  She,  fearing  to  be  ques 
tioned  for  these  facts,  with  what  treasure  she  had,  passed  over  sea  to 
Charles  the  Great,  whom,  with  rich  gifts  coming  to  his  presence,  the  empe 
ror  courtly  received  with  this  pleasant  proposal :  "  Choose,  Eadburga, 
which  of  us  two  thou  wilt,  me  or  my  son,"  (for  his  son  stood  by  him,) 
"  to  be  thy  husband."  She,  no  dissembler  of  what  she  liked  best,  made 
easy  answer:  "  Were  it  in  my  choice,  I  should  choose  of  the  two  your  son 
rather,  as  the  younger  man."  To  whom  the  emperor,  between  jest  and 
earnest,  "  Hadst  thou  chosen  me,  I  had  bestowed  on  thee  my  son ;  but 
since  thou  hast  chosen  him,  thou  shalt  have  neither  him  nor  me."  Never 
theless  he  assigned  her  a  rich  monastery  to  dwell  in  as  an  abbess ;  for  that 
life  it  may  seem  she  chose  next  to  profess :  but  being  awhile  after  detected 
of  unchastity  with  one  of  her  followers,  she  was  commanded  to  depart 
thence  :  from  that  time  wandering  poorly  up  and  down  with  one  servant, 
in  Pavia  a  city  of  Italy,  she  finished  at  last  in  beggary  her  shameful  life. 

In  the  year  eight  hundred  and  five||  Cuthred,  whom  Kenulf  the  Mercian 
had,  instead  of  Pren,  made  king  in  Kent,  having  obscurely  reigned  eight 
years,  deceased.  In  Northumberland,  Eardulf  the  year  following  was 
driven  out  of  his  realm  by  Alfwold,1!  who  reigned  two  years  in  his  room ; 
after  whom  Eandred  son  of  Eardulf  thirty-three  years ;  but  I  see  not  how 
•  this  can  stand  with  the  sequel  of  story  out  of  better  authors :  much  less 
which  Buchanan  relates,  the  year  following,**  of  Achaius  king  of  Scots, 
who  having  reigned  thirty-two  years,  and  dying  in  eight  hundred  and 
nine, ft  had  formerly  aided  (but  in  what  year  of  his  reign  tells  not)  Hungus 
king  of  Picts  with  ten  thousand  Scots,  against  Athelstan  a  Saxon  or  Eng 
lishman,  then  wasting  the  Pictish  borders ;  that  Hungus  by  the  aid  of  those 
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Scots,  and  the  help  of  St.  Andrew  their  patron,  in  a  vision  by  night,  and 
the  appearance  of  his  cross  by  day,  routed  the  astonished  English,  and 
slew  Athelstan  in  fight.  Who  this  Athelstan  was,  I  believe  no  man 
knows ;  Buchanan  supposes  him  to  have  been  some  Danish  commander, 
on  whom  king  Alured  or  Alfred  had  bestowed  Northumberland ;  but  of 
this  I  find  no  footstep  in  our  ancient  writers ;  and  if  any  such  thing  were 
done  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  it  must  be  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  after: 
this  Athelstan  therefore,  and  this  great  overthrow,  seems  rather  to  have 
been  the  fancy  of  some  legend  than  any  warrantable  record.  Meanwhile 
Ecbert*  having  with  much  prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  a  work  of  more 
than  one  year,  established  his  kingdom  and  himself  in  the  affections  of  his 
people,  turns  his  first  enterprise  against  the  Britons,  both  them  of  Cornwall 
and  those  beyond  Severn,  subduing  both.  In  Mercia,  Kenulf,  the  sixth 
year  after,  f  having  reigned  with  great  praise  of  his  religious  mind  and  vir 
tues  both  in  peace  and  war,  deceased.  His  son  Kenelm,  a  child  of  seven 
years,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  elder  sister  Quendrid :  who,  with 
a  female  ambition  aspiring  to  the  crown,  hired  one  who  had  the  charge  of 
his  nurture  to  murder  him,  led  into  a  woody  place  upon  pretence  of  hunting. 
The  murder,!  as  is  reported,  was  miraculously  revealed ;  but  to  tell  how, 
by  a  dove  dropping  a  written  note  on  the  altar  at  Rome,  is  a  long  story, 
told,  though  out  of  order,  by  Malmsbury,  and  under  the  year  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-one  by  Mat.  West.,  where  I  leave  it  to  be  sought  by  such  as 
are  more  credulous  than  I  wish  my  readers.  Only  the  note  was  to  this 
purpose : 

Low  in  a  mead  of  kine  under  a  thorn, 

Of  head  bereft,  lieth  poor  Kenelm  kingborn. 

Keolwulf,  the  brother  of  Kenulf,  after  one  year's  reign,  was  driven  out  by 
one  Bernulf  an  usurper  ;§  who  in  his  third  year,||  uncertain  whether  in 
vading  or  invaded,  was  by  Ecbert,  though  with  great  loss  on  both  sides, 
overthrown  and  put  to  flight  at  Ellandune  or  Wilton :  yet  Malmsbury  ac 
counts  this  battle  fought  in  eight  hundred  and  six ;  a  wide  difference,  but 
frequently  found  in  their  computations.  Bernulf  thence  retiring  to  the 
East- Angles,  as  part  of  his  dominion  by  the  late  seizure  of  Offa,  was  by 
them  met  in  the  field  and  slain :  but  they,  doubting  what  the  Mercians 
might  do  in  revenge  hereof,  forthwith  yielded  themselves  both  king  and 
people  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ecbert.  As  for  the  kings  of  East-Angles,  our 
annals  mention  them  not  since  Ethelwald ;  him  succeeded  his  brother's 
sons,H  as  we  find  in  Malmsbury,  Aldulf  (a  good  king,  well  acquainted  with 
Bede)  and  Elwold  who  left  the  kingdom  to  Beorn,  he  to  Ethelred  the 
father  of  Ethelbrite,  whom  Offa  perfidiously  put  to  death. 

Simeon  and  Hoveden,  in  the  year  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  write 
that  Elfwald  king  of  East-Angles  dying,  Humbeanna  and  Albert  shared  the 
kingdom  between  them ;  but  where  to  insert  this  among  the  former  succes 
sions  is  not  easy,  nor  much  material :  after  Ethelbrite,  none  is  named  of 
that  kingdom  till  their  submitting  now  to  Ecbert :  he  from  this  victory 
against  Bernulf  sent  part  of  his  army  under  Ethelwulf  his  son,  with  Alstan 
bishop  of  Shirburn,  and  Wulfred  a  chief  commander,  into  Kent.  Who, 
finding  Baldred  there  reigning  in  his  eighteenth  year,  overcame  and  drove 
him  over  the  Thames ;  whereupon  all  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  lastly 
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Essex,  with  her  king  Swithred,  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Ecbert. 
Neither  were  these  all  his  exploits  of  this  year ;  the  first  in  order  set  down 
in  Saxon  annals  being  his  fight  against  the  Devonshire  Welsh,  at  a  place 
called  Gafulford,  now  Camelford  in  Cornwall. 

Ludiken  the  Mercian,*  after  two  years  preparing  to  avenge  Bernulf 
his  kinsman  on  the  East- Angles,  was  by  them  with  his  five  consuls,  as  the 
annals  call  them,  surprised  and  put  to  the  sword  :  and  Withlaf  his  successor 
first  vanquished,  then  upon  submission,  with  all  Mercia,  made  tributary  to 
Ecbert.  Meanwhile  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  of  itself  was  fallen  to 
shivers  ;  their  kings  one  after  another  so  often  slain  by  the  people,  no  man 
daring,  though  never  so  ambitious,  to  take  up  the  sceptre,  which  many  had 
found  so  hot,  (the  only  effectual  cure  of  ambition  that  I  have  read,)  for  the 
space  of  thirty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Ethelred  son  of  Mollo,  as 
Malrnsbury  writes,  there  was  no  king :  many  noblemen  and  prelates  were 
fled  the  country.  Which  misrule  among  them  the  Danes  having  under 
stood,  ofttimes  from  their  ships  entering  far  into  the  land,  infested  those 
parts  with  wide  depopulation,  wasting  towns,  churches,  and  monasteries, 
for  they  were  yet  heathen :  the  Lent  before  whose  coming,  on  the  north  side 
of  St.  Peter's  church  in  York  was  seen  from  the  roof  to  rain  blood.  The 
causes  of  these  calamities,  and  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom,  Alcuin,  a  learned 
monk  living  in  those  days,  attributes  in  several  epistles,  and  well  may,  to 
the  general  ignorance  and  decay  of  learning,  which  crept  in  among  them 
after  the  death  of  Beda,  and  of  Ecbert  the  archbishop ;  their  neglect  of 
breeding  up  youth  in  the  Scriptures,  the  spruce  and  gay  apparel  of  their 
priests  and  nuns,  discovering  their  vain  and  wanton  minds.  Examples 
are  also  read,  even  in  Beda's  days,  of  their  wanton  deeds ;  thence  altars 
defiled  with  perjuries,  cloisters  violated  with  adulteries,  the  land  polluted 
with  the  blood  of  their  princes,  civil  dissensions  among  the  people  ;  and 
finally,  all  the  same  vices  which  Gildas  alleged  of  old  to  have  ruined  the 
Britons.  In  this  estate  Ecbert,  who  had  now  conquered  all  the  -south,  find 
ing  them  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,!  (for  he  was  marched 
thither  with  an  army  to  complete  his  conquest  of  the  whole  island,)  no 
wonder  if  they  submitted  themselves  to  the  yoke  without  resistance,  Ean- 
dred  their  king  becoming  tributary.  Thence  turning  his  forces  the  year| 
following  he  subdued  more  thoroughly  what  remained  of  North- Wales. 


THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 

THE  sum  of  things  in  this  island,  or  the  best  part  thereof,  reduced  now 
under  the  power  of  one  man,  and  him  one  of  the  worthiest,  which,  as  far 
as  can  be  found  in  good  authors,  was  by  none  attained  at  any  time  here  be 
fore,  unless  in  fables ;  men  might  with  some  reason  have  expected  from 
such  union  peace  and  plenty,  greatness,  and  the  flourishing  of  all  estates 
and  degrees :  but  far  the  contrary  fell  out  soon  after ;  invasion,  spoil,  deso 
lation,  slaughter  of  many,  slavery  of  the  rest,  by  the  forcible  landing  of  a 
fierce  nation ;  Danes  commonly  called,  and  sometimes  Dacians  by  others, 
the  same  with  Normans ;  as  barbarous  as  the  Saxons  themselves  were  at 
first  reputed,  and  much  more :  for  the  Saxons  first  invited  came  hither  to 
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dwell ;  tbese  unsent  for,  unprovoked,  came  only  to  destroy.*  But  if  the 
Saxons,  as  is  above  related,  came  most  of  them  from  Jutland  and  Anglen, 
a  part  of  Denmark,  as  Danish  "writers  affirm,  and  that  Danes  and  Normans 
are  the  same ;  then  in  this  invasion,  Danes  drove  out  Danes,  their  own 
posterity.  And  Normans  afterwards  none  but  ancienter  Normans,  f  Which 
invasion  perhaps,  had  the  heptarchy  stood,  divided  as  it  was,  had  either 
not  been  attempted,  or  not  uneasily  resisted  ;  while  each  prince  and  people, 
excited  by  their  nearest  concernments,  had  more  industriously  defended 
their  awn  bounds,  than  depending  on  the  neglect  of  a  deputed  governor, 
sent  ofttimes  from  the  remote  residence  of  a  secure  monarch.  Though  as 
it  fell  out  in  those  troubles,  the  lesser  kingdoms  revolting  from  the  West- 
Saxon  yoke,  and  not  aiding  each  other,  too  much  concerned  for  their  own 
safety,  it  came  to  no  better  pass ;  while  severally  they  sought  to  repel  the 
danger  nigh  at  hand,  rather  than  jointly  to  prevent  it  far  off.  But  when 
God  hath  decreed  servitude  on  a  sinful  nation,  fitted  by  their  own  vices  for 
110  condition  but  servile,  all  estates  of  government  are  alike  unable  to  avoid 
it.  God  hath  purposed  to  punish  our  instrumental  punishers,  though  now 
Christians,  by  other  heathen,  according  to  his  divine  retaliation ;  invasion 
-for  invasion,  spoil  for  spoil,  destruction  for  destruction.  The  Saxons  were 
now  full  as  wicked  as  the  Britons  were  at  their  arrival,  broken  with  luxury 
and  sloth,  either  secular  or  superstitious ;  for  laying  aside  the  exercise  of 
arms,  and  the  study  of  all  virtuous  knowledge,  some  betook  them  to  over- 
worldly  ox  vicious  practice,  others  to  religious  idleness  and  solitude,  which 
brought  forth  nothing  but  vain  and  delusive  visions ;  easily  perceived  such 
by  their  commanding  of  things,  either  not  belonging  to  the  gospel,  or  ut 
terly  forbidden,  ceremonies,  relics,  monasteries,  masses,  idols ;  add  to  these 
ostentation  of  alms,  got  ofttimes  by  rapine  and  oppression,  or  intermixed 
with  violent  and  lustful  deeds,  sometimes  prodigally  bestowed  as  the  expi 
ation  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  What  longer  suffering  could  there  be,  when 
religion  itself  grew  so  void  of  sincerity,  and  the  greatest  shows  of  purity 
were  impured  ? 

EGBERT. 

EGBERT  in  full  height  of  glory,  having  now  enjoyed  his  conquest  seven 
peaceful  years,  his  victorious  army  long  since  disbanded,  and  the  exercise 
of  arms  perhaps  laid  aside  ;  the  more  was  found  unprovided  against  a  sud 
den  storm  of  Danes  from  the  sea,  who  landing  in  the  thirty-second:):  of  his 
reign,  wasted  Shepey  in  Kent.  Ecbert  the  next  year,§  gathering  an  army, 
for  he  had  heard  of  their  arrival  in  thirty-five  ships,  gave  them  battle  by  the 
river  Carr  in  Dorsetshire ;  the  event  whereof  was,  that  the  Danes  kept  their 
ground,  and  encamped  where  the  field  was  fought ;  two  Saxon  leaders, 
Dudda  and  Osmund,  and  two  bishops,  as  some  say,  were  there  slain.  This 
was  the  only  check  of  fortune  we  read  of,  that  Ecbert  in  all  his  time  re 
ceived.  For  the  Danes  returning  two  years  after  ||  with  a  great  navy,  and 
joining  forces  with  the  Cornish,  who  had  entered  league  with  them,  were 
overthrown  and  put  to  flight.  Of  these  invasions  against  Ecbert  the  Danish 
history  is  not  silent ;  whether  out  of  their  own  records  or  ours  may  be  justly 
doubted :  for  of  these  times  at  home  I  find  them  in  much  uncertainty,  and 
beholden  rather  to  outlandish  chronicles,  than  any  records  of  their  own. 
The  victor  Ecbert,  as  one  who  had  done  enough,  seasonably  now,  after 
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prosperous  success,  the  next  year*  with  glory  ended  his  days,  and  was  bu 
ried  at  Winchester. 

ETHELWOLF. 

ETHELWOLF  the  son  of  Ecbert  succeeded,  by  Malmsbury  described  a 
man  of  mild  nature,  not  inclined  to  war,  or  delighted  with  much  dominion ; 
that  therefore  contented  with  the  ancient  West-Saxon  bounds,  he  gave  to 
Ethelstan  his  brother,  or  son,  as  some  write,  the  kingdom  of  Kent  and  Es 
sex.  But  the  Saxon  annalist,!  whose  authority  is  elder,  saith  plainly,  that 
both  these  countries  and  Sussex  were  bequeathed  to  Ethelstan  by  Ecbert 
his  father.  The  unwarlike  disposition  of  Ethelwolf  gave  encouragement 
no  doubt,  and  easier  entrance  to  the  Danes,  who  came  again  the  next  year 
with  thirty-three  ships  ;J  but  Wulfherd,  one  of  the  king's  chief  captains, 
drove  them  back  at  Southampton  with  great  slaughter ;  himself  dying  the 
same  year,  of  age,  as  I  suppose,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Ecbert's 
old  commanders,  who  was  sent  with  Ethelwolf  to  subdue  Kent.  Ethel- 
helm,  another  of  the  king's  captains,  with  the  Dorsetshire  men,  had  at  first 
like  success  against  the  Danes  at  Portsmouth  ;  but  they  reinforcing  stood 
their  ground,  and  put  the  English  to  rout.  Worse  was  the  success  of  earl 
Herebert  at  a  place  called  Mereswar,  slain  with  the  most  part  of  his  army. 

The  year  following§  in  Lindsey  also,  East-Angles,  and  Kent,  much  mis 
chief  was  done  by  their  landing;  where  the  next  year,||  emboldened  by 
success,  they  came  on  as  far  as  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  London  itself, 
with  no  less  cruel  hostility :  and  giving  no  respite  to  the  peaceable  mind 
of  Ethelwolf,  they  yet  returned  with  the  next  yearfl  in  thirty-five  ships, 
fought  with  him,  as  before  with  his  father  at  the  river  Carr,  and  made  good 
their  ground.  In  Northumberland,  Eandred  the  tributary  king  deceasing, 
left  the  same  tenure  to  his  son  Ethelred,  driven  out  in  his  fourth  year,**  and 
succeeded  by  Readwulf,  who  soon  after  his  coronation  hasting  forth  to  bat 
tle  against  the  Danes  at  Alvetheli,  fell  with  the  most  part  of  his  army  ;  and 
Ethelred,  like  in  fortune  to  the  former  Ethelred,  was  re-exalted  to  his  seat. 
And,  to  be  yet  further  like  him  in  fate,  was  slain  the  fourth  year  after.  Os- 
bert  succeeded  in  his  room.  But  more  southerly,  the  Danes  next  yearff 
after  met  with  some  stop  in  the  full  course  of  their  outrageous  insolencies. 
For  Earnulf  with  the  men  of  Somerset,  Alstan  the  bishop,  and  Osric  with 
those  of  Dorsetshire,  setting  upon  them  at  the  river's  mouth  of  Pedridan, 
slaughtered  them  in  great  numbers,  and  obtained  a  just  victory.  This  re 
pulse  quelled  them,  for  aught  we  hear,  the  space  of  six  years  ;JJ  then  also 
renewing  their  invasion  with  little  better  success.  For  Keorle  an  earl, 
aided  with  the  forces  of  Devonshire,  assaulted  and  overthrew  them  at  Wig- 
ganbeorch  with  great  destruction :  as  prosperously  were  they  fought  the 
same  year  at  Sandwich,  by  king  Ethelstan,  and  Ealker  his  general,  their 
great  army  defeated,  arid  nine  of  their  ships  taken,  the  rest  driven  off;  how 
ever  to  ride  out  the  winter  on  that  shore,  Asser  saith,  they  then  first  win 
tered  in  Shepey  isle.  Hard  it  is,  through  the  bad  expression  of  these  wri 
ters,  to  define  this  fight,  whether  by  sea  or  land  ;  Hoveden  terms  it  a  sea- 
fight.  Nevertheles  with  fifty  ships  (Asser  and  others  add  three  hundred) 
they  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,§§  and  made  excursions  as  far  as 
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Canterbury  and  London,  and  as  Ethelwerd  writes,  destroyed  both  ;  of  Lon- 
lon,  Asser  signifies  only  that  they  pillaged  it.     Bertulf  also,  the  Mercian, 

accessor  of  Withlaf,  with  all  his  army  they  forced  to  fly,  and  him  beyond 

ic  sea.  Then  passing  over  Thames  with  their  powers  into  Surrey,  and 
West-Saxons,  and  meeting  there  with  king  Ethelwolf  and  Ethelbald 
lis  son,  at  a  place  called  Ak-Lea,  or  Oke-Lea,  they  received  a  total  defeat 

rith  memorable  slaughter.  This  was  counted  a  lucky  year*  to  England, 
md  brought  to  Ethelwolf  great  reputation.  Burhed  therefore,  who  after 
?rtulf  held  of  him  the  Mercian  kingdom,  two  years  after  this,  imploring 
aid  against  the  North- Welsh,  as  then  troublesome  to  his  confines,  ob- 

lined  it  of  him  in  person,  and  thereby  reduced  them  to  obedience.  This 
lone,  Ethelwolf  sent  his  son  Alfred,  a  child  of  five  years,  well  accompa 
nied  to  Rome,  whom  Leo  the  pope  both  consecrated  to  be  king  afterwards, 
and  adopted  to  be  his  son ;  at  home  Ealker  with  the  forces  of  Kent,  and 
Huda  with  those  of  Surrey,  fell  on  the  Danes  at  their  landing  in  Tanet,  and 
at  first  put  them  back ;  but  the  slain  and  drowned  were  at  length  so  many 
on  either  side,  as  left  the  loss  equal  on  both :  which  yet  hindered  not  the 
solemnity  of  a  marriage  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  between  Burhed  the  Mer 
cian,  and  Ethelswida  king  Ethelwolf 's  daughter.  Howbeit  the  Danes  rfext 
yearf  wintered  again  in  Shepey.  Whom  Ethekvolf,  not  finding  human 
health  sufficient  to  resist,  growing  daily  upon  him,  in  hope  of  Divine  aid, 
registered  in  a  book,  and  dedicated  to  God  the  tenth  part  of  his  own  lands, 
and  of  his  whole  kingdom,  eased  of  all  impositions,  but  converted  to  the 
maintenance  of  masses  and  psalms  weekly  to  be  sung  for  the  prospering  of 
Ethelwolf  and  his  captains,  as  it  appears  at  large  by  the  patent  itself,  in 
William  of  Malmsbury.  Asser  saith,  he  did  it  for  the  redemption  of  his 
soul,  and  the  souls  of  his  ancestors.  After  which,  as  having  done  some 
great  matter  to  show  himself  at  Rome,  and  be  applauded  of  the  pope ;  he 
takes  a  long  and  cumbersome  journey  thither  with  young  Alfred  again, J 
and  there  stays  a  year,  when  his  place  required  him  rather  here  in  the  field 
against  pagan  enemies  left  wintering  in  his  land.  Yet  so  much  manhoou 
he  had,  as  to  return  thence  no  monk ;  and  in  his  way  home  took  to  wife 
Judith  daughter  to  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France. § 

But  ere  his  return,  Ethelbald  his  eldest  son,  Alstan  his  trusty  bishop,  and 
Enulf  earl  of  Somerset  conspired  against  him :  their  complaints  were,  that 
he  had  taken  with  him  Alfred  his  youngest  son  to  be  there  inaugurated 
king,  and  brought  home  with  him  an  outlandish  wife  ;  for  which  they  en 
deavoured  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  The  disturbance  was  expected 
to  bring  forth  nothing  less  than  war:  but  the  king  abhorring  civil  discord, 
after  many  conferences  tending  to  peace,  condescended  to  divide  the  king 
dom  with  his  son :  division  was  made,  but  the  matter  so  carried,  that  the 
eastern  and  worst  part  was  malignly  afforded  to  the  father ;  the  western  and 
west  given  to  the  son :  at  which  many  of  the  nobles  had  great  indignation, 
offering  to  the  king  their  utmost  assistance  for  the  recovery  of  all ;  whom 
he  peacefully  dissuading,  sat  down  contented  with  his  portion  assigned. 
In  the  East-Angles,  Edmund  lineal  from  the  ancient  stock  of  those  kings, 
a  youth  of  fourteen  years  only,  but  of  great  hopes,  was  with  consent  of  all 
but  his  own  crowned  at  Bury.  About  this  time,  as  Buchanan  relates,  ||  the 
Picts,  who  not  long  before  had  by  the  Scots  been  driven  out  of  their  coun 
try,  part  of  them  coming  to  Osbert  and  Ella,  then  kings  of  Northumberland, 
obtained  aid  against  Donaldus  the  Scottish  king,  to  recover  their  ancient 
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possession.  Osbert,  who  in  person  undertook  the  expedition,  marching 
into  Scotland,  was  at  first  put  to  a  retreat ;  but  returning  soon  after  on  the 
Scots,  oversecure  of  their  supposed  victory,  put  them  to  flight  with  great 
slaughter,  took  prisoner  their  king,  and  pursued  his  victory  beyond  Stirling 
bridge.  The  Scots  unable  to  resist  longer,  and  by  embassadors  entreating 
peace,  had  it  granted  them  on  these  conditions:  the  Scots  were  to  quit  all 
they  had  possessed  within  the  wall  of  Severus :  the  limits  of  Scotland  were 
beneath  Stirling  bridge  to  be  the  river  Forth,  and  on  the  other  side,  Dun- 
britton  Frith ;  from  that  time  so  called  of  the  British  then  seated  in  Cum 
berland,  who  had  joined  with  Osbert  in  this  action,  and  so  far  extended  on 
tHat  side  the  British  limits.  If  this  be  true,  as  the  Scots  writers  themselves 
witness,  (and  who  would  think  them  fabulous  to  the  disparagement  of  their 
own  country?)  how  much  wanting  have  been  our  historians  to  their  coun 
try's  honour,  in  letting  pass  unmentioned  an  exploit  so  memorable,  by 
them  remembered  and  attested,  who  are  want  oftener  to  extenuate  than  to 
amplify  aught  done  in  Scotland  by  the  English;  J)onaldus,  on  these  con 
ditions  released,  soon  after  dies,  according  to  Buchanan,  in  858.  Ethel- 
wolf,  chief  king  in  England,  had  the  year  before  ended  his  life,  and  was 
buried  as  his  father  at  Winchester.*  He  was  from  his  youth  much  addicted 
to  devotion ;  so  that  in  his  father's  time  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Win 
chester  ;  and  unwillingly,  for  wrant  of  other  legitimate  issue,  succeeded  him 
in  the  throne ;  managing  therefore  his  greatest  affairs  by  the  activity  of  two 
bishops,  Alstan  of  Sherburne,  and  Swithine  of  Winchester.  But  Alstan  is 
noted  of  covetousness  and  oppression,  by  William  of  Malmsbury  ;f  the 
more  vehemently  no  doubt  for  doing  some  notable  damage  to  that  monas 
tery.  The  same  author  writes,  J  that  Ethel  wolf  at  Rome  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  pope,  continued  to  his  days.  However  he  were  facile  to  his  son,  and 
seditious  nobles,  in  yielding  up  part  of  his  kingdom,  yet  his  queen  he 
treated  not  the  less  honourably,  for  whomsoever  it  displeased.  The  West- 
Saxons  had  decreed§  ever  since  the  time  of  Eadburga,  the  infamous  wife 
of  Birthric,  that  no  queen  should  sit  m  state  with  the  king,  or  be  dignified 
with  the  title  of  queen.  But  Ethelwolf  permitted  not  that  Judith  his  queen 
should  lose  any  point  of  regal  state  by  that  law.  At  his  death  he  divided 
the  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert ;  to  the 
younger  Kent,  Essex,  Surrey,  Sussex,  to  the  elder  all  the  rest ;  to  Peter  and 
Paul  certain  revenues  yearly,  for  what  uses  let  others  relate,  who  write  also 
his  pedigree,  from  son  to  father,  up  to  Adam. 

ETHELBALD  AND  ETHELBERT. 

ETHELBALD,  unnatural  and  disloyal  to  his  father,||  fell  justly  into  another, 
though  contrary  sin,  of  too  much  love  for  his  father's  wife  ;  and  whom  at 
first  he  opposed  coming  into  the  land,  her  now  unlawfully  marrying,  he 
takes  into  his  bed ;  but  not  long  enjoying  died  at  three  years  end,H  without 
doing  aught  more  worthy  to  be  remembered ;  having  reigned  two  years 
with  his  father,  impiously  usurping,  and  three  after  him,  as  unworthily  in 
heriting.  And  his  hap  was  all  that  while  to  be  unmolested  with  the  Danes; 
not  of  divine  favour  doubtless,  but  to  his  greater  condemnation,  living  the 
more  securely  his  incestuous  life.  Huntingdon  on  the  other  side  much 
praises  Ethalbald,  and  writes  him  buried  at  Sherburn,  with  great  sorrow 
of  the  people,  who  missed  him  long  after.  Mat.  Westm.  saith,  that  he 
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repented  of  his  incest  with  Judith,  and  dismissed  her:  but  Asser,  an  eyewit 
ness  of  those  times,  mentions  no  such  thing. 

ETHELBERT  ALONE. 

ETHELWALD  by  death  removed,  the  whole  kingdom  came  rightly  to  Ethel- 
bert  his  next  brother.  Who,  though  a  prince  of  great  virtue  and  no  blame, 
had  as  short  a  reign  allotted  him  as  his  faulty  brother,  nor  that  so  peaceful ; 
once  or  twice  invaded  by  the  Danes.  But  they  having  landed  in  the  west 
with  a  great  army,  and  sacked  Winchester,  were  met  by  Osric  earl  of 
Southampton,  and  Ethelwolf  of  Berkshire,  beaten  to  their  ships,  and  forced 
to  leave  their  booty.  Five  years  after,*  about  the  time  of  his  death,  they 
set  foot  again  in  Tanet;  the  Kentishmen,  wearied  out  with  so  frequent 
alarms,  came  to  agreement  with  them  for  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  but  ere 
the  peace  could  be  ratified,  and  the  money  gathered,  the  Danes,  impatient 
of  delay,  by  a  sudden  eruption  in  the  night  soon  wasted  all  the  East  of 
Kent.  Meanwhile,  or  something  before,  Ethelbert  deceasing  was  buried 
as  his  brother  at  Sherburn. 

ETHELRED. 

ETHELRED,  the  third  son  of  Ethelwolf,  at  his  first  coming  to  the  crown 
was  entertained  with  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Danes,!  led  by  Hinguar  and 
Hubba,  two  brothers,  who  now  had  got  footing  among  the  East-Angles ; 
there  they  wintered,  and  coming  to  terms  of  peace  with  the  inhabitants,  fur 
nished  themselves  of  horses,  forming  by  that  means  many  troops  with  riders 
of  their  own:  these  pagans,  Asser  saith,  came  from  the  river  Danubius. 
Fitted  thus  for  a  long  expedition,  they  ventured  the  next  yearj:  to  make 
their  way  over  land  and  over  Humber  as  far  as  York :  them  they  found  to 
their  hands  embroiled  in  civil  dissensions ;  their  king  Osbert  they  had 
thrown  out,  and  Ella  leader  of  another  faction  chosen  in  his  room ;  who 
both,  though  late,  admonished  by  their  common  danger,  towards  the  year's 
end  with  united  powers  made  head  against  the  Danes  and  prevailed  ;  but 
pursuing  them  overeagerly  into  York,  then  but  slenderly  walled, §  the  North 
umbrians  were  every  where  slaughtered,  both  within  and  without ;  their 
kings  also  both  slain,  their  city  burnt,  saith  Malmsbury,  the  rest  as  they 
could  made  their  peace,  overrun  and  vanquished  as  far  as  the  river  Tine, 
and  Egbert  of  English  race  appointed  king  over  them.  Brompton,  no  an 
cient  author,  (for  he  wrote  since  Mat.  West.)  nor  of  much  credit,  writes  a 
particular  cause  of  the  Danes  coming  to  York ;  that  Bruern  a  nobleman, 
whose  wife  king  Osbert  had  ravished,  called  in  Hinguar  and  Hubba  to  re 
venge  him.  The  example  is  remarkable,  if  the  truth  \\%re  as  evident. 
Thence  victorious,  the  Danes  next  year||  entered  into  Mercia  towards  Not 
tingham,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  Burhed  then  king  of  that  country, 
unable  to  resist,  implores  the  aid  of  Ethelred  and  young  Alfred  his  brother ; 
they  assembling  their  forces  and  joining  with  the  Mercians  about  Notting 
ham,  offer  battle  :1f  the  Danes,  not  daring  to  come  forth,  kept  themselves 
within  that  town  and  castle,  so  that  no  great  fight  was  hazarded  there  ;  at 
length  the  Mercians,  weary  of  long  suspense,  entered  into  conditions  of 
peace  with  their  enemies.  After  which  the  Danes,  returning  back  to  York, 
made  their  abode  there  the  space  of  one  year,**  committing,  some  say,  many 
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cruelties.     Thence  embarking  to  Lindsey,  and  all  the  summer  destroying 
that  country,  about  September*  they  came  with  like  fury  into  Kesteven, 
another  part  of  Lincolnshire ;  where  Algar,  the  earl  of  Rowland,  now  Hol 
land,  with  his  forces,  and  two  hundred  stout  soldiers  belonging  to  the  ab 
bey  of  Croiland,  three  hundred  from  about  Boston,  Morcard  lord  of  Brunne, 
with  his  numerous  family,  well  trained  and  armed,  Osgot  governor  of  Lin 
coln  with  five  hundred  of  that  city,  all  joining  together,  gave  battle  to  the 
Danes,  slew  of  them  a  great  multitude,  with  three  of  their  kings,  and  pur 
sued  the  rest  to  their  tents ;   but  the  night  following,  Gothrun,  Baseg, 
Osketil,  Halfden,  and  Hamond,  five  kings,  and  as  many  earls,  Frena,  Hin- 
guar,  Hubba,  Sidroc  the  elder  and  younger,  coining  in  from  several  parts 
with  great  forces  and  spoils,  great  part  of  the  English  began  to  slink  home. 
Nevertheless  Algar  with  such  as  forsook  him  not,  all  next  day  in  order  of 
battle  facing  the  Danes,  and  sustaining  unmoved  the  brunt  of  their  assaults, 
could  not  withhold  his  men  at  last  from  pursuing  their  counterfeited  flight : 
whereby  opened  and  disordered,  they  fell  into  the  snare  of  their  enemies, 
rushing  back  upon  them.     Algar  and  those  captains  forenamed  with  him, 
all  resolute  men,  retreating  to  a  hill  side,  and  slaying  of  such  as  followed 
them,  manifold  their  own  number,  died  at  length  upon  heaps  of  dead  which 
they  had  made  round  about  them.     The  Danes,  thence  passing  on  into  the 
country  of  East-Angles,  rifled  and  burnt  the  monastery  of  Ely,  overthrew 
earl  Wulketul  with  his  whole  army,  and  lodged  out  the  winter  at  Thetford  • 
where  king  Edmond  assailing  them  was  with  his  whole  army  put  to  flight, 
himself  taken,  bound  to  a  stake,  and  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  his  \vhole 
country  subdued.     The  next  yearf  with  great  supplies,  saith  Huntingdon, 
bending  their  march  toward  the  West-Saxons,  the  only  people  now  left  in 
whom  might  seem  yet  to  remain  strength  or  courage  likely  to  oppose  them, 
they  came  to  Reading,  fortified  there  between  the  two  rivers  of  Thames 
and  Kenet,  and  about  three  days  after  sent  out  wings  of  horse  under  two 
earls  to  forage  the  country  ;J  but  Ethelwolf  earl  of  Berkshire,  at  Englefield 
a  village  nigh,  encountered  them,  slew  one  of  their  earls,  and  obtained  a 
great  victory.     Four  days  after  came  the  king  himself  and  his  brother  Al 
fred  with  a  main  battle ;  anckthe  Danes  issuing  forth,  a  bloody  fight  began, 
on  either  side  great  slaughter,  in  which  earl  Ethelwolf  lost  his  life ;  but  the 
Danes,  losing  no  ground,  kept  their  place  of  standing  to  the  end.     Neither 
did  the  English  for  this  make  less  haste  to  another  conflict  at  Escesdune  or 
Ashdown,  four  days  after,  where  both  armies  with  their  whole  force  on 
either  side  met.     The  Danes  were  embattled  in  two  great  bodies,  the  one 
led  by  Bascai  and  Halfden,  their  two  kings,  the  other  by  such  earls  as  were 
appointed ;  in  like  manner  the  English  divided  their  powers,  Ethelred  the 
king  stood  against  their  kings  ;  and  though  on  the  lower  ground,  and 
coming  later  into  the  battle  from  his  orisons,  gave  a  fierce  onset,  wherein 
Bascai  (the  Danish  history  names  him  Ivarus  the  son  of  Regnerus)  was 
slain.     Alfred  was  placed  against  the  earls,  and  beginning  the  battle  ere  his 
brother  carne  into  the  field,  with  such  resolution  charged  them,  that  in  the 
shock  most  of  them  were  slain ;  they  are  named  Sidroc  elder  and  younger, 
Osbern,  Frean,  Harald :  at  length  in  both  divisions  the  Danes  turn  their 
backs ;  many  thousands  of  them  cut  off',  the  rest  pursued  till  night.     So 
much  the  more  it  may  be  wondered  to  hear  next  in  the  annals,  that  the 
Danes,  fourteen  days  after  such  an  overthrow  fighting  again  with  Ethelred 
and  his  brother  Alfred  at  Basing,  (under  conduct,  saith  the  Danish  history, 
of  Agnerus  and  Hubbo,  brothers  of  the  slain  Ivarus,)  should  obtain  the 
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ictory ;  especially  since  the  new  supply  of  Danes  mentioned  by  Asser* 
irrived  after  this  action.     But  after  two  months,  the  king  and  his  brother 
mght  with  them  again  at  Mertun,  in  two  squadrons  as  before,  in  which  fight 
lard  it  is  to  understand  who  had  the  better;  so  darkly  do  the  Saxon  annals 
leliver  their  meaning  with  more  than  wonted  infancy.     Yet  these  I  take 
Tor  Asser  is  here  silent)  to  be  the  chief  fountain  of  our  story,  the  ground 
and  basis  upon  which  the  monks  later  in  time  gloss  and  comment  at  their 
>leasure.     Nevertheless  it  appears,  that  on  the  Saxon  part,  not  Heamund 
he  bishop  only,  but  many  valiant  men  lost  their  lives.     This  fightf  was 
followed  by  a  heavy  summer  plague ;  whereof,  as  is  thought,  king  Ethel- 
red  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  at  Winburn,  where 
his  epitaph  inscribes  that  he  had  his  death's  wound  by  the  Danes,  accord- 
"  ig  to  the  Danish  history  872.     Of  all  these  terrible  landings  and  devesta- 
tions  by  the  Danes,  from  the  days  of  Ethelwolf  till  their  two  last  battles 
with  Ethelred,  or  of  their  leaders,  whether  kings,  dukes,  or  earls,  the  Da 
nish  history  of  best  credit  saith  nothing ;  so  little  wit  or  conscience  it  seems 
they  had  to  leave  any  memory  of  their  brutish  rather  than  manly  actions ; 
unless  we  shall  suppose  them  to  have  come,  as  above  was  cited  out  of 
Asser,  from  Danubius,  rather  than  from  Denmark,  more  probably  some  bar 
barous  nation  of  Prussia,  or  Livonia,  not  long  before  seated  more  north 
ward  on  the  Baltic  sea. 

ALFRED. 

ALFRED,  the.fourth  son  of  Ethelwolf,  had  scarce  performed  his  brother's 
obsequies,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  own  crowning,  when  at  the  month's 
end  in  haste  with  a  small  power  he  encountered  the  whole  army  of  Danes 
at  Wilton,  and  most  part  of  the  day  foiled  them;  but  unwarily  following 
the  chase,  gave  others  of  them  the  advantage  to  rally;  who  returning  upon 
him  now  weary,  remained  masters  of  the  field.  This  year,  as  is  affirmed 
in  the  annals,  nine  battles  had  been  fought  against  the  Danes  on  the  south 
side  of  Thames,  besides  innumerable  excursions  made  by  Alfred  and  other 
leaders ;  one  king,  nine  earls  were  fallen  in  fight,  so  that  weary  on  both 
sides  at  the  year's  end,  league  or  truce  was  concluded.  Yet  next  yearj 
the  Danes  took  their  march  to  London,  now  exposed  to  their  prey;  there 
they  wintered,  and  thither  came  the  Mercians  to  renew  peace  with  them. 
The  year  following,  they  roved  back  to  the  parts  beyond  Humber,  but 
wintered  at  Torksey  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the  Mercians  now  the  third 
time  made  peace  with  them.  Notwithstanding  which,  removing  their  camp 
to  Rependune  in  Mercia,§  now  Repton  upon  Trent  in  Derbyshire,  and  there 
wintering,  they  constrained  Burhed  the  king  to  fly  into  foreign  parts,  making 
seizure  of  his  kingdom;  he  running  the  direct  way  to  Rome,||  (with  better 
reason  than  his  ancestors,)  died  there,  and  was  buried  in  a  church  by  the 
English  school.  His  kingdom  the  Danes  farmed  out  to  Kelwulf,  one  of 
his  household  servants  or  officers,  with  condition  to  be  resigned  them  when 
they  commanded.  From  Rependune  they  dislodged,1F  Hafden  their  king 
leading  part  of  his  army  northward,  wintered  by  the  river  Tine,  and  sub 
jecting  all  those  quarters,  wasted  also  the  Picts  and  British  beyond :  but 
Guthrun,  Oskitell,  and  Anwynd,  other  three  of  their  kings,  moving  from 
Rependune,  came  with  a  great  army  to  Grantbrig,  and  remained  there  a 
whole  year.  But  Alfred  that  summer  proposing  to  try  his  fortune  with  a 
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fleet  at  sea,  (for  he  had  found  that  the  want  of  shipping  and  neglect  of  navi 
gation  had  exposed  the  land  to  these  piracies,)  met  with  seven  Danish 
rovers,  took  one,  the  rest  escaping;  an  acceptable  success  from  so  small  a 
beginning,  for  the  English  at  that  time  were  but  little  experienced  in  sea- 
affairs.  The  next*  year's  first  motion  of  the  Danes  was  towards  Warham 
castle,  where  Alfred  meeting  them,  either  by  policy,  or  their  doubt  of  his 
power,  Ethelwerd  saith,  by  money  brought  them  to  such  terms  of  peace,  as 
that  they  swore  to  him  upon  a  hallowed  bracelet,  others  say  upon  certainf 
relics,  (a  solemn  oath  it  seems,  which  they  never  vouchsafed  before  to  any 
other  nation,)  forthwith  to  depart  the  land :  but  falsifying  that  oath,  by  night 
with  all  the  horse  they  had  (Asser  saith, J  slaying  all  the  horsemen  he  had) 
stole  to  Exeter,  and  there  wintered.  In  Northumberland,  Hafden  their  king 
began  to  settle,  to  divide  the  land,  to  till,  and  to  inhabit.  Meanwhile  they  in 
the  west,  who  were  marched  to  Exeter,  entered  the  city,  coursing  now  and 
then  to  Warham ;  but  their  fleet  the  next  year,§  sailing  or  rowing  about  the 
west,  met  with  such  a  tempest  near  to  Swanswich  or  Gnavewic,  as  wrecked 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  ships,  and  left  the  rest  easy  to  be  mastered 
by  those  galleys,  which  Alfred  had  set  there  to  guard  the  seas,  and  straiten 
Exeter  of  provision.  He  the  while  beleaguering  them  in  the  city, ||  now 
humbled  with  the  loss  of  their  navy,  (two  navies,  saith  Asser,  the  one  at 
Gnavewic,  the  other  at  Swanwine,)  distressed  them  so,  as  that  they  give 
him  as  many  hostages  as  he  required,  and  as  many  oaths,  to  keep  their 
covenanted  peace,  and  kept  it.  For  the  summer  coming  on,  they  departed 
into  Mercia,  whereof  part  they  divided  among  themselves,  part  left  to  Kel- 
wulf  their  substituted  king.  The  twelfthtide  following,H  all  oaths  forgotten, 
they  came  to  Chippenham  in.  Wiltshire,  dispeopling  the  countries  round, 
dispossessing  some,  driving  others  beyond  the  sea;  Alfred  himself  with  a 
small  company  was  forced  to  keep  within  woods  and  fenny  places,  and  for 
some  time  all  alone,  as  Florent  saith,  sojourned  with  Dunwulf  a  swineherd, 
made  afterwards  for  his  devotion  and  aptness  to  learning,  bishop  of  Win 
chester.  Hafden  and  the  brother  of  Hinguar,**  coming  with  twenty-three 
ships  from  North  Wales,  where  they  had  made  great  spoil,  landed  in  Devon 
shire,  nigh  to  a  strong  castle  named  Kinwith ;  where,  by  the  garrison  issu 
ing  forth  unexpectedly,  they  were  slain  with  twelve  hundred  of  their  men. ft 
Meanwhile  the  king  about  Easter,  not  despairing  of  his  affairs,  built  a 
fortress  at  a  place  called  Athelney  in  Somersetshire,  therein  valiantly  de 
fending  himself  and  his  followers,  frequently  sallying  forth.  The  seventh 
week  after  he  rode  out  to  a  place  called  Ecbryt-stone  in  the  east  part  of 
Selwood:  thither  resorted  to  him  with  much  gratulation  the  Somerset 
and  Wiltshire  men,  with  many  out  of  Hampshire,  some  of  whom  a  little 
before  had  fled  their  country;  with  these  marching  to  Ethandune,  now 
Edindon  in  Wiltshire,  he  gave  battle  to  the  whole  Danish  power,  and  put 
them  to  flight. |:j:  Then  besieging  their  castle,  within  fourteen  days  took  it. 
Malmsbury  writes,  that  in  this  time  of  his  recess,  to  go  a  spy  into  the 
Danish  camp,  he  took  upon  him  with  one  servant  the  habit  of  a  fiddler; 
by  this  means  gaining  access  to  the  king's  table,  and  sometimes  to  his  bed 
chamber,  got  knowledge  of  their  secrets,  their  careless  encamping,  and 
thereby  this  opportunity  of  assailing  them  on  a  sudden.  The  Danes,  by 
this  misfortune  broken,  gave  him  more  hostages,  and  renewed  their  oaths 
to  depart  out  of  his  kingdom.  Their  king  Gytro  or  Gothrun  offered  wil 
lingly  to  receive  baptism, §§  and  accordingly  came  with  thirty  of  his  friends 
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to  a  place  called  Aldra  or  Aulre,  near  to  Athelney,  and  were  baptized  at 
Wed  more;  where  Alfred  received  him  out  of  the  font,  and  named  him 
Athelstan.  After  which  they  abode  with  him  twelve  days,  and  were  dis 
missed  with  rich  presents.  Whereupon  the  Danes  removed  next  year*  to 
Cirencester,  thence  peaceably  to  the  East- Angles ;  which  Alfred,  as  some 
write,  had  bestowed  on  Gothrun  to  hold  of  him ;  the  bounds  whereof  may 
be  read  among  the  laws  of  Alfred.  Others  of  them  went  to  Fulham  on  the 
Thames,  and  joining  there  with  a  great  fleet  newly  come  into  the  river, 
thence  passed  over  into  France  and  Flanders,  both  which  they  entered  so 
far  conquering  or  wasting,  as  witnessed  sufficiently,  that  the  French  and 
Flemish  were  no  more  able  than  the  English,  by  policy  or  prowess,  to  keep 
off  that  Danish  inundation  from  their  land.f  Alfred  thus  rid  of  them,  and 
intending  for  the  future  to  prevent  their  landing ;  three  years  after  (quiet 
the  mean  while)  with  more  ships  and  better  provided  puts  to  sea,  and  at 
first  met  with  four  of  theirs,  whereof  two  he  took,  throwing  the  men  over 
board,  then  with  two  others,  wherein  two  were  of  their  princes,  and  took 
them  also,  but  not  without  loss  of  his  own.J  After  three  years,  another 
fleet  of  them  appeared  on  these  seas,  so  huge  that  one  part  of  them  thought 
themselves  sufficient  to  enter  upon  East-France,  the  other  came  to  Roches 
ter,  and  beleaguered  it ;  they  within  stoutly  defending  themselves,  till  Alfred 
with  great  forces,  coming  down  upon  the  Danes,  drove  them  to  their  ships, 
leaving  for  haste  all  their  horses  behind  them.§  The  same  year  Alfred  sent 
a  fleet  toward  the  East- Angles,  then  inhabited  by  the  Danes,  which,  at  the 
mouth  of  Stour,  meeting  with  sixteen  Danish  ships,  after  some  fight  took 
them  all,  and  slevw  all  the  soldiers  on  board ;  but  in  their  way  home  lying 
careless,  were  overtaken  by  another  part  of  that  fleet,  and  came  off  with 
loss :  whereupon  perhaps  those  Danes,  who  were  settled  among  the  East- 
Angles,  erected  with  new  hopes,  violated  the  peace  which  they  had  sworn 
to  Alfred, ||  who  spent  the  next  year  in  repairing  London  (besieging,  saith 
Huntingdon)  much  ruined  and  unpeopled  by  the  Danes;  the  Londoners, 
all  but  those  who  had  been  led  away  captive,1l  soon  returned  to  their 
dwellings,  and  Ethred,  duke  of  Mercia,  was  by  the  king  appointed  their 
governor.  But  after  thirteen  years  respite  of  peace,**  another  Danish  fleet 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  from  the  east  part  of  France,  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  in  East- Kent,  called  Limen,  nigh  to  the  great  wood  An- 
dred,  famous  for  length  and  breath ;  into  that  wood  they  drew  up  their  ships 
four  miles  from  the  river's  mouth,  and  built  a  fortress.  After  whom  Haes- 
ten,  with  another  Danish  fleet  of  eighty  ships,  entering  the  mouth  of  Thames, 
built  a  fort  at  Middleton,  the  former  army  remaining  at  a  place  called 
Apeltre.  Alfred,  perceiving  this,  took  of  those  Danes  who  dwelt  in  North 
umberland  a  new  oath  of  fidelity,  and  of  those  in  Essex  hostages,  lest  they 
should  join,  as  they  were  wont,  with  their  countrymen  newly  arrived.ft 
And  by  the  next  year  having  got  together  his  forces,  between  either  army 
of  the  Danes,  encamped  so  as  to  be  ready  for  either  of  them,  who  first 
should  happen  to  stir  forth;  troops  of  horse  also  he  sent  continually  abroad, 
assisted  by  such  as  could  be  spared  from  strong  places,  wherever  the  coun 
tries  wanted  them,  to  encounter  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy.  The  king 
also  divided  sometimes  his  whole  army,  marching  out  with  one  part  by 
turns,  the  other  keeping  intrenched.  In  conclusion  rolling  up  and  down, 
both  sides  met  at  Farnham  in  Surrey ;  where  the  Danes  by  Alfred's  horse 
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troops  were  put  to  flight,  and  crossing  the  Thames  to  a  certain  island  near 
Coin  in  Essex,  or  as  Camden  thinks  by  Colebrook,  were  besieged  there 
by  Alfred  till  provision  failed  the  besiegers,  another  part  staid  behind  with 
their  king  wounded. 

Meanwhile  Alfred  preparing  to  reinforce  the  siege  of  Colney,  the  Danes 
of  Northumberland,  breaking  faith,  came  by  sea  to  the  East-Angles,  and 
with  a  hundred  ships  coasting  southward,  landed  in  Devonshire,  and  be 
sieged  Exeter ;  thither  Alfred  hastened  with  his  powers,  except  a  squadron 
of  Welsh  that  came  to  London;  with  whom  the  citizens  marching  forth  to 
Beamflet,  where  Haesten  the  Dane  had  built  a  strong  fort,  and  left  a  garri 
son,  while  he  himself  'with  the  main  of  his  army  was  entered  far  into  the 
country,  luckily  surprise  the  fort,  master  the  garrison,  make  prey  of  all  they 
find  there ;  their  ships  also  they  burnt  or  brought  away  with  good  booty, 
and  many  prisoners,  among  whom  the  wife  and  two  sons  of  Haeston  were 
sent  to  the  king,  who  forthwith  set  them  at  liberty.  Whereupon  Haeston 
gave  oath  of  amity  and  hostages  to  the  king;  he  in  requital,  whether  freely 
or  by  agreement,  a  sum  of  money.  Nevertheless,  without  regard  of  faith 
given,  while  Alfred  was  busied  about  Exeter,  joining  with  the  other  Danish 
army,  he  built  another  castle  in  Essex  at  Shoberie,  thence  marching  west 
ward  by  the  Thames,  aided  with  the  Northumbrian  and  East-Anglish 
Danes,  they  came  at  length  to  Severn,  pillaging  all  in  their  way.  But 
Ethred,  Ethelm,  and  Ethelnoth,  the  king's  captains,  with  united  forces, 
pitched  nigh  to  them  at  Buttington,  on  the  Severn  bank  in  Montgomery 
shire,*  the  river  running  between,  and  there  many  weeks  attended;  the 
king  meanwhile  blocking  up  the  Danes  who  besieged  Exeter,  having  eaten 
part  of  their  horses,  the  rest  urged  with  hunger,  broke  forth  to  their  fellows, 
who  lay  encamped  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  were  all  there  discom 
fited  with  some  loss  of  valiant  men  on  the  king's  party ;  the  rest  fled  back 
to  Essex,  and  their  fortress  there.  Then  Laf,  one  of  their  leaders,  gathered 
before  winter  a  great  army  of  Northumbrian  and  East-Anglish  Danes,  who 
leaving  their  money,  ships,  and  wives  with  the  East-Angles,  and  inarching 
day  and  night,  sat  down  before  a  city  in  the  west  called  Wirheal,  near  to 
Chester,  and  took  it  ere  they  could  be  overtaken.  The  English  after  two 
days'  siege,  hopeless  to  dislodge  them,  wasted  the  country  round  to  cut  off 
from  them  all  provision,  and  departed. 

Soon  after  which, f  next  year,  the  Danes  no  longer  able  to  hold  Wirheal, 
destitute  of  victuals,  entered  North  Wales;  thence  laden  with  spoils,  part 
returned  into  Northumberland,  others  to  the  East-Angles  as  far  as  Essex, 
where  they  seized  on  a  small  island  called  Meresig.     And  here  again  the  I 
annals  record  them  to  besiege  Exeter,  but  without  coherence  of  sense  or 
story.     Others  relate  to  this  purpose, {  that  returning  by  sea  from  the  siege 
of  Exeter,  and  in  their  way  landing  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  they  of  Chi-  i 
Chester,  sallied  out  and  slew  of  them  many  hundreds,  taking  also  some  of  | 
their  ships.     The  same  year,  they  wrho  possessed  Meresig,  intending  to 
winter  thereabout,  drew  up  their  ships,  some  into  the  Thames,  others  into 
the  river  Lee,  and  on  the  bank  thereof  built  a  castle  twenty  miles  from  ' 
London ;  to  assault  which,  the  Londoners  aided  with  other  forces  marched  ! 
out  the  summer  following,  but  were  soon  put  to  flight,  losing  four  of  the 
king's  captains.     Huntingdon  writes§  quite  the  contrary,  that  these  four 
were  Danish  captains,  and  the  overthrow"  theirs :  but  little  credit  is  to  be  | 
placed  in  Huntingdon  single.     For  the  king  thereupon  with  his  forces  lay  j 
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encamped  nearer  the  city,  that  the  Danes  might  not  infest  them  in  time  of 
harvest ;  in  the  mean  time,  subtilely  devising  to  turn  Lee  stream  several 
ways,  whereby  the  Danish  bottoms  were  left  on  dry  ground :  which  they 
soon  perceiving,  marched  over  land  to  Quatbrig  on  the  Severn,  built  a 
fortress,  and  wintered  there  ;  while*  their  ships  left  in  Lee  were  either  broken 
or  brought  away  by  the  Londoners ;  but  their  wives  and  children  they  had 
left  in  safety  with  the  East-Angles.  The  next  year  was  pestilent,*  and 
besides  the  common  sort,  took  away  many  great  earls,  Kelmond  in  Kent, 
Brithulf  in  Essex,  Wulfred  in  Hampshire,  with  many  others ;  and  to  this 
evil  the  Danes  in  Northumberland  and  East-Angles  ceased  not  to  endamage 
the  West  Saxons,  especially  by  stealth,  robbing  on  the  south  shore  in  cer 
tain  long  galleys.  But  the  king  causing  to  be  built  others  twice  as  long 
as  usually  were  built,  and  some  of  sixty  or  seventy  oars  higher,  swifter  and 
steadier  than  such  as  were  in  use  before  either  with  Danes  or  Frisoris,  his 
own  invention,  some  of  these  he  sent  out  against  six  Danish  pirates,  who 
had  done  much  harm  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  parts  adjoining.  The  bick 
ering  was  doubtful  and  intricate,  part  on  the  water,  part  on  the  sands;  not 
without  loss  of  some  eminent  men  on  the  English  side.  The  pirates  at 
length  were  either  slain  or  taken,  two  of  them  stranded ;  the  men  brought 
to  Winchester,  where  the  king  then  was,  were  executed  by  his  command  ; 
one  of  them  escaped  to  the  East-Angles,  her  men  much  wounded  :  the  same 
year  not  fewer  than  twenty  of  their  ships  perished  on  the  south  coast  with 
all  their  men.  And  Rollo  the  Dane  or  Norman  landing  here,  as  Mat.  West, 
writes,  though  not  in  what  part  of  the  island,  after  an  unsuccessful  fight 
against  those  forces  which  first  opposed  him,  sailed  into  France  and  con 
quered  the  country,  since  that  time  called  Normandy.  This  is  the  sum  of 
what  passed  in  three  years  against  the  Danes,  returning  out  of  France,  set 
down  so  perplexly  by  the  Saxon  annalist,  ill-gifted  with  utterance,  as  with 
much  ado  can  be  understood  sometimes  what  is  spoken,  whether  meant  of 
the  Danes,  or  of  the  Saxons. 

After  which  troublesome  time,  Alfred  enjoying  three  years  of  peace,  by 
him  spent,  as  his  manner  was,  not  idly  or  voluptuously,  but  in  all  virtuous 
employments,  both  of  mind  and  body,  becoming  a  prince  of  his  renown, 
ended  his  days  in  the  year  nine  hundred,!  the  fifty-first  of  his  age,  the  thir 
tieth  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  regally  at  Winchester :  he  was  born  at  ? 
place  called  Wanading  in  Berkshire,  his  mother  Osburga,  the  daughter  01 
Oslac  the  king's  cupbearer,  a  Goth  by  nation,  and  of  noble  descent.  He 
was  of  person  comelier  than  all  his  brethren,  of  pleasing  tongue  and  graceful 
behaviour,  ready  wit  and  memory ;  yet  through  the  fondness  of  his  parents 
towards  him,  had  not  been  taught  to  read  till  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age ; 
but  the  great  desire  of  learning,  which  was  in  him,  soon  appeared  by  his 
conning  of  Saxon  poems  day  and  night,  which  with  great  attention  he  heard 
by  others  repeated.  He  was  besides  excellent  at  hunting,  and  the  new  art 
then  of  hawking,  but  more  exemplary  in  devotion,  having  collected  into  a 
book  certain  prayers  and  psalms,  which  he  carried  ever  with  him  in  his 
bosom  to  use  on  all  occasions.  He  thirsted  after  all  liberal  knowledge,  and 
oft  complained,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  no  teachers,  in  his  middle  age  so 
little  vacancy  from  wars  and  the  cares  of  his  kingdom ;  yet  leisure  he  found 
sometimes,  not  only  to  learn  much  himself,  but  to  communicate  thereof 
what  he  could  to  his  people,  by  translating  books  out  of  Latin  into  English, 
Orosius,  Boethius,  Beda's  history  and  others;  permitted  none  unlearned  to 
bear  office,  either  in  court  or  commonwealth.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  not 
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yet  reigning  he  took  to  wife  Egelswitha  the  daughter  of  Ethelred  a  Mer 
cian  earl.  The  extremities  which  befell  him  in  the  sixth  of  his  reign, 
Neothan  abbot  told  him,  were  justly  come  upon  him  for  neglecting  in  his 
younger  days  the  complaint  of  such  as  injured  and  oppressed,  repaired  to 
him,  as  then  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  for  redress ;  which  neglect, 
were  it  such  indeed,  were  yet  excusable  in  a  youth,  through  jollity  of  mind 
unwilling  perhaps  to  be  detailed  long  with  sad  and  sorrowful  narrations  ; 
but  from  the  time  of  his  undertaking  regal  charge,  no  man  more  patient  in 
hearing  causes,  more  inquisitive  in  examining,  more  exact  in  doing  justice, 
and  providing  good  laws,  which  are  yet  extant;  more  severe  in  punishing 
unjust  judges  or  obstinate  offenders.  Thieves  especially  and  robbers,  to 
the  terror  of  whom  in  cross- ways  were  hung  upon  a  high  post,  certain 
chains  of  gold,  as  it  were  daring  any  one  to  take  them  thence  ;  so  that  justice 
seemed  in  his  days  not  to  flourish  only,  but  to  triumph :  no  man  than  he  more 
frugal  of  two  precious  things  in  man's  life,  his  time  and  his  revenue  ;  no  man 
wiser  in  the  disposal  of  both.  His  time,  the  day  and  night,  he  distributed 
by  the  burning  of  certain  tapers  into  three  equal  portions ;  the  one  was  for 
devotion,  the  other  for  public  or  private  affairs,  the  third  for  bodily  refresh 
ment  ;  how  each  hour  passed,  he  was  put  in  mind  by  one  who  had  that  office. 
His  whole  annual  revenue,  which  his  first  care  was  should  be  justly  his  own, 
he  divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  the  first  he  employed  to  secular  uses,  and 
subdivided  those  into  three,  the  first  to  pay  his  soldiers,  household  servants 
and  guard,  of  which  divided  into  three  bands,  one  attended  monthly  by  turns; 
the  second  was  to  pay  his  architects  and  workmen,  whom  he  had  got  together 
of  several  nations;  for  he  was  also  an  elegant  builder,  above  the  custom  and 
conceit  of  Englishmen  in  those  days:  the  third  he  had  in  readiness  to  relieve 
or  honour  strangers  according  to  their  worth,  who  came  from  all  parts  to 
see  him,  and  to  live  under  him.  The  other  equal  part  of  his  yearly  wealth 
he  dedicated  to  religious  uses,  those  of  four  sorts ;  the  first  to  relieve  the 
poor,  the  second  to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  two  monasteries,  tl 
third  of  a  school,  where  he  had  persuaded  the  sons  of  many  noblemen 
study  sacred  knowledge  and  liberal  arts,  some  say  at  Oxford  ;*  the  foui 
was  for  the  relief  of  foreign  churches,  as  far  as  India  to  the  shrine  of 
Thomas,  sending  thither  Sigelm  bishop  of  Sherburn,  who  both  returne 
safe,  and  brought  with  him  many  rich  gems  and  spices;  gifts  also  and ! 
letter  he  received  from  the  patriarch  at  Jerusalem  ;  sent  many  to  Rome,  ai 
from  them  received  relics.  Thus  far,  and  much  more  might  be  said  of  his 
noble  mind,  which  rendered  him  the  mirror  of  princes ;  his  body  was  dis 
eased  in  his  youth  with  a  great  soreness  in  the  siege,  and  that  ceasing  of 
itself,  with  another  inward  pain  of  unknown  cause,  which  held  him  by  fre 
quent  fits  to  his  dying  day :  yet  not  disenabled  to  sustain  those  many  glo 
rious  labours  of  his  life  both  in  peace  and  war. 


EDWARD  THE  ELDER. 


EDWARD  the  son  of  Alfred  succeeded,!  in  learning  not  equal,  in  power 
and  extent  of  dominion  surpassing  his  father.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
had  much  disturbance  by  Ethelwald  an  ambitious  young  man,:}:  son  of  the 
king's  uncle,  or  cousin  german,  or  brother,  for  his  genealogy  is  variously 
delivered.  He  vainly  avouching  to  have  equal  right  with  Edward  of  suc 
cession  to  the  crown,  possessed  himself  of  Winburn  in  Dorset, §  and  another 
town  diversely  named,  giving  out  that  there  he  would  live  or  die  ;  but 
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encompassed  with  the  king's  forces  at  Badbury  a  place  nigh,  his  heart  failing 
him,  he  stole  out  by  night,  and  fled  to  the  Danish  army  beyond  Humber. 
The  king  sent  after  him,  but  not  overtaking,  found  his  wife  in  the  town, 
whom  he  had  married  out  of  a  nunnery,  and  commanded  her  to  be  sent 
back  thither.     About  this  time,*  the  Kentish  men  against  a  multitude  of 
Danish  pirates  fought  prosperously  at  a  place  called  Holme,  as  Hoveden 
records.     Ethelwald,  aided   by  the   Northumbrians  with  shipping,  three 
years  after,f  sailing  to  the  East- Angles,  persuaded  the  Danes  there  to  fall 
into  the  king's  territory,  who  marching  with  him  as  far  as  Crecklad,  and 
passing  the  Thames  there,  wasted  as  far  beyond  as  they  durst  venture,  and 
laden  with  spoils  returned  home.    The  king  with  his  powers  making  speed 
after  them,  between  the  Dike  and  Ouse,  supposed  to  be  Suffolk  and  Cam 
bridgeshire,  as  far  as  the  fens  northward,  laid  waste  all  before  him.    Thence 
intending  to  return,  he  commanded  that  all  his  army  should  follow  him  close 
without  delay ;  but  the  Kentish  men,  though  often  called  upon,  lagging  be 
hind,  the  Danish  army  prevented  them,  and  joined  battle  with  the  king, 
where  duke  Sigulf  and  earl  Sigelm,  with  many  other  of  the  nobles  were 
!  slain ;  on  the  Danes'  part,  Eoric  their  king,  and  Ethelwald  the  author  of 
j  this  war,  with  others  of  high  note,  and  of  them  greater  number,  but  with 
I  great  ruin  on  both  sides ;  yet  the  Danes  kept  in  their  power  the  burying 
|  of  their  slain.     Whatever  followed  upon  this  conflict,  which  we  read  not, 
i  the  king  two  years  after  with  the  Danes,!  both  of  East- Angles  and  North 
umberland,  concluded  peace,  which  continued  three  years,  by  whornsoeve/ 
broken  :  for  at  the  end  thereof  §  king  Edward,  raising  great  forces  out  of 
West-Sex  and  Mercia,  sent  them  against  the  Danes  beyond  Humber;  where 
staying  five  weeks,  they  made  great  spoil  and  slaughter.     The  king  offered 
jthem  terms  of  peace,  but  they  rejecting  all  entered  with  the  next  year  into 
Mercia, ||  rendering  no  less  hostility  than  they  had  suffered;  but  at  Tetnal 
in  Staffordshire,  saith  Florent,  were  by  the  English  in  a  set  battle  over 
thrown.     King  Edward,  then  in  Kent,  had  got  together  of  ships  about  a 
jhundred  sail,  others  gone  southward  came  back  and  met  him.     The  Danes, 
now  supposing  that  his  main  forces  were  upon  the  sea,  took  liberty  to  rove 
jand  plunder  up  and  down,  as  hope  of  prey  led  them,  beyond  Severn.     The 
ikingH  guessing  what  might  embolden  them,  sent  before  him  the  lightest 
of  his  army  to  entertain  them  ;  then  following  with  the  rest,  set  upon  them 
in  their  return  over  Cantbrig  in  Gloucestershire,  and  slew7  many  thousands, 
(among  whom  Ecwils,  Hafden,  and  Hinguar  their  kings,  and  many  other 
jharsh  names  in  Huntingdon  ;  the  place  also  of  this  fight  is  variously  written, 
by  Ethel werd  and  Florent  called  Wodensfield. 

The  year  following,**  Ethred  the  duke  of  Mercia,  to  whom  Alfred  had 
given  London,  with  his  daughter  in  marriage,  now  dying,  King  Edward 
resumed  that  city,  and  Oxford,  with  the  counties  adjoining,  into  his  own  ^ 
bands ;  and  the  year  afterff  built,  or  much  repaired  by  his  soldiers,  the  town  * 
of  Hertford  on  either  side  Lee ;  and  having  a  sufficient  number  at  the  work, 
inarched  about  middle  summer  with  the  other  part  of  his  forces  into  Essex, 
(and  encamped  at  Maldon,  while  his  soldiers  built  Witham  ;  where  a  good 
part  of  the  country,  subject  formerly  to  the  Danes,  yielded  themselves  to 
pis  protection.  Four  years  after||  (Florent  allows  but  one  year)  the  Danes 
from  Leicester  and  Northampton,  falling  into  Oxfordshire,  committed  much 
rapine,  and  in  some  towns  thereof  great  slaughter ;  while  another  party 
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wasting  Hertfordshire,  met  with  other  fortune  ;  for  the  country  people,  in 
ured  now  to  such  kind  of  incursions,  joining  stoutly  together,  fell  upon  the 
spoilers,  and  recovered  their  own  goods,  with  some  booty  from  their  ene 
mies.  About  the  same  time  Elfled  the  king's  sister  sent  her  army  of  Mer 
cians  into  Wales,  who  routed  the  Welsh,*  took  the  castle  of  Bricnan-mere 
by  Brecknock,  and  brought  away  the  king's  wife  of  that  country,  with 
other  prisoners.  Not  long  after  she  took  Derby  from  the  Danes,  and  the 
castle  by  a  sharp  assault.  But  the  year  ensuing!  brought  a  new  fleet  of 
Danes  to  Lidwic  in  Devonshire,  under  two  leaders,  Otter  and  Roald  ;  who 
sailing  thence  westward  about  the  land's  end,  came  up  to  the  mouth  of 
Severn ;  there  landing  wasted  the  Welsh  coast,  and  Irchenfield  part  of 
Herefordshire  ;  where  they  took  Kuneleac  a  British  bishop,  for  whose  ran 
som  King  Edward  gave  forty  pound  :  but  the  men  of  Hereford  and  Glou 
cestershire  assembling  put  them  to  flight ;  slaying  Rayold  and  the  brother 
of  Otter,  with  many  more,  pursued  them  to  a  wood,  and  there  beset  com 
pelled  them  to  give  hostages  of  present  departure.  The  king  with  his 
army  sat  not  far  off,  securing  from  the  south  of  Severn  to  Avon  ;  so  that 
openly  they  durst  not,  by  night  they  twice  ventured  to  land  ;  but  found 
such  welcome  that  few  of  them  came  back ;  the  rest  anchored  by  a  small 
island,  where  many  of  them  famished  ;  then  sailing  to  a  place  called  Deo- 
med,  they  crossed  into  Ireland.  The  king  with  his  army  went  to  Bucking 
ham,  staid  there  a  month,  and  built  two  castles  or  forts  on  either  bank  of 
Ouse  ere  his  departing ;  and  Turkitel  a  Danish  leader,  with  those  of  Bed 
ford  and  Northampton,  yielded  him  subjection.  Whereupon  the  next  year,| 
he  came  with  his  army  to  the  town  of  Bedford,  took  possession  thereof, 
staid  there  a  month,  and  gave  order  to  build  another  part  of  the  town,  on 
the  south  side  of  Ouse.  Thence  the  year  following§  went  again  to  Maldon, 
repaired  and  fortified  the  town.  Turkitel  the  Dane  having  small  hope  to 
thrive  here,  where  things  with  such  prudence  were  managed  against  his 
interest,  got  leave  of  the  king,  with  as  many  voluntaries  as  wrould  follow 
him,  to  pass  into  France.  Early  the  next  year||  king  Edward  re-edified 
Tovechester  now  Torchester ;  and  another  city  in  the  annals  called  Wiging- 
mere.  Meanwhile  the  Danes  in  Leicester  and  Northamptonshire,  not  liking 
perhaps  to  be  neighboured  with  strong  towns,  laid  siege  to  Torchester ;  but 
they  within  repelling  the  assault  one  whole  day  till  supplies  came,  quitted 
the  siege  by  night;  and  pursued  close  by  the  besieged,  between  Birnwud 
and  Ailsbury  were  surprised,  many  of  them  made  prisoners,  and  much  of 
their  baggage  lost.  Other  of  the  Danes  at  Huntingdon,  aided  from  the 
East-Angles,  rinding  that  castle  not  commodious,  left  it,  and  built  another 
atTemsford,  judging  that  place  more  opportune  from  whence  to  make  thei." 
excursions ;  and  soon  after  went  forth  with  design  to  assail  Bedford :  but 
the  garrison  issuing  out  slew  a  great  part  of  them,  the  rest  fled.  After  this 
a  greater  army  of  them,  gathered  out  of  Mercia  and  the  East-Angles,  came 
and  besieged  the  city  called  Wigingmere  a  whole  day  ;  but  finding  it  de 
fended  stoutly  by  them  within,  thence  also  departed,  driving  away  much 
of  their  cattle:  whereupon  the  English,  from  towns  and  cities  round  about 
joining  forces,  laid  siege  to  the  town  and  castle  of  Temsford,  and  by  as 
sault  took  both  ;  slew  their  king  with  Toglea  a  duke,  and  Mannan  his  son 
an  earl,  with  all  the  rest  there  found  ;  who  chose  to  die  rather  than  yield. 
Encouraged  by  this,  the  men  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  part  of  Essex,  enterprise 
Ihe  siege  of  Colchester,  nor  gave  over  till  they  won  it,  sacking  the  town 
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and  putting  to  sword  all  the  Danes  therein,  except  some  who  escaped  over 
the  wall.  To  the  succour  of  these  a  great  number  of  Danes  inhabiting 
ports  and  other  towns  in  the  East- Angles  united  their  force ;  but  coming 
too  late,  as  in  revenge  beleaguered  Maldon :  but  that  town  also  timely  re 
lieved,  they  departed,  not  only  frustrate  of  their  design,  but  so  hotly  pur- 
sused,  that  many  thousands  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the  flight.  Forthwith 
King  Edward  with  his  West-Saxons  went  to  Passham  upon  Ouse,  there  to 
guard  the  passage,  while  others  were  building  a  stone  wall  about  Torches- 
ter ;  to  him  their  earl  Thurfert,  and  other  lord  Danes,  with  their  army  there 
about,  as  far  as  Weolud,  came  and  submitted.  Whereat  the  king's  soldiers 
joyfully  cried  out  to  be  dismissed  home :  therefore  with  another  part  of  them 
he  entered  Huntingdon,  and  repaired  it,  where  breaches  had  been  made ; 
all  the  people  thereabout  returning  to  obedience.  The  like  was  done  at 
Colchester  by  the  next  remove  of  his  army ;  after  which  both  East  and 
West-Angles,  and  the  Danish  forces  among  them,  yielded  to  the  king, 
swearing  allegiance  to  him  both  by  sea  and  land :  the  army  also  of  Danes 
at  Grantbrig,  surrendering  themselves,  took  the  same  oath.  The  summer 
following*  he  came  with  his  army  to  Stamford,  built  a  castle  there  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  where  all  the  people  of  these  quarters  acknowledged 
him  supreme.  During  his  abode  there,  Elfled  his  sister,  a  martial  woman, 
who  after  her  husband's  death  would  no  more  marry,  but  gave  herself  to 
public  affairs,  repairing  and  fortifying  many  towns,  warring  sometimes,  died 
at  Tamworth  the  chief  seat  of  Mercia,  whereof  by  gift  of  Alfred  her  father 
she  was  lady  or  queen ;  whereby  that  whole  nation  became  obedient  to 
King  Edward,  as  did  also  North  Wales,  with  Howel,  Cledaucus,  and 
Jeothwell,  their  kings.  Thence  passing  to  Nottingham,  he  entered  and 
repaired  the  town,  placed  there  part  English,  part  Danes,  and  received 
fealty  from  all  in  Mercia  of  either  nation.  The  next  autumn, f  coming  with 
his  army  into  Cheshire,  he  built  and  fortified  Thelwell ;  and  while  he  staid 
there,  called  another  army  out  of  Mercia,  which  he  sent  to  repair  and  fortify 
Manchester.  About  midsummer  following!  he  marched  again  to  Notting 
ham,  built  a  town  over  against  it  on  the  south  side  of  that  river,  and  with 
a  bridge  joined  them  both  ;  thence  journeyed  to  a  place  called  Bedecan- 
•willin  in  Pictland ;  there  also  built  and  fenced  a  city  on  the  borders,  where 
the  king  of  Scots  did  him  honour  as  to  his  sovereign,  together  with  the 
whole  Scottish  nation  ;  the  like  did  Reginald  and  the  son  of  Eadulf,  Danish 
princes,  with  all  the  Northumbrians,  both  English  and  Danes.  The  King 
also  of  a  people  thereabout  called  Streatgledwalli  (the  North- Welsh,  as 
Camden  thinks,  of  Strat-Cluid  in  Denbighshire,  perhaps  rather  the  British 
of  Cumberland)  did  him  homage,  and  not  undeserved.  For,  Buchanan 
himself  confesses, §  that  this  king  Edward,  with  a  small  number  of  men  com 
pared  to  his  enemies,  overthrew  in  a  great  battle  the  whole  united  power 
both  of  Scots  and  Danes,  slew  most  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  forced 
Malcolm,  whom  Constantine  the  Scotch  king  had  made  general,  and  de 
signed  heir  of  his  crown,  to  save  himself  by  flight  sore  wounded.  Of  the 
English  he  makes  Athelstan  the  son  of  Edward  chief  leader;  and  so  far 
seems  to  confound  times  and  actions,  as  to  make  this  battle  the  same  with 
that  fought  by  Athelstan  about  twenty-four  years  after  at  Bruneford,  against 
Anlaf  and  Constantine,  whereof  hereafter.  But  here  Buchanan  ||  takes 
occasion  to  inveigh  against  the  English  writers,  upbraiding  them  with  igno 
rance,  who  affirm  Athelstan  to  have  been  supreme  king  of  Britain,  Constan 
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tine  the  Scottish  king  with  others  to  have  held  of  him :  and  denies  that  in 
the  annals  of  Marianus  Scotus  any  mention  is  to  be  found  thereof;  which  I 
shall  not  stand  much  to  contradict,  for  in  Marianus,  whether  by  surname 
or  by  nation  Scotus,  will  be  found  as  little  mention  of  any  other  Scottish 
affairs,  till  the  time  of  king  Dunchad  slain  by  Machetad,  or  Macbeth,  in 
the  year  1040 :  wThich  gives  cause  of  suspicion,  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
before  that  time  were  so  obscure,  as  to  be  unknown  to  their  own  countrymen, 
who  lived  and  wrote  his  chronicle  not  long  after.  But  King  Edward  thus 
nobly  doing,  and  thus  honoured,  the  year*  following  died  at  Farendon  ;  a 
builder  and  restorer  even  in  war,  not  a  destroyer  of  his  land.  He  had  by 
several  wives  many  children ;  his  eldest  daughter  Edgith  he  gave  in  mar 
riage  to  Charles  king  of  France,  grandchild  of  Charles  the  Bald  above 
mentioned  :  of  the  rest  in  place  convenient.  His  laws  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
He  was  buried  at  Winchester,  in  the  monastery,  by  Alfred  his  father.  And 
a  few  days  after  him  died  Ethel  ward  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  of  his  crown. 
He  had  the  whole  island  in  subjection,  yet  so  as  petty  kings  reigned  under 
him.f  In  Northumberland,  after  Ecbert  whom  the  Danes  had  set  up 
and  the  Northumbrians,  yet  unruly  under  their  yoke,  at  the  end  of  six  years 
had  expelled,  one  Ricsig  was  set  up  king,  and  bore  the  name  three  years ; 
then  another  Ecbert,  and  Guthred  ;  the  latter,  if  we  believe  legends,  of  a 
servant  made  king  by  command  of  St.  Cudbert,  in  a  vision  ;  and  enjoined 
by  another  vision  of  the  same  saint,  to  pay  well  for  his  royalty  many  lands 
and  privileges  to  his  church  and  monastery.  But  now  to  the  story. 

ATHELSTAN. 

ATHELSTAN,  next  in  age  to  Ethelward  his  brother,  who  deceased  un 
timely  few  days  before,  though  born  of  a  concubine,  yet  for  the  great  ap 
pearance  of  many  virtues  in  him,  and  his  brethren  being  yet  under  age,  was 
exalted  to  the  throne  at  Kingston  upon  Thames,J  and  by  his  father's  last 
will,  saith  Malmsbury,  yet  not  without  some  opposition  of  one  Alfred  and 
his«accomplices  ;  who  not  liking  he  should  reign,  had  conspired  to  seize  on 
him  after  his  father's  death,  and  to  put  out  his  eyes.  But  the  conspirators 
discovered,  and  Alfred  denying  the  plot,§  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  assert  his 
innocence  before  the  pope ;  where  taking  his  oath  on  the  altar,  he  fell  down 
immediately,  and  carried  out  by  his  servants,  three  days  after  died.  Mean 
while  beyond  Humber  the  Danes,  though  much  awed,  were  not  idle.  In- 
guald,  one  of  their  kings,  took  possession  of  York ;  Sitric,  who  some  years|| 
before  had  slain  Niel  his  brother,  by  force  took  Davenport  in  Cheshire  ;  and 
however  he  defended  these  doings,  grew  so  inconsiderable,H  that  Athelstan 
with  great  solemnity  gave  him  his  sister  Edgith  to  wife :  but  he  enjoyed  her 
not  long,  dying  ere  the  year's  end ;  nor  his  sons  Anlaf  and  Guthfert  the 
kingdom,  driven  out  the  next  year**  by  Athelstan :  not  unjustly  saith  Hunt 
ingdon,  as  being  first  raisers  of  the  war.  Simeon  calls  him  Gudfrid  a 
British  king,  whom  Athelstan  this  year  drove  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  per 
haps  they  were  both  one,  the  name  and  time  not  much  differing,  the  place 
only  mistaken.  Malmsbury  differs  in  the  name  also,  calling  him  Adulf  a 
certain  rebel.  Them  also  I  wish  as  much  mistaken,  who  write  that  Athel 
stan,  jealous  of  his  younger  brother  Edwin's  towardly  virtues,  lest  added 
to  the  right  of  birth  they  might  some  time  or  other  call  in  question  his  ille 
gitimate  precedence,  caused  him  to  be  drowned  in  the  sea  ;ff  exposed, 
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some  say,  with  one  servant  in  a  rotten  bark,  without  sail  or  oar ;  where 
the  youth  far  off  land,  and  in  rough  weather  despairing,  threw  himself  over 
board  ;  the  servant,  more  patient,  got  to  land,  and  reported  the  success. 

But  this  Malmsbury  confesses  to  be  sung  in  old  songs,  not  read  in  war 
rantable  authors;  and  Huntingdon  speaks  as  of  a  sad  accident  to  Athelstan, 
that  he  lost  his  brother  Edwin  by  sea ;  far  the  more  credible,  in  that  Athel 
stan,  as  it  is  written  by  all,  tenderly  loved  and  bred  up  the  rest  of  his  bre 
thren,  of  whom  he  had  no  less  cause  to  be  jealous.  And  the  year*  follow 
ing  he  prospered  better  than  from  so  foul  a  fact,  passing  into  Scotland  with 
great  puissance,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  chasing  his  enemies  before  him, 
by  land  as  far  as  Dunfeoder  and  Wertermore,  by  sea  as  far  as  Cathness. 
The  cause  of  this  expedition,  saith  Malmsbury,  was  to  demand  Guthfert 
the  son  of  Sitric,  thither  fled,  though  not  denied  at  length  by  Constantine, 
who  with  Eugenius  king  of  Cumberland,  at  a  place  called  Dacor  or  Dacre 
in  that  shire,  surrendered  himself  and  each  his  kingdom  to  Athelstan,  who 
brought  back  with  him  for  hostage  the  son  of  Constantine. f  But  Guthfert 
escaping  in  the  mean  while  out  of  Scotland,  and  Constantine,  exasperated 
by  this  invasion,  persuaded  Anlaf,  the  other  son  of  Sitric,  then  fled  into 
Ireland,  J  others  write  Anlaf  king  of  Ireland  and  the  Isles,  his  son-in-law, 
with  six  hundred  and  fifteen  ships,  and  the  king  of  Cumberland  with  other 
forces,  to  his  aid.  This  within  four  years§  effected,  they  entered  England 
by  Humber,  and  fought  with  Athelstan  at  a  place  called  Wendune,  others 
term  it  Brunanburg,  others  Bruneford,  which  Ingulf  places  beyond  Hum 
ber,  Camden  in  Glendale  of  Northumberland  on  the  Scotch  borders ;  the 
bloodiest  fight,  say  authors,  that  ever  this  island  saw :  to  describe  which 
the  Saxon  annalist,  wont  to  be  sober  and  succinct,  whether  the  same  or  an 
other  writer,  now  labouring  under  the  weight  of  his  argument,  and  over 
charged,  runs  on  a  sudden  into  such  extravagant  fancies  and  metaphors,  as 
bear  him  quite  beside  the  scope  of  being  understood.  Huntingdon,  though 
himself  peccant  enough  in  this  kind,  transcribes  him  word  for  word  as  a 
pastime  to  his  readers.  I  shall  only  sum  up  what  of  him  I  can  attain,  in 
useful  language.  The  battle  was  fought  eagerly  from  morning  to  night ; 
some  fell  of  King  Edward's  old  army,  tried  in  many  a  battle  before;  but 
on  the  other  side  great  multitudes,  the  rest  fled  to  their  ships.  Five  kings, 
and  seven  of  Anlaf's  chief  captains  were  slain  on  the  place,  with  Froda  a 
Norman  leader ;  Constantine  escaped  home,  but  lost  his  son  in  the  fight,  if 
I  understand  my  author ;  Anlaf  by  sea  to  Dublin,  with  a  small  remainder 
of  his  great  host.  Malmsbury  relates  this  war,  adding  many  circumstances 
after  this  manner:  that  Anlaf,  joining  with  Constantine  and  the  whole 
power  of  Scotland,  besides  those  which  he  brought  with  him  out  of  Ire 
land,  came  on  far  southwards,  till  Athelstan,  who  had  retired  on  set  pur 
pose  to  be  the  surer  of  his  enemies,  enclosed  from  all  succour  and  retreat, 
met  him  at  Bruneford.  Anlaf  perceiving  the  valour  and  resolution  of 
Athelstan,  and  mistrusting  his  own  forces,  though  numerous,  resolved  first 
to  spy  in  what  posture  his  enemies  lay :  and  imitating  perhaps  what  he 
heard  attempted  by  King  Alfred  the  age  before,  in  the  habit  of  a  musician, 
got  access  by  his  lute  and  voice  to  the  king's  tent,  there  playing  both  the 
minstrel  and  the  spy :  then  towards  evening  dismissed,  he  was  observed  by 
one  who  had  been  his  soldier,  and  well  knew  him,  viewing  earnestly  the 
king's  tent,  and  what  approaches  lay  about  it,  then  in  the  twilight  to  de 
part.  The  soldier  forthwith  acquaints  the  king,  and  by  him  blamed  for  let- 


*  Post  Christ.  934.  Sax  an.  Sim.  Dun.  f  Florent.  $  Florent.  Sim.  Dun. 
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ting  go  his  enemy,  answered,  that  he  had  given  first  his  military  oath  to 
Anlaf,  whom  if  he  had  betrayed,  the  king  might  suspect  him  of  like  trea 
sonous  mind  towards  himself;  which  to  disprove,  he  advised  him  to  remove 
his  tent  a  good  distance  off':  and  so  done,  it  happened  that  a  bishop,  with 
his  retinue  coming  that  night  to  the  army,  pitched  his  tent  in  the  same 
place  from  whence  the  king  had  removed.  Anlaf,  coming  by  night  as  he 
had  designed,  to  assault  the  camp,  and  especially  the  king's  tent,  finding 
there  the  bishop  instead,  slew  him  and  all  his  followers.  Athelstan  took 
the  alarm,  and  as  it  seems,  was  not  found  so  unprovided,  but  that  the  day 
now  appearing,  he  put  his  men  in  order,  and  maintained  the  fight  till  even 
ing;  wherein  Constantine  himself  was  slain  with  five  other  kings,  and 
twelve  earls ;  the  annals  were  content  with  seven,  in  the  rest  not  disagree 
ing.  Ingulf  abbot  of  Croyland,  from  the  authority  of  Turketul  a  principal 
leader  in  this  battle,  relates  it  more  at  large  to  this  effect :  That  Athelstan 
above  a  mile  distant  from  the  place  where  execution  was  done  upon  the 
bishop  and  his  supplies,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  came  down  by  break  of  day 
upon  Anlaf  and  his  army,  overwatched  and  wearied  now  with  the  slaughter 
they  had  made,  and  something  out  of  order,  yet  in  two  main  battles.  The 
king,  therefore  in  like  manner  dividing,  led  the  one  part,  consisting  most 
of  West  Saxons,  against  Anlaf  with  his  Danes  and  Irish,  committing  the 
other  to  his  chancellor  Turketul,  with  the  Mercians  and  Londoners,  against 
Constantine  and  his  Scots.  The  shower  of  arrows  and  darts  overpassed, 
both  battles  attacked  each  other  with  a  close  and  terrible  engagement,  for 
a  long  space  neither  side  giving  ground.  Till  the  chancellor  Turketul,  a 
man  of  great  stature  and  strength,  taking  with  him  a  few  Londoners  of  se 
lect  valour,  and  Singin  who  led  the  Worcestershire  men,  a  captain  of  un 
daunted  courage,  broke  into  the  thickest,  making  his  way  first  through  the 
Picts  and  Orkeners,  then  through  the  Cumbrians  and  Scots,  and  came  at 
length  where  Constantine  himself  fought,  unhorsed  him,  and  used  all  means 
to  take  him  alive ;  but  the  Scots  valiantly  defending  their  king,  and  laying 
load  upon  Turketul,  which  the  goodness  of  his  armour  well  endured,  he 
had  yet  been  beaten  down,  had  not  Singin  his  faithful  second  at  the  same 
time  slain  Constantine ;  which  once  known,  Anlaf  and  the  whole  army  be 
took  them  to  flight,  whereof  a  huge  multitude  fell  by  the  sword.  This 
Turketul,  not  long  after  leaving  worldly  affairs,  became  abbot  of  Croyland, 
which  at  his  own  cost  he  had  repaired  from  Danish  ruins,  and  left  there 
this  memorial  of  his  former  actions.  Athelstan  with  his  brother  Edmund 
victorious  thence  turning  into  Wales,  with  much  more  ease  vanquished 
Ludwal  the  king,  and  possessed  his  land.  But  Malmsbury  writes,  that 
commiserating  human  chance,  as  he  displaced,  so  he  restored  both  him  and 
Constantine  to  their  regal  state :  for  the  surrender  of  King  Constantine  hath 
been  above  spoken  of.  However  the  Welsh  did  him  homage  at  the  city 
of  Hereford,  and  covenanted  yearly  payment  of  gold  twenty  pound,  of  silver 
three  hundred,  of  oxen  twenty-five  thousand,  besides  hunting  dogs  and 
hawks.  He  also  took  Exeter  from  the  Cornish  Britons,  who  till  that  time 
had  equal  right  there  with  the  English,  and  bounded  them  with  the  river 
Tamar,  as  the  other  British  with  Wey.  Thus  dreaded  of  his  enemies,  and 
renowned  far  and  near,  three  years*  after  he  died  at  Gloucester,  and  was 
buried  with  many  trophies  at  Malmsbury,  where  he  had  caused  to  be  laid 
his  two  cousin  germans,  Elwin  and  Ethelstan,  both  slain  in  the  battle 
against  Anlaf.  He  was  thirty  years  old  at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  mature 
in  wisdom  from  his  childhood,  comely  of  person  and  behaviour;  so  that 

*  Post  Christ.  941.  Sax.  an.  Malms,  Ingulf. 
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Alfred  his  grandfather  in  blessing  him  was  wont  to  pray  he  might  live  to 
have  the  kingdom,  and  put  him  yet  a  child  into  soldier's  habit.  He  had 
his  breeding  in  the  court  of  Elfled  his  aunt,  of  whose  virtues  more  than  fe 
male  we  have  related,  sufficient  to  evince  that  his  mother,  though  said  to 
be  no  wedded  wife,  was  yet  such  of  parentage  and  worth,  as  the  royal  line 
disdained  not,  though  the  song  went  in  MalmsbWy's  days  (for  it  seems  he 
refused  not  the  authority  of  ballads  for  want  of  better)  that  his  mother  was 
a  farmer's  daughter,  but  of  excellent  feature ;  who  dreamed  one  night  she 
brought  forth  a  moon  that  should  enlighten  the  whole  land :  which  the 
king's  nurse  hearing  of  took  her  home  and  bred  up  courtly  ;  that  the  king, 
coming  one  day  to  visit  his  nurse,  saw  there  this  damsel,  liked  her,  and  by 
earnest  suit  prevailing,  had  by  her  this  famous  Athelstan,  a  bounteous,  just, 
and  affable  king,  as  Malmsbury  sets  him  forth,  nor  less  honoured  abroad 
by  foreign  kings,  who  sought  his  friendship  by  great  gifts  or  affinity  ;  that 
Harold  king  of  Noricum  sent  him  a  ship  whose  prow  was  of  gold,  sails 
purple,  and  other  golden  things,  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  sent  from 
Noricum,  whether  meant  Norway  or  Bavaria,  the  one  place  so  far  from  such 
superfluity  of  wealth,  the  other  from  all  sea :  the  embassadors  were  Helgrim 
and  OffKd,  who  found  the  king  at  York.  His  sisters  he  gave  in  marriage 
to  greatest  princes ;  Elgif  to  Otho  son  of  Henry  the  emperor ;  Egdith  to  a 
certain  duke  about  the  Alps;  Edgiv  to  Ludwic  king  of  Aquitain,  sprung 
of  Charles  the  Great ;  Ethilda  to  Hugo  king  of  France,  who  sent  Aldulf  son 
of  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders  to  obtain  her.  From  all  these  great  suitors, 
especially  from  the  emperor  and  king  of  France,  came  rich  presents,  horses 
of  excellent  breed,  gorgeous  trappings  and  armour,  relics,  jewels,  odours, 
vessels  of  onyx,  and  other  precious  things,  which  I  leave  poetically  de 
scribed  in  Malmsbury,  taken,  as  he  confesses,  out  of  an  old  versifier,  some 
of  whose  verses  he  recites.  The  only  blemish  left  upon  him  was  the  ex 
posing  his  brother  Edwin,  who  disavowed  by  oath  the  treason  whereof  he 
was  accused,  and  implored  an  equal  hearing.  But  these  were  songs,  as 
before  hath  been  said,  which  add  also  that  Athelstan,  his  anger  over,  soon 
repented  of  the  fact,  and  put  to  death  his  cupbearer,  who  had  induced  him' 
to  suspect  and  expose  his  brother ;  put  in  mind  by  a  word  falling  from  the 
cupbearer's  own  mouth,  who  slipping  one  day  as  he  bore  the  king's  cup, 
and  recovering  himself  on  the  other  leg,  said  aloud  fatally,  as  to  him  it 
proved,  one  brother  helps  the  other.  Which  words  the  king  laying  to 
heart,  and  pondering  how  ill  he  had  done  to  make  away  his  brother, 
avenged  himself  first  on  the  adviser  of  that  fact,  took  on  him  seven  years' 
penance,  and  as  Mat.  West,  saith,  built  two  monasteries  for  the  soul  of  his 
brother.  His  laws  are  extant  among  the  laws  of  other  Saxon  kings  to 
this  day, 

EDMUND. 

EDMUND  not  above  eighteen  years  old*  succeeded  his  brother  Athelstan, 
in  courage  not  inferior.  For  in  the  second  of  his  reign  he  freed  Mercia 
of  the  Danes  that  remained  there,  and  took  from  them  the  cities  of  Lin 
coln,  Nottingham,  Stamford,  Derby,  and  Leicester,  where  they  were  placed 
by  King  Edward,  but  it  seems  gave  not  good  proof  of  their  fidelity.  Simeon 
writes,  that  Anlaf  setting  forth  from  York,  and  having  wasted  southward 
as  far  as  Northampton,  was  met  by  Edmund  at  Leicester ;  but  that  ere  the 
battles  joined,  peace  was  made  between  them  by  Odo  and  Wulstan  the 
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two  archbishops,  with  conversion  of  Anlaf ;  for  the  same  year  Edmund  re 
ceived  at  the  fontstone  this  or  another  Anlaf,  as  saith  Huntingdon,  not  him 
spoken  of  before,  who  died  this  year,  (so  uncertain  they  are  in  the  story  of 
these  times  also,)  and  held  Reginald  another  king  of  the  Northumbrians, 
while  the  bishop  confirmed  him:  their  limits  were  divided  north  and  south 
by  Watlingstreet.  But  spiritual  kindred  little  availed  to  keep  peace  be 
tween  them,  whoever  gave  the  cause  ;  for  we  read  him  two  years*  after 
driving  Anlaf  (whom  the  annals  now  first  call  the  son  of  Sitric)  and  Suth- 
frid  son  of  Reginald  out  of  Northumberland,  taking  the  whole  country  into 
subjection.  Edmund  the  next  yearf  harassed  Cumberland,  then  gave  it  to 
Malcolm  king  of  Scots,  thereby  bound  to  assist  him  in  his  wars,  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Mat.  West,  adds,  that  in  this  action  Edmund  had  the  aid 
of  Leolin  prince  of  North  Wales,  against  Dummail  the  Cumbrian  king,  him 
depriving  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  two  sons  of  their  sight.  But  the  year  J 
after,* he  himself  by  strange  accident  came  to  an  untimely  death:  feasting 
with  his  nobles  on  St.  Austin's  day  at  Puclekerke  in  Gloucester,  to  cele 
brate  the  memory  of  his  first  converting  the  Saxons  ;  he  spied  Leof  a  noted 
thief,  whom  he  had  banished,  sitting  among  his  guests :  whereat  transported 
with  two  much  vehemence  of  spirit,  though  in  a  just  cause,  rising  from  the 
table  he  run  upon  the  thief,  and  catching  his  hair,  pulled  him  to  the  ground. 
The  thief,  who  doubted  from  such  handling  no  less  than  his  death  in 
tended,  thought  to  die  not  unrevenged ;  and  with  a  short  dagger  struck  the 
king,  who  still  laid  at  him,  and  little  expected  such  assassination,  mortally 
into  the  breast.  The  matter  was  done  in  a  moment,  ere  men  set  at  table 
could  turn  them,  or  imagine  at  first  what  the  stir  meant,  till  perceiving  the 
..king  deadly  wounded,  they  flew  upon  the  murderer  and  hewed  him  to 
pieces;  who  like  a  wild  beast  at  bay,  seeing  himself  surrounded,  despe 
rately  laid  about  him,  wounding  some  in  his  fall.  The  king  was  buried  at 
Glaston,  whereof  Dunstan  was  then  abbot ;  his  laws  yet  remain  to  be  seen 
among  the  laws  of  other  Saxon  kings. 


EDRED. 

•^,f  f>  -..A  i. ..:'  - 


EDRED,  the  third  brother  of  Athelstan,  the  sons  of  Edmund  being  yet 
but  children,  next  reigned,  not  degenerating  from  his  worthy  predecessors, 
and  crowned  at  Kingston.  Northumberland  he  thoroughly  subdued,  the 
Scots  without  refusal  swore  him  allegiance ;  yet  the  Northumbrians,  ever 
of  doubtful  faith,  soon  after  chose  to  themselves  one  Eric  a  Dane.  Hun 
tingdon  still  haunts  us  with  this  Anlaf,  (of  whom  we  gladly  would  have 
been  rid,)  and  will  have  him  before  Eric  recalled  once  more  and  reign  four 
years,§  then  again  put  to  his  shifts.  But  Edred  entering  into  Northumber 
land,  and  with  spoils  returning,  Eric  the  king  fell  upon  his  rear.  Edred 
turning  about,  both  shook  off  the  enemy,  and  prepared  to  make  a  second 
inroad :  which  the  Northumbrians  dreading  rejected  Eric,  slew  Amancus 
the  son  of  Anlaf,  and  with  many  presents  appeasing  Edred  submitted  again 
to  his  government; ||  nor  from  that  time  had  kings,  but  were  governed  by 
earls,  of  whom  Osulf  was  the  first.  About  this  timelf  Wulstan  archbishop 
of  York,  accused  to  have  slain  certain  men  of  Thetford  in  revenge  of  their 
abbot,  whom  the  townsmen  had  slain,  was  committed  by  the  king  to  close 
custody ;  but  soon  after  enlarged,  was  restored  to  his  plac<".  Malmsbury 
writes,  that  his  crime  was  to  have  connived  at  the  revolt  of  his  country- 

*  Post  Christ.  944.  Sax.  an.         f  Post  Christ.  945.  Sax.  an.         J  Post  Christ.  946.  Sax.  an. 
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men :  but  king  Edred  two  years  after,*  sickening  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
died  much  lamented,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

EDWI. 

EDWI,  the  son  of  Edmund,  now  come  to  age,f  after  his  uncle  Edred's 
death  took  on  him  the  government,  and  was  crowned  at  Kingston.  His 
lovely  person  surnamed  him  the  fair,  his  actions  are  diversely  reported,  by 
Huntingdon  not  thought  illaudable.  But  Malmsbury  and  such  as  follow 
him  write  far  otherwise,  that  he  married,  or  kept  as  concubine,  his  near 
kinswoman, J  some  say  both  her  and  her  daughter ;  so  inordinately  given 
to  his  pleasure,  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  coronation  he  abruptly  withdrew 
himself  from  the  company  of  his  peers,  whether  in  banquet  or  consultation, 
to  sit  wantoning  in  the  chamber  with  his  Algiva,  so  was  her  name,  who 
had  such  power  over  him.  Whereat  his  barons  offended  sent  bishop  Dun- 
stan,  the  boldest  among  them,  to  request  his  return  :  he,  going  to  the  cham 
ber,  not  only  interrupted  his  dalliance,  and  rebuked  the  lady,  but  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  between  force  and  persuasion  brought  him  back  to  his 
nobles.  The  king  highly  displeased, §  and  instigated  perhaps  by  her  who 
was  so  prevalent  with  him,  not  long  after  sent  Dunstan  into  banishment, 
caused  his  monastery  to  be  rifled,  and  became  an  enemy  to  all  monks  and 
friars.  Whereupon  Odo  archbishop  of  Canterbury  pronounced  a  separation 
or  divorce  of  the  king  from  Algiva.  But  that  which  most  incited  William 
of  Malmsbury  against  him,  he  gave  that  monastery  to  be  dwelt  in  by  secu 
lar  priests,  or  to  use  his  own  phrase,  made  it  a  stable  of  clerks :  at  length 
these  affronts  done  to  the  church  were  so  resented  by  the  people,  that  the 
Mercians  and  Northumbrians  revolted  from  him,  and  set  up  Edgar  his 
brother,  ||  leaving  to  Edwi  the  West-Saxons  only,  bounded  by  the  river 
Thames  ;  with  grief  whereof,  as  is  thought,  he  soon  after  ended  his  days,1I 
and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  Meanwhile**  Elfin,  bishop  of  that  place, 
after  the  death  of  Odo  ascending  by  simony  to  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  and 
going  to  Rome  the  same  year  for  his  pall,  was  frozen  to  death  in  the  Alps. 

EDGAR. 

EDGAR  by  his  brother's  death  nowff  king  of  all  England  at  sixteen  years 
of  age,  called  home  Dunstan  out  of  Flanders,  where  he  lived  in  exile.  This 
king  had  no  war  all  his  reign  ;  yet  always  well  prepared  for  war,  governed 
the  kingdom  in  great  peace,  honour,  and  prosperity,  gaining  thence  the  sur 
name  of  peaceable,  much  extolled  for  justice,  clemency,  and  all  kingly 
virtues, |t  the  more,  ye  may  be  sure  by  monks,  for  his  building  so  many 
monasteries  ;  as  some  write,  every  year  one :  for  he  much  favoured  the 
monks  against  secular  priests,  who  in  the  time  of  Edwi  had  got  possession 
in  most  of  their  convents.  His  care  and  wisdom  was  great  in  guarding  the 
coast  round  with  stout  ships  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  six  hundred. 
Mat.  West,  reckons  them  four  thousand  eight  hundred,  divided  into  four 
squadrons,  to  sail  to  and  fro,  about  the  four  quarters  of  the  land,  meeting 
each  other ;  the  first  of  twelve  hundred  sail  from  east  to  west,  the  second 
of  as  many  from  west  to  east,  the  third  and  fourth  between  north  and  south  ; 
himself  in  the  summer  time  with  his  fleet.  Thus  he  kept  out  wisely  the 
force  of  strangers,  and  prevented  foreign  war,  but  by  their  too  frequent  re- 
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sort  hither  in  time  of  peace,  and  his  too  much  favouring  them,  he  let  in 
their  vices  unaware.  Thence  the  people,  saith  Malmsbury,  learned  of  the 
outlandish  Saxons  rudeness,  of  the  Flemish  daintiness  and  softness,  of  the 
Danes  drunkenness  ;  though  I  doubt  these  vices  are  as  naturally  homebred 
here  as  in  any  of  those  countries.  Yet  in  the  winter  and  spring  time  he 
usually  rode  the  circuit  as  a  judge  itinerant  through  all  his  provinces,  to  see 
justice  well  administered,  and  the  poor  not  oppressed.  Thieves  and  rob 
bers  he  rooted  almost  out  of  the  land,  and  wild  beasts  of  prey  altogether ; 
enjoining  Ludwal,  king  of  Wales,  to  pay  the  yearly  tribute  of  three  hundred 
wolves,  which  he  did  for  two  years  together,  till  the  third  year  no  more 
were  to  be  found,  nor  ever  after;  but  his  laws  may  be  read  yet  extant. — 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  he  was  not  crowned  till  the  thirtieth  of  his  age, 
but  then  with  great  splendour  and  magnificence  at  the  city  of  Bath,  in  the 
feast  of  Pentecost.  This  year*  died  Swarling  a  monk  of  Croyland,  in  the 
hundred  and  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  another  soon  after  him 
in  the  hundred  and  fifteenth  ;  in  that  fenny  and  waterish  air  the  more  re 
markable.  King  Edgar  the  next  yearf  went  to  Chester,  and  summoning 
to  his  court  there  all  the  kings  that  held  of  him,  took  homage  of  them  ;  their 
names  are  Kened  king  of  Scots,  Malcolm  of  Cumberland,  Maccuse  of  the 
Isles,  five  of  Wales,  Dufwal,  Huwal,  Grifith,  Jacob,  Judethil ;  these  he 
had  in  such  awe,  that  going  one  day  into  a  galley,  he  caused  them  to  take 
each  man  his  oar,  and  row  him  down  the  river  Dee,  while  he  himself  sat 
at  the  stern  ;  which  might  be  done  in  merriment  and  easily  obeyed  ;  if  with 
a  serious  brow,  discovered  rather  vain-glory,  and  insulting  haughtiness, 
than  moderation  of  mind.  And  that  he  did  it  seriously  triumphing,  appears 
by  his  words  then  uttered,  that  his  successors  might  then  glory  to  be  kings 
of  England,  when  they  had  such  honour  done  them.  And  perhaps  the 
divine  power  was  displeased  with  him  for  taking  too  much  honour  to  him 
self;  since  we  read,  that  the  year  following:]:  he  was  taken  out  of  this  life 
by  sickness  in  the  height  ot  his  glory  and  the  prime  of,  his  age,  buried  at 
Glaston  abbey.  The  same  year,  as  Mat.  WTest.  relates,  he  gave  to  Kened, 
the  Scottish  king,  many  rich  presents,  and  the  whole  country  of  Laudian, 
or  Lothien,  to  hold  of  him  on  condition,  that  he  and  his  successors  should 
repair  to  the  English  court  at  high  festivals  when  the  king  sat  crowned  ; 
gave  him  also  many  lodging  places  by  the  way,  which  till  the  days  of 
Henry  the  second  were  still  held  by  the  kings  of  Scotland.  He  was  of 
stature  not  tall,  of  body  slender,  yet  so  well  made,  that  in  strength  he  chose 
to  contend  with  such  as  were  thought  strongest,  and  disliked  nothing  more, 
than  that  they  should  spare  him  for  respect,  or  fear  to  hurt  him.  Kened 
king  of  Scots,  then  in  the  court  of  Edgar,  sitting  one  day  at  table,  was 
heard  to  say  jestingly  among  his  servants,  he  wondered  how  so  many  pro 
vinces  could  be  held  in  subjection  by  such  a  little  dapper  man:  his  words 
were  brought  to  the  king's  ear :  he  sends  for  Kened  as  about  some  private 
business,  and  in  talk  drawing  him  forth  to  a  secret  place,  takes  from  under 
his  garment  two  swords,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  gave  one  of 
them  to  Kened  ;  and  now,  saith  he,  it  shall  be  tried  which  ought  to  be  the 
subject ;  for  it  is  shameful  for  a  king  to  boast  at  table,  and  shrink  in  fight. 
Kened  much  abashed  fell  presently  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him  to  pardon 
what  he  had  simply  spoken,  no  way  intended  to  his  dishonour  or  disparage 
ment  ;  wherewith  the  king  was  satisfied. 

Camden,  in  his  description  of  Ireland,  cites  a  charter  of  King  Edgar, 
wherein  it  appears  he  had  in  subjection  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  isles  as  far 
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as  Norway,  and  had  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Ireland  with  the  city  of 
Dublin  :  but  of  this  other  writers  make  no  mention.  In  his  youth  having 
heard  of  Elfrida,  daughter  to  Ordgar  duke  of  Devonshire  much  commended 
for  her  beauty,  he  sent  Earl  Athehvold,  whose  loyalty  he  trusted  most,  to 
see  her ;  intending,  if  she  were  found  such  as  answered  report,  to  demand 
her  in  marriage.  He  at  the  first  view  taken  with  her  presence,  disloyally, 
as  it  oft  happens  in  such  employments,  began  to  sue  for  himself;  and  with 
consent  of  her  parents  obtained  her.  Returning  therefore  with  scarce  an 
ordinary  commendation  of  her  feature,  he  easily  took  off  the  king's  mind, 
soon  diverted  another  way.  But  the  matter  coming  to  light  how  Athehvold 
had  forestalled  the  king,  and  Elfrida's  beauty  more  and  more  spoken  of, 
the  king  now  heated  not  only  with  a  relapse  of  love,  but  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  abuse,  yet  dissembling  his  disturbance,  pleasantly  told  the  earl, 
what  day  he  meant  to  come  and  visit  him  and  his  fair  wife.  The  earl 
seemingly  assured  his  welcome,  but  in  the  meanwhile  acquainting  his  wife, 
earnestly  advised  her  to  deform  herself  what  she  might,  either  in  dress  or 
otherwise,  lest  the  king,  whose  amorous  inclination  was  not  unknown, 
should  chance  to  be  attracted.  She,  who  by  this  time  was  not  ignorant, 
how  Athehvold  had  stepped  between  her  and  the  king,  against  his  coming 
arrays  herself  richly,  using  whatever  art  she  could  devise  might  render  her 
the  more  amiable ;  and  it  took  effect.  For  the  king,  inflamed  with  her 
love  the  more  for  that  he  had  been  so  long  defrauded  and  robbed  of  her, 
resolved  not  only  to  recover  his  intercepted  right,  but  to  punish  the  inter 
loper  of  his  destined  spouse  ;  and  appointing  with  him  as  was  usual  a  day 
of  hunting,  drawn  aside  in  a  forest  now  called  Harewood,  smote  him 
through  with  a  dart.  Some  censure  this  act  as  cruel  and  tyrannical,  but 
considered  well,  it  may  be  judged  more  favourably,  and  that  no  man  of 
sensible  spirit  but  in  his  place,  without  extraordinary  perfection,  would 
have  done  the  like :  for  next  to  life  what  worse  treason  could  have  been 
committed  against  him  ?  It  chanced  that  the  earl's  base  son  coming  by 
upon  the  fact,  the  king  sternly  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  game  ;  he  sub- 
missly  answering,  that  whatsoever  pleased  the  king,  must  not  displease  him ; 
the  king  returned  to  his  wonted  temper,  took  an  affection  to  the  youth,  and 
ever  after  highly  favoured  him,  making  amends  in  the  son  for  what  he  had 
done  to  the  father.  Elfrida  forthwith  he  took  to  wife,  who  to  expiate  her 
former  husband's  death,  though  therein  she  had  no  hand,  covered  the  place 
of  his  bloodshed  with  a  monastery  of  nuns  to  sing  over  him.  Another  fault 
is  laid  to  his  charge,  no  way  excusable,  that  he  took  a  virgin  Wilfrida  by 
force  out  of  the  nunnery,  where  she  was  placed  by  her  friends  to  avoid  his 
pursuit,  and  kept  her  as  his  concubine :  but  lived  not  obstinately  in  the  of 
fence  ;  for  sharply  reproved  by  Dunstan,  he  submitted  to  seven  years 
penance,  and  for  that  time  to  want  his  coronation  :  but  why  he  had  it  not 
before,  is  left  unwritten. 

Another  story  there  goes  of  Edgar  fitter  for  a  novel  than  a  history ;  but 
as  I  find  it  in  Malmsbury,  so  I  relate  it.  While  he  was  yet  unmarried,  in 
his  youth  he  abstained  not  from  women,  and  coming  on  a  day  to  Andoyer, 
caused  a  duke's  daughter  there  dwelling,  reported  rare  of  beauty,  to  be 
brought  to  him.  The  mother  not  daring  flatly  to  deny,  yet  abhorring  that 
her  daughter  should  be  so  deflowered,  at  fit  time  of  night  sent  in  her  attire 
one  of  her  waiting  maids ;  a  maid  it  seems  not  unhandsome  nor  unwitty ; 
who  supplied  the  place  of  her  young  lady.  Night  passed,  the  maid  going 
to  rise  but  daylight  scarce  yet  appearing,  was  by  the  king  asked  why  she 
made  such  haste:  she  answered,  to  do  the  work  which  her  lady  had  set 
her.  At  which  the  king  wondering,  and  with  much  ado  staying  her  to  un- 
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fold  the  riddle,  for  he  took  her  to  be  the  duke's  daughter,  she  falling  at  his 
feet  besought  him,  that  since  at  the  command  of  her  lady  she  came  to  his 
bed,  and  was  enjoyed  by  him,  he  would  be  pleased  in  recompense  to  set 
her  free  from  the  hard  service  of  her  mistress.  The  king  a  while  standing 
in  a  study  whether  he  had  best  be  angry  or  not,  at  length  turning  all  to  a 
jest,  took  the  maid  away  with  him,  advanced  her  above  the  lady,  loved 
her,  and  accompanied  with  her  only,  till  he  married  Elfrida.  These  only 
are  his  faults  upon  record,  rather  to  be  wondered  how  they  were  so  few, 
and  so  soon  left,  he  coming. at  sixteen  to  the  license  of  a  sceptre ;  and  that 
his  virtues  were  so  many  and  mature,  he  dying  before  the  age  wherein  wis 
dom  can  in  others  attain  to  any  ripeness :  however,  with  him  died  all  the 
Saxon  glory.  From  henceforth  nothing  is  to  be  heard  of  but  their  decline 
and  ruin  under  a  double  conquest,  and  the  causes  foregoing ;  which,  not 
to  blur  or  taint  the  praises  of  their  former  actions  and  liberty  well  defended, 
shall  stand  severally  related,  and  will  be  more  than  long  enough  for  an 
other  book. 


THE  SIXTH  BOOK. 


EDWARD  THE  YOUNGER. 

EPWARD,  the  eldest  son  of  Edgar  by  Egelfleda  his  first  wife,  the  daugh 
ter  of  duke  Ordmer,  was  according  to  right  and  his  father's  will  placed  in 
the  throne ;  Elfrida,  his  second  wife,  and  her  faction  only  repining,  who  la 
boured  to  have  had  her  son  Ethelred,  a  child  of  seven  years,  preferred  before 
him  ;  that  she  under  that  pretence  might  have  ruled  all.  Meanwhile  comets 
were  seen  in  heaven,  portending  not  famine  only,  which  followed  the  next 
year,  but  the  troubled  state  of  the  whole  realm  not  long  after  to  ensue.  The 
troubles  begun  in  Edwin's  days,  between  monks  and  secular  priests,  now 
revived  and  drew  on  either  side  many  of  the  nobles  into  parties.  For  El- 
fere  duke  of  the  Mercians,  with  many  other  peers  corrupted,  as  is  said,  with 
gifts,*  drove  the  monks  out  of  those  monasteries  where  Edgar  had  placed 
them,  and  in  their  stead  put  secular  priests  with  their  wives.  But  Ethelwin 
duke  of  East-Angles,  with  his  brother  Elfwold,  and  earl  Britnorth,  opposed 
them,  and  gathering  an  army  defended  the  abbeys  of  East- Angles  from  such 
intruders.  To  appease  these  tumults,  a  synod  was  called  at  Winchester ; 
and,  nothing  there  concluded,  a  general  council  both  of  nobles  and  prelates 
was  held  at  Cain  in  Wiltshire,  where  while  the  dispute  was  hot,  but  chiefly 
against  Dunstan,  the  room  wherein  they  sat  fell  upon  their  heads,  killing 
-some,  maiming  others,  Dunstan  only  escaping  upon  a  beam  that  fell  not, 
and  the  king  absent  by  reason  of  his  tender  age.  This  accident  quieted 
the  controversy,  and  brought  both  parts  to  hold  with  Dunstan  and  the 
monks.  Meanwhile  the  king  addicted  to  a  religious  life,  and  of  a  mild 
spirit,  simply  permitted  all  things  to  the  ambitious  will  of  his  step-mother 
and  her  son  Ethelred  :  to  whom  she,  displeased  that  the  name  only  of  king 
was  wanting,  practised  thenceforth  to  remove  King  Edward  out  of  the  way; 
which  in  this  manner  she  brought  about. 

Edward  on  a  day  wearied  with  hunting,  thirsty  and  alone,  while  his  at 
tendants  followed  the  dogs,  hearing  that  Ethelred  and  his  mother  lodged  at 
Corvesgate,  (Corfe  castle,  saith  Camden,  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck,)  innocently 
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went  thither.  She  with  all  show  of  kindness  welcoming  him,  commanded 
drink  to  be  brought  forth,  for  it  seems  he  lighted  not  from  his  horse  ;  and 
while  he  was  drinking,  caused  one  of  her  servants  privately  before  in 
structed,  to  stab  him  with  a  poniard.  The  poor  youth,  who  little  expected 
such  unkindness  there,  turning  speedily  the  reins,  fled,  bleeding,  till  through 
loss  of  blood  falling  from  his  horse,  and  expiring,  yet  held  with  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  along  the  way,  traced  by  his  blood,  and  buried 
without  honour  at  Werham,  having  reigned  about  three  years :  but  the  place 
of  his  burial  not  long  after  grew  famous  for  miracles.  After  which  by  duke 
Elfere,  (who,  as  Malmsbury  saith,*  had  a  hand  in  his  death)  he  was  roy 
ally  interred  at  Skepton  or  Shaftesbury.  The  murderess  Elfrida,  at  length 
repenting,  spent  the  residue  of  her  days  in  sorrow  and  great  penance. 

ETHELRED. 

ETHELRED,  second  son  of  Edgar  by  Elfrida,  (for  Edmund  died  a  child,) 
his  brother  Edward  wickedly  removed,  was  now  next  in  right  to  succeed,! 
and  accordingly  crowned  at  Kingston :  reported  by  some,  fair  of  visage, 
comely  of  person,  elegant  of  behaviour  ;|  but  the  event  will  show,  that 
with  many  sluggish  and  ignoble  vices  he  quickly  shamed  his  outside  ;  born 
and  prolonged  a  fatal  mischief  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin  of  his  country ; 
whereof  he  gave  early  signs  from  his  first  infancy,  bewraying  the  font  and 
water  while  the  bishop  was  baptizing  him.  Whereat  Dunstan  much  trou 
bled,  for  he  stood  by  and  saw  it,  to  them  next  him  broke  into  these  words, 
"By  God  and  God's  mother,  this  boy  will  prove  a  sluggard."  Another 
thing  is  written  of  him  in  his  childhood ;  which  argued  no  bad  nature,  that 
hearing  of  his  brother  Edward's  cruel  death,  he  made  loud  lamentation ; 
but  his  furious  mother,  offended  therewith,  and  having  no  rod  at  hand,  beat 
him  so  with  great  wax  candles,  that  he  hated  the  sight  of  them  ever  after. 
Dunstan  though  unwilling  set  the  crown  upon  his  head  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  foretold  openly,  as  is  reported,  the  great  evils  that  were  to  come  upon 
him  and  the  land,  in  avengement  of  his  brother's  innocent  blood. §  And 
about  the  same  time,  one  midnight,  a  cloud  sometimes  bloody,  sometimes 
fiery,  was  seen  over  all  England  ;  and  within  three  years ||  the  Danish  tern- 
pest,  which  had  long  surceased,  revolved  again  upon  this  island.  To  the 
more  ample  relating  whereof,  the  Danish  history,  at  least  their  latest  and 
diligentest  historian,  as  neither  from  the  first  landing  of  Danes,  in  the  reign 
of  West-Saxon  Brithric,  so  now  again  from  first  to  last,  contributes  nothing ; 
busied  more  than  enough  to  make  out  the  bare  names  and  successions  of 
their  uncertain  kings,  and  their  small  actions,  at  home :  unless  out  of  him 
I  should  transcribe  what  he  takes,  and  I  better  may  from  our  own  annals ; 
the  surer  and  the  sadder  witnesses  of  their  doings  here,  not  glorious,  as 
they  vainly  boast,  but  most  inhumanly  barbarous.H  For  the  Danes  well 
understanding  that  England  had  now  a  slothful  king  to  their  wish,  first 
landing  at  Southampton  from  seven  great  ships,  took  the  town,  spoiled  the 
country,  and  carried  away  with  them  great  pillage ;  nor  was  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  uninfested  on  the  shore  ;**  pirates  of  Norway  also  harried  the 
coast  of  West-chester  :ff  and  to  add  a  worse  calamity,  the  city  of  London 
was  burnt,  casually  or  not,  is  not  written.  It  chanced  four  years  after,J| 
that  Ethelred  besieged  Rochester ;  some  way  or  other  offended  by  the 
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bishop  thereof.  Dunstan,  not  approving  the  cause,  sent  to  warn  him  that 
he  provoke  not  St.  Andrew  the  patron  of  that  city,  nor  waste  his  lands ;  an 
old  craft  of  the  clergy  to  secure  their  church-lands,  by  entailing  (hem  on 
some  saint:  the  king  not  hearkening,  Dunstan,  on  this  condition  that  the 
siege  might  be  raised,  sent  him  a  hundred  pounds,  the  money  was  accepted 
and  the  siege  dissolved.  Dunstan  reprehending  his  avarice,  sent  him  again 
this  word,  "  because  thou  hast  respected  money  more  than  religion,  the 
evils  which  I  foretold  shall  the  sooner  come  upon  thee  ;  but  not  in  my  days, 
for  so  God  hath  spoken."  The  next  year  was  calamitous,*  bringing  strange 
fluxes  upon  men,  and  murrain  upon  cattle.  Dunstan  the  yearf  follow 
ing  died,  a  strenuous  bishop,  zealous  without  dread  of  person,  and  for 
aught  appears,  the  best  of  many  ages,  if  he  busied  not  himself  too  much  in 
secular  affairs.  He  was  chaplain  at  first  to  King  Athelstan,  and  Edmund 
who  'succeeded,  much*  employed  in  court  affairs,  till  envied  by  some  who 
laid  many  things  to  his  charge,  he  was  by  Edmund  forbidden  the  court; 
but  by  the  earnest  mediation,  saith  Ingulf,  of  Turketul  the  chancellor,  re 
ceived  at  length  to  favour,  and  made  abbot  of  Glaston ;  lastly  by  Edgar 
and  the  general  vote,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Not  long  after  his  death, 
the  Danes  arriving  in  Devonshire  were  met  by  Goda,  lieutenant  of  that 
country,  and  Strenwold  a  valiant  leader,  who  put  back  the  Danes,  but  with 
loss  of  their  own  lives.  The  third  year  following,!  under  the  conduct  of 
Justin  and  Guthmund  the  son  of  Steytan,  they  landed  and  spoiled  Ipswich, 
fought  with  Britnoth  duke  of  the  East-Angles  about  Maldon,  where  they 
slew  him ;  the  slaughter  else  had  been  equal  on  both  sides.  These  and 
the  like  depredations  on  every  side  the  English  not  able  to  resist,  by  coun 
cil  of  Siric  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  two  dukes,  Ethelward  and 
Alfric,  it  was  thought  best  for  the  present  to  buy  that  with  silver,  which 
they  could  not  gain  with  their  iron  ;  and  ten  thousand  pounds  was  paid  to 
the  Danes  for  peace.  Which  for  a  while  contented  ;  but  taught  them  the 
ready  way  how  easiest  to  come  by  more.  The  next  year  but  one,§  they 
took  by  storm  and  rifled  Bebbanburg,  an  ancient  city  near  Durham  :  sailing 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Humber,  they  wasted  both  sides  thereof,  Yorkshire 
and  Lindsey,  burning  and  destroying  all  before  them.  Against  these  went 
out  three  noblemen,  Frana,  Frithegist,  and  Godwin ;  but  being  all  Danes 
by  the  father's  side,  willingly  began  flight,  and  forsook  their  own  forces  be 
trayed  to  the  enemy.  No  less  treachery  was  at  sea  ;||  for  Alfric,  the  son  of 
Elfer  duke  of  Mercia,  whom  the  king  for  some  offence  had  banished,  but 
now  recalled,  sent  from  London  with  a  fleet  to  surprise  the  Danes,  in  some 
place  of  disadvantage,  gave  them  over  night  intelligence  thereof,  then  fled 
to  them  himself;  which  his  fleet,  saith  Florent,  perceiving,  pursued,  took 
the  ship,  but  missed  of  his  person  ;  the  Londoners  by  chance  grappling  with 
the  East- Angles  made  them  fewer,  saith  my  author,  by  many  thousands. 
Others  say,H  that  by  this  notice  of  Alfric  the  Danes  not  only  escaped,  but 
with  a  greater  fleet  set  upon  the  English,  took  many  of  their  ships,  and  in 
triumph  brought  them  up  the  Thames,  intending  to  besiege  London :  for 
Anlaf  king  of  Norway,  and  Swane  of  Denmark,  at  the  head  of  these,  came 
with  ninety-four  galleys.  The  king  for  this  treason  of  Alfric,  put  out  his 
son's  eyes  ;  but  the  Londoners  both  by  land  and  water  so  valiantly  resisted 
their  besiegers,  that  they  were  forced  in  one  day,  with  great  loss,  to  give 
over.  But  what  they  could  not  on  the  city,  they  wreaked  themselves  on 
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the  countries  round  about,  wasting  with  sword  and  fire  all  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Sussex.  Thence  horsing  their  foot,  diffused  far  wider  their  outrageous 
incursions,  without  mercy  either  to  sex  or  age.  The  slothful  king,  instead 
of  warlike  opposition  in  the  field,  sends  embassadors  to  treat  about  another 
payment  ;*  the  sum  promised  was  now  sixteen  thousand  pounds;  till  which 
paid,  the  Danes  wintered  at  Southampton  ;  Elhelred  inviting  Anlaf  to  come 
and  visit  him  at  Andover,f  where  he  was  royally  entertained,  some  say 
baptized,  or  confirmed,  adopted  son  by  the  king,  and  dismissed  with  great 
presents,  promising  by  oath  to  depart  and  molest  the  kingdom  no  more  ;| 
which  he  performed.  But  the  calamity  ended  not  so ;  for  after  some  inter 
mission  of  their  rage  for  three  years, §  the  other  navy  of  Danes  sailing  about 
to  the  west,  entered  Severn,  and  wasted  one  while  South  Wales,  then  Corn 
wall  and  Devonshire,  till  at  length  they  wintered  about  Tavistock.  For  it 
were  an  endless  work  to  relate  how  they  wandered  up  and  down  to  every 
particular  place,  and  to  repeat  as  oft  what  devastations  they  wrought,  what 
desolations  left  behind  them,  easy  to  be  imagined.  In  sum,  the  next  year|| 
they  afflicted  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  by  the  Eng 
lish  many  resolutions  were  taken,  many  armies  raised,  but  either  betrayed 
by  the  falsehood,  or  discouraged  by  the  weakness,  of  their  leaders,  they 
were  put  to  the  rout  or  disbanded  themselves.  For  soldiers  most  com 
monly  are  as  their  commanders,  without  much  odds  of  valour  in  one  nation 
or  other,  pnly  as  they  are  more  or  less  wisely  disciplined  and  conducted. 

The  following  yearll  brought  them  back  upon  Kent,  where  they  entered 
Medway,  and  besieged  Rochester ;  but  the  Kentish  men  assembling  gave 
them  a  sharp  encounter,  yet  that  sufficed  not  to  hinder  them  from  doing  as 
they  had  done  in  other  places.  Against  these  depopulations  the  king  levied 
an  army ;  but  the  unskilful  leaders  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it  when 
they  had  it,  did  but  drive  out  time,  burdening  and  impoverishing  the  peo 
ple,  consuming  the  public  treasure,  and  more  emboldening  the  enemy,  than 
if  they  had  sat  quietly  at  home.  What  cause  moved  the  Danes  next  year** 
to  pass  into  Normandy,  is  not  recorded ;  but  that  they  returned  thence  more 
outrageous  than  before.  Meanwhile  the  king,  to  make  some  diversion,  un 
dertakes  an  expedition  both  by  land  and  sea  into  Cumberland,  where  the 
Danes  were  most  planted ;  there  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  or,  as  Camden 
saith,  Angelsey,  imitating  his  enemies  in  spoiling  and  unpeopling.  The 
Danes  from  Normandy,  arriving  in  the  river  Ex,  laid  siege  to  Exeter  ;ff  but 
the  citizens,  as  those  of  London,  valorously  defending  themselves,  they 
wrecked  their  anger,  as  before,  on  the  villages  round  about.  The  country 
people  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire  assembling  themselves  at  Penho,  shewed 
their  readiness,  but  wanted  a  head  ;  and  besides  being  then  but  few  in  num 
ber,  were  easily  put  to  flight ;  the  enemy  plundering  all  at  will,  with  loaded 
spoils  passed  into  the  Isle  of  Wright ;  from  whence  all  Dorsetshire  and 
Hampshire  felt  again  their  fury.  The  Saxon  annals  write,  that  before  their 
coming  to  Exeter,  the  Hampshire  men  had  a  bickering  with  them,j:j:  wherein 
Ethelward  the  king's  general  was  slain,  adding  other  things  hardly  to  be 
understood,  and  in  one  ancient  copy  ;  so  end.  Ethelred,  whom  no  adver 
sity  could  awake  from  his  soft  and  sluggish  life,  still  coming  by  the  worse 
at  fighing,  by  the  advice  of  his  peers  not  unlike  himself,  sends  one  of  his 
gay  courtiers,  though  looking  loftily,  to  stoop  basely,  and  propose  a  third 
tribute  to  the  Danes :  they  willingly  hearken,  but  the  sum  is  enhanced  now 
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to  twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  and  paid  ;  the  Danes  thereupon  abstaining 
from  hostility.  But  the  king,  to  strengthen  his  house  by  some  potent  affini 
ty,  marries  Emma,*  whom  the  Saxons  call  Elgiva,  daughter  of  Richard 
duke  of  Normandy.  With  him  Ethelred  formerly  had  war,  or  no  good  cor 
respondence,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  pope  John  the  fifteenth,!  wno  niade 
peace  between  them  about  eleven  years  before ;  puffed  up  now  with  his 
supposed  access  of  strength  by  this  affinity,  he  caused  the  Danes  all  over 
England,  though  now  living  peaceably,J  in  one  day  perfidiously  to  be  mas 
sacred,  both  men,  women,  and  children ;  sending  private  letters  to  every 
town  and  city,  whereby  they  might  be  ready  all  at  the  same  hour ;  which 
till  the  appointed  time  (being  the  ninth  of  July)  was  concealed  with  great 
silence, §  and  performed  with  much  unanimity ;  so  generally  hated  were  the 
Danes.  Mat.  West,  writes,  that  this  execution  upon  the  Danes  was  ten 
years  after ;  that  Huna,  one  of  Ethelred's  chief  captains,  complaining  of  the 
Danish  insolences  in  time  of  peace,  their  pride,  their  ravishing  of  matrons 
and  virgins,  incited  the  king  to  this  massacre,  which  in  the  madness  of  rage 
made  no  difference  of  innocent  or  nocent.  Among  these,  Gunhildis  the 
sister  of  Swane  was  not  spared,  though  much  deserving  not  pity  only,  but 
all  protection :  she,  with  her  husband  Earl  Palingus  coming  to  live  in 
England,  and  receiving  Christianity,  had  her  husband  and  young  son  slain 
before  her  face,  herself  then  beheaded,  foretelling  and  denouncing  that  her 
blood  would  cost  England  dear.  Some  say||  this  was  done  by  the  traitor 
Edric,  to  whose  custody  she  was  committed ;  but  the  massacre  was  some 
years  before  Edric's  advancement;  and  if  it  were  done  by  him  afterwards, 
it  seems  to  contradict  the  private  correspondence  which  he  was  thought  to 
hold  with  the  Danes.  For  Swane,  breathing  revenge,  hasted  the  next  year 
into  England,1f  and  by  the  treason  or  negligence  of  Count  Hugh,  whom 
Emma  had  recommended  to  the  government  of  Devonshire,  sacked  the 
city  of  Exeter,  her  wall  from  east  to  west-gate  broken  down :  after  this 
wasting  Wiltshire,  the  people  of  that  county,  and  of  Hampshire,  came  to 
gether  in  great  numbers  with  resolution  stoutly  to  oppose  him  ;  but  Alfric 
their  general,  whose  son's  eyes  the  king  had  lately  put  out,  madly  thinking 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  king,  by  ruining  his  own  country,  when  he 
should  have  ordered  his  battle,  the  enemy  being  at  hand,  feigned  himself 
taken  with  a  vomiting ;  whereby  his  army  in  great  discontent,  destitute  of 
a  commander,  turned  from  the  enemy :  who  straight  took  Wilton  and  Salis 
bury,  carrying  the  pillage  thereof  to  the  ships.  Thence  the  next  year** 
landing  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  he  wasted  the  country,  and  set  Norwich 
on  fire ;  Ulf ketel  duke  of  the  East-Angles,  a  man  of  great  valour,  not  having 
space  to  gather  his  forces,  after  consultation  had,  thought  it  best  to  make 
peace  with  the  Dane,  which  he  breaking  within  three  weeks,  issued  silently 
out  of  his  ships,  came  to  Thetford,  staid  there  a  night,  and  in  the  morning 
left  it  flaming.  Ulfketel,  hearing  this,  commanded  some  to  go  and  break 
or  burn  his  ships ;  but  they  not  daring  or  neglecting,  he  in  the  mean  while 
with  what  secresy  and  speed  was  possible,  drawing  together  his  forces, 
went  out  against  the  enemy,  and  gave  them  a  fierce  onset  retreating  to  their 
ships:  but  much  inferiour  in  number,  many  of  the  chief  East-Angles  there 
lost  their  lives.  Nor  did  the  Danes  come  off  without  great  slaughter  of 
their  own  ;  confessing  that  they  never  met  in  England  with  so  rough  a 
charge.  The  next  year, ft  whom  war  could  not,  a  great  famine  drove 
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Swane  out  of  the  land.  But  the  summer  following,*  another  great  fleet 
of  Danes  entered  the  port  of  Sandwich,  thence  poured  out  over  all  Kent 
and  Sussex,  made  prey  of  what  they  found.  The  king  levying  an  army 
out  of  Mercia,  and  the  West-Saxons,  took  on  him  for  once  the  manhood 
to  go  out  and  face  them ;  but  they,  who  held  it  safer  to  live  by  rapine, 
than  to  hazard  a  battle,  shifting  lightly  from  place  to  place,  frustrated  the 
slow  motions  of  a  heavy  camp,  following  their  wonted  course  of  robbery, 
then  running  to  their  ships.  Thus  all  autumn  they  wearied  out  the  king's 
army,  which  gone  home  to  winter,  they  carried  all  their  pillage  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  there  staid  till  Christmas ;  at  which  time  the  king  being  in 
Shropshire,  and  but  ill  employed,  (for  by  the  procurement  of  Edric,  he 
caused,  as  is  thought,  Alfhelm,  a  noble  duke,  treacherously  to  be  slain, f 
and  the  eyes  of  his  two  sons  to  be  put  out,)  they  came  forth  again,  over 
running  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  as  far  as  Reading  and  Wallingford : 
thence  to  Ashdune,  and  other  places  thereabout,  neither  known  nor  of  tole 
rable  pronunciation  ;  and  returning  by  another  way,  found  many  of  the  peo 
ple  in  arms  by  the  river  Kenet ;  but  making  their  way  through,  they  got  safe 
with  vast  booty  to  their  ships.  The  king  and  his  courtiersj  wearied  out 
with  their  last  summer's  jaunt  after  the  nimble  Danes  to  no  purpose,  which 
by  proof  they  found  too  toilsome  for  their  soft  bones,  more  used  to  beds 
I  and  couches,  had  recourse  to  their  last  and  only  remedy,  their  coffers ;  and 
j  send  now  the  fourth  time  to  buy  a  dishonourable  peace,  every  time  still 
dearer,  not  to  be  had  now  under  thirty-six  thousand  pound  (for  the  Danes 
knew  how  to  milk  such  easy  kine)  in  name  of  tribute  and  expenses :  which 
out  of  the  people  over  all  England,  already  half  beggared,  was  extorted  and 
paid.  About  the  same  time  Ethelred  advanced  Edric,  surnamed  Streon, 
from  obscure  condition  to  be  duke  of  Mercia,  and  marry  Edgitha  the  king's 
daughter.  The  cause  of  his  advancement,  Florent  of  Worcester,  and  Mat. 
West,  attribute  to  his  great  wealth,  gotten  by  fine  polices  and  a  plausible 
tongue :  he  proved  a  main  accessory  to  the  ruin  of  England,  as  his  actions 
will  soon  declare.  Ethelred  the  next  year,§  somewhat  rousing  himself, 
ordained  that  every  three  hundred  and  ten  hides  (a  hide  is  so  much  land 
as  one  plow  can  sufficiently  till)  should  set  out  a  ship  or  galley,  and  every 
nine  hides  find  a  corslet  and  headpiece :  new  ships  in  every  port  were  built, 
victualled,  fraught  with  stout  mariners  and  soldiers,  and  appointed  to  meet 
all  at  Sandwich.  A  man  might  now  think  that  all  would  go  well ;  when 
|  suddenly  a  new  mischief  had  sprung  up,  dissension  among  the  great  ones  ; 
which  brought  all  this  diligence  to  as  little  success  as  at  other  times  before. 
Birthric,  the  brother  of  Edric,  falsely  accused  Wulnoth,  a  great  officer  set 
over  the  South-Saxons,  who,  fearing  the  potency  of  his  enemies,  with 
twenty  ships  got  to  sea,  and  practiced  piracy  on  the  coast.  Against  whom, 
reported  to  be  in  a  place  where  he  might  be  easily  surprised,  Birthric  sets 
forth  with  eighty  ships ;  all  which,  driven  back  by  a  tempest  and  wrecked 
upon  the  shore,  were  burnt  soon  after  by  Wulnoth.  Disheartened  with  this 
misfortune,  the  king  returns  to  London,  the  rest  of  his  navy  after  him ;  and 
all  this  great  preparation  to  nothing.  Whereupon  Turkill,  a  Danish  earl, 
came  with  a  navy  to  the  isle  of  Tanet,||  and  in  August  a  far  greater,  led  by 
Heming  and  Ilaf,  joined  with  him.  Thence  coasting  to  Sandwich,  ami 
landed,  they  went  onward  and  began  to  assault  Canterbury ;  but  the  citi 
zens  and  East-Kentish  men,  coming  to  composition  with  them  for  three 
thousand  pounds,  they  departed  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  robbing  and 
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burning  by  the  way.  Against  tbese  the  king  levies  an  army  through  all 
the  land,  and  in  several  quarters  places  them  nigh  the  sea,  but  so  unskil 
fully  or  unsuccessfully,  that  the  Danes  were  not  thereby  hindered  from  ex 
ercising  their  wonted  robberies. 

It  happened  that  the  Danes  were  one  day  going  up  into  the  country  far 
from  their  ships ;  the  king  having  notice  thereof,  thought  to  intercept  them 
in  their  return  ;  his  men  were  resolute  to  overcome  or  die,  time  and  place 
advantageous;  but  where  courage  and  fortune  was  not  wanting,  there 
wanted  loyalty  among  them.  Edric  with  subtile  arguments,  that  had  a 
show  of  deep  policy,  disputed  and  persuaded  the  simplicity  of  his  fellow 
counsellors,  that  it  would  be  best  consulted  at  that  time  to  let  the  Danes 
pass  without  ambush  or  interception.  The  Danes  where  they  expected 
danger  finding  none,  passed  on  with  great  joy  and  booty  to  their  ships. 
After  this,  sailing  about  Kent,  they  lay  that  winter  in  the  Thames,  forcing 
Kent  and  Essex  to  contribution,  ofttimes  attempting  the  city  of  London, 
but  repulsed  as  oft  to  their  great  loss.  Spring  begun,  leaving  their  ships, 
they  passed  through  Chiltern  wood  into  Oxfordshire,*  burnt  the  city,  and 
thence  returning  with  divided  forces,  wasted  on  both  sides  the  Thames ; 
but  hearing  that  an  army  from  London  was  marched  out  against  them,  they 
on  the  north  side  passing  the  river  at  Stanes,  joined  with  them  on  the  south 
into  one  body,  and  enriched  with  great  spoils,  came  back  through  Surrey  to 
their  ships ;  which  all  the  Lent-time  they  repaired.  After  Easter  sailing  to 
the  East-Angles  they  arrived  at  Ipswich,  and  came  to  a  place  called  Ring- 
mere,  where  they  heard  that  Ulfketel  with  his  forces  lay,  who  with  a  sharp 
encounter  soon  entertained  them ;  but  his  men  at  length  giving  back,  through 
the  subtlety  of  a  Danish  servant  among  them  who  began  the  fight,  lost  the 
field ;  though  the  men  of  Cambridgeshire  stood  to  it  valiantly. 

In  this  battle  Ethelstan,  the  king's  son-in-law,  with  many  other  noble 
men,  were  slain  ;  whereby  the  Danes,  without  more  resistance,  three  months 
together  had  the  spoiling  of  those  countries  and  all  the  fens,  burnt  Thet^ 
ford  and  Grantbrig,  or  Cambridge  ;  thence  to  a  hilly  place  not  far  off,  called 
by  Huntingdon,  Baleshan,  by  Camden,  Gogmagog  hills,  and  the  villages 
thereabout,  they  turned  their  fury,  slaying  all  they  met  save  one  man,  who 
getting  up  into  a  steeple,  is  said  to  have  defended  himself  against  the  whole 
Danish  army.  They  therefore  so  leaving  him,  their  foot  by  sea,  their  horse 
by  land  through  Essex,  returned  back  laden  to  their  ships  left  in  the 
Thames.  But  many  days  passed  not  between,  when  sallying  again  out  of 
their  ships  as  out  of  savage  dens,  they  plundered  over  again  all  Oxford 
shire,  and  added  to  their  prey  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Hertfordshire;-} 
then  like  wild  beasts  glutted  returning  to  their  caves.  A  third  excursion 
they  made  into  Northamptonshire,  burnt  Northampton,  ransacking  the  coun 
try  round :  then  as  to  fresh  pasture  betook  them  to  the  West-Saxons,  anc 
in  like  sort  harassing  all  Wiltshire,  returned,  as  I  said  before,  like  wile 
beasts  or  rather  sea  monsters  to  their  water-stables,  accomplishing  by  Christ 
mas  the  circuit  of  their  w^hole  year's  good  deeds;  an  unjust  and  inhumai 
nation,  who,  receiving  or  not  receiving  tribute  where  none  was  owing  them 
made  such  destruction  of  mankind,  ana  rapine  of  their  livelihood,  as  i: 
misery  to  read.  Yet  here  they  ceased  not ;  for  the  next  yearj  repeating  th< 
same  cruelties  on  both  sides  the  Thames,  one  way  as  far  as  Huntingdon 
the  other  as  far  Wiltshire  and  Southampton,  solicited  again  by  the  king  fo> 
peace,  and  receiving  their  demands  both  of  tribute  and  contribution,  the) 
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slighted  their  faith ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  laid  siege  to  Can 
terbury.  On  the  twentieth  day,  by  the  treachery  of  Almere  the  archdeacon, 
they  took  part  of  it  and  burnt  it,  committing  all  sorts  of  massacre  as  a  sport ; 
some  they  threw  over  the  wall,  others  into  the  fire,  hung  some  by  the  privy 
members ;  infants,  pulled  from  their  mother's  breasts,  were  either  tossed  on 
spears,  or  carts  drawn  over  them  ;  matrons  and  virgins  by  the  hair  dragged 
and  ravished.  Alfage*  the  grave  archbishop  above  others  hated  of  the 
Danes,  as  in  all  counsels  and  actions  to  his  might  their  known  opposer, 
taken,  wounded,  imprisoned  in  a  noisome  ship ;  the  multitude  are  tithed, 
and  every  tenth  only  spared.  Early  the  next  yearf  before  Easter,  while 
Ethelred  and  his  peers  were  assembled  at  London,  to  raise  now  the  fifth 
tribute  amounting  to  forty-eight  thousand  pound,  the  Danes  at  Canterbury 
propose  to  the  archbishop, J  who  had  now  been  seven  months  their  pri 
soner,  life  and  liberty,  if  he  paid  them  three  thousand  pound :  which  he  re 
fusing  as  not  able  of  himself,  and  not  willing  to  extort  it  from  his  tenants, 
is  permitted  till  the  next  Sunday  to  consider ;  then  hauled  before  the  coun 
sel,  of  whom  Turkill  was  chief,  and  still  refusing,  they  rise,  most  of  them 
being  drunk,  and  beat  him  with  the  blunt  side  of  their  axes,  then  thrust 
forth  deliver  him  to  be  pelted  with  stones ;  till  one  Thrun  a  converted 
Dane,  pitying  him  half  dead,  to  put  him  out  of  pain,  with  a  pious  impiety, 
at  one  stroke  of  his  axe  on  the  head  dispatched  him.  His  body  was  car 
ried  to  London  and  there  buried,  thence  afterward  removed  to  Canterbury. 
By  this  time  the  tribute  paid,  and  peace  so  often  violated  sworn  again  by 
the  Danes,  they  dispersed  their  fleet ;  forty-five  of  them,  and  Turkill  their 
chief,  staid  at  London  with  the  king,  swore  him  allegiance  to  defend  his 
land  against  all  strangers,  on  condition  only  to  be  fed  and  clothed  by  him. 
But  this  voluntary  friendship  of  Turkill  was  thought  to  be  deceitful,  that 
staying  under  this  pretence  he  gave  intelligence  to  Swane,  when  most  it 
would  be  seasonable  to  come.  In  July§  therefore  of  the  next  year,  King 
Swane  arriving  at  Sandwich,  made  no  stay  there,  but  sailing  first  to  Hum- 
ber,  thence  into  Trent,  landed  and  encamped  at  Gainsburrow ;  whither 
without  delay  repaired  to  him  the  Northumbrians,  with  Uthred  their  earl ; 
those  of  Lindsey  also,  then  those  of  Fisburg,  and  lastly  all  on  the  north  of 
Watlingstreet  (which  is  a  highway  from  east  to  west-sea)  gave  oath  and 
hostages  to  obey  him.  From  whom  he  commanded  horses  and  provision 
for  his  army,  taking  with  him  besides  bands  and  companies  of  their  choicest 
men ;  and  committing  to  his  son  Canute  the  care  of  his  fleet  and  hostages, 
he  marches  towards  the  South-Mercians,  commanding  his  soldiers  to  exer 
cise  all  acts  of  hostility ;  with  the  terror  whereof  fully  executed,  he  took  in 
few  days  the  city  of  Oxford,  then  Winchester;  thence  tending  to  London, 
in  his  hasty  passage  over  the  Thames,  without  seeking  bridge  or  ford,  lost 
many  of  his  men.  Nor  was  his  expedition  against  London  prosperous;  for 
assaying  all  means  by  force  or  wile  to  take  the  city,  wherein  the  king  then 
was,  and  Turkill  with  his  Danes,  he  was  stoutly  beaten  off  as  at  other 
times.  Thence  back  to  Wallingford  and  Bath,  directing  his  course,  after 
usual  havoc  made,  he  sat  a  while  and  refreshed  his  army.  There  Ethelm, 
an  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  other  great  officers  in  the  west,  yielded  him  sub 
jection.  These  things  flowing  to  his  wish,  he  betook  him  to  his  navy,  from 
that  time  styled  and  accounted  king  of  England  ;  if  a  tyrant,  saith  Simeon, 
may  be  called  a  king.  The  Londoners  also  sent  him  hostages,  and  made 
their  peace,  for  they  feared  his  fury.  Ethelred,  thus  reduced  to  narrow 
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compass,  sent  Emma  his  queen,  with  his  two  sons  had  by  her,  and  all  his 
treasure,  to  Richard  II.,  her  brother,  duke  of  Normandy ;  himself  with  his 
Danish  fleet  abode  somewhile  at  Greenwich,  then  sailing  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  passed  after  Christmas  into  Normandy  ;  where  he  was  honourably 
received  at  Roan  by  the  duke,  though  known  to  have  born  himself  chur 
lishly  and  proudly  towards  Emma  his  sister,  besides  his  dissolute  company 
with  other  women.  Meanwhile  Swane*  ceased  not  to  exact  almost  insup 
portable  tribute  of  the  people,  spoiling  them  when  he  listed  ;  besides,  the 
like  did  Turkill  at  Greenwich.  The  next  year  beginning,!  Swane  sickens 
and  dies ;  some  say  terrified  and  smitten  by  an  appearing  shape  of  St.  Ed 
mund  armed,  whose  church  at  Bury  he  had  threatened  to  demolish  ;  but 
the  authority  hereof  relies  only  upon  the  legend  of  St.  Edmund.  After  his 
death  the  Danish  army  and  fleet  made  his  son  Canute  their  king ;  but  the 
nobility  and  states  of  England  sent  messengers  to  Ethelred,  declaring  that 
they  preferred  none  before  their  native  sovereign,  if  he  would  promise  to 
govern  them  better  than  he  had  done,  and  with  more  clemency.  Whereat 
the  king  rejoicing  sends  over  his  son  Edward  with  embassadors,  to  court 
both  high  and  low,  and  win  their  love,  promising  largely  to  be  their  mild 
and  devoted  lord,  to  consent  in  all  things  to  their  will,  follow  their  counsel, 
and  whatever  had  been  done  or  spoken  by  any  man  against  him,  freely  to 
pardon,  if  they  would  loyally  restore  him  to  be  their  king.  To  this  the 
people  cheerfully  answered,  and  amity  was  both  promised  and  confirmed 
on  both  sides.  An  embassy  of  lords  is  sent  to  bring  back  the  king  honour 
ably  ;  he  returns  in  Lent,  and  is  joyfully  received  of  the  people,  marches 
with  a  strong  army  against  Canute  ;  who  having  got  horses  and  joined  with 
the  men  of  Lindsey,  was  preparing  to  make  spoil  in  the  countries  adjoining; 
but  by  Ethelred  unexpectedly  coining  upon  him,  was  soon  driven  to  his 
ships,  and  his  confederates  of  Lindsey,  left  to  the  anger  of  their  country 
men,  executed  without  mercy  both  by  fire  and  sword.  Canute  in  all  haste 
sailing  back  to  Sandwich,  took  the  hostages  given  to  his  father  from  all 
parts  of  England,  and  with  slit  noses,  ears  cropped,  and  hands  chopped  off, 
setting  them  ashore,  departed  into  Denmark.  Yet  the  people  were  not  dis 
burdened,  for  the  king  raised  out  of  them  thirty  thousand  pound  to  pay  his 
fleet  of  Danes  at  Greenwich.  To  these  evils  the  sea  in  October  passed  his 
bounds,  overwhelming  many  towns  in  England,  and  of  their  inhabitants 
many  thousands.  The  year  following,^  an  assembly  being  at  Oxford, 
Edric  of  Streon  having  invited  two  noblemen,  Sigeferth  and  Morcar,  the 
sons  of  Earngrun  of  Seavenburg,  to  his  lodging,  secretly  murdered  them  ; 
the  king,  for  what  cause  is  unknown,  seized  their  estates,  and  caused  Algith 
the  wife  of  Sigeferth  to  be  kept  at  Maidulfsburg,  now  Malmsbury ;  whom 
Edmund  the  prince  there  married  against  his  father's  mind,  then  went  and 
possessed  their  lands,  making  the  people  there  subject  to  him.  Mat. 
Westm.  saith,  that  these  two  were  of  the  Danes  who  had  seated  themselves 
in  Northumberland,  slain  by  Edric  under  colour  of  treason  laid  to  their 
charge.  They  who  attended  them  without,  tumulting  at  the  death  of  their 
masters, §  were  beaten  back;  and  driven  into  a  church,  defending  them 
selves  were  burnt  there  in  the  steeple.  Meanwhile  Canute  returning  from 
Denmark  with  a  great  navy,||  two  hundred  ships  richly  gilded  and  adorned, 
well  fraught  with  arms  and  all  provision ;  and,  which  Encomium  Emma? 
mentions  not,  two  other  kings,  Lachman  of  Sweden,  Olav  of  Norway,  ar 
rived  at  Sandwich :  and,  as  the  same  author  then  living  writes,  sent  out 
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spies  to  discover  what  resistance  on  land  was  to  be  expected  ;  who  returned 
•with  certain  report,  that  a  great  army  of  English  was  in  readiness  to  op 
pose  them.  Turkill,  who  upon  the  arrival  of  these  Danish  powers  kept 
faith  no  longer  with  the  English,  but  joining  now  with  Canute,*  as  it  were 
now  to  reingratiate  himself  after  his  revolt,  whether  real  or  complotted, 
counselled  him  (being  yet  young)  not  to  land,  but  to  leave  to  him  the 
management  of  this  first  battle:  the  king  assented,  and  he  with  the  forces 
which  he  had  brought,  and  part  of  those  which  arrived  with  Canute,  land 
ing  to  their  wish,  encountered  the  English,  though  double  in  number,  at  a 
place  called  Scorastan,  and  was  at  first  beaten  back  with  much  loss.  But 
at  length  animating  his  men  with  rage  only  and  despair,  obtained  a  clear 
victory,  which  won  him  great  reward  and  possessions  from  Canute.  But 
of  this  action  no  other  writer  makes  mention.  From  Sandwich  therefore 
sailing  about  to  the  river  Frome,  and  there  landing,  over  all  Dorset,  Somer 
set,  and  Wiltshire  he  spread  wasteful  hostility.!  The  king  lay  then  sick 
at  Cosham  in  this  county ;  though  it  may  seem  strange  how  he  could  lie 
sick  there  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Howbeit  Edmund  in  one  part,  and 
Edric  of  Streon  in  another,  raised  forces  by  themselves ;  but  so  soon  as  both 
armies  were  united,  the  traitor  Edric  being  found  to  practise  against  the 
life  of  Edmund,  he  removed  with  his  army  from  him ;  whereof  the  enemy 
took  great  advantage.  Edric  easily  enticing  the  forty  ships  of  Danes  to 
side  with  him,  revolted  to  Canute :  the  West-Saxons  also  gave  pledges, 
and  furnished  him  with  horses.  By  which  means  the  year  ensuing, J  he 
with  Edric  the  traitor  passing  the  Thames  at  Creclad,  about  twelfthtide,  en 
tered  into  Mercia,  and  especially  Warwickshire,  depopulating  all  places  in 
their  way.  Against  these  prince  Edmund,  for  his  hardiness  called  Iron 
side,  gathered  an  army ;  but  the  Mercians  refused  to  fight  unless  Ethelred 
with  the  Londoners  came  to  aid  them ;  and  so  every  man  returned  home. 
After  the  festival,  Edmund,  gathering  another  army,  besought  his  father  to 
come  with  the  Londoners,  and  what  force  besides  he  was  able  ;  they  came 
with  great  strength  gotten  together,  but  being  come,  and  in  a  hopeful  way 
of  good  success,  it  was  told  the  king,  that  unless  he  took  the  better  heed, 
some  of  his  own  forces  would  fall  off  and  betray  him.  The  king  daunted 
with  this  perhaps  cunning  whisper  of  the  enemy,  disbanding  his  army,  re 
turns  to  London.  Edmund  betook  him  into  Northumberland,  as  some 
thought  to  raise  fresh  forces ;  but  he  with  earl  Uthred  on  the  one  side,  and 
Canute  with  Edric  on  the  other,  did  little  else  but  waste  the  provinces ; 
Canute  to  conquer  them,  Edmund  to  punish  them  who  stood  neuter :  for 
which  cause  Stafford,  Shropshire,  and  Leicestershire,  felt  heavily  his  hand; 
while  Canute,  who  was  ruining  the  more  southern  shires,  at  length  marched 
into  Northumberland ;  which  Edmund  hearing  dismissed  his  forces,  and 
came  to  London.  Uthred  the  earl  hasted  back  to  Northumberland,  and 
finding  no  other  remedy,  submitted  himself  with  all  the  Northumbrians, 
giving  hostages  to  Canute.  Nevertheless  by  his  command  or  connivance, 
and  the  hand  of  one  Turebrand  a  Danish  lord,  Uthred  was  slain,  and  Iric 
another  Dane  made  earl  in  his  stead. 

This  Uthred,  son  of  Walteof,  as  Simeon  writes,  in  his  treatise  of  the 
siege  of  Durham,  in  his  youth  obtained  a  great  victory  against  Malcolm, 
son  of  Kened  king  of  Scots,  who  with  the  whole  power  of  his  kingdom 
was  fallen  into  Northumberland,  and  laid  siege  to  Durham.  Walteof  the 
old  earl,  unable  to  resist,  had  secured  himself  in  Bebbanburg,  a  strong 
town ;  but  Uthred  gathering  an  army  raised  the  siege,  slew  most  of  the 
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Scots,  their  king  narrowly  escaping,  and  with  the  heads  of  their  slain  fixed 
upon  poles  beset  round  the  walls  of  Durham.  The  year  of  this  exploit 
Simeon  clears  not,  for  in  969,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  as  he  affirms, 
it  could  not  be.  Canute  by  another  way  returning  southward,  joyful  of  his 
success,  before  Easter  came  back  with  all  the  army  to  his  fleet.  About 
the  end  of  April  ensuing,  Ethelred,  after  a  long,  troublesome,  and  ill  go 
verned  reign,  ended  his  days  at  London,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paul. 

EDMUND  IRONSIDE. 

AFTER  the  decease  of  Ethelred,  they  of  the  nobility  who  were  then  at 
London,  together  with  the  citizens,  chose  Edmund*  his  son  (not  by  Emma, 
but  a  former  wife  the  daughter  of  Earl  Thored)  in  his  father's  room ;  but 
the  archbishops,  abbots,  and  many  of  the  nobles  assembled  together,  elected 
Canute  ;  and  coming  to  Southampton  where  he  then  remained,  renounced 
before  him  all  the  race  of  Ethelred,  and  swore  him  fidelity  :  he  also  swore 
to  them  in  matters  both  religious  and  secular,  to  be  their  faithful  lord.     But 
Edmund, f  with  all  speed  going  to  the  West-Saxons,  was  joyfully  receiveij- 
of  them  as  their  king,  and  of  many  other  provinces  by  their  example. — 
Meanwhile  Canute  about  mid  May  came  with  his  whole  fleet  up  the  river 
to  London  ;  then  causing  a  great  dike  to  be  made  on  the  Surrey  side,  turned 
the  stream,  and  drew  his  ships  thither  west  of  the  bridge ;  then  begirting  the 
city  with  a  broad  and  deep  trench,  assailed  it  on  every  side ;  but  repulsed 
as  before  by  the  valorous  defendants,  and  in  despair  of  success  at  that  time, 
leaving  part  of  his  army  for  the  defence  of  his  ships,  with  the  rest  sped  him 
to  the  West-Saxons,  ere  Edmund  could   have  time  to  assemble  all  his 
powers ;  who  yet  with  such  as  were  at  hand,  invoking  divine  aid,  encoun 
tered  the  Danes  at  Pen  by  Gillingham  in  Dorsetshire,  and  put  him  to  flight. 
After  midsummer,  increased  with  new  forces,  he  met  with  him  again  at  a 
place  called  Sherastan,  now  Sharstan  ;  but  Edric,  Almar,  and  Algar,  with 
the  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  men,  then  siding  with  the  Danes,  he  only 
maintained  the  fight,  obstinately  fought  on  both  sides,  till  night  and  weari 
ness  parted  them.     Daylight  returning  renewed  the  conflict,  wherein  the 
Danes  appearing  inferior,  Edric  to  dishearten  the  English  cuts  off  the  head 
of  one  Osmer,  in  countenance  and  hair  somewhat  resembling  the  king,  and 
holding  it  up,  cries  aloud  to  the  English,  that  Edmund  being  slain,  and 
this  his  head,  it  was  time  for  them  to  fly  ;  which  fallacy  Edmund  perceiving 
and  openly  showing  himself  to  his  soldiers,  by  a  spear  thrown  at  Edric 
that  missing  him  yet  slew  one  next  him,J  and  through  him  another  behind 
they  recovered  heart,  and  lay  sore  upon  the  Danes  till  night  parted  them  a 
before :  for  ere  the  third  morn,  Canute,  sensible  of  his  loss,  marched  away 
by  stealth  to  his  ships  at  London,  renewing  there  his  leaguer.  Some  wouk 
have  this  battle  at  Sherastan  the  same  with  that  at  Scorastan  before  men 
tioned,  but  the  circumstance  of  time  permits  not,  that  having  been  before 
the  landing  of  Canute,  this  a  good  while  after,  as  by  the  process  of  things 
appears.     From  Sherastan  or  Sharstan  Edmund  returned  to  the  West- 
Saxons,  whose  valour  Edric  fearing  lest  it  might  prevail  against  the  Danes 
sought  pardon  of  his  revolt,  and  obtaining  it  swore  loyalty  to  the  king,  who 
now  the  third  time  coming  with  an  army  from  the  WTest-Saxons  to  London 
raised  the  siege,  chasing  Canute  and  his  Danes  to  their  ships.     Then  after 
two  days  passing  the  Thames  at  Brentford,  and  so  coming  on  their  backs 
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kept  them  so  turned,  and  obtained  the  victory ;  then  returns  again  to  his 
West-Saxons,  and  Canute  to  his  siege,  but  still  in  vain :  rising  therefore 
thence,  he  entered  with  his  ships  a  river  then  called  Arenne  ;  and  from  the 
banks  thereof  wasted  Mercia  ;  thence  their  horse  by  land,  their  foot  by  ship 
came  to  Medway.  Edmund  in  the  mean  while  with  multiplied  forces  out 
of  many  shires  crossing  again  at  Brentford,  came  into  Kent,  seeking  Canute ; 
encountered  him  at  Otford,  and  so  defeated,  that  of  his  horse  they  who  es 
caped  fled  to  the  isle  of  Sheppey ;  and  a  full  victory  he  had  gained,  had 
not  Edric  still  the  traitor  by  some  wile  or  other  detained  his  pursuit :  and 
Edmund,  who  never  wanted  courage,  here  wanted  prudence  to  be  so  mis 
led,  ever  after  forsaken  of  his  wonted  fortune.  Canute  crossing  with  his 
army  into  Essex,  thence  wasted  Mercia  worse  than  before,  and  with  heavy 
prey  returned  to  his  ships :  them  Edmund  with  a  collected  army  pursuing 
overtook  at  a  place  called  Assandune  or  Asseshill,*  now  Ashdown  in  Es 
sex  ;  the  battle  on  either  side  was  fought  with  great  vehemence ;  but  perfi 
dious  Edric  perceiving  the  victory  to  incline  towards  Edmund,  with  that 
part  of  the  army  which  was  under  him  fled,  as  he  had  promised  Canute, 
and  left  the  king  overmatched  with  numbers:  by  which  desertion  the 
English  were  overthrown,  duke  Alfric,  duke  Godwin,  and  Ulfketel  the 
valiant  duke  of  East- Angles,  with  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  slain,  so  as 
the  English  of  a  long  time  had  not  received  a  greater  blow.  Yet  after  a 
while  Edmund,  not  absurdly  called  Ironside,  preparing  again  to  try  his  for 
tune  in  another  field,  was  hindered  by  Edric  and  others  of  his  faction,  ad 
vising  him  to  make  peace  and  divide  the  kingdom  with  Canute.  To  which 
Edmund  overruled,  a  treaty  appointed,  and  pledges  mutually  given,  both 
kings  met  together  at  a  place  called  Deorhirst  in  Gloucestershire  ;f  Edmund 
on  the  west  side  of  Severn,  Canute  on  the  east,  with  their  armies,  then 
both  in  person  wafted  into  an  island,  at  that  time  called  Olanege,|  now 
Alney,  in  the  midst  of  the  river;  swearing  amity  and  brotherhood,  they 
parted  the  kingdom  between  them.  Then  interchanging  arms  and  the  habit 
they  wore,  assessing  also  what  pay  should  be  allotted  to  the  navy,  they  de 
parted  each  his  way.  Concerning  this  interview  and  the  cause  thereof 
others  write  otherwise ;  Malmsbury,  that  Edmund  grieving  at  the  loss  of  so 
much  blood  spilt  for  the  ambition  only  of  two  men  striving  who  should 
reign,  of  his  own  accord  sent  to  Canute,  offering  him  single  combat,  to  pre 
vent  in  their  own  cause  the  effusion  of  more  blood  than  their  own ;  that 
Canute,  though  of  courage  enough,  yet  not  unwisely  doubting  to  adventure 
his  body  of  small  timber,  against  a  man  of  iron  sides,  refused  the  combat, 
offering  to  divide  the  kingdom.  This  offer  pleasing  both  armies,  Edmund 
was  not  difficult  to  consent ;  and  the  decision  was,  that  he  as  his  hereditary 
kingdom  should  rule  the  West-Saxons  and  all  the  South,  Canute  the  Mer 
cians  and  the  North.  Huntingdon  followed  by  Mat.  Westm.  relates,  that 
"he  peers  on  every  side  wearied  out  with  continual  warfare,  and  not  re 
fining  to  affirm  openly  that  they  two  who  expected  to  reign  singly,  had 
most  reason  to  fight  singly,  the  kings  were  content;  the  island  was  their 
lists,  the  combat  knightly  ;  till  Knute,  finding  himself  too  weak,  began  to 
parley,  which  ended  as  is  said  before.  After  which  the  Londoners  bought 
their  peace  of  the  Danes,  and  permitted  them  to  winter  in  the  city.  But 
King  Edmund  about  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  unexpectedly  deceased  at 
London,  and  was  buried  near  to  Edgar  his  grandfather  at  Glaston.  The 
cause  of  his  so  sudden  death  is  uncertain  ;  common  fame,  saith  Malmsbury, 
lays  the  guilt  thereof  upon  Edric,  who  to  please  Canute,  allured  with  pro 
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mise  of  reward  two  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  though  at  first  abhorring 
the  fact,  to  assassinate  him  at  the  stool,  by  thrusting  a  sharp  iron  into  his 
hinder  parts.  Huntingdon  and  Mat.  Westm.  relate  it  done  at  Oxford  by 
the  son  of  Edric,  and  something  vary  in  the  manner,  not  worth  recital.  Ed 
mund  dead,  Canute  meaning  to  reign  sole  king  of  England,  calls  to  him  all 
the  dukes,  barons,  and  bishops  of  the  land,  cunningly  demanding  of  them 
who  were  witnesses  what  agreement  was  made  between  him  and  Edmund 
dividing  the  kingdom,  whether  the  sons  and  brothers  of  Edmund  were  to 
govern  the  West-Saxons  after  him,  Canute  living  ?  They  who  understood 
his  meaning,  and  feared  to  undergo  his  anger,  timorously  answered,  that 
Edmund  they  knew  had  left  no  part  thereof  to  his  sons  or  brethren,  living 
or  dying;  but  that  he  intended  Canute  should  be  their  guardian,  till  they 
came  to  age  of  reigning.  Simeon  affirms,  that  for  fear  or  hope  of  reward 
they  attested  what  was  not  true :  notwithstanding  which  he  put  many  of 
them  to  death  not  long  after. 

•  (ft  <H.'/  .ufUjmf>Ci  MrtRTtot.siiffo'flt  of  vio.«.-i/  -uf!  rrfvh'/;^:  onb#  -f^H 
CANUTE,  OR  KNUTE. 

CANUTE  having  thus  sounded  the  nobility,*  and  by  them  understood,  re 
ceived  their  oath  of  fealty,  they  the  pledge  of  his  bare  hand,  and  oath  from 
the  Danish  nobles  ;  whereupon  the  house  of  Edmund  was  renounced,  and 
Canute  crowned.  Then  they  enacted,  that  Edwi  brother  of  Edmund,  a 
prince  of  great  hope,  should  be  banished  the  realm.  But  Canute,  not  think 
ing  himself  secure  while  Edwi  lived,  consulted  with  Edric  how  to  make 
him  away ;  who  told  him  of  one  Ethelward  a  decayed  nobleman,  likeliest 
to  do  the  work.  Ethelward  sent  for,  and  tempted  by  the  king  in  private 
with  largest  rewards,  but  abhorring  in  his  mind  the  deed,  promised  to  do 
it  when  he  saw  his  opportunity ;  and  so  still  deferred  it.  But  Edwi  after 
wards  received  into  favour,  as  a  snare,  was  by  him,  or  some  other  of  his 
false  friends,  Canute  contriving  it,  the  same  year  slain.  Edric  also  coun 
selled  him  to  dispatch  Edward  and  Edmund,  the  sons  of  Ironside ;  but  the 
king  doubting  that  the  fact  would  seem  too  foul  done  in  England,  sent 
them  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  with  like  intent ;  but  he,  disdaining  the  office, 
sent  them  for  better  safety  to  Solomon  king  of  Hungary ;  where  Edmund  at 
length  died,  but  Edward  married  Agatha  daughter  to  Henry  the  German 
emperor.  A  digression  in  the  laws  of  Edward  Confessor  under  the  title  of 
Lex  Noricorurn  saith,  that  this  Edward,  for  fear  of  Canute,  fled  of  his  own 
accord  tp  Malesclot  king  of  the  Rugians,  who  received  him  honourably, 
and  of  that  country  gave  him  a  wife.  Canute,  settled  in  his  throne,  divided 
the  government  of  his  kingdom  into  four  parts  ;  the  West-Saxons  to  him 
self,  the  East-Angles  to  earl  Turkill,  the  Mercians  to  Edric,  the  Northum 
brians  to  Iric ;  then  made  peace  with  all  princes  round  about  him,  and,  his 
former  wife  being  dead,  in  July  married  Emma,  the  widow  of  king  Ethelred. 
The  Christmas  following  was  an  ill  feast  to  Edric,  of  whose  treason  the  king 
having  now  made  use  as  much  as  served  his  turn,  and  fearing  himself  to  be 
the  next  betrayed,  caused  him  to  be  slain  at  London  in  the  palace,  thrown 
over  the  city  wall,  and  there  to  lie  unburied  ;  the  head  of  Edric  fixed  on  a 
pole,  he  commanded  to  be  set  on  the  highest  tower  of  London,  as  in  a 
double  sense  he  had  promised  him  for  the  murder  of  King  Edmund  to 
exalt  him  above  all  the  peers  of  England.  Huntingdon,  Malmsbury,  and 
Mat.  Westm.  write,  that  suspecting  the  king's  intention  to  degrade  him 
from  his  Mercian  dukedom,  and  upbraiding  him  with  his  merits,  the  king 
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enraged  caused  him  to  be  strangled  in  the  room,  and  out  at  a  window 
thrown  into  the  Thames.  Another  writes,*  that  Eric  at  the  king's  com 
mand  struck  off  his  head.  Other  great  men,  though  without  fault,  as  duke 
Norman  the  son  of  Leofwin,  Ethelward  son  of  duke  Agelmar,  he  put  to 
death  at  the  same  time,  jealous  of  their  power  or  familiarity  with  Edric: 
and  notwithstanding  peace,  kept  still  his  army ;  to  maintain  which,  the  next 
yearf  he  squeezed  out  of  the  English,  though  now  his  subjects,  not  his 
enemies,  seventy-two,  some  say,  eighty-two  thousand  pound,  besides  fifteen 
thousand  out  of  London.  Meanwhile  great  war  arose  at  Carr,  between 
Uthred  son  of  Waldef,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Malcolm  son  of  Kened 
king  of  Scots,  with  whom  held  Eugenius  king  of  Lothian.  But  here  Simeon 
the  relater  seems  to  have  committed  some  mistake,  having  slain  Uthred  by 
Canute  two  years  before,  and  set  Iric  in  his  place :  Iric  therefore  it  must 
needs  be,  not  Uthred,  who  managed  this  war  against  the  Scots.  About 
which  time  at  a  convention  of  Danes  at  Oxford,  it  was  agreed  on  both  par 
ties  to  keep  the  laws  of  Edgar ;  Mat.  Westm.  saith  of  Edward  the  elder. 

The  next  yearj  Canute  sailed  into  Denmark,  and  there  abode  all  winter. 
Huntingdon  and  Mat.  Westm.  say,  he  went  thither  to  repress  the  Swedes; 
and  that  the  night  before  a  battle  was  fought  with  them,  Godwin,  stealing 
out  of  the  camp  with  his  English,  assaulted  the  Swedes,  and  had  got  the 
victory  ere  Canute  in  the  morning  knew  of  any  fight.  For  which  bold  en 
terprise,  though  against  discipline,  he  had  the  English  in  more  esteem  ever 
after.  In  the  spring,  at  his  return  into  England, §  he  held  in  the  time  of 
Easter  a  great  assembly  at  Chichester,  and  the  same  year  was  with  Turkill 
the  Dane  at  the  dedication  of  a  church  by  them  built  at  Assendune,  in  the 
place  of  that  great  victory  which  won  him  the  crown.  But  suspecting  his 
greatness,  the  year  following  banished  him  the  realm,  and  found  occasion 
to  do  the  like  by  Iric  the  Northumbrian  earl  upon  the  same  jealousy.  Nor 
yet  content  with  his  conquest  of  England, ||  though  now  above  ten  years 
enjoyed,  he  passed  with  fifty  ships  into  Norway,  dispossessed  Olave  their 
king,  and  subdued  the  land,H  first  with  great  sums  of  money  sent  the  year 
before  to  gain  him  a  party,  then  coming  with  an  army  to  compel  the  rest. 
Thence  returning  king  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  yet  not  secure 
in  his  mind,**  under  colour  of  an  embassy  sent  into  banishment  Hacun  a 
powerful  Dane,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  his  sister  Gunildis,  having 
conceived  some  suspicion  of  his  practices  against  him :  but  such  course 
was  taken,  that  he  never  came  back;  either  perishing  at  sea,  or  slain  by 
contrivance  the  next  yearf  f  in  Orkney.  Canute  therefore  having  thus  es 
tablished  himself  by  bloodshed  and  oppression,  to  wash  away,  as  he  thought 
the  guilt  thereof,  sailing+j:  again  into  Denmark,  went  thence  to  Rome,  and 
offered  there  to  St.  Peter  great  gifts  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious 
things ;  besides  the  usual  tribute  of  Romscot,  giving  great  alms  by  the  way,§§ 
both  thither  and  back  again,  freeing  many  places  of  custom  and  toll  with 
great  expense,  where  strangers  were  wont  to  pay,  having  vowed  great 
amendment  of  life  at  the  sepulchre  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  his  whole 
people  in  a  large  letter  written  from  Rome  yet  extant.  At  his  return  there 
fore  he  built  and  dedicated  a  church  to  St.  Edmund  at  Bury,  whom  his 
ancestors  had  slain, ||  ||  threw  out  the  secular  priests,  who  had  intruded  there, 
and  placed  monks  in  their  stead ;  then  going  into  Scotland,  subdued  and 
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received  homage  of  Malcolm,  and  two  other  kings  there,  Melbeath  and 
Jermare.*  Three  yearsf  after,  having  made  Swane,  his  supposed  son  by 
Algiva  of  Northampton,  duke  Alfhelm's  daughter,  (for  others  say  the  son  of 
a  priest,  whom  Algiva  barrenj  had  got  ready  at  the  time  of  her  feigned 
labour,)  king  of  Norway,  and  Hardecnute,  his  son  by  Emma,  king  of  Den 
mark  ;  and  designed  Harold,  his  son  by  Algiva  of  Northampton,  king  of 
England ;  died§  at  Shaftsbury,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester  in  the  old 
monastery.  This  king,  as  appears,  ended  better  than  he  began ;  for  though 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  hand  in  the  death  of  Ironside,  but  detested  the 
fact,  and  bringing  the  murderers,  who  came  to  him  in  hope  of  great  reward, 
forth  among  his  courtiers,  as  it  were  to  receive  thanks,  after  they  had 
openly  related  the  manner  of  their  killing  him,  delivered  them  to  deserved 
punishment,  yet  he  spared  Edric,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  prime  author 
of  that  detestable  fact ;  till  willing  to  be  rid  of  him,  grown  importune  upon 
the  confidence  of  his  merits,  and  upbraided  by  him  that  he  had  first  relin 
quished,  then  extinguished,  Edmund  for  his  sake ;  angry  to  be  so  upbraided, 
therefore  said  he  with  a  changed  countenance,  "  traitor  to  God  and  me, 
thou  shalt  die ;  thine  own  mouth  accuses  thee,  to  have  slain  thy  master  rny 
confederate  brother,  and  the  Lord's  anointed."  Whereupon  although 
present  ||  and  private  execution  was  in  rage  done  upon  Edric,  yet  he  him 
self  in  cool  blood  scrupled  not  to  make  away  the  brother  and  children  of 
Edmund,  who  had  better  right  to  be  the  Lord's  anointed  here  than  himself. 
WThen  he  had  obtained  in  England  what  he  desired,  no  wonder  if  he  sought 
the  love  of  his  conquered  subjects  for  the  love  of  his  own  quiet,  the  main- 
tainers  of  his  wealth  and  state  for  his  own  profit.  For  the  like  reason  he 
is  thought  to  have  married  Emma,  and  that  Richard  duke  of  Normandy 
her  brother  might  the  less  care  what  became  of  Alfred  and  Edward,  her 
sons  by  King  Ethelred.  He  commanded  to  be  observed  the  ancient  Saxon 
laws,  called  afterwards  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  not  that  he  made 
them,  but  strictly  observed  them.  His  letter  from  Rome  professes,  if  he 
had  done  aught  amiss  in  his  youth,  through  negligence  or  want  of  due 
temper,  full  resolution  with  the  help  of  God  to  make  amends,  by  governing 
justly  and  piously  for  the  future ;  charges  and  adjures  all  his  officers  and 
viscounts,  that  neither  for  fear  of  him,  or  favour  of  any  person,  or  to  enrich 
the  king,  they  suffer  injustice  to  be  done  in  the  land  ;  commands  his  trea 
surers  to  pay  all  his  debts  ere  his  return  home,  which  was  by  Denmark,  to 
compose  matters  there;  and  what  his  letter  professed,  he  performed  all  his 
life  after.  But  it  is  a  fond  conceit  in  many  great  ones,  and  pernicious  in 
the  end,  to  cease  from  no  violence  till  they  have  attained  the  utmost  of  their 
ambitions  and  desires ;  then  to  think  God  appeased  by  their  seeking  to  bribe 
him  with  a  share,  however  large,  of  their  ill-gotten  spoils ;  and  then  lastly 
to  grow  zealous  of  doing  right,  when  they  have  no  longer  need  to  do  wrong. 
Howbeit  Canute  was  famous  through  Europe,  and  much  honoured  of  Con- 
rade  the  emperor,  then  at  Rome,  with  rich  gifts  and  many  grants  of  what 
he  there  demanded  for  the  freeing  of  passages  from  toll  and  custom.  I  must 
not  omit  one  remarkable  action  done  by  him,  as  Huntingdon  reports  it, 
with  great,  scene  of  circumstance,  and  emphatical  expression,  to  show  the 
small  power  of  kings  in  respect  of  God ;  which,  unless  to  court-parasites, 
needed  no  such  laborious  demonstration.  He  caused  his  royal  seat  to  be 
set  on  the  shore,  wrhile  the  tide  was  coming  in  ;  and  with  all  the  state  that 
royalty  could  put  into  his  countenance,  said  thus  to  the  sea ;  "  Thou  sea 
belongest  to  me,  and  the  land  whereon  I  sit  is  mine ;  nor  hath  any  one 
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unpunished  resisted  my  commands :  I  charge  thee  come  no  further  upon  my 
land,  neither  presume  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  sovereign  lord."  But  the  sea, 
as  before,  came  rolling  on,  and  without  reverence  both  wet  and  dashed 
him.  Whereat  the  king  quickly  rising,  wished  all  about  him  to  behold 
and  consider  the  weak  and  frivolous  power  of  a  king,  and  that  none  indeed 
deserved  the  name  of  a  king,  but  he  whose  eternal  laws  both  heaven,  earth, 
and  sea  obey.  A  truth  so  evident  of  itself,  as  I  said  before,  that  unless  to 
shame  his  court-flatterers,  who  would  not  else  be  convinced,  Canute  needed 
not  to  have  gone  wetshod  home ;  the  best  is,  from  that  time  forth  he  never 
would  wear  a  crown,  esteeming  earthly  royalty  contemptible  and  vain. 

HAROLD. 

HAROLD  for  his  swiftness  surnamed  Harefoot,*  the  son  of  Canute  by 
Algiva  of  Northampton,  (though  some  speak  doubtfully  as  if  she  bore  him 
not,  but  had  him  of  a  shoemaker's  wife  as  Swane  before  of  a  priest ;  others 
of  a  maidservant,  to  conceal  her  barrenness,)  in  a  great  assembly  at  Oxford 
was  by  duke  Leofric  and  the  Mercians,  with  the  Londoners,  according  to 
his  father's  testament,  elected  king  ;f  but  without  the  regal  habiliments, 
which  ^Elnot,  the  archbishop,  having  in  his.  custody,  refused  to  deliver  up, 
but  to  the  sons  of  Emma,  for  which  Harold  ever  after  hated  the  clergy ; 
and  (as  the  clergy  are  wont  thence  to  infer)  all  religion.  Godwin  earl  of 
Kent,  and  the  West-Saxons  with  him,  stood  for  Hardecnute.  Malmsbury 
saith,  that  the  contest  was  between  Dane  and  English ;  that  the  Danes  and 
Londoners  grown  now  in  a  manner  Danish,  were  all  for  Hardecnute :  but 
he  being  then  in  Denmark,  Harold  prevailed,  yet  so  as  that  the  kingdom 
should  be  divided  between  them ;  the  west  and  south  part  reserved  by 
Emma  for  Hardecnute  till  his  return.  But  Harold,  once  advanced  into  the 
throne,  banished  Emma  his  mother-in-law,  seized  on  his  father's  treasure 
at  Winchester,  and  there  remained.  Emma,J  not  holding  it  safe  to  abide 
in  Normandy  while  duke  William  the  bastard  was  yet  under  age,  retired  to 
Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders.  In  the  mean  while  Elfred  and  Edward  sons  of 
Ethelred,  accompanied  with  a  small  number  of  Norman  soldiers  in  a  few 
ships,  coming  to  visit  their  mother  Emma  not  yet  departed  the  land,  and 
perhaps  to  see  how  the  people  were  inclined  to  restore  them  their  right, 
Elfred  was  sent  for  by  the  king  then  at  London ;  but  in  his  way  met  at 
Guilford  by  earl  Godwin,  who  with  all  seeming  friendship  entertained  him, 
was  in  the  night  surprised  and  made  prisoner,  most  of  his  company  put  to 
various  sorts  of  cruel  death,  decimated  twice  over ;  then  brought  to  London, 
was  by  the  king  sent  bound  to  Ely,  had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  way,  and 
delivered  to  the  monks  there,  died  soon  after  in  their  custody.  Malmsbury 
gives  little  credit  to  this  story  of  Elfred,  as  not  chronicled  in  his  time,  but 
rumoured  only.  Which  Emma  however  hearing  sent  away  her  son  Edward, 
who  by  good  hap  accompanied  not  his  brother,  with  all  speed  into  Nor 
mandy.  But  the  author  of  "Encomium  Emma,"  who  seems  plainly 
(though  nameless)  to  have  been  some  monk,  yet  lived,  and  perhaps  wrote 
within  the  same  year  when  these  things  were  done ;  by  his  relation,  differ 
ing  from  all  others,  much  aggravates  the  cruelty  of  Harold,  that  he,  not 
content  to  have  practised  in  secret  (for  openly  he  durst  not)  against  the  life 
of  Emma,  sought  many  treacherous  ways  to  get  her  son  within  his  power ; 
and  resolved  at  length  to  forge  a  letter  in  the  name  of  their  mother,  inviting 
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them  into  England,  the  copy  of  which  letter  he  produces  written  to  this 
purpose. 

"EMMA  in  name  only  queen,  to  her  sons  Edward  and  Elfred,  imparts 
motherly  salutation.  While  we  severally  bewail  the  death  of  our  lord  the 
king,  most  dear  sons !  and  while  daily  you  are  deprived  more  and  more  of 
the  kingdom  your  inheritance ;  I  admire  what  counsel  ye  take,  knowing 
that  your  intermitted  delay  is  a  daily  strengthening  to  the  reign  of  your 
usurper,  who  incessantly  goes  about  from  town  to  city,  gaining  the  chief 
nobles  to  his  party,  either  by  gifts,  prayers,  or  threats.  But  they  had  much 
rather  one  of  you  should  reign  over  them,  than  to  be  held  under  the  power 
of  him  who  now  overrules  them.  I  entreat  therefore  that  one  of  you  come 
to  me  speedily,  and  privately,  to  receive  from  me  wholesome  counsel,  and 
to  know  how  the  business  which  I  intend  shall  be  accomplished.  By  this 
messenger  present,  send  back  what  you  determine.  Farewell,  as  dear  both 
as  my  own  heart." 

These  letters  were  sent  to  the  princes  then  in  Normandy,  by  express 
messengers,  with  presents  also  as  from  their  mother ;  which  they  joyfully 
receiving,  returned  word  by  the  same  messengers,  that  one  of  them  will  be 
with  her  shortly  ;  naming  both  the  time  and  place.  Elfrid  therefore,  the 
younger  (for  so  it  was  thought  best)  at  the  appointed  time,  with  a  few  ships 
and  small  numbers  about  him  appearing  on  the  coast,  no  sooner  came 
ashore  but  fell  into  the  snare  of  earl  Godwin,  sent  on  purpose  to  betray 
him ;  as  above  was  related.  Emma  greatly  sorrowing  for  the  loss  of  her 
son,  thus  cruelly  made  away,  fled  immediately  with  some  of  the  nobles  her 
faithfullest  adherents  into  Flanders,  had  her  dwelling  assigned  at  Bruges 
by  the  earl ;  where  having  remained  about  two  years,*  she  was  visited  out 
of  Denmark  by  Hardecnute  her  son  ;  and  he  not  long  had  remained  with 
her  there,  when  Harold  in  England,  having  done  nothing  the  while  worth 
memory,  save  the  taxing  of  every  port  at  eight  marks  of  silver  to  sixteen 
ships,  died  at  London,  some  say  at  Oxford,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 
After  which,!  most  of  the  nobility,  both  Danes  and  English  now  agreeing, 
send  embassadors  to  Hardecnute  still  at  Bruges  with  his  mother,  entreating 
him  to  come  and  receive  as  his  right,  the  sceptre ;  who  before  midsummer 
came  with  sixty  ships,  and  many  soldiers  out  of  Denmark. 

HARDECNUTE. 

HARDECNUTE  received  with  acclamation,  and  seated  in  the  throne,  first 
railed  to  mind  the  injuries  done  to  him  or  his  mother  Emma  in  the  time  of 
Harold;  sent  Alfric  archbishop  of  York,  Godwin,  and  others,  with  Troud 
his  executioner,  to  London,  commanding  them  to  dig  up  the  body  of  King 
Harold,  and  throw  it  into  a  ditch  ;  but  by  a  second  order,  into  the  Thames. 
Whence  taken  up  by  a  fisherman,  and  conveyed  to  a  churchyard  in  Lon 
don  belonging  to  the  Danes,  it  was  interred  again  with  honour.  This 
done,  he  levied  a  sore  tax,  that  eight  marks  to  every  rower,  and  twelve  to 
every  officer  in  his  fleet  should  be  paid  throughout  England :  by  which 
time  they  who  were  so  forward  to  call  him  over  had  enough  of  him  ;  for  he 
as  they  thought,  had  too  much  of  theirs.  After  this  he  called  to  account 
Godwin  earl  of  Kent,  and  Leving  bishop  of  Worcester,  about  the  death  of 
Elfred  his  half  brother,  which  AJfric  the  archbishop  laid  to  their  charge ; 
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the  king  deprived  Leving  of  his  bishopric,  and  gave  it  to  his  accuser:  but 
the  year  following,  pacified  with  a  round  sum,  restored  it  to  Leving. 
Godwin*  made  his  peace  by  a  sumptuous  present,  a  galley  with  a  gilded 
stem  bravely  rigged,  and  eighty  soldiers  in  her,  every  one  with  bracelets 
of  gold  on  each  arm,  weighing  sixteen  ounces,  helmet,  corslet,  and  hilts  of 
his  sword  gilded ;  a  Danish  curtaxe,  listed  with  gold  or  silver,  hung  on  his 
left  shoulder,  a  shield  with  boss  and  nails  gilded  in  his  left  hand,  in  his 
right  a  lance  ;  besides  this,  he  took  his  oath  before  the  king,  that  neither  of 
his  own  counsel  or  will,  but  by  the  command  of  Harold,  he  had  done  what 
he  did,  to  the  putting  out  Elfred's  eyes.  The  like  oath  took  most  of  the 
nobility  for  themselves,  or  in  his  behalf.  The  next  yearf  Hardecnute  send 
ing  his  house-carles,  so  they  called  his  officers,  to  gather  the  tribute  im 
posed  ;  two  of  them,  rigorous  in  their  office,  were  slain  at  Worcester  by 
the  people ;  whereat  the  king  enraged  sent  Leofric  duke  of  Mercia,  and 
Seward  of  Northumberland,  with  great  forces  and  commission  to  slay  the 
citizens,  rifle  and  burn  the  city,  and  waste  the  whole  province.  Affrighted 
with  such  news,  all  the  people  fled :  the  countrymen  whither  they  could, 
the  citizens  to  a  small  island  in  Severn,  called  Beverege,  which  they  forti 
fied  and  defended  stoutly  till  peace  was  granted  them,  and  freely  to  return 
home.  But  their  city  they  found  sacked  and  burnt ;  wherewith  the  king 
was  appeased.  This  was  commendable  in  him,  however  cruel  to  others, 
that  towards  his  half-brethren,  though  rivals  of  his  crown,  he  shewed  him 
self  always  tenderly  affectioned ;  as  now  towards  Edward,  who  without  fear 
came  to  him  out  of  Normandy,  and  with  unfeigned  kindness  received,  re 
mained  safely  and  honourably  in  his  court.  But  HardecnuteJ  the  year  fol 
lowing,  at  a  feast  wherein  Osgod  a  great  Danish  lord  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  at  Lambeth  to  Prudon  another  potent  Dane,  in  the  midst  of  his 
mirth,  sound  and  healthful  to  sight,  while  he  was  drinking  fell  down 
speechless,  and  so  dying,  was  buried  at  Winchester  beside  his  father.  He 
was  it  seems,  a  great  lover  of  good  cheer ;  sitting  at  table  four  times  a  day, 
with  great  variety  of  dishes  and  superfluity  to  all  comers.  Whereas,  saith 
Huntingdon,  in  our  time  princes  in  their  houses  made  but  one  meal  a  day. 
He  gave  his  sister  Gunildis,  a  virgin  of  rare  beauty,  in  marriage  to  Henry 
the  Alman  emperor ;  and  to  send  her  forth  pompously,  all  the  nobility  con 
tributed  their  jewels  and  richest  ornaments.  But  it  may  seem  a  wonder, 
that  our  historians,  if  they  deserve  that  name,  should  in  a  matter  so  remark 
able,  and  so  near  their  own  time,  so  much  differ.  Huntingdon  relates, 
against  the  credit  of  all  other  records,  that  Hardecnute  thus  dead,  the  Eng 
lish  rejoicing  at  this  unexpected  riddance  of  the  Danish  yoke,  sent  over  to 
Elfred,  the  elder  son  of  Emma  by  King  Ethelred,  of  whom  we  heard  but 
now  that  he  died  a  prisoner  at  Ely,  sent  thither  by  Harold  six  years  before ; 
that  he  came  now  out  of  Normandy,  with  a  great  number  of  men,  to  receive 
the  crown  ;  that  earl  Godwin,  aiming  to  have  his  daughter  queen  of  Eng 
land,  by  marrying  her  to  Edward  a  simple  youth,  for  he  thought  Elfred  of 
a  higher  spirit  than  to  accept  her,  persuaded  the  nobles,  that  Elfred  had 
brought  over  too  many  Normans,  had  promised  them  land  here,  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  suffer  a  warlike  and  subtle  nation  to  take  root  in  the  land,  that 
these  were  to  be  so  handled  as  none  of  them  might  dare  for  the  future  to 
flock  hither,  upon  pretence  of  relation  to  the  king:  thereupon  by  common 
consent  of  the  nobles,  both  Elfred  and  his  company  were  dealt  with  as  was 
above  related  ;  that  they  then  sent  for  Edward  out  of  Normandy,  with  hos 
tages  to  be  left  there  of  their  faithful  intentions  to  make  him  king,  and  their 
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desires  not  to  bring  over  with  him  many  Normans ;  that  Edward  at  their 
call  came  then  first  out  of  Normandy ;  whereas  all  others  agree,  that  he 
came  voluntarily  over  to  visit  Hardecnute,  as  is  before  said,  and  was  re 
maining  then  in  court  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  Hardecnute  dead, 
saith  Malmsbury,  Edward,  doubting  greatly  his  own  safety,  determined  to 
rely  wholly  on  the  advice  and  favour  of  earl  Godwin  ;  desiring  therefore  by 
messengers  to  have  private  speech  with  him,  the  earl  a  while  deliberated : 
at  last  assenting,  prince  Edward  came,  and  would  have  fallen  at  his  feet ; 
but  that  not  permitted,  told  him  the  danger  wherein  he  thought  himself  at 
present,  and  in  great  perplexity  besought  his  help,  to  convey  him  some 
whither  out  of  the  land.  Godwin  soon  apprehending  the  fair  occasion  that 
now  as  it  were  prompted  him  how  to  advance  himself  and  his  family,  cheer 
fully  exhorted  him  to  remember  himself  the  son  of  Ethelred,  the  grandchild 
of  Edgar,  right  heir  to  the  drown  at  full  age ;  not  to  think  of  flying,  but  of 
reigning,  which  might  easily  be  brought  about,  if  he  would  follow  his  coun 
sel  ;  then  setting  forth  the  power  and  authority  which  he  had  in  England, 
promised  it  should  be  all  his  to  set  him  on  the  throne,  if  he  on  his  part 
would  promise  and  swear  to  be  for  ever  his  friend,  to  preserve  the  honour 
of  his  house,  and  to  marry  his  daughter.  Edward,  as  his  necessity  then 
was,  consented  easily,  and  swore  to  whatever  Godwin  required.  An  as 
sembly  6f  states  thereupon  met  at  Gillingham,  where  Edward  pleaded  his 
right ;  and  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Godwin  was  accepted.  Others,  as 
Brompton,  with  no  probability  write,  that  Godwin  at  this  time  was  fled  into 
Denmark,  for  what  he  had  done  to  Elfred,  returned  and  submitted  himself 
to  Edward  then  king,  was  by  him  charged  openly  with  the  death  of  Elfred, 
and  not  without  much  ado,  by  the  intercession  of  Leofric  and  other  peers, 
received  at  length  into  favour. 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 

GLAD  were  the  English  delivered  so  unexpectedly  from  their  Danish 
masters,  and  little  thought  how  near  another  conquest  was  hanging  over 
them.  Edward,  the  Easter  following,*  crowned  at  Winchester,  the  same 
year  accompanied  with  earl  Godwin,  Leofric,  and  Siward,  came  again  thi 
ther  on  a  sudden,  and  by  their  counsel  seized  on  the  treasure  of  his  mother 
Emma.  The  cause  alleged  is,  that  she  was  hard  to  him  in  the  time  of  his 
banishment ;  and  indeed  she  is  said  not  much  to  have  loved  Ethelred  her 
former  husband,  and  thereafter  the  children  by  him ;  she  was  moreover 
noted  to  be  very  covetous,  hard  to  the  poor,  and  profuse  to  monasteries. 
About  this  timef  also  King  Edward,  according  to  promise,  took  to  wife 
Edith  or  Egith  earl  Godwin's  daughter,  commended  much  for  beauty,  mo 
desty,  and  beyond  what  is  requisite  in  a  woman,  learning.  Ingulf,  then  a 
youth  lodging  in  the  court  with  his  father,  saw  her  oft,  and  coming  from 
the  school  was  sometimes  met  by  her  and  posed,  not  in  grammar  only,  but 
in  logic.  Edward  the  next  year  but  onej  made  ready  a  strong  navy  at 
Sandwich  against  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  who  threatened  an  invasion, 
had  not  Swane  king  of  Denmark  diverted  him  by  a  war  at  home  to  defend 
his  own  land  ;§  not  out  of  good  will  to  Edward,  as  may  be  supposed,  who 
at  the  same  time  expressed  none  to  the  Danes,  banishing  Gunildis  the 
rieice  of  Canute  with  her  two  sons,  and  Osgod  by  surname  Clapa,  out  of 
the  realm.  Swane,  overpowered  by  Magnus,  ||  sent  the  next  year  to 
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entreat  aid  of  King  Edward  ;  Godwin  gave  counsel  to  send  him  fifty  ships 
fraught  with  soldiers ;  but  Leofric  and  the  general  voice  gainsaying,  none 
were  sent.  The  next  year*  Harold  Harvager,  king  of  Norway,  sending  em- 
bassadors,  made  peace  with  King  Edward  ;  but  an  earthquake  at  Worces 
ter  and  Derby,  pestilence  and  famine  in  many  places,  much  lessened  the 
enjoyment  thereof.  The  next  yearf  Henry  the  emperor,  displeased  with 
Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  had  straitened  him  with  a  great  army  by  land ; 
and  sending  to  king  Edward,  desired  him  with  his  ships  to  hinder  what  he 
might  his  escape  by  sea.  The  king  therefore,  with  a  great  navy,  coming 
to  Sandwich,  there  staid  till  the  emperor  came  to  an  agreement  with  earl 
Baldwin.  Meanwhile  Swane  son  of  earl  Godwin,  who,  not  permitted  to 
marry  Edgiva  the  abbess  of  Chester  by  him  deflowered,  had  left  the  land, 
came  out  of  Denmark  with  eight  ships,  feigning  a  desire  to  return  into  the 
king's  favour;  and  Beorn  his  cousin  german,  who  commanded  part  of  the 
king's  navy,  promised  to  intercede,  that  his  earldom  might  be  restored  him. 
Godwin  therefore  and  Beorn  with  a  few  ships,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  gone 
home,  coming  to  Pevensey,  (but  Godwin  soon  departed  thence  in  pursuit 
of  twenty-nine  Danish  ships,  who  had  got  much  booty  on  the  coast  of  Es 
sex,  and  perished  by  tempest  in  their  return,)  Swane  with  his  ships  comes 
to  Beorn  at  Pevensey,  guilefully  requests  him  to  sail  with  him  to  Sandwich, 
and  reconcile  him  to  the  king,  as  he  had  promised.  Beorn  mistrusting  no 
evil  where  he  intended  good,  went  with  him  in  his  ship  attended  by  three 
only  of  his  servants:  but  Swane,  set  upon  barbarous  cruelty,  not  reconcilia 
tion  with  the  king,  took  Beorn  now  in  his  power,  and  bound  him ;  then 
coming  to  Dartmouth,  slew  and  buried  him  in  a  deep  ditch.  After  which 
the  men  of  Hastings  took  six  of  his  ships,  and  brought  them  to  the  king  at 
Sandwich  ;  with  the  other  two  he  escaped  into  Flanders,  there  remaining 
till  Aldred  bishop  of  Worcester  by  earnest  mediation  wrought  his  peace 
with  the  king.  About  this  time  King  Edward  sent  to  pope  Leo,  desiring 
absolution  from  a  vow  which  he  had  made  in  his  younger  years,  to  take  a 
journey  to  Rome,  if  God  vouchsafed  him  to  reign  in  England ;  the  pope 
dispensed  with  his  vow,  but  not  without  the  expense  of  his  journey  given 
to  the  poor,  and  a  monastery  built  or  re-dined  to  St.  Peter;  who  in  vision 
to  a  monk,  as  is  said,  chose  Westminster,  which  King  Edward  thereupon 
rebuilding  endowed  with  large  privileges  and  revenues.}:  The  same  year, 
saith  Florent  of  Worcester,  certain  Irish  pirates  with  thirty-six  ships  entered 
the  mouth  of  Severn,  and  with  the  aid  of  Griffin  prince  of  South  Wales, 
did  some  hurt  in  those  parts:  then  passing  the  river  Wye,  burnt  Dunedham, 
and  slew  all  the  inhabitants  they  found.  Against  whom  Aldred  bishop  of 
Worcester,  with  a  few  out  of  Gloucester  and  Herefordshire,  went  out  in 
haste:  but  Griffin,  to  whom  the  Welsh  and  Irish  had  privily  sent  messen 
gers,  came  down  upon  the  English  with  his  whole  power  by  night,  and 
early  in  the  morning  suddenly  assaulting  them,  slew  many,  and  put  the  rest 
to  flight.  The  next  year§  but  one,  King  Edward  remitted  the  Danish  tax 
which  had  continued  thirty-eight  years  heavy  upon  the  land  since  Ethelred 
first  paid  it  to  the  Danes,  and  what  remained  thereof  in  his  treasury  he  sent 
back  to  the  owners :  but  through  imprudence  laid  the  foundation  of  a  far 
worse  mischief  to  the  English  ;  while  studying  gratitude  to  those  Normans, 
who  to  him  in  exile  had  been  helpful,  he  called  them  over  to  public  offices 
here,  whom  better  he  might  have  repaid  out  of  his  private  purse ;  by  this 
means  exasperating  either  nation  one  against  the  other,  and  making  way 
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by  degrees  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Robert  a  monk  of  that  country,  who 
had  been  serviceable  to  him  there  in  time  of  need,  he  made  bishop,  first  of 
London,  then  of  Canterbury ;  William  his  chaplain,  bishop  of  Dorchester. 
Then  began  the  English  to  lay  aside  their  own  ancient  customs,  and  in 
many  things  to  imitate  French  manners,  the  great  peers  to  speak  French  in 
their  houses,  in  French  to  write  their  bills  and  letters,  as  a  great  piece  of 
gentility,  ashamed  of  their  own  :  a  presage  of  their  subjection  shortly  to  that 
people,  whose  fashions  and  language  they  affected  so  slavishly.  But  that 
which  gave  beginning  to  many  troubles  ensuing  happened  this  year,  and 
upon  this  occasion. 

Eustace  earl  of  Boloign,*  father  of  the  famous  Godfrey  who  won  Jerusa 
lem  from  the  Saracens,  and  husband  to  Goda  the  king's  sister,  having  been 
to  visit  King  Edward,  and  returning  by  Canterbury  to  take  ship  at  Dover, 
one  of  his  harbingers  insolently  seeking  to  lodge  by  force  in  a  house  there, 
provoked  so  the  master  thereof,  as  by  chance  or  heat  of  anger  to  kill  him. 
The  count  with  his  whole  train  going  to  the  house  where  his  servant  had 
been  killed,  slew  both  the  slayer  and  eighteen  more  who  defended  him. 
But  the  townsmen  running  to  arms,  requited  him  with  the  slaughter  of 
twenty  more  of  his  servants,  wounded  most  of  the  rest ;  he  himself  with 
one  or  two  hardly  escaping,  ran  back  with  clamour  to  the  king ;  whom, 
seconded  by  other  Norman  courtiers,  he  stirred  up  to  great  anger  against 
the  citizens  of  Canterbury.  Earl  Godwin  in  haste  is  sent  for,  the  cause  re 
lated  and  much  aggravated  by  the  king  against  that  city,  the  earl  com 
manded  to  raise  forces,  and  use  the  citizens  thereof  as  enemies.  Godwin, 
sorry  to  see  strangers  more  favoured  of  the  king  than  his  native  people,  an 
swered,  that  "  it  were  better  to  summon  first  the  chief  men  of  the  town  into 
the  king's  court,  to  charge  them  with  sedition,  where  both  parties  might  be 
heard,  that  not  found  in  fault  they  might  be  acquitted ;  if  otherwise,  by 
fine  or  loss  of  life  might  satisfy  the  king,  whose  peace  they  had  broken,  and 
the  count  whom  they  had  injured :  till  this  were  done  refusing  to  prosecute 
with  hostile  punishment  them  of  his  own  country  unheard,  whom  his  office 
was  rather  to  defend."  The  king,  displeased  with  his  refusal,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  compel  him,  appointed  an  assembly  of  all  the  peers  to  be 
held  at  Gloucester,  where  the  matter  might  be  fully  tried ;  the  assembly 
was  full  and  frequent  according  to  summons:  but  Godwin,  mistrusting  his 
own  cause,  or  the  violence  of  bis  adversaries,  with  his  two  sons,  Swane 
and  Harold,  and  a  great  power  .gathered  out  of  his  owrn  and  his  sons'  earl 
doms,  which  contained  most  of  the  south-east  and  west  parts  of  England, 
came  no  farther  than  Beverstan,  giving  out  that  their  forces  were  to  go 
against  the  Welsh,  who  intended  an  irruption  into  Herefordshire ;  and 
Swane  under  that  pretence  lay  with  part  of  his  army  thereabout.  The 
Welsh  understanding  this  device,  and  with  all  diligence  clearing  them 
selves  before  the  king,  left  Godwin  detected  of  false  accusation  in  great 
hatred  to  all  the  assembly.  Leofric  therefore  and  Siward,  dukes  of  great 
power,  the  former  in  Mercia,  the  other  in  all  parts  beyond  Humber,  both 
ever  faithful  to  the  king,  send  privily  with  speed  to  raise  the  forces  of  their 
provinces.  Which  Godwin  not  knowing,  sent  bold  to  King  Edward,  de 
manding  count  Eustace  and  his  followers,  together  with  those  Boloignians, 
who,  as  Simeon  writes,  held  a  castle  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury.  The 
king,  as  then  having  but  little  force  at  hand,  entertained  him  a  while  with 
treaties  and  delays,  till  his  summoned  army  drew  nigh,  then  rejected  his 
demands.  Godwin,  thus  matched,  commanded  his  sons  not  to  begin  fight 
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against  the  king ;  begun  with,  not  to  give  ground.  The  king's  forces  were 
the  flower  of  those  counties  whence  they  came,  and  eager  to  fall  on :  but 
Leofric  and  the  wiser  sort,  detesting  civil  war,*  brought  the  matter  to  this 
accord  ;  that  hostages  .given  on  either  side,  the  cause  should  be  again  de 
bated  at  London.  Thither  the  king  and  lords  coming  with  their  army,  sent 
to  Godwin  and  his  sons  (who  with  their  powers  were  come  as  far  as  South- 
wark)  commanding  their  appearance  unarmed  with  only  twelve  attendants, 
and  that  the  rest  of  their  soldiers  they  should  deliver  over  to  the  king. 
They  to  appear  without  pledges  before  an  adverse  faction  denied  ;  but  to 
dismiss  their  soldiers  refused  not,  nor  in  aught  else  to  obey  the  king  as  far 
as  might  stand  with  honour  and  the  just  regard  of  their  safety. 

This  answer  not  pleasing  the  king,  an  edict  was  presently  issued  forth, 
that  Godwin  and  his  sons  within  five  days  depart  the  land.  He,  who  per 
ceived  now  his  numbers  to  diminish,  readily  obeyed,  and  with  his  wife  and 
three  sons,  Tosti,  Swane,  and  Gyrtha,  with  as  much  treasure  as  their  ship 
could  carry,  embarked  at  Thorney,  sailed  into  Flanders  to  earl  Baldwin, 
whose  daughter  Judith  Tosti  had  married :  for  Wulnod  his  fourth  son  was 
then  a  hostage  to  the  king  in  Normandy ;  his  other  two,  Harold  and  Leof- 
win,  taking  ship  at  Bristow,  in  a  vessel  that  lay  ready  there  belonging  to 
Swane,  passed  into  Ireland.  King  Edward,  pursuing  his  displeasure,  di 
vorced  his  wife  Edith,  earl  Godwin's  daughter,  sending  her  despoiled  of 
all  her  ornaments  to  Warewel  with  one  waiting-maid ;  to  be  kept  in  cus 
tody  by  his  sister  the  abbess  there.  His  reasonf  of  so  doing  was  as  harsh 
as  his  act,  that  she  only,  while  her  nearest  relations  were  in  banishment, 
might  not,  though  innocent,  enjoy  ease  at  home.  After  this,  William  duke 
of  Normandy,  with  a  great  number  of  followers,  coming  into  England,  was 
by  King  Edward  honourably  entertained,  and  led  about  the  cities  and  cas 
tles,  as  it  were  to  show  him  what  ere  long  was  to  be  his  own,  (though  at 
that  time,  saith  Ingulf,  no  mention  thereof  passed  between  them,)  then,  after 
some  time  of  his  abode  here,  presented  richly  and  dismissed,  he  returned 
home. 

The  next  yearj  Queen  Emma  died,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  The 
chronicle  attributed  to  John  Brompton,  a  Yorkshire  abbot,  but  rather  of 
some  nameless  author  living  under  Edward  III.,  or  later,  reports  that  the 
year  before,  by  Robert  the  archbishop  she  was  accused  both  of  consenting 
to  the  death  of  her  son  Elfred,  and  of  preparing  poison  for  Edward  also: 
lastly,  of  too  much  familiarity  with  Alwin  bishop  of  Winchester ;  that  to 
approve  her  innocence,  praying  overnight  to  St.  Swithune,  she  offered  to 
pass  blindfold  between  certain  ploughshares  red-hot,  according  to  the  or- 
dalian  law,  which  without  harm  she  performed ;  that  the  king  thereupon 
received  her  to  honour,  and  from  her  and  the  bishop,  penance  for  his  cre 
dulity  ;  that  the  archbishop,  ashamed  of  his  accusation,  fled  out  of  Englan^: 
which,  besides  the  silence  of  ancienter  authors,  (for  the  bishop  fled  not  till 
a  year  after,)  brings  the  whole  story  into  suspicion,  in  this  more  probable, 
if  it  can  be  proved,  that  in  memory  of  this  deliverance  from  the  nine  burn 
ing  ploughshares,  Queen  Emma  gave  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Swithune  nine 
manors,  and  bishop  Alwin  other  nine. 

About  this  time  Griffin  prince  of  South  Wales  wasted  Herefordshire ;  to 
oppose  whom  the  people  of  that  country,  with  many  Normans,  garrisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Hereford,  went  out  in  arms,  but  were  put  to  the  worse, 
many  slain,  and  much  booty  driven  away  by  the  Welsh.  Soon  after  which 
Harold  and  Leofwin,  sons  of  Godwin,  coming  into  Severn  with  many  ships, 
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in  the  confines  of  Somerset  and  Dorsetshire,  spoiled  many  villages,  and  re 
sisted  by  those  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  slew  in  a  fight  more  than  thirty 
of  their  principal  men,  many  of  the  common  sort,  and  returned  with  much 
booty  to  their  fleet.  King  Edward  on  the  other  side*  made  ready  above 
sixty  ships  at  Sandwich,  well  stored  with  men  and  provision,  under  the 
conduct  of  Odo  and  Radulf,  two  of  his  Norman  kindred,  enjoining  them  to 
find  out  Godwin,  whom  he  heard  to  be  at  sea.  To  quicken  them,  he  him 
self  lay  on  shipboard,  ofttimes  watched  and  sailed  up  and  down  in  search 
of  those  pirates.  But  Godwin,  whether  in  a  mist,  or  by  other  accident, 
passing  by  them,  arrived  in  another  part  of  Kent,  and  dispersing  several 
messengers  abroad,  by  fair  words  allured  the  chief  men  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Essex,  to  his  party ;  which  news  coming  to  the  king's  fleet  at  Sand 
wich,  they  hasted  to  find  him  out ;  but  missing  of  him  again,  came  up  with 
out  effect  to  London.  Godwin,  advertised  of  this,  forthwith  sailed  to  the- 
Isle  of  Wight ;  where  at  length  his  two  sons  Harold  and  Leofwin  finding 
him,  with  their  united  navy  lay  on  the  coast,  forbearing  other  hostility  than 
to  furnish  themselves  with  fresh  victuals  from  land  as  they  needed.  Thence 
as  one  fleet  they  set  forward  to  Sandwich,  using  all  fair  means  by  the  way 
to  increase  their  numbers  both  of  mariners  and  soldiers.  The  king  then  at 
London,  startled  at  these  tidings,  gave  speedy  orders  to  raise  forces  in  all 
parts  that  had  not  revolted  from  him  ;  but  now  too  late,  for  Godwin  within 
a  few  days  after  with  his  ships  or  galleys  came  up  the  river  Thames  to 
Southwark,  and  till  the  tide  returned  had  conference  with  the  Londoners ; 
whom  by  fair  speeches  (for  he  was  held  a  good  speaker  in  those  times)  he 
brought  to  his  bent.  The  tide  returned,  and  none  upon  the  bridge  hinder 
ing,  he  rowed  up  in  his  galleys  along  the  south  bank ;  where  his  land-army, 
now  come  to  him,  in  array  of  battle  now  stood  on  the  shore ;  then  turning 
toward  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  the  king's  galleys  lay  in  some 
readiness,  and  land  forces  also  not  far  off,  he  made  show  as  offering  to  fight ; 
but  they  understood  one  another,  and  the  soldiers  on  either  side  soon  de 
clared  their  resolution  not  to  fight  English  against  English.  Thence  coming 
to  treaty,  the  king  and  the  earl  reconciled,  both  armies  were  dissolved, 
Godwin  and  his  sons  restored  to  their  former  dignities,  except  Swane,  who, 
touched  in  conscience  for  the  slaughter  of  Beorne  his  kinsman,  was  gone 
barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  and,  returning  home,  died  by  sickness  or  Saracens 
in  Lycia  ;  his  wife  Edith,  Godwin's  daughter,  King  Edward  took  to  him 
again,  dignified  as  before.  Then  were  the  Normans,  who  had  done  many 
unjust  things  under  the  king's  authority,  and  given  him  ill  counsel  against 
his  people,  banished  the  realm  ;  some  of  them,  not  blameable,  permitted  to 
stay.  Robert  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William  of  London,  Ulf  of  Lin 
coln,  all  Normans,  hardly  escaping  with  their  followers,  got  to  sea.  The 
archbishop  went  with  his  complaint  to  Rome ;  but  returning,  died  in  Nor 
mandy  at  the  same  monastery  from  whence  he  came.  Osbern  and  Hugh 
surrendered  their  castles,  and  by  permission  of  Leofric  passed  through  his 
countries  with  their  Normans  to  Macbeth  king  of  Scotland.  The  year  fol 
lowing,!  Rhese,  brother  to  Griffin,  prince  of  South  Wales,  who  by  inroads 
had  done  much  damage  to  the  English,  taken  at  Bulendun,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  king's  appointment,  and  his  head  brought  to  him  at  Gloucester.  The 
same  year  at  Winchester  on  the  second  holy  day  of  Easter,  earl  Godwin, 
sitting  with  the  king  at  table,  sunk  down  suddenly  in  his  seat  as  dead :  his 
three  sons,  Harold,  Tosfi,  and  Girtha,  forthwith  carried  him  into  the  king's 
chamber,  hoping  he  might  revive  :  but  the  malady  had  so  seized  him,  that 
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the  fifth  day  after  he  expired.  The  Normans  who  hated  Godwin  give  out, 
saith  Malmsbury,  that  mention  happening  to  be  made  of  Elfred,  and  the 
king  thereat  looking  sourly  upon  Godwin,  he,  to  vindicate  himself,  uttered 
these  words :  "  Thou,  0  king,  at  every  mention  made  of  thy  brother  Elfred, 
lookest  frowningly  upon  me ;  but  let  God  not  suffer  me  to  swallow  this  mor 
sel,  if  I  be  guilty  of  aught  done  against  his  life  or  thy  advantage  ;"  that 
after  these  words,  choked  with  the  morsel  taken,  he  sunk  down  and  re 
covered  not.  His  first  wife  was  the  sister  of  Canute,  a  woman  of  much  in 
famy  for  the  trade  she  drove  of  buying  up  English  youths  and  maids  to  sell 
in  Denmark,  whereof  she  made  great  gain  ;  but  ere  long  was  struck  with 
thunder  and  died.  The  year  ensuing,*  Siward  earl  of  Northumberland,  with 
a  great  number  of  horse  and  foot,  attended  also  by  a  strong  fleet  at  the 
king's  appointment,  made  an  expedition  into  Scotland,  vanquished  the  ty 
rant  Macbeth,  slaying  many  thousands  of  Scots  with  those  Normans  that 
went  thither,  and  placed  Malcolm  son  of  the  Cambrian  king  in  his  stead  ; 
yet  not  without  loss  of  his  own  son,  and  many  other  both  English  and 
Danes.  Told  of  his  son's  death, f  he  asked  whether  he  received  his  death's 
wound  before  or  behind.  When  it  was  answered,  before  ;  "  I  am  glad," 
saith  he,  "  and  should  not  else  have  thought  him,  though  my  son,  worthy 
of  burial."  In  the  mean  while  King  Edward  being  without  issue  to  suc 
ceed  him,  sent  Aldred  bishop  of  Winchester  with  great  presents  to  the  em 
peror,  entreating  him  to  prevail  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  that  Edward, 
the  remaining  son  of  his  brother  Edmund  Ironside,  might  be  sent  into  Eng 
land.  Siward  but  one  year  surviving  his  great  victory,  died  at  York  ;J  re 
ported  by  Huntingdon  a  man  of  giant-like  stature ;  and  by  his  own  de 
meanor  at  point  of  death  manifested,  of  a  rough  and  mere  soldierly  mind. 
For  much  disdaining  to  die  in  bed  by  a  disease,  not  in  the  field  fighting 
with  his  enemies,  he  caused  himself  completely  armed,  and  weaponed  with 
battleaxe  and  shield,  to  be  set  in  a  chair,  whether  to  fight  with  death,  if  he 
could  be  so  vain,  or  to  meet  him  (when  far  other  weapons  and  preparations 
were  needful)  in  a  martial  bravery ;  but  true  fortitude  glories  not  in  the 
feats  of  war,  as  they  are  such,  but  as  they  serve  to  end  war  soonest  by  a 
victorious  peace. 

His  earldom  the  king  bestowed  on  Tosti  the  son  of  earl  Godwin :  and 
soon  after,  in  a  convention  held  at  London,  banished  without  visible  cause, 
Huntingdon  saith  for  treason,  Algar  the  son  of  Leofric ;  who,  passing  into 
Ireland,  soon  returned  with  eighteen  ships  to  Griffin  prince  of  South 
Wales,  requesting  his  aid  against  King  Edward.  He,  assembling  his 
powers,  entered  with  him  into  Herefordshire;  whom  Radulf  a  timorous 
captain,  son  to  the  king's  sister,  not  by  Eustace,  but  a  former  husband,  met 
two  miles  distant  from  Hereford ;  and  having  horsed  the  English,  who 
knew  better  to  fight  on  foot,  without  stroke  he  with  his  French  and  Nor 
mans  beginning  to  fly,  taught  the  English  by  his  example.  Griffin  and 
Algar,  following  the  chase,  slew  many,  wounded  more,  entered  Hereford, 
slew  seven  canons  defending  the  minster,  burnt  the  monastery  and  reliques, 
then  the  city  ;  killing  some,  leading  captive  others  of  the  citizens,  returned 
with  great  spoils ;  whereof  King  Edward  having  notice  gathered  a  great 
army  at  Gloucester  under  the  conduct  of  Harold,  now  earl  of  Kent,  who 
strenuously  pursuing  Griffin  entered  Wales,  and  encamped  beyond  Strad- 
dale.  But  the  enemy  flying  before  him  farther  into  the  country,  leaving 
there  the  greater  part  of  his  army  with  such  as  had  charge  to  fight,  if  occa 
sion  were  offered,  with  the  rest  he  returned,  and  fortified  Hereford  with  a 
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wall  and  gates.  Meanwhile  Griffin  and  Algar,  dreading  the  diligence  of 
Harold,  after  many  messages  to  and  fro,  concluded  a  peace  \vith  him. 
Algar,  discharging  his  fleet  with  pay  at  West-Chester,  came  to  the  king, 
and  was  restored  to  his  earldom.  But  Griffin  with  breach  of  faith,  the 
next  year*  set  upon  Leofgar  the  bishop  of  Hereford  and  his  clerks  then  at 
a  place  called  Glastbrig,  with  Agelnorth  viscount  of  the  shire,  and  slew 
them;  but  Leofric,  Harold,  and  King  Edward,  by  force  as  is  likeliest, 
though  it  be  not  said  how,  reduced  him  to  peace.  The  next  year,f  Ed 
ward  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  for  whom  his  uncle  King  Edward  had  sent 
to  the  emperor,  came  out  of  Hungary,  designed  successor  to  the  crown ; 
but  within  a  few  days  after  his  coming  died  at  London,  leaving  behind 
him  Edgar  Alheling  his  son,  Margaret  and  Christiana  his  daughters. 
About  the  same  time  also  died  earl  Leofric  in  a  good  old  age,  a  man  of 
no  less  virtue  than  power  in  his  time,  religious,  prudent,  and  faithful  to  his 
country,  happily  wedded  to  Godiva,  a  woman  of  great  praise.  His  son 
Algar  found  less  favour  with  King  Edward,  again  banished  the  year  after 
his  father's  death,!  but  he  again  by  the  aid  of  Griffin  and  a  fleet  from  Nor 
way,  maugre  the  king,  soon  recovered  his  earldom.  The  next  year§  Mal 
colm  king  of  Scots,  coming  to  visit  King  Edward,  was  brought  on  his  way 
by  Tosti  the  Northumbrian,  to  whom  he  swore  brotherhood  :  yet  the  next 
year  but  one,||  while  Tosti  was  gone  to  Rome  with  Aldred  archbishop  of 
York  for  his  pall,  this  sworn  brother,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
roughly  harassed  Northumberland.  The  year  passing  to  an  end  without 
other  matter  of  moment,  save  the  frequent  inroads  and  robberies  of  Griffin, 
whom  no  bounds  of  faith  could  restrain,  King  Edward  sent  against  him 
after  Christmas  Harold  now  Duke  of  West-Saxons,1l  with  no  great  body 
of  horse,  from  Gloucester,  where  he  then  kept  his  court ;  whose  coming 
heard  of  Griffin  not  daring  to  abide,  nor  in  any  part  of  his  land  holding 
himself  secure,  escaped  hardly  by  sea,  ere  Harold,  coming  to  Rudeland, 
burnt  his  palace  and  ships  there,  returning  to  Gloucester  the  same  day. 
But  by  the  middle  of  May**  setting  out  with  a  fleet  from  Bristow,  he  sailed 
about  the  most  part  of  Wales,  and  met  by  his  brother  Tosti  with  many 
troops  of  horse,  as  the  king  had  appointed,  began  to  waste  the  country ; 
but  the  Welsh  giving  pledges,  yielded  themselves,  promised  to  become 
tributary,  and  banish  Griffin  their  prince ;  who  lurking  somewhere  was  the 
next  yearff  taken  and  slain  by  Griffin  prince  of  North  Wales ;  his  head 
with  the  head  and  tackle  of  his  ship  sent  to  Harold,  by  him  to  the  king, 
who  of  his  gentleness  made  Blechgent  and  Rithwallon,  or  Rivallon,  his 
two  brothers,  princes  in  his  stead ;  they  to  Harold  in  behalf  of  the  king 
swore  fealty  and  tribute.  Yet  the  next  yearjf  Harold  having  built  a  fair 
house  at  a  place  called  Portascith  in  Monmouthshire,  and  stored  it  with 
provision,  that  the  king  might  lodge  there  in  time  of  hunting,  Caradoc, 
the  son  of  Griffin  slain  the  year  before, §§  came  with  a  number  of  men,  slew 
all  he  found  there,  and  took  away  the  provision.  Soon  after  which  the 
Northumbrians  in  a  tumult  at  York  beset  the  palace  of  Tosti  their  earl, 
slew  more  than  two  hundred  of  his  soldiers  and  servants,  pillaged  his  trea 
sure,  and  put  him  to  fly  for  his  life.  The  cause  of  this  insurrection  they 
alledged  to  be,  for  that  the  queen  Edith  had  commanded,  in  her  brother 
Tosti's  behalf,  Gospatric  a  nobleman  of  that  country  to  be  treacherously 
slain  in  the  king's  court ;  and  that  Tosti  himself  the  year  before  with  like 
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treachery  had  caused  to  be  slain  in  his  chamber  Garael  and  Ulf,  two  other 
of  their  noblemen,  besides  his  intolerable  exactions  and  oppressions.  Then 
in  a  manner  the  whole  country,  coming  up  to  complain  of  their  grievances, 
met  with  Harold  at  Northampton,  whom  the  king  at  Tosti's  request  had 
sent  to  pacify  the  Northumbrians ;  but  they  laying  open  the  cruelty  of  his 
government,  and  their  own  birthright  of  freedom  not  to  endure  the  tyranny 
of  any  governor  whatsoever,  with  absolute  refusal  to  admit  him  again,  and 
.Harold  hearing  reason,  all  the  accomplices  of  Tosti  were  expelled  the  earl 
dom.  He  himself,  banished  the  realm,  went  into  Flanders ;  Morcar  the 
son  of  Algar  made  earl  in  his  stead.  Huntingdon  tells  another  cause  of 
Tosti's  banishment,  that  one  day  at  Windsor,  while  Harold  reached  the 
cup  to  King  Edward,  Tosti  envying  to  see  his  younger  brother  in  greater 
favour  than  himself,  could  not  forbear  .to  run  furiously  upon  him,  catching 
hold  of  his  hair ;  the  scuffle  was  soon  parted  by  other  attendants  rushing 
between,  and  Tosti  forbidden  the  court.  He  with  continued  fury  riding 
to  Hereford,  where  Harold  had  many  servants,  preparing  an  entertainment 
for  the  king,  came  to  the  house  and  set  upon  them  with  his  followers ;  then 
lopping  off  hands,  arms,  legs  of  some,  heads  of  others,  threw  them  into  buts 
of  wine,  meath  or  ale,  which  were  laid  in  for  the  king's  drinking :  and  at 
his  going  away  charged  them  to  send  him  this  word,  that  of  other  fresh 
meats  he  might  bring  with  him  to  his  farm  what  he  pleased,  but  of  souse 
he  should  find  plenty  provided  ready  for  him :  that  for  this  barbarous  act  the 
king  pronounced  him  banished ;  that  the  Northumbrians,  taking  advantage 
at  the  king's  displeasure  and  sentence  against  him,  rose  also  to  be  revenged 
of  his  cruelties  done  to  themselves.  But  this  no  way  agrees ;  for  why  then 
should  Harold  'or  the  king  so  much  labour  with  the  Northumbrians  to  re 
admit  him,  if  he  were  a  banished  man  for  his  crimes  done  before  ?  About 
this  time  it  happened,  that  Harold  putting  to  sea  one  day  for  his  pleasure,* 
in  a  fisherboat,  from  his  manor  at  Boseham  in  Sussex,  caught  with  a  tem 
pest  too  far  off  land  was  carried  into  Normandy ;  and  by  the  earl  of  Pontiew, 
on  whose  coast  he  was  driven,  at  his  own  request  brought  to  duke  Wil 
liam  ;  who,  entertaining  him  with  great  courtesy,  so  far  won  him,  as  to 
promise  the  duke  by  oath  of  his  own  accord,  not  only  the  castle  of  Dover 
then  in  his  tenure,  but  the  kingdom  also  after  King  Edward's  death  to  his 
utmost  endeavour,  thereupon  betrothing  the  duke's  daughter  then  too  young 
for  marriage,  and  departing  richly  presented.  Others  say,  that  King  Ed 
ward  himself,  after  the  death  of  Edward  his  nephew,  sent  Harold  thither 
on  purpose  to  acquaint  duke  William  with  his  intention  to  bequeath  him 
his  kingdom:!  but  Malmsbury  accounts  the  former  story  to  be  the  truer. 
Ingulf  writes,  that  King  Edward  now  grown  old,  and  perceiving  Edgar 
his  nephew  both  in  body  and  in  mind  unfit  to  govern,  especially  against 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  Godwin's  sons,  who  would  never  obey  him ; 
duke  William  on  the  other  side  of  high  merit,  and  his  kinsman  by  the  mo 
ther,  had  sent  Robert  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  acquaint  the  duke  with 
his  purpose,  not  long  before  Harold  came  thither.  The  former  part  may 
be  true,  that  King  Edward  upon  such  considerations  had  sent  one  or  other ; 
but  archbishop  Robert  was  fled  the  land,  and  dead  many  years  before. 
Eadmer  and  Simeon  write,  that  Harold  went  of  his  own  accord  into  Nor 
mandy,  by  the  king's  permission  or  connivance,  to  get  free  his  brother 
Wulnod  and  nephew  Hacun  the  son  of  Swane,  whom  the  king  had  taken 
hostages  of  Godwin,  and  sent  into  Normandy ;  that  King  Edward  foretold 
Harold,  his  journey  thither  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  all  England,  and 
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his  own  reproach ;  that  duke  William  then  acquainted  Harold,  how  Ed 
ward  ere  his  coming  to  the  crown  had  promised,  if  ever  he  attained  it,  to 
leave  duke  William  successor  after  him.  Last  of  these  Matthew  Paris 
writes,  that  Harold,  to  get  free  of  duke  William,  affirmed  his  coming 
thither  not  to  have  been  by  accident  or  force  of  tempest,  but  on  set  pur 
pose,  in  that  private  manner  to  enter  with  him  into  secret  confederacy :  so 
variously  are  tkese  things  reported.  After  this  King  Edward  grew  sickly,* 
yet  as  he  was  able  kept  his  Christmas  at  London,  and  was  at  the  dedication 
of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Westminster,  which  he  had  rebuilt ;  but  on  the  eve 
of  Epiphany,  or  Twelfthtide,  deceased  much  lamented,  and  in  the  church 
was  entomed.  That  he  was  harmless  and  simple,  is  conjectured  by  his 
words  in  anger  to  a  peasant,  who  had  crossed  his  game,  (for  with  hunting 
and  hawking  he  was  much  delighted,)  "  by  God  and  God's  mother,"  said 
he,  "  I  shall  do  you  as  shrewd  a  turn  if  I  can  ;"  observing  that  law  maxim, 
the  best  of  all  his  successors,  "  that  the  king  of  England  can  do  no  wrong." 
The  softness  of  his  nature  gave  growth  to  factions  of  those  about  him,  Nor 
mans  especially  and  English ;  these  complaining,  that  Robert  the  arch 
bishop  was  a  sower  of  dissension  between  the  king  and  his  people,  a  tra- 
ducer  of  the  English;  the  other  side,  that  Godwin  and  his  sons  bore 
themselves  arrogantly  and  proudly  towards  the  king,  usurping  to  them 
selves  equal  share  in  the  government,  ofttimes  making  sport  with  his 
simplicity  ;f  that  through  their  power  in  the  land,  they  made  no  scruple  to 
kill  men  of  whose  inheritance  they  took  a  liking,  and  so  to  take  possession. 
The  truth  is,  that  Godwin  and  his  son  5  did  many  things  boisterously  and 
violently,  much  against  the  king's  mintl ;  which  not  able  to  resist,  he  had, 
as  some  say,  his  wife  Edith  Godwin's  daughter  in  such  aversation,  as  in 
bed  never  to  have  touched  her ;  whether  for  this  cause,  or  mistaken  chas 
tity,  not  commendable ;  to  inquire  further,  is  not  material.  His  laws  held 
good  and  just,  and  long  after  desired  by  the  English  of  their  Norman  kings, 
are  yet  extant.  He  is  said  to  be  at  table  not  excessive,  at  festivals  nothing 
puffed  up  with  the  costly  robes  he  wore,  which  his  queen  with  curious  art 
had  woven  for  him  in  gold.  He  was  full  of  almsdeeds,  and  exhorted  the 
monks  to  like  charity.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  English  king  that  cured 
the  disease  thence  called  the  king's  evil ;  yet  Malmsbury  blames  them  who 
attribute  that  cure  to  his  royalty,  not  to  his  sanctity ;  said  also  to  have  cured 
certain  blind  men  with  the  water  wherein  he  hath  washed  his  hands.  A 
little  before  his  death,  lying  speechless  two  days,  the  third  day,  after  a  deep 
sleep,  he  was  heard  to  pray,  that  if  it  were  a  true  vision,  not  an  illusion 
which  he  had  seen,  God  would  give  him  strength  to  utter  it,  otherwise  not. 
Then  he  related  how  he  had  seen  two  devout  monks,  whom  he  knew  in 
Normandy  to  have  lived  and  died  well,  who  appearing  told  him  they  were 
sent  messengers  from  God  to  foretel,  that  because  the  great  ones  of  England, 
dukes,  lords,  bishops,  and  abbots,  were  not  ministers  of  God  but  of  the 
devil,  God  had  delivered  the  land  to  their  enemies;  and  when  he  desired, 
that  he  might  reveal  this  vision,  to  the  end  they  might  repent,  it  was  an 
swered,  they  neither  will  repent,  neither  will  God  pardon  them :  at  this 
relation  others  trembling,  Stigand  the  simonious  archbishop,  whom  Ed 
ward  much  to  blame  had  suffered  many  years  to  sit  primate  in  the  church, 
is  said  to  have  laughed,  as  at  the  feverish  dream  of  a  doting  old  man ;  but 
the  event  proved  true. 

*  Post  Christ.  1065.  Sim.  Dun.  f  Huntingd. 
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HAROLD,  son  of  Earl  Godwin.         I 

HAROLD,  whether  by  King  Edward  a  little  before  his  death  ordained 
successor  to  the  crown,  as  Simeon  of  Durham  and  others  affirm  ;*  or  by  the 
prevalence  of  his  faction,  excluding  Edgar  the  right  heir,  grandchild  to 
Edmund  Ironside,  as  Malmsbury  and  Huntingdon  agree  ;  no  sooner  was  the 
funeral  of  King  Edward  ended,  but  on  the  same  day  was  elected  and 
crowned  king :  and  no  sooner  placed  in  the  throne,  but  began  to  frame 
himself  by  all  manner  of  compliances  to  gain  affection,  endeavoured  to 
make  good  laws,  repealed  bad,  became  a  great  patron  to  church  and 
churchmen,  courteous  and  affable  to  all  reputed  good,  a  hater  of  evildoers, 
charged  all  his  officers  to  punish  thieves,  robbers,  and  all  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  while  he  himself  by  sea  and  land  laboured  in  the  defence  of  his 
country :  so  good  an  actor  is  ambition.  In  the  mean  while  a  blazing  star, 
seven  mornings  together,  about  the  end  of  April  was  seen  to  stream  terribly, 
not  only  over  England,  but  other  parts  of  the  world ;  foretelling  here,  as  was 
thought,  the  great  changes  approaching :  plainliest  prognosticated  by  Elmer, 
a  monk  of  Malmsbury,  who  could  not  foresee,  when  time  was,  the  break 
ing  of  his  own  legs  for  soaring  too  high.  He  in  his  youth  strangely  aspir 
ing,  had  made  and  fitted  wings  to  his  hands  and  feet ;  with  these  on  the 
top  of  a  tower,  spread  out  to  gather  air,  he  flew  more  than  a  furlong ;  but 
the  wind  being  too  high,  came  fluttering  down,  to  the  maiming  of  all  his 
limbs ;  yet  so  conceited  of  his  art,  that  he  attributed  the  cause  of  his  fall  to 
the  want  of  a  tail,  as  birds  have,  which  he  forgot  to  make  to  his  hinder 
parts.  This  story,  though  seeming  otherwise  too  light  in  the  midst  of  a  sad 
narration,  yet  for  the  strangeness  thereof,  I  thought  worthy  enough  the 
placing,  as  I  found  it  placed  in  my  author.  But  to  digress  no  father :  Tosti 
the  king's  brother  coming  from  Flanders,  full  of  envy  at  his  younger  bro 
ther's  advancement  to  the  crown,  resolved  what  he  might  to  trouble  his 
reign ;  forcing  therefore  them  of  Wight  Isle  to  contribution,  he  sailed  thence 
to  Sandwich,  committing  piracies  on  the  coast  between.  Harold,  then 
residing  at  London,  with  a  great  number  of  ships  drawn  together,  and  of 
horse  troops  by  land,  prepares  in  person  for  Sandwich:  whereof  Tosti 
having  notice  directs  his  course  with  sixty  ships  towards  Lindsey,f  taking 
with  him  all  the  seamen  he  found,  willing  or  unwilling ;  where  he  burnt 
many  villages,  and  slew  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  Edwin,  the  Mercian, 
duke,  and  Morcar  his  brother,  the  Northumbrian  earl,  with  their  forces  on 
either  side,  soon  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  Who  thence  betook  him 
to  Malcolm  the  Scottish  king,  and  with  him  abode  the  whole  summer. — 
About  the  same  time  duke  William  sending  embassadors  to  admonish  Harold 
of  his  promise  and  oath,  to  assist  him  in  his  plea  to  the  kingdom,  he  made 
answer,  that  by  the  death  of  his  daughter  betrothed  to  him  on  that  condi 
tion,  he  was  absolved  of  his  oath  ;|  or  not  dead,  he  could  not  take  her  now 
an  outlandish  woman,  without  consent  of  the  realm ;  that  it  was  presump 
tuously  done,  and  not  to  be  persisted  in,  if  without  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  states,  he  had  sworn  away  the  right  of  the  kingdom ;  that  what  he 
swore  was  to  gain  his  liberty,  being  in  a  manner  then  his  prisoner ;  that  it 
was  unreasonable  in  the  duke,  to  require  or  expect  of  him  the  foregoing 
of  a  kingdom,  conferred  upon  him  with  universal  favour  and  acclamation 
of  the  people.  To  this  flat  denial  he  added  contempt,  sending  the  messen 
gers  back,  saith  Matthew  Paris,  on  maimed  horseS.  The  duke,  thus  con- 
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temptuously  put  off',  addresses  himself  to  the  pope,  setting  forth  the  justice 
of  his  cause ;  wh,ich  Harold,  whether  through  haughtiness  of  mind,  or  dis 
trust,  or  that  the  ways  to  Rome  were  stopped,  sought  not  to  do.  Duke 
William,  besides  the  promise  and  oath  of  Harold,  alleged  that  King  Ed 
ward,  by  the  advice  of  Seward,  Godwin  himself,  and  Stigand  the  archbishop, 
had  given  him  the  right  of  succession,  and  had  sent  him  the  son  and  nephew 
of  Godwin,  pledges  of  the  gift:  the  pope  sent  to  duke  William,  after  this 
demonstration  of  his  right,  a  consecrated  banner.  Whereupon  he  having 
with  great  care  and  choice  got  an  army  of  tall  and  stout  soldiers,  under 
captains  of  great  skill  and  mature  age,  came  in  August  to  the  port  of  St. 
Valerie.  Meanwhile  Harold  from  London  comes  to  Sandwich,  there  ex 
pecting  his  navy ;  which  also  coming,  he  sails  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and 
having  heard  of  duke  William's  preparations  and  readiness  to  invade  him, 
kept  good  watch  on  the  coast,  and  foot  forces  every  where  in  fit  places  to 
guard  the  shore.  But  ere  the  middle  of  September,  provision  failing  when 
it  was  most  needed,  both  fleet  and  army  return  home.  When  on  a  sudden, 
Harold  Harvager  king  of  Norway,  with  a  navy  of  more  than  five  hundred 
great  ships,*  (others  lessen  them  by  two  hundred,  others  augment  them  to 
a  thousand,)  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tine ;  to  whom  earl  Tosti  with 
his  ships  came  as  was  agreed  between  them ;  whence  both  uniting  set  sail 
with  all  speed,  and  entered  the  river  Humber.  Thence  turning  into  Ouse, 
as  far  as  Rical,  landed,  and  won  York  by  assault.  At  these  tidings  Harold 
with  all  his  power  hastes  thitherward ;  but  ere  his  coming,  Edwin  and 
Morcar  at  Fulford  by  York,  on  the  north  side  of  Ouse,  about  the  feast  of 
St.  Matthew  had  given  them  battle ;  successfully  at  first,  but  overborn  at 
length  with  numbers ;  and  forced  to  turn  their  backs,  more  of  them  perished 
in  the  river  than  in  the  fight. 

The  Norwegians  taking  with  them  five  hundred  hostages  out  of  York,  and 
leaving  there  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  own,  retired  to  their  ships.  But 
the  fifth  day  after,  King  Harold  with  a  great  and  well-appointed  army  coming 
to  York,  and  at  Stamford  bridge,  or  Battle  bridge  on  Darwent,  assailing  the 
Norwegians,  after  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  cut  off  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  with  Harvager  their  king,  and  Tosti  his  own  brother. f  But  Olave 
the  king's  son,  and  Paul  earl  of  Orkney,  left  with  many  soldiers  to  guard  the 
ships,  surrendering  themselves  with  hostages,  and  oath  given  never  to  re 
turn  as  enemies,  he  suffered  freely  to  depart  with  twenty  ships,  and  the 
small  remnant  of  their  army.  One  manj  of  the  Norwegians  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  who  with  incredible  valor  keeping  the  bridge  a  long  hour  against 
the  whole  English  army,  with  his  single  resistance  delayed  their  victory ; 
and  scorning  offered  life,  till  in  the  end  no  man  daring  to  grapple  with  him, 
either  dreaded  as  too  strong,  or  contemned  as  one  desperate,  he  was  at 
length  shot  dead  with  an  arrow ;  and  by  his  fall  opened  the  passage  of 
pursuit  to  a  complete  victory.  Wherewith  Harold  lifted  up  in  mind,  and 
forgetting  now  his  former  shows  of  popularity,  defrauded  his  soldiers  their 
due  and  well-deserved  share  of  the  spoils. 

While  these  things  passed  in  Northumberland,  duke  William  lay  still  at 
St.  Valerie  ;  his  ships  were  ready,  but  the  wind  served  not  for  many  days ; 
which  put  the  soldiery  into  much  discouragement  and  murmur,  taking  this 
for  an  unlucky  sign  of  their  success ;  at  last  the  wind  came  favourable,  the 
duke  first  under  sail  awaited  the  rest  at  anchor,  till  all  coming  forth,  the 
whole  fleet  of  nine  hundred  ships  with  a  prosperous  gale  arrived  at  Hast 
ings.  At  his  going  out  of  the  boat  by  a  slip  falling  on  his  hands,  to  correct 
the  omen,§  a  soldier  standing  by  said  aloud,  that  their  duke  had  taken  pos- 
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session  of  England.  Landed,  he  restrained  his  army  from  waste  and  spoil, 
saying  that  they  ought  to  spare  what  was  their  own.  But  these  things  are 
related  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  and  I  doubt  thence  borrowed  by  the  monks 
to  inlay  their  story.  The  duke  for  fifteen  days  after  landing  kept  his  men 
quiet  within  the  camp,  having  taken  the  castle  of  Hastings,  or  built  a  for 
tress  there.  Harold  secure  the  while,  and  proud  of  his  new  victory,  thought 
all  his  enemies  now  under  foot :  but  sitting  jollily  at  dinner,  news  is  brought 
him  that  duke  William  of  Normandy  with  a  great  multitude  of  horse  and 
foot,  slingers  and  archers,  besides  other  choice  auxiliaries  which  he  had 
hired  in  France,  was  arrived  at  Pevensey.  Harold,  who  had  expected  him 
all  the  summer,  but  not  so  late  in  the  year  as  now  it  was,  for  it  was  October, 
with  his  forces  much  diminished  after  two  sore  conflicts,  and  the  departing 
of  many  others  from  him  discontented,  in  great  haste  marches  to  London. 
Thence  not  tarrying  for  supplies,  which  were  on  their  way  towards  him, 
hurries  into  Sussex,  (for  he  was  always  in  haste  since  the  day  of  his  corona 
tion,)  and  ere  the  third  part  of  his  army  could  be  well  put  in  order,  finds 
the  duke  about  nine  miles  from  Hastings,  and  now  drawing  nigh,  sent 
spies  before  him  to  survey  the  strength  and  number  of  his  enemies :  them, 
discovered,  such  the  duke  causing  to  be  led  about,  and  after  well  filled 
with  meat  and  drink,  sent  back.  They  not  otherwise  brought  word,  that 
the  duke's  army  were  most  of  them  priests ;  for  they  saw  their  faces  all  over 
shaven ;  the  English  then  using  to  let  grow  on  their  upper  lip  large  musta- 
chios,  as  did  anciently  the  Britons.  The  king  laughing 'answered,  that 
they  were  not  priests,  but  valiant  and  hardy  soldiers.  Therefore  said  Girtha 
his  brother,  a  youth  of  noble  courage  and  understanding  above  his  age, 
"  Forbear  thou  thyself  to  fight,  who  art  obnoxious  to  duke  William  by  oath, 
let  us  unsworn  undergo  the  hazard  of  battle,  who  may  justly  fight  in  the 
defence  of  our  country ;  thou,  reserved  to  fitter  time,  mayest  either  reunite 
us  flying,  or  revenge  us  dead."  The  king  not  hearkening  to  this,  lest  it 
might  seem  to  argue  fear  in  him  or  a  bad  cause,  with  like  resolution  rejected 
the  offers  of  duke  William  sent  to  him  by  a  monk  before  the  battle,  with 
this  only  answer  hastily  delivered,  "  Let  God  judge  between  us."  The 
offers  were  these,  that  Harold  would  either  lay  down  the  sceptre,  or  hold 
it  of  him,  or  try  his  title  with  him  by  single  combat  in  sight  of  both  armies, 
or  refer  it  to  the  pope.  These  rejected,  both  sides  prepared  to  fight  the 
next  morning,  the  English  from  singing  and  drinking  all  night,  the  Nor 
mans  from  confession  of  their  sins,  and  communion  of  the  host.  The  English 
were  in  a  strait  disadvantageous  place,  so  that  many,  discouraged  with  their 
ill  ordering,  scarce  having  room  where  to  stand,  slipped  away  before  the 
onset,  the  rest  in  close  order,  with  their  battleaxes  and  shields,  made  an 
impenetrable  squadron  :  the  king  himself  with  his  brothers  on  foot  stood  by 
the  royal  standard,  wherein  the  figure  of  a  man  fighting  was  inwoven  with 
gold  and  precious  stones.  The  Norman  foot,  most  bowmen,  made  the  fore 
most  front,  on  either  side  wings  of  horse  somewhat  behind.  The  duke 
arming,  and  his  corslet  given  him  on  the  wrong  side,  said  pleasantly, 
"  The  strength  of  my  dukedom  will  be  turned  now  into  a  kingdom."  Then 
the  whole  army  singing  the  song  of  Rowland,  the  remembrance  of  whose 
exploits  might  hearten  them,  imploring  lastly  divine  help,  the  battle  began  ; 
and  was  fought  sorely  on  either  side :  but  the  main  body  of  English  foot  by 
no  means  would  be  broken,  till  the  duke  causing  his  men  to  feign  flight, 
drew  them  out  with  desire  of  pursuit  into  open  disorder,  then  turned  sud 
denly  upon  them  so  routed  by  themselves,  which  wrought  their  overthrow , 
yet  so  they  died  not  unmanfully,  but  turning  oft  upon  their  enemies,  by  tbt- 
advantage  of  an  upper  ground,  beat  them  down  by  heaps,  and  filled  up  a 
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great  ditch  with  their  carcasses.  Thus  hung  the  victory  wavering  on  either 
side  from  the  third  hour  of  day  to  evening ;  when  Harold  having  maintained 
the  fight  with  unspeakable  courage  and  personal  valor,  shot  into  the  head 
with  an  arrow,  fell  at  length,  and  left  his  soldiers  without  heart  longer  to 
withstand  the  unwearied  enemy.  With  Harold  fell  also  his  two  brothers, 
Leofwin  and  Girtha,  with  them  greatest  part  of  the  English  nobility.  His 
body  lying  dead  a  knight  or  soldier  wounding  on  the  thigh,  was  by  the 
duke  presently  turned  out  of  military  service.  Of  Normans  and  French  were 
slain  no  small  number;  the  duke  himself  that  day  not  a  little  hazarded  his 
person,  having  had  three  choice  horses  killed  under  him.  Victory  obtained, 
and  his  dead  carefully  buried,  the  English  also  by  permission,  he  sent  the 
body  of  Harold  to  his  mother  without  ransom,  though  she  offered  very  much 
to  redeem  it ;  which  having  received  she  buried  at  Waltham,  in  a  church 
built  there  by  Harold.  In  the  mean  while,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had 
withdrawn  themselves  from  Harold,  hearing  of  his  death,  came  to  London ; 
sending  Aldgith  the  queen  their  sister  with  all  speed  to  West- Chester. — 
Aldred  archbishop  of  York,  and  many  of  the  nobles,  with  the  Londoners, 
would  have  set  up  Edgar  the  right  heir,  and  prepared  themselves  to  fight 
for  him ;  but  Morcar  and  Edwin  not  liking  the  choice,  who  each  of  them 
expected  to  have  been  chosen  before  him,  withdrew  their  forces,  and  re 
turned  home.  Duke  William,  contrary  to  his  former  resolution,  (if  Florent 
of  Worcester,  and  they  who  follow  him,*  say  true,)  wasting,  burning,  and 
slaying  all  in  «his  way ;  or  rather,  as  saith  Malmsbury,  not  in  hostile  but  in 
regal  manner,  came  up  to  London,  met  at  Barcham  by  Edgar,  with  the  no 
bles,  bishops,  citizens,  and  at  length  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  all  submitted 
to  him,  gave  hostages  and  swore  fidelity,  he  to  them  promised  peace  and 
defence  ;  yet  permitted  his  men  the  while  to  burn  and  make  prey.  Coming 
to  London  with  all  his  army,  he  was  on  Christmas-day  solemnly  crowned 
in  the  great  church  at  Westminster,  by  Aldred  archbishop  of  York,  having 
first  given  his  oath  at  the  altar,  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  to  defend 
the  church,  well  govern  the  people,  maintain  right  law,  prohibit  rapine 
and  unjust  judgment.  Thus  the  English,  while  they  agreed  not  about 
the  choice  of  their  native  king,  were  constrained  to  take  the  yoke  of  an  out 
landish  conqueror.  With  what  minds  and  by  what  course  of  life  they  had 
fitted  themselves  for  this  servitude,  William  of  Malmsbury  spares  not  to  lay 
open.  Not  a  few  years  before  the  Normans  came,  the  clergy,  though  in 
Edward  the  Confessor's  days,  had  lost  all  good  literature  and  religion, 
scarce  able  to  read  and  understand  their  Latin  service ;  he  was  a  miracle 
to  others  who  knew  his  grammar.  The  monks  went  clad  in  fine  stuffs, 
and  made  no  difference  what  they  eat ;  which  though  in  itself  no  fault,  yet 
to  their  consciences  was  irreligious.  The  great  men,  given  to  gluttony  and 
dissolute  life,  made  a  prey  of  the  common  people,  abusing  their  daughters 
whom  they  had  in  service,  then  turning  them  off  to  the  stews ;  the  meaner 
sort  tippling  together  night  and  day,  spent  all  they  had  in  drunkenness,  at 
tended  with  other  vices  which  effeminate  men's  minds.  Whence  it  came 
to  pass,  that  carried  on  with  fury  and  rashness  more  than  any  true  fortitude 
or  skill  of  war,  they  gave  to  William  their  conqueror  so  easy  a  conquest. 
Not  but  that  some  few  of  all  sorts  were  much  better  among  them  ;  but  such 
was  the  generality.  And  as  the  long-suffering  of  God  permits  bad  men  to 
enjoy  prosperous  days  with  the  good,  so  his  severity  ofttimes  exempts  not 
good  men  from  their  share  in  evil  times  with  the  bad. 

If  these  were  the  causes  of  such  misery  and  thraldom  to  those  our 

*  Sim.  Dun. 
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ancestors,  with  what  better  close  can  be  concluded,  than  here  in  fit  season 
to  remember  this  age  in  the  midst  of  her  security,  to  fear  from  like  vices, 
without  amendment,  the  revolution  of  like  calamities  ? 


OF  TRUE  RELIGION,  HERESY,  SCHISM, 
TOLERATION; 

AND    WHAT    BEST    MEANS     MAY    BE    USED 

AGAINST   THE   GROWTH  OF  POPERY. 

[FIRST  PUBLISHED  1673.] 


IT  is  unknown  to  no  man,  who  knows  aught  of  concernment  among  us, 
that  the  increase  of  popery  is  at  this  day  no  small  trouble  and  offence  to 
greatest  part  of  the  nation ;  and  the  rejoicing  of  all  good  men  that  it  is  so  • 
the  more  their  rejoicing,  that  God  hath  given  a  heart  to  the  people,  to  re 
member  still  their  great  and  happy  deliverance  from  popish  thraldom,  and 
to  esteem  so  highly  the  precious  benefit  of  his  gospel,  so  freely  and  so  peacea 
bly  enjoyed  among  them.  Since,  therefore,  some  have  already  in  public 
with  many  considerable  arguments  exhorted  the  people,  to  beware  the 
growth  of  this  Romish  weed ;  I  thought  it  no  less  than  a  common  duty,  to 
lend  my  hand,  how  unable  soever,  to  so  good  a  purpose.  I  will  not  now 
enter  into  the  labyrinth  of  councils  and  fathers,  an  entangled  wood,  which  the 
papists  love  to  fight  in,  not  with  hope  of  victory,  but  to  obscure  the  shame 
of  an  open  overthrow :  which  yet  in  that  kind  of  combat,  many  heretofore, 
and  one  of  late,  hath  eminently  given  them.  And  such  manner  of  dispute 
with  them  to  learned  men  is  useful  and  very  commendable.  But  I  shall 
insist  now  on  what  is  plainer  to  common  apprehension,  and  what  I  have  to 
say,  without  longer  introduction. 

True  religion  is  the  true  worship  and  service  of  God,  learnt  and  believed 
from  the  word  of  God  only.  No  man  or  angel  can  know  how  God  would 
be  worshipped  and  served,  unless  God  reveal  it:  he  hath  revealed  and 
taught  it  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  inspired  ministers,  and  in  the  gos 
pel  by  his  own  Son  and  his  apostles,  with  strictest  command  to  reject  all 
other  traditions  or  additions  whatsoever.  According  to  that  of  St.  Paul, 
"  Though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you, 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema,  or 
accursed."  And  Deuteronomy  iv.  2 :  u  Ye  shall  not  add  to  the  word  which 
I  command  you,  neither  shall  you  diminish  aught  from  it."  Revelation 
xxii.  18,  19 :  "  If  any  man  shall  add,  &c.  If  any  man  shall  take  away 
from  the  words,"  &c.  With  good  and  religious  reason  therefore  all  pro- 
testant  churches  with  one  consent,  and  particularly  the  church  of  England 
in  her  thirty-nine  articles,  art.  6th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  and  elsewhere,  main 
tain  these  two  points,  as  the  main  principles  of  true  religion  ;  that  the  rule 
of  true  religion  is  the  word  of  God  only  ;  and  that  their  faith  ought  not  to 
be  an  implicit  faith,  that  is  to  believe,  though  as  the  church  believes,  against 
or  without  express  authority  of  Scripture.  And  if  all  protestants,  as  uni 
versally  as  they  hold  these  two  principles,  so  attentively  and  religiously 
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would  observe  them,  they  would  avoid  and  cut  off'  many  debates  and  con 
tentions,  schisms  and  persecutions,  which  too  oft  have  been  among  them, 
and  more  firmly  unite  against  the  common  adversary.  For  hence  it  directly 
follows,  that  no  true  protestant  can  persecute,  or  not  tolerate,  his  fellow- 
protestant,  though  dissenting  from  him  in  some  opinions,  but  he  must  flatly 
deny  and  renounce  these  two  his  own  main  principles,  whereon  true  reli 
gion  is  founded ;  while  he  compels  his  brother  from  that  which  he  believes 
as  the  manifest  word  of  God,  to  an  implicit  faith  (which  he  himself  con 
demns)  to  the  endangering  of  his  brother's  soul,  whether  by  rash  belief,  or 
outward  conformity:  for  "  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin." 

I  will  now  as  briefly  show  what  is  false  religion  or  heresy,  which  will  be 
done  as  easily :  for  of  contraries  the  definitions  must  needs  be  contrary. — 
Heresy  therefore  is  a  religion  taken  up  and  believed  from  the  traditions  of 
men,  and  additions  to  the  word  of  God.  Whence  also  it  follows  clearly, 
that  of  all  known  sects,  or  pretended  religions,  at  this  day  in  Christendom, 
popery  is  the  only  or  the  greatest  heresy  :  and  he  who  is  so  forward  to  brand 
all  others  for  heretics,  the  obstinate  papist,  the  only  heretic.  Hence  one 
of  their  own  famous  writers  found  just  cause  to  style  the  Roman  church, 
"  Mother  of  error,  school  of  heresy."  And  whereas  the  papist  boasts  him 
self  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  a  mere  contradiction,  one  of  the  pope's 
bulls,  as  if  he  should  say,  universal  particular,  a  catholic  schismatic.  For 
catholic  in  Greek  signifies  universal :  and  the  Christian  church  was  so  called, 
as  consisting  of  all  nations  to  whom  the  gospel  was  to  be  preached,  in  con 
tradistinction  to  the  Jewish  church,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
Jews  only. 

Sects  may  be  in  a  true  church  as  well  as  in  a  false,  when  men  follow 
the  doctrine  too  much  for  the  teacher's  sake,  whom  they  think  almost  infal 
lible  ;  and  this  becomes  through  infirmity,  implicit  faith ;  and  the  name 
sectary  pertains  to  such  a  disciple. 

Schism  is  a  rent  or  division  in  the  church,  when  it  comes  to  the  sepa 
rating  of  congregations ;  and  may  also  happen  to  a  true  church,  as  well  as 
to  a  false ;  yet  in  the  true  needs  not  tend  to  the  breaking  of  communion,  if 
they  can  agree  in  the  right  administration  of  that  wherein  they  communicate, 
keeping  their  other  opinions  to  themselves,  not  being  destructive  to  faith. 
The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  two  sects,  yet  both  met  together  in  their 
common  worship  of  God  at  Jerusalem.  But  here  the  papists  will  angrily 
demand,  What!  are  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  anabaptists,  Socinians,  Armi- 
nians,  no  heretics  ?  I  answer,  all  these  may  have  some  errors,  but  are  no 
heretics.  Heresy  is  in  the  will  and  choice  professedly  against  Scripture ; 
error  is  against  the  will,  in  misunderstanding  the  scripture  after  all  sincere 
endeavours  to  understand  it  rightly :  hence  it  was  said  well  by  one  of  the 
ancients,  "  Err  I  may,  but  a  heretic  I  will  not  be."  It  is  a  human  frailty 
to  err,  and  no  man  is  infallible  here  on  earth.  But  so  long  as  all  these  pro 
fess  to  set  the  word  of  God  only  before  them  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  obe 
dience  ;  and  use  all  diligence  and  sincerity  of  heart,  by  reading,  by  learning, 
by  study,  by  prayer  for  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  understand  the 
rule  and  obey  it,  they  have  done  what  man  can  do:  God  will  assuredly 
pardon  them,  as  he  did  the  friends  of  Job  ;  good  and  pious  men,  though 
much  mistaken,  as  there  it  appears,  in  some  points  of  doctrine.  But  some 
will  say,  with  Christians  it  is  otherwise,  whom  God  hath  promised  by  his 
Spirit  to  teach  all  things.  True,  all  things  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation : 
but  the  hottest  disputes  among  protestants,  calmly  and  charitably  inquired 
into,  will  be  found  less  than  such.  The  Lutheran  holds  consubstantiation ; 
an  error  indeed,  but  not  mortal  The  Calvinist  is  taxed  with  predestina 
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tion,  and  to  make  God  the  author  of  sin  ;  not  with  any  dishonourable  thought 
of  God,  but  it  may  be  over- zealously  asserting  his  absolute  power,  not 
without  plea  of  Scripture.  The  anabaptists  is  accused  of  denying  infants 
their  right  to  baptism ;  again  they  say,  they  deny  nothing  but  what  the 
Scripture  denies  them.  The  Arian  and  Socinian  are  charged  to  dispute 
against  the  Trinity :  they  affirm  to  believe  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
according  to  Scripture  and  the  apostolic  creed  ;  as  for  terms  of  trinity,  trini- 
unity,  coessentiallity,  tripersonality,  and  the  like,  they  reject  them  as 
scholastic  notions,  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  which  by  a  general  protes- 
tant  maxim  is  plain  and  perspicuous  abundantly  to  explain  its  own  meaning 
in  the  properest  words,  belonging  to  so  high  a  matter,  and  so  necessary  to 
be  known  ;  a  mystery  indeed  in  their  sophistic  subtilties,  but  in  Scripture  a 
plain  doctrine.  Their  other  opinions  are  of  less  moment.  They  dispute 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  or  rather  the  word  "  satisfaction,"  as  not  Scrip 
tural  :  but  they  acknowledge  him  both  God  and  their  Saviour.  The  Armi- 
nian  lastly  is  condemned  for  setting  up  free  will  against  free  grace ;  but  that 
imputation  he  disclaims  in  all  his  writings,  and  grounds  himself  largely  upon 
Scripture  only.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  authors  or  late  revivers  of  all 
these  sects  or  opinions  were  learned,  worthy,  zealous,  and  religious  men, 
as  appears  by  their  lives  written,  and  the  same  of  their  many  eminent  and 
learned  followers,  perfect  and  powerful  in  the  Scriptures,  holy  and  unblame- 
able  in  their  lives:  and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  God  would  desert  such 
painful  and  zealous  labourers  in  his  church,  and  ofltimes  great  sufferers  for 
their  conscience,  to  damnable  errors  and  a  reprobate  sense,  who  had  so 
often  implored  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit ;  but  rather,  having  made  no  man 
infallible,  that  he  hath  pardoned  their  errors,  and  accepts  their  pious  endea 
vours,  sincerely  searching  all  things  according  to  the  rule  of  Scripture, 
with  such  guidance  and  direction  as  they  can  obtain  of  God  by  prayer. 
What  protestant  then,  who  himself  maintains  the  same  principles,  and  dis 
avows  all  implicit  faith,  would  persecute,  and  not  rather  charitably  tolerate, 
such  men  as  these,  unless  he  mean  to  abjure  the  principles  of  his  own  reli 
gion  ?  If  it  be  asked,  how  far  they  should  be  tolerated  :  I  answer,  doubt 
less  equally,  as  being  all  protestants ;  that  is,  on  all  occasions  to  give  account 
of  their  faith,  either  by  arguing,  preaching  in  their  several  assemblies,  pub 
lic  writing,  and  the  freedom  of  printing.  For  if  the  French  and  Polonian 
protestants  enjoy  all  this  liberty  among  papists,  much  more  may  a  protes 
tant  justly  expect  it  among  protestants :  and  yet  sometimes  here  among  us, 
the  one  persecutes  the  other  upon  every  slight  pretence. 

But  he  is  wont  to  say,  he  enjoins  only  things  indifferent.  Let  them  be 
so  still ;  who  gave  him  authority  to  change  their  nature  by  enjoining  them? 
if  by  his  own  principles,  as  is  proved,  he  ought  to  tolerate  controverted 
points  of  doctrine  not  slightly  grounded  on  Scripture,  much  more  ought  he 
not  impose  things  indifferent  without  Scripture.  In  religion  nothing  is  in 
different,  but,  if  it  come  once  to  be  imposed,  is  either  a  command  or  a  pro 
hibition,  and  so  consequently  an  addition  to  the  word  of  God,  which  he 
professes  to  disallow.  Besides,  how  unequal,  how  uncharitable  must  it 
needs  be,  to  impose  that  which  his  conscience  cannot  urge  him  to  impose, 
upon  him  whose  conscience  forbids  him  to  obey  !  What  can  it  be  but  love 
of  contention  for  things  not  necessary  to  be  done,  to  molest  the  conscience 
of  his  brother,  who  holds  them  necessary  to  be  not  done?  To  conclude, 
let  such  a  one  but  call  to  mind  his  own  principles  above  mentioned,  and 
he  must  necessarily  grant,  that  neither  he  can  impose,  nor  the  other  believe 
or  obey,  aught  in  religion,  but  from  the  word  of  God  only.  More  amply 
to  understand  this,  may  be  read  the  14th  and  15th  chapters  to  the  Romans. 
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and  the  contents  of  the  14th,  set  forth  no  doubt  but  with  full  authority  of 
the  church  of  England  :  the  gloss  is  this :  "  Men  may  not  contemn  or  con 
demn  one  the  other  for  things  indifferent."  And  in  the  6th  article  above 
mentioned,  "  Whatsoever  is  not  read  in  Holy  Scripture,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  necessary 
to  salvation."  And  certainly  what  is  not  so,  is  not  to  be  required  at  all ; 
as  being  an  addition  to  the  word  of  God  expressly  forbidden. 

Thus  this  long  and  hot  contest,  whether  protestants  ought  to  tolerate  one 
another,  if  men  will  be  but  rational  and  not  partial,  may  be  ended  without 
need  of  more  words  to  compose  it. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  popery  be  tolerable  or  no.  Popery  is  a 
double  thing  to  deal  with,  and  claims  a  twofold  power,  ecclesiastical  and 
political,  both  usurped,  and  the  one  supporting  the  other. 

But  ecclesiastical  is  ever  pretended  to  political.  The  pope  by  this  mixed 
faculty  pretends  right  to  kingdoms  and  states,  especially  to  this  of  England, 
thrones  and  unthrones  kings,  and  absolves  the  people  from  their  obedience 
to  them ;  sometimes  interdicts  to  whole  nations  the  public  worship  of  God, 
shutting  up  their  churches :  and  was  wont  to  drain  away  greatest  part  of 
the  wealth  of  this  then  miserable  land,  as  part  of  his  patrimony,  to  maintain 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  his  court  and  prelates :  and  now,  since,  through  the 
infinite  mercy  and  favour  of  God,  we  have  shaken  off  his  Babylonish  yoke, 
hath  not  ceased  by  his  spies  and  agents,  bulls  and  emissaries,  once  to  de 
stroy  both  king  and  parliament :  perpetually  to  seduce,  corrupt,  and  pervert 
as  many  as  they  can  of  the  people.  Whether,  therefore,  it  be  fit  or  reason 
able,  to  tolerate  men  thus  principled  in  religion  towards  the  state,  I  submit 
it  to  the  consideration  of  all  magistrates,  who 'are  best  able  to  provide  for 
their  own  and  the  public  safety.  As  for  tolerating  the  exercise  of  their  re 
ligion,  supposing  their  state-activities  not  to  be  dangerous,  I  answer,  that 
toleration  is  either  public  or  private;  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as 
far  as  it  is  idolatrous,  can  be  tolerated  neither  way :  not  publicly,  without 
grievous  and  unsufferable  scandal  given  to  all  conscientious  beholders ;  not 
privately,  without  great  offence  to  God,  declared  against  all  kind  of  idola 
try,  though  secret.  Ezek.  viii.  7,  8:  "  And  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of 
the  court,  and  when  I  looked,  behold,  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Then  said  he 
unto  me,  Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the  wall:  and  when  I  had  digged,  behold 
a  door ;  and  he  said  unto  me,  Go  in,  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations 
that  they  do  here."  And  ver.  12;  "Then  said  he  unto  me,  Son  of  man, 
hast  thou  seen  what  the  aticients  of  the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark  ?" 
&c.  And  it  appears  by  the  whole  chapter,  that  God  was  no  less  offended 
with  these  secret  idolatries,  than  with  those  in  public ;  and  no  less  pro 
voked,  than  to  bring  on  and  hasten  his  judgments  on  the  whole  land  for 
these  also. 

Having  shown  thus,  that  popery,  as  being  idolatrous,  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  either  in  public  or  private ;  it  must  be  now  thought  how 
to  remove  it,  and  hinder  the  growth  thereof,  I  mean  in  our  natives, 
and  not  foreigners,  privileged  by  the  law  of  nations.  Are  we  to  punish 
them  by  corporal  punishment,  or  fines  in  their  estates,  upon  account 
of  their  religion  ?  I  suppose  it  stands  not  with  the  clemency  of  the 
gospel,  more  than  what  appertains  to  the  security  of  the  state :  but 
first  we  must  remove  their  idolatry,  and  all  the  furniture  thereof,  whether 
idols,  or  the  mass  wherein  they  adore  their  God  under  bread  and  wine : 
for  the  commandment  forbids  to  adore,  not  only  "  any  graven  image, 
but  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  the  water  under  the  earth ;  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  wor- 
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ship  them,  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God."  If  they  say,  that 
by  removing  their  idols  we  violate  their  consciences,  we  have  no  warrant 
to  regard  conscience  which  is  not  grounded  on  Scripture :  and  they  them 
selves  confess  in  their  late  defences,  that  they  hold  not  their  images  neces 
sary  to  salvation,  but  only  as  they  are  enjoined  them  by  tradition. 

Shall  we  condescend  to  dispute  with  them  ?  The  Scripture  is  our  only 
principle  in  religion  ;  and  by  that  only  they  will  not  be  judged,  but  will  add 
other  principles  of  their  own,  which,  forbidden  by  the  word  of  God,  we 
cannot  assent  to.  And  [in  several  places  of  the  gospel]  the  common  maxim 
also  in  logic  is,  "  against  them  who  deny  principles,  we  are  not  to  dispute.'7 
Let  them  bound  their  disputations  on  the  Scripture  only,  and  an  ordinary 
protestant,  well  read  in  the  Bible,  may  turn  and  wind  their  doctors.  They 
will  not  go  about  to  prove  their  idolatries  by  the  word  of  God,  but  turn  to 
shifts  and  evasions,  and  frivolous  distinctions :  idols,  they  say,  are  laymen's 
books,  and  a  great  means  to  stir  up  pious  thoughts  and  devotion  in  the 
learnedest.  I  say,  they  are  no  means  of  God's  appointing,  but  plainly  the 
contrary;  let  them  hear  the  prophets ;  Jer.  x.  8;  "The  stock  is  a  doctrine 
of  vanities."  Hab.  ii.  18;  "What  profiteth  the  graven  image,  that  the 
maker  thereof  hath  graven  it ;  the  molten  image  and  a  teacher  of  lies  ?" 
But  they  allege  in  their  late  answers,  that  the  laws  of  Moses,  given  only  to 
the  Jews,  concern  not  us  under  the  gospel ;  and  remember  not  that  idolatry 
is  forbidden  as  expressly:  but  with  these  wiles  and  fallacies  "  compassing 
sea  and  land,  like  the  pharisees  of  old,  to  make  one  proselyte,"  they  lead 
away  privily  many  simple  and  ignorant  souls,  men  and  women,  "  and  make 
them  twofold  more  the  children  of  hell  than  themselves,"  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 
But  the  apostle  hath  well  warned  us,  I  may  say,  from  such  deceivers  as 
these,  for  their  mystery  was  then  working.  "  I  beseech  you,  brethren," 
saith  he,  "  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences,  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and  avoid  them ;  for  they  that  are  such, 
serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  belly,  and  by  good  words 
and  fair  speeches  deceive  the  heart  of  the  simple,"  Rom.  xvi.  17, 18. 

The  next  means  to  hinder  the  growth  of  popery  will  be,  to  read  duly  and 
diligently  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  as  St.  Paul  saith  to  Timothy,  who 
had  known  them  from  a  child,  "  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation." 
And  to  the  whole  church  of  Colossi ;  "  Let  the  wprd  of  Christ  dwell  in 
you  plentifully,  with  all  wisdom,"  Col.  iii.  16.  The  papal  antichristian 
church  permits  not  her  laity  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue :  our 
church,  on  the  contrary,  hath  proposed  it  to  all  men,  and  to  this  end  trans 
lated  it  into  English,  with  profitable  notes  on  what  is  met  with  obscure, 
though  what  is  most  necessary  to  be  known  be  still  plainest ;  that  all  sorts 
and  degrees  of  men,  not  understanding  the  original,  may  read  it  in  their 
mother  tongue.  Neither  let  the  countryman,  the  tradesman,  the  lawyer, 
the  physician,  the  statesman,  excuse  himself  by  his  much  business  from  the 
studious  reading  thereof.  Our  Saviour  saith,  Luke  x.  41,  42:  "Thou  art 
careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,  but  one  thing  is  needful."  If 
they  were  asked,  they  would  be  loth  to  set  earthly  things,  wealth  or  honour, 
before  the  wisdom  of  salvation.  Yet  most  men  in  the  course  and  practice 
of  their  lives  are  found  to  do  so ;  and  through  unwillingness  to  take  the 
pains  of  understanding  their  religion  by  their  own  diligent  study,  would 
fain  be  saved  by  a  deputy.  Hence  comes  implicit  faith,  ever  learning  and 
never  taught,  much  hearing  and  small  proficience,  till  want  of  fundamental 
knowledge  easily  turns  to  superstition  or  popery:  therefore  the  apostle  ad 
monishes,  Eph.  iv.  14:  "That  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed 
to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of 
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men,  and  cunning  craftiness  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive."  Every 
member  of  the  church,  at  least  of  any  breeding  or  capacity,  so  well  ought 
to  be  grounded  in  spiritual  knowledge,  as,  if  need  be,  to  examine  their 
teachers  themselves,  Acts  xvii.  11 :  "They  searched  the  Scriptures  daily, 
whether  those  things  were  so."  Rev.  ii.  2:  "Thou  hast  tried  them  which 
say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not."  How  should  any  private  Christian  try 
his  teachers,  unless  he  be  wrell  grounded  himself  in  the  rule  of  Scripture, 
by  which  he  is  taught.  As  therefore  among  papists,  their  ignorance  in 
Scripture  chiefly  upholds  popery ;  so  among  protestant  people,  the  frequent 
and  serious  reading  thereof  will  soonest  pull  popery  down. 

Another  means  to  abate  popery  arises  from  the  constant  reading  of  Scrip 
ture,  wherein  believers,  who  agree  in  the  main,  are  every  where  exhorted 
to  mutual  forbearance  and  charity  one  towards  the  other,  though  dissenting 
in  some  opinions.  It  is  written,  that  the  coat  of  our  Saviour  was  without 
seam ;  whence  some  would  infer,  that  there  should  be  no  division  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  It  should  be  so  indeed ;  yet  seams  in  the  same  cloth 
neither  hurt  the  garment,  nor  misbecome  it;  and  not  only  seams,  but 
schisms  will  be  while  men  are  fallible :  but  if  they  who  dissent  in  matters 
not  essential  to  belief,  wrhile  the  common  adversary  is  in  the  field,  shall 
stand  jarring  and  pelting  at  one  another,  they  will  be  soon  routed  and  sub 
dued.  The  papist  with  open  mouth  makes  much  advantage  of  our  several 
opinions ;  not  that  he  is  able  to  confute  the  worst  of  them,  but  that  we  by 
our  continual  jangle  among  ourselves  make  them  worse  than  they  are  in 
deed.  To  save  ourselves  therefore,  and  resist  the  common  enemy,  it  con 
cerns  us  mainly  to  agree  within  ourselves,  that  with  joint  forces  we  may  not 
only  hold  our  own,  but  get  ground :  and  why  should  we  not  ?  The  gospel 
commands  us  to  tolerate  one  another,  though  of  various  opinions,  and  hath 
promised  a  good  and  happy  event  thereof;  Phil.  iii.  15:  "Let  us,  therefore, 
as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded ;  and  if  in  any  thing  ye  be  other 
wise  minded,  God  shall  reveal  even  this  unto  you."  And  we  are  bid,  1 
Thess.  v.  21 ;  "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  St.  Paul 
judged,  that  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  examine  and  prove  all  things,  wras 
no  danger  to  our  holding  fast  that  wrhich  is  good.  How  shall  we  prove  all 
things,  which  includes  all  opinions  at  least  founded  on  Scripture,  unless  we 
not  only  tolerate  them,  but  patiently  hear  them,  and  seriously  read  them  ? 
If  he  who  thinks  himself  in  the  truth  professes  to  have  learnt  it,  not  by  im 
plicit  faith,  but  by  attentive  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  full  persuasion  of 
heart ;  with  what  equity  can  he  refuse  to  hear  or  read  him,  who  demonstrates 
to  have  gained  his  knowledge  by  the  same  way  ?  Is  it  a  fair  course  to  as 
sert  truth,  by  arrogating  to  himself  the  only  freedom  of  speech,  and  stopping 
the  mouths  of  others  equally  gifted  ?  This  is  the  direct  way  to  bring  in 
that  papistical  implicit  faith,  which  we  all  disclaim.  They  pretend  it  would 
unsettle  the  weaker  sort ;  the  same  groundless  fear  is  pretended  by  the  Ro 
mish  clergy.  At  least  then  let  them  have  leave  to  write  in  Latin,  which 
the  common  people  understand  not ;  that  what  they  hold  may  be  discussed 
among  the  learned  only.  We  suffer  the  idolatrous  books  of  papists,  with 
out  this  fear,  to  be  sold  and  read  as  common  as  our  own :  why  not  much 
rather  of  anabaptists,  Arians,  Arminians,  and  Socinians?  /There  is  no 
learned  man  but  will  confess  he  hath  much  profited  by  reading  controver 
sies,  his  senses  awakened,  his  judgment  sharpened,  arid  the  truth  which  he 
holds  more  firmly  established.  If  then  it  be  profitable  for  him  to  read,  why 
should  it  not  at  least  be  tolerable  and  free  for  his  adversary  to  write  ?  In 
logic  they  teach,  that  contraries  laid  together  more  evidently  appear :  it  fol 
lows  then,  that  all  controversy  being  permitted,  falsehood  will  appear  more 
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false,  and  truth  the  more  true ;  which  must  needs  conduce  much,  not  only 
to  the  confounding  of  popery,  but  to  the  general  confirmation  of  unimplicit 
truth. 

The  last  means  to  avoid  popery  is,  to  amend  our  lives :  it  is  a  general 
complaint,  that  this  nation  of  late  years  is  grown  more  numerously  and  ex 
cessively  vicious  than  heretofore  ;  pride,  luxury,  drunkenness,  whoredom, 
cursing,  swearing,  bold  and  open  atheism  every  where  abounding :  where 
these  grow,  no  wonder  if  popery  also  grow  apace.  There  is  no  man  so 
wicked,  but  at  some  times  his  conscience  will  wring  him  with  thoughts  of 
another  world,  and  the  peril  of  his  soul ;  the  trouble  and  melancholy,  which 
he  conceives  of  true  repentance  and  amendment,  he  endures  not,  but  in 
clines  rather  to  some  carnal  superstition,  which  may  pacify  and  lull  his  con 
science  with  some  more  pleasing  doctrine.  None  more  ready  and  officious 
to  offer  herself  than  the  Romish,  and  opens  wide  her  office,  with  all  her 
faculties,  to  receive  him  ;  easy  confession,  easy  absolution,  pardons,  indul 
gences,  masses  for  him  both  quick  and  dead,  Agnus  Dei's,  relics,  and  the 
like  :  and  he,  instead  of  "  working  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trem 
bling,"  straight  thinks  in  his  heart,  (like  another  kind  of  fool  than  he  in  the 
Psalms,)  to  bribe  God  as  a  corrupt  judge ;  and  by  his  proctor,  some  priest, 
or  friar,  to  buy  out  his  peace  with  money,  which  he  cannot  with  his  repent 
ance.  For  God,  when  men  sin  outrageously,  and  will  not  be  admonished, 
gives  over  chastising  them,  perhaps  by  pestilence,  fire,  sword,  or  famine, 
which  may  all  turn  to  their  good,  and  takes  up  his  severest  punishments, 
hardness,  besottedness  of  heart,  and  idolatry,  to  their  final  perdition.  Idola 
try  brought  the  Jieathen  to  heinous  transgressions,  Rom.  ii.  And  heinous 
transgressions  ofttimes  bring  the  slight  professors  of  true  religion  to  gross 
idolatry:  1  Thess.  ii.  11,  12:  "For  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong 
delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who 
believe  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  And  Isaiah 
xliv.  18,  speaking  of  idolaters,  "  They  have  not  known  nor  understood,  for 
he  hath  shut  their  eyes  that  they  cannot  see,  and  their  hearts  that  they  can 
not  understand."  Let  us,  therefore,  using  this  last  means,  last  here  spoken 
of,  but  first  to  be  done,  amend  our  .lives  with  all  speed;  lest  through  im- 
penitency  we  run  into  that  stupidity  which  we  now  seek  all  means  so 
warily  to  avoid,  the  worst  of  superstitions,  and  the  heaviest  of  all  God's 
judgments,  popery." 

2E 
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THE  PREFACE. 

THE  study  of  geography  is  both  profitable  and  delightful :  but  the  writers 
thereof,  though  some  of  them  exact  enough  in  setting  down  longitudes  and 
latitudes,  yet  in  those  other  relations  of  manners,  religion,  government,  and 
such  like,  accounted  geographical,  have  for  the  most  part  missed  their  pro 
portions.  Some  too  brief  and  deficient  satisfy  not ;  others  too  voluminous 
and  impertinent  cloy  and  weary  out  the  reader,  while  they  tell  long  stories 
of  absurd  superstitions,  ceremonies,  quaint  habits,  and  other  petty  circum 
stances  little  to  the  purpose.  Whereby  that  which  is  useful,  and  only 
worth  observation,  in  such  a  wood  of  words,  is  either  overslipped,  or  soon 
forgotten  ;  which  perhaps  brought  into  the  mind  of  some  men  more  learned 
and  judicious,  who  had  not  the  leisure  or  purpose  to  write  an  entire  geo 
graphy,  yet  at  least  to  assay  something  in  the  description  of  one  or  two 
countries,  which  might  be  as  a  pattern  or  example  to  render  others  more 
cautious  hereafter,  who  intended  the  whole  work.  And  this  perhaps  in 
duced  Paulus  Jovius  to  describe  only  Moscovy  and  Britain.  Some  such 
thoughts,  many  years  since,  led  me  at  a  vacant  time  to  attempt  the  like 
argument,  and  I  began  with  Moscovy,  a's  being  the  most  northern  region 
of  Europe  reputed  civil ;  and  the  more  northern  parts  thereof  first  discovered 
by  English  voyagers.  Wherein  I  saw  I  had  by  much  the  advantage  of 
Jovius.  What  was  scattered  in  many  volumes,  and  observed  at  several 
times  by  eye-witnesses,  with  no  cursory  pains  I  laid  together,  to  save  the 
reader  a  far  longer  travail  of  wandering  through  so  many  desert  authors  ; 
who  yet  with  some  delight  drew  me  after  them,  from  the  eastern  bounds 
of  Russia,  to  the  walls  of  Cathay,  in  several  late  journies  made  thither  over 
land  by  Russians,  who  describe  the  countries  in  their  way  far  otherwise 
than  our  common  geographers.  From  proceeding  further,  other  occasions 
diverted  me.  This  Essay,  such  as  it  is,  was  thought  by  some,  who  knew 
of  it,  not  amiss  to  be  published  ;  that  so  many  things  remarkable,  dispersed 
before,  now  brought  under  one  view,  might  not  hazard  to  be  otherwise 
lost,  nor  the  labour  lost  of  collecting  them. 
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MOSCOVIA: 

OR, 

RELATIONS   OF   MOSCOVIA, 

AS  PAR  AS  HATH  BEEN  DISCOVERED  BY  ENGLISH  VOYAGES  J 
GATHERED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  SEVERAL  EYE-WITNESSES : 

AND  THE  OTHER  LESS  KNOWN  COUNTRIES  LYING  EASTWARD  OF  RUSSIA  AS  FAR 
AS  CATHAY,  LATELY  DISCOVERED  AT  SEVERAL  TIMES  BY  THE  RUSSIANS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  brief  description. 

THE  empire  of  Moscovia,  or  as  others  call  it  Russia,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  with  Lapland  and  the  ocean  ;  southward  by  the  Crim  Tartar;  on  the 
west  by  Lithuania,  Livonia,  and  Poland  ;  on  the  east  by  the  river  Ob,  or 
Oby,  and  the  Nagayan  Tartars  on  the  Volga  as  fas  as  Astracan. 

The  north  parts  of  this  country  are  so  barren,  that  the  inhabitants  fetch 
their  corn  a  thousand  miles  ;*  and  so  cold  in  winter,  that  the  very  sap  of 
their  woodfuel  burning  on  the  fire,  freezes  at  the  brand's  end,  where  it 
drops.  The  mariners,  which  were  left  on  shipboard  in  the  first  English 
voyage  thither,  in  going  up  only  from  the  cabins  to  the  hatches, t  had  their 
breath  so  congealed  by  the  cold,  that  they  fell  down  as  it  were  stifled.  The 
bay  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  they  first  put  in,|  lieth  in  sixty-four  degrees ; 
called  so  from  the  abbey  there  built  of  wood,  wherein  are  twenty  monks, 
unlearned,  as  then  they  found  them,  and  great  drunkards:  their  church  is 
fair,  full  of  images  and  tapers.  There  are  besides  but  six  houses,  whereof 
one  built  by  the  English.  In  the  bay  over  against  the  abbey  is  Rose 
Island, §  full  of  damask  and  red  roses,  violets,  and  wild  rosemary;  the  isle 
is  in  circuit  seven  or  eight  miles ;  about  the  midst  of  May,  the  snow  there 
is  cleared,  having  two  months  been  melting;  then  the  ground  in  fourteen 
days  is  dry,  and  grass  knee-deep  within  a  month ;  after  September  frost 
returns,  and  snow  a  yard  high :  it  hath  a  house  built  by  the  English  near  to 
a  fresh  fair  spring.  North-east  of  the  abbey,  on  the  other  side  of  Duina, 
is  the  castle  of  Archangel,  where  the  English  have  another  house.  The 
river  Duina,  beginning  about  seven  hundred  miles  within  the  country, 
having  first  received  Pinega,  falls  here  into  the  sea,  very  large  and  swift, 
but  shallow.  It  runneth  pleasantly  between  hills  on  either  side ;  beset  like 
a  wilderness  with  high  fir  and  other  trees.  Their  boats  of  timber,  without 
any  iron  in  them,  are  either  to  sail,  or  to  be  drawn  up  with  ropes  against 
the  stream. 

North-east  beyond  Archangel  standeth  Lampas,||  where  twice  a  year  is 
kept  a  great  fair  of  Russes,  Tartars,  and  Samoeds ;  and  to  the  landward 
Mezen,  and  Slobotca,  two  towns  of  traffic  between  the  river  Pechora,  or 

*  Hack.  251.  |  Ibid.  vol.  i.  248.         J  Ibid.  376.          $  Ibid.  365.  ||  Ibid.  284 
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Petzora,  and  Duina :  to  seaward  lies  the  cape  of  Candinos,  and  the  island 
of  Colgoieve,  about  thirty  leagues  from  the  bar  of  Pechory  in  sixty-nine 
degrees.* 

The  river  Pechora  or  Petzora,  holding  his  course  through  Siberia,  how 
far  the  Russians  thereabouts  know  not,  runneth  into  the  sea  at  seventy-two 
mouths,  full  of  ice;  abounding  with  swans,  ducks,  geese,  and  partridge, 
which  they  take  in  July,  sell  the  feathers,  and  salt  the  bodies  for  winter 
provision.  On  this  river  spreading  to  a  lake,  stands  the  town  of  Pustozera 
in  sixty-eight  degrees,!  having  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  houses,  where 
certain  merchants  of  Hull  wintered  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  eleven. 
The  town  Pechora,  small  and  poor,  hath  three  churches.  They  traded 
there  up  the  river  four  days'  journey  to  Oustzilma  a  small  town  of  sixty 
houses.  The  Russians  that  have  travelled  say,  that  this  river  springs  out 
of  the  mountains  of  Jougoria,  and  runs  through  Permia.  Not  far  from  the 
mouth  thereof  are  the  straits  of  Vaigats,  of  which  hereafter :  more  eastward 
is  the  point  of  Naramzy,  the  next  to  that  the  river  Ob  ; J  beyond  which  the 
Moscovites  have  extended  lately  their  dominion.  Touching  the  Riphsean 
mountains,  whence  Tanais  was  anciently  thought  to  spring,  our  men  could 
hear  nothing ;  but  rather  that  the  whole  country  is  champaign,  and  in  the 
northermost  part  huge  and  desert  woods  of  fir,  abounding  with  black  wolves, 
bears,  buffs,  and  another  beast  called  rossomakka,  whose  female  bringeth 
forth  by  passing  through  some  narrow  place,  as  between  twp  stakes,  and 
sa  presseth  her  womb  to  a  disburdening. 

Travelling  southward  they  found  the  country  more  pleasant,  fair,  and 
better  inhabited,  corn,  pasture,  meadows,  and  huge  woods.  Arkania  (if 
it  be  not  the  same  with  Archangel)  is  a  place  of  English  trade,  from  whence 
a  day's  journey  distant,  but  from  St.  Nicholas  a  hundred  versts,§  Colmogro 
stands  on  the  Duina  ;  a  great  town  not  walled,  but  scattered.  The  Eng 
lish  have  here  lands  of  their  own,  given  them  by  the  emperor,  and  fair 
houses :  not  far  beyond,  Pinega,  running  between  rocks  of  alabaster  and 
great  woods,  meets  with  Duina.  From  Colmogro  to  listing  are  five  hun 
dred  versts  or  little  miles,  an  ancient  city  upon  the  confluence  of  Juga  and 
Sucana  into  Duina,  ||  which  there  first  receives  his  name.  Thence  continu 
ing  by  water  to  Wologda,  a  great  city  so  named  of  the  river  which  passes 
through  the  midst ;  it  hath  a  castle  walled  about  writh  brick  and  stone,  and 
many  wooden  churches,  two  for  every  parish,  the  one  in  winter  to  be  heated, 
the  other  used  in  summer ;  this  is  a  town  of  much  traffic,  a  thousand  miles 
from  St.  Nicholas.  All  this  way  by  water  no  lodging  is  to  be  had  but 
under  open  sky  by  the  river  side,  and  other  provision  only  what  they  bring 
with  them.  From  Wologda  by  sled  they  go  to  Yeraslave  on  the  Volga, 
whose  breadth  is  there  at  least  a  mile  over,  and  thence  runs  twro  thousand 
seven  hundred  versts  to  the  Caspian  sea,U  having  his  head  spring  out  of 
Bealozera,  which  is  a  lake,  amidst  whereof  is  built  a  strong  tower,  wherein 
the  kings  of  Moscovy  reserve  their  treasure  in  time  of  war.  From  this 
town  to  Rostove,  then  to  Pereslave,  a  great  town  situate  on  a  fair  lake , 
thence  to  Mosco. 

Between  Yeraslave  and  Mosco,  which  is  two  hundred  miles,  the  country 
is  so  fertile,  so  populous  and  full  of  villages,  that  in  a  forenoon  seven  or 
eight  hundred  sleds  are  usually  seen  coming  with  salt-fish,  or  laden  back 
with  corn.** 

Mosco  the  chief  city,  lying  in  fifty-five  degrees,  distant  from  St.  Nicholas 


*  Pure,  part  3.  533.  f  Ibid.  Pure.  $  Pure.  549,  445,  551. 
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fifteen  hundred  miles,  is  reputed  to  be  greater  than  London  with  the  sub 
urbs,  but  rudely  built  ;*  their  houses  and  churches  most  of  timber,  few  of 
stone,  their  streets  unpaved  ;  it  hath  a  fair  castle  four-square,  upon  a  hill, 
two  miles  about,  with  brick  walls  very  high,  and  some  say  eighteen  foot 
thick,  sixteen  gates,  and  as  many  bulwarks ;  in  the  castle  are  kept  the  chief 
markets,  and  in  winter  on  the  river,  being  then  firm  ice.  This  river  Moscua 
on  the  south-west  side  encloses  the  castle,  wherein  are  nine  fair  churches 
with  round  gilded  towers,  and  the  emperor's  palace ;  which  neither  within 
nor  without  is  equal  for  state  to  the  king's  houses  in  England,  but  rather 
like  our  buildings  of  old  fashion  with  small  windows,  some  of  glass,  some 
with  lattices,  or  iron  bars. 

They  who  travel  from  Mosco  to  the  Caspian,  go  by  water  down  the 
Moscua  to  the  river  Occa  ;f  then  by  certain  castles  to  Rezan,  a  famous  city 
now  ruinate  ;  the  tenth  day  to  Nysnovogrod,  where  Occa  falls  into  Volga, 
which  the  Tartars  call  Edel.  From  thence  the  eleventh  day  to  Cazan  a 
Tartar  city  of  great  wealth  heretofore,  now  under  the  Russian  ;  walled  at 
first  with  timber  and  earth,  but  since  by  the  emperor  Vasiliwich  with  free 
stone.  From  Cazan,  to  the  river  Cama,  falling  into  Volga  from  the  province 
of  Permia,  the  people  dwelling  on  the  left  side  are  Gentiles,  and  live  in 
woods  without  houses  :J  beyond  them  to  Astracan,  Tartars  of  Mangat,  and 
Nagay  :  on  the  right  side  those  of  Crimme.  From  Mosco  to  Astracan  is 
about  six  hundred  leagues.  The  town  is  situate  in  an  island  on  a  hill-side 
walled  with  earth,  but  the  castle  with  earth  and  timber;  the  houses,  except 
that  of  the  governor,  and  some  few  others,  poor  and  simple  ;  the  ground  ut 
terly  barren,  and  without  wood :  they  live  there  on  fish,  and  sturgeon  espe 
cially  ;  which  hanging  up  to  dry  in  the  streets  and  houses  brings  whole 
swarms  of  flies,  and  infection  to  the  air,  and  oft  great  pestilence.  This  is 
land  in  length  twelve  leagues,  three  in  breadth,  is  the  Russian  limit  toward 
the  Caspian,  which  he  keeps  with  a  strong  garrison,  being  twenty  leagues 
from  that  sea,  into  which  Volga  falls  at  seventy  mouths.  From  St.  Nicho 
las,  or  from  Mosco  to  the  Caspian,  they  pass  in  forty-six  days  and  nights, 
most  part  by  water. 

Westward  from  St.  Nicholas  twelve  hundred  miles  is  the  city.§  Novo- 
grod  fifty-eight  degrees,  the  greatest  mart  town  of  all  this  dominion,  and  in 
bigness  not  inferior  to  Mosco.  The  way  thither  is  through  the  western 
bottom  of  St.  Nicholas  bay,  and  so  along  the  shore  full  of  dangerous  rocks 
to  the  monastery  of  Solofky,  wherein  are  at  least  two  hundred  monks ;  the 
people  thereabout  in  a  manner  savages,  yet  tenants  to  those  monks.  Thence 
to  the  dangerous  river  Owiga,  wherein  are  waterfalls  as  steep  as  from  a 
mountain,  and  by  the  violence  of  their  descent  kept  from  freezing:  so  that 
the  boats  are  to  be  carried  there  a  mile  over  land ;  which  the  tenants  of  that 
abbey  did  by  command,  and  were  guides  to  the  merchants  without  taking 
any  reward.  Thence  to  the  town  Povensa,  standing  within  a  mile  of  the 
famous  lake  Onega  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  seventy,  at  narrowest  twenty-five  broad,  and  of  great  depth.  Thence 
by  some  monasteries  to  the  river  Swire  ;  then  into  the  lake  Ladiscay  much 
longer  than  Onega  ;  after  which  into  the  river  Volhusky,  which  through  the 
midst  of  Novogrod  runs  into  this  lake,  and  this  lake  into  the  Baltic  sound 
by  Narva  and  Revel.  Their  other  cities  toward  the  western  bound  are 
Plesco,  Smolensko,  or  Vobsco. 

The  emperor  exerciseth  absolute  power ;  if  any  man  die  without  male 
issue,  his  land  returns  to  the  emperor.  ||  Any  rich  man,  who  through  age 
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or  other  impotency  is  unable  to  serve  the  public,  being  informed  of,  is 
turned  out  of  his  estate,  and  forced  with  his  family  to  live  on  a  small  pen 
sion,  while  some  other  more  deserving  is  by  the  duke's  authority  put  into 
possession.  The  manner  of  informing  the  duke  is  thus:  Your  grace,  saith 
one,  hath  such  a  subject,  abounding  with  riches,  but  for  the  service  of  the 
state  unmeet ;  and  you  have  others  poor  and  in  want,  but  well  able  to  do 
their  country  good  service.  Immediately  the  duke  sends  forth  to  inquire, 
and  calling  the  rich  man  before  him,  Friend,  saith  he,  you  have  too  much 
living,  and  are  unserviceable  to  your  prince  ;  less  will  serve  you,  and  the 
rest  maintain  others  who  deserve  more.  The  man  thus  called  to  impart 
his  wealth,  repines  not,  but  humbly  answers,  that  all  he  hath  is  God's  and 
the  duke's,  as  if  he  made  restitution  of  what  more  justly  was  another's,  than 
parted  with  his  own.  Every  gentleman  hath  rule  and  justice  over  his  own 
tenants :  if  the  tenants  of  two  gentlemen  agree  not,  they  seek  to  compose 
it ;  if  they  cannot,  each  brings  his  tenant  before  the  high  judge  of  that  coun 
try.  They  have  no  lawyers,  but  every  man  pleads  his  own  cause,  or  else 
by  bill  or  answer  in  writing  delivers  it  with  his  own  hands  to  the  duke : 
yet  justice,  by  corruption  of  inferior  officers,  is  much  perverted.  Where 
other  proof  is  wanted,  they  may  try  the  matter  by  personal  combat,  or  by 
champion.  If  a  debtor  be  poor,  he  becomes  bondman  to  the  duke,  who 
lets  out  his  labour  till  it  pay  the  debt ;  till  then  he  remains  in  bondage. 
Another  trial  they  have  by  lots.* 

The  revenues  of  the  emperor  are  what  he  list,  and  what  his  subjects  are 
able ;  and  he  omits  not  the  coarsest  means  to  raise  them :  for  in  every  good 
town  there  is  a  drunken  tavern,  called  a  Cursemay,  which  the  emperor 
either  lets  out  to  farm,  or  bestows  on  some  duke,  or  gentleman,!  in  reward 
of  his  service,  who  for  that  time  is  lord  of  the  whole  town,  robbing  and 
spoiling  at  his  pleasure,  till  being  well  enriched,  he  is  sent  at  his  own 
charge  to  the  wars,  and  there  squeezed  of  his  ill-got  wealth ;  by  which 
means  the  waging  of  war  is  to  the  emperor  little  or  nothing  chargeable. 

The  Russian  armeth  not  less  in  time  of  war  than  three  hundred  thousand 
men,:f  half  of  whom  he  takes  with  him  into  the  field,  the  rest  bestows  in 
garrisons  on  the  borders.  He  presseth  no  husbandman  or  merchant,  but 
the  youth  of  the  realm.  He  useth  no  foot,  but  such  as  are  pioneers,  or 
gunners,  of  both  which  sort  thirty  thousand.  The  rest  being  horsemen,  are 
all  archers,  and  ride  with  a  short  stirrup,  after  the  Turkish.  Their  armour 
is  a  coat  of  plate,  and  a  skull  on  their  heads.  Some  of  their  coats  are  co 
vered  with  velvet,  or  cloth  of  gold ;  for  they  desire  to  be  gorgeous  in  arms, 
but  the  duke  himself  above  measure;  his  pavilion  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold  or  silver,  set  with  precious  stones.  They  use  little  drums  at  the  sad 
dle-bow,  instead  of  spurs,  for  at  the  sound  thereof  the  horses  run  more 
swiftly. 

They  fight  without  order  ;§  nor  willingly  give  battle,  but  by  stealth  01 
ambush.  Of  cold  and  hard  diet  marvellously  patient ;  for  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow  frozen  a  yard  thick,  the  common  soldier  will  lie  in 
the  field  two  months  together  without  tent,  or  covering  over  head ;  only 
hangs  up  his  mantle  against  that  part  from  whence  the  weather  drives,  and 
kindling  a  little  fire,  lies  him  down  before  it,  with  his  back  under  the  wind : 
his  drink,  the  cold  stream  mingled  with  oatmeal,  and  the  same  all  his  food : 
his  horse,  fed  with  green  wood  and  bark,  stands  all  this  while  in  the  open 
field,  yet  does  his  service.  The  emperor  gives  no  pay  at  all,  but  to  stran 
gers;  yet  repays  good  deserts  in  war  with  certain  lands  during  life;  and 
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they  who  oftenest  are  sent  to  the  wars,  think  themselves  most  favoured,* 
though  serving  without  wages.  On  the  twelfth  of  December  yearly,  the 
emperor  rides  into  the  field,  which  is  without  the  city,  with  all  his  nobility, 
on  jennets  and  Turkey  horses  in  great  state ;  before  him  five  thousand  har- 
quebusiers,  who  shoot  at  a  bank  of  ice,  till  they  beat  it  down ;  the  ordnance, 
which  they  have  very  fair  of  all  sorts,  they  plant  against  two  wooden  houses 
filled  with  earth  at  least  thirty  foot  thick,  and  beginning  with  the  smallest, 
shoot  them  all  off  thrice  over,  having  beat  those  two  houses  flat.  Above 
the  rest  six  great  cannon  they  have,  whose  bullet  is  a  yard  high,  so  that  a 
man  may  see  it  flying :  then  out  of  mortar-pieces  they  shoot  wildfire  into  the 
air.  Thus  the  emperor  having  seen  what  his  gunners  can  do,  returns  home 
in  the  same  order. 

They  follow  the  Greek  church,  but  with  excess  of  superstitions:!  their 
service  is  in  the  Russian  tongue.  They  hold  the  ten  commandments  not 
to  concern  them,  saying,  that  God  gave  them  under  the  law,  which  Christ 
by  his  death  on  the  cross  hath  abrogated :  the  eucharist  they  receive  in  both 
kinds.  They  observe  four  lents,  have  service  in  their  churches  daily,  from 
two  hours  before  dawn  till  evening  ;J  yet  for  whoredom,  drunkenness,  and 
extortion  none  worse  than  the  clergy. 

They  have  many  great  and  rich  monasteries, §  where  they  keep  great  hos 
pitality.  That  of  Trojetes  hath  in  it  seven  hundred  friars,  and  is  walled 
about  with  brick  very  strongly,  having  many  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  on 
the  walls ;  most  of  the  lands,  towns,  and  villages  within  forty  miles  belong 
to  those  monks,  who  are  also  as  great  merchants  as  any  in  the  land.  During 
Easter  holydays,  when  two  friends  meet,  they  take  each  other  by  the  hand ; 
one  of  them  saying,  The  Lord  is  risen;  the  other  answering, ||  It  is  so  of  a 
truth  ;  and  then  they  kiss,  whether  men  or  women.  The  emperor  esteemeth 
the  metropolitan  next  to  God,  after  our  lady,  and  St.  Nicholas,  as  being  his 
spiritual  officer,  himself  but  his  temporal.  But  the  MuscoviteslI  that  border 
on  Tartaria  are  yet  pagans. 

When  there  is  love  between  two,**  the  man,  among  other  trifling  gifts, 
sends  to  the  woman  a  whip,  to  signify,  if  she  offend,  what  she  must  expect; 
and  it  is  a  rule  among  them,  that  if  the  wife  be  not  beaten  once  a  week, 
she  thinks  herself  not  beloved,  and  is  the  worse ;  yet  they  are  very  obe 
dient,  and  stir  not  forth,  but  at  some  seasons.  Upon  utter  dislike,  the  hus 
band  divorces;  which . liberty  no  doubt  they  received  first  with  their  reli 
gion  from  the  Greek  church, ff  and  the  imperial  laws. 

Their  dead  they  bury  with  new  shoes  on  their  feet,||  as  to  a  long  jour 
ney  ;  and  put  letters  testimonial  in  their  hands  to  St.  Nicholas,  or  St.  Peter, 
that  this  was  a  Russe  or  Russes,  and  died  in  the  true  faith ;  which,  as  they 
believe,  St.  Peter  having  read,  forthwith  admits  him  into  heaven. 

They  have  no  learning,§§  nor  will  suffer  to  be  among  them ;  their  greatest 
friendship  is  drinking ;  they  are  great  talkers,  liars,  flatterers,  and  dissem 
blers.  They  delight  in  gross  meats  and  noisome  fish  ;  their  drink  is  better, 
being  sundry  sorts  of  meath ;  the  best  made  with  juice  of  a  sweet  and 
crimson  berry  called  Maliena,  growing  also  in  France  ;||||  other  sorts  with 
blackcherry,  or  divers  other  berries ;  another  drink  they  use  in  the  spring, 
drawn  from  the  birch-tree  root,  whose  sap  after  June  dries  up.  But  there 
are  no  people  that  live  so  miserably  as  the  poor  of  Russia ;  if  they  have 
straw  and  water,  they  make  shift  to  live  ;  for  straw  dried  and  stamped  in 
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winter  time  is  their  bread  ;  in  summer  grass  and  roots  ;  at  all  times  bark  of 
trees  is  good  meat  with  them ;  yet  many  of  them  die  in  the  street  for  hun 
ger,  none  relieving  or  regarding  them. 

When  they  are  sent  into  foreign  countries,*  or  that  strangers  come  thither, 
they  are  very  sumptuous  in  apparel,  else  the  duke  himself  goes  but  meanly. 

In  winter  they  travel  only  upon  sleds,  f  the  ways  being  hard,  and  smooth 
with  snow,  the  rivers  all  frozen :  one  horse  with  a  sled  will  draw  a  man 
four  hundred  miles  in  three  days ;  in  summer  the  way  is  deep  and  travelling 
ill.  The  Russe  of  better  sort  goes  not  out  in  winter,  but  on  his  sled  ;  in 
summer  on  his  horse  :  in  his  sled  he  sits  on  a  carpet,  or  a  white  bear's 
skin  ;  the  sled  drawn  with  a  horse  well  decked,  with  many  fox  or  wolf  tails 
about  his  neck,  guided  by  a  boy  on  his  back,  other  servants  riding  on  the 
tail  of  the  sled. 

The  Russian  sea  breeds  a  certain  beast  which  they  call  a  morse  ;|  who 
seeks  his  food  on  the  rocks,  climbing  up  with  help  of  his  teeth ;  whereof 
they  make  as  great  account  as  we  of  the  elephant's  tooth. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Of  Samoedia,   Siberia,  and  other  countries  north-east,  subject  to  the 

Muscovites. 

NORTH-EAST  of  Russia  lieth  Samoedia  by  the  river  Ob.  This  country 
was  first  discovered  by  Oneke  a  Russian ;  who  first  trading  privately  among 
them  in  rich  furs,  got  great  wealth,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  country  ; 
then  revealed  his  discovery  to  Boris  protector  to  Pheodor,  showing  how 
beneficial  that  country  gained  would  be  to  the  empire.  Who  sending  em- 
bassadors  among  them  gallantly  attired,  by  fair  means  won  their  subjection 
to  the  empire,  every  head  paying  yearly  two  skins  of  richest  sables.  Those 
messengers  travelling  also  two  hundred  leagues  beyond  Ob  eastward,  made 
report  of  pleasant  countries,  abounding  with  woods  and  fountains,  and 
people  riding  on  elks  and  loshes ;  others  drawn  on  sleds  by  rein-deer ; 
others  by  dogs  as  swift  as  deer.  The  Samoeds  that  came  along  with  those 
messengers,  returning  to  Mosco,  admired  the  stateliness  of  that  city,  and 
were  as  much  admired  for  excellent  shooters,  hitting  every  time  the  breadth 
of  a  penny  as  far  distant  as  hardly  could  be  discerned, 

The  river  Ob  is  reported  §  by  the  Russestobe  in  breadth  the  sailing  of  a 
summer's  day  ;  but  full  of  islands  and  shoals,  having  neither  woods,  nor, 
till  of  late,  inhabitants.  Out  of  Ob  they  turn  into  the  river  Tawze.  The 
Russians  have  here,  since  the  Samoeds  yielded  them  subjection,  two  go 
vernors,  with  three  or  four  hundred  gunners ;  have  built  villages  and  some 
small  castles  ;  all  which  place  they  call  Mongozey  or  Molgomsay.  ||  Further 
upland  they  have  also  built  other  cities  of  wood,  consisting  chiefly  of  Poles, 
Tartars,  and  Russes,  fugitive  or  condemned  men ;  as  Vergateria,  Siber, 
whence  the  whole  country  is  named,  Tinna,  thence  Tobolsca  on  this  side 
Ob,  on  the  rivers  Irtis,  and  Tobol,  chief  seat  of  the  Russian  governor ; 
above  that,  Zergolta  in  an  island  of  Ob,  where  they  have  a  custom-house. 
Beyond  that  on  the  other  side  Ob,  Narim,  and  Tooina,  now  a  great  city.lT 
Certain  churches  also  are  erected  in  those  parts ;  but  no  man  forced  to 
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religion  ;  beyond  Narim  eastward  on  the  river  Telta  is  built  the  castle  of 
Gomgoscoi,  and  all  this  plantation  began  since  the  year  1590,  with  many 
other  towns  like  these.  And  these  are  the  countries  from  whence  come  all 
the  sables  and  rich  furs. 

The  Samoeds  have  no  towns  or  certain  places  of  abode,  but  up  and 
down  where  they  find  moss  for  their  deer  ;*  they  live  in  companies  peace 
ably,  and  are  governed  by  some  of  the  ancientest  amongst  them,  but  are 
idolaters.  They  shoot  wondrous  cunningly ;  their  arrow-heads  are  sharp 
ened  stones,  or  fish  bones,  which  latter  serve  them  also  for  needles ;  their 
thread  being  the  sinews  of  certain  small  beasts,  wherewith  they  sew  the 
furs  which  clothe  them;  the  furry  side  in  summer  outward,  in  winter  in 
ward.  They  have  many  wives,  and  their  daughters  they  sell  to  him  who 
bids  most ;  which,  if  they  be  not  liked,  are  turned  back  to  their  friends,  the 
husband  allowing  only  to  the  father  what  the  marriage  feast  stood  him  in. 
Wives  are  brought  to  bed  there  by  their  husbands,  and  the  next  day  go 
about  as  before.  They  till  not  the  ground  ;  but  live  on  the  flesh  of  those 
wild  beasts  which  they  hunt.  They  are  the  only  guides  to  such  as  travel 
Jougoria,  Siberia,  or  any  of  those  north-east  parts  in  winter;!  being  drawn 
on  sleds  with  bucks  riding  post  day  and  night,  if  it  be  moonlight,  and  lodge 
on  the  snow  under  tents  of  deer-skins,  in  whatever  place  they  find  enough 
of  white  moss  to  feed  their  sled-stags,  turning  them  loose  to  dig  it  up  them 
selves  out  of  the  deep  snow:  another  Samoed  stepping  to  the  next  wood, 
brings  in  store  of  firing :  round  about  which  they  lodge  within  their  tents, 
leaving  the  top  open  to  vent  smoke  ;  in  which  manner  they  are  as  warm  as 
the  stoves  in  Russia.  They  carry  provision  of  meat  with  them,  and  partake 
besides  of  what  fowl  or  venison  the  Samoed  kills  with  shooting  by  the 
way;  their  drink  is  melted  snow.  Two  deer  being  yoked  to  a  sled,  riding 
post,  will  draw  two  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  without  resting, 
and  laden  with  their  stuff,  will  draw  it  thirty  miles  in  twelve. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  Tingo'esia,  and  the  countries  adjoining  eastward,  as  far  as  Cathay. 

BEYOND  Narim  and  ComgoscoiJ  the  soldiers  of  those  garrisons,  travelling 
by  appointment  of  the  Russian  governor  in  the  year  1605,  found  many 
goodly  countries  not  inhabited,  many  vast  deserts  and  rivers ;  till  at  the  end 
often  weeks  they  spied  certain  cottages  and  herds,  or  companies  of  people, 
which  came  to  them  with  reverent  behaviour,  and  signified  to  the  Samoeds 
and  Tartars,  which  were  guides  to  the  Russian  soldiers,  that  they  were 
called  Tingoesi ;  that  their  dwelling  was  on  the  great  river  Jenissey.  This 
river  is  said  to  be  far  bigger  than  Ob,§  distant  from  the  mouth  thereof  four 
days  and  nights'  sailing ;  and  likewise  falls  into  the  sea  of  Naramzie :  it 
hath  high  mountains  on  the  east,  some  of  which  cast  out  fire,  to  the  west  a 
plain  and  fertile  country,  which  in  the  spring-time  it  overflows  about 
seventy  leagues ;  all  that  time  the  inhabitants  keep  them  in  the  mountains, 
and  then  return  with  their  cattle  to  the  plain.  The  Tingoesi  are  a  very 
gentle  nation,  they  have  great  swoln  throats, ||  like  those  in  Italy,  that  live 
under  the  Alps ;  at  persuasion  of  the  Samoeds  they  forthwith  submitted  to 
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the  Russian  government :  and  at  their  request  travelling  the  next  year  to 
discover  still  eastward,  they  came  at  length  to  a  river,  which  the  savages 
of  that  place  call  Pisida,*  somewhat  less  than  Jenissey ;  beyond  which 
hearing  ofttimes  the  tolling  of  brazen  bells,  and  sometimes  the  noise  of  men 
and  horses,  they  durst  not  pass  over ;  they  saw  there  certain  sails  afar  off', 
square,  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  like  Indian  or  China  sails,  and  the 
rather  for  that  they  report  that  great  guns  have  been  heard  shot  off'  from 
those  vessels.  In  April  and  May  they  were  much  delighted  with  the  fair 
prospect  of  that  country,  replenished  with  many  rare  trees,  plants,  and 
flowers,  beasts  and  fowl.  Some  think  here  to  be  the  borders  of  Tangut  in 
the  north  of  Cathay. f  Some  of  those  Samoeds,  about  the  year  1610, 
travelled  so  far  till  they  came  in  view  of  a  white  city,  and  heard  a  great 
din  of  bells,  and  report  there  came  to  them  men  all  armed  in  iron  from  head 
to  foot.  And  in  the  year  1611,  divers  out  of  Cathay,  and  others  from  Al- 
teen  Czar,  who  styles  himself  the  golden  king,  came  and  traded  at  Zergolta, 
or  Surgoot,  on  the  river  Ob,  bringing  with  them  plates  of  silver.  Where 
upon  Michael  Pheodorowich  the  Russian  emperor,  in  the  year  1619,  sent 
certain  of  his  people  from  Tooma  to  Alteen,  and  Cathay,  who  returned  with 
embassadors  from  those  princes.  These  relate, |  that  from  Tooma  in  ten 
days  and  a  half,  three  days  whereof  over  a  lake,  where  rubies  and  sapphires 
grow,  they  came  to  the  Alteen  king,  or  king  of  Alty ;  through  his  land  in 
five  weeks  they  passed  into  the  country  of  Sheromugaly,  or  Mugalla,  where 
reigned  a  queen  called  Manchica ;  whence  in  four  days  they  came  to  the 
borders  of  Cathay,  fenced  with  a  stone  wall,  fifteen  fathom  high ;  along 
the  side  of  which,  having  on  the  other  hand  many  pretty  towns  belonging 
to  Queen  Manchica,  they  travelled  ten  days  without  seeing  any  on  the  wall, 
till  they  came  to  the  gate ;  where  they  saw  very  great  ordnance  lying,  and 
three  thousand  men  in  watch.  They  traffic  with  other  nations  at  the  gate, 
and  very  few  at  once  are  suffered  to  enter.  They  were  travelling  from 
Tooma  to  this  gate  twelve  weeks ;  and  from  thence  to  the  great  city  of 
Cathay  ten  days.  Where  being  conducted  to  the  house  of  embassadors, 
within  a  few  days  there  came  a  secretary  from  King  Tambur,  with  two  hun 
dred  men  well  apparelled,  and  riding  on  asses,  to  feast  them  with  divers  sorts 
of  wine,  and  to  demand  their  message  ;  but  having  brought  no  presents  with 
them,  they  could  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight;  only  with  his  letter  to  the 
emperor  they  returned,  as  is  aforesaid,  to  Tobolsca.  They  report,  that  the 
land  of  Mugalla  reaches  from  Boghar  to  the  north  sea,§  and  hath  many  castles 
built  of  stone,  foursquare,  with  towers  at  the  corners  covered  with  glazed  tiles ; 
and  on  the  gates  alarm-bells,  or  watch-bells,  twenty  pound  weight  of  metal; 
their  houses  built  also  of  stone,  the  ceilings  cunningly  painted  with  flowers 
of  all  colours.  The  people  are  idolaters;  the  country  exceeding  fruitful. 
They  have  asses  and  mules,  but  no  horses.  The  people  of  Cathay  say, 
that  this  great  wall  stretches  from  Boghar  to  the  north  sea,  four  months' 
journey,  with  continual  towers  a  slight  shot  distant  from  each  other,  and 
beacons  on  every  tower ;  and  that  this  wall  is  the  bound  between  Mugalla 
and  Cathay.  In  which  are  but  five  gates ;  those  narrow  and  so  low,  that 
a  horseman  sitting  upright  cannot  ride  in.  Next  to  the  wall  is  the  city 
Shirokalga;  it  hath  a  castle  well  furnished  with  short  ordnance  and  small 
shot,  which  they  who  keep  watch  on  the  gates,  towers,  and  walls,  duly  at 
sun-set  and  rising  discharge  thrice  over.  The  city  abounds  with  rich 
merchandise,  velvets,  damasks,  cloth  of  gold,  and  tissue,  with  many  sorts 
of  sugars.  Like  to  this  is  the  city  Yara,  their  markets  smell  odoriferously 
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with  spices,  and  Tayth  more  rich  than  that.  Shirooan  yet  more  magnifi 
cent,  half  a  day's  journey  through,  and  exceeding  populous.  From  hence 
to  Cathaia  the  imperial  city  is  two  days'  journey,  built  of  white  stone,  four 
square,  in  circuit  four  days'  going,  cornered  with  four  white  towers,  very 
high  and  great,  and  others  very  fair  along  the  wall,  white  intermingled  with 
blue,  and  loop-holes  furnished  with  ordnance.  In  the  midst  of  this  white 
city  stands  a  castle  built  of  magnet,  where  the  king  dwells,  in  a  sumptuous 
palace,  the  top  whereof  is  overlaid  with  gold.  The  city  stands  on  even 
ground  encompassed  with  the  river  Youga,  seven  days'  journey  from  the 
sea.  The  people  are  very  fair,  but  not  warlike,  delighting  most  in  rich 
traffic.  Thes'e  relations  are  referred  hither,  because  we  have  them  from 
Russians ;  who  report  also,  that  there  is  a  sea  beyond  Ob,*  so  warm,  that 
all  kind  of  seafowl  live  thereabout  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Thus 
much  briefly  of  the  sea  and  lands  between  Russia  and  Cathay. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  succession  of  Moscovia  dukes  and  emperors,  taken  out  of  their  chroni- 
les  by  a  Polac,  with  some  later  additions,  f 

THE  great  dukes  of  Moscovy  derive  their  pedigree,  though  without 
ground,  from  Augustus  CaBsar :  whom  they  fable  to  have  sent  certain  of  his 
kingdom  to  be  governors  over  many  remote  provinces ;  and  among  them, 
Prussus  over  Prussia ;  him  to  have  had  his  seat  on  the  eastern  Baltic  shore 
by  the  river  Wixel ;  of  whom  Rurek,  Sinaus,  and  Truuor  descended  by 
the  fourth  generation,  were  by  the  Russians,  living  then  without  civil 
government,  sent  for  in  the  year  573,  to  bear  rule  over  them,  at  the  per 
suasion  of  Gostomislius  chief  citizen  of  Novogrod.  They  therefore,  taking 
with  them  Olechus  their  kinsman,  divided  those  countries  among  them 
selves,  and  each  in  his  province  taught  them  civil  government. 

Ivor,  son  of  Rurek,  the  rest  dying  without  issue,  became  successor  to 
them  all ;  being  left  in  nonage  under  the  protection  of  Olechus.  He  took 
to  wife  Olha  daughter  to  a  citizen  of  Plesco,  of  whom  he  begat  Stoslaus ; 
but  after  that  being  slain  by  his  enemies,  Olha  his  wife  went  to  Constanti 
nople,  and  was  there  baptized  Helena. 

Stoslaus  fought  many  battles  with  his  enemies;  but  was  at  length  by 
them  slain,  who  made  a  cup  of  his  scull,  engraven  with  this  sentence  in 
gold ;  "  Seeking  after  other  men's,  he  lost  his  own."  His  sons  were  Tero- 
pulchus,  Olega,  and  Volodimir. 

Volodimir,  having  slain  the  other  two,  made  himself  sole  lord  of  Russia; 
yet  after  that  fact  inclining  to  Christian  religion,  had  to  wife  Anna  sister  of 
Basilius  and  Constantine  Greek  emperors ;  and  with  all  his  people,  in  the 
year  988,  was  baptized,  and  called  Basilius.  Howbeit  Zonaras  reporteth, 
that  before  that  time  Basilius  the  Greek  emperor  sent  a  bishop  to  them ;  at 
whose  preaching  they  not  being  moved,  but  requiring  a  miracle,  he  after  de 
vout  prayers,  taking  the  book  of  gospel  into  his  hands,  threw  it  before  them 
all  into  the  fire  ;  which  remaining  there  unconsumed,  they  were  converted. 

Volodimir  had  eleven  sons,  among  whom  he  divided  his  kingdom ;  Bo- 
ristus  and  Glebus  for  their  holy  life  registered  saints ;  and  their  feast  kept 
every  year  in  November  with  great  solemnity.  The  rest,  through  conten- 
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tion  to  have  the  sole  government,  ruined  each  other ;  leaving  only  Jaros- 
laus  inheritor  of  all. 

Volodimir,  son  of  Jaroslaus,  kept  his  residence  in  the  ancient  city  Kiow 
upon  the  river  Boristhenes.  And  after  many  conflicts  with  the  sons  of  his 
uncles  and  having  subdued  all,  was  called  Monomachus.  He  made  war 
with  Coristantine  the  Greek  emperor,  wasted  Thracia,  and  returning  home 
with  great  spoils  to  prepare  new  war,  was  appeased  by  Constantino ;  who 
sent  Neophytus  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Eustathius  abbot  of  Jerusalem,  to 
present  him  with  part  of  our  Saviour's  cross,  and  other  rich  gifts,  and  to 
salute  him  by  the  name  of  Czar,  or  Csesar :  with  whom  he  thenceforth  en 
tered  into  league  and  amity. 

After  him  in  order  of  descent  Vuszevolodus,  George,  Demetrius. 

Then  George  his  son,  who  in  the  year  1237  was  slain  in  battle  by  the 
Tartar  prince  Bathy,  who  subdued  Muscovia,  and  made  it  tributary.  From 
that  time  the  Tartarians  made  such  dukes  of  Russia,  as  they  thought  would 
be  most  pliable  to  their  ends ;  of  whom  they  required,  as  oft  as  embassa- 
dors  came  to  him  out  of  Tartary,  to  go  out  arid  meet  them  ;  and  in  his  own 
court  to  stand  bareheaded,  while  they  sate  and  delivered  their  message. 
At  which  time  the  Tartars  wasted  also  Polonia,  Selesia,  and  Hungaria,  till 
pope  Innocent  the  Fourth  obtained  peace  of  them  for  five  years.  This 
Bathy,  say  the  Russians,  was  the  father  of  Tamerlane,  whom  they  call 
Temirkutla. 

Then  succeeded  Jaroslaus,  the  brother  of  George,  then  Alexander 
his  son. 

Daniel,  the  son  of  Alexander,  was  he  who  first  made  the  city  of  Mosco 
his  royal  seat,  builded  the  castle,  and  took  on  him  the  title  of  great 
duke. 

John,  the  son  of  Daniel,  was  surnamed  Kaleta,  that  word  signifying  a 
scrip,  out  of  which,  continually  carried  about  with  him,  he  was  wont  to 
deal  his  alms. 

His  son  Simeon,  dying  without  issue,  left  the  kingdom  to  John  his  next 
brother ;  and  he  to  his  son  Demetrius,  who  left  two  sons,  Basilius  and 
George. 

Basilius  reigning  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  but  doubting  lest  not  of 
his  own  body,  through  the  suspicion  he  had  of  his  wife's  chastity,  him  he 
disinherits,  and  gives  the  dukedom  to  his  brother  George. 

George,  putting  his  nephew  Basilius  in  prison,  reigns;  yet  at  his  death, 
either  through  remorse,  or  other  cause,  surrenders  him  the  dukedom. 

Basilius,  unexpectedly  thus  attaining  his  supposed  right,  enjoyed  it  not 
long  in  quiet ;  for  Andrew  and  Demetrius,  the  two  sons  of  George,  count 
ing  it  injury  not  to  succed  their  father,  made  war  upon  him,  and  surprising 
him  on  a  sudden,  put  out  his  eyes.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  boiarens, 
or  nobles,  kept  their  allegiance  to  the  duke,  though  blind,  whom  therefore 
they  called  Cziemnox. 

John  Vasiliwich,  his  son,  was  the  first  who  brought  the  Russian  name 
out  of  obscurity  into  renown.  To  secure  his  own  estate,  he  put  to  death 
as  many  of  his  kindred,  as  were  likely  to  pretend ;  and  styled  himself  great 
duke  of  Wolodimiria,  Moscovia,  Novogardia,  Czar  of  all  Russia.  He  won 
Plesco,  the  only  walled  city  in  all  Muscovy,  and  Novogrod,  the  richest, 
from  the  Lithuanians,  to  wrhom  they  had  been  subject  fifty  years  befc/e; 
and  from  the  latter  carried  home  three  hundred  wagons  laden  with  trea 
sure.  He  had  war  with  Alexander  king  of  Poland,  and  with  the  Livoni- 
ans ;  with  him,  on  pretence  of  withdrawing  his  daughter  Helena,  whom  he 
had  to  wife,  from  the  Greek  church  to  the  Romish ;  with  the  Livonians 
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for  no  other  cause,  but  to  enlarge  his  bounds :  though  he  were  often  foiled 
by  Plettebergius,  great  master  of  the  Prussian  knights.  His  wife  was 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Ty  versky  ;  of  her  he  begat  John  ;  and  to  him  re  • 
signed  his  dukedom  ;  giving  him  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Stephen,  palatine 
of  Moldavia ;  by  whom' he  had  issue  Demetrius,  and  deceased  soon  after. 
Vasiliwich,  therefore,  reassuming  the  dukedom,  married  a  second  wife 
Sophia,  daughter  to  Thomas  Palseologus:  who  is  said  to  have  received  her 
dowry  out  of  the  pope's  treasury,  upon  promise  of  the  duke  to  become 
Romish. 

This  princess,  of  a  haughty  mind,  often  complaining  that  she  was  mar 
ried  to  the  Tartar's  vassal,  at  length  by  continual  persuasions,  and  by  a 
wile,  found  means  to  ease  her  husband  and  his  country  of  that  yoke.  For 
whereas  till  then  the  Tartar  had  his  procurators,  who  dwelt  in  the  very 
castle  of  Mosco,  to  oversee  state  affairs,  she  feigned  that  from  heaven  she 
had  been  warned,  to  build  a  temple  to  saint  Nicholas  on  the  same  place 
where  the  Tartar  agents  had  their  house.  Being  therefore  delivered  of  a 
son,  she  made  it  her  request  to  the  prince  of  Tartary,  whom  she  had  invited 
to  the  baptizing,  that  he  would  give  her  that  house,  which  obtaining,  she 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  removed  those  overseers  out  of  the  castle ;  and  so 
by  degrees  dispossessed  them  of  all  which  they  held  in  Russia.  She  pre 
vailed  also  with  her  husband,  to  transfer  the  dukedom  from  Demetrius  the 
son  of  John  deceased,  to  Gabriel  his  eldest  by  her. 

Gabriel,  no  sooner  duke,  but  changed  his  name,  to  Basilius,  and  set  his 
mind  to  do  nobly ;  he  recovered  great  part  of  Moscovy  from  Vitoldus  duke 
of  Lithuania ;  and  on  the  Boristhenes  won  Smolensko  and  many  other 
cities  in  the  year  1514.  He  divorced  his  first  wife,  and  of  Helena  daughter 
to  duke  Glinski  begat  Juan  Vasiliwich. 

Juan  Vasiliwich,  being  left  a  child,  was  committed  to  George  his  uncle 
and  protector ;  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  vanquished  the  Tartars  of 
Cazan  and  Astracan,  bringing  home  with  him  their  princes  captive  ;  made 
cruel  war  in  Livonia,  pretending  right  of  inheritance.  He  seemed  exceed 
ingly  devout ;  and  whereas  the  Russians  in  their  churches  use  out  of  zeal 
and  reverence  to  knock  their  heads  against  the  ground,  his  forehead  was 
seldom  free  of  swellings  and  bruises,  and  very  often  seen  to  bleed.  The 
cause  of  his  rigour  in  government  he  alleged  to  be  the  malice  and  treachery 
of  his  subjects.  But  some  of  the  nobles,*  incited  by  his  cruelty,  called  in 
the  Grim  Tartar,  who  in  the  year  1571  broke  into  Russia,  burnt  Mosco  to 
the  ground.  He  reigned  fifty-four  years,  had  three  sons,  of  which  the 
eldest,  being  strook  on  a  time  by  his  father,  with  great  grief  thereof  died  ;  his 
other  sons  were  Pheodor  and  Demetrius.  In  the  time  of  Juan  Vasiliwich 
the  English  came  first  by  sea  into  the  north  parts  of  Russia. 

Pheodor  Juanowich,  being  under  age,  was  left  to  the  protection  of  Boris, 
brother  to  the  young  empress,  and  third  son  by  adoption  in  the  emperor's 
will. f  After  forty  days  of  mourning,  the  appointed  time  of  coronation  being 
come,  the  emperor  issuing  out  of  his  palace, f  the  whole  clergy  before  him,  en 
tered  with  his  nobility  the  church  of  Blaveshina  or  blessedness ;  whence  after 
service  to  the  church  of  Michael,  then  to  our  lady  church,  being  the  cathe 
dral.  In  midst  whereof  a  chair  was  placed,  and  most  unvaluable  garments 
put  upon  him ;  there  also  was  the  imperial  crown  set  on  his  head  by  the 
metropolitan,  who  out  of  a  small  book  in  his  hand  read  exhortations  to  the 
emperor  of  justice  and  peaceable  government.  After  this,  rising  from  his 
chair  he  was  invested  with  an  upper  robe,  so  thick  with  orient  pearls  and 
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stones,  as  weighed  two  hundred  pounds,  the  train  bom  up  by  six  dukes ; 
his  staff  imperial  was  of  a  unicorn's  horn  three  foot  and  a  half  long,  beset 
with  rich  stones ;  his  globe  and  six  crowns  carried  before  him  by  princes 
of  the  blood;  his  horse  at  the  church  door  stood  ready  with  a  covering  of 
embroidered  pearl,  saddle  and  all  suitable,  to  the  value  of  three  hundred 
thousand  marks.  There  was  a  kind  of  bridge  made  three  ways,  one  hun 
dred  and  fifty  fathom  long,  three  foot  high,  two  fathom  broad,  whereon  the 
emperor  with  his  train  went  from  one  church  to  another  above  the  infinite 
throng  of  people  making  loud  acclamations :  at  the  emperor's  returning 
from  those  churches  they  were  spread  underfoot  with  cloth  of  gold,  the 
porches  with  red  velvet,  the  bridges  with  scarlet  and  stammel  cloth,  all 
which,  as  the  emperor  passed  by,  were  cut  and  snatched  by  them  that 
stood  next ;  besides  new  minted  coins  of  gold  and  silver  cast  among  the 
people.  The  empress  in  her  palace  was  placed  before  a  great  open  window 
in  rich  and  shining  robes,  among  her  ladies.  After  this  the  emperor  came 
into  parliament,  where  he  had  a  banquet  served  by  his  nobles  in  princely 
order ;  two  standing  on  either  side  his  chair  with  battleaxes  of  gold  ;  three 
of  the  next  rooms  great  and  large,  being  set  round  with  plate  of  gold  and 
silver,  from  the  ground  up  to  the  roof.  This  triumph  lasted  a  week, 
wherein  many  royal  pastimes  were  seen ;  after  which,  election  was  made 
of  the  nobles  to  new  offices  and  dignities.  The  conclusion  of  all  was  a 
peal  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  brass  ordnance  two  miles  without  the  city, 
and  twenty  thousand  harquebuzes  twice  over;  and  so  the  emperor  with  at 
least  fifty  thousand  horse  returned  through  the  city  to  his  palace,  where  all 
the  nobility,  officers,  and  merchants  brought  him  rich  presents.  Shortly 
after  the  emperor,  by  direction  of  Boris,  conquered  the  large  country  of  Si 
beria,  and  took  prisoner  the  king  thereof;  he  removed  also  corrupt  offi 
cers  and  former  taxes.  In  sum,  a  great  alteration  in  the  government  fol 
lowed,  yet  all  quietly  and  without  tumult.  These  things  reported  abroad 
strook  such  awe  into  the  neighbour  kings,  that  the  Grim  Tartar,  with  his 
wives  also,  and  many  nobles  valiant  and  personable  men,  came  to  visit  the 
Russian.  There  came  also  twelve  hundred  Polish  gentlemen,  many  Cir 
cassians,  and  people  of  other  nations,  to  offer  service ;  embassadors  from 
the  Turk,  the  Persian,  Georgian,  and  other  Tartar  princes;  from  Almany, 
Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark.  But  this  glory  lasted  not  long,  through  the 
treachery  of  Boris,  who  procured  the  death  first  of  Demetrius,  then  of  the 
emperor  hjmself,  whereby  the  imperial  race,  after  the  succession  of  three 
hundred  years  was  quite  extinguished. 

Boris  adopted,  as  before  was  said,  third  son  to  Juan  Vasiliwich,  without 
impeachment  now  ascended  the  throne  ;  but  neither  did  he  enjoy  long  what 
he  had  so  wickedly  compassed,  divine  revenge  rising  up  against  him  a 
counterfeit  of  that  Demetrius,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  murdered  at 
Ouglets.*  This  upstart,  strengthened  with  many  Poles  and  Cossacks,  ap 
pears  in  arms  to  claim  his  right  out  of  the  hands  of  Boris,  who  sent  against 
him  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  many  of  whom  revolted  to  this 
Demetrius :  Peter  Basnam,  the  general,  returning  to  Mosco  with  the  empty 
triumph  of  a  reported  victory.  But  the  enemy  still  advancing,  Boris  one 
day,  after  a  plentiful  meal,  finding  himself  heavy  and  pained  in  the  stomach, 
laid  him  down  on  his  bed  ;  but  ere  his  doctors,  who  made  great  haste,  came 
to  him,  was  found  speechless,  and  soon  after  died  with  grief,  as  is  supposed, 
of  his  ill  success  against  Demetrius.  Before  his  death,  though  it  were 
speedy,  he  would  be  shorn,  and  new  christened.  He  had  but  one  son, 
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whom  he  loved  so  fondly,  as  not  to  suffer  him  out  of  sight ;  using  to  say  he 
was  lord  and  father  of  his  son,  and  yet  his  servant,  yea,  his  slave.  To  gain 
the  people's  love,  which  he  had  lost  by  his  ill  getting  the  empire,  he  used 
two  policies ;  first  he  caused  Mosco  to  be  fired  in  four  places,  that  in  the 
quenching  thereof  he  might  show  his  great  care  and  tenderness  of  the  peo 
ple  ;  among  whom  he  likewise  distributed  so  much  of  his  bounty,  as  both 
new  built  their  houses,  and  repaired  their  losses.  At  another  time  the  peo 
ple  murmuring,  that  the  great  pestilence,  which  had  then  swept  away  a 
third  part  of  the  nation,  was  the  punishment  of  their  electing  him,  a  mur 
derer,  to  reign  over  them,  he  built  galleries  round  about  the  utmost  wall  of 
Mosco,  and  there  appointed  for  one  whole  month  twenty  thousand  pound 
to  be  given  to  the  poor,  which  well  nigh  stopped  their  mouths.  After  the 
death  of  Boris,  Peter  Basman  their  only  hope  and  refuge,  though  a  young 
man,  was  sent  again  to  the  wars,  with  him  many  English,  Scots,  French,  and 
Dutch  ;  who  all  with  the  other  general  Goleeche  fell  off  to  the  new  Deme 
trius,  whose  messengers,  coming  now  to  the  suburbs  of  Mosco,  were  brought 
by  the  multitude  to  that  spacious  field  before  the  castle  gate,  within  which 
the  council  were  then  sitting,  many  of  whom  were  by  the  people's  threat 
ening  called  out,  and  constrained  to  hear  the  letters  of  Demetrius  openly 
read  :  which,  long  ere  the  end  wrought  so  with  the  multitude,  that  furiously 
they  broke  into  the  castle,  laying  violence  on  all  they  met ;  when  straight 
appeared  coming  towards  them  two  messengers  of  Demetrius  formerly  sent, 
pitifully  whipped  and  roasted,  which  added  to  their  rage.  Then  was  the 
whole  city  in  an  uproar,  all  the  great  counsellors'  houses  ransacked,  espe 
cially  of  the  Godonovas,  the  kindred  and  family  of  Boris.  Such  of  the  no 
bles  that  were  best  beloved  by  entreaty  prevailed  at  length  to  put  an  end 
to  this  tumult.  The  empress,  flying  to  a  safer  place,  had  her  collar  of  pearl 
pulled  from  her  neck  ;  and  by  the  next  message  command  was  given  to  se 
cure  her,  with  her  son  and  daughter.  Whereupon  Demetrius  by  general 
consent  was  proclaimed  emperor.  The  empress,  now  seeing  all  lost,  coun 
selled  the  prince  her  son  to  follow  his  father's  example,  who,  it  seems,  had 
dispatched  himself  by  poison  ;  and  with  a  desperate  courage  beginning  the 
deadly  health,  was  pledged  effectually  by  her  son  ;  but  the  daughter  only 
sipping,  escaped.  Others  ascribe  this  deed  to  the  secret  command  of  De 
metrius,  and  self-murder  imputed  to  them,  to  avoid  the  envy  of  such  a 
command. 

Demetrius  Evanowich,  for  so  he  called  himself,  who  succeeded,*  was 
credibly  reported  the  son  of  Gregory  Peupoloy  a  Russe  gentleman,  and  in 
his  younger  years  to  have  been  shorn  a  friar,  but  escaping  from  the  monas 
tery,  to  have  travelled  Germany  and  other  countries,  but  chiefly  Poland : 
where  he  attained  to  good  sufficiency  in  arms  and  other  experience  ;  which 
raised  in  him  such  high  thoughts,  as,  grounding  on  a  common  belief  among 
the  Russians  that  the  young  Demetrius  was  not  dead,  but  conveyed  away, 
and  their  hatred  against  Boris,  on  this  foundation,  with  some  other  circum 
stances,  to  build  his  hopes  no  lower  than  an  empire  ;  which  on  his  first  dis 
covery  found  acceptation  so  generally,  as  planted  him  at  length  on  the  royal 
seat :  but  not  so  firmly  as  the  fair  beginning  promised  ;  for  in  a  short  while 
the  Russians  finding  themselves  abused  by  an  impostor,  on  the  sixth  day 
after  his  marriage,  observing  when  his  guard  of  Poles  were  most  secure, 
rushing  into  the  palace  before  break  of  day,  dragged  him  out  of  his  bed, 
and  when  he  had  confessed  the  fraud,  pulled  him  to  pieces ;  with  him  Pe 
ter  Basman  was  also  slain,  and  both  their  dead  bodies  laid  open  in  the  mar- 
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ket-place.  He  was  of  no  presence,  but  otherwise  of  a  princely  disposition  ; 
too  bountiful,  which  occasioned  some  exactions ;  in  other  matters  a  great 
lover  of  justice,  not  unworthy  the  empire  which  he  had  gotten,  and  lost 
only  through  greatness  of  mind,  neglecting  the  conspiracy,  which  he  knew 
the  Russians  were  plotting.  Some  say  their  hatred  grew,  for  that  they  saw 
him  alienated  from  the  Russian  manners  and  religion,  having  made  Buchin- 
skoy  a  learned  protestant  his  secretary.  Some  report  from  Gilbert's  rela 
tion,  who  was  a  Scot,  a  captain  of  his  guard,  that  lying  on  his  bed  awake, 
not  long  before  the  conspiracy,  he  saw  the  appearance  of  an  aged  man 
coming  toward  him,  at  which  he  rose,  and  called  to  them  that  watched ; 
but  they  denied  to  have  seen  any  such  pass  by  them.  He  returning  to  his 
bed,  and  within  an  hour  after,  troubled  again  with  the  same  apparition, 
sent  for  Buchinskoy,  telling  him  he  had  now  twice  the  same  night  seen  an 
aged  man,  who  at  his  second  coming  told  him,  that  though  he  were  a  good 
prince  of  himself,  yet  for  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  his  inferior  minis 
ters,  his  empire  should  be  taken  from  him.  The  secretary  counselled  him 
to  embrace  true  religion,  affirming  that  for  lack  thereof  his  officers  were  so 
corrupt.  The  emperor  seemed  to  be  much  moved,  and  to  intend  what  was 
persuaded  him.  But  a  few  days  after,  the  other  secretary,  a  Russian,  came 
to  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  of  which  the  emperor  made  slight  at  first;  but 
he  after  bold  words  assaulted  him,  straight  seconded  by  other  conspirators, 
crying  liberty.  Gilbert,  with  many  of  the  guard,  oversuddenly  surprised, 
retreated  to  Coluga,  a  town  which  they  fortified  ;  most  of  the  other  stran 
gers  were  massacred,  except  the  English,  whose  mediation  saved  also 
Buchinskoy.  Shusky,  who  succeeded  him,  reports  in  a  letter  to  king  James 
otherwise  of  him  ;  that  his  right  name  was  Gryshca  the  son  of  Boughdan  ; 
that  to  escape  punishment  for  villanies  done,  he  turned  friar,  and  fell  at  last 
to  the  black  art ;  and  fearing  that  the  metropolitan  intended  therefore  to  im 
prison  him,  fled  into  Lettow ;  where  by  counsel  of  Sigismund  the  Poland 
king,  he  began  to  call  himself  Demetry  of  Onglitts ;  and  by  many  libels 
and  spies  privily  sent  into  Mosco,  gave  out  the  same ;  that  many  letters 
and  messengers  thereupon  were  sent  from  Boris  into  Poland,  and  from  the 
patriarch,  to  acquaint  him  who  the  runagate  was:  but  the  Polanders  giving 
them  no  credit,  furnished  him  the  more  with  arms  and  money,  notwith 
standing  the  league  ;  and  sent  the  palatine  Sandamersko  and  other  lords  to 
accompany  him  into  Russia,  gaining  also  a  prince  of  the  Grim  Tartars  to 
his  aid  ;  that  the  army  of  Boris,  hearing  of  his  sudden  death,  yielded  to  this 
Gryshca,  who,  taking  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Sandamersko,  attempted  to  root 
out  the  Russian  clergy,  and  to  bring  in  the  Romish  religion,  for  which  pur 
pose  many  Jesuits  came  along  with  him.  Whereupon  Shusky  with  the  no 
bles  and  metropolitans,  conspiring  against  him,  in  half  a  year  gathered  all 
the  forces  of  Moscovia,  and  surprising  him,  found  in  writing  under  his  own 
hand  all  these  his  intentions ;  letters  also  from  the  pope  and  cardinals  to 
the  same  effect,  not  only  to  set  up  the  religion  of  Rome,  but  to  force  it  upon 
all,  with  death  to  them  that  refused. 

Vasily  Evanowich  Shusky,*  after  the  slaughter  of  Demetry  or  Gryshca, 
was  elected  emperor,  having  not  long  before  been  at  the  block  for  report 
ing  to  have  seen  the  true  Demetrius  dead  and  buried  ;  but  Gryshca  not 
only  recalled  him,  but  advanced  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  own  ruin. 
He  was  then  about  the  age  of  fifty;  nobly  descended,  never  married,  of 
great  wisdom  reputed,  a  favourer  of  the  English  ;  for  he  saved  them  from 
rifling  in  the  former  tumults.  Some  sayf  he  modestly  refused  the  crown, 
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till  by  lot  four  times  together  it  fell  to  him ;  yet  after  that,  growing  jealous 
of  his  title,  removed  by  poison  and  other  means  all  the  nobles,  that  were 
like  to  stand  his  rivals ;  and  is  said  to  have  consulted  with  witches  of  the 
Samoeds,  Lappians,  and  Tartarians,  about  the  same  fears ;  and  being 
warned  of  one  Michalowich,  to  have  put  to  death  three  of  that  name,  yet  a 
fourth  was  reserved  by  fate  to  succeed  him,  being  then  a  youth  attendant 
in  the  court,  one  of  those  that  held  the  golden  axes,  and  least  suspected. 
But  before  that  time  he  also  was  supplanted  by  another  reviving  Demetrius 
brought  in  by  the  Poles ;  whose  counterfeited  hand,  and  strange  relating  of 
privatest  circumstances,  had  almost  deceived  Gilbert  himself,  had  not  their 
persons  been  utterly  unlike  ;  but  Gryshca's  wife  so  far  believed  him  for  her 
husband,  as  to  receive  him  to  her  bed.  Shusky,  besieged  in  his  castle  of 
Mosco,  was  adventurously  supplied  with  some  powder  and  ammunition  by 
the  English  ;  and  with  two  thousand  French,  English  and  Scots,  with  other 
forces  from  Charles  king  of  Sweden.  The  English,*  after  many  miseries 
of  cold  and  hunger,  and  assaults  by  the  way,  deserted  by  the  French, 
yielded  most  of  them  to  the  Pole  near  Smolensko,  and  served  him  against 
the  Russ.f  Meanwhile  this  second  Demetrius,  being  now  rejected  by  the 
Poles,  with  those  Russians  that  sided  with  him,  laid  siege  to  Mosco ;  Zol- 
kiewsky,  for  Sigismund  king  of  Poland,  beleaguers  on  the  other  side  with 
forty  thousand  men ;  whereof  fifteen  hundred  English,  Scotch,  and  French. 
Shusky,  despairing  success,  betakes  him  to  a  monastery ;  but  with  the  city 
is  yielded  to  the  Pole ;  who  turns  now  his  force  against  the  counterfeit  De 
metrius  ;  he  seeking  to  fly  is  by  a  Tartar  slain  in  his  camp.  Smolenkso 
held  out  a  siege  of  two  years,  then  surrendered.  Shusky  the  emperor  car 
ried  away  into  Poland,  there  ended  miserably  in  prison.  But  before  his 
departure  out  of  Muscovy,  the  Polanders  in  his  name  sending  for  the  chief 
nobility  as  to  a  last  farewell,  cause  them  to  be  entertained  in  a  secret  place 
and  there  dispatched :  by  this  means  the  easier  to  subdue  the  people.  Yet 
the  Poles  were  starved  at  length  out  of  those  places  in  Mosco,  which  they 
had  fortified.  Wherein  the  Russians,  who  besieged  them,  found,  as  is  re 
ported,  sixty  barrels  of  man's  flesh  powdered,  being  the  bodies  of  such  as 
died  among  them,  or  were  slain  in  fight. 

After  which  the  empire  of  Russia  broke  to  pieces,!  the  Prey  °f  such  as 
could  catch,  every  one  naming  himself,  and  striving  to  be  accounted,  that 
Demetrius  of  Ouglitts.  Some  chose  Uladislaus  King  Sigismund's  son,  but 
he  not  accepting,  they  fell  to  a  popular  government ;  killing  all  the  nobles 
under  pretence  of  favouring  the  Poles.  Some  overtures  of  receiving  them 
were  made,  as  some  say,  to  King  James,  and  Sir  John  Meric  and  Sir  Wil 
liam  Russell  employed  therein.  Thus  Russia  remaining  in  this  confusion, 
it  happened  that  a  mean  man,  a  butcher,  dwelling  in  the  north  about  Duina, 
inveighing  against  the  baseness  of  their  nobility,^  and  the  corruption  of  of 
ficers,  uttered  words,  that  if  they  would  but  choose  a  faithful  treasurer  to 
pay  well  the  soldiers,  and  a  good  general,  (naming  one  Pozarsky,  a  poor 
gentleman,  who  after  good  service  done,  lived  not  far  off  retired  and  ne 
glected,)  that  then  he  doubted  not  to  drive  out  the  Poles.  The  people  as 
sent,  and  choose  that  general ;  the  butcher  they  make  their  treasurer ;  who 
both  so  well  discharged  their  places,  that  with  an  army  soon  gathered  they 
raise  the  siege  of  Mosco,  which  the  Polanders  had  renewed  ;  and  with  Bo 
ris  Licin,  another  great  soldier  of  that  country,  fall  into  consultation  about 
the  choice  of  an  emperor,  and  choose  at  last  Michalowich,  or  Michael 
Pheodorowich,  the  fatal  youth,  whose  name  Shusky  so  feared. 
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Michael  Pheodorowich*  thus  elected  by  the  valour  of  Pozarsky  and  Boris 
Licin,  made  them  both  generals  of  his  forces,  joining  with  them  another 
great  commander  of  the  Cossacks,  whose  aid  had  much  befriended  him  ; 
the  butcher  also  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state.  Finally,  a  peace  was 
made  up  between  the  Russians  and  the  Poles ;  and  that  partly  by  the  me 
diation  of  King  James. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  first  discovery  of  Russia  by  the  north-east,  1553,  with  the  English  em 
bassies,  and  entertainments  at  thai  court,  until  the  year  1604. 

THE  discovery  of  Russia  by  the  northern  ocean,f  made  first,  of  any  na 
tion  that  we  know,  by  Englishmen,  might  have  seemed  an  enterprise  almost 
heroic ;  if  any  higher  end  than  the  excessive  love  of  gain  and  traffic  had 
animated  the  design.  Nevertheless,  that  in  regard  that  many  things  not 
unprofitable  to  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  other  observations,  are  hereby 
come  to  light,  as  good  events  ofttimes  arise  from  evil  occasions,  it  will  not 
be  the  worst  labour  to  relate  briefly  the  beginning  and  prosecution  of  this 
adventurous  voyage  ;  until  it  became  at  last  a  familiar  passage. 

When  our  merchants  perceived  the  commodities  of  England  to  be  in 
small  request  abroad,  and  foreign  merchandise  to  grow  higher  in  esteem 
and  value  than  before,  they  began  to  think  with  themselves  how  this  might 
be  remedied.  And  seeing  how  the  Spaniards  and  Portugals  had  increased 
their  wealth  by  discovery  of  new  trades  and  countries,  they  resolved  upon 
some  new  and  strange  navigation.  At  the  same  time  Sebastian  Chabota, 
a  man  for  the  knowledge  of  sea  affairs  much  renowned  in  those  days,  hap 
pened  to  be  in  London.  With  him  first  they  consult;  and  by  his  advice 
conclude  to  furnish  out  three  ships  for  the  search  and  discovery  of  the 
northern  parts.  And  having  heard  that  a  certain  worm  is  bred  in  that 
ocean,  which  many  times  eateth  through  the  strongest  oak,  they  contrive  to 
cover  some  part  of  the  keel  of  those  ships  with  thin  sheets  of  lead  ;  and  vic 
tual  them  for  eighteen  months;  allowing  equally  to  their  journey,  their  stay, 
and  their  return.  Arms  also  they  provide,  and  store  of  munition,  with  suf 
ficient  captains  and  governors  for  so  great  an  enterprise.  To  which  among 
many,  and  some  void  of  experience,  that  offered  themselves,  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  a  valiant  gentleman,  earnestly  requested  to  have  the  charge. 
Of  whom  before  all  others  both  for  his  goodly  personage,  and  singular  skill 
in  the  services  of  war,  they  made  choice  to  be  admiral ;  and  of  Richard 
Chancelor,  a  man  greatly  esteemed  for  his  skill,  to  be  chief  pilot.  This 
man  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Henry  Sidney,  afterwards  deputy  of  Irelano, 
who  coming  where  the  adventurers  were  gathered  together,  though  then  a 
young  man,  with  a  grave  and  elegant  speech  commended  Chancelor  unto 
them. 

After  this,  they  omitted  no  inquiry  after  any  person,  that  might  inform 
them  concerning  those  north-easterly  parts,  to  which  the  voyage  tended ; 
and  two  Tartarians  then  of  the  king's  stable  were  sent  for ;  but  they  were 
able  to  answer  nothing  to  purpose.  So  after  much  debate  it  was  con 
cluded,  that  by  the  twentieth  of  May  the  ships  should  depart.  Being  come 
near  Greenwich,  where  the  court  then  lay,  presently  the  courtiers  came 

*  Post  Christ.  1613.  f  Hac.  vol.  i.  243,  234. 
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running  out,  the  privy  council  at  the  windows,  the  rest  on  the  towers  and 
battlements.  The  mariners  all  apparelled  in  watchet,  or  skycoloured  cloth, 
discharge  their  ordnance ;  the  noise  whereof,  and  of  the  people  shouting, 
is  answered  from  the  hills  and  waters  with  as  loud  an  echo.  Only  the 
good  King  Edward  then  sick  beheld  not  this  sight,  but  died  soon  after. 
From  hence  putting  into  Harwich,  they  staid  long  and  lost  much  time.  At 
length  passing  by  Shetland,  they  kenned  a  far  off  JEgelands,  being  an  in 
numerable  sort  of  islands  called  Rost  Islands  in  sixty- six  degrees.  Thence 
to  Lofoot  in  sixty-eight,  to  Seinam  in  seventy  degrees;  these  islands  belong 
all  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  Whence  departing  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
set  out  his  flag,  by  which  he  called  together  the  chief  men  of  his  other 
ships  to  counsel ;  where  they  cbnclude,  in  case  they  happened  to  be  scat 
tered  by  tempest,  that  Wardhouse,  a  noted  haven  in  Finmark,  be  the  ap 
pointed  place  of  their  meeting.  The  very  same  day  afternoon  so  great  a 
tempest  arose,  that  the  ships  were  some  driven  one  way,  some  another,  in 
great  peril.  The  general  with  his  loudest  voice  called  to  Chancelor  not  to 
be  far  from  him  ;  but  in  vain,  for  the  admiral  sailing  much  better  than  his 
ship,  and  bearing  all  her  sails,  was  carried  with  great  swiftness  soon  out 
of  sight;  but  before  that,  the  ship-boat,  striking  against  her  ship,  was  over 
whelmed  in  view  of  the  Bonaventure,  whereof  Chancelor  was  captain. 
The  third  ship  also  in  the  same  storm  was  lost.*  But  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
escaping  that  storm,  and  wandering  on  those  desolate  seas  till  the  eighteenth 
of  September,  put  into  a  haven  where  they  had  weather  as  in  the  depth  of 
winter ;  and  there  determining  to  abide  till  spring,  sent  out  three  men 
south-west  to  find  inhabitants ;  who  journied  three  days,  but  found  none  ; 
then  other  three  went  westward  four  days  journey,  and  lastly  three  south 
east  three  days ;  but  they  all  returning  without  news  of  people,  or  any  sign 
of  habitation,  Sir  Hugh  with  the  company  of  his  two  ships  abode  there  till 
January,  as  appears  by  a  will  since  found  in  one  of  the  ships ;  but  then 
perished  all  with  cold.  This  river  or  haven  was  Arzina  in  Lapland,  near 
to  Kegor,|  where  they  were  found  dead  the  year  after  by  certain  Russian 
fishermen.  Whereof  the  English  agent  at  Mosco  having  notice,  sent  and 
recovered  the  ships  with  the  dead  bodies  and  most  of  the  goods,  and  sent 
them  for  England  ;  but  the  ships  being  unstaunch,  as  is  supposed,  by  their 
two  years  wintering  in  Lapland,  sunk  by  the  way  with  their  dead,  and 
them  also  that  brought  them.  But  now  Chancelor,  with  his  ship  and  com 
pany  thus  left,  shaped  his  course  to  Wardhouse,  the  place  agreed  on  to 
expect  the  rest ;  where  having  staid  seven  days  without  tidings  of  them,  he 
resolves  at  length  to  hold  on  his  voyage ;  and  sailed  so  far  till  he  found  no 
night,  but  continual  day  and  sun  clearly  shining  on  that  huge  and  vast  sea 
for  certain  days.  At  length  they  enter  into  a  great  bay,  named,  as  they 
knew  after,  from  St.  Nicholas ;  and  spying  a  fisherboat,  made  after  him  to 
know  what  people  they  were.  The  fishermen  amazed  with  the  greatness 
of  his  ship,  to  them  a  strange  and  new  sight,  sought  to  fly ;  but  overtaken, 
in  great  fear  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  offer  to  kiss  his  feet ;  but  he 
raising  them  up  with  all  signs  and  gestures  of  courtesy,  sought  to  win  their 
friendship.  They  no  sooner  dismissed,  but  spread  abroad  the  arrival  of  a 
strange  nation,  whose  humanity  they  spake  of  with  great  affection ;  where 
upon  the  people  running  together,  with  like  return  of  all  courteous  usage 
receive  them  ;  offering  them  victuals  freely,  nor  refusing  to  traffic,  but  for 
a  loyal  custom  which  bound  them  from  that,  without  first  the  consent  had 
of  their  king.  After  mutual  demands  of  each  other's  nation,  they  found 

*  Hac.  235.  t  Ibid.  464. 
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themselves  to  be  in  Russia,  where  Juan  Vasiliwich  at  that  time  reigned 
emperor.  To  whom  privily  the  governor  of  that  place  sending  notice  of 
the  strange  guests  that  were  arrived,  held  in  the  mean  while  our  men  in 
what  suspense  he  could.  The  emperor  well  pleased  with  so  unexpected  a 
message,  invites  them  to  his  court,  offering  them  post  horses  at  his  own 
charge,  or  if  the  journey  seemed  over  long,  that  they  might  freely  traffic 
where  they  were.  But  ere  this  messenger  could  return,  having  lost  his 
way,  the  Muscovites  themselves  loath  that  our  men  should  depart,  which 
they  made  show  to  do,  furnished  them  with  guides  and  other  conveniences, 
to  bring  them  to  their  king's  presence.  Chancelor  had  now  gone  more 
than  half  his  journey,  when  the  sledman  sent  to  court  meets  him  on  the 
way;  delivers  him  the  emperor's  letters;  wThich  when  the  Russes  under 
stood,  so  willing  they  were  to  obey  the  contents  thereof,  that  they  quarrelled 
and  strove  who  should  have  the  preferment  to  put  his  horses  "to  the  sled. 
So  after  a  long  and  troublesome  journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  he  arrived 
at  Mosco.  After  he  had  remained  in  the  city  about  twelve  days,  a  messen 
ger  was  sent  to  bring  them  to  the  king's  house.  Being  entered  within  the 
court  gates,  and  brought  into  an  outward  chamber,  they  beheld  there  a 
very  honourable  company  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  sitting  all  apparelled 
in  cloth  of  gold  down  to  their  ancles :  next  conducted  to  the  chamber  of 
presence,  there  sat  the  emperor  on  a  lofty  and  very  royal  throne  ;  on  his 
head  a  diadem  of  gold,  his  robe  all  of  goldsmith's  work,  in  his  hand  a 
chrystal  sceptre  garnished  and  beset  with  precious  stones ;  no  less  was  his 
countenance  full  of  majesty.  Beside  him  stood  his  chief  secretary  ;  on  his 
other  side  the  great  commander  of  silence,  both  in  cloth  of  gold ;  then  sat 
his  council  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  round  about  on  high  seats,  clad  all  as 
richly.  Chancelor,  nothing  abashed,  made  his  obeisance  to  the  emperor 
after  the  English  manner.  The  emperor  having  taken  and  read  his  letters, 
after  some  inquiry  of  King  Edward's  health,  invited  them  to  dinner,  and 
till  then  dismissed  them.  But  before  dismission  the  secretary  presented 
their  present  bareheaded  ;  till  which  time  they  were  all  covered  ;  and  be 
fore  admittance  our  men  had  charge  not  to  speak,  but  wrhen  the  emperor 
demanded  aught.  Having  sat  two  hours  in  the  secretary's  chamber,  they 
were  at  length  called  in  to  dinner ;  where  the  emperor  was  set  at  table,  now 
in  a  robe  of  silver,  and  another  crowrn  on  his  head.  This  place  wras  called 
the  golden  palace,  but  without  cause,  for  the  Englishmen  had  seen  many 
fairer ;  round  about  the  room,  but  at  a  distance,  were  other  long  tables ;  in 
the  midst  a  cupboard  of  huge  and  massy  goblets,  and  other  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver ;  among  the  rest  four  great  flaggons  nigh  two  yards  high,  wrought 
in  the  top  with  devices  of  towers  and  dragons'  heads.  The  guests  ascended 
to  their  tables  by  three  steps ;  all  apparelled  in  linen,  and  that  lined  with 
rich  furs.  The  messes  came  in  without  order,  but  all  in  chargers  of  gold, 
both  to  the  emperor,  and  to  the  rest  that  dined  there,  which  were  two  hun 
dred  persons ;  on  every  board  also  were  set  cups  of  gold  without  number. 
The  servitors,  one  hundred  and  forty,  were  likewise  arrayed  in  gold,  and 
waited  with  caps  on  their  heads.  They  that  are  in  high  favour  sit  on  the 
same  bench  with  the  emperor,  but  far  off.  Before  meat  came  in,  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  kings,  he  sent  to  every  guest  a  slice  of  bread ;  whom 
the  officer  naming,  saith  thus,  John  Basiliwich,  emperor  of  Russ,  &c.,  doth 
reward  thee  with  bread,  at  which  words  all  men  stand  up.  Then  were 
swans  in  several  pieces  served  in,  each  piece  in  a  several  dish,  which  the 
great  duke  sends  about  as  the  bread,  and  so  likewise  the  drink.  In  dinner 
time  he  twice  changed  his  crown,  his  waiters  thrice  their  apparel ;  to  whom 
the  emperor  in  like  manner  gives  both  bread  and  drink  with  his  own  hands; 
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which  they  say  is  done  to  the  intent  that  he  may  perfectly  know  his  own 
household ;  and  indeed  when  dinner  was  done,  he  called  his  nobles  every 
one  before  him  by  name ;  and  by  this  time  candles  were  brought  in,  for  it 
grew  dark;  and  the  English  departed  to  their  lodgings  from  dinner,  an  hour 
within  night. 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,*  Chancelor  made  another  voy 
age  to  this  place  with  letters  from  Queen  Mary ;  had  a  house  in  Mosco,  and 
diet  appointed  him  ;  and  was  soon  admitted  to  the  emperor's  presence  in  a 
large  room  spread  with  carpets ;  at  his  entering  and  salutation  all  stood  up, 
the  emperor  only  sitting,  except  when  the  queen's  name  was  read  or  spoken, 
for  then  he  himself  would  rise  :  at  dinner  he  sat  bareheaded  ;  his  crown  and 
rich  cap  standing  on  a  pinnacle  by.  Chancelor  returning  for  England,! 
Osep  Napea,  governor  of  Wologda,  came  in  his  ship  embassador  from  the 
Russe  ;  but  suffering  shipwreck  in  Pettislego,  a  bay  in  Scotland,  Chancelor, 
who  took  more  care  to  save  the  embassador  than  himself,  was  drowned, 
the  ship  rifled,  and  most  of  her  lading  made  booty  by  the  people  there 
about. 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven, J  Osep  Napea  returned  into 
his  country  with  Anthony  Jenkinson,  who  had  the  command  of  four  tall 
ships.  He  reports  of  a  whirlpool  between  the  Rost  Islands  and  Lofoot 
called  Maelstrand ;  which  from  half  ebb  to  half  flood  is  heard  to  make  so 
terrible  a  noise,  as  shakes  the  door-rings  of  houses  in  those  islands  ten  miles 
off;  whales  that  come  within  the  current  thereof,  make  a  pitiful  cry ;  trees 
carried  in  and  cast  out  again  have  the  ends  and  boughs  of  them  so  beaten, 
as  they  seem  like  the  stalks  of  bruised  hemp.  About  Zeinam  they  saw 
many  whales  very  monstrous,  hard  by  their  ships ;  whereof  some  by  esti 
mation  sixty  foot  long ;  they  roared  hideously,  it  being  then  the  time  of 
their  engendering.  At  Wardhouse,  he  saith,  the  cattle  are  fed  with  fish. 
Coming  to  Mosco,  he  found  the  emperor  sitting  aloft  in  a  chair  of  state, 
richly  crowned,  a  staff*  of  gold  in  his  hand  wrought  with  costly  stone.  Dis 
tant  from  him  sat  his  brother,  and  a  youth  the  emperor's  son  of  Casan,  whom 
the  Russe  had  conquered ;  there  dined  with  him  diverse  embassadors, 
Christian  and  heathen,  diversely  apparelled :  his  brother  with  some  of  the 
chief  nobles  sat  with  him  at  table  :  the  guests  were  in  all  six  hundred.  In 
dinner-time  came  in  six  musicians ;  and  standing  in  the  midst,  sung  three 
several  times,  but  with  little  or  no  delight  to  our  men  ;  there  dined  at  the 
same  time  in  other  halls  two  thousand  Tartars,  who  came  to  serve  the  duke 
in  his  wars.  The  English  were  set  at  a  small  table  by  themselves,  direct 
before  the  emperor ;  who  sent  them  diverse  bowls  of  wine  and  meath,  and 
many  dishes  from  his  own  hand :  the  messes  were  but  mean,  but  the  change 
of  wines  and  several  meaths  were  wonderful.  As  oft  as  they  dined  with  the 
emperor,  he  sent  for  them  in  the  morning,  and  invited  them  with  his  own 
mouth.  On  Christmas  day  being  invited, §  they  had  for  other  provision  as 
before,  but  for  store  of  gold  and  silver  plate  excessive  ;  among  which  were 
twelve  barrels  of  silver,  hooped  with  fine  gold,  containing  twelve  gallons 
apiece. 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty  was  the  first  English  traffic  to  the 
Narve  in  Livonia,  till  then  concealed  by  Danskers  and  Lubeckers. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  same  Anthony  Jenkinson  made 
another  voyage  to  Mosco  ;  and  arrived  while  the  emperor  was  celebrating 
his  marriage  with  a  Circassian  lady ;  during  which  time  the  city  gates  for 
three  days  were  kept  shut ;  and  all  men  whatsoever  straitly  commanded  to 
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keep  within  their  houses ;  except  some  of  his  household  ;  the  cause  whereof 
is  not  known. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  He  made  again  the  same  voyage  ;* 
which  now  men  usually  made  in  a  month  from  London  to  St.  Nicholas  with 
good  winds,  being  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  Thomas  Randolf,  Esq.,  went  embas- 
sador  to  Muscovy, f  from  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  in  his  passage  by  sea  met 
nothing  remarkable  save  great  store  of  whales,  whom  they  might  see 
engendering  together,  and  the  spermaceti  swimming  on  the  water.  At 
Colmogro  he  was  met  by  a  gentleman  from  the  emperor,  at  whose  charge 
he  was  conducted  to  Mosco  :  but  met  there  by  no  man :  not  so  much  as  the 
English  ;  lodged  in  a  fair  house  built  for  embassadors  ;  but  there  confined 
upon  some  suspicion  which  the  emperor  had  conceived ;  sent  for  at  length 
after  seventeen  weeks'  delay,  was  fain  to  ride  thither  on  a  borrowed  horse, 
his  men  on  foot.  In  a  chamber  before  the  presence  were  sitting  about 
three  hundred  persons,  all  in  rich  robes  taken  out  of  the  emperor's  ward 
robe  for  that  day  ;  they  sat  on  three  ranks  of  benches,  rather  for  show  than 
that  the  persons  were  of  honour ;  being  merchants,  and  other  mean  inhabi 
tants.  The  embassador  saluted  them,  but  by  them  unsaluted  passed  on 
with  his  head  covered.  At  the  presence  door  being  received  by  two  which 
had  been  his  guardians,  and  brought  into  the  midst,  he  was  there  willed  to 
stand  still,  and  speak  his  message  from  the  queen  ;  at  whose  name  the  em 
peror  stood  up,  and  demanded  her  health :  then  giving  the  embassador  his 
hand  to  kiss,  fell  to  many  questions.  The  present  being  delivered,  which 
was  a  great  silver  bowl  curiously  graven,  the  emperor  told  him,  he  dined 
not  that  day  openly  because  of  great  affairs ;  but,  saith  he,  I  will  send  thee 
my  dinner,  and  augment  thy  allowance.  And  so  dismissing  him,  sent  a 
duke  richly  apparelled  soon  after  to  his  lodging,  with  fifty  persons,  each 
of  them  carrying  meat  in  silver  dishes  covered  ;  which  himself  delivered 
into  the  embassador's  own  hands,  tasting  first  of  every  dish,  and  every  sort 
of  drink ;  that  done,  set  him  down  with  his  company,  took  part,  and  went 
not  thence  unrewarded.  The  emperor  sent  back  with  this  embassador 
another  of  his  own  called  Andrew  Savin. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.  Jenkinson  made  a  third  voyage  ;  but 
was  staid  long  at  Colmogro  by  reason  of  the  plague  in  those  parts  ;  at  length 
had  audience  where  the  court  then  was,  near  to  Pereslave ;  to  which  place 
the  emperor  was  returned  from  his  Swedish  war  with  ill  success:  and  Mosco 
the  same  year  had  been  wholly  burnt  by  the  Grim  :  in  it  the  English  house, 
and  diverse  English  were  smothered  in  the  cellars,  multitudes  of  people  in 
the  city  perished,  all  that  were  young  led  captive  with  exceeding  spoil. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-three.  Juan  BasiliwichJ  having  the  year 
before  sent  his  embassador  Pheodor  Andrewich  about  matters. of  commerce, 
the  queen  made  choice  of  Sir  Jerom  Bowes,  one  of  her  household,  to  go  into 
Russia ;  who  being  attended  with  more  than  forty  persons,  and  accompanied 
with  the  Russe  returning  home,  arrived  at  St.  Nicholos.  The  Dutch  by 
this  time  had  intruded  into  the  Muscovy  trade,  which  by  privilege  long 
before  had  been  granted  solely  to  the  English  ;  and  had  corrupted  to  their 
side  Shalkan  the  chancellor,  with  others  of  the  great  ones ;  who  so  wrought, 
that  a  creature  of  their  own  was  sent  to  meet  Sir  Jerom  at  Colmogro,  and 
to  offer  him  occasions  of  dislike :  until  at  Vologda  he  was  received  by 
another  from  the  emperor;  and  at  Heraslave  by  a  duke  well  accompanied, 
who  presented  him  with  a  coach  and  ten  geldings.  Two  miles  from  Mosco 
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met  him  four  gentlemen  with  two  hundred  horse,  who,  after  short  salutation, 
told  him  what  they  had  to  say  from  the  emperor,  willing  him  to  alight, 
which  the  ambassador  soon  refused,  unless  they  also  lighted ;  whereon  they 
stood  long  debating;  at  length  agreed,  great  dispute  followed,  whose  foot 
should  first  touch  the  ground.  Their  message  delivered,  and  then  em 
bracing,  they  conducted  the  embassador  to  a  house  at  Mosco,  built  for  him 
purposely.  At  his  going  to  court,  he  and  his  followers  honourably  mounted 
and  apparelled,  the  emperor's  guard  were  set  on  either  side  all  the  way 
about  six  thousand  shot.  At  the  court  gate  met  him  four  noblemen  in  cloth 
of  gold,  and  rich  fur  caps,  embroidered  with  pearl  and  stone ;  then  four 
others  of  greater  degree,  in  which  passage  there  stood  along  the  walls,  and 
sat  on  benches,  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  in  coloured  satins  and  gold. 
At  the  presence  door  met  him  the  chief  herald,  and  with  him  all  the  great  offi 
cers  of  court,  who  brought  him  where  the  emperor  sat :  there  were  set  by  him 
three  crowns  of  Muscovy,  Cazan,  and  Astracan :  on  each  side  stood  two 
young  noblemen,  costly  apparelled  in  white,  each  of  them  had  a  broad  axe 
on  his  shoulder ;  on  the  benches  round  sat  above  an  hundred  noblemen. 
Having  given  the  embassador  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  inquired  of  the  queen's 
health,  he  willed  him  to  go  sit  in  the  place  provided  for  him,  nigh  ten  paces 
distant ;  from  thence  to  send  him  the  queen's  letters  and  present.  Which 
the  embassador  thinking  not  reasonable  stepped  forward  ;  but  the  chancellor 
meeting  him,  would  have  taken  his  letters ;  to  whom  the  embassador  said, 
that  the  queen  had  directed  no  letters  to  him  ;  and  so  went  on  and  deli 
vered  them  to  the  emperor's  own  hands ;  and  after  a  short  withdrawing  into 
the  council-chamber,  where  he  had  conference  with  some  of  the  council, 
he  was  called  in  to  dinner :  about  the  midst  whereof,  the  emperor  standing 
up,  drank  a  deep  carouse  to  the  queen's  health,  and  sent  to  the  embassador 
a  great  bowl  of  Rhenish  wine  to  pledge  him.  But  at  several  times  being 
called  for  to  treat  about  affairs,  and  not  yielding  aught  beyond  his  commis 
sion,  the  emperor  not  wont  to  be  gainsaid,  one  day  especially  broke  into 
passion,  and  with  a  stern  countenance  told  him,  he  did  not  reckon  the 
queen  to  be  his  fellow ;  for  there  are,  quoth  he,  her  betters.  The  embas 
sador  not  holding  it  his  part,  whatever  danger  might  ensue,  to  hear  any 
derogate  from  the  majesty  of  his  prince,  with  like  courage  and  countenance 
told  him  that  the  queen  was  equal  to  any  in  Christendom,  who  thought 
himself  greatest ;  and  wanted  not  means  to  offend  her  enemies  whomsoever. 
Yea,  quoth  he,  what  sayest  thou  of  the  French  and  Spanish  kings?  I  hold 
her,  quoth  the  embassador,  equal  to  either.  Then  what  to  the  German 
emperor  ?  Her  father,  quoth  he,  had  the  emperor  in  his  pay.  This  answer 
misliked  the  duke  so  far,  as  that  he  told  him,  were  he  not  an  embassador,  he 
would  throw  him  out  of  doors.  You  may,  said  the  embassador,  do  your 
will,  for  I  am  now  fast  in  your  country;  but  the  queen,  I  doubt  not,  will 
know  how  to  be7  revenged  of  any  injury  offered  to  her  embassador.  Whereat 
the  emperor  in  great  sudden  bid  him  get  home ;  and  he  with  no  more  reve 
rence  than  such  usage  required,  saluted  the  emperor,  and  went  his  way. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Muscovite,  soon  as  his  mood  left  him,  spake  to 
them  that  stood  by  many  praises  of  the  embassador,  wishing  he  had  such  a 
servant,  and  presently  after  sent  his  chief  secretary  to  tell  him,  that  what 
ever  had  passed  in  words,  yet  for  his  great  respect  to  the  queen,  he  would 
shortly  after  dispatch  him  with  honour  and  full  contentment,  and  in  the 
mean  while  he  much  enlarged  his  entertainment.  He  also  desired,  that 
the  points  of  our  religion  might  be  set  down,  and  caused  them  to  be  read 
to  his  nobility  with  much  approbation.  And  as  the  year  before  he  had 
sought  in  marriage  the  lady  Mary  Hastings,  which  took  not  effect,  the  lady 
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and  her  friends  excusing  it,  he  now  again  renewed  the  motion  to  take  to 
wife  some  one  of  the  queen's  kinswomen,  either  by  sending  an  embassage  or 
going  himself  with  his  treasure  into  England.  Now  happy  was  that  noble 
man,  whom  Sir  Jerom  Bowes  in  public  favoured  ;  unhappy  they  who  had 
opposed  him :  for  the  emperor  had  beaten  Shalkan  the  chancellor  very 
grievously  for  that  cause,  and  threatened  not  to  leave  one  of  his  race  alive. 
But  the  emperor  dying  soon  after  of  a  surfeit,  Shalkan,  to  whom  then  almost 
the  whole  government  was  committed,  caused  the  embassador  to  remain 
close  prisoner  in  his  house  nine  weeks.  Being  sent  for  at  length  to  have 
his  dispatch,  and  slightly  enough  conducted  to  the  council-chamber,  he  was 
told  by  Shalkan,  that  this  emperor  would  condescend  to  no  other  agree 
ments  than  were  between  his  father  and  the  queen  before  his  coming :  and 
so  disarming  both  him  and  his  company,  brought  them  to  the  emperor  with 
many  affronts  in  their  passage,  for  which  there  was  no  help  but  patience. 
The  emperor,  saying  but  over  what  the  chancellor  had  said  before,  offered 
him  a  letter  for  the  queen :  which  the  embassador,  knowing  it  contained 
nothing  to  the  purpose  of  his  embassy,  refused,  till  he  saw  his  danger  grow 
too  great ;  nor  was  he  suffered  to  reply,  or  have  his  interpreter.  Shalkan 
sent  him  word,  that  now  the  English  emperor  was  dead  ;  and  hastened  his 
departure,  but  with  so  many  disgraces  put  upon  him,  as  made  him  fear 
some  mischief  in  his  journey  to  the  sea :  having  only  one  mean  gentleman 
sent  with  him  to  be  his  convoy ;  he  commanded  the  English  merchants  in 
the  queen's  name  to  accompany  him,  but  such  was  his  danger,  that  they 
durst  not.  So  arming  himself  and  his  followers  in  the  best  wise  he  could, 
against  any  outrage,  he  at  length  recovered  the  shore  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Where  he  now  resolved  to  send  them  back  by  his  conduct  some  of  the  af 
fronts  which  he  had  received.  Ready  therefore  to  take  ship,  he  causes 
three  or  four  of  his  valiantest  and  discreetest  men  to  take  the  emperor's 
letter,  and  disgraceful  present,  and  to  deliver  it,  or  leave  it  at  the  lodging 
of  his  convoy,  which  they  safely  did ;  though  followed  with  a  great  tumult 
of  such  as  would  have  forced  them  to  take  it  back. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-four.  At  the  coronation  of  Pheodor  the  em 
peror,  Jerom  Horsey  being  then  agent  in  Russia,  and  called  for  to  court 
with  one  John  de  Wale,  a  merchant  of  the  Netherlands  and  a  subject  of 
Spain,  some  of  the  nobles  would  have  preferred  the  Fleming  before  the 
English.  But  to  that  our  agent  would  in  no  case  agree,  saying  he  would 
rather  have  his  legs  cut  off  by  the  knees,  than  bring  his  present  in  course 
after  a  subject  of  Spain.  The  emperor  and  prince  Boris  perceiving  the 
controversy,  gave  order  to  admit  Horsey  first :  who  was  dismissed  with 
large  promises,  and  seventy  messes  with  three  carts  of  several  meath  sent 
after  him. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher  went  embassador 
from  the  queen  to  Pheodor  then  emperor ;  whose  relations  being  judicious 
and  exact  are  best  read  entirely  by  themselves.  This  emperor,*  upon  re 
port  of  the  great  learning  of  John  Dee  the  mathematician,  invited  him  to 
Mosco,  with  offer  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  from  prince  Boris 
one  thousand  marks ;  to  have  his  provision  from  the  emperor's  table,  to  be 
honourably  received,  and  accounted  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  land. 
All  which  Dee  accepted  not. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  four.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  sent  em 
bassador  from  King  James  to  Boris  then  emperor ;  and  staid  some  days  at  a 
place  five  miles  from  Mosco,  till  he  was  honourable  received  into  the  city  ; 
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met  on  horseback  by  many  thousands  of  gentlemen  and  nobles  on  both 
sides  the  way;  where  the  embassador  alighting  from  his  coach,  and 
mounted  on  his  horse,  rode  with  his  trumpets  sounding  before  him  ;  till  a 
gentleman  of  the  emperor's  table  brought  him  a  gennet  gorgeously  trapped 
with  gold,  pearl,  and  stone,  especially  with  a  great  chain  of  plated  gold 
about  his  neck,  and  horses  richly  adorned  for  his  followers.  Then  came 
three  great  noblemen  with  an  interpreter  offering  a  speech ;  but  the  em 
bassador  deeming  it  to  be  ceremony,  with  a  brief  compliment  found  means 
to  put  it  by.  Thus  alighting  all,  they  saluted,  and  gave  hands  mutually. 
Those  three,  after  a  tedious  preamble  of  the  emperor's  title  thrice  repeateu, 
brought  a  several  compliment  of  three  words  a  piece,  as  namely,  the  first, 
To  know  how  the  king  did ;  the  next,  How  the  embassador ;  the  third. 
That  there  was  a  fair  house  provided  him.  Then  on  they  went  on  either 
hand  of  the  embassador,  and  about  six  thousand  gallants  behind  them,  still 
met  within  the  city  by  more  of  greater  quality  to  the  very  gate  of  his 
lodging:  where  fifty  gunners  were  his  daily  guard  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  prestaves,  or  gentlemen  assigned  to  have  the  care  of  his 
entertainment,  were  earnest  to  have  had  the  embassador's  speech  and  mes 
sage  given  them  in  writing,  that  the  interpreter,  as  they  pretended,  might 
the  better  translate  it ;  but  he  admonished  them  of  their  foolish  demand. 
On  the  day  of  his  audience,  other  gennets  were  sent  him  and  his  attendants 
to  ride  on,  and  two  white  palfreys  to  draw  a  rich  chariot,  which  was  par 
cel  of  the  present ;  the  rest  whereof  was  carried  by  his  followers  through  a 
lane  of  the  emperor's  guard ;  many  messengers  posting  up  and  down  the 
while,  till  they  came  through  the  great  castle,  to  the  uttermost  court  gate. 
There  met  by  a  great  duke,  they  were  brought  up  stairs  through  a  stone 
gallery,  where  stood  on  each  hand  many  in  fair  coats  of  Persian  stuff,  vel 
vet,  and  damask.  The  embassador  by  two  other  counsellors  being  led  into 
the  presence,  after  his  obeisance  done,  was  to  stay  and  hear  again  the  long 
title  repeated ;  then  the  particular  presents ;  and  so  delivered  as  much  of 
his  embassage  as  was  then  requisite.  After  which  the  emperor,  arising 
from  his  throne,  demanded  of  the  king's  health ;  so  did  the  young  prince. 
The  embassador  then  delivered  his  letters  into  the  emperor's  own  hand, 
though  the  chancellor  offered  to  have  taken  them.  He  bore  the  majesty 
of  a  mighty  emperor;  his  crown  and  sceptre  of  pure  gold,  a  collar  of  pearls 
about  his  neck,  his  garment  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  precious 
stone  and  gold.  On  his  right  side  stood  a  fair  globe  of  beaten  gold  on  a 
pyramis  with  a  cross  upon  it ;  to  which,  before  he  spake,  turning  a  little  he 
crossed  himself.  Not  much  less  in  splendour  on  another  throne  sate  the 
prince.  By  the  emperor  stood  two  noblemen  in  cloth  of  silver,  high  caps 
of  black  fur,  and  chains  of  gold  hanging  to  their  feet ;  on  their  shoulders 
two  poleaxes  of  gold ;  and  two  of  silver  by  the  prince ;  the  ground  was  all 
covered  with  arras  or  tapestry.  Dismissed,  and  brought  in  again  to  din 
ner,  they  saw  the  emperor  and  his  son  seated  in  state,  ready  to  dine  ;  each 
with  a  skull  of  pearl  on  their  bare  heads,  their  vestments  changed.  In  the 
midst  of  this  hall  seemed  to  stand  a  pillar  heaped  round  to  a  great  height 
with  massy  plate  curiously  wrought  with  beasts,  fishes,  and  fowl.  The 
emperor's  table  was  served  with  two  hundred  noblemen  in  coats  of  gold ; 
the  prince's  table  with  young  dukes  of  Cassan,  Astracan,  Siberia,  Tartaria, 
and  Circassia.  The  emperor  sent  from  his  table  to  the  embassador  thirty 
dishes  of  meat,  to  each  a  loaf  of  extraordinary  fine  bread.  Then  followed 
a  number  more  of  strange  and  rare  dishes  piled  up  by  half  dozens,  with 
boiled,  roast,  and  baked,  most  part  of  them  besauced  with  garlic  and 
onions.  In  midst  of  dinner  calling  the  embassador  up  to  him  he  drank  the 
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king's  health,  who  receiving  it  from  his  hand,  returned  to  his  place,  and  in 
the  same  cup,  being  of  fair  chrystal,  pledged  it  with  all  his  company.  After 
dinner  they  were  called  up  to  drink  of  excellent  and  strong  meath  from  the 
emperor's  hand  ;  of  which  when  many  did  but  sip,  he  urged  it  not ;  saying 
he  was  best  pleased  with  what  was  most  for  their  health.  Yet  after  that, 
the  same  day  he  sent  a  great  and  glorious  duke,  one  of  them  that  held  the 
golden  poleaxe,  with  his  retinue,  and  sundry  sorts  of  meath,  to  drink  mer 
rily  with  the  embassador,  which  some  of  the  English  did,  until  the  duke 
and  his  followers,  lightheaded,  but  well  rewarded  with  thirty  yards  of  cloth 
of  gold,  and  two  standing  cups,  departed.  At  second  audience  the  em 
bassador  had  like  reception  as  before :  and  being  dismissed,  had  dinner 
sent  after  him  with  three  hundred  several  dishes  offish,  it  being  Lent,  of 
such  strangeness,  greatness,  and  goodness,  as  scarce  would  be  credible  to 
report.  The  embassador  departing  was  brought  a  mile  out  of  the  city  with 
like  honour  as  he  was  first  met ;  where  lighting  from  the  emperor's  sled,  he 
took  him  to  his  coach,  made  fast  upon  a  sled ;  the  rest  to  their  sleds,  an 
easy  and  pleasant  passage. 


Names  of  the  Authors  from  whence 
these  Relations  have  been  taken; 
being  all  either  Eyewitnesses,  or 
immediate  Relaters  from  such  as 
were. 

The  journal  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby. 
Discourse  of  Richard  Chancelor. 
Another  of  Clement  Adams,   taken 

from  the  mouth  of  Chancelor. 
Notes  of  Richard  Johnson,  servant  of 

Chancelor. 

The  Protonotaries  Register. 
Two  Letters  of  Mr.  Henry  Lane. 
Several  voyages  of  Jenkinson. 
Southan  and  Sparks. 


The  journal  of  Randolf  the  embas 
sador. 

Another  of  Sir  Jerom  Bowes. 

The  coronation  of  Pheodor,  written 
by  Jerom  Horsey. 

Gourdon  of  Hull's  voyage  to  Pechora. 

The  voyage  of  William  Pursglove  to 
Pechora. 

Of  Josias  Logan. 

Hessel  Gerardus,  out  of  Purchas,  part 
3.  1.  3. 

Russian  relations  in  Purch.  797.  ibid. 
806.  ibid. 

The  embassage  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 

Papers  of  Mr.  Hackluit. 

Jansonius. 


A  DECLARATION 

OF 

LETTERS  PATENTS, 

FOR  THE  ELECTION  OF  THIS  PRESENT  KING  OF  POLAND, 
JOHN  THE  THIRD, 

ELECTED  ON  THE  22d  OF  MAY  LAST  PAST,  A.  D.  1674. 

CONTAINING  THE  REASONS  OF  THIS  ELECTION,  THE  GREAT  VIRTUES  AND 
MERITS  OF  THE  SAID  SERENE  ELECT,  HIS  EMINENT  SERVICES  IN  WAR, 
ESPECIALLY  IN  HIS  LAST  GREAT  VICTORY  AGAINST  THE  TURKS  AND  TAR 
TARS,  WHEREOF  MANY  PARTICULARS  ARE  HERE  RELATED,  NOT  PUBLISHED 
BEFORE. 

NOW  FAITHFULLY  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN  COPY. 


IN  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  Individual  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit. 

WE,  Andrew  Trezebicki,  bishop  of  Cracovia,  duke  of  Severia,  John 
Gembicki  of  Uladislau  and  Pomerania,  &c. ;  bishops  to  the  number  often. 

Stanislaus  Warszycki,  Castellan  of  Cracovia ;  Alexander  Michael  Lubo- 
mirski  of  Cracovia,  &c. ;  palatines  to  the  number  of  twenty-three. 

Christopherus  Grzymaltouski  of  Posnania,  Alexander  Gratus  de  Tarnow 
of  Sandimer;  castellans  to  the^number  of  twenty-four. 

Hiraleus  Polubinski,  high  marshal  of  the  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania, 
Christopherus  Pac,  high  chancellor  of  the  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania, 
senators  and  great  officers,  to  the  number  of  seventy-five. 

WE  declare  by  these  our  present  letters  unto  all  and  single  persons  whom 
it  may  concern :  our  commonwealth,  being  again  left  widowed  by  the  un 
seasonable  death  of  that  famous  Michael  late  king  of  Poland,  who,  having 
scarce  reigned  full  five  years,  on  the  tenth  day  of  November,  of  the  year 
last  past,  at  Leopolis,  changed  his  fading  crown  for  one  immortal ;  in  the 
sense  of  so  mournful  a  funeral  and  fresh  calamity,  yet  with  undaunted  cou 
rage,  mindful  of  herself  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  forebore  not  to  seek  reme 
dies,  that  the  world  may  understand  she  grows  in  the  midst  of  her  losses ; 
it  pleased  her  to  begin  her  counsels  of  preserving  her  country,  and  deliver 
ing  it  from  the  utmost  chances  of  an  interreign,  from  the  divine  Deity,  (as 
it  were  by  the  only  motion  of  whose  finger,  it  is  easy  that  kingdoms  be 
transferred  from  nation  to  nation,  and  kings  from  the  lowest  states  to 
thrones ;)  and  therefore  the  business  was  begun  according  to  our  country 
laws,  and  ancestors'  institution.  After  the  convocation  of  all  the  states  of 
the  kingdom  ended,  in  the  month  of  February,  at  Warsaw,  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  those  states,  on  the  day  decreed  for  the  election  the  twentieth 
of  April :  at  the  report  of  this  famous  act,  as  though  a  trumpet  had  been 
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sounded,  and  a  trophy  of  virtue  erected,  the  wishes  and  desires  of  foreign 
princes  came  forth  of  their  own  accord  into  the  field  of  the  Polonian  liberty, 
in  a  famous  strife  of  merits  and  goodwill  towards  the  commonwealth,  every 
one  bringing  their  ornaments,  advantages,  and  gifts  to  the  commonwealth : 
but  the  commonwealth  becoming  more  diligent  by  the  prodigal  ambition 
used  in  the  last  interreign,  and  factions,  and  disagreeings  of  minds,  nor 
careless  of  the  future,  considered  with  herself  whether  firm  or  doubtful 
things  were  promised,  and  whether  she  should  seem  from  the  present  state 
to  transfer  both  the  old  and  new  honours  of  Poland  into  the  possession  of 
strangers,  or  the  military  glory,  and  their  late  unheard  of  victory  over  the 
Turks,  and  blood  spilt  in  the  wrar,  upon  the  purple  of  some  unwarlike 
as  if  any  one  could  so  soon  put  on  the  love  of  the  country,  and  that 


prince 


Poland  was  not  so  much  an  enemy  to  her  own  nation  and  fame,  as  to  favour 
strangers  more  than  her  own  ;  and  valour  being  found  in  her,  should  suffer 
a  guest  of  new  power  to  wax  proud  in  her:  therefore  she  thenceforth  turned 
her  thoughts  upon  some  one  in  her  own  nation,  and  at  length  abolished  (as 
she  began  in  the  former  election)  that  reproach  cast  upon  her,  under  pre 
tence  of  a  secret  maxim,  "  That  none  can  be  elected  king  of  Poland  but 
such  as  are  born  out  of  Poland ;"  neither  did  she  seek  long  among  her 
citizens  whom  she  should  prefer  above  the  rest ;  (for  this  was  no  uncertain 
or  suspended  election,  there  was  no  place  for  delay ;)  for  although  in  the 
equality  of  our  nobles  many  might  be  elected,  yet  the  virtue  of  a  hero  ap 
peared  above  his  equals :  therefore  the  eyes  and  minds  of  all  men  were  wil 
lingly,  and  by  a  certain  divine  instinct,  turned  upon  the  high  mashal  of  the 
kingdom,  captain  of  the  army,  John  Sobietski.  The  admirable  virtue  of 
the  man,  the  high  power  of  marshal  in  the  court,  with  his  supreme  com 
mand  in  arms,  senatorial  honour,  with  his  civil  modesty,  the  extraordinary 
splendour  of  his  birth  and  fortune,  with  open  courtesy,  piety  towards  God, 
love  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  words  and  deeds ;  constancy,  faithfulness,  and 
clemency  towards  his  very  enemies,  and  what  noble  things  soever  can  be 
said  of  a  hero,  did  lay  such  golden  chains  on  the  minds  and  tongues  of  all, 
that  the  senate  and  people  of  Poland  and  of  the  great  dukedom  of  Lithua 
nia,  with  suffrages  and  agreeing  voices  nanied  and  chose  him  their  king ; 
not  with  his  seeking  or  precipitate  counsel,  but  with  mature  deliberations 
continued  and  extended  till  the  third  day. 

Certainly  it  conduced  much  for  the  honour  of  the  most  serene  elect,  the 
confirmation  of  a  free  election,  and  the  eternal  praise  of  the  people  electing, 
that  the  great  business  of  an  age  was  not  transacted  in  one  day,  or  in  the 
shadow  of  the  night,  or  by  one  casual  heat :  for  it  was  not  right  that  a 
hero  of  the  age  should  in  a  moment  of  time  (and  as  it  were  by  the  cast  of  a 
die)  be  made  a  king,  wheneas  antiquity  by  an  ancient  proverb  has  de 
livered,  "  that  Hercules  was  not  begot  in  one  night ;"  and  it  hath  taught, 
that  election  should  shine  openly  under  a  clear  sky,  in  the  open  light. 

The  most  serene  elect  took  it  modestly,  that  his  nomination  should  be 
deferred  till  the  third  day,  plainly  showing  to  endeavour,  lest  his  sudden 
facility  of  assent  being  suspected,  might  detract  from  their  judgment,  and 
the  world  might  be  enforced  to  believe  by  a  more  certain  argument,  that 
he  that  was  so  chosen  was  elected  without  his  own  ambition,  or  the  envy 
of  corrupted  liberty;  or  was  it  by  the  appointed  counsel  of  God,  that  this 
debate  continued  three  whole  days,  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  as  if  the 
Cotimian  victory  (begun  on  the  Saturday,  and  at  'length  on  the  third  day 
after  accomplished,  after  the  taking  of  the  Cotimian  castle)  had  been  a  lucky 
presage  of  his  royal  reward  ;  or,  as  if  with  an  auspicious  omen,  the  third 
day  of  election  had  alluded  to  the  regal  name  of  JOHN  the  Third. 
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The  famous  glory  of  war  paved  his  way  to  the  crown,  and  confirmed  the 
favour  of  suffrages  to  his  most  serene  elect.  He  the  first  of  all  the  Polo- 
mans  showed  that  the  Scythian  swiftness  (troublesome  heretofore  to  all  the 
monarchies  in  the  world)  might  be  repressed  by  a  standing  fight,  and  the 
terrible  main  battalion  of  the  Turk  might  be  broken  and  routed  at  one 
stroke.  That  we  may  pass  by  in  silence  the  ancient  rudiments  of  warfare, 
which  he  stoutly  and  gloriously  managed  under  the  conduct  and  authority 
of  another,  against  the  Swedes,  Moscovites,  Borussians,  Transylvanians, 
and  Cossacks :  though  about  sixty  cities  taken  by  him  from  the  Cossacks 
be  less  noised  in  the  mouth  of  fame  ;  yet  these  often  and  prosperous  bat 
tles  were  a  prelude  to  greatest  victories  in  the  memory  of  man.  Myriads 
of  Tartars  had  overrun  within  this  six  years  with  their  plundering  troops 
the  coast  of  Podolia,  when  a  small  force  and  some  shattered  legions  were 
not  sufficient  against  the  hostile  assault,  yet  our  general  knowing  not  how 
to  yield,  shut  himself  up  (by  a  new  stratagem  of  war)  in  Podhajecy,  a  strait 
castle,  and  fortified  in  haste,  whereby  he  might  exclude  the  cruel  destruc 
tion,  which  was  hastening  into  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom ;  by  which 
means  the  Barbarian,  deluded  and  routed,  took  conditions  of  peace ;  as  if 
he  had  made  his  inroad  for  this  only  purpose,  that  he  might  bring  to  the 
most  serene  elect  matter  of  glory,  victory. 

For  these  four  last  years  the  famous  victories  of  Sobietski  have  signalized 
every  year  of  his  warlike  command  on  the  Cossacks  and  Tartarians  both 
joined  together ;  the  most  strong  province  of  Braclavia,  as  far  as  it  lies  be 
tween  Hypanis  and  Tyral,  with  their  cities  and  warlike  people,  were  won 
from  the  Cossack  enemy. 

And  those  things  are  beyond  belief,  which  two  years  ago  the  most  serene 
elect,  after  the  taking  of  Camenick  (being  undaunted  by  the  siege  of  Lao- 
polis)  performed  to  a  miracle  by  the  hardness  and  fortitude  of  the  Polonian 
army,  scarce  consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  in  the  continual  course  of 
five  days  and  nights,  sustaining  life  without  any  food,  except  wild  herbs ; 
setting  upon  the  Tartarians,  he  made  famous  the  names  of  Narulum,  Nie- 
microvia,  Konarnum,  Kalussia,  obscure  towns  before,  by  a  great  overthrow 
of  the  Barbarians.  He  slew  three  sultans  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  descended 
of  the  royal  Gietian  family,  and  so  trampled  on  that  great  force  of  the  Scy 
thians,  that  in  these  later  years  they  could  not  regain  their  courage,  nor  re 
collect  their  forces.  But  the  felicity  of  this  last  autumn  exceeded  all  his 
victories ;  whenas  the  fortifications  at  ChocimuTn,  famous  of  old,  were  pos 
sessed  and  fortified  by  above  forty  thousand  Turks,  in  which  three  and 
forty  years  ago  the  Polonians  had  sustained  and  repressed  the  forces  of  the 
Ottoman  family,  drawn  together  out  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  fell  to  the 
ground  within  a  few  hours,  by  the  only  (under  God)  imperatorious  valour 
and  prudence  of  Sobietski ;  for  he  counted  it  his  chief  part  to  go  about  the 
watches,  order  the  stations,  and  personally  to  inspect  the  preparations  of 
warlike  ordnance,  to  encourage  the  soldiers  with  voice,  hands,  and  counte 
nance,  wearied  with  hunger,  badness  of  weather,  and  three  days  standing 
in  arms ;  and  he  (which  is  most  to  be  admired)  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the 
foot  forces,  made  through,  and  forced  his  way  to  the  battery,  hazarding  his 
life  devoted  to  God  and  his  country;  and  thereupon  made  a  cruel  slaughtei 
within  the  camp  and  fortifications  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  desperation  of 
the  Turks  whetted  their  valour,  and  he  performed  the  part  of  a  most  provi 
dent  and  valiant  captain  :  at  which  time  three  bashaws  were  slain,  the  fourth 
scarce  passed  with  difficulty  the  swift  river  of  Tyras;  eight  thousand  jani 
zaries,  twenty  thousand  chosen  spachies,  besides  the  more  common  sol 
diers,  were  cut  off";  the  whole  camp  with  all  their  ammunition  and  great 
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ordnance,  besides  the  Assyrian  and  Phrygian  wealth  of  luxurious  Asia,  were 
taken  and  pillaged  ;  the  famous  castle  of  Cotimia,  and  the  bridge  over  Ty- 
ras,  strong  fortresses,  equal  to  castles  on  each  side  the  river,  were  additions 
to  the  victory.  Why  therefore  should  not  such  renowned  heroic  valour  be 
crowned  with  the  legal  reward  of  a  diadem  ?  All  Christendom  have  gone 
before  us  in  example,  which,  being  arrived  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem 
under  the  conduct  of  Godfrey  of  Bulloin,  on  their  own  accord  gave  him 
that  kingdom,  for  that  he  first  scaled  the  walls  of  that  city.  Our  most  se 
rene  elect  is  not  inferior,  for  he  first  ascended  two  main  fortresses  of  the 
enemy. 

The  moment  of  time  adorns  this  victory  unheard  of  in  many  ages,  the 
most  serene  king  Michael  dying  the  day  before,  as  it  were  signifying 
thereby  that  he  gave  way  to  so  great  valour,  as  if  it  were  by  his  command 
and  favour,  that  this  conqueror  might  so  much  the  more  gloriusly  succeed 
from  the  helmet  to  the  crown,  from  the  commander's  staff  to  the  sceptre, 
from  his  lying  in  the  field  to  the  regal  throne. 

The  commonwealth  recalled  the  grateful  and  never  to  be  forgotten  mem 
ory  of  his  renowned  father,  the  most  illustrious  and  excellent  James  Sobi- 
etski,  castellan  of  Cracovia,  a  man  to  be  written  of  with  sedulous  care ; 
who  by  his  golden  eloquence  in  the  public  councils,  and  by  his  hand  in 
the  scene  of  war,  had  so  often  amplified  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
defended  it  with  the  arms  of  his  family.  Neither  can  we  believe  it  hap 
pened  without  Divine  Providence,  that  in  the  same  place  wherein  forty 
years  ago  his  renowned  father,  embassador  of  the  Polonian  commonwealth,' 
had  made  peace  and  covenants  with  Cimanus  the  Turkish  general,  his 
great  son  should  revenge  with  his  sword  the  peace  broke.  Heaven  itself 
upbraiding  the  perfidious  enemy.  The  rest  of  his  grandsires  and  great 
grandsires,  and  innumerable  names  of  famous  senators  and  great  officers, 
have  as  it  were  brought  forth  light  to  the  serene  elect  by  the  emulous 
greatness  and  glory  of  his  mother's  descent,  especially  Stanislaus,  Zelkie- 
vius,  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  general  of  the  army,  at  whose 
grave  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  in  which  by  the  Turkish  rage  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  he  died,  his  victorious  nephew  took  full  re 
venge  by  so  remarkable  an  overthrow  of  the  enemy :  the  immortal  valour 
and  fatal  fall  of  his  most  noble  uncle  Stanislaus  Danilovitius  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-five,  palatine  of  Russia,  doubled  the  glory  of 
his  ancestors ;  whom  desirous  of  honor,  and  not  enduring  the  sluggish  peace 
wherein  Poland  then  slept  secure,  valour  and  youthful  heat  accited  at  his 
own  expense  and  private  forces  into  the  Tauric  fields ;  that  by  his  footing, 
and  the  ancient  warlike  Polonian  discipline,  he  might  lead  and  point  the 
way  to  these  merits  of  Sobietski,  and  being  slain  by  Cantimiz  the  Tartarian 
Cham,  in  revenge  of  his  son  by  him  slain,  he  might  by  his  noble  blood 
give  lustre  to  this  regal  purple.  Neither  hath  the  people  of  Poland  forgot 
the  most  illustrious  Marcus  Sobietski,  elder  brother  of  our  most  serene 
elect,  who,  when  the  Polonian  army  at  Batto  was  routed  by  the  Barbarians, 
although  occasion  was  offered  him  of  escape,  yet  chose  rather  to  die  in  the 
overthrow  of  such  valiant  men,  a  sacrifice  for  his  country,  than  to  buy  his 
life  with  a  dishonourable  retreat ;  perhaps  the  divine  judgment  so  disposing, 
whose  order  is,  that  persons  pass  away  and  fail,  and  causes  and  events  hap 
pen  again  the  same ;  that  by  the  repeated  fate  of  the  Huniades,  the  elder 
brother,  of  great  hopes,  removed  by  a  lamented  slaughter,  might  leave  to 
his  younger  brother  surviving  the  readier  passage  to  the  throne.  That 
therefore  which  we  pray  may  be  happy,  auspicious,  and  fortunate  to  our 
orthodox  commonwealth,  and  to  all  Christendom,  with  free  and  unanimous 
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rotes,  none  opposing,  all  consenting  and  applauding,  by  the  right  of  our 
free  election,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  those  which  have  been  called 
and  not  appeared ;  We  being  led  by  no  private  respect,  but  having  only 
before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God,  the  increase  of  the  ancient  catholic 
church,  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Polish  na 
tion  and  name,  have  thought  fit  to  elect,  create,  and  name,  JOHN  in 
Zolkiew  and  Zloczew  Sobietski,  supreme  marshal  general  of  the  kingdom, 
general  of  the  armies,  governor  of  Neva,  Bara,  Strya,  Loporovient,  and 
Kalussien,  most  eminently  adorned  with  so  high  endowments,  merits,  and 
splendour,  to  be  KING  of  Poland,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Mazovia,  Samogitia,  Kyovia,  Volhinia,  Padlachia,  Podolia,  Livonia,  Smo- 
lensko,  Severia,  and  Czerniechovia,  as  we  have  elected,  created,  declared, 
and  named  him :  I  the  aforesaid  bishop  of  Cracovia  (the  archiepiscopal  see 
being  vacant)  exercising  the  office  and  authority  of  primate,  and  by  con 
sent  of  all  the  states,  thrice  demanded,  opposed  by  none,  by  all  and  every 
one  approved,  conclude  the  election;  promising  faithfully,  that  we  will 
always  perform  to  the  same  most  serene  and  potent  elect  prince,  lord  JOHN 
the  Third,  our  king,  the  same  faith,  subjection,  obedience,  and  loyalty, 
according  to  our  rights  and  liberties,  as  we  have  performed  to  his  blessed 
ancestor,  as  also  that  we  will  crown  the  same  most  serene  elect  in  the  next 
assembly  at  Cracovia,  to  that  end  ordained,  as  our  true  king  and  lord,  with 
the  regal  diadem,  with  which  the  kings  of  Poland  were  wont  to  be 
crowned  ;  and  after  the  manner  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  before- 
time  hath  observed  in  anointing  and  inaugurating  kings,  we  will  anoint 
and  inaugurate  him :  yet  so  as  he  shall  hold  fast  and  observe  first  of  all 
the  rights,  immunities  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  granted  and  given 
unto  us  by  his  ancestor  of  blessed  memory ;  as  also  these  laws,  which  we 
ourselves  in  the  time  of  this  present  and  former  interreign,  according  to  the 
right  of  our  liberty,  and  better  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  have 
established.  And  if,  moreover,  the  most  serene  elect  will  bind  himself  by 
an  oath,  to  perform  the  conditions  concluded  with  those  persons  sent  by 
his  majesty  before  the  exhibition  of  this  present  decree  of  election,  and  will 
provide  in  best  manner  for  the  performance  of  them  by  his  authentic  letters ; 
which  decree  of  election  we,  by  divine  aid  desirous  to  put  in  execution,  do 
send  by  common  consent,  to  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  most  serene 
elect,  the  most  illustrious  and  reverend  lord  bishop  of  Cracovia,  together 
with  some  senators  and  chief  officers,  and  the  illustrious  and  magnificent 
Benedictus  Sapieha,  treasurer  of  the  court  of  the  great  dukedom  of  Lithu 
ania,  marshal  of  the  equestrian  order ;  committing  to  them  the  same  decree 
of  intimating  an  oath,  upon  the  aforesaid  premises,  and  receiving  his  sub 
scription  ;  and  at  length  to  give  and  deliver  the  same  decree  into  the  hands 
of  the  said  elect,  and  to  act  and  perform  all  other  things  which  this  affair 
requires ;  in  assurance  whereof  the  seals  of  the  lords,  seaators,  and  those 
of  the  equestrian  order  deputed  to  sign,  are  here  affixed. 

Given  by  the  hands  of  the  most  illustrious  and  reverend  father  in  Christ, 
the  lord  Andrew  Olszonski,  bishop  of  Culma  and  Pomisania,  high  chancel 
lor  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  general  ordinary  assembly  of  the  kingdom,  and 
great  dukedom  of  Lithuania,  for  the  election  of  the  new  king.  Warsaw,  the 
twenty-second  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  sixteen  hundred  and 
iventy-four. 

In  the  presence  of  Franciscus  Praskmouski,  provost  of  Guesna,  abbot 
of  Sieciethovia,  chief  secretary  of  the  kingdom;  Joannes  Mala- 
chowski,  abbot  of  Mogila,  referenda  of  the  kingdom,  &c. ;  with 
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other  great  officers  of  the  kingdom  and  clergy,  to  the  number  of  four 
score  and  two.  And  the  rest,  many  great  officers,  captains,  secreta 
ries,  courtiers,  and  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  and  great  dukedom 
of  Lithuania,  gathered  together  at  Warsaw  to  the  present  assembly 
of  the  election  of  the  kingdom  and  great  dukedom  of  Lithuania. 
Assistants  at  the  solemn  oath  taken  of  his  sacred  majesty  on  the  fifth  day 
of  the  month  of  June,  in  the  palace  at  Warsaw,  after  the  letters 
patents  delivered  upon  the  covenants,  and  agreements,  or  capitula 
tions,  the  most  reverend  and  excellent  lord  Francisco  Bonvisi,  arch 
bishop  of  Thessalonica,  apostolic  nuncio ;  count  Christopherus  a 
Scaffgotsch,  CaBcareus  Tussanus  de  Forbin,  de  Jason,  bishop  of  Mar 
seilles  in  France,  Joannes  free-baron  Hoverbec,  from  the  marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  embassadors,  arid  other  envoys  and  ministers  of  state. 


LETTERS  OF  STATE 

TO  MOST  OF 

THE  SOVEREIGN  PRINCES  AND  REPUBLICS  OF  EUROPE, 

DURING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  THE  PROTECTO] 

OLIVER  AND  RICHARD  CROMWELL.  |  |j 

LETTERS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Senate  and  People  of  EN  GLAND,  to  the  most  nolle  Senate  of  the  city  of 

HAMBOROUGH. 

FOR  how  long  a  series  of  past  years,  and  for  what  important  reasons,  the 
friendship  entered  into  by  our  ancestors  with  your  most  noble  city  has  con 
tinued  to  this  day,  we  both  willingly  acknowledge,  together  with  your 
selves  ;  nor  is  it  a  thing  displeasing  to  us,  frequently  also  to  call  to  our  re 
membrance.  But  as  to  what  we  understand  by  your  letters  dated  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June,  that  some  of  our  people  deal  not  with  that  fidelity  and 
probity,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  their  trading  and  commerce  among  ye  ; 
\ve  presently  referred  it  to  the  consideration  of  certain  persons  well  skilled 
in  those  matters,  to  the  end  they  might  make  a  more  strict  inquiry  into  the 
frauds  of  the  clothiers,  and  other  artificers  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
And  we  farther  promise,  to  take  such  effectual  care,  as  to  make  you  sensi 
ble  of  our  unalterable  intentions,  to  preserve  sincerity  and  justice  among 
ouselves,  as  also  never  to  neglect  any  good  offices  of  our  kindness,  that 
may  redound  to  the  welfare  of  your  commonwealth.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  something  likewise  which  we  not  only  required,  but  which  equity 
itself,  and  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  demand  of  yourselves ;  that  you 
will  not  only  conserve  inviolable  to  the  merchants  of  our  nation  their  privi 
leges,  but  by  your  authority  and  power  defend  and  protect  their  lives  and 
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estates,  as  it  becomes  your  city  to  do.  Which  as  we  most  earnestly  desired 
in  our  former  letters ;  so  upon  the  repeated  complaints  of  our  merchants, 
that  are  daily  made  before  us,  we  now  more  earnestly  solicit  and  request 
it;  they  complaining,  that  their  safety,  and  all  that  they  have  in  the  world, 
is  again  in  great  jeopardy  among  ye.  For  although  they  acknowledge 
themselves  to  have  reaped  some  benefit  for  a  short  time  of  our  former  let 
ters  sent  you,  and  to  have  had  some  respite  from  the  injuries  of  a  sort  of 
profligate  people ;  yet  since  the  coming  of  the  same  Coc— m  to  your  city, 
(of  whom  we  complained  before,)  who  pretends  to  be  honoured  with  a  sort 

of  embassy  from ,  the  son  of  the  lately  deceased  king,  they  have  been 

assaulted  with  all  manner  of  ill  language,  threats,  and  naked  swords  of 
ruffians  and  homicides,  and  have  wanted  your  accustomed  protection  and 
defence  ;  insomuch,  that  when  two  or  three  of  the  merchants,  together  with 
the  president  of  the  society,  were  hurried  away  by  surprise  aboard  a  certain 
privateer,  and  that  the  rest  implored  your  aid,  yet  they  could  not  obtain 
any  assistance  from  you,  till  the  merchants  themselves  were  forced  to  em 
body  their  own  strength,  and  rescue  from  the  hands  of  pirates  the  persons 
seized  on  in  that  river,  of  which  your  city  is  the  mistress,  not  without  ex 
treme  hazard  of  their  lives.  Nay,  when  they  had  fortunately  brought  them 
home  again,  and  as  it  were  by  force  of  arms  recovered  them  from  an  igno- 
minous  captivity,  and  carried  the  pirates  themselves  into  custody ;  we  are 
informed,  that  Coc— m  was  so  audacious,  as  to  demand  the  release  of  the 
pirates,  and  that  the  merchants  might  be  delivered  prisoners  into  his  hands. 
We  therefore  again,  and  again,  beseech  and  adjure  you,  if  it  be  your  inten 
tion,  that  contracts  and  leagues,  and  the  very  ancient  commerce  between 
both  nations  should  be  preserved,  (the  thing  which  you  desire,)  that  our 
people  may  be  able  to  assure  themselves  of  some  certain  and  firm  support 
and  reliance  upon  your  word,  your  prudence,  and  authority ;  that  you 
would  lend  them  a  favourable  audience  concerning  these  matters,  and  that 
you  would  inflict  deserved  punishment  as  well  upon  Coc— m,  and  the  rest 
of  his  accomplices  in  that  wicked  act,  as  upon  those  who  lately  assaulted 
the  preacher,  hitherto  unpunished,  or  command  them  to  depart  your  terri 
tories  ;  nor  that  you  would  believe,  that  expelled  and  exiled  Tarquins  are 
to  be  preferred  before  the  friendship,  and  the  wealth,  and  power  of  our  re 
public.  For  if  you  do  not  carefully  provide  to  the  contrary,  but  that  the 
enemies  of  our  republic  shall  presume  to  think  lawful  the  committing  of 
any  violences  against  us  in  your  city,  how  unsafe,  how  ignominious  the  resi 
dence  of  our  people  there  will  be,  do  you  consider  with  yourselves !  These 
things  we  recommend  to  your  prudence  and  equity,  yourselves  to  the  pro 
tection  of  Heaven. 

Westminster,  Aug.  10,  1649. 

To  the  Senate  of  HAMBOROUGH. 

YOUR  conspicuous  favour  in  the  doubtful  condition  of  our  affairs  is  now 
the  reason,  that  after  victory  and  prosperous  success,  we  can  no  longer 
question  your  good-will  and  friendly  inclination  towards  us.  As  for  our 
parts,  the  war  being  almost  now  determined,  and  our  enemies  every  where 
vanquished,  we  have  deemed  nothing  more  just,  or  more  conducing  to  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  republic,  than  that  they  who  by  our  means  (the 
Almighty  being  always  our  captain  and  conductor)  have  either  recovered 
their  liberty,  or  obtained  their  lives  and  fortunes,  after  the  pernicious  rav 


ages  of  a  civil  war,  of  our  free  gift  and  grace,  should  testify  and  pay  in  ex 
change  to  their  magistrates  allegiance  and  duty  " 


in  a  solemn  manner,  if  need 
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required :  more  especially  when  so  many  turbulent  and  exasperated  per 
sons,  more  than  once  received  into  protection,  will  make  no  end,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  of  acting  perfidiously,  and  raising  new  disturbances.  To 
that  purpose  we  took  care,  to  enjoin  a  certain  form  of  an  oath,  by  which 
all  who  held  any  office  in  the  commonwealth,  or  being  fortified  with  the 
protection  of  the  law,  enjoyed  both  safety,  ease,  and  all  other  conveniences 
of  life,  should  bind  themselves  to  obedience  in  words  prescribed.  This  we 
also  thought  proper  to  be  sent  to  all  colonies  abroad,  or  wherever  else  our 
people  resided  for  the  convenience  of  trade ;  to  the  end  that  the  fidelity  of 
those,  over  \vhom  we  are  set,  might  be  proved  and  known  to  us,  as  it  is 
but  reasonable  and  necessary.  Which  makes  us  wonder  so  much  the  more 
at  what  our  merchants  write  from  your  city,  that  they  are  not  permitted  to 
execute  our  commands  by  some  or  other  of  your  order  and  degree.  Cer 
tainly  what  the  most  potent  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  most 
jealous  of  their  power  and  their  interests,  never  thought  any  way  belonging 
to  their  inspection,  namely,  whether  the  English  foreigners  swore  fidelity 
and  allegiance  to  their  magistrates  at  home,  either  in  these  or  those  words, 
how  that  should  come  to  be  so  suspected  and  troublesome  to  your  city,  we 
must  plainly  acknowledge,  that  we  do  not  understand.  But  this  proceeding 
from  the  private  inclinations  or  fears  of  some,  whom  certain  vagabom 
Scots,  expelled  their  country,  are  said  to  have  enforced  by  menaces,  on1 
purpose  to  deter  our  merchants  from  swearing  fidelity  to  us,  we  impute  not 
to  your  city.  Most  earnestly  therefore  we  entreat  and  conjure  ye  (for  it  is 
not  now  the  interest  of  trade,  but  the  honour  of  the  republic  itself  that  lies 
at  stake)  not  to  suffer  any  one  among  ye,  who  can  have  no  reason  to  con 
cern  himself  in  this  affair,  to  interpose  his  authority,  whatever  it  be,  with 
that  supremacy  which  we  challenge  over  our  own  subjects,  not  by  the 
judgment  and  opinion  of  foreigners,  but  by  the  laws  of  our  country ;  fon 
who  would  not  take  it  amiss,  if  we  should  forbid  your  Hamburghers,  re 
siding  here,  to  swear  fidelity  to  you,  that  are  their  magistrates  at  home ?fl 
Fare  we! . 

Jan.  4,  1649. 
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To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  PHILIP  the  Fourth,  King  of  SPAIN  :  '. 
the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Greeting. 

WE  send  to  your  majesty  Anthony  Ascham,  a  person  of  integrity,  learned, 
and  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  to  treat  of  matters  very  advantageous, 
as  we  hope,  as  well  to  the  Spanish,  as  to  the  English  nation.  Wherefore 
in  friendly  manner  we  desire,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  grant,  and  order 
him  a  safe  and  honourable  passage  to  your  royal  city,  and  the  same  in  his 
return  from  thence,  readily  prepared  to  repay  the  kindness  when  occasion 
offers.  Or  if  your  majesty  be  otherwise  inclined,  that  it  may  be  signified 
to  him  with  the  soonest,  what  your  pleasure  is  in  this  particular,  and  that 
he  may  be  at  liberty  to  depart  without  molestation. 

Feb.  4,  1649. 

To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  PHILIP  the  Fourth,  King  of  SPAIN  , 
the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  Greeting. 

WHAT  is  the  condition  of  our  affairs,  and  by  what  heinous  injuries  pro 
voked  and  broken,  at  length  we  began  to  think  of  recovering  our  liberty 
by  force  of  arms ;  what  constituted  form  of  government  we  now  make  use 
of,  can  neither  be  concealed  from  your  majesty,  nor  any  other  person,  who 
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has  but  cast  an  impartial  eye  upon  our  writings  published  on  these  occa 
sions.  Neither  ought  we  to  think  it  a  difficult  thing,  among  fit  and  proper 
judges  of  things,  to  render  our  fidelity,  our  equity,  and  patience,  manifest 
to  all  men,  and  justly  meriting  their  approbation ;  as  also  to  defend  our 
authority,  honour,  and  grandeur,  against  the  infamous  tongues  of  exiles 
and  fugitives.  Now  then,  as  to  what  is  more  the  concern  of  foreign  na 
tions,  after  having  subdued  and  vanquished  the  enemies  of  our  country, 
through  the  miraculous  assistance  of  Heaven,  we  openly  and  cordially  pro 
fess  ourselves  readily  prepared  to  have  peace  and  friendship,  more  desira 
ble  than  all  enlargement  of  empire,  with  our  neighbour  nations.  For  these 
reasons  we  have  sent  into  Spain,  to  your  majesty,  Anthony  Ascham,  of  ap 
proved  dexterity  and  probity,  to  treat  with  your  majesty  concerning  friend 
ship,  and  the  accustomed  commerce  between  both  nations ;  or  else,  if  it  be 
your  pleasure,  to  open  a  way  for  the  ratifying  of  new  articles  and  alliances. 
Our  request  therefore  is,  that  you  will  grant  him  free  liberty  of  access  to 
your  majesty,  and  give  such  order,  that  care  may  be  taken  of  his  safety  and 
honour,  while  he  resides  a  public  minister  with  your  majesty ;  to  the  end 
he  may  freely  propose  what  he  has  in  charge  from  us,  for  the  benefit,  as  we 
hope,  of  both  nations ;  and  certify  to  us  with  the  soonest,  wh,at  are  your 
majesty's  sentiments  concerning  these  matters. 
Westminster,  Feb.  4,  1649. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  JOHN  the  Fourth,  King  of  PORTUGAL  :   the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  Greeting. 

AFTER  we  had  suffered  many,  and  those  the  utmost,  mischiefs  of  a  faith 
less  peace,  and  intestine  war,  our  being  reduced  to  those  exigencies,  that 
if  we  had  any  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  republic,  there  was  a  necessity 
of  altering  for  the  chiefest  part  the  form  of  government ;  is  a  thing  which 
we  make  no  question,  is  well  known  to  your  majesty,  by  what  we  have 
both  publicly  written  and  declared  in  justification  of  our  proceedings.  To 
which,  as  it  is  but  reason,  if  credit  might  be  rather  given  than  to  the  most 
malicious  calumnies  of  loose  and  wicked  men ;  perhaps  we  should  find 
those  persons  more  amicably  inclined,  who  now  abroad  have  the  worst 
sentiments  of  our  actions.  For  as  to  what  we  justify  ourselves  to  have 
justly  and  strenuously  performed  after  the  example  of  our  ancestors,  in 
pursuance  of  our  rights,  and  for  recovery  of  the  native  liberty  of  Englishmen, 
certainly  it  is  not  the  work  of  human  force,  or  wit  to  eradicate  the  perverse 
and  obstinate  opinions  of  people  wickedly  inclined,  concerning  what  we 
have  done.  But  after  all,  in  reference  to  what  is  common  to  us  with  all 
foreign  nations,  and  more  for  the  general  interest  on  both  sides,  we  are 
willing  to  let  the  world  know,  that  there  is  nothing  which  we  more  ardently 
desire,  than  that  the  friendship  and  commerce,  which  our  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  maintain  with  all  our  neighbours,  should  be  enlarged  and 
settled  in  the  most  ample  and  solemn  manner.  And  whereas  our  people 
have  always  driven  a  very  great  trade,  and  gainful  to  both  nations,  in  your 
kingdom  ;  we  shall  take  care,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  that  they  may  not  meet 
with  any  impediment  to  interrupt  their  dealings.  However,  we  foresee  that 
all  our  industry  will  be  in  vain,  if,  as  it  is  reported,  the  pirates  and  revolters 
of  our  nation  shall  be  suffered  to  have  refuge  in  your  ports,  and  after  they 
have  taken  and  plundered  the  laden  vessels  of  the  English,  shall  be  per 
mitted  to  sell  their  goods  by  public  outcries  at  Lisbon.  To  the  end  there 
fore  that  a  more  speedy  remedy  may  be  applied  to  this  growing  mischief, 
and  that  we  may  be  more  clearly  satisfied  concerning  the  peace  which  we 
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desire  we  have  sent  to  your  majesty  the  most  noble  Charles  Vane,  under 
the  character  of  our  agent,  with  instructions  and  a  commission,  a  plenary 
testimonial  of  the  trust  we  have  reposed,  and  the  employment  we  have  con 
ferred  upon  him.  Him  therefore  we  most  earnestly  desire  your  majesty 
graciously  to  hear,  to  give  him  credit,  and  to  take  such  order,  that  he  may 
be  safe  in  his  person  and  his  honour  within  the  bounds  of  your  dominions. 
These  things,  as  they  will  be  most  acceptable  to  us,  so  we  promise,  when 
ever  occasion  offers,  that  the  same  offices  of  kindness  to  your  majesty  shall 
be  mutually  observed  on  all  our  parts. 
Westminster,  Feb.  4,  1649. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  JOHN  the  Fourth,  King  of  PORTUGAL:   the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  Greeting. 

ALMOST  daily  and  most  grievous  complaints  are  brought  before  us,  that 
certain  of  our  seamen  and  officers,  who  revolted  from  us  the  last  year,  and 
treacherously  and  wickedly  carried  away  the  ships  with  the  command  of 
which  they  were  entrusted,  and  who,  having  made  their  escape  from  the  port 
of  Ireland,  where,  being  blocked  up  for  almost  a  whole  summer  together, 
they  very  narrowly  avoided  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  they  have 
now  betaken  themselves  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tagus :  that  there  they  practise  furious  piracy,  taking  and  plundering  all  the 
English  vessels  they  meet  with  sailing  to  and  fro  upon  the  account  of  trade  ; 
and  that  all  the  adjoining  seas  are  become  almost  impassable,  by  reason  of 
their  notorious  and  infamous  robberies.  To  which  increasing  mischief  un 
less  a  speedy  remedy  be  applied,  who  does  not  see,  but  that  there  will  be 
a  final  end  of  that  vast  trade  so  gainful  to  both  nations,  which  our  people 
were  wont  to  drive  with  the  Portuguese  ?  Wherefore  we  again  and  again 
request  your  majesty,  that  you  would  command  those  pirates  and  revolters 
to  depart  the  territories  of  Portugal:  and  that,  if  any  pretended  embassadors 
present  themselves  from  ******* 9  that  you  will  not  vouchsafe  to  give  them 
audience,  but  that  you  will  rather  acknowledge  us,  upon  whom  the  supreme 
power  of  England,  by  the  conspicuous  favour  and  assistance  of  the  Almighty, 
is  devolved ;  and  that  the  ports  and  rivers  of  Portugal  may  not  be  barred 
and  defended  against  your  friends  and  confederates  fleet,  no  less  serviceable 
to  your  emolument  than  the  trade  of  the  English. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince  LEOPOLD,  Archduke  of  AUSTRIA,  Governor  of 
the  SPANISH  Low  Countries,  under  King  PHILIP. 

So  soon  as  word  was  brought  us,  not  without  a  most  grievous  com 
plaint,  that  Jane  Puckering,  an  heiress  of  an  illustrious  and  opulent  family, 
while  yet  by  reason  of  her  age  she  was  under  guardians,  not  far  from  the 
house  wherein  she  then  lived  at  Greenwich,  was  violently  forced  from  the 
hands  and  embraces  of  her  attendants ;  and  of  a  sudden  in  a  vessel  to  that 
purpose  ready  prepared,  carried  off  into  Flanders  by  the  treachery  of  one 
Walsh,  who  has  endeavoured  all  the  ways  imaginable,  in  contempt  of  law 
both  human  and  divine,  to  constrain  a  wealthy  virgin  to  marriage,  even  by 
terrifying  her  with  menaces  of  present  death :  We  deeming  it  proper  to 
apply  some  speedy  remedy  to  so  enormous  and  unheard  of  piece  of  villany, 
gave  orders  to  some  persons  to  treat  with  the  governors  of  Newport  and 
Ostend  (for  the  unfortunate  captive  was  said  to  be  landed  in  one  of  those 
two  places)  about  rescuing  the  freeborn  lady  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ravisher. 
Who,  both  out  ot  their  singular  humanity  and  love  of  virtue,  lent  their 
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assisting  aid  to  the  young  virgin  in  servitude,  and  by  downright  robber}' 
rifled  from  her  habitation :  so  that  to  avoid  the  violence  of  her  imperious 
masters,  she  was  as  it  were  deposited  in  a  nunnery,  and  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  governess  of  the  society.  "Wherefore  the  same  Walsh,  to  get 
her  again  into  his  clutches,  has  commenced  a  suit  against  her  in  the  eccle 
siastical  court  of  the  bishop  of  Ypre,  pretending  a  matrimonial  contract  be 
tween  him  and  her.  Now  in  regard  that  both  the  ravisher  and  the  ravished 
person  are  natives  of  our  country,  as  by  the  witnesses  upon  their  oaths 
abundantly  appears ;  as  also  for  that  the  splendid  inheritance,  after  which 
most  certainly  the  criminal  chiefly  gapes,  lies  within  our  territories ;  so  that 
we  conceive,  that  the  whole  cognizance  and  determination  of  this  cause 
belongs  solely  to  ourselves ;  therefore  let  him  repair  hither,  he  who  calls 
himself  the  husband,  here  let  him  commence  his  suit,  and  demand  the  de 
livery  of  the  person,  whom  he  claims  for  his  wife.  In  the  mean  time,  this 
it  is  that  we  most  earnestly  request  from  your  highness,  which  is  no  more 
than  what  we  have  already  requested  by  our  agent  residing  in  Brussels, 
that  you  will  permit  an  afflicted  and  many  ways  misused  virgin,  born  of 
honest  parents,  but  pirated  out  of  her  native  country,  to  return,  as  far  as 
lies  in  your  power,  with  freedom  and  safety  home  again.  This  not  only 
we,  upon  all  opportunities  offered,  as  readily  prepared  to  return  the  same 
favour  and  kindness  to  your  highness,  but  also  humanity  itself,  and  that 
same  hatred  of  infamy,  which  ought  to  accompany  all  persons  of  virtue  and 
courage,  in  defending  the  honour  of  the  female  sex,  seem  altogether  jointly 
to  require  at  your  hands. 

Westminster,  March  28,  1650. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  JOHN  the  Fourth,  King  of  Portugal. 

UNDERSTANDING  that  your  majesty  had  both  honourably  received  our 
agent,  and  immediately  given  him  a  favourable  audience,  we  thought  it 
became  us  to  assure  your  majesty  without  delay,  by  speedy  letters  from  us, 
that  nothing  could  happen  more  acceptable  to  us,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
which  we  have  decreed  more  sacred,  than  not  to  violate  by  any  word  or 
deed  of  ours,  not  first  provoked,  the  peace,  the  friendship,  and  commerce, 
now  for  some  time  settled  between  us  and  the  greatest  number  of  other  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  rest  with  the  Portuguese.  Nor  did  we  send  the 
English  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tagus  with  any  other  intention  or 
design,  than  in  pursuit  of  enemies  so  often  put  to  flight,  and  for  recovery 
of  our  vessels,  which  being  carried  away  from  their  owners  by  force  and 
treachery,  the  same  rabble  of  fugitives  conducted  to  your  coasts,  and  even 
to  Lisbon  itself,  as  to  the  most  certain  fairs  for  the  sale  of  their  plunder. 
But  we  are  apt  to  believe,  that  by  this  time  almost  all  the  Portuguese  are 
abundantly  convinced,  from  the  flagitious  manners  of  those  people,  of  their 
audaciousness,  their  fury,  and  their  madness.  Which  is  the  reason  we  are 
in  hopes,  that  we  shall  more  easily  obtain  from  your  majesty,  first,  that  you 
will,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  be  assistant  to  the  most  illustrious  Edward  Pop- 
ham,  whom  we  have  made  admiral  of  our  new  fleet,  for  the  subduing  those 
detested  freebooters ;  and  that  you  will  no  longer  suffer  them,  together  with 
their  captain,  not  guests,  but  pirates,  not  merchants,  but  the  pests  of  com 
merce,  and  violaters  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  harbour  in  the  ports  and  under 
"  shelter  of  the  fortresses  of  your  kingdom ;  but  that  wherever  the  confines 
)f  Portugal  extend  themselves,  you  wall  command  them  to  be  expelled  as 
well  by  land  as  by  sea.  Or  if  you  are  unwilling  to  proceed  to  that  extremity, 
at  least  that  with  your  leave  it  may  be  lawful  for  us,  with  our  proper  forces 
VOL.  II.  49  2H 
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to  assail  our  own  revolters  and  sea  robbers ;  and  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
Heaven,  to  reduce  them  into  our  power.  This,  as  we  have  earnestly  de 
sired  in  our  former  letters,  so  now  again  with  the  greatest  ardency  and  im 
portunity  we  request  of  your  majesty.  By  this,  whether  equity,  or  act  of 
kindness,  you  will  not  only  enlarge  the  fame  of  your  justice  over  all  well- 
governed  and  civil  nations,  but  also  in  a  great  measure  bind  both  us  and 
the  people  of  England,  who  never  yet  had  other  than  a  good  opinion  of  the 
Portuguese,  to  yourself  and  to  your  subjects.  FareweL 
Westminster,  April  27,  1650. 

To  the  HAMBURGHERS. 

MORE  than  once  we  have  written  concerning  the  controversies  of  the 
merchants,  and  some  other  things  which  more  nearly  concern  the  dignity 
of  our  republic,  yet  no  answer  has  been  returned.  But  understanding  that 
affairs  of  that  nature  can  hardly  be  determined  by  letters  only,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  certain  seditious  persons  have  been  sent  to  your  city  by 
*******)  authorized  with  no  other  commission  than  that  of  malice  and  au 
daciousness,  wrho  make  it  their  business  utterly  to  extirpate  the  ancient  trade 
of  our  people  in  your  city,  especially  of  those  whose  fidelity  to  their  country 
is  most  conspicuous;  therefore  we  have  commanded  the  worthy  and  most 
eminent  Richard  Bradshaw,  to  reside  as  our  agent  among  ye ;  to  the  end  he 
may  be  able  more  at  large  to  treat  and  negotiate  with  your  lordships  such 
matters  and  affairs,  as  are  interwoven  with  the  benefit  and  advantages  of 
bgth  republics.  Him  therefore  we  request  ye  with  the  soonest  to  admit  to  a 
favourable  audience  ;  and  that  in  all  things  that  credit  maybe  given  to  him, 
that  honour  paid  him,  as  is  usual  in  all  countries,  and  among  all  nations, 
paid  to  those  that  bear  his  character. 

Westminster,  April  2,  1650. 


To  the  HAMBURGHERS. 

MOST  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Illustrious,  our  dearest  Friends — That 
your  sedulities  in  the  reception  of  our  agent  were  so  cordial  and  so  egre 
gious,  we  both  gladly  understand,  and  earnestly  exhort  ye  that  you  would 
persevere  in  your  good  will  and  affection  towards  us.  And  this  we  do  with 
so  much  the  greater  vehemence,  as  being  informed,  that  the  same  exiles 
of  ours,  concerning  whom  we  have  so  frequently  written,  now  carry  them 
selves  more  insolently  in  your  city  than  they  were  wont  to  do,  and  that  they 
not  only  openly  affront,  but  give  out  threatening  language  in  a  most  despite 
ful  manner  against  our  resident.  Therefore  once  more  by  these  our  letters 
we  would  have  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  the  honour  clue  to  his  quality, 
recommended  to  your  care.  On  the  other  side,  if  you  inflict  severe  and 
timely  punishment  upon  those  fugitives  and  ruffians,  as  well  the  old  ones 
as  the  new-comers,  it  will  be  most  acceptable  to  us,  and  becoming  your 
authority  and  prudence. 

Westminster,  May  31,  1650. 


To  PHILIP  the  Fourth,  King  of  SPAIN. 

To  our  infinite  sorrow  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  Anthony  Ascham, 
by  us  lately  sent  our  agent  to  your  majesty,  and  under  that  character  most 
civilly  and  publicly  received  by  your  governors,  upon  his  first  coming  to 
vour  royal  city,  naked  of  all  defence  and  guard,  was  most  bloodily  murdered 
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in  a  certain  inn,  together  with  John  Baptista  de  Ripa  his  interpreter, 
butchered  at  the  same  time.  Wherefore  we  most  earnestly  request  your 
majesty,  that  deserved  punishment  may  be  speedily  inflicted  upon  those 
parricides,  already  apprehended,  as  it  is  reported,  and  committed  to  custody ; 
who  have  not  only  presumed  to  wound  ourselves  through  his  sides,  but 
have  also  dared  to  stab,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  heart,  your  faith  of  word 
and  royal  honour.  So  that  we  make  no  question,  but  what  we  so  ardently 
desire  would  nevertheless  be  done  effectually,  by  a  prince  of  his  own  ac 
cord  so  just  and  pious,  though  nobody  required  it.  As  to  what  remains, 
we  make  it  our  further  suit,  that  the  breathless  carcass  may  be  delivered  to 
his  friends  and  attendants  to  be  brought  back  and  interred  in  his  own  coun 
try,  and  that  such  care  may  be  taken  for  the  security  of  those  that  remain 
alive,  as  is  but  requisite ;  till  having  obtained  an  answer  to  these  letters, 
if  it  may  be  done,  they  shall  return  to  us  the  witnesses  of  your  piety  and 
justice. 

Westminster,  June  ZSth,  1650. 

To  PHILIP  the  Fourth,  King  of  SPAIN. 

How  heinously,  and  with  what  detestation,  your  majesty  resented  the 
villanous  murder  of  our  agent  Anthony  Ascham,  and  what  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  his  assassinates,  we  have  been 
given  to  understand,  as  well  by  your  majesty's  own  letters,  as  from  your 
ambassador  don  Alphonso  de  Cardenos.  Nevertheless  so  often  as  we  con 
sider  the  horridness  of  that  bloody  fact,  which  utterly  subverts  the  very 
foundations  of  correspondence  and  commerce,  and  of  the  privilege  of  em- 
bassadors,  most  sacred  among  all  nations,  so  villanously  violated  without 
severity  of  punishment ;  we  cannot  but  with  utmost  importunity  repeat  our 
most  urgent  suit  to  your  majesty,  that  those  parricides  may  with  all  the 
speed  imaginable  be  brought  to  justice,  and  that  you  would  not  suffer  their 
merited  pains  to  be  suspended  any  longer  by  any  delay  or  pretence  of  re 
ligion.  For  though  most  certainly  we  highly  value  the  friendship  of  a  po 
tent  prince  ;  yet  it  behoves  us  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours,  that  the  authors 
of  such  an  enormous  parricide  should  receive  the  deserved  reward  of  their 
impiety.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  with  a  greateful  mind  acknowledge  that 
civility,  of  which  by  your  command  our  people  were  not  unsensible,  as  also 
your  surprising  affection  for  us,  which  lately  your  ambassador  at  large  un 
folded  to  us :  nor  will  it  be  displeasing  to  us,  to  return  the  same  good  offices 
to  your  majesty,  and  the  Spanish  nation,  whenever  opportunity  offers. — 
Nevertheless,  if  justice  be  not  satisfied  without  delay,  which  we  still  most 
earnestly  request,  we  see  not  upon  what  foundations  a  sincere  and  lasting 
friendship  can  subsist.  For  the  preservation  of  which,  however,  we  shall 
omit  no  just  and  laudable  occasion ;  to  which  purpose  we  are  likewise  apt 
to  believe,  that  the  presence  of  your  embassador  does  not  a  little  conduce. 


To  the  SPANISH  Embassador. 

MOST  Excellent  Lord — The  council  of  State,  so  soon  as  their  weighty 
affairs  would  permit  them,  having  carried  into  parliament  the  four  writings, 
which  it  pleased  your  excellency  to  impart  to  the  council  upon  the  nine 
teenth  of  December  last,  have  received  in  command  from  the  parliament, 
to  return  this  answer  to  the  first  head  of  those  writings,  touching  the  villa- 
nous  assassinates  of  their  late  agent,  Anthony  Ascham. 

The  parliament  have  so  long  time,  so  often,  and  so  justly  demanded  their 
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being  brought  to  deserved  punishment,  that  there  needs  nothing  further  to 
be  said  on  a  thing  of  so  great  importance,  wherein  (as  your  excellency  well 
observed)  his  royal  majesty's  authority  itself  is  so  deeply  concerned,  that, 
unless  justice  be  done  upon  such  notorious  offenders,  all  the  foundations  of 
human  society,  all  the  ways  of  preserving  friendship  among  nations,  of 
necessity  must  be  overturned  and  abolished.  Nor  can  we  apprehend  by 
any  argument  drawn  from  religion,  that  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  shed  by 
a  propensely  malicious  murder,  is  not  to  be  avenged.  The  parliament 
therefore  once  more  most  urgently  presses,  and  expects  from  his  royal  ma 
jesty,  according  to  their  first  demands,  that  satisfaction  be  given  them  ef 
fectually  and  sincerely  in  this  matter. 

To  the  most  Excellent  LORD  ANTHONY  JOHN  LEWIS  DE  LA  CERDA,  Duke 
of  MEDINA  CELI,  Governor  of  ANDALUSIA  :  the  Council  of  State  consti 
tuted  by  authority  of  Parliament,  Greeting. 

WE  have  received  advice  from  those  most  accomplished  persons,,  whom 
we  lately  sent  with  our  fleet  into  Portugal,  in  pursuit  of  traitors,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  our  vessels,  that  they  were  most  civilly  received  by  your  ex 
cellency,  as  often  as  they  happened  to  touch  upon  the  coasts  of  Gallsecia, 
which  is  under  your  government,  and  assisted  with  all  things  necessary  to 
those  that  perform  long  voyages.  This  civility  of  yours,  as  it  was  always 
most  acceptable  to  us,  so  it  is  now  more  especially  at  this  time,  while  we 
are  sensible  of  the  illwill  of  others  in  some  places  towards  us  without  any 
just  cause  given  on  our  side :  therefore  we  make  it  our  request  to  your  il 
lustrious  lordship,  that  you  will  persevere  in  the  same  good- will  and  affec 
tion  to  us,  and  that  you  would  continue  your  favour  and  assistance  to  our 
people,  according  to  your  wonted  civility,  as  often  as  our  ships  put  in  to 
your  harbours :  and  be  assured,  that  there  is  nothing  which  we  desire  of 
your  lordship  in  the  way  of  kindness,  which  we  shall  not  be  ready  to  repay 
both  to  you  and  yours,  whenever  the  like  occasion  shall  be  offered  us. 

Sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  council, 

J.  BRADSHAW,  President. 

Westminster,  Nov.  1th,  1650. 

To  the  Illustrious  and  Magnificent  Senate  of  the  City  of  DANTZICK. 

MAGNIFICENT  and  most  Noble  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends — Many  letters 
are  brought  us  from  our  merchants  trading  upon  the  coast  of  Borussia, 
wherein  they  complain  of  a  grievous  tribute  imposed  upon  them  in  the 
grand  council  of  the  Polanders,  enforcing  them  to  pay  the  tenth  part  of  all 
their  goods  for  the  relief  of  the  king  of  Scots,  our  enemy.  Which  in  regard 
it  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  that  guests  and  strangers  should 
be  dealt  withal  in  such  a  manner ;  and  most  unjust,  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  public  stipends  in  a  foreign  commonwealth  to  him  from 
whom  they  are,  by  God's  assistance,  delivered  at  home  ;  we  make  no  ques 
tion,  but  that  out  of  respect  to  that  liberty,  which  as  we  understand  you 
yourselves  enjoy,  you  will  not  suffer  so  heavy  a  burden  to  be  laid  on  mer 
chants  in  your  city,  wherein  they  have  maintained  a  continual  amity  and 
commerce,  to  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  the  place  for  many  years  to 
gether.  If  therefore  you  think  it  convenient,  to  undertake  the  protection 
of  OUP  merchants  trading  among  ye,  which  we  assuredly  expect,  as  well 
from  your  prudence  and  equity,  as  from  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  your 
city ;  we  shall  take  that  care,  that  you  shall  be  sensible  from  time  to  time 
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of  our  grateful  acceptance  of  your  kindness,  as  often  as  the  Dantzickers 
shall  have  any  dealings  within  our  territories,  or  their  ships,  as  frequently 
it  happens,  put  into  our  ports. 
Westminster,  Febr.  6,  1650. 

To  the  PORTUGAL  Jlgent. 

MOST  Illustrious  Lord — We  received  your  letters  dated  from  Hampton 
the  fifteenth  of  this  month,  wherein  you  signify,  that  you  are  sent  by  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England ;  but 
say  not  under  what  character,  whether  of  embassador,  or  agent,  or  envoy, 
which  we  would  willingly  understand  by  your  credential  letters  from  the 
king,  a  copy  of  which  you  may  send  us  with  all  the  speed  you  can.  We 
would  also  further  know,  whether  you  come  with  a  plenary  commission,  to 
give  us  satisfaction  for  the  injuries,  and  to  make  reparation  for  the  damages, 
which  your  king  has  done  this  republic,  protecting  our  enemy  all  the  last 
summer  in  his  harbours,  and.  prohibiting  the  English  fleet,  then  ready  to 
assail  rebels  and  fugitives,  which  our  admiral  had  pursued  so  far ;  but  never 
restraining  the  enemy  from  falling  upon  ours.  If  you  return  us  word,  that 
you  have  ample  and  full  commission  to  give  us  satisfaction  concerning  all 
these  matters,  and  send  us  withal  a  copy  of  your  recommendatory  letters,  we 
shall  then  take  care,  that  you  may  with  all  speed  repair  to  us  upon  the 
Public  Faith :  at  which  time,  when  we  have  read  the  king's  letters,  you 
shall  have  liberty  freely  to  declare  what  further  commands  you  have  brought 
along  with  you. 


The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  most  Serene  Prince 
D.  FERDINAND,  Grand  Duke  of  TUSCANY,  fyc. 

WE  have  received  your  highness's  letters,  dated  April  twenty-two,  six 
teen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  delivered  to  us  by  your  resident,  Signer 
Almeric  Salvetti,  wherein  we  readily  perceive  how  greatly  your  highness 
favours  the  English  name,  and  the  value  you  have  for  this  nation  ;  which 
not  only  our  merchants,  that  for  many  years  have  traded  in  your  ports,  but 
also  certain  of  our  young  nobility,  either  travelling  through  your  cities,  or 
residing  there  for  the  improvement  of  their  studies,  both  testify  and  confirm. 
Which  as  they  are  things  most  grateful  and  acceptable  to  us,  we  also  on 
our  parts  make  this  request  to  your  highness,  that  your  serenity  will  perse 
vere  in  your  accustomed  good-will  and  affection  towards  our  merchants, 
and  other  citizens  of  our  republic,  travelling  through  the  Tuscan  territories. 
On  the  other  side,  we  promise  and  undertake,  as  to  what  concerns  the  par 
liament,  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting,  which  may  any  way  conduce  to  the 
confirmation  and  establishment  of  that  commerce  and  mutual  friendship, 
that  now  has  been  of  long  continuance  between  both  nations,  and  which  it 
is  our  earnest  wish  and  desire  should  be  preserved  to  perpetuity,  by  all 
offices  of  humanity,  civility,  and  mutual  observance. 

Sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  parliament,  and 

Westminster,  subscribed  by  WILLIAM  LENTHALL,  speaker 

fan.  20, 1651.  of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of 

England. 

2fi2 
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The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  Illustrious  and 
Magnificent  Senate  of  the  City  of  HAMBOROUGH. 

Most  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Illustrious,  our  dearest  Friends — The 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  out  of  their  earnest  desire  to 
continue  and  preserve  the  ancient  friendship  and  mutual  commerce  be 
tween  the  English  nation  and  your  city,  not  long  since  sent  thither  Richard 
Bradshaw,  Esq.,  with  the  character  of  our  resident ;  and  among  other  in 
structions  tending  to  the  same  purpose,  gave  him  an  express  charge  to  de 
mand  justice  against  certain  persons  within  your  jurisdiction,  who  endea 
voured  to  murder  the  preacher  belonging  to  the  English  society,  and  who 
likewise  laid  impious  hands  upon  the  deputy  president,  and  some  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  the  same  company,  and  hurried  them  away  aboard  a 
privateer.  And  although  the  aforesaid  resident,  upon  his  first  reception 
and  audience,  made  known  to  your  lordships  in  a  particular  manner  the 
commands  which  he  received  from  us;  upon  which  it  was  expected,  that 
you  would  have  made  those  criminals  ere  this  a  severe  example  of  your 
justice ;  yet  when  we  understood  our  expectations  were  not  answered,  con 
sidering  with  ourselves  what  danger  both  our  people  and  their  estates  were 
in,  if  sufficient  provision  were  not  made  for  their  security  and  protection 
against  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  we  again  sent  orders  to  our  aforesaid 
resident,  to  represent  to  your  lordships  our  judgment  upon  the  whole  mat 
ter  ;  as  also  to  exhort  and  persuade  ye,  in  the  name  of  this  republic,  to  be 
careful  of  preserving  the  friendship  and  alliance  contracted  between  this 
commonwealth  and  your  city,  as  also  the  traffic  and  commerce  no  less  ad 
vantageous  for  the  interest  of  both :  and  to  that  end,  that  you  would  not 
fail  to  protect  our  merchants,  together  with  their  privileges,  from  all  viola 
tion,  and  more  particularly  against  the  insolences  of  one  Garmes,  who  has 
carried  himself  contumeliously  toward  this  republic,  and  publicly  cited  to 
the  Chamber  of  Spire  certain  merchants  of  the  English  company  residing 
in  your  city,  to  the  great  contempt  of  this  commonwealth,  and  trouble  of 
our  merchants ;  for  which  we  expect  such  reparation,  as  shall  be  consenta 
neous  to  equity  and  justice. 

To  treat  of  these  heads,  and  whatever  else  more  largely  belongs  to  the 
common  friendship  of  both  republics,  we  have  ordered  our  resident  afore 
said  to  attend  your  lordships,  requesting  that  ample  credit  may  be  given  to 
him  in  such  matters,  as  he  shall  propose  relating  to  these  affairs. 

Westminster,  Sealed  with  the  parliament  seal, 

March  12,  1651.  and  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  most  Serene 
CHRISTIANA,  Queen  of  the  SWEDES,  GOTHS,  and  VANDALS,  &c.,  Greeting. 

Most  Serene  Queen — We  have  received  and  read  your  majesty's  letters 
to  the  parliament  of  England,  dated  from  Stockholm,  the  twenty-sixth  of 
September  last,  and  delivered  by  Peter  Spering  Silvercroon  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  which  we  more  vehemently  and  cordially  desire,  than  that  the  an 
cient  peace,  traffic,  and  commerce  of  long  continuance  between  the  English 
and  Swedes  may  prove  diuturnal,  and  every  day  increase.  Nor  did  we  ques 
tion,  but  that  your  majesty's  embassador  was  come  amply  instructed  to  make 
those  proposals  chiefly,  which  should  be  most  for  the  interest  and  honour 
of  both  nations,  and  which  we  were  no  less  readily  prepared  to  have  heard, 
and  to  have  done  effectually  that  which  should  have  been  thought  most 
secure  and  beneficial  on  both  sides.  But  it  pleased  the  Supreme  Modera- 
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tor  and  Governor  of  all  things,  that  before  he  had  desired  to  be  heard  as  to 
those  matters,  which  he  had  in  charge  from  your  majesty  to  propound  to  the 
parliament,  he  departed  this  life,  (whose  loss  we  took  with  that  heaviness 
and  sorrow,  as  it  became  persons  whom  it  no  less  behoved  to  acquiesce  in 
the  will  of  the  Almighty,)  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we  are  prevented 
hitherto  from  knowing  your  majesty's  pleasure,  and  that  there  is  a  stop  at 
present  put  to  this  negotiation.  Wherefore  we  thought  we  could  do  no  less 
than  by  these  our  letters,  which  we  have  given  to  our  messenger  on  pur 
pose  sent  with  these  unhappy  tidings,  to  signify  to  your  majesty,  how  ac 
ceptable  your  letters,  how  grateful  your  public  minister  were  to  the  parlia 
ment  of  the  commonwealth  of  England ;  as  also  how  earnestly  we  expect 
your  friendship,  and  how  highly  we  shall  value  the  amity  of  so  great  a  prin 
cess  ;  assuring  your  majesty,  that  we  have  those  thoughts  of  increasing  the 
commerce  between  this  republic  and  your  majesty's  kindgdom,  as  we  ought 
to  have  of  a  thing  of  the  highest  importance,  which  for  that  reason  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  And 
so  we  recommend  your  majesty  to  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Providence. 
Westminster,  Sealed  with  the  parliament  seal, 

March  — ,  1651.  and  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  most  Serene  and 
Potent  Prince,  PHILIP  the  Fourth,  King  of  SPAIN,  Greeting. 

THE  merchants  of  this  commonwealth,  who  trade  in  your  majesty's  ter 
ritories,  make  loud  complaints  of  extraordinary  violence  and  injuries  offered 
them,  and  of  new  tributes  imposed  upon  them  by  the  governors  and  other 
officers  of  your  ports  and  places  where  they  traffic,  and  particularly  in  the 
Canary  islands,  and  this  against  the  articles  of  the  league  solemnly  ratified 
by  both  nations  on  the  account  of  trade ;  the  truth  of  which  complaints 
they  have  confirmed  by  oath.  And  they  make  it  out  before  us,  that  unless 
they  can  enjoy  their  privileges,  and  that  their  losses  be  repaired  ;  lastly, 
that  except  they  may  have  some  certain  safeguard  arid  protection  for  them 
selves  and  their  estates  against  those  violences  and  injuries,  they  can  no 
longer  traffic  in  those  places.  Which  complaints  of  theirs  being  duly 
weighed  by  us,  and  believing  the  unjust  proceedings  of  those  ministers 
either  not  at  all  to  have  reached  your  knowledge,  or  else  to  have  been  un 
truly  represented  to  your  majesty,  we  deemed  it  convenient  to  send  the 
complaints  themselves,  together  with  these  our  letters,  to  your  majesty.  Nor 
do  we  question,  but  that  your  majesty,  as  well  out  of  your  love  of  justice, 
as  for  the  sake  of  that  commerce  no  less  gainful  to  your  subjects  than  our 
people,  will  command  your  governors  to  desist  from  those  unjust  oppres 
sions  of  our  merchants,  and  so  order  it,  that  they  may  obtain  speedy  justice, 
and  due  satisfaction  for  those  injuries  done  them  by  Don  Pedro  de  Carillo 
de  Guzman,  and  others ;  and  that  your  majesty  will  take  care,  that  the  mer 
chants  aforesaid  may  reap  the  fruit  of  those  articles ;  and  be  so  far  under 
your  protection,  that  both  their  persons  and  their  estates  may  be  secure  and 
free  from  all  manner  of  injury  and  vexation.  And  this  they  believe  they 
shall  for  the  greatest  part  obtain  if  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  restore 
them  that  expedient,  taken  from  them,  of  a  judge-conservator,  who  may 
be  able  to  defend  them  from  a  new  consulship  more  uneasy  to  them ;  lest 
if  no  shelter  from  injustice  be  allowed  them,  there  should  follow  a  necessity 
of  breaking  off'  that  commerce,  which  has  hitherto  brought  great  advantages 
to  both  nations,  while  the  articles  of  the  league  are  violated  in  such  a 
manner. 

Westminster,  August  — ,  1J351. 
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To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  the  Dulce  of  VENICE,  and  the  most  Illustrious 

Senate. 

Most  Serene  Prince,  most  Illustrious  Senate,  our  dearest  Friends — Cer 
tain  of  our  merchants,  by  name  John  Dickins,  and  Job  Throckmorton,  with 
others,  have  made  their  complaints  to  us,  that  upon  the  twenty-eighth  of 
November,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  having  seized  upon  a  hundred 
butts  of  caviare  in  the  vessel  called  the  Swallow,  riding  in  the  Downs, 
Isaac  Taylor  master,  which  were  their  own  proper  goods,  and  laden  aboard 
the  same  ship  in  the  Muscovite  Bay  of  Archangel,  and  this  by  the  authority 
of  our  court  of  admiralty ;  in  which  court,  the  suit  being  there  depending, 
they  obtained  a  decree  for  the  delivery  of  the  said  butts  of  caviare  into  their 
possession,  they  having  first  given  security  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  that 
court :  and  that  the  said  court,  to  the  end  the  said  suit  might  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  having  written  letters,  according  to  custom,  to  the  magistrates 
and  judges  of  Venice  ;  wherein  they  requested  liberty  to  cite  John  Piatti  to 
appear  by  his  proctor  in  the  English  court  of  admiralty,  where  the  suit  de 
pended,  and  prove  his  right :  nevertheless,  that  the  said  Piatti  and  one  Da 
vid  Rutts  a  Hollander,  while  this  cause  depends  here  in  our  court,  put  the 
said  John  Dickins,  and  those  other  merchants,  to  a  vast  deal  of  trouble 
about  the  said  caviare,  and  solicit  the  seizure  of  their  goods  and  estates  as 
forfeited  for  debt.  All  which  things,  and  whatever  else  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  our  foresaid  court  is  more  at  large  set  forth  in  those  letters  of  re 
quest  aforementioned ;  which  after,  we  had  viewed,  we  thought  proper  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  most  serene  republic  of  Venice,  to  the  end  they  might 
be  assistant  to  our  merchants  in  this  cause.  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  it 
is  our  earnest  request  to  your  highness,  and  the  most  illustrious  senate,  that 
not  only  those  letters  may  obtain  their  due  force  and  weight ;  but  also,  that 
the  goods  and  estates  of  the  merchants,  which  the  foresaid  Piatti  and  David 
Rutts  have  endeavoured  to  make  liable  to  forfeiture,  may  be  discharged  ; 
and  that  the  said  defendants  may  be  referred  hither  to  our  court,  to  try  what 
right  they  have  in  their  claim  to  this  caviare.  Wherein  your  highness  and 
the  most  serene  republic  will  do  as  well  what  is  most  just  in  itself,  as  what 
is  truly  becoming  the  spotless  amity  between  both  republics :  and  lastly, 
what  will  gratefully  be  recompensed  by  the  goodwill  and  kind  offices  of  this 
republic,  whenever  occasions  offer. 

Whitehall,  Sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  council,  and 

February  — ,  1652.  subscribed  President  of  the  council. 

To  the  Spanish  Erribassador. 

Most  Excellent  Lord — The  council  of  state,  according  to  a  command 
from  the  parliament,  dated  the  second  of  March,  having  taken  into  serious 
deliberation  your  excellency's  paper  of  the  fifteenth  of  February,  delivered 
to  the  commissioners  of  this  council,  wherein  it  seemed  good  to  your  excel 
lency  to  propose,  that  a  reply  might  be  given  to  two  certain  heads  therein 
specified  as  previous,  returns  the  following  answer  to  your  excellency. 

The  parliament,  when  they  gave  an  answer  to  those  things  which  were 
proposed  by  your  excellency  at  your  first  audience,  as  also  in  those  letters 
which  they  wrote  to  the  most  serene  king  of  Spain,  gave  real  and  ample 
demonstrations,  how  grateful  and  how  acceptable  that  friendship  and  that 
mutual  alliance,  which  was  offered  by  his  royal  majesty,  and  by  yourself  in 
his  name,  would  be  to  them ;  and  how  fully  they  were  resolved,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  to  make  the  same  returns  of  friendship  and  good  offices. 
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After  that,  it  seemed  good  to  your  excellency,  at  your  first  audience  in 
council  upon  the  nineteenth  of  December  old  style,  to  propound  to  this 
council,  as  a  certain  ground  or  method  for  an  auspicious  commencement 
of  a  stricter  amity,  that  some  of  their  body  might  be  nominated,  who  might 
hear  what  your  excellency  had  to  propose  ;  and  who  having  well  weighed 
the  benefit,  that  might  redound  from  thence,  should  speedily  report  the 
same  to  the  council.  To  which  request  of  yours  that  satisfaction  might  be 
given,  the  council  appointed  certain  of  their  number  to  attend  your  excel 
lency,  which  was  done  accordingly.  But  instead  of  those  things  which 
were  expected  to  have  been  propounded,  the  conference  produced  no  more 
than  the  above  mentioned  paper :  to  which  the  answer  of  the  council  is 
this. 

When  the  parliament  shall  have  declared  their  minds,  and  your  excel 
lency  shall  have  made  the  progress  as  above  expected,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  confer  with  your  excellency,  and  to  treat  of  such  matters  as  you  shall 
propose  in  the  name  of  the  king  your  master,  as  well  in  reference  to  the 
friendship  already  concluded,  as  the  entering  into  another  more  strict  and 
binding ;  or  as  to  any  thing  else,  which  shall  be  offered  by  ourselves  in  the 
name  of  this  republic :  and  when  we  descend  to  particulars,  we  shall  re 
turn  such  answers  as  are  most  proper,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  proposed 
shall  require. 

Whitehall,  March  21,  1652. 


The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  most  Serene 
Prince  FREDERICK  the  Third,  King  of  DENMARK,  fyc.  Greeting. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King — We  have  received  your  majesty's  let 
ters,  dated  from  Copenhagen  the  twenty-first  of  December  last,  and  de 
livered  to  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  by  the  noble 
Henry  Willemsem  Rosenwyng  de  Lynsacker,  and  most  gladly  perused 
them,  with  that  affection  of  mind,  which  the  matters  therein  propounded 
justly  merit,  and  request  your  majesty  to  be  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that 
the  same  inclinations,  the  same  desires  of  continuing  and  preserving  the 
ancient  friendship,  commerce,  and  alliance,  for  so  many  years  maintained 
between  England  and  Denmark,  which  are  in  your  majesty,  are  also  in  us. 
Not  being  ignorant,  that  though  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence,  behold 
ing  this  nation  with  such  a  benign  and  favourable  aspect,  to  change  for  the 
better  the  received  form  of  the  former  government  among  us ;  nevertheless, 
that  the  same  interests  on  both  sides,  the  same  common  advantages,  the 
same  mutual  alliance  and  free  traffic,  which  produced  the  former  leagues 
and  confederacies  between  both  nations,  still  endure  and  obtain  their  former 
force  and  virtue,  and  oblige  both  to  make  it  their  common  study  by  render 
ing  those  leagues  the  most  beneficial  that  may  be  to  each  other,  to  establish 
also  a  nearer  and  sounder  friendship  for  the  time  to  come.  And  if  your 
majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  pursue  those  counsels,  which  are  manifested  in 
your  royal  letters,  the  parliament  will  be  ready  to  embrace  the  same  with 
all  alacrity  and  fidelity,  and  to  contribute  all  those  things  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  which  they  shall  think  may  conduce  to  that  end.  And  they 
persuade  themselves,  that  your  majesty  for  this  reason  will  take  those  coun 
sels  in  reference  to  this  republic,  which  may  facilitate  the  good  success  of 
those  things  propounded  by  your  majesty  to  ourselves  so  desirous  of  your 
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amity.     In  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  wishes  all  happiness  and  pros 
perity  to  your  majesty  and  people. 

Under  the  seal  of  the  parliament,  and  sub- 

Westminster,  scribed  in  its  name,  and  by  the  authority 

l  _,  1652.  of  it,  Speaker,  &c. 


The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  most  Illustrious 
and  Magnificent,  the  Proconsuls  and  Senators  of  the  HANSE  TOWNS, 
Greeting. 

MOST  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Illustrious,  our  dearest  Friends — The 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  has  both  received  and  perused 
your  letters  of  the  sixteenth  of  January  last,  delivered  by  your  public  min 
ister  Leo  ab  Aysema,  and  by  their  authority  have  given  him  an  audience  ; 
at  what  time  he  declared  the  cordial  and  friendly  inclinations  of  your  cities 
toward  this  republic,  and  desired  that  the  ancient  friendship  might  still  re 
main  on  both  sides.  The  parliament  therefore,  for  their  parts,  declare  and 
assure  your  lordships,  that  they  deem  nothing  more  grateful  to  themselves, 
than  that  the  same  friendship  and  alliance,  which  has  hitherto  been  main 
tained  between  this  nation  and  those  cities,  should  be  renewed,  and  firmly 
ratified ;  and  that  they  will  be  ready,  upon  all  occasions  fitly  offered,  what 
they  promise  in  words  solemnly  to  perform  in  real  deeds ;  and  expect  that 
their  ancient  friends  and  confederates  should  deal  by  them  with  the  same 
truth  and  integrity.  But  as  to  those  things,  which  your  resident  has  more 
particularly  in  charge  in  regard  they  were  by  us  referred  entire  to  the  coun 
cil  of  state,  and  his  proposals  were  to  be  there  considered,  they  transacted 
with  him  there,  and  gave  him  such  answers,  as  seemed  most  consentaneous 
to  equity  and  reason,  of  which  your  resident  is  able  to  give  you  an  account; 
whose  prudence  and  conspicuous  probity  proclaim  him  worthy  the  public 
character  by  you  conferred  upon  him. 

Westminster,  Under  the  seal  of  the  parliament,  in  the  name,  and 

April  — ,  1652.  by  the  authority  of  it,  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 


The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  Illustrious  and 
Magnificent  Senate  of  the  City  of  HAMBOROUGH,  Greeting. 

MOST  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Illustrious,  our  dearest  Friends — The 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  has  received  and  perused  your 
letters,  dated  from  Hamborough  the  fifteenth  of  January  last,  and  delivered 
by  the  noble  Leo  ab  Aysema,  yours  and  the  rest  of  the  Hanseatic  cities  re 
sident,  and  by  their  own  authority  gave  him  audience ;  and  as  to  what  other 
particular  commands  he  had  from  your  city,  they  have  referred  them  to  the 
council  of  state,  and  gave  them  orders  to  receive  his  proposals,  and  to  treat 
with  him  as  soon  as  might  be,  concerning  all  such  things  as  seemed  to  be 
just  and  equal:  which  was  also  done  accordingly.  And  as  the  parliament 
has  made  it  manifest,  that  they  will  have  a  due  regard  to  what  shall  be  pro 
posed  by  your  lordships,  and  have  testified  their  singular  good-will  toward 
your  city,  by  sending  their  resident  thither,  and  commanding  his  abode 
there  ;  so  on  the  other  side  they  expect,  and  deservedly  require  from  your 
lordships,  that  the  same  equity  be  returned  to  them,  in  things  which  are  to 
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the  benefit  of  this  republic,  either  already  proposed,  or  hereafter  to  be  pro 
pounded  by  our  said  resident  in  their  name  to  your  city,  anciently  our  friend 
and  confederate. 

Westminster,  Under  the  seal  of  the  parliament,  in  the  name,  and 

April  — ,  1652.  by  the  authority  of  it,  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 

The  Council  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  most  Serene  Prince 
FERDINAND  the  Second,  Grand  Duke  of  TUSCANY,  Greeting. 

THE  council  of  state  being  informed  by  letters  from  Charles  Longland, 
who  takes  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  English  in  your  highness's  court  of  Leg 
horn,  that  lately  fourteen  men  of  war  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces 
came  into  that  harbour,  and  openly  threatened  to  sink  or  burn  the  English 
ships  that  were  riding  in  your  port ;  but  that  your  Serenity,  whose  protection 
and  succour  the  English  merchants  implored,  gave  command  to  the  gover 
nor  of  Leghorn,  that  he  should  assist  and  defend  the  English  vessels :  they 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  certify  to  your  highness  how  acceptable  that  kind 
ness  and  protection,  which  you  so  favourably  afforded  the  English  nation, 
was  to  this  republic ;  and  do  promise  your  highness,  that  they  will  always 
keep  in  remembrance  the  merit  of  so  deserving  a  favour,  and  will  be  ready 
upon  all  occasions  to  make  the  same  returns  of  friendship  and  good  offices 
to  your  people,  and  to  do  all  things  else,  which  may  conduce  to  the  pre 
servation  and  continuance  of  the  usual  amity  and  commerce  between  both 
nations.  And  whereas  the  Dutch  men  of  war,  even  in  the  time  of  treaty 
offered  by  themselves,  were  so  highly  perfidious  as  to  fall  upon  our  fleet  in 
our  own  roads,  (in  which  foul  attempt,  God,  as  most  just  arbiter,  showed 
himself  offended  and  opposite  to  their  design,)  but  also  in  the  ports  of  fo 
reigners  endeavoured  to  take  or  sink  our  merchant  vessels ;  we  thought  it 
also  necessary  to  send  this  declaration  also  of  the  parliament  of  the  com 
monwealth  of  England  to  your  highness,  the  publishing  of  which  was  oc 
casioned  by  the  controversies  at  present  arisen  between  this  republic  and 
the  United  Provinces.  By  which  your  highness  may  easily  perceive  how 
unjust  and  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nations  those  people  have 
acted  against  this  republic  ;  and  how  cordially  the  parliament  laboured,  for 
the  sake  of  public  tranquillity,  to  have  retained  their  pristine  friendship  and 
alliance. 

Whitehall,  In  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 

July  29,  1652.  Council,  subscribed,  President. 


ai 


To  the  SPANISH  Embassador. 

MOST  Excellent  Lord — The  council  of  state,  upon  mature  deliberation 
of  that  paper  which  they  received  from  your  excellency,  ^hS,  1652,  as 
also  upon  that  which  your  excellency  at  your  audience  the  1%  of  this  month 
delivered  to  the  council,  return  this  answer  to  both  those  papers :  that  the 
parliament,  &c.  was  always  very  desirous  of  preserving  the  firm  friendship 
and  good  peace  settled  at  present  between  this  republic  and  his  royal  ma 
jesty  of  Spain,  from  the  time  that  first  your  excellency  signified  the  ten 
dency  of  his  majesty's  inclinations  that  way,  and  was  always  ready  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  same  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  both  nations.  And: 
this  the  council  of  state  in  the  name,  and  by  command  of  the  parliament,  in 
their  papers  ofttimes  made  known  to  your  excellency;  and  particularly,  ac 
cording  to  your  excellency's  desire,  made  choice  of  commissioners  to  attend 
and  receive  from  your  excellency  such  proposals  as  might  conduce  to  the 
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same  purpose.  At  which  meeting,  instead  of  making  such  proposals,  it 
seemed  good  to  your  excellency  only  to  propound  some  general  matters,  as 
it  were  previous  to  a  future  conference,  concerning  which  it  seemed  to  the 
council  that  the  parliament  had  in  former  papers  fully  made  known  their 
sentiments.  Nevertheless  for  more  ample  and  accumulative  satisfaction, 
and  to  remove  all  scruples  from  your  excellency  concerning  those  matters 
which  they  at  that  time  proposed,  the  council  in  that  paper,  dated  ?J  J^- 
declared  themselves  ready  to  come  to  a  conference  with  your  excellency, 
concerning  those  things  which  you  had  in  charge  from  his  royal  majesty,  as 
well  in  reference  to  the  pristine  amity,  as  to  any  farther  negotiation  ;  as  also 
touching  such  matters  as  should  be  exhibited  by  us,  in  the  name  of  this  re 
public  ;  and  when  we  came  to  such  particulars  as  were  to  the  purpose,  and 
the  nature  of  the  thing  required,  then  to  give  convenient  answers.  To 
which  it  seemed  good  to  your  excellency  to  make  no  reply,  nor  to  proceed 
any  farther  in  that  affair  for  almost  two  months.  About  that  time  the  coun 
cil  received  from  your  excellency  your  first  paper,  dated  ajf^j  wherein  you 
only  made  this  proposal,  that  the  articles  of  peace  and  league  between  the 
late  King  Charles  and  your  master,  dated  the  TV  of  November,  1630,  might 
be  reviewed,  and  that  the  several  heads  of  it  might  be  either  enlarged  or 
left  out,  according  to  the  present  condition  of  times  and  things,  arid  the 
late  alteration  of  government.  Which  being  no  more  than  what  we  our 
selves  briefly  and  clearly  signified  in  our  foresaid  paper  of  the  ^JS1' tne 
council  expected,  that  some  particular  articles  would  have  been  propound 
ed  out  of  that  league,  with  those  amplifications  and  alterations  of  which 
you  made  mention ;  since  otherwise  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  any 
other  answer  concerning  this  matter,  than  what  we  have  already  given. 
And  whereas  your  excellency  in  your  last  paper  seems  to  charge  us  with 
delay,  the  council  therefore  took  a  second  review  of  the  foresaid  paper  of 
the  ^  jSfe,  and  of  what  was  therein  propounded,  and  are  still  of  opinion,  that 
they  have  fully  satisfied  your  excellency  in  that  former  paper :  to  which 
they  can  only  farther  add,  that  so  soon  as  your  excellency  shall  be  pleased, 
either  out  of  the  leagues  already  made,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  frame 
such  conditions  as  shall  be  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of  things  and 
times,  upon  which  you  desire  to  have  the  foundations  of  friendship  laid  on 
your  side,  they  will  immediately  return  you  such  answers  as  by  them  shall 
be  thought  just  and  reasonable,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient  testimonials, 
that  the  parliament  still  perseveres  in  the  same  desires  of  preserving  an  un 
tainted  and  firm  amity  with  the  king  your  master,  and  that  on  their  parts 
they  will  omit  no  honest  endeavours,  and  worthy  of  themselves,  to  advance 
it  to  the  highest  perfection. 

Furthermore,  the  council  deems  it  to  be  a  part  of  their  duty,  that  youi 
excellency  should  be  put  in  mind  of  that  paper  of  ours,  dated  January  30, 
1651,  to  which  in  regard  your  excellency  has  returned  no  answer  as  yet, 
we  press  and  expect  that  satisfaction  be  given  to  the  parliament,  as  to  what 
is  therein  mentioned. 

The  answer  of  the  Council  of  State  to  the  Reply  of  the  Lords  Embassadors 
Extraordinary  from  the  King  of  DENMARK  and  NORWAY,  delivered  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Council,  to  the  Jlnswer  which  the  Council  gave 
to  their  fourteen  Demands. 

To  the  end  that  satisfaction  may  be  given  to  the  foresaid  lords  embassa- 
dprs  in  reference  to  the  answer  of  the  council  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  article,  the  council  consents,  that  this  following  clause 
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*r 

shall  be  added  at  the  end  of  their  answers  :  that  is  to  say,  besides  such 
colonies,  islands,  ports,  and  places,  under  the  dominion  of  either  party,  to 
which  it  is  by  law  provided  that  nobody  shall  resort  upon  the  account  of 
trade  or  commerce,  unless  upon  special  leave  first  obtained  of  that  party  to 
which  that  colony,  island,  port,  or  places  belong. 

The  receiving  of  any  person  into  any  ship,  that  shall  be  driven  in  by 
stress  of  weather  into  the  rivers,  ports,  or  bays,  belonging  to  either  party, 
shall  not  render  that  vessel  liable  to  any  trouble  or  search,  by  the  answer 
of  the  council  to  the  eleventh  article,  as  the  aforesaid  lords  embassadors  in 
their  reply  seem  to  have  understood,  unless  it  be  where  such  a  receiving 
shall  be  against  the  laws,  statutes,  or  customs  of  that  place  where  the  vessel 
put  in,  wherein  it  seems  to  the  council,  that  there  is  nothing  of  severity  or 
dained,  but  what  equally  conduces  to  the  security  of  both  republics. 

As  to  the  proving  of  property  of  such  ships  and  goods  as  shall  be  cast 
ashore  by  shipwreck,  the  council  deems  it  necessary  that  an  oath  be  ad 
ministered  in  those  courts  which  are  already,  or  shall  hereafter  be  consti 
tuted,  where  the  claimers  may  be  severally  heard  and  every  body's  right 
be  determined  and  adjudged  ;  which  cannot  be  so  clearly  and  strictly  done 
by  written  certificates,  whence  many  scruples  and  doubts  may  arise,  and 
many  frauds  and  deceits  creep  into  that  sort  of  proof,  which  it  concerns 
both  parties  to  prevent.  The  council  also  deems  it  just,  that  a  certain  time 
be  prefixed,  before  which  time,  whoever  does  not  prove  himself  the  lawful 
owner  of  the  said  goods,  shall  be  excluded,  to  avoid  suits.  But  as  to  the 
manner  of  putting  perishable  goods  to  sale,  that  are  cast  ashore  by  ship 
wreck,  the  council  thinks  it  meet  to  propose  the  of  way  selling  by  inch  of 
candle,  as  being  the  most  probable  means  to  procure  the  true  value  of  the 
goods  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  proprietors.  Nevertheless,  if  the  fore- 
said  lords  embassadors  shall  propose  any  other  method  already  found  out, 
which  may  more  properly  conduce  to  this  end,  the  council  will  be  no 
hindrance,  but  that  what  is  just  may  be  put  in  practice.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
understood,  that  the  consideration  of  this  matter  shall  put  any  stop  to  the 
treaty. 

As  to  the  punishment  of  those,  who  shall  violate  the  propounded  treaty,  th« 
council  has  made  that  addition,  which  is  mentioned  in  their  answer  to  the 
fourteenth  article,  for  the  greater  force  and  efficacy  of  that  article,  and  there 
by  to  render  the  league  itself  more  firm  and  lasting. 

As  to  the  last  clause  of  the  fourteenth  article,  we  think  it  not  proper  to 
give  our  assent  to  those  leagues  and  alliances,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  aforesaid  answers,  and  which  are  only  generally  propounded,  before 
it  be  more  clearly  apparent  to  us  what  they  are.  But  when  your  excel 
lencies  shall  be  pleased  to  explain  those  matters  more  clearly  to  the  coun- 
11,  we  may  be  able  to  give  a  more  express  answer  to  those  particulars. 


JL  Reply  of  the  Council  of  State  to  the  Answer  of  the  foresaid  Lords 
bassadors,  which  was  returned  to  the  six  Articles  propounded  by  the  Coun 
cil  aforesaid,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  ENGLAND. 

THE  council,  having  viewed  the  commissions  of  the  foresaid  lords  em 
bassadors,  giving  them  power  to  transact  with  the  parliament  or  their  com 
missioners,  concerning  all  things  expedient  to  be  transacted  in  order  to  the 
reviving  the  old  leagues,  or  adding  new  ones,  believed  indeed  the  foresaid 
lords  to  have  been  furnished  with  that  authority,  as  to  be  able  to  return 
answers,  and  negotiate  all  things,  as  well  such  as  should  be  propounded  by 
this  republic,  as  on  the  behalf  of  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  so 
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did  not  expect  the  replies,  which  it  has  pleased  the  foresaid  lords  embassa- 
dors  to  give  to  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  demand  of  the  council, 
whereby  of  necessity  a  stop  will  be  put  to  this  treaty,  in  regard  it  is  but 
just  in  itself,  and  so  resolved  on  in  council,  to  comprehend  the  whole 
league,  and  to  treat  at  the  same  time  as  well  concerning  those  things  which 
regard  this  republic,  as  those  other  matters,  which  concern  the  king  of  Den 
mark  and  Norway.  Wherefore  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  council,  that 
your  excellencies  would  be  pleased  to  return  an  answer  to  our  first,  second, 
third,  and  fifth  demand. 

As  to  the  fourth  article  concerning  the  customs  of  Gluckstadt,  in  regard 
they  are  now  abolished,  as  your  excellencies  have  mentioned  in  your  an 
swer,  the  council  presses  that  their  abrogation  may  be  ratified  by  this  treaty, 
lest  they  should  be  reimposed  hereafter. 

As  to  the  sixth  article  concerning  piracy,  the  council  inserted  it,  as 
equally  appertaining  to  the  benefit  of  both,  and  to  the  establishing  of  trade 
in  common,  which  is  much  disturbed  by  pirates  and  searobbers.  And 
whereas  the  answer  of  the  lords  embassadors,  as  to  this  article,  relates  only 
to  enemies,  but  makes  no  mention  of  pirates,  the  council  therefore  desires 
a  more  distinct  reply  to  it. 

And  whereas  the  foresaid  lords  embassadors  in  their  reply  to  the  answer 
of  the  council  have  passed  over  both  their  tenth  article,  and  the  answer  of 
the  council  to  it ;  the  council  have  thought  it  necessary  to  add  this  following 
article,  to  their  following  demands. 

That  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  the  republic  of  England  trading  into 
any  kingdoms,  regions,  or  territories  of  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
shall  not  for  the  future  pay  any  more  customs,  tribute,  taxes,  duties,  or 
stipends,  or  in  any  other  manner,  than  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces, 
or  any  other  foreign  nation,  that  pays  the  least,  coming  in  or  going  out  of 
harbour ;  and  shall  enjoy  the  same,  and  as  equally  ample  freedom,  privi 
leges,  and  immunities,  both  coming  and  going,  and  so  long  as  they  shall 
reside  in  the  country,  as  also  in  fishing,  trading,  or  in  any  other  manner 
which  any  other  people  of  a  foreign  nation  enjoys,  or  may  enjoy  in  the  fore- 
said  kingdoms,  and  throughout  the  whole  dominions  of  the  said  king  of 
Denmark  and  Norway :  which  privileges  also  the  subjects  of  the  king  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  shall  equally  enjoy  throughout  all  the  territories  and 
dominions  of  the  republic  of  England. 


The  council  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  most  Serene  Prince, 
FERDINAND  the  Second,  Grand  Duke  of  TUSCANY,  Greeting. 

MOST  Serene  Prince,  our  dearest  Friend — The  council  of  State  under 
standing,  as  well  by  your  highness's  agent  here  residing,  as  by  Charles 
Longland,  chief  factor  for  the  English  at  Leghorn,  with  what  affection  and 
fidelity  your  highness  undertook  the  protection  of  the  English  vessels  putting 
into  the  port  of  Leghorn  for  shelter,  against  the  Dutch  men  of  war  threaten 
ing  them  with  nothing  but  ransack  and  destruction,  by  their  letters  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  July  (which  they  hope  are  by  this  time  come  to  your  high- 
ness's  hands)  have  made  known  to  your  highness  how  grateful  and  how 
acceptable  it  was  to  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  sent  to  your  serenity  a  de 
claration  of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  concerning 
the  present  differences  between  this  Republic  and  the  United  Provinces. — 
And  whereas  the  council  has  again  been  informed  by  the  same  Charles 
Longland,  what  further  commands  your  highness  gave  for  the  security  and 
defence  of  the  English  vessels,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  endeavours  ol 
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the  Dutch,  they  deemed  this  opportunity  not  to  be  passed  over,  to  let  your 
highness  understand  once  more,  how  highly  they  esteem  your  justice  and 
singular  constancy  in  defending  their  vessels,  and  how  acceptable  they  took 
so  great  a  piece  of  service.  Which  being  no  mean  testimony  of  your  solid 
friendship  and  affection  to  this  republic,  your  highness  may  assure  yourself, 
that  the  same  offices  of  kindness  and  goodwill  towards  your  highness 
shall  never  be  wanting  in  us ;  such  as  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  how  firmly 
we  are  resolved  to  cultivate  both  long  and  constantly,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  that  friendship  which  is  between  your  serenity  and  this  republic. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  have  expressly  commanded  all  our  ships,  upon  their 
entrance  into  your  ports,  not  to  fail  of  paying  the  accustomed  salutes  by 
firing  their  guns,  and  to  give  all  other  due  honours  to  your  highness. 

Whitehall,  Sealed  with  the  Council-Seal,  and  subscribed, 

Sept.  — ,  1652.  President. 

To  the  SPANISH  Embassador,  ALPHONSO  DE  CARDENAS, 

MOST  Excellent  Lord — Your  excellency's  letters  of  the  Ty  of  Novem 
ber,  1652,  delivered  by  your  secretary,  together  with  two  petitions  enclosed, 
concerning  the  ships,  the  Sampson  and  San  Salvadore,  were  read  in  coun 
cil.  To  which  the  council  returns  this  answer,  That  the  English  man  of 
war  meeting  with  the  aforesaid  ships  not  in  the  Downs,  as  your  excellency 
writes,  but  in  the  open  sea,  brought  them  into  port  as  enemies'  ships,  and 
therefore  lawful  prize  ;  and  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  which  it  properly  be 
longs  to  take, cognizance  of  all  causes  of  this  nature,  have  undertaken  to 
determine  the  right  in  dispute  ;  where  all  parties  concerned  on  both  sides 
shall  be  fully  and  freely  heard,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  right  shall  take 
place.  We  have  also  sent  your  excellency's  request  to  the  judges  of  that 
court,  to  the  end  we  may  more  certainly  understand  what  progress  they 
have  made  in  their  proceeding  to  judgment.  Of  which,  so  soon  as  we  are 
rightly  informed,  we  shall  take  care  that  such  orders  shall  be  given  in  this 
matter,  as  shall  correspond  with  justice,  and  become  the  friendship  that  is 
between  this  republic  and  your  king.  Nor  are  we  less  confident,  that  his 
royal  majesty  will  by  no  means  permit  the  goods  of  the  enemies  of  this 
commonwealth  to  be  concealed,  and  escape  due  confiscation  under  the 
shelter  of  being  owned  by  his  subjects. 

Whitehall,  Sealed  with  the  Council-Seal,  and  subscribed 

JVbv.  11,  1652.  William  Masham,  President. 


To  the  SPANISH  Embassador. 

MOST  Excellent  Lord — But  lately  the  council  has  been  informed  by  cap 
tain  Badiley,  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  this  republic  in  the  Straits,  that  after  he 
himself,  together  with  three  other  men  of  war,  had  for  two  days  together 
engaged  eleven  of  the  Dutch,  put  into  Porto  Longone,  as  well  to  repair  the 
damages  he  had  received  in  the  fight,  as  also  to  supply  himself  with  warlike 
ammunition  ;  where  the  governor  of  the  place  performed  all  the  good  offices 
of  a  most  just  and  courteous  person,  as  well  towards  his  own,  as  the  rest 
of  the  men  of  war  under  his  conduct.  Now  in  regard  that  that  same  place 
is  under  the  dominion  of  the  most  serene  king  of  Spain,  the  council  cannot 
but  look  upon  the  singular  civility  of  that  garrison  to  be  the  copious  fruit 
of  that  stricter  mutual  amity  so  auspiciously  commenced ;  and  therefore 
deem  it  to  be  a  part  of  their  duty,  to  return  their  thanks  to  his  majesty  for 
a  kindness  so  opportunely  received,  and  desire  your  excellency  to  signify 
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this  to  your  most  serene  king,  and  to  assure  him,  that  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England  will  be  always  ready  to  make  the  same  returns 
of  friendship  aud  civility  upon  all  occasions  offered. 

Westminster,  Sealed  with  the  Council-Seal,  and  subscribed, 

Nov.  11,  1652.  William  Masham,  President. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  most  Serene 
Prince  FERDINAND  the  Second,  Grand  Duke  of  TUSCANY,  Greeting. 

MOST  Serene  Prince,  our  dearest  Friend — The  Parliament  of  the  Com 
monwealth  of  England  has  received  your  letters  dated  from  Florence, 
August  17,  concerning  the  restitution  of  a  certain  ship  laden  with  rice, 
which  ship  is  claimed  by  captain  Cardi  of  Leghorn.  And  though  the 
judges  of  our  admiralty  have  already  pronounced  sentence  in  that  cause 
against  the  aforesaid  Cardi,  and  that  there  be  an  appeal  depending  before 
the  delegates ;  yet  upon  your  highness's  request,  the  parliament,  to  testify 
how  much  they  value  the  goodwill  and  alliance  of  a  prince  so  much  their 
friend,  have  given  order  to  those  who  are  entrusted  with  this  affair,  that 
the  said  ship,  together  with  the  rice,  or  at  least  the  full  price  of  it,  be  re 
stored  to  the  aforesaid  captain  Cardi ;  the  fruit  of  which  command  his  proc 
tor  here  has  effectually  already  reaped.  And  as  your  highness  by  favourably 
affording  your  patronage  and  protection  to  the  ships  of  the  English  in  your 
port  of  Leghorn,  has  in  a  more  especial  manner  tied  the  parliament  to  your 
serenity ;  so  will  they,  on  the  other  side,  take  care,  as  often  as  opportunity 
offers,  that  all  their  offices  of  sincere  friendship  and  goodwill  towards  your 
highness  may  be  solidly  effectual  and  permanent ;  withal  recommending 
your  highness  to  the  divine  benignity,  and  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

Westminster,  Sealed  with  the  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth, 

Nov.  1652.  and  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 


The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  most  Serene  and 
Potent  Prince,  King  of  DENMARK,  fyc. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King — The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England  have  received  information  from  their  admiral  of  that  fleet  so 
lately  sent  to  Copenhagen,  your  majesty's  port,  to  convoy  our  merchants 
homeward  bound,  that  the  foresaid  ships  are  not  permitted  to  return  along 
with  him,  as  being  detained  by  your  majesty's  command ;  and  upon  his 
producing  your  royal  letters,  declaring  your  justifications  of  the  matter  of 
fact,  the  parliament  denies,  that  the  reasons  laid  down  in  those  letters  for 
the  detaining  of  those  ships  are  any  way  satisfactory  to  them.  Therefore 
that  some  speedy  remedy  may  be  applied  in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment, 
and  so  highly  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of  both  nations,  for  preventing  a 
greater  perhaps  ensuing  mischief,  the  parliament  have  sent  their  resident  at 
Hambrough,  Richard  Bradshaw,  esquire,  a  person  of  great  worth  and  known 
fidelity,  with  express  commands  to  treat  writh  your  majesty,  as  their  agent 
also  in  Denmark,  concerning  this  affair :  and  therefore  we  entreat  your 
majesty,  to  give  him  a  favourable  audience  and  ample  credit  in  whatever 
he  shall  propose  to  your  majesty,  on  our  behalf,  in  reference  to  this  matter ; 
in  the  mean  time  recommending  your  majesty  to  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence. 

Westminster,  Under  the  Seal  of  the  Parliament,  and  in  their  Names, 
Nov.  6,  1652.  and  by  their  Authority,  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 
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The  Parliament  of  the   Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  most  Serene 
Prince,  the  Duke  of  VENICE,  Greeting. 

THE  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  has  received  your 
highness's  letters,  dated  June  1,  1652,  and  delivered  by  Lorenzo  Pallutio, 
wherein  they  not  only  gladly  perceive  both  yours,  and  the  cordial  inclina 
tion  of  the  senate  towards  this  republic,  but  have  willingly  laid  hold  of  this 
opportunity  to  declare  their  singular  affection  and  goodwill  towards  the 
most  Serene  Republic  of  Venice ;  which  they  shall  be  always  ready  to 
make  manifest  both  really  and  sincerely,  as  often  as  opportunity  offers. 
To  whom  also  all  the  ways  and  means,  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them 
for  the  preserving  or  increasing  mutual  friendship  and  alliance,  shall  be 
ever  most  acceptable.  In  the  mean  time  we  heartily  pray,  that  all  things 
prosperous,  all  things  favourable,  may  befall  your  highness  and  the  most 
serene  Republic. 

Westminster,  Sealed  with  the  Parliament  Seal,  and 

Dec.  1652.  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Republic  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  most  Serene  Prince, 
FERDINAND  the  Second,  Grand  Duke  of  TUSCANY,  Greeting. 

ALTHOUGH  the  parliament  of  the  republic  of  England  some  time  since 
redoubled  their  commands  to  all  the  chief  captains  and  masters  of  ships 
arriving  in  the  ports  belonging  to  your  highness,  to  carry  themselves  peace 
fully  and  civilly,  and  with  becoming  observance  and  duty  to  a  most  serene 
prince,  whose  friendship  this  republic  so  earnestly  endeavours  to  preserve, 
as  having  been  obliged  by  so  many  great  kindnesses ;  an  accident  alto 
gether  unexpected  has  fallen  out,  through  the  insolence,  as  they  hear,  of 
captain  Appleton,  in  the  port  of  Leghorn,  who  offered  violence  to  the 
sentinel  then  doing  his  duty  upon  the  mole,  against  the  faith  and  duty 
which  he  owes  this  republic,  and  in  contempt  of  the  reverence  and  honour 
which  is  justly  owing  to  your  highness:  the  relation  of  which  action,  as  it 
was  really  committed,  the  parliament  has  understood  by  your  letters  of  the 
seventh  and  ninth  of  December,  dated  from  Florence ;  as  also  more  at 
large  by  the  most  worthy  Almeric  Salvetti,  your  resident  here.  And  they 
have  so  sincerely  laid  to  heart  your  highness's  honour,  which  is  the  main 
concern  of  this  complaint,  that  they  have  referred  it  to  the  Council  of  State, 
to  take  care  that  letters  be  sent  to  captain  Appleton,  to  come  away  withou. 
stop  or  stay  by  land,  in  order  to  his  giving  an  account  of  this  unwonted 
and  extraordinary  act,  (a  copy  of  which  letters  is  sent  herewith  enclosed,) 
who  so  soon  as  he  shall  arrive,  and  be  accused  of  the  fact,  we  promise, 
that  such  a  course  shall  be  taken  with  him,  as  may  sufficiently  testify  tha* 
we  no  less  heinously  brook  the  violation  of  your  right  than  the  infringement 
of  our  own  authority. 

Moreover,  upon  mature  debate  concerning  the  recovered  ship,  called  the 
Phoenix  of  Leghorn,  which  affair  is  also  related  and  pressed  by  your  high 
ness  and  your  resident  here,  to  have  been  done  by  captain  Appleton,  con 
trary  to  promise  given,  whereby  he  was  obliged  not  to  fall  upon  even  the 
Hollanders  themselves  within  sight  of  the  lantern  ;  and  that  your  highness, 
trusting  to  that  faith,  promised  security  to  the  Hollanders  upon  your  word ; 
and  therefore  that  we  ought  to  take  care  for  the  satisfaction  of  those,  who 
suffer  damage  under  the  protection  of  your  promise ;  the  parliament  begs 
of  your  excellency  to  be  assured,  that  this  fact,  as  it  was  committed  with 
out  their  advice  or  command,  so  it  is  most  remote  from  their  will  and 
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intention,  that  your  highness  should  undergo  any  detriment  or  diminution 
of  your  honour  by  it.  Rather  they  will  make  it  their  business,  that  some 
expedient  may  be  found  out  for  your  satisfaction,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fact,  upon  examination  of  the  whole  matter.  Which  that  they  may 
so  much  the  more  fully  understand,  they  deem  it  necessary,  that  captain 
Appleton  himself  should  be  heard,  who  was  bound  by  the  same  faith,  and 
is  thought  by  your  excellency  at  least  to  have  consented  to  the  violation 
of  it ;  especially  since  he  is  so  suddenly  to  return  home.  And  so  soon  as  the 
parliament  has  heard  him,  and  have  more  at  large  conferred  with  your 
resident  concerning  this  matter  of  no  small  moment  fhey  will  pronounce 
that  sentence  that  shall  be  just,  and  consentaneous  to  ihat  extreme  good 
will,  which  they  bear  to  your  highness,  and  no  way  unworthy  the  favours 
by  you  conferred  upon  them.  Of  which  that  your  highness  might  not  make 
the  least  question  in  the  mean  time,  we  were  willing  to  certify  your  high 
ness  by  this  express  on  purpose  sent,  that  we  shall  omit  no  opportunity,  to 
testify  how  greatly  we  value  your  friendship. 

Westminster ,    "  Sealed  with  the  Parliament  Seal,  and 

Dec.  14,  1652.  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 

The  Council  of  State  ofltie  Republic  of  England,  to  the  most  Serene  Prince , 
FREDERICK,  Heir  of  NORWAY,  Duke  of  SLESWICK,  HOLSATIA,  STORMARIA, 
DITMARSH,  Count  in  OLDENBURGH,  and  DELMENHORSF,  Greeting. 

THOUGH  it  has  pleased  the  most  wise  God,  and  most  merciful  Moderator 
of  all  things,  besides  the  burden  which  he  laid  upon  us  in  common  with 
our  ancestors,  to  wage  most  just  wars  in  defence  of  our  liberty  against 
tyrannical  usurpation,  signally  also  to  succour  us  with  those  auspices  and 
that  divine  assistance,  beyond  what  he  afforded  to  our  predecessors,  that 
we  have  been  able  not  only  to  extinguish  a  civil  war,  but  to  extirpate  the 
causes  of  it  for  the  future,  as  also  to  repel  the  unexpected  violences  of 
foreign  enemies ;  nevertheless,  with  grateful  minds,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
acknowledging  the  same  favour  and  benignity  of  the  Supreme  Deity  to 
wards  us,  we  are  not  so  puffed  up  with  the  success  of  our  affairs,  but  that 
rather  instructed  in  the  singular  justice  and  providence  of  God,  and  having 
had  long  experience  of  ourselves,  we  abominate  the  thoughts  of  war,  if 
possible  to  be  avoided,  and  most  eagerly  embrace  peace  with  all  men. 
Therefore,  as  hitherto  we  never  were  the  first  that  violated  or  desired  the 
violation  of  that  friendship,  or  those  ancient  privileges  of  leagues,  that  have 
been  ratified  between  us  and  any  princes  or  people  whatever ;  so  your 
highness,  in  consideration  of  your  ancient  amity  with  the  English,  left  us 
by  our  ancestors,  may,  with  a  most  certain  assurance,  promise  both  yourself 
and  your  people  all  things  equitable,  and  all  things  friendly  from  us. 
Lastly,  as  we  highly  value,  which  is  no  more  than  what  is  just  and  reasona 
ble,  the  testimonies  of  your  affection  and  good  offices  offered  us,  so  we 
shall  make  it  our  business,  that  you  may  not  at  any  time  be  sensible  of  the 
want  of  ours,  either  to  yourself  or  yours.  And  so  we  most  heartily  recom 
mend  your  highness  to  the  omnipotent  protection  of  the  Almighty  God. 

Whitehall,  Sealed  with  the  Council  Seal,  and 

July  — ,  1653.  subscribed,  President. 

To  the  Count  of  OLDENBURGH. 

MOST  Illustrious  Lord — The  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  ENG 
LAND  have  received  an  extraordinary  congratulation  from  your  excellency. 
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most  kindly  and  courteously  delivered  to  us  by  word  of  mouth  by  Herman 
Mylius,  your  counsellor  and  doctor  of  laws :  who  wished  all  things  lucky 
and  prosperous,  in  your  name,  to  the  parliament  and  English  interest,  and 
desired  that  the  friendship  of  this  republic  might  remain  inviolable  within 
your  territories.  He  also  desired  letters  of  safe  conduct,  to  the  end  your 
subjects  may  the  more  securely  trade  and  sail  from  place  to  place  ;  together 
with  our  orders  to  our  public  ministers  abroad,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting 
to  your  excellency  and  your  interests  with  their  good  offices  and  counsels. 
To  which  requests  of  his  we  willingly  consented,  and  granted  both  our 
friendship,  the  letters  desired,  and  our  orders  to  our  public  ministers  under 
the  seal  of  the  parliament.  And  though  it  be  some  months  ago  since  your 
public  minister  first  came  to  us,  however  that  delay  neither  arose  from  any 
unwillingness  on  our  part  to  assent  to  the  request  made  in  your  excellen 
cy's  name,  or  that  your  deputy  was  at  any  time  wanting  in  his  sedulity, 
(whose  solicitations  were  daily  and  earnest  with  all  the  diligence  and  im 
portunity  that  became  him,  to  the  end  he  might  be  dispatched,)  but  only 
it  happened  so,  that  at  that  time  the  greatest  and  most  weighty  affairs  of  the 
republic  were  under  debate  and  serious  negotiation.  Of  which  we  thought 
meet  to  certify  your  illustrious  lordship,  lest  any  body,  through  a  false  con 
struction  of  this  delay,  should  think  those  favours  unwillingly  or  hardly 
obtained,  which  were  most  gladly  granted  by  the  parliament  of  the  com 
monwealth  of  England.  In  whose  name  these  are  commanded  to  be 
signed. 

Henry  Scobel,  Clerk  of  the  Parliament. 

To  the  most  Illustrious  and  Noble  Senators,  SCULTETS,  LANDAM,  and  Sen 
ators  of  the  Evangelic  Cantons  of  SWITZERLAND,  ZURICK,  BERN,  GLARIS, 
BALE,  SCHAFFHUSEN,  APPENZEL,  also  the  Confederates  of  the  same  Reli 
gion  in  the  country  of  the  GRISONS,  of  GENEVA,  ST.  GALL,  MALHAUSEN, 
and  BIENNE,  our  dearest  friends ; 

YOUR  letters,  most  illustrious  lords  and  dearest  confederates,  dated  De 
cember  twenty-four,  full  of  civility,  goodwill,  and  singular  affection  towards 
us  and  our  republic,  and  what  ought  always  to  be  greater  and  more  sacred 
to  us,  breathing  fraternal  and  truly  Christian  charity,  we  have  received. 
And  in  the  first  place,  we  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who  has  raised 
and  established  both  you  and  so  many  noble  cities,  not  so  much  intrenched 
and  fortified  with  those  enclosures  of  mountains,  as  with  your  innate  forti 
tude,  piety,  most  prudent  and  just  administration  of  government,  and  the 
faith  of  mutual  confederacies,  to  be  a  firm  and  inaccessible  shelter  for  all 
the  truly  orthodox.  Now  then  that  you  who  over  all  Europe  were  the  first 
of  mortals,  who  after  deluges  of  barbarous  tyrants  from  the  north,  Heaven 
prospering  your  valour,  recovered  your  liberty,  and  being  obtained,  for  so 
many  years  have  preserved  it  untainted,  with  no  less  prudence  and  mode 
ration  ;  that  you  should  have  such  noble  sentiments  of  our  liberty  recovered  ; 
that  you,  such  sincere  worshippers  of  the  gospel,  should  be  so  constantly 
persuaded  of  our  love  and  affection  for  the  orthodox  faith,  is  that  which  is 
most  acceptable  and  welcome  to  us.  But  as  to  your  exhorting  us  to  peace, 
with  a  pious  and  affectionate  intent,  as  we  are  fully  assured,  certainly  such 
an  admonition  ought  to  be  of  great  weight  with  us,  as  well  in  respect  of 
the  thing  itself  which  you  persuade,  and  which  of  all  things  is  chiefly  to  be 
desired,  as  also  for  the  great  authority,  which  is  to  be  allowed  your  lord 
ships  above  others  in  this  particular,  who  in  the  midst  of  loud  tumultuous 
wars  on  every  side  enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
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have  approved  yourselves  the  best  example  to  all  others  of  embracing  and 
improving  peace ;  and  lastly,  for  that  you  persuade  us  to  the  very  thing, 
which  we  ourselves  of  our  own  accords,  and  that  more  than  once,  consult 
ing  as  well  our  own,  as  the  interest  of  the  whole  evangelical  communion, 
have  begged  by  embassadors,  and  other  public  ministers,  namely,  friend 
ship  and  a  most  strict  league  with  the  United  Provinces.  But  how  they 
treated  our  embassadors  sent  to  them  to  negotiate,  not  a  bare  peace,  but  a 
brotherly  amity  and  most  strict  league  ;  what  provocations  to  war  they  after 
wards  gave  us ;  how  they  fell  upon  us  in  our  own  roads,  in  the  midst  of 
their  embassador's  negotiations  for  peace  and  allegiance,  little  dreaming  any 
such  violence ;  you  will  abundantly  understand  by  our  declaration  set  forth 
upon  this  subject,  and  sent  you  together  with  these  our  letters.  But  as  for 
our  parts,  we  are  wholly  intent  upon  this,  by  God's  assistance,  though 
prosperous  hitherto,  so  to  carry  ourselves,  that  we  may  neither  attribute  any 
thing  to  our  own  strength  or  forces,  but  all  things  to  God  alone,  nor  be 
insolently  puffed  up  with  our  success ;  and  we  still  retain  the  same  ready 
inclinations  to  embrace  all  occasions  of  making  a  just  and  honest  peace. 
In  the  mean  time  yourselves,  illustrious  and  most  excellent  lords,  in  whom 
this  noble  and  pious  sedulity,  out  of  mere  evangelical  affection,  exerts  itself 
to  reconcile  and  pacify  contending  brethren,  as  ye  are  worthy  of  all  applause 
among  men,  so  doubtless  will  ye  obtain  the  celestial  reward  of  peace-makers 
with  God  ;  to  whose  supreme  benignity  and  favour,  we  heartily  recommend 
in  our  prayers  both  you  and  yours,  no  less  ready  to  make  returns  of  all  good 
offices  both  of  friends  and  brethren,  if  in  any  thing  we  may  be  serviceable 
to  your  lordships. 

Westminster,  Sealed  with  the  Parliament  Seal, 

Odob.  1653.  and  subscribed,  Speaker,  &c. 

To  the  SPANISH  Embassador. 

MOST  Illustrious  Lord — Upon  grievous  complaints  brought  before  us  by- 
Philip  Noel,  John  Godal,  and  the  society  of  merchants  of  Foy  in  England, 
that  a  certain  ship  of  theirs  called  the  Ann  of  Foy,  an  English  ship  by 
them  fitted  out  and  laden  with  their  own  goods,  in  her  return  home  to  the 
port  of  Foy  about  Michaelmas  last,  was  unjustly  and  without  any  cause  set 
upon  and  taken  by  a  certain  privateer  of  Ostend,  Erasmus  Bruer  com 
mander,  and  the  seamen  unworthily  and  barbarously  used :  the  council  of 
state  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Leda  concerning  it,  (a  copy  of  which  letter 
we  also  send  enclosed  to  your  excellency,)  and  expected  from  him,  that 
without  delay  orders  would  have  been  given  for  the  doing  of  justice  in  this 
matter.  Nevertheless  after  all  this,  the  foresaid  Noel,  together  with  the 
said  company,  make  further  heavy  complaint,  that  although  our  letters  were 
delivered  to  the  marquis,  and  that  those  merchants  from  that  time  forward 
betook  themselves  to  Bruges  to  the  court  there  held  for  maritime  causes, 
and  there  asserted  and  proved  their  right,  and  the  verity  of  their  cause,  yet 
that  justice  was  denied  them ;  and  that  they  were  so  hardly  dealt  with,  that, 
though  the  cause  had  been  ripe  for  trial  above  three  months,  nevertheless 
they  could  obtain  no  sentence  from  that  court,  but  that  their  ship  and  goods 
are  still  detained,  notwithstanding  the  great  expenses  they  have  been  at  in 
prosecuting  their  claim.  Now  your  excellency  well  knows  it  to  be  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations,  of  traffic,  and  that- friendship  which  is  at  present  settled 
between  the  English  and  Flemings,  that  any  Ostender  should  take  any 
English  vessel,  if  bound  for  England  with  English  goods ;  and  that  what 
ever  was  inhumanly  and  barbarously  done  to  the  English  seamen  by  that 
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commander,  deserves  a  rigorous  punishment.  The  council  therefore  re 
commends  the  whole  matter  to  your  excellency,  and  makes  it  their  request, 
that  you  would  write  into  Flanders  concerning  it,  and  take  such  speedy 
care,  that  this  business  may  no  longer  be  delayed,  but  that  justice  may  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  foresaid  ship,  together  with  the  damages, 
costs,  and  interest,  which  the  English  have  sustained  and  been  out  of  purse, 
by  reason  of  that  illegal  seizure,  may  be  restored  and  made  good  to  them 
by  the  authority  of  the  court,  or  in  some  other  way  ;  and  that  care  be  taken, 
that  hereafter  no  such  violence  be  committed,  but  that  the  amity  between 
our  people  and  the  Flemings  may  be  preserved  without  any  infringement. 
Signed  in  the  name,  and  by  the  command  of  the  council 
of  state,  appointed  by  authority  of  parliament. 

To  the  Marquis  of  LEDA. 

GREAT  complaints  are  brought  before  us  by  Philip  Noel,  John  Godal, 
and  the  company  of  Foy  merchants,  concerning  a  ship  of  theirs,  called  the 
Ann  of  Foy,  which  being  an  English  vessel  by  them  fitted  out,  and  laden 
with  their  own  goods,  in  her  return  home  to  her  own  port  about  Michaelmas 
last,  was  taken  unawares  by  a  freebooter  of  Ostend,  Erasmus  Bruer  com 
mander.  It  is  also  further  related,  that  the  Ostenders,  when  the  ship  was 
in  their  power,  used  the  seamen  too  inhumanly,  by  setting  lighted  match  to 
their  fingers,  and  plunging  the  master  of  the  ship  in  the  sea  till  they  almost 
drowned  him,  on  purpose  to  extort  a  false  confession  from  him,  that  the 
ship  and  goods  belonged  to  the  French.  Which  though  the  master  and 
the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew  resolutely  denied,  nevertheless  the  Ostenderg 
carried  away  the  ship  and  goods  to  their  own  port.  These  things,  upon 
strict  inquiry  and  examination  of  witnesses,  have  been  made  manifest  in 
the  admiralty  court  in  England,  as  will  appear  by  the  copies  of  the  affi 
davits  herewith  sent  your  lordship.  Now  in  regard  that  that  same  ship, 
called  the  Ann  of  Foy,  and  all  her  lading  of  merchandise  and  goods,  belong 
truly  and  properly  to  the  English,  so  that  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
the  Ostender  should  seize  by  force  either  the  one  or  the  other,  much  less 
carry  away  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  use  the  seamen  so  unmercifully:  and 
whereas  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  respect  of  the  friendship 
between  the  Flemings  and  the  English,  that  ship  and  goods  ought  to  be 
restored  :  we  make  it  our  earnest  request  to  your  excellency,  that  the  Eng 
lish  may  have  speedy  justice  done,  and  that  satisfaction  may  be  given  for 
their  losses,  to  the  end  the  traffic  and  friendship  which  is  between  the 
English  and  Flemings,  may  be  long  and  inviolably  preserved. 

To  the  SPANISH  Embassador. 

THE  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  understanding  that 
several  of  the  people  of  this  city  daily  resort  to  the  house  of  your  excellency, 
and  other  embassadors  and  public  ministers  from  foreign  nations  here  re 
siding,  merely  to  hear  mass,  gave  order  to  the  council  of  state,  to  let  your 
excellency  understand,  that  whereas  such  resort  is  prohibited  by  the  laws 
of  the  nation,  and  of  very  evil  example  in  this  our  republic,  and  extremely 
scandalous;  that  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  take  care  that  no  such  thing  be 
permitted  henceforward,  and  to  prohibit  all  such  assemblies  for  the  future. 
Concerning  which,  it  is  our  desire,  that  your  excellency  should  have  a  fair 
advertisement,  to  the  end  that  henceforth  your  excellency  may  be  more  care 
ful  of  admitting  any  of  the  people  of  this  republic  to  hear  mass  in  your  house. 
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And  as  the  parliament  will  diligently  provide  that  your  excellency's  rights 
and  privileges  shall  be  preserved  inviolable,  so  they  persuade  themselves, 
that  your  excellency  during  your  abode  here,  would  by  no  means,  that  the 
laws  of  this  republic  should  be  violated  by  yourself  or  your  attendants. 

Jj  Summary  of  the  particular  real  Damages  sustained  by  the  ENGLISH  Com 
pany,  in  many  places  of  the  EAST-INDIES,  from  the  DUTCH  Company  in 
Holland. 

1.  THE  damages  comprehended  in  the  sixteen  articles,  and  formerly 
exhibited,  amounting  to  298,555  royals  J,  of  which  is  of  our  money 

74,638/.  15*.  OCR 

2.  We  demand  satisfaction  to  be  given  for  the  incomes  of  the  island  of 
Pularon,  from  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  to  this  time,  of  two 
hundred  thousand  royals  J,  besides  the  future  expense,  till  the  right  of 
jurisdiction  over  that  island  be  restored  in  the  same  condition,  as  when  it 
was  wrested  out  of  our  hands,  as  was  by  league  agreed  to,  amounting  of 
our  money  to 50,0002.  OOs.  OOd. 

3.  We  demand  satisfaction  for  all  the  merchandise,  provision,  and  fur 
niture  taken  away  by  the  agents  of  the  Dutch  company  in  the  Indies,  or  to 
them  delivered,  or  to  any  of  their  ships  bound  thither,  or  returning  home; 
which  sum  amounts  to  80,635  royals,  of  our  money        20,158/.  OOs.  OOd. 

4.  We  demand  satisfaction  for  the  customs  of  Dutch  merchandise  laden 
on  board  their  ships  in  Persia,  or  landed  there  from  the  year  sixteen  hun 
dred  and  twenty-four,  as  was  granted  us  by  the  King  of  Persia,  which  we 
cannot  value  at  less  than  fourscore  thousand  royals         20,000/.  OOs.  OOd. 

5.  We  demand  satisfaction  for  four  houses  maliciously  and  unjustly 
burnt  at  Jocatra,  together  with  the  warehouses,  magazines,  and  furniture, 
occasioned  by  the  Dutch  governor  there,  of  all  which  we  have  information 
from  the  place  itself,  after  we  had  exhibited  our  first  complaints :  the  total 
of  which  damage  we  value  at         ....       50,000/.  OOs.  OOrf. 

We  demand  satisfaction  for  thirty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  pound  of  pepper,  taken  out  of  the  ship  Endymion,  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  the  total  of  which  damage  amounts  to 

6,000/.  OOs.  OOd. 

220/796/.  15s.  OOd. 


A  Summary  of  some  particular  Damages  sustained  also  from  the  DUTCH 
EAST-INDIA  Company. 

1.  FOB.  damages  sustained  by  those  who  besieged  Bantam,  whence  it 
came  to  pass,  that  for  six  years  together  we  were  excluded  from  that  trade, 
and  consequently  from  an  opportunity  of  laying  out  in  pepper  six  hundred 
thousand  royals,  with  which  we  might  have  laden  our  homeward-bound 
ships  ;  for  want  of  which  lading  they  rotted  upon  the  coast  of  India.     In 
the  mean  time  our  stock  in  India  was  wasted  and  consumed  in  mariners' 
wages,  provision,  and  other  furniture ;  so  that  they  could  not  value  their 
loss  at  less  than  twenty  hundred  and  four  thousand  royals. 

£  600,000  OOs.  OOrf. 

2.  More  for  damages  by  reason  of  our  due  part  lost  of  the  fruits  in  the 
Molucca  islands,  Banda  and  Amboyna,  from  the  time  that  by  the  slaughter 
of  our  men  we  \vnre  thence  expelled,  till  the  time  that  we  shall  be  satisfied 
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for  our  loss  and  expenses ;  "which  space  of  time,  from  the  year  sixteen  hun 
dred  and  twenty-two,  to  this  present  year  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty,  for  the 
yearly  revenue  of  250,000  lib.  amounts  in  twenty-eight  years  to 

£  700,000  OOs.  OOd. 

3.  We  demand  satisfaction  for  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  nine  hun 
dred  and  fifty-nine  royals,  taken  from  us  by  the  Mogul's  people,  whom  the 
Dutch  protected  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  never  could  repair  our  losses 
out  of  the  money  or  goods  of  that  people,  which  lay  in  their  junks,  which 
we  endeavoured  to  do,  and  was  in  our  power,  had  not  the  Dutch  unjustly 
defended  them.    Which  lost  money  we  could  have  trebled  in  Europe,  and 
value  at         ^'l £  77,200  OOs.  00<i. 

4.  For  the  customs  of  Persia,  the  half  part  of  which  was  by  the  king  of 
Persia  granted  to  the  English,  anno  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
Which  to  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  is  valued  at  eight 
thousand  royals ;  to  which  add  the  four  thousand  lib.  which  they  are  bound 
to  pay  since  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  which  is  now  one-and-twenty 
years,  and  it  makes  up  the  sum  of       .     ^.;.       .         £ 84,000  OOs.  OOd. 

From  the  first  account         SJ^iMW-1  '-W     •       -£220,796  15s.  OOd. 


Sum  total     .         .r/s         .      1/.t-!      .         .     £  1,681, 996  15s.  OOd. 


The  interest  from  that  time  will  far  exceed  the  principal. 


LETTERS 

WRITTEN 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  OLIVER  THE  PROTECTOR. 


To  the  Count  of  OLDENBURGH. 

Most  Illustrious  Lord — By  your  letters  dated  January  twenty,  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  that  the  noble 
Frederick  Matthias  Wolisog  and  Christopher  Griphiander  were  sent  with 
certain  commands  from  your  illustrious  lordship  into  England  ;  who  when 
they  came  to  us,  not  only  in  your  name  congratulated  our  having  taken 
upon  us  the  government  of  the  English  republic,  but  also  desired,  that  you 
and  your  territories  might  be  comprehended  in  the  peace  which  we  are 
about  to  make  with  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  we  would  confirm  by  our 
present  authority  the  letters  of  safe  conduct  lately  granted  your  lordship  by 
the  parliament.  Therefore  in  the  first  place  we  return  your  lordship  our 
hearty  thanks  for  your  friendly  congratulation,  as  it  becomes  us ;  and  these 
will  let  you  know  that  we  have  readily  granted  your  two  requests.  Nor 
shall  you  find  us  wanting  upon  any  opportunity,  which  may  at  any  time 
make  manifest  our  affection  to  your  lordship.  And  this  we  are  apt  to  be 
lieve  you  will  understand  more  at  large  from  your  agents,  whose  fidelity 
and  diligence  in  this  affair  of  yours,  in  our  court,  has  been  eminently 
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conspicuous.     As  to  what  remains,  we  most  heartily  wish  the  blessings 
of  prosperity  and  peace,  both  upon  you  and  your  affairs. 
Your  illustrious  lordship's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  protector  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &c. 

To  the  Count  of  OLDENBURGH. 

Most  Illustrious  Lord — We  received  your  letters,  dated  May  the  second, 
from  Oldenburgh,  most  welcome  upon  more  than  one  account ;  as  well  for 
that  they  were  full  of  singular  civility  and  goodwill  towards  us,  as  because 
they  were  delivered  by  the  hand  of  the  most  illustrious  count  Anthony, 
your  beloved  son  ;  which  we  look  upon  as  so  much  the  greater  honour,  as 
not  having  trusted  to  report,  but  with  our  own  eyes,  and  by  our  own  obser 
vation,  discerned  his  virtues  becoming  such  an  illustrious  extraction,  his 
noble  manners  and  inclinations,  and  lastly,  his  extraordinary  affection  to 
ward  ourselves.  Nor  is  it  to  be  questioned  but  he  displays  to  his  own  peo 
ple  the  same  fair  hopes  at  home,  that  he  will  approve  himself  the  son  of  a 
most  worthy  and  most  excellent  father,  whose  signal  virtue  and  prudence 
has  all  along  so  managed  affairs,  that  the  whole  territory  of  Oldenburgh  for 
many  years  has  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and  all  the  blessings  of  tranquil 
lity,  in  the  midst  of  the  raging  confusions  of  war  thundering  on  every  side. 
"What  reason  therefore  why  we  should  not  value  such  a  friendship,  that  can 
so  wisely  and  providentially  shun  the  enmity  of  all  men  ?  Lastly,  most 
illustrious  lord,  it  is  for  your  magnificent  present*  that  we  return  you  thanks ; 
but  it  is  of  right,  and  your  merits  claim,  that  we  are  cordially, 

Westminster,  Your  illustrious  lordship's  most  affectionate, 

June  29,  1654.  OLIVER,  &c. 

Supeiscribed,  To  the  most  Illustrious  Lord,  ANTHONY  GUNTHER,  count  in 
Oldenburgh  and  Delmenhorst,  lord  in  Jehvern  and  Kniphausen. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and  IRE 
LAND,  #c.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS,  King  of  the 
SWEDES,  GOTHS,  and  VANDALS,  Great  Prince  of  FINLAND,  Duke  of  Es- 
THONIA,  CARELIA,  BREME,  VERDEN,  STETTIN  in  POMERANIA,  CASSUBIA, 
and  VANDALIA  ;  Prince  of  RUGIA,  Lord  of  INGRA,  WISMARIA,  as  also 
Count  PALATINE  '  of  the  RHINE,  and  Duke  of  BAVARIA,  CLEVES,  and 
MONTS,  #c.,  Greeting. 

Most  Serene  King — Though  it  be  already  divulged  over  all  the  world, 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Swedes  is  translated  to  your  majesty  with  the  ex 
traordinary  applause  and  desires  of  the  people,  and  the  free  suffrages  of  all 
the  orders  of  the  realm;  yet  that  your  majesty  should  rather  choose,  that 
we  should  understand  the  welcome  news  by  your  most  friendly  letters,  than 
by  the  common  voice  of  fame,  we  thought  no  small  argument  both  of  your 
goodwill  towards  us,  and  of  the  honour  done  us  among  the  first.  Volun 
tarily  therefore  and  of  right  we  congratulate  this  accession  of  dignity  to  your 
egregious  merits,  and  the  most  worthy  guerdon  of  so  much  virtue.  And 
that  it  may  be  lucky  and  prosperous  to  your  majesty,  to  the  nation  of  the 
Swedes,  and  the  true  Christian  interest,  which  is  also  what  you  chiefly  wish, 
with  joint  supplication  we  implore  of  God.  And  whereas  your  majesty  as 
sures  us,  that  the  preserving  entire  the  league  and  alliance  lately  concluded 

*  The  horses  which  threw  him  out  of  the  coach-box. 
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between  this  republic  and  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  shall  be  so  far  your  care, 
that  the  present  amity  may  not  only  continue  firm  and  inviolable,  but,  if 
possible,  every  day  increase  and  grow  to  a  higher  perfection,  to  call  it  into 
question,  would  be  a  piece  of  impiety,  after  the  word  of  so  great  a  prince 
once  interposed,  whose  surpassing  fortitude  has  not  only  purchased  your 
majesty  an  hereditary  kingdom  in  a  foreign  land,  but  also  could  so  far  pre 
vail,  that  the  most  august  queen,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus,  and  a  heroess 
so  matchless  in  all  degrees  of  praise  and  masculine  renown,  that  many  ages 
backward  have  not  produced  her  equal,  surrendered  the  most  just  posses 
sion  of  her  empire  to  your  majesty,  neither  expecting  nor  willing  to  accept 
it.  Now  therefore  it  is  our  main  desire,  your  majesty  should  be  every  way 
assured,  that  your  so  singular  affection  toward  us,  and  so  eminent  a  signifi 
cation  of  your  mind,  can  be  no  other  than  most  dear  and  welcome  to  us ; 
and  that  no  combat  can  offer  itself  to  us  more  glorious,  than  such  a  one 
wherein  we  may,  if  possible,  prove  victorious  in  outdoing  your  majesty's 
civility  by  our  kind  offices,  that  never  shall  be  wanting. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  protector  of  the  commonwealth 

July  4,  1654.  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &c. 

To  the  most  Illustrious  Lord,  LEWIS  MENDEZ  de  HARDO. 

WHAT  we  have  understood  by  your  letters,  most  illustrious  lord,  that 
there  is  an  embassador  already  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  most  serene 
king  of  Spain,  on  purpose  to  come  and  congratulate  our  having  undertaken 
the  government  of  the  republic,  is  not  only  deservedly  acceptable  of  itself, 
but  rendered  much  more  welcome  and  pleasing  to  us  by  your  singular  af 
fection,  and  the  speed  of  your  civility,  as  being  desirous  we  should  under 
stand  it  first  of  all  from  yourself.  For,  to  be  so  beloved  and  approved  by 
your  lordship,  who  by  your  virtue  and  prudence  have  obtained  so  great 
authority  with  your  prince,  as  to  preside,  his  equal  in  mind,  over  all  the 
most  important  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  ought  to  be  so  much  the  more  pleas 
ing  to  us,  as  well  understanding  that  the  judgment  of  a  surpassing  person 
cannot  but  be  much  to  our  honour  and  ornament.  Now  as  to  our  cordial 
inclinations  toward  the  king  of  Spain,  and  ready  propensity  to  hold  friend 
ship  with  that  kingdom,  and  increase  it  to  a  stricter  perfection,  we  hope  we 
have  already  satisfied  the  present  embassador,  and  shall  more  amply  satisfy 
the  other  so  soon  as  he  arrives.  As  to  what  remains,  most  illustrious  lord, 
we  heartily  wish  the  dignity  and  favour,  wherein  you  now  flourish  with 
your  prince,  perpetual  to  your  lordship  ;  and  whatever  affairs  you  carry  on 
for  the  public  good,  may  prosperously  and  happily  succeed. 

Your  illustrious  lordship's  most  affectionate, 

Whitehall,  Sept.  1654.  OLIVER,  &c. 



To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  King  of  the 
SWEDES,  GOTHS,  and  VANDALS,  #c. 

BEING  so  well  assured  of  your  majesty's  good  will  towards  me  by  your 
last  letters,  in  answer  to  which  I  wrote  back  with  the  same  affection,  me- 
thinks  I  should  do  no  more  than  what  our  mutual  amity  requires,  if  as  I 
communicate  my  grateful  tidings  to  reciprocal  joy,  so  when  contrary  acci 
dents  fall  out,  that  I  should  lay  open  the  sense  and  grief  of  my  mind  to 
your  majesty,  as  my  dearest  friend.  For  my  part,  this  is  my  opinion  of 
myself,  that  I  am  now  advanced  to  this  degree  in  the  commonwealth,  to  the 
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end  I  should  consult  in  the  first  place  and  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  for  the 
common  peace  of  the  protestants.  Which  is  the  reason,  that  of  necessity 
it  behoves  me  more  grievously  to  lay  to  heart  what  we  are  sorry  to  hear 
concerning  the  bloody  conflicts  and  mutual  slaughters  of  the  Bremeners  and 
Swedes.  But  this  I  chiefly  bewail,  that  being  both  our  friends,  they  should 
so  despitefully  pombat  one  against  another,  and  with  so  much  danger  to 
the  interests  of  the  protestants;  and  that  the  peace  of  Munster,  which  it  was 
thought  would  have  proved  an  asylum  and  safeguard  to  all  the  protestants, 
should  be  the  occasion  of  such  an  unfortunate  war,  that  nowr  the  arms  of 
the  Swedes  are  turned  upon  those,  whom  but  a  little  before,  among  the  rest, 
they  most  stoutly  defended  for  religion's  sake  ;  and  that  this  should  be  done 
more  especially  at  this  time,  when  the  papists  are  said  to  persecute  the  re 
formed  all  over  Germany,  and  to  return  to  their  intermitted  for  some  time 
oppressions,  and  their  pristine  violences.  Hearing  therefore,  that  a  truce 
for  some  days  was  made  at  Breme,  I  could  not  forbear  signifying  to  your 
majesty,  upon  this  opportunity  offered,  how  cordially  I  desire,  and  how 
earnestly  I  implore  the  God  of  peace,  that  this  truce  may  prove  successfully 
happy  for  the  good  of  both  parties,  and  that  it  may  conclude  in  a  most  firm 
peace,  by  a  commodious  accommodation  on  both  sides.  To  which  pur 
pose,  if  your  majesty  judges  that  my  assistance  may  any  ways  conduce,  I 
most  willingly  offer  and  promise  it,  as  in  a  thing,  without  question,  most 
acceptable  to  the  most  holy  God.  In  the  mean  time,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  I  beseech  the  Almighty  to  direct  and  govern  all  your  counsels 
for  the  common  welfare  of  the  Christian  interest,  which  I  make  no  doubt 
but  that  your  majesty  chiefly  desires. 

Whitehall,  Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

Octob.  26,  1654.  OLIVER,  &c. 


To  the  Magnificent  and  most  Noble,  the  Consuls  and  Senators  of  the  City 

of  BREME. 

BY  your  letters  delivered  to  us  by  your  resident  Henry  Oldenburgh,  that 
there  is  a  difference  kindled  between  your  city  and  a  most  potent  neigh 
bour,  and  to  what  straits  you  are  thereby  reduced,  with  so  much  the  more 
trouble  and  grief  we  understand,  by  how  much  the  more  we  love  and  em 
brace  the  city  of  Breme,  so  eminent  above  others  for  their  profession  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  which  we  account  more  sacred 
in  our  wishes,  than  that  the  whole  protestant  name  would  knit  and  grow 
together  in  brotherly  unity  and  concord.  In  the  mean  time,  most  certain 
it  is,  that  the  common  enemy  of  the  reformed  rejoices  at  these  our  dissen 
sions,  and  more  haughtily  every  where  exerts  his  fury.  But  in  regard  the 
controversy,  which  at  present  exercises  your  contending  arms,  is  not  within 
the  power  of  our  decision,  we  implore  the  Almighty  God,  that  the  truce 
begun  may  obtain  a  happy  issue.  Assuredly,  as  to  what  you  desired,  we 
have  written  to  the  king  of  the  Swedes,  exhorting  him  to  peace  and  agree 
ment,  as  being  most  chiefly  grateful  to  Heaven,  and  have  offered  our  as 
sistance  in  so  pious  a  work.  On  the  other  side,  we  likewise  exhort  your 
selves  to  bear  an  equal  mind,  and  by  no  means  to  refuse  any  honest 
conditions  of  reconciliation.  And  so  we  recommend  your  city  to  Divine 
Protection  and  Providence. 

Your  lordships'  most  affectionate, 

Whitehall,  OLIVER,  protector  of  the  common- 

Oct.  26,  1654.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 
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OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Republic  of  ENGLAND,  To  the  most  Illustrious 
Prince  O/*TARENTUM. 

YOUR  love  of  religion  apparently  made  known  in  your  letters  to  us  deli 
vered,  and  your  excelling  piety  and  singular  affection  to  the  reformed 
churches,  more  especially  considering  the  nobility  and  splendour  of  your 
character,  and  in  a  kingdom  too,  wherein  there  are  so  many  and  such 
abounding  hopes  proposed  to  all  of  eminent  quality  that  revolt  ifrom  the  or 
thodox  faith,  so  many  miseries  to  be  undergone  by  the  resolute  and  con 
stant,  gave  us  an  occasion  of  great  joy  and  consolation  of  mind.  Nor  was 
it  less  grateful  to  us,  that  we  had  gained  your  good  opinion,  upon  the  same 
account  of  religion,  which  ought  to  render  your  highness  most  chiefly  be 
loved  and  dear  to  ourselves.  We  call  God  to  witness,  that  whatever  hopes 
or  expectations  the  churches  according  to  your  relation  had  of  us,  we  may 
be  able  one  day  to  give  them  satisfaction,  if  need  require,  or  at  least  to  de 
monstrate  to  all  men,  how  much  it  is  our  desire  never  to  fail  them.  Nor 
should  we  think  any  fruit  of  our  labours,  or  of  this  dignity  or  supreme  em 
ployment  which  we  hold  in  our  republic,  greater  than  that  we  might  be  in 
a  condition  to  be  serviceable  to  the  enlargement,  or  the  welfare,  or  what  is 
more  sacred,  to  the  peace  of  the  reformed  church.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
exhort  and  beseech  your  lordship,  to  remain  stedfast  to  the  last  minute  in 
the  orthodox  religion,  with  the  same  resolution  and  constancy,  as  you  pro 
fess  it  received  fiom  your  ancestors  with  piety  and  zeal.  Nor  indeed  can 
there  be  any  thing  more  worthy  yourself,  or  your  religious  parents,  nor  in 
consideration  of  what  you  have  deserved  of  us,  though  we  wish  all  things 
for  your  own  sake,  that  we  can  wish  more  noble  or  advantageous  to  your 
lordship,  than  that  you  would  take  such  methods,  and  apply  yourself  to 
such  studies,  that  the  churches,  especially  of  your  native  country,  under 
the  discipline  of  which  your  birth  and  genius  have  rendered  you  illustri 
ously  happy,  may  be  sensible  of  so  much  the  more  assured  security  in  your 
protection,  by  how  much  you  excel  others  in  lustre  and  ability. 

Whitehall,  April  — ,  1654. 

OLIVER,  the  Protector,  #c.,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  IMMANUEL  Duke  of 
SAVOY,  Prince  of  Piemont,  Greeting. 

MOST  Serene  Prince — Letters  have  been  sent  us  from  Geneva,  as  also 
from  the  Dauphinate,  and  many  other  places  bordering  upon  your  terri 
tories,  wherein  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  such  of  your  royal  high- 
ness's  subjects,  as  profess  the  reformed  religion,  are  commanded  by  your 
edict,  and  by  your  authority,  within  three  days  after  the  promulgation  of 
your  edict,  to  depart  their  native  seats  and  habitations,  upon  pain  of  capital 
punishment,  and  forfeiture  of  all  their  fortunes  and  estates,  unless  they  will 
give  security  to  relinquish  their  religion  within  twenty  days,  and  embrace 
the  Roman  catholic  faith.  And  that  when  they  applied  themselves  to  your 
royal  highness  in  a  most  suppliant  manner,  imploring  a  revocation  of  the 
said  edict,  and  that  being  received  into  pristine  favour,  they  might  be  re 
stored  to  the  liberty  granted  them  by  your  predecessors,  a  part  of  your  army 
fell  upon  them,  most  cruelly  slew  several,  put  others  in  chains,  and  com 
pelled  the  rest  to  fly  into  desert  places,  and  to  the  mountains  covered  with 
snow,  where  some  hundreds  of  families  are  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  it 
is  nrreatly  to  be  feared,  they  will  in  a  short  time  all  miserably  perish  through 
cold  and  hunger.  These  things,  when  they  were  related  to  us,  we  could 
not  choose  but  be  touched  with  extreme  grief  and  compassion  for  the  suf 
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ferings  and  calamities  of  this  afflicted  people.  Now  in  regard  we  must  ac 
knowledge  ourselves  linked  together  not  only  by  the  same  tie  of  humanity, 
but  by  joint  communion  of  the  same  /eligion,  we  thought  it  impossible  for 
us  to  satisfy  our  duty  to  God,  to  bro  herly  charity,  or  our  profession  of  the 
same  religion,  if  we  should  only  be  affected  with  a  bare  sorrow  for  the 
misery  and  calamity  of  our  brethren,  and  not  contribute  all  our  endeavours 
to  relieve  and  succour  them  in  their  unexpected  adversity,  as  much  as  in  us 
lies.  Therefore  in  a  great  measure  we  most  earnestly  beseech  and  conjure 
your  royal  highness,  that  you  would  call  back  to  your  thoughts  the  mode 
ration  of  your  most  serene  predecessors,  and  the  liberty  by  them  granted 
and  confirmed  from  time  to  time  to  their  subjects  the  Vaudois.  In  granting 
and  confirming  which,  as  they  did  that  which  without  all  question  was  most 
grateful  to  God,  who  has  been  pleased  to  reserve  the  jurisdiction  and  power 
over  the  conscience  to  himself  alone,  so  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  they 
had  a  due  consideration  of  their  subjects  also,  whom  they  found  stout  and 
most  faithful  in  war,  and  always  obedient  in  peace.  And  as  your  royal 
serenity  in  other  things  most  laudably  follows  the  footsteps  of  your  immor 
tal  ancestors,  so  we  again  and  again  beseech  your  royal  highness,  not  to 
swerve  from  the  path  wherein  they  trod  in  this  particular  ;  but  that  you  would 
vouchsafe  to  abrogate  both  this  edict,  and  whatsoever  else  may  be  decreed 
to  the  disturbance  of  your  subjects  upon  the  account  of  the  reformed  reli 
gion  ;  that  you  would  ratify  to  them  their  conceded  privileges  and  pristine 
liberty,  and  command  their  losses  to  be  repaired,  and  that  an  end  be  put  to 
their  oppressions.  Which  if  your  royal  highness  shall  be  pleased  to  see 
performed,  you  will  do  a  thing  most  acceptable  to  God,  revive  and  comfort 
the  miserable  in  dire  calamity,  and  most  highly  oblige  all  your  neighbours, 
that  profess  the  reformed  religion,  but  more  especially  ourselves,  who  shall 
be  bound  to  look  upon  your  clemency  and  benignity  toward  your  subjects 
as  the  fruit  of  our  earnest  solicitation.  Which  will  both  engage  us  to  a  re 
ciprocal  return  of  all  good  offices,  and  lay  the  solid  foundations  not  only  of 
establishing,  but  increasing,  alliance  and  friendship  between  this  republic 
and  your  dominions.  Nor  do  we  less  promise  this  to  ourselves  from  your 
justice  and  moderation  ;  to  which  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  incline 
your  mind  and  thoughts.  And  so  we  cordially  implore  just  Heaven  to  be 
stow  upon  your  highness  and  your  people  the  blessings  of  peace  and  truth, 
and  prosperous  success  in  all  your  affairs. 
Whitehall  May  —  ,  1655. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Republic  of  ENGLAND,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince 
O/*TRANSILVANIA,  Greeting. 

MOST  Serene  Prince  —  By  your  letters  of  the  sixteenth  of  November,  six 
teen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  you  have  made  us  sensible  of  your  singular 
goodwill  and  affection  towards  us;  and  your  envoy,  who  delivered  those 
letters  to  us,  more  amply  declared  your  desire  of  contracting  alliance  and 
friendship  with  us.  Certainly  for  our  parts  we  do  not  a  little  rejoice  at  this 
opportunity  offered  us,  to  declare  and  make  manifest  our  affection  to  your 
highness,  and  how  great  a  value  we  justly  set  upon  your  person.  But  after 
fame  had  reported  to  us  your  egregious  merits  and  labours  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  the  Christian  republic,  when  you  were  pleased  that  all  these 
things,  and  what  you  have  farther  in  your  thoughts  to  do  in  the  defence  and 
for  promoting  the  Christian  interest,  should  be  in  friendly  manner  imparted 
to  us  by  letters  from  yourself,  thus  afforded  us  a  more  plentiful  occasion  of 
joy  and  satisfaction,  to  hear  tha^  God,  in  those  remoter  regions,  had  raised 
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up  lo  himself  so  potent  and  renowned  a  minister  of  his  glory  and  provi- 
lence  :  and  that  this  great  minister  of  heaven,  so  famed  for  his  courage  and 
success,  should  be  desirous  to  associate  with  us  in  the  common  defence  of 
the  protestant  religion,  at  this  time  wickedly  assailed  by  words  and  deeds. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  questioned  but  that  God,  who  has  infused  into  us  both, 
though  separated  by  such  a  spacious  interval  of  many  climates,  the  same 
desires  and  thoughts  of  defending  the  orthodox  religion,  will  be  our  instruc 
tor  arid  author  of  the  ways  and  means  whereby  we  may  be  assistant  and 
useful  to  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  reformed  cities ;  provided  we  watch 
all  opportunities,  that  God  shall  put  into  our  hands,  and  be  not  wanting  to 
lay  hold  of  them. 

In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  without  an  extreme  and  penetrating  sorrow 
forbear  putting  your  highness  in  mind,  how  unmercifully  the  duke  of  Savoy 
has  persecuted  his  own  subjects,  professing  the  orthodox  faith  in  certain 
valleys,  at  the  feet  of  the  Alps :  whom  he  has  not  only  constrained  by  a 
most  severe  edict,  as  many  as  refuse  to  embrace  the  catholic  religion,  to 
forsake  their  native  habitations,  goods,  and  estates,  but  has  fallen  upon 
them  with  his  army,  put  several  most  cruelly  to  the  sword,  others  more 
barbarously  tormented  to  death,  and  driven  the  greatest  number  to  the 
mountains,  there  to  be  consumed  with  cold  and  hunger,  exposing  their 
houses  to  the  fury,  and  their  goods  to  the  plunder,  of  his  executioners. 
These  things,  as  they  have  already  been  related  to  your  highness,  so  we 
readily  assure  ourselves,  that  so  much  cruelty  cannot  but  be  grievously 
displeasing  to  your  ears,  and  that  you  will  not  be  wanting  to  afford  your 
aid  and  sucpour  to  those  miserable  wretches,  if  there  be  any  that  survive 
so  many  slaughters  and  calamities.  For  our  parts,  we  have  written  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  beseeching  him  to  remove  his  incensed  anger  from  his  sub 
jects  ;  as  also  to  the  king  of  France,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  do  the 
same  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  princes  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  the  end  they 
might  understand  our  sentiments  concerning  so  fell  and  savage  a  piece  of 
cruelty.  Which,  though  first  begun  upon  those  poor  and  helpless  people, 
however  threatens  all  that  profess  the  same  religion,  and  therefore  imposes 
upon  all  a  greater  necessity  of  providing  for  themselves  in  general,  and 
consulting  the  common  safety ;  which  is  the  course  that  we  shall  always 
follow,  as  God  shall  be  pleased  to  direct  us.  Of  which  your  highness  may 
be  assured,  as  also  of  our  sincerity  and  affection  to  your  serenity,  whereby 
we  are  engaged  to  wish  all  prosperous  success  to  your  affairs,  and  a  happy 
issue  of  all  your  enterprises  and  endeavours,  in  asserting  the  liberty  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  worshippers  of  it. 
Whitehall,  May  — ,  1655. 

OLIVER,  Protector,  To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS  ADOL- 
PHUS,  King  of  the  SWEDES,  Greeting. 

WE  make  no  question,  but  that  the  fame  of  that  most  rigid  edict  has 
reached  your  dominions,  whereby  the  duke  of  Savoy  has  totally  ruined  his 
protestant  subjects  inhabiting  the  Alpine  valleys,  and  commanded  them  to 
be  exterminated  from  their  native  seats  and  habitations,  unless  they  will 
give  security  to  renounce  their  religion  received  from  their  forefathers,  in 
exchange  for  the  Roman  catholic  superstition,  and  that  within  twenty  days 
at  farthest :  so  that  many  being  killed,  the  rest  stripped  to  their  skins,  and 
exposed  to  most  certain  destruction,  are  now  forced  to  wander  over  desert 
mountains,  and  through  perpetual  winter,  together  with  their  wives  and 
children,  half  dead  with  cold  and  hunger :  and  that  your  majesty  has  laic 
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it  to  heart,  with  a  pious  sorrow  and  compassionate  consideration,  \ve  as  little 
doubt.  For  that  the  protestant  name  and  cause,  although  they  differ  among 
themselves  in  some  things  of  little  consequence,  is  nevertheless  the  same 
in  general,  and  united  in  one  common  interest ;  the  hatred  of  our  adversa 
ries,  alike  incensed  against  protestants,  very  easily  demonstrates.  Now 
there  is  nobody  can  be  ignorant,  that  the  kings  of  the  Swedes  have  always 
joined  with  the  reformed,  carrying  their  victorious  arms  into  Germany  in 
defence  of  the  protestants  without  distinction.  Therefore  we  make  it  our 
chief  request,  and  that  in  a  more  especial  manner  to  your  majesty,  that  you 
would  solicit  the  duke  of  Savoy  by  letters;  and,  by  interposing  your  inter 
mediating  authority,  endeavour  to  avert  the  horrid  cruelty  of  this  edict,  if 
possible,  from  people  no  less  innocent  than  religious.  For  we  think  it 
superflous  to  admonish  your  majesty  whither  these  rigorous  beginnings  tend, 
and  what  they  threaten  to  all  the  protestants  in  general.  But  if  he  rather 
choose  to  listen  to  his  anger,  than  to  our  joint  entreaties  and  intercessions ; 
if  there  be  any  tie,  any  charity  or  communion  of  religion  to  be  believed  and 
worshipped,  upon  consultations  duly  first  communicated  to  your  majesty, 
and  the  chief  of  the  protestant  princes,  some  other  course  is  to  be  speedily 
taken,  that  such  a  numerous  multitude  of  our  innocent  brethren  may  not 
miserably  perish  for  want  of  succour  and  assistance.  Which,  in  regard  we 
make  no  question  but  that  it  is  your  majesty's  opinion  and  determination, 
there  can  be  nothing  in  our  opinion  more  prudently  resolved,  than  to  join 
our  reputation,  authority,  counsel,  forces,  and  whatever  else  is  needful,  with 
all  the  speed  that  may  be,  in  pursuance  of  so  pious  a  design.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  your  majesty. 

OLIVER,  Protector,  fyc.  To  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords^  the  States  of  the 
UNITED  PROVINCES. 

WE  make  no  question,  but  that  you  have  already  been  informed  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy's  edict,  set  forth  against  his  subjects  inhabiting  the  valleys 
at  the  feet  of  the  Alps,  ancient  professors  of  the  orthodox  faith  ;  by  which 
edict  they  are  commanded  to  abandon  their  native  habitations,  stripped  of 
all  their  fortunes,  unless  within  twenty  days  they  embrace  the  Roman  faith  ; 
and  with  what  cruelty  the  authority  of  this  edict  has  raged  against  a  needy 
and  harmless  people,  many  being  slain  by  the  soldiers,  the  rest  plundered 
and  driven  from  their  houses,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  to 
combat  cold  and  hunger  among  desert  mountains,  and  perpetual  snow. — 
These  things  with  what  commotion  of  mind  you  heard  related,  what  a  fel 
low-feeling  of  the  calamities  of  brethren  pierced  your  breasts,  we  readily 
conjectured  from  the  depth  of  our  own  sorrow,  which  certainly  is  most 
heavy  and  afflictive.  For  being  engaged  together  by  the  same  tie  of  reli 
gion,  no  wonder  we  should  be  so  deeply  moved  with  the  same  affections 
upon  the  dreadful  and  undeserved  sufferings  of  our  brethren.  Besides, 
that  your  conspicuous  piety  and  charity  toward  the  orthodox,  wherever 
overborne  and  oppressed,  has  been  frequently  experienced  in  the  most 
urging  straits  and  calamities  of  the  churches.  For  my  own  part,  unless  my 
thoughts  deceive  me,  there  is  nothing  wherein  I  should  desire  more  wil 
lingly  to  be  overcome,  than  in  goodwill  and  charity  toward  brethren  of  the 
same  religion,  afflicted  and  wronged  in  their  quiet  enjoyments ;  as  being 
one  that  would  be  accounted  always  ready  to  prefer  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  churches  before  my  particular  interests.  So  far  therefore  as  hitherto 
lay  in  our  power,  we  have  written  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  even  almost  to 
supplication,  beseeching  him,  that  he  would  admit  into  his  breast  more 
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placid  thoughts  and  kinder  effects  of  his  favour  toward  his  most  innocent 
subjects  arid  suppliants ;  that  he  would  restore  the  miserable  to  their  habi 
tations  and  estates,  and  grant  them  their  pristine  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  Moreover,  we  wrote  to  the  chiefest  princes  and  magistrates 
of  the  protestants,  whom  we  thought  most  nearly  concerned  in  these  mat 
ters,  that  they  would  lend  us  their  assistance  to  entreat  and  pacify  the  duke 
of  Savoy  in  their  behalf.  And  we  make  no  doubt  now  but  you  have  done 
the  same,  and  perhaps  much  more.  For  this  so  dangerous  a  precedent, 
and  lately  renewed  severity  of  utmost  cruelty  toward  the  reformed,  if  the 
authors  of  it  meet  with  prosperous  success,  to  what  apparent  dangers  it  re 
duces  our  religion,  we  need  not  admonish  your  prudence.  On  the  other 
side,  if  the  duke  shall  once  but  permit  himself  to  be  atoned  and  won  by 
our  united  applications,  not  only  our  afflicted  brethren,  but  we  ourselves 
shall  reap  the  noble  and  abounding  harvest  and  reward  of  this  laborious 
undertaking.  But  if  he  still  persist  in  the  same  obstinate  resolutions  of  re 
ducing  to  utmost  extremity  those  people,  (among  whom  our  religion  was 
either  disseminated  by  the  first  doctors  of  the  gospel,  and  preserved  from 
the  defilement  of  superstition,  or  else  restored  to  its  pristine  sincerity  long 
before  other  nations  obtained  that  felicity,)  and  determines  their  utter  ex 
tirpation  and  destruction  ;  we  are  ready  to  take  such  other  course  and  coun 
sels  with  yourselves,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  our  reformed  friends  and 
confederates,  as  may  be  most  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  just  and  good 
men,  upon  the  brink  of  inevitable  ruin ;  and  to  make  the  duke  himself 
sensible,  that  we  can  no  longer  neglect  the  heavy  oppressions  and  calami 
ties  of  our  orthodox  brethren.  Farewel. 

i 
To  the  Evangelic  Cities  of  SWITZERLAND. 

WE  make  no  question,  but  the  late  calamity  of  the  Piedmontois,  profess 
ing  our  religion,  reached  your  ears  before  the  unwelcome  news  of  it  arrived 
with  us :  who  being  a  people  under  the  protection  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  by  a  severe  edict  of  their  prince  commanded  to  depart 
their  native  habitations,  unless  within  three  days  they  gave  security  to  em 
brace  the  Roman  religion,  soon  after  were  assailed  by  armed  violence,  that 
turned  their  dwellings  into  slaughter-houses,  while  others,  without  number, 
were  terrified  into  banishment,  where  now  naked  and  afflicted,  without 
house  or  home,  or  any  covering  from  the  weather,  and  ready  to  perish 
through  hunger  and  cold,  they  miserably  wander  thorough  desert  moun 
tains,  and  depths  of  snow,  together  with  their  wives  and  children.  And 
far  less  reason  have  we  to  doubt,  but  that  so  soon  as  they  came  to  your  know 
ledge,  you  laid  these  thing  to  heart,  with  a  compassion  no  less  sensible  of 
their  multiplied  miseries  than  ourselves  ;  the  more  deeply  imprinted  perhaps 
in  your  minds,  as  being  next  neighbours  to  the  sufferers.  Besides,  that  we 
have  abundant  proof  of  your  singular  love  and  affection  for  the  orthodox 
faith,  of  your  constancy  in  retaining  it,  and  your  fortitude  in  defending  it. 
Seeing  then,  by  the  most  strict  communion  of  religion,  that  you,  together 
with  ourselves,  are  all  brethren  alike,  or  rather  one  body  with  those  unfor 
tunate  people,  of  which  no  member  can  be  afflicted  without  the  feeling, 
without  pain,  without  the  detriment  and  hazard  of  the  rest;  we  thought  ii 
convenient  to  write  to  your  lordships  concerning  this  matter,  and  let  you 
understand,  how  much  we  believe  it  to  be  the  general  interest  of  us  all,  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  with  our  common  aid  and  succour  to  relieve  our  exter 
minated  and  indigent  brethren  ;  and  not  only  to  take  care  for  removing  their 
miseries  and  afflictions,  but  also  to  provide,  that  the  mischief  spread  no 
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farther,  nor  encroach  upon  ourselves  in  general,  encouraged  by  example 
and  success.  We  have  written  letters  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  wherein  we 
have  most  earnestly  besought  him,  out  of  his  wonted  clemency,  to  deal 
more  gently  and  mildly  with  his  most  faithful  subjects,  and  to  restore  them, 
almost  ruined  as  they  are,  to  their  goods  and  habitations.  And  we  are  in 
hopes,  that  by  these  our  entreaties,  or  rather  by  the  united  intercessions  of 
us  all,  the  most  serene  prince  at  length  will  be  atoned,  and  grant  what  we 
have  requested  with  so  much  importunity.  But  if  his  mind  be  obstinately 
bent  to  other  determinations,  we  are  ready  to  communicate  our  consultations 
with  yours,  by  what  most  prevalent  means  to  relieve  and  re-establish  most 
innocent  men,  and  our  most  dearly  beloved  brethren  in  Christ,  tormented  and 
overlaid  with  so  many  wrongs  and  oppressions ;  and  preserve  them  from 
inevitable  and  undeserved  ruin.  Of  whose  welfare  and  safety,  as  I  am  as 
sured,  that  you,  according  to  your  wonted  piety,  are  most  cordially  tender; 
so  for  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  but  in  our  opinion  prefer  their  preservation 
before  our  most  important  interests,  even  the  safeguard  of  our  own  life. — 
Farewel.  0.  P. 

Westminster,  May  19th,  1655. 

Superscribed,  To  the  most  Illustrious  and  Potent  Lords,  the 
Consuls  and  Senators  of  the  Protestant  Cantons  and  Confe 
derate  Cities  of  Switzerland,  Greeting. 


To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  LEWIS,  King  of  FRANCE. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King — By  your  majesty's  letters,  which  you 
wrote  in  answer  to  ours  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  we  readily  understand, 
that  we  failed  not  in  our  judgment,  that  the  inhuman  slaughter,  and  bar 
barous  massacres  of  those  men,  who  professed  the  reformed  religion  of 
Savoy,  perpetrated  by  some  of  your  regiments,  were  the  effects  neither  of 
your  orders  nor  commands.  And  it  afforded  us  a  singular  occasion  of  joy, 
to  hear  that  your  majesty  had  so  timely  signified  to  your  colonies  and  officers, 
whose  violent  precipitancy  engaged  them  in  those  inhuman  butcheries, 
without  the  encouragement  of  lawful  allowance,  how  displeasing  they  were 
to  your  majesty  ;  that  you  had  admonished  the  duke  himself  to  forbear  such 
acts  of  cruelty  ;  and  that  you  had  interposed  with  so  much  fidelity  and  hu 
manity  all  the  high  veneration  paid  you  in  that  court,  your  near  alliance  and 
authority,  for  restoring  to  their  ancient  abodes  those  unfortunate  exiles.  And 
it  was  our  hopes,  that  that  prince  would  in  some  measure  have  condescended 
to  the  good  pleasure  and  intercessions  of  your  majesty.  But  finding  not 
any  thing  obtained,  either  by  your  own,  nor  the  entreaties  and  importunities 
of  other  princes  in  the  cause  of  the  distressed,  we  deemed  it  not  foreign 
from  our  duty,  to  send  this  noble  person,  under  the  character  of  our  extra 
ordinary  envoy,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  more  amply  and  fully  to  lay  before 
him,  how  deeply  sensible  we  are  of  such  exasperated  cruelties,  inflicted 
upon  the  professors  of  the  same  religion  with  ourselves,  and  all  this  too  out 
of  a  hatred  of  the  same  worship.  And  we  have  reason  to  hope  a  success 
of  this  negotiation  so  much  the  more  prosperous,  if  your  majesty  would 
vouchsafe  to  employ  your  authority  and  assistance  once  again  with  so  much 
the  more  urgent  importunity ;  and  as  you  have  undertaken  for  those  indigent 
people,  that  they  will  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  their  prince,  so  you  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  take  care  of  their  welfare  and  safety,  that  no  far 
ther  oppressions  of  this  nature,  no  more  such  dismal  calamities,  may  be  the 
portion  of  the  innocent  and  peaceful.  This  being  truly  royal  and  just  in 
itself,  and  highly  agreeable  to  your  benignity  and  clemency,  which  every 
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where  protects  in  soft  security  so  many  of  your  subjects  professing  the  same 
religion,  we  cannot  but  expect,  as  it  behoves  us,  from  your  majesty.  Which 
act  of  yours,  as  it  will  more  closely  bind  to  your  subjection  all  the  protest- 
ants  throughout  your  spacious  dominions,  whose  affection  and  fidelity  to 
your  predecessors  and  yourself  in  most  important  distresses  have  been  often 
conspicuously  made  known :  so  will  it  fully  convince  all  foreign  princes, 
that  the  advice  or  intention  of  your  majesty  were  no  way  contributory  to 
this  prodigious  violence,  whatever  inflamed  your  ministers  and  officers  to 
promote  it.  More  especially,  if  your  majesty  shall  inflict  deserved  punish 
ment  upon  those  captains  and  ministers,  who  of  their  own  authority,  and  to 
gratify  their  own  wills,  adventured  the  perpetrating  such  dreadful  acts  of 
inhumanity.  In  the  mean  while,  since  your  majesty  has  assured  us  of  your 
justly  merited  aversion  to  these  most  inhuman  and  cruel  proceedings,  we 
doubt  not  but  you  will  afford  a  secure  sanctuary  and  shelter  within  your 
kingdom  to  all  those  miserable  exiles,  that  shall  fly  to  your  majesty  for  pro 
tection  ;  and  that  you  will  not  give  permission  to  any  of  your  subjects  to 
assist  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  their  prejudice.  It  remains  that  we  make 
known  to  your  majesty,  how  highly  we  esteem  and  value  your  friendship : 
in  testimony  of  which,  we  farther  affirm,  there  shall  never  be  wanting  upon 
all  occasions  the  real  assurances  and  effects  of  our  protestation. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

Whitehall,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

July  29,  1655  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

TO  the  most  Eminent  Lord,  Cardinal  MAZARINE. 

MOST  Eminent  Lord  Cardinal — Having  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  this 
noble  person  to  the  king  with  letters,  a  copy  of  which  is  here  enclosed,  we 
gave  him  also  farther  in  charge,  to  salute  your  excellency  in  our  name,  as 
having  intrusted  to  his  fidelity  certain  other  matters  to  be  communicated  to 
your  eminency.  In  reference  to  which  affairs,  I  entreat  your  eminency  to 
give  him  entire  credit,  as  being  a  person  in  whom  I  have  reposed  a  more 
than  ordinary  confidence. 

Your  eminency's  most  affectionate, 

Whitehall,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

July  29,  1655.  wealth  of  England. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  To  the  most  Serene 
Prince,  FREDERICK  III.,  King  of  DENMARK,  NORWAY,  &c. 

WITH  what  a  severe  and  unmerciful  edict  Immanuel  duke  of  Savoy  has 
expelled  from  their  native  seats  his  subjects  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Pied 
mont,  men  otherwise  harmless,  only  for  many  years  remarkably  famous  for 
embracing  the  purity  of  religion  ;  and  after  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  some 
numbers,  how  he  has  exposed  the  rest  to  the  hardships  of  those  desert 
mountains,  stripped  to  their  skins,  and  barred  from  all  relief,  we  believe 
your  majesty  has  long  since  heard,  and  doubt  not  but  your  majesty  is  touched 
with  a  real  commiseration  of  their  sufferings,  as  becomes  so  puissant  a-de- 
fender  and  prince  of  the  reformed  faith  :  for  indeed  the  institutions  of  Chris 
tian  religion  require,  that  whatever  mischiefs  and  miseries  any  part  of  us 
undergo,  it  should  behove  us  all  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  same :  noi 
does  any  man  better  than  your  majesty  foresee,  if  we  may  be  thought  able 
to  give  a  right  conjecture  of  your  piety  and  prudence,  what  dangers  the 
success  and  example  of  this  fact  portend  to  ourselves  in  particular,  and  to 
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the  whole  protestant  name  in  general.  We  have  written  the  more  willing 
ly  to  yourself,  to  the  end  we  might  assure  your  majesty,  that  the  same  sor 
row  which  we  hope  you  have  conceived  for  the  calamity  of  our  most  inno 
cent  brethren,  the  same  opinion,  the  same  judgment  you  have  of  the  whole 
matter,  is  plainly  and  sincerely  our  own.  We  have  therefore  sent  our  letters 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  wherein  we  have  most  importunately  besought  him, 
to  spare  those  miserable  people,  that  implore  his  mercy,  and  that  he  would 
no  longer  suffer  that  dreadful  edict  to  be  in  force ;  which  if  your  majesty 
and  the  rest  of  the  reformed  princes  would  vouchsafe  to  do,  as  we  are  apt 
to  believe  they  have  already  done,  there  is  some  hope,  that  the  anger  of 
the  most  serene  duke  may  be  assuaged,  and  that  his  indignation  will  relent 
upon  the  intercession  and  importunities  of  his  neighbour  princes.  Or  if  he 
persist  in  his  determinations,  we  protest  ourselves  ready,  together  with  your 
majesty,  and  the  rest  of  our  confederates  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  take 
such  speedy  methods,  as  may  enable  us,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  so  many  miserable  creatures,  and  provide  for  their  liberty  and 
safety.  In  the  mean  time  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  your  majesty 
with  all  prosperity. 

Whitehall,  May  — ,  1655. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  O/*ENGLAND,  &c.,  To  the  mostNoble 
the  Consuls  and  Senators  of  the  City  of  GENEVA. 

WE  had  before  made  known  to  your  lordships  our  excessive  sorrow  for 
the  heavy  and  unheard  of  calamities  of  the  protestants,  inhabiting  the  val 
leys  of  Piedmont,  whom  the  duke  of  Savoy  persecutes  with  so  much 
cruelty  ;  but  that  we  made  it  our  business,  that  you  should  at  the  same  time 
understand,  that  we  are  not  only  affected  with  the  multitude  of  their  suf 
ferings,  but  are  using  the  utmost  of  our  endeavours  to  relieve  and  comfort 
them  in  their  distresses.  To  that  purpose  we  have  taken  care  for  a  gather 
ing  of  alms  to  be  made  throughout  this  whole  republic  ;  which  upon  good 
grounds  we  expect  will  be  such,  as  will  demonstrate  the  affection  of  this 
nation  toward  their  brethren,  labouring  under  the  burden  of  such  horrid  in 
humanities  ;  and  that  as  the  communion  of  religion  is  the  same  between 
both  people,  so  the  sense  of  their  calamities  is  no  less  the  same.  In  the 
mean  time,  while  the  collections  of  the  money  go  forward,  which  in  regard 
they  will  require  some  time  to  accomplish,  and  for  that  the  wants  and  ne 
cessities  of  those  deplorable  people  will  admit  of  no  delay,  we  thought  it 
requisite  to  remit  before-hand  two  thousand  pounds  of  the  value  of  England 
with  all  possible  speed,  to  be  distributed  among  such  as  shall  be  judged  to 
be  most  in  present  need  of  comfort  and  succour.  Now  in  regard  we  are 
not  ignorant  how  deeply  the  miseries  and  wrongs  of  those  most  innocent 
people  have  affected  yourselves,  and  that  you  will  not  think  amiss  of  any 
labour  or  pains  where  you  can  be  assisting  to  their  relief,  we  made  no 
scruple  to  commit  the  paying  and  distributing  this  sum  of  money  to  your 
care  ;  and  to  give  you  this  farther  trouble,  that  according  to  your  wonted 
piety  and  prudence,  you  would  take  care,  that  the  said  money  may  be  dis 
tributed  equally  to  the  most  necessitous,  to  the  end  that  though  the  sum  be 
small,  yet  there  may  be  something  to  refresh  and  revive  the  most  poor  and 
needy,  till  we  can  afford  them  a  more  plentiful  supply.  And  thus,  not 
making  any  doubt  but  you  will  take  in  good  part  the  trouble  imposed  upon 
ye,  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  all  his  people  pro 
fessing  the  orthodox  religion,  to  resolve  upon  the  common  defence  of  them 
selves,  and  the  mutual  assistance  of  each  other  against  their  imbittered  and 
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most  implacable  enemies :  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  we  should  rejoice 
that  our  helping  hand  might  be  any  way  serviceable  to  the  church. 
Farewel. 

Fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  the  foresaid  two  thousand  will  be  remitted  by 
Gerard  Hench  from  Paris,  and  the  other  five  hundred  pounds  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  letters  from  the  lord  Stoup. 

June  8,  1655. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  &c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  the  Duke  of  VENICE. 

MOST  Serene  Prince — As  it  has  been  always  a  great  occasion  of  rejoicing 
to  us,  whenever  any  prosperous  success  attended  your  arms,  but  more  es 
pecially  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  Christian  name  ;  so  neither  are 
we  sorry  for  the  late  advantage  gained  by  your  fleet,  though,  as  we  under 
stand,  it  happened  not  a  little  to  the  detriment  of  our  people:  for  certain  of 
our  merchants,  William  and  Daniel  Williams,  and  Edward  Beale,  have  set 
forth  in  a  petition  presented  to  us,  that  a  ship  of  theirs,  called  the  Great 
Prince,  was  lately  sent  by  them  with  goods  and  merchandise  to  Constanti 
nople,  where  the  said  ship  was  detained  by  the  ministers  of  the  Porte,  to 
carry  soldiers  and  provisions  to  Crete ;  and  that  the  said  ship  being  con 
strained  to  sail  along  with  the  same  fleet  of  the  Turks,  which  was  set 
upon  and  vanquished  by  the  galleys  of  the  Venetians,  was  taken,  carried 
away  to  Venice,  and  there  adjudged  lawful  prize  by  the  judges  of  the 
admiralty.  Now  therefore  in  regard  the  said  ship  was  pressed  by  the 
Turks,  and  forced  into  their  service  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  owners  directly  or  indirectly  obtained,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
her,  being  shipped  with  soldiers,  to  withdraw  from  the  engagement,  we 
most  earnestly  request  your  serenity,  that  you  will  remit  that  sentence  of 
your  admiralty,  as  a  present  to  our  friendship,  and  take  such  care,  that  the 
ship  may  be  restored  to  the  owners,  no  way  deserving  the  displeasure  of 
your  republic  by  any  act  of  theirs.  In  the  obtaining  of  which  request,  more 
especially  upon  our  intercession,  while  we  find  the  merchants  themselves 
so  well  assured  of  your  clemency,  it  behoves  us  not  to  question  it.  And 
so  we  beseech  the  Almighty  God  to  continue  his  prosperous  blessings  upon 
your  noble  designs,  and  the  Venetian  republic. 

Your  serenity's  and  the  Venetian  republic's  most  affectionate 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Decemb.  — ,  1655.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  4rc.,   To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  LEWIS,  King  of  FRANCE. 

Most  Serene  King — Certain  of  our  merchants,  by  name  Samuel  Mico, 
William  Cockain,  George  Poyner,  and  several  others,  in  a  petition  to  us 
have  set  forth,  That  in  the  year  1650,  they  laded  a  ship  of  theirs,  called 
the  Unicorn,  with  goods  of  a  very  considerable  value;  and  that  the  said 
ship  being  thus  laden  with  silk,  oil,  and  other  merchandize,  amounting  to 
above  thirty-four  thousand  of  our  pounds,  was  taken  by  the  admiral  and 
vice-admiral  of  your  majesty's  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Now  it  ap 
pears  to  us,  that  our  people  who  were  then  in  the  ship,  by  reason  there  was 
at  that  time  a  peace  between  the  French  and  us,  that  never  had  been  violated 
in  the  least,  were  not  willing  to  make  any  defence  against  your  majesty's 
royal  ships,  and  therefore,  overruled  besides  by  the  fair  promises  of  the  cap? 
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tains  Paul  and  Terrery,  who  faithfully  engaged  to  dismiss  our  people,  they 
paid  their  obedience  to  the  maritime  laws,  and  produced  their  bills  of  lading. 
Moreover,  we  find  that  the  merchants  aforesaid  sent  their  agent  into  France, 
to  demand  restitution  of  the  said  ship  and  goods :  and  then  it  was,  that  af 
ter  above  three  years  slipped  away,  when  the  suit  was  brought  so  far,  that 
sentence  of  restitution  or  condemnation  was  to  have  been  given,  that  his 
eminency  cardinal  Mazarine  acknowledged  to  their  factor  Hugh  Morel,  the 
wrong  that  had  been  done  the  merchants,  arid  undertook  that  satisfaction 
should  be  given,  so  soon  as  the  league  between  the  two  nations,  which  was 
then  under  negotiation,  should  be  ratified  and  confirmed.  Nay,  since  that, 
his  excellency  M.  de  Bourdeaux,  your  majesty's  embassador,  assured  us  in 
express  words,  by  the  command  of  your  majesty  and  your  council,  That 
care  should  be  taken  of  that  ship  and  goods  in  a  particular  exception,  apart 
from  those  controversies,  for  the  decision  of  which  a  general  provision  was 
made  by  the  league :  of  which  promise,  the  embassador,  now  opportunely 
arrived  here  to  solicit  some  business  of  his  own,  is  a  testimony  no  way  to 
be  questioned.  Which  being  true,  and  the  right  of  the  merchants  in  rede- 
manding  their  ship  and  goods  so  undeniably  apparent,  we  most  earnestly 
request  your  majesty,  that  they  may  meet  with  no  delay  in  obtaining  what 
is  justly  their  due,  but  that  your  majesty  will  admit  the  grant  of  this  favour, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  our  revived  amity,  and  the  lately  renewed  league  be 
tween  us.  The  refusal  of  which  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  so  we  be 
seech  Almighty  God  to  bless  with  all  prosperity  both  your  majesty  and 
your  kingdom. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth 

December  — ,  1655.  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &c. 

To  the  Evangelic  Cities  of  SWITZERLAND. 

IN  what  condition  your  affairs  are,  which  is  not  the  best,  we  are  abun 
dantly  informed,  as  well  by  your  public  acts  transmitted  to  us  by  our  agent 
at  Geneva,  as  also  by  your  letters  from  Zuric,  bearing  date  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  December.  Whereby,  although  we  are  sorry  to  find  your  peace, 
and  such  a  lasting  league  of  confederacy,  broken  ;  nevertheless  since  it  ap 
pears  to  have  happened  through  no  fault  of  yours,  we  are  in  hopes  that  the 
iniquity  and  perverseness  of  your  adversaries  are  contriving  new  occasions 
for  ye  to  make  known  your  long  ago  experienced  fortitude  and  resolution 
in  defence  of  the  Evangelic  faith.  For  as  for  those  of  the  canton  of  Schwitz, 
who  account  it  a  capital  crime  for  any  person  to  embrace  our  religion,  what 
they  are  might  and  main  designing,  and  whose  instigations  have  incensed 
them  to  resolutions  of  hostility  against  the  orthodox  religion,  nobody  can  be 
ignorant,  who  has  not  yet  forgot  that  most  detestable  slaughter  of  our 
brethren  in  Piedmont.  Wherefore,  most  beloved  friends,  what  you  were 
always  wont  to  be,  with  God's  assistance  still  continue,  magnanimous  and 
resolute  ;  suffer  not  your  privileges,  your  confederacies,  the  liberty  of  your 
consciences,  your  religion  itself  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  worship 
pers  of  idols ;  and  so  prepare  yourselves,  that  you  may  not  seem  to  be  the 
defenders  only  of  your  own  freedom  and  safety,  but  be  ready  likewise  to 
aid  and  succour,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  your  neighbouring  brethren,  more 
especially  those  most  deplorable  Piedmontois ;  as  being  certainly  convinced 
of  this,  that  a  passage  was  lately  intended  to  have  been  opened  over  their 
slaughtered  bodies  to  your  sides.  As  for  our  part  be  assured,  that  we  are 
no  less  anxious  and  solicitous  for  your  welfare  and  prosperity,  than  if  this 
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conflagration  had  broken  forth  in  our  republic ;  or  as  if  the  axes  of  the 
Schwitz  Canton  had  been  sharpened  for  our  necks,  or  that  their  swords  had 
been  drawn  against  our  breasts,  as  indeed  they  were  against  the  bosoms  of 
all  the  reformed.  Therefore  so  soon  as  \ve  were  informed  of  the  condition 
of  your  affairs,  and  the  obstinate  animosities  of  your  enemies,  advising  with 
some  sincere  and  honest  persons,  together  with  some  ministers  of  the  church 
most  eminent  for  their  piety,  about  sending  to  your  assistance  such  succour 
as  the  present  posture  of  our  affairs  would  permit,  we  came  to  those  results 
which  our  envoy  Pell  will  impart  to  your  consideration.  In  the  mean  time 
we  cease  not  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  all  your  counsels, 
and  the  protection  of  your  most  just  cause,  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace. 

Your  lordships  and  worships  most  affectionate, 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth 

January  — ,  1655.  of  England,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most  Se 
rene  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  the 
SWEDES,  GOTHS,  and  VANDALS,  Great  Prince  of  FINLAND,  fyc. 

Most  Serene  King — Seeing  it  is  a  thing  well  known  to  all  men,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  communication  of  concerns  among  friends,  whether  in  pros 
perity  or  adversity ;  it  cannot  but  be  most  grateful  to  us,  that  your  majesty 
should  vouchsafe  to  impart  unto  us  by  your  letters  the  most  pleasing  and 
delightful  part  of  your  friendship,  which  is  your  joy.  In  regard  it  is  a  mark 
of  singular  civility,  and  truly  royal,  as  not  to  live  only  to  a  man's  self,  so 
neither  to  rejoice  alone,  unless  he  be  sensible  that  his  friends  and  confede 
rates  partake  of  his  gladness.  Certainly  then,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice 
for  the  birth  of  the  young  prince  born  to  such  an  excellent  king,  and  sent 
into  the  world  to  be  the  heir  of  his  father's  glory  and  virtue ;  and  this  at 
such  a  lucky  season,  that  we  have  no  less  cause  to  congratulate  the  royal 
parent  with  the  memorable  omen  that  befell  the  famous  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  at  the  same  time  received  the  tidings  of  Alexander's  birth,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  Illyrians.  For  we  make  no  question,  but  the  wresting  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  from  papal  subjection,  as  it  were  a  horn  dismem 
bered  from  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  the  peace,  so  much  desired  by  all 
good  men,  concluded  with  the  duke  of  Brandenburgh,  will  be  most  highly 
conducing  to  the  tranquillity  and  advantage  of  the  church.  Heaven  grant 
a  conclusion  correspondent  to  such  signal  beginnings ;  and  may  the  son  be 
like  the  father  in  virtue,  piety,  and  renown,  obtained  by  great  achieve 
ments.  Which  is  that  we  wish  may  luckily  come  to  pass,  and  which  we 
beg  of  the  Almighty,  so  propitious  hitherto  to  your  affairs. 
Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth 

February  — ,  1655.  of  England,  &c. 


To  the  King  of  DENMARK. 

Most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince — John  Freeman  and  Philip  Travess,  citi 
zens  of  this  republic,  by  a  petition  presented  to  us,  in  their  own  and  the 
name  of  several  other  merchants  of  London,  have  made  a  complaint,  That 
whereas  about  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1653,  they  freighted  a  cer 
tain  ship  of  Sunderburg,  called  the  Saviour,  Nicholas  Weinskinks  master, 
with  woollen  cloth,  and  other  commodities  to  the  value  of  above  three  thou 
sand  pound,  with  orders  to  the  master,  that  he  should  sail  directly  up  the 
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Baltic  for  Dantzic,  paying  the  usual  tribute  at  Elsenore,  to  which  purpose 
in  particular  they  gave  him  money :  nevertheless  that  the  said  master,  per 
fidiously  and  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  said  merchants,  slipping  by  Else 
nore  without  paying  the  usual  duty,  thought  to  have  proceeded  in  his  voy 
age,  but  that  the  ship  for  this  reason  was  immediately  seized  and  detained 
with  all  her  lading.  After  due  consideration  of  which  complaints,  we  wrote 
in  favour  of  the  merchants  to  your  majesty's  embassador  residing  at  Lon 
don,  who  promised,  as  they  say,  that  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  your  ma 
jesty,  he  would  take  care  that  the  merchants  should  be  taken  into  consi 
deration.  But  he  being  sent  to  negotiate  your  majesty's  affairs  in  other 
countries,  the  merchants  attended  upon  him  in  vain,  both  before  and  after 
his  departure ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  send  their  agent  to  prosecute 
their  right  and  claim  at  Copenhagen,  and  demand  restitution  of  the  ship 
and  goods ;  but  all  the  benefit  they  reaped  by  it  was  only  to  add  more  ex 
penses  to  their  former  damages,  and  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  pains  thrown 
away;  the  goods  being  condemned  to  confiscation,  and  still  detained: 
whereas  by  the  law  of  Denmark,  as  they  set  forth  in  their  petition,  the  mas 
ter  is  to  be  punished  for  his  offence,  and  the  ship  to  be  condemned,  but 
not  the  goods.  And  they  look  upon  this  misfortune  to  lie  the  more  heavy 
upon  them,  in  regard  the  duty  which  is  to  be  paid  at  Elsenore,  as  they  tell 
us,  is  but  very  small.  Wherefore  seeing  our  merchants  seem  to  have  given 
no  cause  of  proscription,  and  for  that  the  master  confessed  before  his  death, 
that  this  damage  befell  them  only  through  his  neglect ;  and  the  father  of 
the  master  deceased,  by  his  petition  to  your  majesty,  as  we  are  given  to 
understand,  by  laying  all  the  blame  on  his  son,  has  acquitted  the  mer 
chants  ;  we  could  not  but  believe  the  detaining  of  the  said  ship  and  goods 
to  be  most  unjust ;  and  therefore  we  are  confident,  that  so  soon  as  your 
majesty  shall  be  rightly  informed  of  the  whole  matter,  you  will  not  only 
disapprove  of  these  oppressions  of  your  ministers,  but  give  command  that 
they  be  called  to  an  account,  that  the  goods  be  restored  to  the  owners  or 
their  factors,  and  reparation  made  them  for  the  losses  they  have  sustained. 
All  which  we  most  earnestly  request  of  your  majesty,  as  being  no  more  than 
what  is  so  just  and  consentaneous  to  reason,  that  a  more  equitable  demand 
or  more  legal  satisfaction  cannot  well  be  made,  considering  the  justice  of 
our  merchants'  cause,  and  which  your  own  subjects  would  think  but  fair 
and  honest  upon  the  like  occasions. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  JOHN  the  Fourth,  King  of  PORTUGAL,  fyc. 

Most  Serene  King — The  peace  and  friendship  which  your  majesty  de 
sired,  by  your  noble  and  splendid  embassy  sent  to  us  some  time  since,  after 
certain  negotiations  begun  by  the  parliament  in  wrhom  the  supreme  power 
was  vested  at  that  time,  as  it  was  always  most  affectionately  wished  for  by 
us,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  and  that  we  might  not  be  wanting  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  which  we  have  now  taken  upon  us,  at 
length  we  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  as  we  hope,  as  a  sacred  act, 
have  ratified  it  to  perpetuity.  And  therefore  we  send  back  to  your  majesty 
your  extraordinary  embassador,  the  lord  John  Roderigo  de  Sita  Meneses, 
count  of  Pennaguiada,  a  person  both  approved  by  your  majesty's  judgment, 
and  by  us  experienced  to  excel  in  civility,  ingenuity,  prudence,  and  fidelity, 
besides  the  merited  applause  which  he  has  justly  gained  by  accomplishing 
the  ends  of  his  embassy,  which  is  the  peace  which  he  carries  along  with 


him  to  his  country.   But  as  to  what  we  perceive  by  your  letters  date 
Jdsbon  the  second  of  April,  that  is  to  say,  how  highly  your  majesty  e 


from 
esteems 
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our  amity,  how  cordially  you  favour  our  advancement,  and  rejoice  at  our 
having  taken  the  government  of  the  republic  upon  us,  which  you  are  pleased 
to  manifest  by  singular  testimonies  of  kindness  and  affection,  we  shall  make 
it  our  business,  that  all  the  world  may  understand,  by  our  readiness  at  all 
times  to  serve  your  majesty,  that  there  could  be  nothing  more  acceptable  or 
grateful  to  us.  Nor  are  we  less  earnest  in  our  prayers  to  God  for  your  ma 
jesty's  safety,  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom,  and  the  prosperous  success  of 
your  affairs.  Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  &c. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  High  and 
Mighty  States  of  the  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

MOST  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  Dearest  Friends — Certain  merchants, 
our  countrymen,  Thomas  Bassel,  Richard  Beare,  and  others  their  copartners, 
have  made  their  complaints  before  us,  that  a  certain  ship  of  theirs,  the  Ed 
mund  and  John,  in  her  voyage  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  to  Lisbon,  was  set 
upon  by  a  privateer  of  Flushing,  called  the  Red  Lion,  commanded  by 
Lambert  Bartelson,  but  upon  this  condition,  which  the  writing  signed  by 
Lambert  himself  testifies,  that  the  ship  and  whatsoever  goods  belonged  to 
the  English  should  be  restored  at  Flushing :  where  when  the  vessel  arrived, 
the  ship  indeed  with  what  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  seamen  was  restored, 
but  the  English  merchants'  goods  were  detained  and  put  forthwith  to  sale: 
for  the  merchants  who  had  received  the  damage,  when  they  had  sued  for 
their  goods  in  the  court  of  Flushing,  after  great  expenses  for  five  years 
together,  lost  their  suit  by  the  pronouncing  of  a  most  unjust  sentence  against 
them  by  those  judges,  of  which  some,  being  interested  in  the  privateer, 
were  both  judges  and  adversaries,  and  no  less  criminal  altogether.  So  that 
now  they  have  no  other  hopes  but  only  in  your  equity  and  uncorrupted 
faith,  to  which  at  last  they  fly  for  succour:  and  which  they  believed  they 
should  find  the  more  inclinable  to  do  them  justice,  if  assisted  by  our  recom 
mendation.  And  men  are  surely  to  be  pardoned,  if,  afraid  of  all  things  in 
so  great  a  struggle  for  their  estates,  they  rather  call  to  mind  what  they  Lave 
ieason  to  fear  from  your  authority  and  high  power,  than  what  they  have  to 
hope  well  of  their  cause,  especially  before  sincere  and  upright  judges: 
though  for  our  parts  we  make  no  question,  but  that  induced  by  your  reli 
gion,  your  justice,  your  integrity,  rather  than  by  our  entreaties,  you  will 
give  that  judgment  which  is  just  and  equal,  and  truly  becoming  yourselves. 
God  preserve  both  you  and  your  republic  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  defence 
and  succour  of  his  church. 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

April  1,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and 
IRELAND,  #c.,  To  the  Most  Serene  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS,  King  of 
the  SWEDES,  GOTHS,  and  VANDALS,  Great  Prince  of  FINLAND,  Duke  of 
ESTHONIA,  CARELIA,  BREME,  VERDEN,  STETTIN,  POMERANIA,  CASSUBIA, 
and  VANDALIA,  Prince  O/*RUGIA,  Lord  O/*!NGRIA  and  WISMARIA,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  RHINE,  Duke  o/"  BAVARIA,  JULIERS,  CLEVES,  and  MONTS. 

MOST  Serene  Prince — Peter  Julius  ('oict  having  accomplished  the  affairs 
'of  his  embassy  with  us,  and  so  acquitted  himself,  that  he  is  not  by  us  to  be 
dismissed  without  the  ornament  of  his  deserved  praises,  is  now  returning 
to  your  majesty.  For  he  was  most  acceptable  to  us,  as  well  and  chiefly 
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for  your  own  sake,  which  ought  with  us  to  be  of  high  consideration,  as  for 
his  own  deserts  in  the  diligent  acquittal  of  his  trust.  The  recommendation 
therefore  which  we  received  from  you  in  his  behalf,  we  freely  testify  to  have 
been  made  good  by  him,  and  deservedly  given  by  yourself;  as  he  on  the 
other  side  is  able  with  the  same  fidelity  and  integrity,  to  relate  and  most 
truly  to  declare  our  singular  affection  and  observance  toward  your  majesty. 
It  remains  for  us  to  beseech  the  most  merciful  and  all  powerful  God,  to  bless 
your  majesty  with  all  felicity,  and  perpetual  course  of  victory  over  all  the 
enemies  of  his  church.  Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Comrnon- 

April  17,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  Most 
Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  LEWIS,  King  of  FRANCE. 

MOST  Serene  Prince — John  Dethic,  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  for  this 
year,  and  William  Wakefield,  merchant,  have  made  their  addresses  to  us 
by  way  of  petition,  complaining,  that  about  the  middle  of  October,  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  they  freighted  a  certain  ship  called  the  Jonas  of 
London,  Jonas  Lightfoot  master,  with  goods  that  were  to  be  sent  to  Ostend ; 
which  vessel  was  taken  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames  by  one  White 
of  Barking,  a  pirate,  robbing  upon  the  seas  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from, 
the  son  of  King  Charles  deceased,  and  carried  to  Dunkirk,  then  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  French.  Now  in  regard  that  by  your  majesty's  edict  in 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  renewed  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  and  by  some  other  decrees  in  favour  of  the  parliament  of  Eng 
land,  as  they  find  it  recorded,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  vessel  or  goods  taken 
from  the  English,  in  the  time  of  that  war,  should  be  carried  into  any  of  your 
majesty's  ports,  to  be  there  put  to  sale  ;  they  presently  sent  their  factor  Hugh 
Morel  to  Dunkirk,  to  demand  restitution  of  the  said  ship  and  goods  from 
M.  Lestrade  then  governor  of  the  town ;  more  especially  finding  them  in  the 
place  for  the  most  part  untouched,  and  neither  exchanged  or  sold.  To 
which  the  governor  made  answer,  that  the  king  had  bestowed  that  govern 
ment  upon  him  of  his  free  gift  or  service  done  the  king  in  his  wars,  and 
therefore  he  would  take  care  to  make  the  best  of  the  reward  of  his  labour. 
So  that  having  little  to  hope  from  an  answer  so  unkind  and  unjust,  after  a 
great  expense  of  time  and  money,  the  factor  returned  home.  So  that  all 
the  remaining  hopes,  which  the  petitioners  have,  seem  wholly  to  depend 
upon  your  majesty's  justice  and  clemency,  to  which  they  thought  they  might 
have  the  more  easy  access  by  means  of  our  letters ;  and  therefore,  that 
neither  your  clemency  nor  your  justice  may  be  wanting  to  people  despoiled 
against  all  law  and  reason,  and  contrary  to  your  repeated  prohibitions,  we 
make  it  our  request.  Wherein,  if  your  majesty  vouchsafe  to  gratify  us, 
since  there  is  nothing  required  but  what  is  most  just  and  equitable,  we  shall 
deem  it  as  obtained  rather  from  your  innate  integrity,  than  any  entreaty  of 
ours.  Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

May  — ,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  $*c.,  To  the  High  and 
Mighty  Lords,  the  States  of  the  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

MOST  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  Dearest  Friends — John  Brown,  Nich 
olas  Williams,  and  others,  citizens  of  London,  have  set  forth  in  their  peti- 
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tions  to  us,  that  when  they  had  every  one  brought  in  their  proportions,  and 
freighted  a  certain  ship  called  the  Good  Hope  of  London,  bound  for  the 
East  Indies,  they  gave  orders  to  their  factor,  to  take  up  at  Amsterdam  two 
thousand  four  hundred  Dutch  pounds,  to  ensure  the  said  ship ;  that  after 
wards  this  ship,  in  her  voyage  to  the  coast  of  India,  was  taken  by  a  ship 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Company ;  upon  which  they  who  had  engaged 
to  ensure  the  said  vessel,  refused  to  pay  the  money,  and  have  for  this  six 
years  by  various  delays  eluded  our  merchants,  who  with  extraordinary  dili 
gence,  and  at  vast  expenses,  endeavoured  the  recovery  of  their  just  right. 
Which  in  regard  it  is  an  unjust  grievance,  that  lies  so  heavy  upon  the  pe 
titioners,  for  that  some  of  those  who  obliged  themselves  are  dead  or  become 
insolvent ;  therefore  that  no  farther  losses  may  accrue  to  their  former  dam 
ages,  we  make  it  our  earnest  request  to  your  lordships,  that  you  will  vouch 
safe  your  integrity  to  be  the  harbour  and  refuge  for  people  tossed  so  many 
years,  and  almost  shipwrecked  in  your  courts  of  justice,  and  that  speedy 
judgment  may  be  given  according  to  the  rules  of  equity  and  honesty  in 
their  cause,  which  they  believe  to  be  most  just.  In  the  mean  time  we  wish 
you  all  prosperity  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  his  church. 

Your  high  and  mighty  lordships'  most  affectionate, 
Westminster ,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

May — ,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  ofjhe  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  High  and 
Mighty  Lords,  the  States  of  the  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

MOST  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  Dearest  Friends — The  same  persons 
in  whose  behalf  we  wrote  to  your  lordships  in  September  the  last  year, 
Thomas  and  William  Lower,  the  lawful  heirs  of  Nicholas  Lower  deceased, 
make  grievous  complaints  before  us,  that  they  are  oppressed  either  by  the 
favour  or  wealth  of  their  adversaries,  notwithstanding  the  justice  of  their 
cause  ;  and  when  that  would  not  suffice,  although  our  letters  were  often 
pleaded  in  their  behalf,  they  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  inheritance  left  them  by  their  father's  will.  From  the  court  of  Hol 
land,  where  the  suit  was  first  commenced,  they  were  sent  to  your  court, 
and  from  thence  hurried  away  into  Zealand,  (to  which  three  places  they 
carried  our  letters,)  and  now  they  are  remanded,  not  unwillingly,  back 
again  to  your  supreme  judicature  ;  for  where  the  supreme  power  is,  there 
they  expect  supreme  justice.  If  that  hope  fail  them,  eluded  and  frustrated, 
after  being  so  long  tossed  from  post  to  pillar  for  the  recovery  of  their  right, 
where  at  length  to  find  a  resting  place  they  know  not.  For  as  to  our  let 
ters,  if  they  find  no  benefit  of  these  the  fourth  time  written,  they  can  never 
promise  themselves  any  advantage  for  the  future  from  slighted  papers. 
However  it  would  be  most  acceptable  to  us,  if  yet  at  length,  after  so  many 
contempts,  the  injured  heirs  might  meet  with  some  relief  by  a  speedy  and 
just  judgment,  if  not  out  of  respect  to  any  reputation  we  have  among  ye, 
yet  out  of  a  regard  to  your  own  equity  and  justice.  Of  the  last  of  which 
we  make  no  question,  and  confidently  presume  you  will  allow  the  other  to 
our  friendship.  Your  high  and  mighty  lordships'  most  affectionate, 

Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

May  — ,  1656.  >  wealth  of  England,  &c. 
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OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  JOHN,  King  of  PORTUGAL. 

MOST  Serene  King — Whereas  there  is  a  considerable  sura  of  money 
owing  from  certain  Portugal  merchants  of  the  Brasile  company  to  several 
English  merchants,  upon  the  account  of  freightage  and  demorage,  in  the 
years  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty,  which 
money  is  detained  by  the  said  company  by  your  majesty's  command,  the 
merchants  before  mentioned  expected,  that  the  said  money  should  have 
been  paid  long  since  according  to  the  articles  of  the  last  league,  but  now 
they  are  afraid  of  being  debarred  all  hopes  arid  means  of  recovering  their 
debts  ;  understanding  your  majesty  has  ordered,  that  what  money  was  owing 
to  them  by  the  Brasile  company  shall  be  carried  into  your  treasury,  and  that 
no  more  than  one  half  of  the  duty  of  freightage  shall  be  expended  toward 
the  payment  of  their  debts ;  by  which  means  the  merchants  will  receive  no 
more  than  the  bare  interest  of  their  money,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
utterly  lose  their  principal.  Which  we  considering  to  be  very  severe  and 
heavy  upon  them,  and  being  overcome  by  their  most  reasonable  supplica 
tions,  have  granted  them  these  our  letters  to  your  majesty  ;  chiefly  requesting 
this  at  your  hands,  to  take  care  that  the  aforesaid  Brasile  company  may  give 
speedy  satisfaction  to  the  merchants  of  this  republic,  and  pay  them  not  only 
the  principal  money  which  is  owing  to  them,  but  the  five  years  interest ;  as 
being  both  just  in  itself,  and  conformable  to  the  league  so  lately  concluded 
between  us ;  which  on  their  behalf  in  most  friendly  manner  we  request  from 
your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  Palace  at  Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the 

July  — ,  1656.  Commonwealth. 


OLIVER,  Proctector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS,  King  of  the  SWEDES,  GOTHS,  and 
VANDALS,  #c. 

MOST  Serene  King — As  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  highly  value  the 
friendship  of  your  majesty,  a  prince  so  potent  and  so  renowned  for  great 
achievements ;  so  it  is  but  equally  reasonable  that  your  extraordinary  era- 
bassador,  the  most  illustrious  lord  Christiern  Bond,  by  whose  sedulity  and 
care  a  strict  alliance  is  most  sacredly  and  solemnly  ratified  between  us, 
should  be  most  acceptable  to  us,  and  no  less  deeply  fixed  in  our  esteem. 
Him  therefore,  having  now  most  worthily  accomplished  his  embassy,  we 
thought  it  became  us  to  send  back  to  your  majesty,  though  not  without  the 
high  applause  which  the  rest  of  his  singular  virtues  merit ;  to  the  end,  that 
he,  who  was  before  conspicious  in  your  esteem  and  respect,  may  now  be 
sensible  of  his  having  reaped  still  more  abundant  fruits  of  his  sedulity  and 
prudence  from  our  recommendation.  As  for  those  things  which  yet  remain 
to  be  transacted,  we  have  determined  in  a  short  time  to  send  an  embassy 
to  your  majesty  for  the  settling  of  those  affairs.  In  the  mean  time,  Al 
mighty  God  preserve  in  safety  so  great  a  pillar  of  his  church,  and  of  Swed- 
land's  welfare. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  palace  at  West-  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

minster,  July  — ,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  £c. 
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OLIVER,  Protector  of  the   Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  £c.,   To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  LEWIS,  King  of  FRANCE. 

MOST  Serene  King,  our  most  dear  Friend  and  Confederate — Certain  mer 
chants  of  London,  Richard  Baker  and  others,  have  made  their  complaint  in 
a  petition  to  us,  that  a  certain  hired  ship  of  theirs,  called  the  Endeavour, 
William  Jop  master,  laden  at  Teneriff  with  three  hundred  pipes  of  rich 
Canary,  and  bound  from  thence  for  London,  in  her  voyage  between  Palma 
and  that  island,  upon  the  twenty-first  of  November,  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  was  taken  by  four  French  vessels,  seeming  ships  of 
burden,  but  fitted  and  manned  like  privateers,  under  the  command  of  Giles 
de  la  Roche  their  admiral ;  and  carried  with  all  their  freight,  and  the  great 
est  part  of  the  seamen,  to  the  East  Indies,  whither  he  pretended  to  be  bound, 
(fourteen  excepted,  who  were  put  ashore  upon  the  coast  of  Guiney,)  which 
the  said  Giles  affirmed  he  did  with  that  intent,  that  none  of  them  might  es 
cape  from  so  remote  and  barbarous  a  country  to  do  him  any  harm  by  their 
testimony.  For  he  confessed  he  had  neither  any  commission  to  take  the 
English  vessels,  neither  had  he  taken  any,  as  he  might  have  done  before, 
well  knowing  there  was  a  firm  peace  at  that  time  between  the  French  and 
our  republic :  but  in  regard  he  had  designed  to  revictual  in  Portugal,  from 
whence  he  was  driven  by  contrary  winds,  he  was  constrained  to  supply  his 
.necessities  with  what  he  found  in  that  vessel ;  and  believed  the  owners  of 
his  ships  would  satisfy  the  merchants  for  their  loss.  Now  the  loss  of  our 
merchants  amounts  to  sixteen  thousand  English  pounds,  as  will  easily  be 
made  appear  by  witnesses  upon  oath.  But  if  it  shall  be  lawful,  upon  such 
trivial  excuses  as  these,  for  pirates  to  violate  the  most  religious  acts  of 
princes,  and  make  a  sport  of  merchants  for  their  particular  benefits,  cer 
tainly  the  sanctity  of  leagues  must  fall  to  the  ground,  all  faith  and  authority 
of  princes  will  grow  out  of  date,  and  be  trampled  under  foot.  Wherefore 
we  not  only  request  your  majesty,  but  believe  it  mainly  to  concern  your 
honour,  that  they,  who  have  ventured  upon  so  slight  a  pretence  to  violate 
the  league  and  most  sacred  oath  of  their  sovereign,  should  suffer  the  pun 
ishment  due  to  such  perfidiousness  and  daring  insolence;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  owners  of  those  ships,  though  to  their  loss,  should  be  bound 
to  satisfy  our  merchants  for  the  vast  detriment,  which  they  have  so  wrong 
fully  sustained.  So  may  the  Almighty  long  preserve  your  majesty,  and 
support  the  interest  of  France  against  the  common  enemy  of  us  both. 
From  our  palace  at  West-  Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

minster,  Aug.  — ,  1656.  OLIVER,  Protector,  &c. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  To  his  Eminency 
Cardinal  MAZARINE. 

MOST  Eminent  Lord — Having  an  occasion  to  send  letters  to  the  king, 
we  thought  it  likewise  an  offered  opportunity  to  write  to  your  eminency. 
For  we  could  not  think  it  proper  to  conceal  the  subject  of  our  writing  from 
the  sole  and  only  person,  whose  singular  prudence  governs  the  most  im 
portant  interests  of  the  French  nation,  and  the  most  weighty  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  with  equal  fidelity,  counsel,  and  vigilance.  Not  without  reason 
we  complain,  in  short,  to  find  that  league  by  yourself,  as  it  were  a  crime 
to  doubt,  most  sacredly  concluded,  almost  the  very  same  day  contemned 
and  violated  by  one  Giles  a  Frenchman,  a  petty  admiral  of  four  ships,  and 
his  associates,  equally  concerned,  as  your  eminency  will  readily  find  by  our 
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letters  to  the  king,  and  the  demands  themselves  of  our  merchants.  Nor  is 
it  unknown  to  your  excellency,  how  much  it  concerns  not  only  inferior  ma 
gistrates,  but  even  royal  majesty  itself,  that  those  first  violaters  of  solemn 
alliances  should  be  severely  punished.  But  they,  perhaps,  by  this  time 
being  arrived  in  the  East  Indies,  whither  they  pretended  to  be  bound,  eu- 
joy  in  undisturbed  possession  the  goods  of  our  people  as  lawful  prize  won 
from  an  enemy,  which  they  robbed  and  pillaged  from  the  owners,  contrary 
to  all  law,  and  the  pledged  faith  of  our  late  sacred  league.  However,  this 
is  that  which  we  request  from  your  eminency,  that  whatever  goods  were 
taken  from  our  merchants  by  the  admiral  of  those  ships,  as  necessary  for  his 
voyage,  may  be  restored  by  the  owners  of  the  same  vessels,  which  was  no 
more  than  what  the  rovers  themselves  thought  just  and  equal ;  which,  as 
We  understand,  it  lies  within  your  power  to  do,  considering  the  authority 
and  sway  you  bear  in  the  kingdom. 

Your  eminency's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  palace  at  West-  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

minster,  JJug.  — ,  1656.  monwealth,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  &c.,   To  the  most 
High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States  of  the  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

MOST  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends  and  Confederates — 
We  make  no  doubt  but  that  all  men  will  bear  us  this  testimony,  that  no 
considerations,  in  contracting  foreign  alliances,  ever  swayed  us  beyond  those 
of  defending  the  truth  of  religion,  or  that  we  accounted  any  thing  more  sa 
cred,  than  to  unite  the  minds  of  all  the  friends  and  protectors  of  the  pro- 
testants,  and  of  all  others  who  at  least  were  not  their  enemies.  Whence  it 
come  to  pass,  that  we  are  touched  with  so  much  the  more  grief  of  mind,  to 
hear  that  the  protestant  princes  and  cities,  whom  it  so  much  behoves  to  live 
in  friendship  and  concord  together,  should  begin  to  be  so  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  so  ill  disposed  to  mutual  affection  ;  more  especially,  that  your 
lordships  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  than  whom  the  orthodox  faith  has  not 
more  magnanimous  and  courageous  defenders,  nor  our  republic  confede 
rates  more  strictly  conjoined  in  interests,  should  seem  to  remit  of  your  con 
fidence  in  each  other ;  or  rather,  that  there  should  appear  some  too  apparent 
signs  of  tottering  friendship  and  growing  discord  between  ye.  What  the 
causes  are,  and  what  progress  this  alienation  of  your  affection  has  made, 
we  protest  ourselves  to  be  altogether  ignorant.  However,  we  cannot  but 
conceive  an  extraordinary  trouble  of  mind  for  these  beginnings  of  the  least 
dissension  arisen  among  brethren,  which  infallibly  must  greatly  endanger 
the  protestant  interests.  WThich  if  they  should  gather  strength,  how  preju 
dicial  it  would  prove  to  protestant  churches,  what  an  occasion  of  triumph 
it  would  afford  our  enemies,  and  more  especially  the  Spaniards,  cannot  be 
unknown  to  your  prudence,  and  most  industrious  experience  of  affairs. 
As  for  the  Spaniards,  it  has  already  so  enlivened  their  confidence,  and 
raised  their  courage,  that  they  made  no  scruple  by  their  embassador  resid 
ing  in  your  territories,  boldly  to  obtrude  their  counsels  upon  your  lordships, 
and  that  in  reference  to  the  highest  concerns  of  your  republic  ;  presuming 
partly  with  threats  of  renewing  the  war,  to  terrify,  and  partly  with  a  false 
prospect  of  advantage  to  solicit  your  lordships,  to  forsake  your  ancient  and 
most  faithful  friends,  the  English,  French,  and  Danes,  and  enter  into  a  strict 
confederacy  wilh  your  old  enemy,  and  once  your  domineering  tyrant,  now 
seemingly  atoned  ;  but,  what  is  most  to  be  feared,  only  at  present  treacher 
ously  fawning  to  advance  his  own  designs.  Certainly  he  who  of  an  invet 
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erate  enemy  lays  hold  of  so  slight  an  occasion  of  a  sudden  to  become  your 
counsellor,  what  is  it  that  he  would  not  take  upon  him  ?  Where  would  his 
insolency  stop,  if  once  he  could  but  see  with  his  eyes,  what  now  he  only 
ruminates  and  labours  in  his  thoughts ;  that  is  to  say,  division  and  a  civil 
war  among  the  protestants  ?  We  are  not  ignorant  that  your  lordships,  out 
of  your  deep  wisdom,  frequently  revolve  in  your  minds  what  the  posture  of 
all  Europe  is,  and  what  more  especially  the  condition  of  the  protestants: 
that  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  adhering  to  the  orthodox  faith  are  in  daily 
expectation  of  new  troubles  to  be  raised  by  their  countrymen  embracing 
the  popish  ceremonies ;  scarcely  recovered  from  that  war,  which  for  the 
sake  of  religion  was  kindled  and  blown  up  by  the  Spaniards,  who  supplied 
their  enemies  both  with  commanders  and  money :  that  the  councils  of  the 
Spaniards  are  still  contriving  to  continue  the  slaughter  and  destruction  of 
the  Piedmontois,  which  was  cruelly  put  in  execution  the  last  year :  that  the 
protestants  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  are  most  grievously  haras 
sed,  having  much  ado  to  keep  possession  of  their  native  homes :  that  the 
king  of  Sweden,  whom  God,  as  we  hope,  has  raised  up  to  be  a  most  stout 
defender  of  the  orthodox  faith,  is  at  present  waging  with  all  the  force  of  his 
kingdom  a  doubtful  and  bloody  war  with  the  most  potent  enemies  of  the 
reformed  religion  :  that  your  own  provinces  are  threatened  with  hostile  con 
federacies  of  the  princes  your  neighbours,  headed  by  the  Spaniards :  and 
lastly,  that  we  ourselves  are  busied  in  a  war  proclaimed  against  the  king 
of  Spain.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  if  any  contest  should  happen  between 
your  lordships  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  how  miserable  would  be  the  condi 
tion  of  all  thev  reformed  churches  over  all  Europe,  exposed  to  the  cruelty 
and  fury  of  unsanctified  enemies !  These  cares  not  slightly  seize  us ;  and 
we  hope  your  sentiments  to  be  the  same ;  and  that  out  of  your  continued 
zeal  for  the  common  cause  of  the  protestants,  and  to  the  end  the  present 
peace  between  brethren  professing  the  same  faith,  the  same  hope  of  eter 
nity,  may  be  preserved  inviolable,  your  lordships  will  accommodate  your 
counsels  to  those  considerations,  which  are  to  be  preferred  before  all  others ; 
and  that  you  will  leave  nothing  neglected,  that  may  conduce  to  the  estab 
lishing  tranquillity  and  union  between  your  lordships  and  the  king  of  Swe 
den.  Wherein  if  we  can  any  way  be  useful,  as  far  as  our  authority,  and 
the  favour  you  bear  us  will  sway  your  lordships,  we  freely  offer  our  utmost 
assistance,  prepared  in  like  manner  to  be  no  less  serviceable  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  to  whom  we  design  a  speedy  embassy,  to  the  end  we  may  declare 
our  sentiments  at  large  concerning  these  matters.  We  hope  moreover, 
that  God  will  bend  your  minds  on  both  sides  to  moderate  counsels,  and  so 
restrain  your  animosities,  that  no  provocation  may  be  given,  either  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  to  fester  your  differences  to  extremity ;  but  that  on  the 
other  side  both  parties  will  remove  whatever  may  give  offence  or  occasion 
of  jealousy  to  the  other.  Which  if  you  shall  vouchsafe  to  do,  you  will  dis 
appoint  your  enemies,  prove  the  consolation  of  your  friends,  and  in  the  best 
manner  provide  for  the  welfare  of  your  republic.  And  this  we  beseech  you 
to  be  fully  convinced  of,  that  we  shall  use  our  utmost  care  to  make  appear, 
upon  all  occasions,  our  extraordinary  affection  and  goodwill  to  the  states 
of  the  United  Provinces.  And  so  we  most  earnestly  implore  the  Almighty 
God  to  perpetuate  his  blessings  of  peace,  wealth,  and  liberty,  upon  your 
republic  ;  but  above  all  things  to  preserve  it  always  flourishing  in  the  love 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  true  worship  of  his  name. 

Your  high  and  mightinesses  most  affectionate, 

From  our  palace  at     ^  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Westminster,  Aug.  — ,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 
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OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  &c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  JOHN,  King  of  PORTUGAL. 

MOST  Serene  Prince — Upon  the  eleventh  of  July  last,  old  style,  we  re 
ceived  by  Thomas  Maynard,  the  ratification  of  the  peace  negotiated  at 
London  by  your  extraordinary  embassador ;  as  also  of  the  private  and  pre 
liminary  articles,  all  now  confirmed  by  your  majesty  ;  and  by  our  letters 
from  Philip  Meadows,  our  agent  at  Lisbon,  dated  the  same  time,  we  under 
stand  that  our  ratification  also  of  the  same  peace  and  articles  was  by  him, 
according  to  our  orders  sent  him,  delivered  to  your  majesty  :  and  thus  the 
instruments  of  the  forementioned  ratification  being  mutually  interchanged 
on  both  sides  in  the  beginning  of  June  last,  there  is  now  a  firm  and  settled 
peace  between  both  nations.  And  this  pacification  has  given  us  no  small 
occasion  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  as  believing  it  will  prove  to  the  common 
benefit  of  both  nations,  and  to  the  no  slight  detriment  of  our  common  enemies, 
who  as  they  found  out  a  means  to  disturb  the  former  league,  so  they  left 
nothing  neglected  to  have  hindered  the  renewing  of  this.  Nor  do  we  ques 
tion  in  the  least  that  they  will  omit  any  occasion  of  creating  new  matter  for 
scandals  and  jealousies  between  us.  Which  we  however  have  constantly  de 
termined,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  remove  at  a  remote  distance  from  our 
thoughts ;  rather  we  so  earnestly  desire,  that  this  our  alliance  may  beget  a 
mutual  confidence,  greater  every  day  than  other,  that  we  shall  take  them  for 
our  enemies,  who  shall  by  any  artifices  endeavour  to  molest  the  friendship  by 
this  peace  established  between  ourselves  and  both  our  people.  And  we 
readily  persuade  ourselves,  that  your  majesty's  thoughts  and  intentions  are 
the  same.  And  whereas  it  has  pleased  your  majesty,  by  your  letters  dated 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  and  some  days  after  the  delivery  by  our  agent  of 
the  interchanged  instrument  of  confirmed  peace,  to  mention  certain  clauses 
of  the  league,  of  which  you  desired  some  little  alteration,  being  of  small  mo 
ment  to  this  republic,  as  your  majesty  believes,  but  of  great  importance  to  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal ;  we  shall  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  particular  treaty  in 
order  to  those  proposals  made  by  your  majesty,  or  whatever  else  may  con 
duce,  in  the  judgment  of  both  parties,  to  the  farther  establishment  and  more 
strongly  fastening  of  the  league  :  wherein  we  shall  have  those  due  considera 
tions  of  your  majesty  and  your  subjects,  as  also  of  our  own  people,  that  all 
may  be  satisfied  ;  and  it  shall  be  in  your  own  choice,  whether  these  things 
shall  be  negotiated  at  Lisbon,  or  at  London.  However,  the  league  being 
now  confirmed,  and  duly  sealed  with  the  seals  of  both  nations,  to  alter  any 
part  of  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  annul  the  whole  ;  which  we  are  cer 
tainly  assured  your  majesty  by  no  means  desires  to  do.  We  heartily  wish 
all  things  lucky,  all  things  prosperous  to  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  Palace  at  Westminster,  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Com- 

August  — ,  1656.  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  &c.,  To  the  mo$t 
Serene  Prince,  JOHN,  King  of  PORTUGAL. 

MOST  Serene  King — We  have  received  the  unwelcome  news  of  a 
wicked  and  inhuman  attempt  to  have  murdered  our  agent  Philip  Meadows, 
residing  with  your  majesty,  and  by  us  sent  upon  the  blessed  errand  of  peace ; 
the  heinousness  of  which  was  such,  that  his  preservation  is  only  to  be  at 
tributed  to  the  protection  of  Heaven.  And  we  are  given  to  understand, 
by  your  letters  dated  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  last,  and  delivered  to  us  by 
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Thomas  Maynard,  that  your  majesty,  justly  incensed  at  the  horridness  of 
the  fact,  has  commanded  inquiry  to  be  made  after  the  criminals,  to  the  end 
they  may  be  brought  to  condign  punishment:  but  we  do  not  hear  that  any 
of  the  ruffians  are  yet  apprehended,  or  that  your  commands  have  wrought 
any  effect  in  this  particular.  Wherefore  we  thought  it  our  duty  openly  to 
declare,  how  deeply  we  resent  this  barbarous  outrage  in  part  attempted, 
and  in  part  committed  :  and  therefore  we  make  it  our  request  to  your  ma 
jesty,  that  due  punishment  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  authors,  associates, 
and  encouragers  of  this  abominable  fact.  And  to  the  end  that  this  may  be 
the  more  speedily  accomplished,  we  farther  demand,  that  persons  of  honesty 
and  sincerity,  wellwishers  to  the  peace  of  both  nations,  may  be  entrusted 
with  the  examination  of  this  business,  that  so  a  due  scrutiny  may  be  made 
into  the  bottom  of  this  malicious  contrivance,  to  the  end  both  authors  and 
assistants  may  be  the  more  severely  punished.  Unless  this  be  done,  neither 
your  majesty's  justice,  nor  the  honour  of  this  republic,  can  be  vindicated  ; 
neither  can  there  be  any  stable  assurance  of  peace  between  both  nations. 
We  wish  your  majesty  all  things  fortunate  and  prosperous. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  palace  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Whitehall,  Aug.  — ,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Illustrious  Lord)  the  CONDE  D'ODEMIRA. 

MOST  Illustrious  Lord — Your  singular  goodwill  towards  us  and  this  re 
public  has  laid  no  mean  obligation  upon  us,  nor  slightly  tied  us  to  acknow 
ledgment.  We  readily  perceived  it  by  your  letters  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
June  last,  as  also  by  those  which  we  received  from  our  agent  Philip  Mea 
dows,  sent  into  Portugal  to  conclude  the  peace  in  agitation,  wherein  foe 
informed  us  of  your  extraordinary  zeal  and  diligence  to  promote  the  pacifi 
cation,  of  which  we  most,  joyfully  received  the  last  ratification  ;  and  we  per 
suade  ourselves,  that  your  lordship  will  have  no  cause  to  repent  either  of 
your  pains  and  diligence  in  procuring  this  peace,  or  of  your  goodwill  to 
the  English,  or  your  fidelity  towards  the  king,  your  sovereign  ;  more  espe 
cially  considering  the  great  hopes  we  have  that  this  peace  will  be  of  high 
advantage  to  both  nations,  and  not  a  little  inconvenient  to  our  enemies. 
The  only  accident  that  fell  out  unfortunate  and  mournful  in  this  negotiation, 
was  that  unhallowed  villany  nefariously  attempted  upon  the  person  of  our 
agent,  Philip  Meadows :  the  concealed  authors  of  which  intended  piece  of 
inhumanity  ought  no  less  diligently  to  be  sought  after,  and  made  examples 
to  posterity,  than  the  vilest  of  most  openly  detected  assassinates.  Nor  can 
•we  doubt  in  the  least  of  your  king's/severity  and  justice  in  the  punishment 
of  a  crime  so  horrid,  nor  of  your  care  and  sedulity  to  see,  that  there  be  no 
remissness  of  prosecution,  as  being  a  person  bearing  due  veneration  to  the 
laws  of  God,  and  sanctity  among  men,  and  no  less  zealous  to  maintain  the 
peace  between  both  nations,  which  never  can  subsist  if  kuch  inhuman  bar 
barities  as  these  escape  unpunished  and  unrevenged.  But  your  abhorrence 
and  detestation  of  the  fact  is  so  well  known,  that  there  is  no  need  of  insist 
ing  any  more  at  present  upon  this  unpleasing  subject.  Therefore,  having 
thus  declared  our  goodwill  and  affection  to  your  lordship,  of  which  we  shall 
be  always  ready  to  give  apparent  demonstrations,  there  nothing  remains, 
but  to  implore  the  blessings  of  Divine  favour  and  protection  upon  you,  and 
all  yours.  Your  lordship's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  palace  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common 

Westminster,  Aug.  — ,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c 
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OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  £rc.,  To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS,  King  of  the  SWEDES,  GOTHS,  and 
VANDALS,  #c. 

MOST  Serene  King,  our  dearest  Friend  and  Confederate — Being  assured 
of  your  majesty's  concurrence  both  in  thoughts  and  counsels  for  the  defence 
of  the  protestant  faith  against  the  enemies  of  it,  if  ever,  now  at  this  time 
most  dangerously  vexatious ;  though  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  your  prosper 
ous  successes,  and  the  daily  tidings  of  your  victories,  yet  on  the  other  side 
we  cannot  but  be  as  deeply  afflicted,  to  meet  with  one  thing  that  disturbs 
and  interrupts  our  joy ;  we  mean  the  bad  news  intermixed  with  so  many 
welcome  tidings,  that  the  ancient  friendship  between  your  majesty  and  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces  looks  with  a  dubious  aspect,  and  that  the 
mischief  is  exasperated  to  that  height,  especially  in  the  Baltic  sea,  as  seems 
to  bode  an  unhappy  rupture.  We  confess  ourselves  ignorant  of  the  causes ; 
but  we  too  easily  foresee,  that  the  events,  which  God  avert,  will  be  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  the  protestants.  And  therefore,  as  well  in  respect  to  that 
most  strict  alliance  between  us  and  your  majesty,  as  out  of  that  affection 
and  love  to  the  reformed  religion,  by  which  we  all  of  us  ought  chiefly  to  be 
swayed,  we  thought  it  our  duty,  as  we  have  most  earnestly  exhorted  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces  to  peace  and  moderation,  so  now  to  persuade 
your  majesty  to  the  same.  The  protestants  have  enemies  every  where 
enow  and  to  spare,  inflamed  with  inexorable  revenge ;  they  never  were 
known  to  have  conspired  more  perniciously  to  our  destruction :  witness  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  still  reeking  with  the  blood  and  slaughter  of  the  mi 
serable  ;  witness  Austria,  lately  turmoiled  with  the  emperor's  edicts  and 
proscriptions ;  witness  Switzerland.  But  to  what  purpose  is  it,  in  many 
words  to  call  back  the  bitter  lamentations  and  remembrance  of  so  many 
calamities  ?  Who  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know,  that  the  counsels  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  for  these  two  years  have  filled  all  these 
places  with  conflagrations,  slaughter,  and  vexation  of  the  orthodox  ?  If  to 
these  mischiefs  there  should  happen  an  access  of  dissension  among  protest- 
ant  brethren,  more  especially  between  two  potent  states,  upon  whose  cour 
age,  wealth,  and  fortitude,  so  far  as  human  strength  maybe  relied  upon,  the 
support  and  hopes  of  all  the  reformed  churches  depend ;  of  necessity  the 
protestant  religion  must  be  in  great  jeopardy,  if  not  upon  the  brink  of  der 
struction.  On  the  other  side,  if  the  whole  protestant  name  would  but  ob 
serve  perpetual  peace  among  themselves  with  that  same  brotherly  union  as 
becomes  their  profession,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  fear,  what  all  the 
artifices  or  puissance  of  our  enemies  could  do  to  hurt  us,  which  our  fraternal 
concord  and  harmony  alone  would  easily  repel  and  frustrate.  And  there 
fore  we  most  earnestly  request  and  beseech  your  majesty,  to  harbour  in  your 
mind  propitious  thoughts  of  peace,  and  inclinations  ready  bent  to  repair  the 
breaches  of  your  pristine  friendship  with  the  United  Provinces,  if  in  any 
part  it  may  have  accidentally  suffered  the  decays  of  mistakes  or  miscon 
struction.  If  there  be  any  thing  wherein  our  labour,  our  fidelity,  and  dili 
gence  may  be  useful  toward  this  composure,  we  offer  and  devote  all  to  your 
service.  And  may  the  God  of  heaven  favour  and  prosper  your  noble  and 
pious  resolutions,  which  together  with  all  felicity,  and  a  perpetual  course 
of  victory,  we  cordially  wish  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  palace  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Wertminster,  Aug.  — ,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 
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OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  &c.,  To  the  States 

of  HOLLAND. 

MOST  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends — It  has  been  repre 
sented  to  us,  by  William  Cooper,  a  minister  of  London,  and  our  country 
man,  that  John  le  Maire  of  Amsterdam,  his  father-in-law,  about  three  and 
thirty  years  ago  devised  a  project,  by  which  the  revenues  of  your  republic 
might  be  very  much  advanced  without  any  burden  to  the  people,  and  made 
an  agreement  with  John  Vandenbrook,  to  share  between  them  the  reward, 
which  they  should  obtain  for  their  invention ;  which  was  the  settling  of  a 
little  seal  to  be  made  use  of  in  all  the  provinces  of  your  territories,  and  for 
which  your  High  and  Mightinesses  promised  to  pay  the  said  Vandenbrook 
and  his  heirs  the  yearly  sum  of  three  thousand  gilders,  or  three  hundred 
English  pounds.  Now  although  the  use  and  method  of  this  little  seal  has 
been  found  very  easy  and  expeditious,  and  that  ever  since  great  incomes 
have  thereby  accrued  to  your  High  and  Mightinesses,  and  some  of  your 
provinces,  nevertheless  nothing  of  the  said  reward,  though  with  much  im 
portunity  demanded,  has  been  paid  to  this  day ;  so  that  the  said  Vanden 
brook  and  le  Maire  being  tired  out  with  long  delays,  the  right  of  the  said 
grant  is  devolved  to  the  foresaid  William  Cooper  our  countryman ;  who, 
desirous  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  father-in-law's  industry,  has  petitioned  us, 
that  we  would  recommend  his  just  demands  to  your  High  and  Mightinesses, 
which  we  thought  not  reasonable  to  deny  him.  Wherefore,  in  most  friendly 
wise,  we  request  your  High  and  Mightinesses  favourably  to  hear  the  peti 
tion  of  the  said  William  Cooper,  and  to  take  such  care,  that  the  reward 
and  stipend,  so  well  deserved,  and  by  contract  agreed  and  granted,  may  be 
paid  him  annually  from  this  time  forward,  together  with  the  arrears  of  the 
years  already  passed.  Which  not  doubting  but  your  High  and  Mighti 
nesses  will  vouchsafe  to  perform,  as  what  is  no  more  than  just  and  becom 
ing  your  magnificence,  we  shall  be  ready  to  show  the  same  favour  to  the 
petitions  of  your  countrymen  upon  any  occasion  of  the  same  nature,  when 
ever  presented  to  us. 

Your  High  and  Mightinesses  most  affectionate, 

From  our  palace  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Whitehall,  September  — ,  1656.  monwealth  of  England,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  mow 
Serene  Prince,  LEWIS,  King  of  FRANCE. 

MOST  Serene  King,  our  dearest  Friend  and  Confederate — Against  our  will 
it  is,  that  we  so  often  trouble  your  majesty  with  the  wrongs  done  by  your 
subjects  after  a  peace  so  lately  renewed.  But  as  we  are  fully  persuaded, 
that  your  majesty  disapproves  their  being  committed,  so  neither  can  we  be 
wanting  to  the  complaints  of  our  people.  That  the  ship  Anthony  of  Dieppe 
was  legally  taken  before  the  league,  manifestly  appears  by  the  sentence  of 
the  judges  of  our  admiralty  court.  Part  of  the  lading,  that  is  to  say,  foui 
thousand  hides,  Robert  Brown,  a  merchant  of  London,  fairly  bought  of 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  sale,  as  they  themselves  testify.  The 
same  merchant,  after  the  peace  was  confirmed,  carried  to  Dieppe  about  two 
hundred  of  the  same  hides,  and  there  having  sold  them  to  a  currier,  thought 
to  have  received  his  money,  but  found  it  stopped  and  attached  in  the  hands 
of  his  factor ;  and  a  suit  being  commenced  against  him,  he  could  obtain  no 
ravour  in  that  court ;  wherefore,  we  thought  it  proper  to  request  your  ma 
jesty,  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  referred  to  your  council,  that  so  the 
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said  money  may  be  discharged  from  an  unjust  and  vexatious  action.  For 
if  acts  done  and  adjudged  before  the  peace  shall  after  peace  renewed  be 
called  into  question  and  controversy,  we  must  look  upon  assurance  of  trea 
ties  to  be  a  thing  of  little  moment.  Nor  will  there  be  any  end  of  these  com 
plaints,  if  some  of  these  violators  of  leagues  be  not  made  severe  and  timely 
examples  to  others.  Which  we  hope  your  majesty  will  speedily  take  into 
your  care.  To  whom  God  Almighty  in  the  mean  time  vouchsafe  his  most 
holy  protection. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  palace  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common 

Whitehall,  September  — ,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  fyc.,  To  tlie  most 
Serene  Prince,  JOHN,  King  of  PORTUGAL. 

MOST  Serene  King — The  peace  being  happily  concluded  between  this  re 
public  and  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  what  refers  to  trade  being  duly 
provided  for  and  ratified,  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  to  your  majesty 
Thomas  Maynard,  from  whom  you  will  receive  these  letters,  to  reside  in 
your  dominions,  under  the  character  and  employment  of  a  consul,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  estates  and  interests  of  our  merchants.  Now  in  regard  it 
may  frequently  so  fall  out,  that  he  may  be  enforced  to  desire  the  privilege 
of  free  admission  to  your  majesty,  as  well  in  matters  of  trade,  as  upon  other 
occasions  for  the  interest  of  our  republic,  we  make  it  our  request  to  your 
majesty,  that  you  will  vouchsafe  him  favourable  access  and  audience,  which 
we  shall  acknowledge  as  a  singular  demonstration  and  testimony  of  your 
majesty's  goodwill  towards  us.  In  the  mean  time  we  beseech  Almighty 
God  to  bless  your  majesty  with  all  prosperity. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  court  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Westminstery  October  — ,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

To  the  King  of  the  SWEDES. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King — Although  your  majesty's  wonted  and 
spontaneous  favour  and  goodwill  toward  all  deserving  men  be  such,  that 
all  recommendations  in  their  behalf  may  seem  superfluous,  yet  we  were  un 
willing  to  dismiss  without  our  letters  to  your  majesty  this  noble  person,  Wil 
liam  Vavassour,  knight,  serving  under  your  banners,  and  now  returning  to 
your  majesty :  which  we  have  done  so  much  the  more  willingly,  being  in 
formed,  that  formerly  following  your  majesty's  fortunate  conduct,  he  had 
lost  his  blood  in  several  combats,  to  assert  the  noble  cause  for  which  you 
fight.  Insomuch,  that  the  succeeding  kings  of  Swedeland,  in  remuneration 
of  his  military  skill,  and  bold  achievements  in  war,  rewarded  him  with 
lands  and  annual  pensions,  as  the  guerdons  of  his  prowess.  Nor  do  we 
question,  but  that  he  may  be  of  great  use  to  your  majesty  in  your  present 
wars,  who  has  been  so  long  conspicuous  for  his  fidelity  and  experience  in 
military  affairs.  It  is  our  desire  therefore,  that  he  may  be  recommended  to 
your  majesty  according  to  his  merits ;  and  we  also  further  request,  that  he 
may  be  paid  the  arrears  due  to  him.  This,  as  it  will  be  most  acceptable  to 
us,  so  we  shall  be  ready  upon  the  like  occasion,  whenever  offered,  to  grat 
ify  your  majesty,  to  whom  we  wish  all  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  &c. 
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OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  fyc.,   To  tlie  most 
Serene  Prince,  JOHN,  King  of  PORTUGAL. 

MOST  Serene  King,  our  dearest  Friend  and  Confederate — Thomas  Evans, 
a  master  of  a  ship  and  our  countryman,  has  presented  to  us  a  petition, 
wherein  he  sets  forth,  that  in  the  years  1649  and  1650  he  served  the  Bra- 
sile  company  with  his  ship  the  Scipio,  being  a  vessel  of  four  hundred  tons, 
and  of  which  he  was  master ;  that  the  said  ship  was  taken  from  him,  with 
all  the  lading  and  furniture,  by  your  majesty's  command  ;  by  which  he  has 
received  great  damage,  besides  the  loss  of  six  years  gain  arising  out  of  such 
a  stock.  The  commissioners  by  the  league  appointed  on  both  sides  for  the 
deciding  controversies  valued  the  whole  at  seven  thousand  of  our  pounds, 
or  twice  as  many  milreys  of  Portugal  money,  as  they  made  their  report  to 
us.  Which  loss  falling  so  heavy  upon  the  foresaid  Thomas,  and  being  con 
strained  to  make  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  for  the  recovery  of  his  estate,  he  hum- 
'  bly  besought  us,  that  we  would  grant  him  our  letters  to  your  majesty  in  fa 
vour  of  his  demands. — We,  therefore,  (although  we  wrote  the  last  year  in 
the  behalf  of  our  merchants  in  general  to  whom  the  Brasile  company  was 
indebted,  nevertheless  that  we  may  not  be  wanting  to  any  that  implore  our 
aid,)  request  your  majesty,  in  regard  to  that  friendship  which  is  between 
us,  that  consideration  may  be  had  of  this  man  in  particular,  and  that  your 
majesty  would  give  such  orders  to  all  your  ministers  and  officers,  that  no 
obstacle  may  hinder  him  from  demanding  and  recovering  without  delay 
what  is  owing  to  him  from  the  Brasile  company,  or  anytother  persons.  God 
Almighty  bless  your  majesty  with  perpetual  felicity,  and  grant  that  our 
friendship  may  long  endure. 

Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  palace  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Westminster,  October  — ,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,   To  the  Illus 
trious  and  Magnificent  Senate  of  HAMBOROUGH. 

MOST  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Right  Worshipful — James  and  Patrick 
Hays,  subjects  of  this  commonwealth,  have  made  grievous  complaint  be 
fore  us,  That  they,  being  lawful  heirs  of  their  brother  Alexander  who  died 
intestate,  were  so  declared  by  a  sentence  of  your  court  pronounced  in  their 
behalf  against  their  brother's  widow ;  and  the  estates  of  their  deceased  bro 
ther,  together  with  the  profits,  only  the  widow's  dowry  excepted,  being  ad 
judged  to  them  by  virtue  of  that  sentence ;  nevertheless,  to  this  very  day 
they  could  never  reap  any  benefit  of  their  pains  and  expenses  in  obtaining 
the  said  judgment,  notwithstanding  their  own  declared  right,  and  letters 
formerly  written  by  King  Charles  in  their  behalf;  for  that  the  great  power 
and  wealth  of  Albert  Van  Eyzen,  one  of  your  chief  magistrates,  and  with 
whom  the  greatest  part  of  the  goods  was  deposited,  was  an  opposition  too 
potent  for  them  to  surmount,  while  he  strove  all  that  in  him  lay  that  the 
goods  might  not  be  restored  to  the  heirs.  Thus  disappointed  and  tired  out 
with  delays,  and  at  length  reduced  to  utmost  poverty,  they  are  become  sup 
pliants  to  us,  that  we  would  not  forsake  them,  wronged  and  oppressed  as 
they  are  in  a  confederated  city.  We  therefore,  believing  it  to  be  a  chief 
part  of  our  duty,  not  to  suffer  any  countryman  of  ours  in  vain  to  desire  our 
patronage  and  succour  in  distress,  make  this  request  to  your  lordships, 
which  we  are  apt  to  think  we  may  easily  obtain  from  your  city,  That  the 
sentence  pronounced  in  behalf  of  the  two  brothers  may  be  ratified  and  duly 
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executed,  according  to  the  intents  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  given  ; 
and  that  you  will  not  suffer  any  longer  delay  of  justice,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
chamber  of  Spire,  upon  any  pretence  whatever:  for  we  have  required  the 
opinions  of  our  lawyers,  which  we  have  sent  to  your  lordships  fairly  writ 
ten  and  signed.  But  if  entreaty  and  fair  means  will  nothing  avail,  of  ne 
cessity  (and  which  is  no  more  than  according  to  the  customary  law  of  na 
tions,  though  we  are  unwilling  to  come  to  that  extremity)  the  severity  of 
retaliation  must  take  its  course ;  which  we  hope  your  prudence  will  take 
care  to  prevent. 

From  our  palace  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Westminster,  October  16,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

OMVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  mos: 
Serene  and  Potent  LEWIS,  King  of  FRANCE. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  dearest  Friend  and  Confederate — We 
are  apt  to  believe,  that  your  majesty  received  our  letters  dated  the  14th  of 
May,  of  the  last  year,  wherein  we  wrote  that  John  Dethic,  mayor  of  Lon 
don  that  year,  and  William  Waterford,  merchant,  had  by  their  petition  set 
forth,  That  a  certain  vessel  called  the  Jonas,  freighted  with  goods  upon 
their  account,  and  bound  for  Dunkirk,  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
French,  was  taken  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Thames,  by  a  searover,  pre 
tending  a  commission  from  the  son  of  the  late  King  Charles:  which  being 
directly  contrary  to  your  edicts  and  the  decrees  of  your  council,  that  no 
English  ship,  taken  by  the  enemies  of  the  parliament,  should  be  admitted 
into  any  of  your  ports,  and  there  put  to  sale,  they  demanded  restitution  of 
the  said  ship  and  goods  from  M.  Lestrade,  then  governor  of  the  town,  who 
returned  them  an  answer  no  way  becoming  a  person  of  his  quality,  or  who 
pretended  obedience  to  his  sovereign  ;  That  the  government  was  conferred 
upon  him  for  his  good  service  in  the  wars,  and  therefore  he  would  make 
his  best  advantage  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  by  right  or  wrong;  for  that  he 
seemed  to  drive  at :  as  if  he  had  received  that  government  of  your  majesty's 
free  gift,  to  authorize  him  in  the  robbing  your  confederates,  and  contemning 
your  edicts  set  forth  in  their  favour.  For  what  the  King  of  France  forbids 
his  subjects  any  way  to  have  a  hand  in,  that  the  king's  governor  has  not 
only  suffered  to  be  committed  in  your  ports,  but  he  himself  becomes  the 
pirate,  seizes  the  prey,  and  openly  avouches  the  fact.  With  this  answer 
therefore  the  merchants  departed,  altogether  baffled  and  disappointed  ;  and 
this  we  signified  by  our  letters  to  your  majesty  the  last  year  with  little  better 
success ;  for  as  yet  we  have  received  no  reply  to  those  letters.  Of  which 
we  are  apt  to  believe  the  reason  was,  because  the  governor  was  with  the 
army  in  Flanders ;  but  now  he  resides  at  Paris,  or  rather  flutters  unpunished 
about  the  city,  and  at  court,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  our  merchants. — 
Once  more  therefore  we  make  it  our  request  to  your  majesty,  which  it  is 
your  majesty's  interest  in  the  first  place  to  take  care  of,  that  no  person  what 
ever  may  dare  to  justify  the  wrongs  done  to  your  majesty's  confederates  by 
the  contempt  of  your  royal  edicts.  Nor  can  this  cause  be  properly  referred 
to  the  commissioners  appointed  for  deciding  common  controversies  on  both 
sides ;  since  in  this  case  not  only  the  rights  of  confederates,  but  your  autho 
rity  itself,  and  the  veneration  due  to  the  royal  name,  are  chiefly  in  dispute. 
And  it  would  be  a  wonder,  that  merchants  should  be  more  troubled  for 
their  losses,  than  your  majesty  provoked  at  encroachments  upon  your  honour. 
Which  while  you  disdain  to  brook,  with  the  same  labour  you  will  demon 
strate,  that  you  neither  repent  of  your  friendly  edicts  in  favour  of  our 
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republic,  nor  connived  at  the  injuries  done  by  your  subjects,  nor  neglected 
to  give  due  respect  to  our  demands. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden  by  goodwill,  by  friendship 
and  solemn  league, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth,  &c. 
From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Novemb.  — ,  1656. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  FREDERIC  III.,  King  of  DENMARK,  NORWAY, 
the  VANDALS,  and  GOTHS  ;  Duke  of  SLESWIC,  HOLSATIA,  STORMATIA,  and 
DITHMARSH;  Count  in  OLDENBURGH  and  DELMENHORST;  &c. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  dearest  Friend  and  Confederate— We 
received  your  majesty's  letters  dated  the  16th  of  February,  from  Copenha 
gen,  by  the  most  worthy  Simon  de  Pitkum,  your  majesty's  agent  here  re 
siding.  Which  when  we  had  perused,  the  demonstrations  of  your  majesty's 
goodwill  towards  us,  and  the  importance  of  the  matter  concerning  which 
you  write,  affected  us  to  that  degree,  that  we  designed  forthwith  to  send  to 
your  majesty  some  person,  who  being  furnished  with  ample  instructions 
from  us,  might  more  at  large  declare  to  your  majesty  our  counsels  in  that 
affair.  And  though  we  have  still  the  same  resolutions,  yet  hitherto  we 
have  not  been  at  leisure  to  think  of  a  person  proper  to  be  entrusted  with 
those  commands,  which  the  weight  of  the  matter  requires ;  though  in  a 
short  time  we  hope  to  be  more  at  liberty.  In  the  mean  while  we  thought 
it  not  convenient  any  longer  to  delay  the  letting  your  majesty  understand, 
that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe  has  employed  the  greatest 
part  of  our  care  and  thoughts ;  while  for  some  years,  to  our  great  grief,  we 
have  beheld  the  protestant  princes,  and  supreme  magistrates  of  the  reformed 
republics,  (whom  it  rather  behoves,  as  being  engaged  by  the  common  tie 
of  religion  and  safety,  to  combine  and  study  all  the  ways  imaginable  con 
ducing  to  mutual  defence,)  more  and  more  at  weakening  variance  among 
themselves,  and  jealous  of  each  other's  actions  and  designs ;  putting  their 
friends  in  fear,  their  enemies  in  hope,  that  the  posture  of  affairs  bodes  rather 
enmity  and  discord,  than  a  firm  agreement  of  mind  to  defend  and  assist 
each  other.  And  this  solicitude  has  fixed  itself  so  much  the  deeper  in  our 
thoughts,  in  regard  there  seems  to  appear  some  sparks  of  jealousy  between 
your  majesty  and  the  king  of  Sweden ;  at  least  that  there  is  not  that  conjunc 
tion  of  affections,  which  our  love  and  goodwill  in  general  toward  the  ortho 
dox  religion  so  importunately  requires :  your  majesty,  perhaps,  suspecting 
that  the  trade  of  your  dominions  will  be  prejudiced  by  the  king  of  Sweden  ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  king  of  Sweden  being  jealous,  that  by  your 
means  the  war  which  he  now  wages  is  made  more  difficult,  and  that  you 
oppose  him  in  his  contracting  those  alliances  which  he  seeks.  It  is  not 
unknown  to  your  majesty,  so  eminent  for  your  profound  wisdom,  how  great 
the  danger  is  that  threatens  the  protestant  religion,  should  such  suspicions 
long  continue  between  two  such  potent  monarchs ;  more  especially  which 
God  avert,  if  any  symptom  of  hostility  should  break  forth.  However  it  be, 
for  our  parts,  as  we  have  earnestly  exhorted  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the 
states  of  the  United  Provinces  to  peace,  and  moderate  counsels,  (and  are 
beyond  expression  glad  to  behold  peace  and  concord  renewed  between 
them,  for  that  the  heads  of  that  league  are  transmitted  to  us  by  their  lord 
ships  the  states-general,)  so  we  thought  it  our  duty,  and  chiefly  becoming 
our  friendship,  not  to  conceal  from  your  majesty  what  our  sentiments  are 
concerning  these  matters,  (more  especially  being  affectionately  invited  so 
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to  do  by  your  majesty's  most  friendly  letters,  which  we  look  upon,  and 
embrace,  as  a  most  singular  testimony  of  your  goodwill  towards  us,)  but  to 
lay  before  your  eyes  how  great  a  necessity  Divine  Providence  has  imposed 
upon  us  all  that  profess  the  protestant  religion,  to  study  peace  among  our 
selves,  and  that  chiefly  at  this  time,  when  our  most  embittered  enemies 
seem  to  have  on  every  side  conspired  our  destruction.  There  is  no  neces 
sity  of  calling  to  remembrance  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  still  besmeared  with 
the  blood  and  slaughter  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  ;  nor  Austria,  tormented 
at  the  same  time  with  the  emperor's  decrees  and  proscriptions ;  nor  the  im 
petuous  onsets  of  the  popish  upon  the  protestant  Switzers.  Who  can  be 
ignorant,  that  the  artifices  and  machinations  of  the  Spaniards,  for  some 
years  last  past,  have  filled  all  these  places  with  the  confused  and  blended 
havoc  of  fire  and  sword?  To  which  unfortunate  pile  of  miseries,  if  once 
the  reformed  brethren  should  come  to  add  their  own  dissensions  among 
themselves,  and  more  especially  two  such  potent  monarchs,  the  chiefest 
part  of  our  strength,  and  among  whom  so  large  a  provision  of  the  protes 
tant  security  and  puissance  lies  stored  and  hoarded  up  against  times  of  dan 
ger,  most  certainly  the  interests  of  the  protestants  must  go  to  ruin,  and  suffer 
a  total  arid  irrecoverable  eclipse.  On  the  other  side,  if  peace  continue 
firmly  fixed  between  two  such  powerful  neighbours,  and  the  rest  of  the 
orthodox  princes  ;  if  we  would  but  make  it  our  main  study,  to  abide  in  bro 
therly  concord,  there  would  be  no  cause,  by  God's  assistance,  to  fear  neither 
the  force  nor  the  subtilty  of  our  enemies ;  all  whose  endeavours  and  labo 
rious  toils  our  union  alone  would  be  able  to  dissipate  and  frustrate.  Nor 
do  we  question,  but  that  your  majesty,  as  you  are  freely  willing,  so  your 
willingness  will  be  constant  in  contributing  your  utmost  assistance,  to  pro 
cure  this  blessed  peace.  To  which  purpose  we -shall  be  most  ready  to 
communicate  and  join  our  counsels  with  your  majesty ;  professing  a  real 
and  cordial  friendship,  and  not  only  determined  inviolably  to  observe  the 
amity  so  auspiciously  contracted  between  us,  but,  as  God  shall  enable  us, 
to  bind  our  present  alliance  with  a  more  strict  and  fraternal  bond.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  same  eternal  God  grant  all  things  prosperous  and  success 
ful  to  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  closely  united  by  friendship, 

alliance,  and  goodwill, 

From  our  court  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Whitehall,  Dec.  — ,  1656.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  fyc.  To  the  most 
Serene  and  Illustrious  Prince  and  Lord,  the  Lord  WILLIAM,  Landgrave 
of  HESSE,  Prince  of  HEREFELDT,  Count  in  CUTZENELLEBOGEN,  Decia 

LlGENHAIN,  WlDDA,  and  SCHAUNBURG,  &C. 

MOST  Serene  Prince — We  had  returned  an  answer  to  your  letters  sent  us 
now  near  a  twelve  month  since,  for  which  we  beg  your  highness's  pardon, 
had  not  many,  and  those  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  republic  under 
our  care,  constrained  us  to  this  unwilling  silence.  For  what  letters  could 
be  more  grateful  to  us,  than  those  which  are  written  from  a  most  religious 
prince,  descended  from  religious  ancestors,  in  order  to  setOe  the  peace  of 
religion  and  the  harmony  of  the  church  ?  which  letters  attribute  to  us  the 
same  inclinations,  the  same  zeal  to  promote  the  peace  of  Christendom,  not 
only  in  your  own  but  in  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  almost  all  the  Chris 
tian  world,  and  which  we  are  most  highly  glad  to  find  so  universally  ascribed 
to  ourselves.  And  how  far  our  endeavours  have  been  signal  formerly 
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throughout  these  three  kingdoms,  and  what  we  have  effected  by  our  ex 
hortations,  by  our  sufferings,  by  our  conduct,  but  chiefly  by  divine  assist 
ance,  the  greatest  part  of  our  people  both  well  know,  and  are  sensible  of, 
in  a  deep  tranquillity  of  their  consciences.  The  same  peace  we  have  wished 
to  the  churches  of  Germany,  whose  dissensions  have  been  too  sharp,  and 
of  too  long  endurance ;  and  by  our  agent  Dury  for  many  years  in  vain  en 
deavouring  the  same  reconciliation,  we  have  cordially  offered  whatever 
might  conduce  on  our  part  to  the  same  purpose.  We  still  persevere  in  the 
same  determinations,  and  wish  the  same  fraternal  charity  one  among  another, 
to  those  churches.  But  how  difficult  a  task  it  is  to  settle  peace  among  those 
sons  of  peace,  as  they  give  out  themselves  to  be,  to  our  extreme  grief  we 
more  than  abundantly  understand.  For  that  the  reformed,  and  those  of  the 
Augustan  confession,  should  cement  together  in  a  communion  of  one  church, 
is  hardly  ever  to  be  expected :  it  is  impossible  by  force  to  prohibit  either 
from  defending  their  opinions,  whether  in  private  disputes,  or  by  public 
"writings  ;  for  force  can  never  consist  with  ecclesiastical  tranquillity.  This 
only  were  to  be  wished,  that  they  who  differ,  would  suffer  themselves  to 
be  entreated,  that  they  would  disagree  more  civilly,  and  with  more  modera 
tion  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  disputes,  love  one  another ;  not  embittered 
against  each  other  as  enemies,  but  as  brethren  dissenting  only  in  trifles, 
though  in  the  fundamentals  of  faith  most  cordially  agreeing.  With  incul 
cating  and  persuading  these  things,  we  shall  never  be  wearied  ;  beyond 
that,  there  is  nothing  allowed  to  human  force  or  counsels:  God  will  accom 
plish  his  own  work  in  his  own  time.  In  the  mean  while,  you,  most  serene 
prince,  have  left  behind  you  a  noble  testimony  of  your  affection  to  the 
churches,  an  eternal  monument  becoming  the  virtue  of  your  ancestors,  and 
an  exemplar  worthy  to  be  followed  by  all  princes.  It  only  then  remains 
for  us  to  implore  the  merciful  and  great  God  to  crown  your  highness  with 
all  the  prosperity  in  other  things  which  you  can  wish  for ;  but  not  to  change 
your  mind,  than  which  you  cannot  have  a  better,  since  a  better  cannot  be, 
nor  more  piously  devoted  to  his  glory. 
Westminster ,  March  — ,  1656. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most  Serene 
Prince,  the  Duke  of  COURLAND. 

MOST  Serene  Prince — We  have  been  abundantly  satisfied  of  your  affec 
tion  to  us,  as  well  at  other  times,  as  when  you  kindly  entertained  our  em- 
bassador  in  his  journey  to  the  duke  of  Muscovy,  for  some  days  together 
making  a  stop  in  your  territories :  now  we  are  no  less  confident,  that  your 
highness  will  give  us  no  less  obliging  testimonies  of  your  justice  and 
equity,  as  well  out  of  your  own  goodnature,  as  at  our  request.  For  we 
are  given  to  understand,  that  one  John  Johnson,  a  Scotsman,  and  master 
of  a  certain  ship  of  yours,  having  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  for  seven 
years  together  in  the  service  of  your  highness,  as  to  your  highness  is  well 
known,  at  length  delivered  the  said  ship,  called  the  Whale,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  according  as  the  custom  is,  to  one  of  your  pilots,  by  him  to  be 
carried  safe  into  harbour.  But  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  pilot,  being  ignorant 
of  his  duty,  though  frequently  warned  and  admonished  by  the  said  Johnson, 
as  he  has  proved  by  several  witnesses,  the  said  ship  ran  aground  and  split 
to  pieces,  not  through  any  fault,  of  the  master,  but  through  the  want  of  skill, 
or  obstinacy  of  the  pilot.  Which  being  so,  we  make  it  our  earnest  re 
quest  to  your  highness,  that  neither  the  said  shipwreck  may  be  imputed  to 
the  forementioned  Johnson  the  master,  nor  that  he  may  upon  that  account 
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be  deprived  of  the  \vages  due  to  him  ;  by  the  only  enjoyment  of  which,  he 
having  lately  suffered  another  misfortune  at  sea,  he  hopes  however  to  sup 
port  and  comfort  himself  in  the  extremity  of  his  wants. 
From  our  court  at  Westminster ',  March  — ,  1657. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Republic  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most  Noble  the 
Consuls  and  Senators  of  the  Republic  O/*DANTZICK. 

MOST  Noble  and  Magnificent,  our  dearest  Friends — We  have  always 
esteemed  your  city  flourishing  in  industry,  wealth,  and  studious  care  to  pro 
mote  all  useful  arts  and  sciences,  fit  to  be  compared  with  any  the  most 
noble  cities  of  Europe.  Now  in  regard  that  in  this  war,  that  has  been  long 
hovering  about  your  confines,  you  have  rather  chosen  to  side  with  the  Po- 
landers,  than  with  the  Swedes ;  we  are  most  heartily  desirous,  that  for  the 
sake  of  that  religion  which  you  embrace,  and  of  your  ancient  commerce 
with  the  English,  vou  would  chiefly  adhere  to  those  counsels,  which  may 
prove  most  agreeable  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  dignity  and  splendour 
of  your  city.  Wherefore  we  entreat  ye,  for  -the  sake  of  that  friendship 
which  has  been  long  established  between  yourselves  and  the  English  na 
tion,  and  if  our  reputation  have  obtained  any  favour  or  esteem  among  ye, 
to  set  at  liberty  Count  Conismark,  conspicuous  among  the  principal  of  the 
Swedish  captains,  and  a  person  singularly  famed  for  his  conduct  in  war, 
but  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  people  surprised  at  sea ;  wherein  you  will 
do  no  more  than  what  the  laws  of  war,  not  yet  exasperated  to  the  height, 
allow ;  or  if  you  think  this  is  not  so  agreeable  to  your  interests,  that  you 
will  however  deem  him  worthy  a  more  easy  and  less  severe  confinement. 
Which  of  these  two  favours  soever  you  shall  determine  to  grant  us,  you 
will  certainly  perform  an  act  becoming  the  reputation  of  your  city,  and 
highly  oblige  besides  the  most  famous  wrarriors  and  most  eminent  captains 
of  all  parties:  and  lastly,  lay  upon  ourselves  an  obligation  not  the  meanest; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  your  interest  to  gratify  us. 

From  our  court  at  Your  lordship's  affectionate, 

Westminster,  April  — ,  1656.  OLIVER,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and  IRE 
LAND,  #c.,  To  the  m.ost  Serene  and  Potent  Prince  and  Lord,  Emperor  and 
Great  Duke  of  all  RUSSIA  ;  sole  Lord  of  VOLODOMARIA,  Moscow  and 
NOVOGRAGE  ;  King  of  CAZAN,  ASTRACAN,  and  SIBERIA  ;  Lord  of  VOB- 
SCOWT,  Great  Duke  of  SMOLENSKO,  TUERSCOY,  and  other  Places ;  Lord 
and  Great  Duke  of  NOVGOROD,  and  the  Lower  Provinces  of  CHERNIGOV, 
REZANSCO,  and  others  ;  Lord  of  all  the  NORTHERN  CLIMES  ;  also  Lord  of 
EVERSCO,  CARTALINSCA,  and  many  other  Places. 

ALL  men  know  how  ancient  the  friendship,  and  how  vast  the  trade  has 
been  for  a  long  train  of  years  between  the  English  nation  and  the  people 
of  your  empire :  but  that  singular  virtue,  most  August  Emperor,  which  in 
your  majesty  far  outshines  the  glory  of  your  ancestors,  and  the  high  opinion 
which  all  the  neighbouring  princes  have  of  it,  more  especially  moves  us  to 
pay  a  more  than  ordinary  veneration  and  affection  to  your  majesty,  and  to 
desire  the  imparting  of  some  things  to  your  consideration,  which  may  con 
duce  to  the  good  of  Christendom  and  your  own  interests.  Wherefore,  we 
have  sent  the  most  accomplished  Richard  Bradshaw,  a  person  of  whose 
fidelity,  integrity,  prudence,  and  experience  in  affairs,  we  are  well  assured, 
as  having;  been  employed  by  us  in  several  other  negotiations  of  this  nature, 
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under  the  character  of  our  agent  to  your  majesty ;  to  the  end  he  may  more 
at  large  make  known  to  your  majesty  our  singular  goodwill  and  high  re 
spect  toward  so  puissant  a  monarch,  and  transact  with  your  majesty  con 
cerning  the  matters  above  mentioned.  Him  therefore  we  request  your 
majesty  favourably  to  receive  in  our  name,  and  as  often  as  shall  be  requisite 
to  grant  him  free  access  to  your  person,  and  no  less  gracious  audience  ;  and 
lastly,  to  give  the  same  credit  to  him  in  all  things  which  he  shall  propose  or 
negotiate,  as  to  ourselves,  if  we  were  personally  present.  And  so  we  be 
seech  Almighty  God  to  bless  your  majesty  and  the  Russian  empire  with  all 
prosperity.  Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  court  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Westminster,  April  — ,  1657.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS,  King  of  the  SWEDES, 
GOTHS,  and  VANDALS,  fyc. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  dearest  Friend  and  Confederate — The 
most  honourable  William  Jepson,  colonel  of  horse,  and  a  senator  in  our 
parliament,  who  will  have  the  honour  to  deliver  these  letters  to  your  ma 
jesty,  will  make  known  to  your  majesty,  with  what  disturbance  and  grief 
of  mind  we  received  the  news  of  the  fatal  war  broke  out  between  your  ma 
jesty  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  how  much  it  is  our  cordial  and  real 
endeavour,  not  to  neglect  any  labour  or  duty  of  ours,  as  far  as  God  enables 
us,  that  some  speedy  remedy  may  be  applied  to  this  growing  mischief,  and 
those  calamities  averted,  which  of  necessity  this  war  will  bring  upon  the 
common  cause  of  religion  ;  more  especially  at  this  time,  now  that  our  ad 
versaries  unite  their  forces  and  pernicious  counsels  against  the  profession 
and  professors  of  the  orthodox  faith.  These  and  some  other  considerations 
of  great  importance  to  the  benefit  and  public  interest  of  both  nations,  have 
induced  us  to  send  this  gentleman  to  your  majesty,  under  the  character  of 
our  extraordinary  envoy.  Whom  we  therefore  desire  your  majesty  kindly 
to  receive,  and  to  give  credit  to  him  in  all  things,  which  he  shall  have  to 
impart  to  your  majesty  in  our  name  ;  as  being  a  person  in  whose  fidelity 
and  prudence  we  very  much  confide.  We  also  farther  request,  That  your 
majesty  will  be  pleased  fully  to  assure  yourself  of  our  goodwill  and  most 
undoubted  zeal,  as  well  toward  your  majesty,  as  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
affairs.  Of  which  we  shall  be  readily  prepared  with  all  imaginable  willing 
ness  of  mind  to  give  unquestionable  testimonies  upon  all  occasions. 
Your  majesty's  friend,  and  most  strictly  counited  confederate, 

From  our  court  at  OLIVIER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Westminster,  Jlugust  — ,  1657.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  $*c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  the  Lord  FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  Marquis  of  BRANDENBURGH, 
High  Chamberlain  of  tlie  Imperial  Empire,  and  Prince  Elector,  Duke  of 
MAGDEBURG,  PRUSSIA,  JULIERS,  CLEVES,  MONTS,  STETTIN,  POMERANIA, 
oft/ie  CASSIUBIANS  and  VANDALS,  as  also  of  SILESIA,  CROSNA,  and  CAR- 
NOVIA,  Burgrave  of  NORRINBURG,  Prince  of  HALBERSTADT  and  MINDA, 
Count  O/*MARK  and  RAVENSBERG,  Lord  in  RAVENSTEIN. 

MOST  Serene  Prince,  our  dearest  Friend  and  Confederate — Such  is  the 
fame  of  your  highness's  virtue  and  prudence  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  so 
loudly  spread  through  all  the  world,  that  all  the  princes  round  about  are 
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ambitious  of  your  friendship  ;  nor  does  any  one  desire  a  more  faithful  or 
constant  friend  and  associate  :  therefore  to  the  end  your  highness  may  know, 
that  we  are  also  in  the  number  of  those  that  have  the  highest  and  most 
honourable  thoughts  of  your  person  and  merits,  so  well  deserving  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Christendom  ;  we  have  sent  the  most  worthy  colonel 
William  Jepson,  a  senator  in  our  parliament,  in  our  name  to  kiss  your 
highness's  hands ;  and  withal  to  wish  the  continuance  of  all  prosperity  to 
your  affairs,  and  in  words  at  large  to  express  our  goodwill  and  affection  to 
your  serenity  ;  and  therefore  make  it  our  request,  That  you  will  vouchsafe 
to  give  him  credit  in  those  matters  concerning  which  he  has  instructions  to 
treat  with  your  highness,  as  if  all  things  were  attested  and  confirmed  by  our 
personal  presence.  From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  August  — ,  1657. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  (^ENGLAND,  fyc.,  To  the  most  Noble 
the  Consuls  and  Senators  of  the  City  of  HAMBOROUGH. 

MOST  Noble,  most  Magnificent,  and  Worthy — The  most  accomplished 
colonel  William  Jepson,  a  senator  in  our  parliament,  being  sent  by  us  to 
the  most  serene  king  of  Sweden,  is  to  travel  through  your  city ;  and  there 
fore  we  have  given  him  in  command,  not  to  pass  by  your  lordships  unsa- 
luted  in  our  name ;  and  withal  to  make  it  our  request,  That  you  will  be 
ready  to  assist  him  upon  whatsoever  occasion  he  shall  think  it  requisite  to 
crave  the  aid  of  your  authority  and  counsel.  Which  the  more  willingly 
you  shall  do,  the  more  you  shall  find  you  have  acquired  our  favour. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Aug.  — ,  1657. 

To  the  most  Noble,  the  Consuls  and  Senators  of  the  City  of  BREME. 

How  great  our  affection  is  toward  your  city,  how  particular  our  good 
will,  as  well  upon  the  account  of  your  religion,  as  for  the  celebrated  splen 
dour  of  your  city,  as  formerly  you  have  found  ;  so  when  occasion  offers, 
you  shall  be  further  sensible.  At  present,  in  regard  the  most  accomplished 
colonel  William  Jepson,  a  senator  in  our  parliament,  is  to  travel  through 
Bremen  with  the  character  of  our  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Swe 
den,  it  is  our  pleasure  that  he  salute  your  lordships  lovingly  and  friendly  in 
our  name ;  and  that  if  any  accident  fall  out,  wherein  your  assistance  and 
friendship  may  be  serviceable  to  him,  that  he  may  have  free  admission  to 
desire  it,  upon  the  score  of  our  alliance.  Wherein  we  are  confident  you 
will  the  less  be  wanting,  by  how  much  the  more  reason  you  will  have  to 
be  assured  of  our  singular  love  and  kindness  for  your  lordships. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  Aug.  — ,  1657. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  fyc.,  To  the  most 
Nobk  the  Senat&rs  and  Consuls  of  the  City  O/'LUBECK. 

MOST  noble,  Magnificent,  and  Right  Worshipful,  our  dearest  Friends — 
Colonel  William  Jepson,  a  person  of  great  honour,  and  a  senator  in  our 
parliament,  is  to  pass  with  the  character  of  a  public  minister  from  your  city 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  encamping  not  far  from  it.  Wherefore  we  desire 
your  lordships,  that  if  occasion  require,  upon  the  account  of  the  friendship 
and  commerce  between  us,  you  will  be  assistant  to  him  in  his  journey 
through  your  city,  and  the  territories  under  your  jurisdiction.  As  to  what 
remains,  it  is  our  farther  pleasure,  that  you  be  saluted  in  our  name,  and 
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that  you  be  assured  ol  our  goodwill  and  ready  inclinations  co  serve  your 
lordships. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster,  August  — ,  1657. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  City  of 

HAMBOROUGH. 

MOST  Noble,  Magnificent,  and  Right  Worshipful — Philip  Meadows,  who 
brings  these  letters  to  your  lordships,  is  to  travel  through  your  city  with  the 
character  of  our  agent  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  Therefore  we  most  ear 
nestly  recommend  hirp  fo  your  lordships,  that  if  any  occasion  should  hap 
pen  for  him  to  desire  ri,  you  would  be  ready  to  aid  him  with  your  authority 
and  assistance :  and  we  desire  that  this  our  recommendation  may  have  the 
same  weight  at  present  with  your  lordships  as  formerly  it  wont  to  have , 
nor  shall  we  be  wanting  to  your  lordships  upon  the  same  opportunities. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  August  — ,  1657. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  FREDERIC,  Heir  of  NORWAY,  Duke  of  SLESWICK,  HOLSA- 
TIA,  and  DITMARSH,  Count  in  OLDENBURGH  and  DELMENHOHST. 

MOST  Serene  Prince,  our  dearest  Friend — Colonel  William  Jepson,  a  per 
son  truly  noble  in  his  country,  and  a  senator  in  our  parliament,  is  sent  by 
us,  as  our  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  most  serene  king  of  Sweden ;  and 
may  it  prove  happy  and  prosperous  for  the  common  peace  and  interests  of 
Christendom !  We  have  given  him  instructions,  among  other  things,  that 
in  his  journey,  after  he  has  kissed  your  serenity's  hands  in  our  name,  and 
declared  our  former  goodwill  and  constant  zeal  for  your  welfare,  to  request 
of  your  serenity  also,  that  being  guarded  with  your  authority,  he  may  tra 
vel  with  safety  and  convenience  through  your  territories.  By  which  kind 
act  of  civility,  your  highness  will  in  a  greater  measure  oblige  us  to  returns 
of  answerable  kindness. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster,  August  — ,  1657. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  fyc.,  To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  FERDINAND,  Great  Duke  of  TUSCANY. 

MOST  Serene  Great  Duke,  our  dearest  Friend — The  company  of  our  mer 
chants  trading  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  by  their  peti 
tion  to  us,  have  set  forth,  that  William  Ellis,  master  of  a  ship  called  the 
Little  Lewis,  being  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  was  hired  by  the  Basha  of 
Memphis,  to  carry  rice,  sugar,  and  coffee,  either  to  Constantinople  or 
Smyrna,  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Seignior ;  but  that  contrary  to  his  faith 
and  promise  given,  he  bore  away  privately  from  the  Ottoman  fleet,  and 
brought  his  ship  and  lading  to  Leghorn,  where  now  he  lives  in  possession 
of  his  prey.  Which  villanous  act  being  of  dangerous  example,  as  expo 
sing  the  Christian  name  to  scandal,  and  the  fortunes  of  our  merchants  living 
under  the  Turks  to  violence  and  ransac ;  we  therefore  make  it  our  request 
to  your  highness,  that  you  will  give  command,  that  the  said  master  be  ap 
prehended  and  imprisoned,  and  that  the  vessel  and  goods  may  remain  un 
der  seizure,  till  we  shall  have  given  notice  of  our  care  for  the  restitution 
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of  those  goods  to  the  sultan :  assuring  your  highness  of  our  readiness  to 
make  suitable  returns  of  gratitude,  whenever  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Your  highness's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  court  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Westminster,  Sept.  — ,  1657.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,   To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  the  Lord  FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  Marquis  of  BRANDEN- 

BURGH,  #C. 

MOST  Serene  Prince,  our  most  dear  Friend  and  Confederate — By  our  last 
letters  to  your  highness,  either  already  or  shortly  to  be  delivered  by  our 
embassador  William  Jepson,  we  have  imparted  the  substance  of  our  em 
bassy  to  your  highness ;  which  we  could  not  do  without  some  mention  of 
your  great  virtues,  and  demonstration  of  our  goodwill  and  affection.  Never 
theless,  that  we  may  not  seem  too  superficially  to  have  gilded  over  your 
transcending  deservings  of  the  protestant  interests  ;  we  thought  it  proper  to 
resume  the  same  subject,  and  pay  our  respect  and  veneration,  not  more  wil 
lingly,  or  with  a  greater  fervency  of  mind,  but  somewhat  more  at  large  to 
your  highness:  and  truly  most  deservedly,  when  daily  information  reaches 
our  ears,  that  your  faith  and  conscience,  by  all  manner  of  artifices  tempted 
and  assailed,  by  all  manner  of  arts  and  devices  solicited,  yet  cannot  be 
shaken,  or  by  any  violence  be  rent  from  your  friendship  and  alliance  with 
a  most  magnanimous  prince  and  your  confederate :  and  this,  when  the  af 
fairs  of  the  Swedes  are  now  reduced  to  that  condition,  that  in  adhering  to 
their  alliance,  it  is  manifest,  that  your  highness  rather  consults  the  common 
cause  of  the  reformed  religion,  than  your  own  advantage.  And  when  your 
highness  is  almost  surrounded  and  besieged  by  enemies  either  privately 
lurking,  or  almost  at  your  gates  ;  yet  such  is  your  constancy  and  resolution 
of  rnind,  such  your  conduct  and  prowess  becoming  a  great  general,  that  the 
burthen  and  massy  bulk  of  the  whole  affair,  and  the  event  of  this  important 
war,  seems  to  rest  and  depend  upon  your  sole  determination.  Wherefore 
your  highness  has  no  reason  to  question,  but  that  you  may  rely  upon  our 
friendship  and  unfeigned  affection  ;  who  should  think  ourselves  worthy  to 
be  forsaken  of  all  men's  good  word,  should  we  seem  careless  in  the  least 
of  your  unblemished  fidelity,  your  constancy,  and  the  rest  of  your  applauded 
virtues ;  or  should  we  pay  less  respect  to  your  highness  upon  the  common 
score  of  religion.  As  to  those  matters  propounded  by  the  most  accom 
plished  John  Frederic  Schlever,  your  counsellor  and  agent  here  residing, 
if  hitherto  wre  could  not  return  an  answer,  such  as  we  desired  to  do,  though 
with  all  assiduity  and  diligence  laboured  by  your  agent ;  we  entreat  your 
highness  to  impute  it  to  the  present  condition  of  our  affairs,  and  to  be  assu 
red,  that  there  is  nothing  which  we  account  more  sacred,  or  more  earnestly 
desire,  than  to  be  serviceable  and  assisting  to  your  interests,  so  bound  up 
with  the  cause  of  religion.  In  the  mean  time  we  beseech  the  God  of  mercy 
and  power,  that  so  signal  a  prowess  and  fortitude  may  never  languish  or  be 
oppressed,  nor  be  deprived  the  fruit  and  due  applause  of  all  your  pious  un 
dertakings. 

Your  highness's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  court  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Westminster,  Sept.  — ,  1657.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 
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To  the  most  Excellent  Lord,  M.  DE  BORDEAUX,  Extraordinary  Embassa- 
dor  from  the  Most  Serene  King  of  FRANCE. 

MOST  Excellent  Lord — Lucas  Lucie,  merchant  of  London,  has  made  his 
complaint  to  the  most  serene  lord  protector,  concerning  a  certain  ship  of 
his,  called  the  Mary  ;  which  in  her  voyage  from  Ireland  to  Bayonne,  being 
driven  by  tempest  into  the  port  of  St.  John  de  Luz,  was  there  detained  by 
virtue  of  an  arrest,  at  the  suit  of  one  Martin  de  Lazan :  nor  could  she  be 
discharged  till  the  merchants  had  given  security  to  stand  a  trial  for  the  pro 
perty  of  the  said  ship  and  lading.  For  Martin  pretended  to  have  a  great 
sum  of  money  owing  to  him  by  the  parliament  for  several  goods  of  his, 
which  in  the  year  1642  were  seized  by  authority  of  parliament,  in  a  certain 
ship  called  the  Sancta  Clara.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  Martin  was  not  the 
owner  of  the  said  goods,  only  that  he  prosecuted  the  claim  of  the  true 
owner  Richald  and  Iriat,  together  with  his  partner,  whose  name  was  An 
tonio  Fernandez ;  and  that  upon  the  said  Martin  and  Antonio's  falling  out 
among  themselves,  the  parliament  decreed,  that  the  said  goods  should  be 
stopped  till  the  law  should  decide  to  which  of  the  two  they  were  to  be  re 
stored.  Upon  this,  Anthony  was  desirous,  that  the  action  should  proceed; 
on  the  other  side,  neither  Martin,  nor  any  body  for  him,  has  hitherto  ap 
peared  in  court :  all  which  is  evidently  apparent  by  Lucas's  petition  hereto 
annexed.  So  that  it  seems  most  unreasonable,  that  he  who  refused  to  try 
his  pretended  title  with  Antonio,  to  other  men's  goods,  in  our  own  courts, 
should  compel  our  people,  and  the  true  owners,  to  go  to  law  for  their  own 
in  a  foreign  dominion.  And  that  the  same  is  apparent  to  your  excellency's 
equity  and  prudence,  the  most  serene  lord  protector  makes  no  question  ;  by 
whom  I  am  therefore  commanded  in  a  particular  manner,  to  recommend 
this  fair  and  honest  cause  of  Lucas  Lucie  to  your  excellency's  considera 
tion  ;  to  the  end  that  Martin,  who  neglects  to  try  his  pretended  right  here, 
may  not  under  that  pretence  have  an  opportunity  in  the  French  dominions 
to  deprive  others  of  their  rightful  claims. 

Your  excellency's  most  affectionate. 

Westminster,  Oct.  — ,  1657. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  Duke  and  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  VENICE. 

MOST  Serene  Duke  and  Senate,  our  dearest  Friends — So  numerous  are 
the  tidings  brought  us  from  your  fortunate  successes  against  the  Turks,  that 
there  is  nothing  wherein  we  have  more  frequent  occasion  to  employ  our 
pens,  than  in  congratulating  your  serenities  for  some  signal  victory.  For 
this  so  recently  obtained,  we  give  ye  joy,  as  being  not  only  most  auspicious 
and  seasonable  to  your  republic ;  but,  which  is  more  glorious,  so  greatly 
tending  to  the  deliverance  of  all  the  Christians  groaning  under  Turkish  ser 
vitude.  More  particularly  we  recommend  to  your  serenity  and  the  senate 
Thomas  Galily,  formerly  master  of  the  ship  called  the  Relief,  who  for  these 
five  years  together  has  been  a  slave  ;  though  this  be  not  the  first  time  we 
have  interceded  in  his  behalf,  yet  now  we  do  it  the  more  freely,  as  in  a 
time  of  more  than  ordinary  exultation.  He  having  received  your  com 
mands,  to  serve  your  republic  with  his  ship,  and  engaging  alone  with  seve 
ral  of  the  enemies'  galleys,  sunk  some,  and  made  a  great  havoc  among  the 
rest :  but  at  length  his  ship  being  burnt,  the  brave  commander,  and  so  well 
deserving  of  the  Venetian  republic,  was  taken,  and  ever  since  for  five  years 

2  N 
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together  has  endured  a  miserable  bondage  among  the  barbarians.  To 
redeem  himself  he  had  not  wherewithal ;  for  whatsoever  he  had,  that  he 
makes  out  was  owing  to  him  by  your  highness  and  the  senate,  upon  the 
account  either  of  his  ship,  his  goods,  or  for  his  wages.  Now  in  regard  he 
may  not  want  relief,  and  for  that  the  enemy  refuses  to  discharge  him  upon 
any  other  condition,  than  by  exchange  of  some  other  person  of  equal  value 
and  reputation  to  himself;  we  most  earnestly  entreat  your  highness,  and  the 
most  serene  senate ;  and  the  afflicted  old  man,  father  of  the  said  Thomas, 
full  of  grief  and  tears,  which  not  a  little  moved  us,  by  our  intercession  begs, 
that  in  regard  so  many  prosperous  combats  have  made  ye  masters  of  so 
many  Turkish  prisoners,  you  will  exchange  some  one  of  their  number, 
whom  the  enemy  will  accept  for  so  stout  a  seaman  taken  in  your  service, 
our  countryman,  and  the  only  son  of  a  most  sorrowful  father.  Lastly,  that 
whatsoever  is  due  to  him  from  the  republic,  upon  the  score  of  wages,  or 
upon  any  other  account,  you  will  take  care  to  see  it  paid  to  his  father,  or 
to  whom  he  shall  appoint  to  receive  it. 

The  effect  of  our  first  request,  or  rather  of  your  equity,  was  this,  that  the 
whole  matter  was  examined,  and  upon  an  exact  stating  of  the  accounts  the 
debt  was  agreed  ;  but  perhaps  by  reason  of  more  important  business  inter 
vening,  no  payment  ensued  upon  it.  Now  the  condition  of  the  miserable 
creature  admits  of  no  longer  delay  ;  and  therefore  some  endeavour  must  be 
used,  if  it  be  worth  your  while  to  desire  his  welfare,  that  he  may  speedily 
be  delivered  from  the  noisome  stench  of  imprisonment.  Which,  as  you 
flourish  no  less  in  justice,  moderation,  and  prudence,  than  in  military  fame 
and  victorious  success,  we  are  confident  you  will  see  done,  of  your  own  in 
nate  humanity  and  freewill,  without  any  hesitation,  without  any  incitement 
of  ours.  Now  that  you  may  long  flourish,  affer  a  most  potent  enemy  sub 
dued,  our  daily  prayers  implore  of  the  Almighty. 

Your  highness's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  court  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Westminster,  Oct.  — ,  1657.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  fyc.   To  the  High 
and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States  of  tJie  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

MOST  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends  and  Confederates — 
The  most  illustrious  William  Nuport,  your  extraordinary  embassador  for 
some  years  residing  with  us,  is  now  returning  to  your  lordships  ;  but  with 
this  condition,  that  after  this  respite  obtained  from  your  lordships,  he  shall 
return  again  in  a  short  time.  For  he  has  remained  among  us,  in  the  dis 
charge  of  his  trust,  with  that  fidelity,  vigilance,  prudence,  and  equity,  that 
neither  you  nor  we  could  desire  greater  virtue  and  probity  in  an  embassa 
dor,  and  a  person  of  unblemished  reputation ;  with  those  inclinations  and 
endeavours  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  between  us,  without  any  fraud 
or  dissimulation,  that  while  he  officiates  the  duty  of  your  embassador,  we 
do  not  find  what  occasion  of  scruple  or  offence  can  arise  in  either  nation. 
And  we  should  brook  his  departure  with  so  much  the  more  anxiety  of  mind, 
considering  the  present  juncture  of  times  and  affairs,  were  we  not  assured, 
that  no  man  can  better  or  more  faithfully  declare  and  represent  to  your  lord 
ships,  either  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  or  our  goodwill  and  affection  to 
your  government.  Being  therefore  every  way  so  excellent  a  person,  and  so 
very  deserving  both  of  yours  and  our  republic,  we  request  your  lordships 
to  receive  him  returning,  such  as  we  unwillingly  dismiss  him,  laden  with 
the  real  testimonials  of  our  applauses.  Almighty  God  grant  all  prosperity 
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to  your  affairs,  and  perpetuate  our  friendship,  to  his  glory,  and  the  support 
of  his  orthodox  church. 

Your  high  and  mightinesses  most  devoted. 
From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Nov.  — ,  1657. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  High 
and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States  of  the  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

MOST  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends  and  Confederates — 
George  Downing  is  a  person  of  eminent  quality,  and  after  a  long  trial  of 
his  fidelity,  probity,  and  diligence,  in  several  and  various  negotiations,  well 
approved  and  valued  by  us.  Him  we  have  thought  fitting  to  send  to  your 
lordships,  dignified  with  the  character  of  our  agent,  and  amply  furnished 
with  our  instructions.  We  therefore  desire  your  lordships,  to  receive  him 
kindly,  and  that  so  often  as  he  shall  signify  that  he  has  any  thing  to  impart 
in  our  name  to  your  lordships,  you  will  admit  him  free  audience,  and  give 
the  same  credit  to  him,  and  entrust  him  with  whatsoever  you  have  to  com 
municate  to  us,  which  you  may  safely  do,  as  if  ourselves  were  personally 
present.  And  so  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  your  lordships,  and 
your  republic  with  all  prosperity,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  support  of  his 
church. 

Your  high  and  mightinesses  most  affectionate. 

From  our  court  at  OLIVER,  &c. 

Whitehall,  December  — ,  1657. 

To  the  States  of  HOLLAND. 

THERE  being  an  alliance  between  our  republic  and  yours,  and  those  af 
fairs  to  be  transacted  on  both  sides  that  without  an  agent  and  interpreter, 
sent  either  by  yourselves,  or  from  us,  matters  of  such  great  moment  can 
hardly  be  adjusted  to  the  advantage  of  both  nations,  we  thought  it  con 
ducing  to  the  common  good  of  both  republics,  to  send  George  Downing,  a 
person  of  eminent  quality,  and  long  in  our  knowledge  and  esteem  for  his 
undoubted  fidelity,  probity  and  diligence,  in  many  and  various  negotiations, 
dignified  with  the  character  of  our  agent,  to  reside  with  your  lordships,  and 
chiefly  to  take  care  of  those  things,  by  which  the  peace  between  us  may  be 
preserved  entire  and  diuturnal.  Concerning  which  we  have  not  only  writ 
ten  to  the  States,  but  also  thought  it  requisite  to  give  notice  also  of  the  same 
to  your  lordships,  supreme  in  the  government  of  your  province,  and  who 
make  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  United  Provinces ;  to  the  end  you  may 
give  that  reception  to  our  resident  which  becomes  him,  and  that  whatever 
he  transacts  with  your  High  and  Mighty  States,  you  may  assure  yourselves, 
shall  be  as  firm  and  irrevocable,  as  if  ourselves  had  been  present  in  the 
negotiation.  Now  the  most  merciful  God  direct  all  your  counsels  and  ac 
tions  to  his  glory,  and  the  peace  of  his  church. 

Westminster,  December  — ,  1657. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  fyc.,  To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  FERDINAND,  Great  Duke  of  TUSCANY. 

MOST  Serene  Great  Duke,  our  much  honoured  Friend — Your  highness's 
letters,  bearing  date  from  Florence  the  10th  of  November,  gave  us  no  small 
occasion  of  content  and  satisfaction  ;  finding  therein  your  goodwill  towards 
us,  so  much  the  more  conspicuous,  by  how  much  deeds  than  words,  per- 
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formances  than  promises,  are  the  more  certain  marks  of  a  cordial  affection. 
For  what  we  requested  of  your  highness,  that  you  would  command  the 
master  of  the  Little  Lewis,  William  Ellis,  (who  most  ignominiously  broke 
his  faith  with  the  Turks,)  and  the  ship  and  goods  to  be  seized  and  detained, 
till  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  Turks,  lest  the  Christian  name  should 
receive  any  blemish  by  thieveries  of  the  like  nature;  all  those  things,  and 
that  too  with  an  extraordinary  zeal,  as  we  most  gladly  understood  before, 
your  highness  writes  that  you  have  seen  diligently  performed.  We  there 
fore  return  our  thanks  for  the  kindness  received,  and  make  it  our  farther 
request,  that  when  the  merchants  have  given  security  to  satisfy  the  Turks, 
the  master  may  be  discharged,  and  the  ship,  together  with  her  latling,  be 
forthwith  dismissed,  to  the  end  we  may  not  seem  to  have  had  more  care 
perhaps  of  the  Turks'  interest,  than  our  own  countrymen.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  take  so  kindly  this  surpassing  favour  done  us  by  your  highness, 
and  most  acceptable  to  us,  that  we  should  not  refuse  to  be  branded  with 
ingratitude,  if  we  should  not  ardently  desire  a  speedy  opportunity,  with  the 
same  promtitude  of  mind,  to  gratify  your  highness,  whereby  we  might  be 
enabled  to  demonstrate  our  readiness  to  return  the  same  good  offices  to  so 
noble  a  benefactor  upon  all  occasions. 

Your  highness's  most  affectionate, 

From  our  court  at  OLIVER,  &c. 

Westminster ,  December  — ,  1657. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS,  King  of  the  SWEDES, 
GOTHS,  and  VANDALS,  #c. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  most  Invincible  Friend  and  Con 
federate — By  your  majesty's  letters,  dated  the  21st  of  February  from  your 
camp  in  Seland,  we  found  many  reasons  to  be  affected  with  no  small  joy, 
as  well  for  our  own  particular,  as  in  regard  of  the  whole  Christian  republic 
in  general.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  King  of  Denmark,  being  become 
an  enemy,  not  induced  thereto,  as  we  are  apt  to  believe,  by  his  own  incli 
nations  or  interests,  but  deluded  by  the  artifices  of  our  common  adversaries, 
is  reduced  to  that  condition  by  your  sudden  eruption  into  the  very  heart  of 
his  kingdom,  with  very  little  bloodshed  on  either  side,  that,  what  was  really 
true,  he  will  at  length  be  persuaded,  that  peace  would  have  been  more 
beneficial  to  him,  than  the  war  which  he  has  entered  into  against  your  ma 
jesty.  Then  again,  when  he  shall  consider  with  himself,  that  he  cannot 
obtain  it  by  any  more  speedy  means,  than  by  making  use  of  our  assistance, 
long  since  offered  him  to  procure  a  reconciliation,  in  regard  your  majesty 
so  readily  entreated  by  the  letters  only  delivered  by  our  agent,  by  such  an 
easy  concession  of  peace,  most  clearly  made  it  apparent  how  highly  you 
esteemed  the  intercession  of  our  friendship,  he  will  certainly  apply  himself 
to  us;  and  then  our  interposition  in  so  pious  a  work  will  chiefly  require, 
that  we  should  be  the  sole  reconciler  and  almost  author  of  that  peace,  so 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  protestants;  which,  as  we  hope,  will  sud 
denly  be  accomplished.  For  when  the  enemies  of  religion  shall  despair  of 
breaking  your  united  forces  by  any  other  means  than  setting  both  your  ma 
jesties  at  variance,  then  their  own  fears  will  overtake  them,  lest  this  unex 
pected  conjunction,  which  we  ardently  desire,  of  your  arms  and  minds, 
should  turn  to  the  destruction  of  them  that  were  the  kindlers  of  the  war. — 
In  the  mean  time,  most  magnanimous  king,  may  your  prowess  go  on  and 
prosper;  and  the  same  felicity  which  the  enemies  of  the  church  have 
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admired  in  the  progress  of  your  achievements,  and  the  steady  career  ot 
.your  victories  against  a  prince,  now  your  confederate,  the  same  by  God's 
assistance,  may  you  enforce  them  to  behold  once  more  in  their  subversion. 
From  our  palace  at  Westminster ,  March  30,  1658. 


OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  $*c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  FERDINAND,  Great  Duke  of  TUSCANY. 

MOST  Serene  Prince — The  answer  which  we  have  given  to  your  agent 
here  residing,  we  believe,  will  fully  satisfy  your  highness  as  to  our  admiral, 
who  but  lately  put  into  your  ports.  In  the  mean  time,  John  Hosier,  master 
of  a  ship  called  the  Owner,  has  set  forth  in  a  petition  to  us,  that  in  April, 
1656,  he  hired  out  his  ship  by  a  charty-party  agreement,  to  one  Joseph 
Arman,  an  Italian,  who  manifestly  broke  all  the  covenants  therein  con 
tained  ;  so  that  he  was  enforced,  lest  he  should  lose  his  ship  and  lading, 
together  with  his  whole  principal  stock,  openly  to  set  forth  the  fraud  of  his 
freighter,  after  the  manner  of  merchants ;  and  when  he  had  caused  it  to  be 
registered  by  a  public  notary,  to  sue  him  at  Leghorn.  Joseph,  on  the  other 
side,  that  he  might  make  good  one  fraud  by  another,  combining  with  two 
other  litigious  traders,  upon  a  feigned  pretence,  by  perjury,  seized  upon  six 
thousand  pieces  of  eight,  the  money  of  one  Thomas  Clutterbuck.  But  as 
for  his  part,  the  said  Hosier,  after  great  expenses  and  loss  of  time,  could 
never  obtain  his  right  and  due  at  Leghorn :  nor  durst  he  there  appear  in 
court,  being  threatened  as  he  was,  and  waylaid  by  his  adversaries.  We 
therefore  request  your  highness,  that  you  would  vouchsafe  your  assistance 
to  this  poor  oppressed  man,  and  according  to  your  wonted  justice,  restrain 
the  insolence  of  his  adversary.  For  in  vain  are  laws  ordained  for  the  go 
vernment  of  cities  by  the  authority  of  princes,  if  wrong  and  violence,  when 
they  cannot  abrogate,  shall  be  able  by  threats  and  terror  to  frustrate  the  re 
fuge  and  sanctuary  of  the  laws.  However,  we  make  no  doubt,  but  that 
your  highness  will  speedily  take  care  to  punish  a  daring  boldness  of  this 
nature ;  beseeching  Almighty  God  to  bless  your  highness  with  peace  and 
prosperity. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster,  April  7,  1658. 

To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  LEWIS,  King  of  FRANCE. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King,  and  most  August  Friend  and  Confede 
rate — Your  majesty  may  call  to  mind,  that  at  the  same  time,  when  the  re 
newing  the  league  between  us  was  in  agitation,  and  no  less  auspiciously 
concluded,  as  the  many  advantages  from  thence  accruing  to  both  nations, 
and  the  many  annoyances  thence  attending  the  common  enemy,  sufficiently 
testify  ;  those  dreadful  butcheries  befel  the  Piedmontois,  and  that  we  re 
commended,  with  great  fervency  of  mind  and  compassion,  their  cause,  on 
all  sides  forsaken  and  afflicted,  to  your  commiseration  and  protection.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  your  majesty  of  yourself,  was  wanting  in  a  duty  so 
pious,  that  we  may  not  say,  beseeming  common  humanity,  as  far  as  your 
authority,  and  the  veneration  due  to  your  person,  could  prevail  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  Certain  we  are,  that  neither  ourselves,  nor  many  other 
princes  and  cities,  were  wanting  in  our  performances,  by  the  interposition 
of  embassies,  letters,  and  entreaties.  After  a  most  bloody  butchery  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ages,  at  length  peace  was  granted,  or  rather  a  certain  clan 
destine  hostility  covered  over  with  the  name  of  peace.  The  conditions  of 
peace  were  agreed  in  your  town  of  Pignerol ;  severe  and  hard,  but  such  as 
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those  miserable  and  indigent  creatures,  after  they  had  suffered  all  that  could 
be  endured  that  was  oppressive  and  barbarous,  would  have  been  glad  of, 
had  they  been  but  observed,  as  hard  and  unjust  as  they  were.  But  by 
false  constructions,  and  various  evasions,  the  assurances  of  all  these  articles 
are  eluded  and  violated  ;  many  are  thrust  out  from  their  ancient  abodes ; 
many  are  forbid  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  new  tributes  are  exacted,  a 
new  citadel  is  imposed  upon  them ;  from  whence  the  soldiers  frequently 
making  excursions,  either  plunder  or  murder  all  they  meet.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  new  levies  are  privately  preparing  against  them,  and  all  that  em 
brace  the  protestant  religion  are  commanded  to  depart  by  a  prefixed  day ; 
so  that  all  things  seem  to  threaten  the  utter  extermination  of  those  deplora 
ble  wretches,  whom  the  former  massacre  spared.  Which  I  most  earnestly 
beseech  and  conjure  ye,  most  Christian  king,  by  that  RIGHT  HAND  which 
signed  the  league  and  friendship  between  us,  by  that  same  goodly  ornament 
of  your  title  of  MOST  CHRISTIAN,  by  no  means  to  suffer,  no"r  to  permit 
such  liberty  of  rage  and  fury  uncontrolled,  we  will  not  say,  in  any  prince, 
(for  certainly  such  barbarous  severity  could  never  enter  the  breast  of  any 
prince,  much  less  so  tender  in  years,  nor  into  the  female  thoughts  of  his 
mother,)  but  in  those  sanctified  cut-throats,  who,  professing  themselves  to 
be  the  servants  and  disciples  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  abuse  his  meek  and  peaceful  name  and  precepts  to  the 
most  cruel  slaughter  of  the  innocent.  Rescue,  you  that  are  able  in  your 
towering  station,  worthy  to  be  able,  rescue  so  many  suppliants  prostrate  at 
your  feet,  from  the  hands  of  ruffians,  who,  lately  drunk  with  blood,  again 
thirst  after  it,  and  think  it  their  safest  way  to  throw  the  odium  of  their  cruelty 
upon  princes.  But  as  for  you,  great  prince,  suffer  not,  while  you  reign, 
your  titles,  nor  the  confines  of  your  kingdom,  to  be  contaminated  with  this 
same  Heaven-offending  scandal,  nor  the  peaceful  gospel  of  Christ  to  be 
defiled  with  such  abominable  cruelty.  Remember,  that  they  submitted 
themselves  to  your  grandfather  Henry,  most  friendly  to  the  protestants, 
when  the  victorious  Lesdiguieres  pursued  the  retreating  Savoyard  over  the 
Alps.  There  is  also  an  instrument  of  that  submission  registered  among  the 
public  acts  of  your  kingdom,  wherein  it  is  excepted  and  provided  among 
other  things,  that  from  that  time  forward  the  Piedmontois  should  not  be  de 
livered  over  into  the  power  of  any  ruler,  but  upon  the  same  condition  upon 
which  your  invincible  grandfather  received  them  into  his  protection.  This 
protection  of  your  grandfather  these  suppliants  now  implore  from  you  as 
grandchild.  It  is  your  majesty's  part,  to  whom  those  people  now  belong, 
to  give  them  that  protection  which  they  have  chosen,  by  some  exchange  of 
habitation,  if  they  desire  it,  and  it  may  be  done :  or  if  that  be  a  labour  too 
difficult,  at  least  to  succour  them  with  your  patronage,  your  commiseration, 
and  your  admittance  into  sanctuary.  And  there  are  some  reasons  of  state, 
to  encourage  your  majesty  not  to  refuse  the  Piedmontois  a  safe  asylum  in 
your  kingdom :  but  I  am  unwilling  that  you,  so  great  a  king,  should  be  in 
duced  to  the  defence  and  succour  of  the  miserable  by  any  other  arguments 
than  those  of  your  ancestor's  pledged  faith,  your  own  piety,  royal  benig 
nity,  and  magnanimity.  Thus  the  immaculate  and  entire  glory  of  a  most 
egregious  act  will  be  your  own,  and  you  will  find  the  Father  of  mercy,  and 
his  Son,  King  Christ,  whose  name  and  doctrine  you  have  vindicated  from 
nefarious  inhumanity,  so  much  the  more  favourable  and  propitious  to  your 
majesty,  all  your  days.  The  God  of  mercy  and  power  infuse  into  your 
majesty's  heart  a  resolution,  to  defend  and  save  so  many  innocent  Chris 
tians,  and  maintain  your  own  honour. 
Westminster,  May  — ,  1658. 
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To  the  Evangelic  Cities  of  the  SWITZERS. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  and  most  Noble  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends — How  heavy 
and  intolerable  the  sufferings  of  the  Piedmontois,  your  most  afflicted  neigh 
bours,  have  been,  and  how  unmercifully  they  have  been  dealt  with  by  their 
own  prince,  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  by  reason  of  the  fellness  of  the 
cruelties,  we  almost  tremble  to  remember,  and  thought  it  superfluous  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  those  things,  which  are  much  better  known  to  your  lord 
ships.  We  have  also  seen  copies  of  the  letters  which  your  embassadors, 
promoters  and  witnesses  of  the  peace  concluded  at  Pignerol,  wrote  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  president  of  his  council  at  Turin  ;  wherein  they  set 
forth,  and  make  it  out,  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  said  peace  are  broken, 
and  were  rather  a  snare  than  a  security  to  those  miserable  people.  Which 
violation  continued  from  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  till  this  very  moment, 
and  still  growing  more  heavy  every  day  than  other ;  unless  they  patiently 
endure,  unless  they  lay  themselves  down  to  be  trampled  under  foot, 
plashed  like  mortar,  or  abjure  their  religion,  the  same  calamities,  the  same 
slaughters  hang  over  their  heads,  which  three  years  since  made  such  a 
dreadful  havoc  of  them,  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  which,  if  it  must  be 
undergone  once  more,  will  certainly  prove  the  utter  extirpation  of  their 
whole  race.  What  shall  such  miserable  creatures  do  ?  in  whose  behalf  no 
intercession  will  avail,  to  whom  no  breathing  time  is  allowed,  nor  any  cer 
tain  place  of  refuge.  They  have  to  do  with  wild  beasts,  or  furies  rather, 
upon  whom  the  remembrance  of  their  former  murders  has  wrought  no  com 
passion  upon  their  countrymen,  no  sense  of  humanity,  nor  satiated  their 
ravenous  thirst  after  blood.  Most  certainly  these  things  are  not  to  be  en 
dured,  if  we  desire  the  safety  of  our  brethren  the  Piedmontois,  most  ancient 
professors  of  the  orthodox  faith,  or  the  welfare  of  our  religion  itself.  As  for 
ourselves  so  far  remote,  we  have  not  been  wanting  to  assist  them  as  far  as 
in  us  lay,  nor  shall  we  cease  our  future  aid.  But  you,  who  not  only  lie  so 
near  adjoining,  as  to  behold  the  butcheries,  and  to  hear  the  outcries  and 
shrieks  of  the  distressed,  but  are  also  next  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  same 
enemies ;  consider  for  the  sake  of  the  immortal  God,  and  that  in  time,  what 
it  behoves  ye  now  to  do :  consult  your  prudence,  your  piety,  and  your  for 
titude  ;  what  succour,  what  relief  and  safeguard  you  are  able,  and  are 
bound  to  afford  your  neighbours  and  brethren,  who  must  else  undoubtedly 
and  speedily  perish.  Certainly  the  same  religion  is  the  cause,  why  the 
same  enemies  also  seek  your  perdition ;  why,  at  the  same  time  the  last 
year,  they  meditated  your  ruin,  by  intestine  broils  among  yourselves.  It 
seems  to  be  only  in  your  power  next  under  God,  to  prevent  the  extirpation 
of  this  most  ancient  scion  of  the  purer  religion,  in  those  remainders  of  the 
primitive  believers;  whose  preservation,  now  reduced  to  the  very  brink  of 
utter  ruin,  if  you  neglect,  beware  that  the  next  turn  be  not  your  own. 
These  admonitions  while  we  give  ye  freely,  and  out  of  brotherly  love,  we 
are  not  quite  as  yet  cast  down  :  for  what  lies  only  in  our  power  so  far  dis 
tant,  as  we  have  hitherto,  so  shall  we  still  employ  our  utmost  endeavours, 
not  only  to  procure  the  safety  of  our  brethren  upon  the  precipice  of  danger, 
but  also  to  relieve  their  wants.  May  the  Almighty  God  vouchsafe  to  both 
of  us,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  at  home,  that  settlement  of  times  and  af 
fairs,  that  we  may  be  able  to  employ  all  our  wealth  and  force,  all  our 
studies  and  counsels  in  the  defence  of  his  church  against  the  rage  and  fury 
of  her  enemies. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  May  — ,  1658. 
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To  his  Eminency  Cardinal  MAZARINE. 

MOST  Eminent  Lord — The  late  grievous  cruelties,  and  most  bloody 
slaughters  perpetrated  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
within  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  occasioned  the  writing  of  the  en 
closed  letters  to  his  majesty,  and  these  other  to  your  eminency.  And  as 
we  make  no  doubt  but  that  such  tyranny,  and  inhumanities,  so  rigorously 
inflicted  upon  harmless  and  indigent  people,  are  highly  displeasing  and  of 
fensive  to  the  most  serene  king;  so  we  readily  persuade  ourselves,  that 
what  we  request  from  his  majesty  in  behalf  of  those  unfortunate  creatures, 
your  eminency  will  employ  your  endeavour  and  your  favour  to  obtain,  as 
an  accumulation  to  our  intercessions.  Seeing  there  is  nothing  which  has 
acquired  more  goodwill  and  affection  to  the  French  nation,  among  all  the 
neighbouring  professors  of  the  reformed  religion,  than  that  liberty  and  those 
privileges,  which  by  public  acts  and  edicts  are  granted  in  that  kingdom  to 
the  protestants.  And  this  among  others  was  one  main  reason  why  this  re 
public  so  ardently  desired  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  French  people. 
For  the  settling  of  which  we  are  now  treating  with  the  king's  embassador, 
and  have  made  those  progresses,  that  the  treaty  is  almost  brought  to  a  con 
clusion.  Besides  that,  your  eminency's  singular  benignity  and  moderation, 
which  in  the  management  of  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom  you 
have  always  testified  to  the  protestants  of  France,  encourages  us  to  expect 
what  we  promise  to  ourselves  from  your  prudence  and  generosity ;  where 
by  you  will  not  only  lay  the  foundations  of  a  stricter  alliance  between  this 
republic  and  the  kingdom  of  France,  but  oblige  us  in  particular  to  returns 
of  all  good  offices  of  civility  and  kindness :  and  of  this  we  desire  your  emi 
nency  to  rest  assured.  Your  eminency's  most  affectionate. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,   To  the  most 
Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  LEWIS,  King  of  FRANCE. 

MOST  Serene  and  Mighty  King,  our  most  August  Friend  and  Confede 
rate^ — It  being  the  intention  of  Thomas  viscount  Falconbridge,  our  son-in- 
law,  to  travel  into  France,  and  no  less  his  desire,  out  of  his  profound 
respect  and  veneration  to  your  majesty,  to  be  admitted  to  kiss  your  royal 
hands ;  though  by  reason  of  his  pleasing  conversation  we  are  unwilling  to 
part  with  him,  nevertheless  not  doubting  but  he  will  in  a  short  time  return 
from  the  court  of  so  great  a  prince,  celebrated  for  the  resort  of  so  many 
prudent  and  courageous  persons,  more  nobly  prepared  for  great  perform 
ances,  and  fully  accomplished  in  whatsoever  may  be  thought  most  lauda 
ble  and  virtuous,  we  did  not  think  it  fit  to  put  a  stop  to  his  generous  reso 
lutions.  And  though  he  be  a  person,  who,  unless  we  deceive  ourselves, 
carries  his  own  recommendations  about  him,  wheresoever  hq  goes ;  yet  if 
he  shall  find  himself  somewhat  the  more  favoured  by  your  majesty  for  our 
sake,  we  shall  think  ourselves  honoured  and  obliged  by  the  same  kindness. 
God  Almighty  long  preserve  your  majesty  in  safety,  and  continue  a  lasting 
peace  between  us,  to  the  common  good  of  the  Christian  world. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  May  — ,  1658. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Eminent  Lord,  Cardinal  MAZARINE. 

MOST  Eminent  Lord — Having  recommended  to  the  most  serene  king 
Thomas  viscount  Falconbridge  our  son-in-law,  desirous  to  see  France  ;  we 
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could  not  but  acquaint  your  eminency  with  it,  and  recommend  him  in  like 
manner  to  yourself,  not  ignorant  of  what  moment  and  importance  it  will 
be  to  our  recommendation  first  given  him.  For  certainly,  what  benefit  or 
advantage  he  shall  reap  by  residing  in  your  country,  which  he  hopes  will 
not  be  small,  he  cannot  but  be  beholden  for  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  your 
favour  and  goodwill ;  whose  single  prudence  arid  vigilancy  supports  and 
manages  the  grand  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  Whatever  therefore  grateful 
obligation  your  eminency  shall  lay  upon  him,  you  may  be  assured  you  lay 
upon  ourselves,  and  that  we  shall  number  it  among  your  many  kindnesses 
and  civilities  already  shown  us. 
Westminster,  May  — ,  1658. 

OLIVER,  Protector,  #c,,  To  the  most  Eminent  Lord,  Cardinal  MAZARINE. 

MOST  Eminent  Lord — Having  sent  the  most  illustrious  Thomas  Bellasis, 
viscount  Falconbridge,  our  son-in-law,  to  congratulate  the  king  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  camp  at  Dunkirk ;  I  gave  him  order  to  attend  and  wish  your 
eminency  long  life  and  health  in  our  name,  and  to  return  thanks  to  your 
eminency,  by  whose  fidelity,  prudence,  and  vigilancy,  it  chiefly  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  affairs  of  France  are  carried  on  with  such  success  in  several 
parts,  but  more  especially  in  near  adjoining  Flanders,  against  our  common 
enemy  the  Spaniard ;  from  whom  we  hope  that  open  and  armed  courage 
now  will  soon  exact  a  rigorous  account  of  all  his  frauds  and  treacheries. 
Which  that  it  may  be  speedily  done,  we  shall  not  be  wanting,  either  with 
our  forces,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  or  with  our  prayers  to  Heaven. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  May  — ,  1658. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  LEWIS,  King  of  FRANCE. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  most  August  Friend  and  Confede 
rate — So  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  us,  that  your  majesty  was  arrived 
in  your  camp,  and  was  sate  down  with  so  considerable  an  army  before 
Dunkirk,  that  infamous  nest  of  pirates,  and  place  of  refuge  for  searobbers, 
we  were  greatly  overjoyed,  in  certain  assurance  that  in  a  short  time  now, 
with  God's  assistance,  the  seas  will  be  more  open  and  less  infested  by  those 
plundering  rovers ;  and  that  your  majesty,  by  your  military  prowess,  will 
now  take  speedy  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  frauds ;  by  whom  one  captain 
was  by  gold  corrupted  to  the  betraying  of  Hesden,  another  treacherously 
surprised  at  Ostend.  We  therefore  send  the  most  noble  Thomas  viscount 
Falconbridge,  our  son-in-law,  to  congratulate  your  majesty's  arrival  in 
your  camp  so  near  us,  and  that  your  majesty  may  understand  from  his  own 
lips,  with  what  affection  we  labour  the  prosperity  of  your  achievements, 
not  only  with  our  united  forces,  but  our  cordial  prayers,  that  God  would 
long  preserve  your  majesty,  and  perpetuate  our  established  friendship,  to 
the  common  good  of  the  Christian  world. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster,  May  — ,  1658. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  FERDINAND,  Grand  Duke  of  TUSCANY. 

MOST  Serene  Great  Duke — In  regard  your  highness  in  your  letters  has 
ever  signified  your  extraordinary  affection  toward  us,  we  are  not  a  little 
grieved,  that  either  it  should  be  so  obscurely  imparted  to  your  governors 
ind  ministers,  or  by  them  so  ill  interpreted,  that  we  can  reap  no  benefit  or 
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sign  of  it  in  your  port  of  Leghorn,  where  your  friendship  towards  us  ought 
to  be  most  clearly  and  truly  understood  :  rather,  that  we  should  find  the 
minds  of  your  subjects  daily  more  averse  and  hostile  in  their  demeanour  to 
ward  us.  For  how  unkindly  our  fleet  was  lately  treated  at  Leghorn,  how 
little  accommodated  with  necessary  supplies,  in  what  a  hostile  manner  twice 
constrained  to  depart  the  harbour,  we  are  sufficiently  given  to  understand, 
as  well  from  undoubted  witnesses  upon  the  place,  as  from  our  admiral  him 
self,  to  whose  relation  we  cannot  but  give  credit,  when  we  have  thought 
him  worthy  to  command  our  fleet.  Upon  his  first  arrival  in  January,  after 
he  had  caused  our  letters  to  be  delivered  to  your  highness,  and  all  offices 
of  civility  had  passed  between  our  people  and  yours ;  when  he  desired  the 
accommodation  of  Porto  Ferraro ;  answer  was  made,  it  could  not  be 
granted,  lest  the  king  of  Spain,  that  is  to  say  our  enemy,  should  be  of 
fended.  And  yet  what  is  there  which  a  prince  in  friendship  more  fre 
quently  allows  to  his  confederate,  than  free  entrance  into  his  ports  and  har 
bours?  Or  what  is  there  that  we  can  expect  from  a  friendship  of  this 
nature,  more  ready  to  do  us  unkindness  than  befriend  us,  or  aid  us  with  the 
smallest  assistance,  for  fear  of  provoking  the  displeasure  of  our  enemies  ? 
At  first  indeed,  prattic  was  allowed,  though  only  to  two  or  three  of  our  sea 
men  out  of  every  ship,  who  had  the  favour  to  go  ashore.  But  soon  after, 
it  being  noised  in  the  town,  that  our  ships  had  taken  a  Dutch  vessel  laden 
with  corn  for  Spain,  that  little  praltic  we  had  was  prohibited  ;  Longland 
the  English  consul  was  not  permitted  to  go  aboard  the  fleet ;  the  liberty  of 
taking  in  fresh  water,  which  is  ever  free  to  all  that  are  not  open  enemies, 
was  not  suffered,  but  under  armed  guards,  at  a  severe  rate ;  and  our  mer 
chants,  which  reside  in  the  town  to  the  vast  emolument  of  your  people, 
were  forbid  to  visit  their  countrymen,  or  assist  them  in  the  least.  Upon 
his  last  arrival,  toward  the  latter  end  of  March,  nobody  was  suffered  to 
come  ashore.  The  fifth  day  after,  when  our  admiral  had  taken  a  small 
Neapolitan  vessel,  which  fell  into  our  hands  by  chance,  above  two  hundred 
great  shot  were  made  at  our  fleet  from  the  town,  though  without  any  damage 
to  us.  Which  was  an  argument,  that  what  provoked  your  governors  without 
a  cause,  as  if  the  rights  of  your  harbour  had  been  violated,  was  done  out 
at  sea,  at  a  great  distance  from  your  town,  or  the  jurisdiction  of  your  cas 
tle.  Presently  our  long  boats,  sent  to  take  in  fresh  water,  were  assailed  in 
the  port,  and  one  taken  arid  detained  ;  which  being  redemanded,  answer 
was  made,  that  neither  the  skiff  nor  the  seamen  should  be  restored,  unless 
the  Neapolitan  vessel  were  dismissed  ;  though  certain  it  is,  that  she  was 
taken  in  the  open  sea,  where  it  was  lawful  to  seize  her.  So  that  ours,  after 
many  inconveniences  suffered,  were  forced  at  length  to  set  sail,  and  leave 
behind  them  the  provision,  for  which  they  had  paid  ready  money.  These 
things  if  they  were  not  done  by  yorr  highness's  consent  and  command,  as 
we  hope  they  were  not,  we  desire  you  would  make  it  appear  by  the  punish 
ment  of  the  governor,  who  so  easily  presumed  to  violate  his  master's  alli 
ances ;  but  if  they  were  done  with  your  highness's  approbation  and  order, 
we  would  have  your  highness  understand,  that  as  we  always  had  a  singular 
value  for  your  friendship,  so  we  have  learnt  to  distinguish  between  injuries 
arid  acts  of  kindness. 

Your  good  friend,  so  far  as  we  may, 

From  our  court  at  OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common- 

Wkitehall,  May  — ,  1658.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 
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OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  $*c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  and  Potent  Pri?icey  LEWIS,  King  of  FRANCE. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  most  August  Confederate  and  Friend 
— By  so  speedily  repaying  our  profound  respect  to  your  majesty,  with  an 
accumulation  of  honour,  by  such  an  illustrious  embassy  to  our  court ;  you 
have  not  only  made  known  to  us,  but  to  all  the  people  of  England,  your 
singular  benignity  and  generosity  of  mind,  but  also  how  much  you  favour 
our  reputation  and  dignity :  for  which  we  return  our  most  cordial  thanks  to 
your  majesty,  as  justly  you  have  merited  from  us.  As  for  the  victory  which 
God  has  given,  most  fortunate,  to  our  united  forces  against  our  enemies,  we 
rejoice  with  your  majesty  for  it ;  and  that  our  people  in  that  battle  were  not 
•wanting  to  your  assistance,  nor  the  military  glory  of  their  ancestors,  nor 
their  own  pristine  fortitude,  is  most  grateful  to  us.  As  for  Dunkirk,  which, 
as  your  majesty  wrote,  you  were  in  hopes  was  near  surrender :  it  is  a  great 
addition  to  our  joy,  to  hear  from  your  majesty  such  speedy  tidings,  that  it 
is  absolutely  now  in  your  victorious  hands ;  and  we  hope  moreover,  that 
fhe  loss  of  one  city  will  not  suffice  to  repay  the  twofold  treachery  of  the 
Spaniard,  but  that  your  majesty  will  in  a  short  time  write  us  the  welcome 
news  of  the  surrender  also  of  the  other  town.  As  to  your  promise,  that 
you  will  take  care  of  our  interest,  we  mistrust  it  not  in  the  least,  upon  the 
word  of  a  most  excellent  king,  and  our  most  assured  friend,  confirmed 
withal  by  your  embassador,  the  most  accomplished  duke  of  Crequi.  Lastly, 
we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  prosper  your  majesty  and  the  affairs  of  France, 
both  in  peace  and  war. 

Westminster ,  June  — ,  1658. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
'    Eminent  Lord,  Cardinal  MAZARINE. 

MOST  Eminent  Lord — While  we  are  returning  thanks  to  the  most  serene 
king,  who  to  honour  and  congratulate  us,  as  also  to  intermix  his  joy  with 
ours  for  the  late  glorious  victory,  has  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  our  court; 
we  should  be  ungrateful,  should  we  not  also  by  our  letters  pay  our  due  ac 
knowledgments  to  your  eminency  ;  who,  to  testify  your  goodwill  towards 
us,  and  how  much  you  make  it  your  study  to  do  us  all  the  honour  which 
lies  within  your  power,  have  sent  your  nephew  to  us,  a  most  excellent  and 
most  accomplished  young  gentleman  ;  and  if  you  had  any  nearer  relation, 
or  any  person  whom  you  valued  more,  would  have  sent  him  more  espe 
cially  to  us,  as  you  declare  in  your  letters ;  adding  withal  the  reason,  which, 
coming  from  so  great  a  personage,  we  deem  no  small  advantage  to  our 
praise  and  ornament ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  end  that  they,  who  are  most 
nearly  related  to  your  eminency  in  blood,  might  learn  to  imitate  your  emi 
nency,  in  showing  respect  and  honour  to  our  person.  And  we  \vould  have 
it  not  to  be  their  meanest  strife  to  follow  your  example  of  civility,  candour, 
and  friendship  to  us ;  since  there  are  not  more  conspicuous  examples  of 
extraordinary  prudence  and  virtue  to  be  imitated  than  in  your  eminency 
from  whence  they  may  learn  with  equal  renown  to  govern  kingdoms,  and 
manage  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  world.  Which  that  your  eminency 
may  long  and  happily  administer,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  realm  of 
France,  to  the  common  good  of  the  whole  Christian  republic,  and  your  own 
glory,  we  shall  never  be  wanting  in  our  prayers  to  implore. 

Your  excellency's  most  affectionate. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall^  June  — ,  1658. 
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OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  $*c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS,  King  of  the  SWEDES, 
GOTHS,  and  VANDALS,  fyc. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  dearest  Confederate  and  Friend — 
As  often  as  we  behold  the  busy  counsels,  and  various  artifices  of  the  com 
mon  enemies  of  religion,  so  often  do  we  revolve  in  our  minds  how  neces 
sary  it  would  be,  and  how  much  for  the  safety  of  the  Christian  world,  that 
the  protestant  princes,  and  most  especially  your  majesty,  should  be  united 
with  our  republic  in  a  most  strict  and  solemn  confederacy.  Which  how 
ardently  and  zealously  it  has  been  sought  by  ourselves,  how  acceptable  it 
would  have  been  to  us,  if  ours,  and  the  affairs  of  Swedeland,  had  been  in 
that  posture  and  condition,  if  the  said  league  could  have  been  sacredly 
concluded  to  the  good  liking  of  both,  and  that  the  one  could  have  been  a 
seasonable  succour  to  the  other,  we  declared  to  your  embassadors,  when  first 
they  entered  into  treaty  with  us  upon  this  subject.  Nor  were  they  wanting 
in  their  duty  ;  but  the  same  prudence  which  they  were  wont  to  show  in  other 
things,  the  same  wisdom  and  sedulity  they  made  known  in  this  affair.  But 
such  was  the  perfidiousness  of  our  wicked  and  restless  countrymen  at  home, 
who,  being  often  received  into  our  protection,  ceased  not  however  to  ma 
chinate  new  disturbances,  and  to  resume  their  formerly  often  frustrated  and 
dissipated  conspiracies  with  our  enemies  the  Spaniards,  that  being  alto 
gether  taken  up  with  the  preservation  of  ourselves  from  surrounding  dan 
gers,  we  could  not  bend  our  whole  care,  and  our  entire  forces,  as  we  wished 
we  could  have  done,  to  defend  the  common  oause  of  religion.  Neverthe 
less  what  lay  in  our  power  we  have  already  zealously  performed :  and  what 
ever  for  the  future  may  conduce  to  your  majesty's  interests,  we  shall  not 
only  show  ourselves  willing,  but  industrious  to  carry  on,  in  union  with 
your  majesty,  upon  all  occasions.  In  the  mean  time  we  most  gladly  con 
gratulate  your  majesty's  victories,  most  prudently  and  courageously  achieved, 
and  in  our  daily  prayers  implore  Almighty  God  long  to  continue  to  your 
majesty  a  steady  course  of  conquest  and  felicity,  to  the  glory  of  his  name. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  June  — ,  1658. 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  tyc.,  To  the  most 
Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  the  King  of  PORTUGAL. 

MOST  Serene  King,  our  Friend  and  Confederate — John  Buffield,  of  Lon 
don,  merchant,  hath  set  forth  in  a  petition  to  us,  that  in  the  year  1649,  he 
delivered  certain  goods  to  Anthony,  John,  and  Manuel  Ferdinamlo  Casta- 
neo,  merchants  in  Tamira,  to  the  end  that  after  they  had  sold  them,  they 
might  give  him  a  just  account,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants  ;  after 
which,  in  his  voyage  for  England,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates;  and 
being  plundered  by  them,  received  no  small  damage.  Upon  this  news, 
Anthony  and  Manuel,  believing  he  had  been  killed,  presently  looked  upon 
the  goods  as  their  own,  and  still  detain  them  in  their  hands,  refusing  to 
come  to  any  account ;  covering  this  fraud  of  theirs  with  a  sequestration  of 
English  goods,  that  soon  after  ensued.  So  that  he  was  forced  the  last  year, 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  return. to  Portugal  and  demand  his  goods,  but 
all  in  vain.  For  that  the  said  John  and  Anthony  could  by  no  fair  means 
be  persuaded,  either  to  deliver  the  said  goods  or  come  to  any  account ;  and 
which  is  more  to  be  admired,  justified  their  private  detention  of  the  goods 
by  the  public  attainder.  Finding  therefore  that  being  a  stranger,  he  should 
get  nothing  by  contending  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tamira  in  their  own 
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country,  he  betook  himself  for  justice  to  your  majesty :  humbly  demanded 
the  judgment  of  the  conservator,  appointed  to  determine  the  causes  of  the 
English  ;  but  was  sent  back  to  the  cognizance  of  that  court,  from  which  he 
had  appealed.  Which  though  in  itself  not  unjust,  yet  seeing  it  is  evident, 
that  the  merchants  of  Tamira  make  an  ill  use  of  your  public  edict  to  justify 
their  own  private  cozenage,  we  make  it  our  earnest  request  to  your  majesty, 
that  according  to  your  wonted  clemency  you  would  rather  refer  to  the  con 
servator,  being  the  proper  judge  in  these  cases,  the  cause  of  this  poor  man 
afflicted  by  many  casualties,  and  reduced  to  utmost  poverty ;  to  the  end  he 
may  recover  the  remainder  of  his  fortunes  from  the  faithless  partnership  of 
those  people.  Which  when  you  rightly  understand  the  business,  we  make 
no  question,  but  will  be  no  less  pleasing  to  your  majesty  to  see  done,  than 
to  ourselves. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Jiug.  1658. 

To  the  most  Serene  Prince,  LEOPOLD,  Archduke  of  AUSTRIA,  Governor  of 
the  Low  Countries  under  PHILIP  King  of  SPAIN. 

MOST  Serene  Lord — Charles  Harbord,  knight,  has  set  forth  in  his  petition 
to  us,  that  having  sent  certain  goods  and  household-stuff  out  of  Holland  to 
Bruges  under  your  jurisdiction,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  having  them  arrested 
out  of  his  hands  by  force  and  violence.  For  that  those  goods  were  sent 
him  out  of  England  in  the  year  1643,  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  for  whom  he 
stood  bound  in  a  great  sum  of  money,  to  the  end  he  might  have  wherewithal 
to  satisfy  himself,  should  he  be  compelled  to  pay  the  debt.  Which  goods 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Greenville,  knight,  who  broke  open 
the  doors  of  the  place  where  they  were  in  custody,  and  made  a  violent 
seizure  of  the  same,  under  pretence  of  we  know  not  what  due  to  him  from 
Theophilus  earl  of  Suffolk,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  decree  of  our  court  of 
chancery,  to  which  those  goods,  as  being  the  earl's,  were  justly  liable ; 
whereas  by  our  laws,  neither  the  earl  now  living,  whose  goods  they  are,  is 
bound  by  that  decree,  neither  ought  the  goods  to  be  seized  or  detained ; 
which  the  sentence  of  that  court,  now  sent  to  your  serenity,  together  with 
these  letters,  positively  declares  and  proves.  Which  letters  the  said  Charles 
Harbord  has  desired  of  us,  to  the  end  we  would  make  it  our  request  to  your 
highness,  that  the  said  goods  may  be  forthwith  discharged  from  the  violent 
seizure,  and  no  less  unjust  action  of  the  said  Richard  Greenville,  in  regard 
it  is  apparently  against  the  custom  and  law  of  nations,  that  any  person 
should  be  allowed  the  liberties  to  sue  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction  upon  a  plaint, 
wherein  he  can  have^  no  relief  in  the  country  where  the  cause  of  action  first 
arose.  Therefore  the  reason  of  justice  itself,  and  your  far  celebrated  equa 
nimity  encouraged  us  to  recommend  this  cause  to  your  highness ;  assuring 
your  highness,  that  whenever  any  dispute  shall  happen  in  our  courts  con 
cerning  the  rights  and  properties  of  your  people,  you  shall  ever  find  us 
ready  and  quick  in  our  returns  of  favour. 

Your  highness's  most  affectionate, 

OLIVER,  Protector  of  the  Common  , 

Westminster.  wealth  of  England,  &c. 
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RICHA&D,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  LEWIS,  King  of  FRANCE. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  Friend  and  Confederate — So  soon  as 
our  most  serene  father,  Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
by  the  will  of  God  so  ordaining,  departed  this  life  upon  the  third  of  Sep 
tember,  we  being  lawfully  declared  his  successor  in  the  supreme  magistracy, 
though  in  the  extremity  of  tears  and  sadness,  could  do  no  less  than  with 
the  first  opportunity  by  these  our  letters  make  known  a  matter  of  this  con* 
cernment  to  your  majesty;  by  whom,  as  you  have  been  a  most  cordial 
friend  to  our  father  and  this  republic,  we  are  confident  the  mournful  and 
unexpected  tidings  will  be  as  sorrowfully  received.  Our  business  now  is, 
to  request  your  majesty,  that  you  would  have  such  an  opinion  of  us,  as  of 
one  who  has  determined  nothing  more  religiously  and  constantly,  thah  to 
observe  the  friendship  and  confederacy  contracted  between  your  majesty 
and  our  renowned  father :  and  with  the  same  zeal  and  goodwill  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  leagues  by  him  concluded,  and  to  carry  on  the  same  coun 
sels  and  interests  with  your  majesty.  To  which  intent  it  is  our  pleasure 
that  our  etnbassador,  residing  at  your  coilrt,  be  empowered  by  the  same 
commission  as  formerly ;  that  you  will  give  the  same  credit  to  what  he 
transacts  in  our  name,  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  ourselves.  In  the  mean 
time  we  wish  your  majesty  all  prosperity. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall,  Sept.  5,  1658. 


To  the  most  Eminent  Lord  Cardinal  MAZARINE. 

THOUGH  nothing  could  fall  out  more  bitter  and  grievous  to  us,  than  to 
write  the  mournful  news  of  our  most  serene  and  most  renowned  father's 
death ;  nevertheless,  in  regard  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  high  esteem 
which  he  had  for  your  eminency,  and  the  great  value  which  you  had  for 
him ;  nor  have  any  reason  to  doubt  but  that  your  eminency,  upon  whose 
care  the  prosperity  of  France  depends,  will  no  less  bewail  the  loss  of  your 
constant  friend,  and  most  united  confederate;  we  thought  it  of  great  mo 
ment,  by  these  our  letters,  to  make  known  this  accident  so  deeply  to  be 
lamented,  as  well  to  your  eminency  as  to  the  king ;  and  to  assure  your  emi 
nency,  which  is  but  reason,  that  we  shall  most  religiously  observe  all  those 
things  which  our  father  of  most  serene  memory  was  bound  by  the  league 
to  see  confirmed  and  ratified  :  and  shall  make  it  our  business,  that  in  the 
midst  of  your  mourning  for  a  friend  so  faithful  and  flourishing  in  all  virtu 
ous  applause,  there  may  be  nothing  wanting  to  preserve  the  faith  of  our 
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confederacy.    For  the  conservation  of  which  on  your  part  also,  to  the  good 
of  both  nations,  may  God  Almighty  long  preserve  your  eminency. 
Westminster,  Sept.  1658. 

RICHARD,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  to  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS,  King  of  the  SWEDES,  GOTHS,  and 
VANDALS,  Sfc. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  Friend  and  Confederate — When  we 
consider  with  ourselves  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  for  us  to  be  imita 
tors  of  our  father's  virtues,  unless  we  should  observe  and  endeavour  to  hold 
the  same  confederacies  which  he  by  his  prowess  acquired,  and  out  of  his 
singular  judgment  thought  most  worthy  to  be  embraced  and  observed  ; 
your  majesty  has  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  behoves  us  to  pay  the  same 
tribute  of  affection  and  goodwill,  which  our  father  of  most  serene  memory 
always  paid  to  your  majesty.  Therefore,  although  in  this  beginning  of  our 
government  and  dignity  I  may  not  find  our  affairs  in  that  condition,  as  at 
present  to  answer  to  some  particulars  which  your  embassadors  have  pro 
posed,  yet  it  is  our  resolution  to  continue  the  league  concluded  by  our  fa 
ther  with  your  majesty,  and  to  enter  ourselves  into  a  stricter  engagement ; 
and  so  soon  as  we  shall  rightly  understand  the  state  of  affairs  on  both  sides, 
we  shall  always  be  ready  on  our  part  to  treat  of  those  things,  which  shall 
be  most  chiefly  for  the  united  benefit  of  both  republics.  In  the  mean  time, 
God  long  preserve  your  majesty  to  his  glory,  and  the  defence  and  safeguard 
of  his  orthodox  church. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster,  October,  1658. 


RICHARD,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS,  King  of  the  SWEDES. 
GOTHS,  and  VANDALS,  fyc. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  Friend  and  Confederate — We  have 
received  two  letters  from  your  majesty,  the  one  by  your  envoy,  the  othei 
transmitted  to  us  from  our  resident  Philip  Meadows,  whereby  we  not  only 
understood  your  majesty's  unfeigned  grief  for  the  death  of  our  most  serene 
father,  in  expressions  setting  forth  the  real  thoughts  of  your  mind,  and  how 
highly  your  majesty  esteemed  his  prowess  and  friendship,  but  also  what 
great  hopes  your  majesty  conceived  of  ourselves  advanced  in  his  room. 
And  certainly,  as  an  accumulation  of  paternal  honour  in  deeming  us  worthy 
to  succeed  him.  nothing  more  noble,  more  illustrious,  could  befall  us  than 
the  judgment  of  such  a  prince;  nothing  more  fortunately  auspicious  could 
happen  to  us,  at  our  first  entrance  upon  the  government,  than  such  a  con- 
gratulator;  nothing,  lastly,  that  could  more  vehemently  incite  us  to  take 
possession  of  our  father's  virtues,  as  our  lawful  inheritance,  than  the  en 
couragement  of  so  great  a  king.  As  to  what  concerns  your  majesty's  inter 
ests,  already  under  consideration  between  us,  in  reference  to  the  common 
cause  of  the  protestants,  we  would  have  your  majesty  have  those  thoughts 
of  us,  that  since  we  came  to  the  helm  of  this  republic,  though  the  condition 
of  our  affairs  be  such  at  present,  that  they  chiefly  require  our  utmost  dili 
gence,  care,  and  vigilancy  at  home,  yet  that  we  hold  nothing  more  sacred, 
and  that  there  is  not  any  thing  more  determined  by  us,  than,  as  much  as  in 
us  lies,  never  to  be  wanting  to  the  league  concluded  by  our  father  with 
your  majesty.  To  that  end  we  have  taken  care  to  send  a  fleet  into 
the  Baltic  sea,  with  those  instructions  which  our  agent,  to  that  purpose 
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empowered  by  us,  will  communicate  to  your  majesty ;  whom  God  preserve 
in  long  safety,  and  prosper  with  success  in  defence  of  his  orthodox  religion. 
From  our  court  at  Westminster,  October  13,  1658. 


RICHARD,  Protector,  To  the  most  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  CHARLES  Gus- 
TAVUS,  King  of  t/ie  SWEDES,  GOTHS,  and  VANDALS,  fyc. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  Friend  and  Confederate — We  send 
to  your  majesty,  nor  could  we  send  a  present  more  worthy  or  more  excel 
lent,  the  truly  brave  and  truly  noble  Sir  George  Ascue,  knight,  not  only 
famed  in  war,  and  more  especially  for  his  experience  in  sea-affairs,  approved 
and  tried  in  many  despeia  e  engagements;  but  also  endued  with  singular 
probity,  modesty,  ingenuity,  learning,  and  for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposi 
tion  caressed  by  all  men  ;  and  which  is  the  sum  of  all,  now  desirous  to 
serve  under  the  banners  of  your  majesty,  so  renowned  over  all  the  world 
for  your  military  prowess.  And  we  would  have  your  majesty  be  fully 
assured,  that  whatsoever  high  employment  you  confer  upon  him,  wherein 
fidelity,  fortitude,  experience,  may  shine  forth  in  their  true  lustre,  you  cannot 
entrust  a  person  more  faithful,  more  courageous,  nor  easily  more  skilful. 
Moreover,  as  to  those  things  we  have  given  him  in  charge  to  communicate 
to  your  majesty,  we  request  that  he  may  have  quick  access,  and  favourable 
audience,  and  that  you  will  vouchsafe  the  same  credit  to  him  as  to  ourselves 
if  personally  present:  lastly  that  you  will  give  him  that  honour  as  you  shall 
judge  becoming  a  person  dignified  with  his  own  merits  and  our  recommen 
dation.  Now  God  Almighty  prosper  all  your  affairs  with  happy  success  to 
his  own  glory,  and  the  safeguard  of  his  orthodox  church. 

From  our  court  at  Whitehall^  October,  1658. 

RICHARD,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  .f  ENGLAND,  fyc.,  To  the  most 
Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS,  King  of  the  SWEDES, 
GOTHS,  and  VANDALS,  fyc. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  dearest  Friend  and  Confederate- 
Samuel  Piggot  of  London,  merchant,  in  a  petition  to  us,  sets  forth,  that  he 
lately  sent  from  London  into  France,  upon  the  account  of  trade,  two  vessels, 
the  one  called  the  Post,  Tiddie  Jacob  master,  the  other  the  Water-Dog, 
Garbrand  Peters  master.  That  from  France,  being  laden  with  salt,  they 
sailed  for  Amsterdam;  at  Amsterdam  the  one  took  in  ballast  only;  the  other 
laden  with  herrings,  in  copartnership  with  one  Peter  Heinbergh,  sailed 
away  for  Stettin  in  Pomerania,  which  is  under  your  jurisdiction,  there  to 
unlade  her  freight ;  but  now  he  hears  that  both  those  vessels  are  detained 
somewhere  in  the  Baltic  sea  by  your  forces  ;  notwithstanding  that  he  took 
care  to  send  a  writing  with  both  those  ships,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
admiralty  court,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  alone  was  the  lawful  owner 
of  both  the  vessels  and  goods,  that  part  excepted  which  belonged  to  Hein 
bergh.  Of  all  which,  in  regard  he  has  made  full  proof  before  us,  we  make 
it  our  request  to  your  majesty,  (to  prevent  the  ruin  and  utter  shipwreck  of 
the  poor  man's  estate,  by  the  loss  of  two  ships  at  one  time,)  that  you  would 
command  your  officers  to  take  care  for  the  speedy  discharge  of  the  said 
vessels.  God  long  preserve  your  majesty  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  safe 
guard  of  his  orthodox  church. 
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RICHAHD,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  #c.,  To  the  high  and 
mighty  Lords,  the  States  of  WESTFRIEZLAND. 

MOST  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends  and  Confederates — 
Mary  Grinder,  widow,  in  a  petition  presented  to  us,  has  made  a  most 
grievous  complaint,  that  whereas  Thomas  Killegrew,  a  commander  in  your 
service,  has  owed  her  for  these  eighteen  years  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
she  can  by  her  agents  neither  bring  him  to  pay  the  said  money,  nor  to  try 
his  title  at  law  to  the  same,  if  he  has  any.  Which  that  he  may  not  be 
compelled  to  do  by  the  widow's  attorney,  he  has  petitioned  your  highnesses, 
that  nobody  may  be  suffered  to  sue  him  for  any  money  that  he  owes  in 
England.  But  should  we  signify  no  more  than  only  this  to  your  highnesses, 
that  she  is  a  widow,  that  she  is  in  great  want,  the  mother  of  many  small 
children,  which  her  creditor  endeavours  to  deprive  of  almost  all  that  little 
support  they  have  in  this  world,  we  cannot  believe  we  need  make  use  of 
any  greater  arguments  to  your  lordships,  so  well  acquainted  with  those  di 
vine  precepts  forbidding  the  oppression  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  to 
persuade  ye  not  to  grant  any  such  privilege,  upon  a  bare  petition,  to  the 
fraudulent  subverter  of  the  w'idow's  right;  and  which  for  the  same  reason 
we  assure  ourselves  you  will  never  admit. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster,  January  27,  1659. 

RICHARD,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  $*c.,   To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  LEWIS,  King  of  FRANCE. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  most  August  Confederate  and 
Friend — We  have  been  given  to  understand,  and  that  to  our  no  small 
grief,  that  several  protestant  churches  in  Provence  were  so  maliciously  af 
fronted  and  disturbed  by  a  certain  turbulent  humourist,  that  the  magistrates 
at  Grenoble,  who  are  the  proper  judges  of  such  causes,  thought  him  worthy 
of  exemplary  punishment ;  but  that  the  convention  of  the  clergy,  which  was 
held  not  far  from  those  places,  obtained  of  your  majesty,  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  removed  up  to  Paris,  there  to  be  heard  before  your  royal 
council.  But  they  not  having  as  yet  made  any  determination  in  the  busi 
ness,  those  churches,  and  more  especially  that  of  Yvoire,  are  forbid  to  meet 
for  the  worship  of  God.  Most  earnestly  therefore  we  request  your  majesty, 
that  in  the  first  place  you  would  not  prohibit  those  from  preaching  in  public, 
whose  prayers  to  God  for  your  safety  and  the  prosperity  of  your  kingdom 
you  are  so  free  to  suffer;  then,  that'the  sentence  given  against  that  imperti 
nent  disturber  of  divine  service,  by  the  proper  judges  of  those  causes  at 
Grenoble,  maybe  duly  put  in  execution.  God  long  preserve  your  majesty 
in  safety  and  prosperity ;  to  the  end  that,  if  you  have  any  good  opinion  of 
our  prayers,  or  think  them  prevalent  with  God,  you  may  be  speedily  induced 
to  suffer  the  same  to  be  publicly  put  up  to  heaven  by  those  churches,  now 
forbid  their  wonted  meetings. 

Westminster,  Feb.  18,  1659. 

To  the  most  Eminent  Lord  Cardinal  MAZARINE. 

MOST  Eminent  Lord  Cardinal — The  most  illustrious  lady,  late  wife  of  the 
deceased  duke  of  Richmond,  is  now  going  into  France,  together  with  the 
young  duke,  her  son,  with  an  intention  to  reside  there  for  some  time.  We 
therefore  most  earnestly  request  your  eminency,  that  if  any  thing  fall  out, 
wherein  your  authority,  favour,  and  patronage  may  be  assisting  to  them,  as 
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strangers,  you  would  vouchsafe  to  protect  their  dignity,  and  to  indulge  the 
recommendation  of  it  not  the  meanest,  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  any  addition 
can  be  made  to  your  civility  towards  all  people,  especially  of  illustrious 
descent,  we  may  be  sensible  our  letters  have  obtained  it.  Withal,  your 
excellency  may  assure  yourself,  your  recommendation,  whenever  you  re 
quire  the  like  from  us,  shall  be  of  equal  force  and  value  in  our  esteem  and 
care. 

Westminster,  Feb.  29,  1659. 

RICHARD,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  JOHN,  King  of  PORTUGAL. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  our  Friend  and  Confederate — Although 
there  are  many  things  which  we  are  bound  to  impart  by  writing  to  a  king 
our  friend,  and  in  strict  confederacy  with  our  republic,  yet  there  is  nothing 
which  we  ever  did  more  willingly,  than  what  we  do  at  this  present,  by 
these  our  letters  to  congratulate  this  last  victory,  so  glorious  to  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  obtained  against  our  common  enemy  the  Spaniard.  By  which, 
how  great  an  advantage  will  accrue  not  only  to  your  own  but  to  the  peace 
and  repose  of  all  Europe,  and  that  perhaps  for  many  years,  there  is  nobody 
but  understands.  But  there  is  one  thing  more,  wherein  we  must  acknow 
ledge  your  majesty's  justice,  the  most  certain  pledge  of  victory  ;  that  satis 
faction  has  been  given  by  the  commissioners  appointed  at  London,  accord 
ing  to  the  24th  article  of  the  league,  to  our  merchants,  whose  vessels  were 
hired  by  the  Brazil  company.  Only  there  is  one  among  them  still  remain 
ing,  Alexander  Bence  of  London,  merchant,  whoso  ship  called  the  Three 
Brothers,  John  Wilks  master,  being  hired  and  laden,  and  having  performed 
two  voyages  for  the  said  company,  yet  still  they  refuse  to  pay  him  his  wages 
according  to  their  covenants ;  when  the  rest  that  only  performed  single  voy 
ages  are  already  paid.  Which  why  it  should  be  done,  we  cannot  under 
stand,  unless  those  people  think,  in  their  judgment,  that  person  more  worthy 
of  his  hire,  who  did  them  only  single  service,  than  he  who  earned  his  wages 
twice.  We  therefore  earnestly  request  your  majesty,  that  satisfaction  may 
be  given,  for  his  service  truly  performed,  to  this  same  single  Alexander,  to 
whom  a  double  stipend  is  due ;  and  that,  by  virtue  of  your  royal  authority, 
you  would  prefix  the  Brazil  company  as  short  a  day  as  may  be,  for  the 
payment  of  his  just  due,  and  repairing  his  losses;  seeing  that  their  delays 
have  been  the  occasion,  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  merchant  has  very 
near  exceeded  the  money  itself  which  is  owing  for  his  wages.  So  God 
continue  your  majesty's  prosperous  successes  against  the  common  enemy. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Feb.  23,  1659. 


RICHARD,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  fyc.,  To  the  most 
Eminent  Lord  Cardinal  MAZARINE. 

MOST  Eminent  Lord — By  letters  to  your  eminency,  about  eight  months 
since,  dated  June  13,  we  recommended  to  your  eminency  the  cause  of 
Peter  Pet,  a  person  of  singular  probity,  and  in  all  naval  sciences  most  use 
ful  both  to  us  and  our  republic.  His  ship  called  the  Edward,  in  the  year 
1646,  as  we  formerly  wrote,  was  taken  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  by  one 
Bascon,  and  sold  in  the  port  of  Boulogne  ;  and  though  the  king  in  his  royal 
council  the  4th  of  November,  1647,  decreed,  that  what  money  the  council 
should  think  fitting  to  be  given  in  recompense  of  the  loss,  should  be  forth 
with  paid  in  satisfaction  to  the  owner ;  nevertheless,  as  he  sets  forth,  he 
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could  never  reap  the  benefit  of  that  order.  Now  in  regard  we  make  no 
question  but  that  your  eminency,  at  our  desire,  gave  strict  command  for  the 
speedy  execution  of  that  decree  ;  we  make  it  therefore  our  renewed  request, 
that  you  would  vouchsafe  to  examine  where  the  impediment  lies,  or  through 
whose  neglect  or  contumacy  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  ten  years  time  the 
king's  decree  was  not  obeyed ;  and  employ  your  authority  so  effectually, 
that  the  money  then  decreed,  which  we  thought  long  since  satisfied,  may 
be  speedily  demanded  and  paid  to  our  petitioner.  Thus  your  eminency 
will  perform  an  act  most  grateful  to  justice,  and  lay  moreover  a  singular 
obligation  upon  ourselves. 

From  our  court  at  Westminster,  Feb.  25,  1659. 

The  two  following  Letters,  after  the  Deposal  of  RICHARD,  were  written  in 
the  Name  of  the  Parliament  Restored. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  #c.,  To  the  most 
Serene  and  Potent  Prince,  CHARLES  GUSTAVUS,  King  of  the  SWEDES, 
GOTHS,  and  VANDALS,  fyc. 

MOST  Serene  and  Potent  King,  our  dearest  Friend — Since  it  has  pleased 
the  most  merciful  and  omnipotent  God,  at  whose  disposal  only  the  revolu 
tions  of  all  kingdoms  and  republics  are,  to  restore  us  to  our  pristine  author 
ity,  and  the  supreme  administration  of  the  English  affairs ;  we  thought  it 
convenient  in  the  first  place  to  make  it  known  to  your  majesty ;  and  to  signify 
moreover  as  well  our  extraordinary  affection  to  your  majesty,  so  potent  a  pro- 
testant  prince,  as  also  our  most  fervent  zeal  to  promote  the  peace  between 
your  majesty  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  another  most  powerful  protestant 
king,  not  to  be  reconciled  without  our  assistance,  and  the  good  offices  of 
our  affection.  Our  pleasure  therefore  is,  that  our  extraordinary  envoy, 
Philip  Meadows,  be  continued  in  the  same  employment  with  your  majesty, 
with  which  he  has  been  .hitherto  intrusted  from  this  republic.  To  which 
end  we  empower  him  by  these  our  letters  to  make  proposals,  act,  and  ne 
gotiate  with  your  majesty,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  granted  him  by  his 
last  recommendations :  and  whatsoever  he  shall  transact  and  conclude  in 
our  name,  we  faithfully  promise  and  engage,  by  God's  assistance,  to  con 
firm  and  ratify.  The  same  God  long  support  your  majesty,  the  pillar  and 
'support  of  the  protestant  interests.  WILLIAM  LENTHAL, 

Westminster,  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  of  the 

May  15,  1659.  Commonwealth  of  England. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  $*c.,   To  the  most 
Serene  Prince,  FREDERICK,  King  of  DENMARK. 

MOST  Serene  King,  and  most  dear  Friend — Seeing  it  now  is  come  to 
pass,  that  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  most  merciful  and  powerful  God, 
the  supreme  moderator  of  all  things,  we  are  restored  to  our  pristine  place 
and  dignity,  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  we  thought  it  con 
venient  in  the  first  place,  that  a  revolution  of  this  government  should  not 
be  concealed  from  your  majesty's  notice,  a  prince  both  our  neighbour  and 
confederate ;  and  withal  to  signify  how  much  we  lay  to  heart  your  ill  suc 
cess  :  which  you  will  easily  perceive  by  our  zeal  and  diligence,  that  never 
shall  be  wanting  in  us  to  promote  and  accomplish  a  reconciliation  between 
your  majesty  and  the  king  of  Sweden.  And  therefore  we  have  commanded 
our  extraordinary  envoy  with  the  most  serene  king  of  Sweden,  Philip  Mea- 
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dows,  to  attend  your  majesty,  in  our  name,  in  order  to  these  matters,  and 
to  impart,  propound,  act,  and  negotiate  such  things  as  we  have  given  him 
in  charge  to  communicate  to  your  majesty :  and  what  credit  you  shall  give 
to  him  in  this  his  employment,  we  request  your  majesty  to  believe  it  given 
to  ourselves.  God  Almighty  grant  your  majesty  a  happy  and  joyful  deli 
verance  out  of  all  your  difficulties  and  afflicting  troubles,  under  which  you 
stand  so  undauntedly  supported  by  your  fortitude  and  magnanimity. 

WILLIAM  LENTHAL, 

Westminster,  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  of  the 

May  15,  1659.  Commonwealth  of  England. 
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THAT  the  motives  whereby  we  have  been  lately  induced  to  make  an  at 
tack  upon  certain  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  which  have  been  now  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  are  exceeding  just  and  reasona 
ble,  every  one  will  easily  see,  who  considers  in  what  a  hostile  manner  that 
king  and  his  subjects  have  all  along,  in  those  parts  of  America,  treated  the 
English  nation  ;  which  behaviour  of  theirs  as  it  was  very  unjust  at  the  be 
ginning,  so  ever  since  with  the  same  injustice  they  have  persevered  in  it, 
in  a  direct  contrariety  to  the  common  law  of  nations,  and  to  particular  arti 
cles  of  alliance  made  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  the  English  for  some  years  past  have 
either  patiently  borne  with  these  injuries,  or  only  defended  themselves ; 
which  may  possibly  give  occasion  to  some  to  look  upon  that  late  expedi 
tion  of  our  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  as  a  war  voluntarily  begun  by  us,  in 
stead  of  considering  that  this  war  was  first  begun  and  raised  by  the  Spa 
niards  themselves,  as  in  reality  it  will  be  found  to  be,  and  (though  this 
republic  have  done  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  establish  peace  and  com 
merce  in  those  parts)  hitherto  kept  up  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the 
greatest  eagerness. 

That  the  Spaniards  themselves  are  the  occasion  of  this  war,  will  evidently 
appear  to  every  one  who  considers  how,  as  oft  as  they  find  opportunity, 
without  any  just  cause,  and  without  being  provoked  to  it  by  any  injury  re- 
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ceived,  they  are  continually  murdering,  and  sometimes  even  in  cold  blood 
butchering,  any  of  our  countrymen  in  America  they  think  fit ;  while  in  the 
mean  time  they  seize  upon  their  goods  and  fortunes,  demolish  their  houses 
and  plantations,  take  any  of  their  ships  they  happen  to  meet  with  in  those 
seas,  and  treat  the  sailors  as  enemies,  nay,  even  as  pirates.  For  they  give 
that  opprobious  name  to  all,  except  those  of  their  own  nation,  who  venture 
to  sail  in  those  seas.  Nor  do  they  pretend  any  other  or  better  right  for  so 
doing,  than  a  certain  ridiculous  gift  of  the  pope  on  which  they  rely,  and 
because  they  were  the  first  discoverers  of  some  parts  of  that  western  region : 
by  virtue  of  which  name  and  title,  which  they  arrogate  to  themselves,  they 
maintain  that  the  whole  power  and  government  of  that  western  world  is 
lodged  only  in  their  hands.  Of  which  very  absurd  title  we  shall  have  occa 
sion  to  speak  more  fully,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  assigned  by 
the  Spaniards  for  their  thinking  themselves  at  liberty  to  exercise  all  sorts 
of  hostilities  against  our  countrymen  in  America,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
whoever  are  driven  upon  those  coasts  by  stress  of  weather  or  shipwreck,  or 
any  other  accident,  are  not  only  clapt  in  chains  by  them  as  prisoners,  but 
are  even  made  slaves ;  while  they,  notwithstanding  all  this,  are  so  unrea 
sonable  as  to  think,  that  the  peace  is  broken,  and  very  much  violated  by 
the  English  ;  and  that  even  in  Europe,  if  they  attempt  any  thing  against 
them  in  those  parts,  with  a  view  to  make  reprisals,  and  to  demand  restitu 
tion  of  their  goods. 

But  though  the  king  of  Spain's  embassadors  in  our  country,  depending 
on  a  Spanish  faction  which  had  always  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the 
last  king's  council,  as  well  as  his  father's,  did  not  scruple  to  make  a  great 
many  unreasonable  complaints  and  ridiculous  demands  upon  the  most  tri 
vial  accounts,  whenever  the  English  did  any  thing  of  this  kind  ;  yet  those 
princes,  though  too  much  attached  to  the  Spaniards,  would  by  no  means 
have  the  hands  of  their  subjects  bound  up,  when  the  Spaniards  thought 
thev  should  have  the  free  use  of  theirs.  On  the  contrary,  they  allowed  their 
subjects  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  to  consider  such  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
could  not  be  brought  at  any  rate  to  keep  the  peace  in  those  parts,  as  ene 
mies.  So  that  about  the  year  1640,  when  this  affair  was  debated  in  the 
last  king's  council,  and  when  the  Spanish  embassador  desired  that  some 
ships  bound  for  America,  lying  in  the  rnouth  of  the  river,  and  just  ready  to 
weigh  anchor,  should  be  stopt,  as  being  capable  of  doing  mischief  to  the 
Spaniards  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  when  at  the  same  time  he  refused 
the  English,  who  asked  it  of  him  by  some  members  of  the  council  ap 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  West  Indies,  it  was 
nevertheless  resolved  upon,  that  these  ships  should  pursue  their  intended 
voyage,  which  accordingly  they  did. 

'Thus  far  the  aforesaid  princes  were  not  wanting  to  their  subjects,  when 
they  made  war  in  those  places  privately  for  their  own  interest,  though,  by 
reason  of  the  power  of  the  above-mentioned  Spanish  faction,  they  would 
not  espouse  their  cause  publicly,  in  the  way  they  ought  to  have  done,  and 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  ancient  glory  of  the  English  nation.  And  cer 
tainly,  it  would  have  been  the  most  unbecoming  and  disgraceful  thing  in 
the  world  for  us,  who  by  the  kind  providence  of  God  had  in  our  possession 
so  many  ships  equipped  and  furnished  with  every  thing  requisite  to  a  war 
by  sea,  to  have  suffered  these  ships  rather  to  have  grown  worm-eaten  and 
rot  at  home  for  want  of  use,  than  to  have  been  employed  in  avenging  the 
blood  of  the  English,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poor  Indians,  which  in  those 
places  has  been  so  unjustly,  so  cruelly,  and  so  often  shed  by  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards :  since  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  tj 
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dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  having  determined  the  times  before  ap 
pointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  And  surely  God  will  one  time 
or  other  take  vengeance  on  the  Spaniards,  who  have  shed  so  much  inno 
cent  blood,  who  have  made  such  terrible  havoc  among  the  poor  Indians, 
slain  so  many  thousands  of  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  done  them  so 
many  injuries,  and  harassed  and  persecuted  them  in  such  a  miserable  man 
ner,  whatever  time  that  may  happen,  and  by  whose  hand  soever  it  may  be 
executed. 

But  in  order  to  justify  our  conduct,  there  is  no  need  of  having  recourse 
to  the  common  relation  that  men  have  to  one  another,  which  is  no  other 
than  that  of  brethren,  whereby  all  great  and  extraordinary  wrongs  done  to 
particular  persons  ought  to  be  considered  as  in  a  manner  done  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  human  race ;  since  their  having  so  often  robbed  and  murdered 
our  own  countrymen  was  cause  sufficient  of  itself,  for  our  having  under 
taken  that  late  expedition,  and  has  given  us  abundant  reason  to  avenge 
ourselves  on  that  people  ;  to  pass  by  at  present  a  great  many  other  reasons, 
and  to  take  into  consideration  our  own  safety  foi  ihe  future,  and  likewise  that 
of  our  allies,  especially  those  among  them  who  are  of  the  orthodox  religion  ; 
and  to  omit  several  other  causes,  whereby  we  were  prompted  to  this  expe 
dition,  of  which  we  have  no  need  at  present  to  give  a  particular  enumera 
tion,  since  our  principal  design  at  this  time  is  to  declare  and  show  to  the 
world  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  thing  itself,  and  not  to  reckon  up  all  the 
particular  causes  of  it.  And  that  we  may  do  this  with  the  greater  perspi 
cuity,  and  explain  generals  by  particulars,  we  must  cast  6ur  eyes  back  a  lit 
tle  upon  things  that  are  past,  and  strictly  examine  all  the  transactions  be 
twixt  the  English  and  Spaniards,  consider  what  has  been  the  state  of  affairs 
on  both  sides,  so  far  as  may  respect  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  king 
doms,  both  since  the  first  discovery  of  America,  and  since  the  reformation : 
which  two  great  events,  as  they  happened  much  about  the  same  time,  so 
they  produced  every  where  vast  changes  and  revolutions,  especially  among 
the  English  and  Spaniards,  who  since  that  time  have  conducted  and  man 
aged  their  affairs  in  a  very  different,  if  not  quite  contrary,  way  to  what  they 
did  formerly.  For  though  the  last  king  and  his  father,  against  the  will  of 
almost  all  their  subjects,  patched  up  any  way  two  leagues  with  the  Spa 
niards  ;  yet  the  different  turns  of  the  two  nations,  proceeding  from  the  dif 
ference  of  their  religious  principles,  and  the  perpetual  dissensions  that  were 
in  the  West  Indies,  together  with  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  which  the 
Spaniards  had  all  along  of  the  English,  (being  always  mightily  afraid  of 
losing  their  treasures  in  America,)  have  not  only  frustrated  all  the  late  at 
tempts  made  by  this  commonwealth  to  obtain  a  peace  upon  reasonable  and 
honourable  terms,  but  were  likewise  the  principal  reasons  why  Philip  II., 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  broke  that  ancient  league,  that  had  subsisted 
so  long,  without  any  violation,  betwixt  this  nation  and  his  ancestors  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy  and  Castile ;  and  having  made  war  upon  that  queen, 
proposed  to  subdue  this  whole  nation  :  which  very  thing  in  the  year  1588 
he  attempted  with  all  his  might,  while  in  the  mean  time  he  was  treating 
about  the  establishment  of  a  peace ;  which  certainly  cannot  but  be  still 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  English,  and  will  not  easily  be  extirpated. 
And  though  after  that  there  was  some  kind  of  peace  and  commerce  in  Eu 
rope,  (and  it  was  of  such  sort  that  no  Englishman  durst  profess  his  own  re 
ligion  within  any  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  or  have  the  Holy  Bible  in 
his  house,  or  even  aboard  a  ship,)  yet  in  the  West  Indies  the  Spaniard  from 
that  time  has  never  allowed  them  either  to  enjoy  peace,  or  to  have  the  pri 
vilege  of  trading ;  contrary  to  what  was  expressly  stipulated  concerning 
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both  these  things  in  that  league  of  the  year  1542,  concluded  between 
Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  which  peace 
and  free  commerce  were  expressly  established  between  these  two  princes 
and  their  people,  through  every  part  of  their  respective  dominions,  through 
all  their  ports  and  territories,  without  any  exception  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  was  then  subject  to  that  emperor. 

But  as  to  that  article,  of  a  peace  to  be  maintained  on  the  part  of  both 
nations  through  all  the  countries  of  the  world ;  this  is  indeed  plainly  con 
tained  in  all  the  treaties  of  peace  that  were  ever  betwixt  them,  nor  is  there 
any  exception  relating  to  commerce  in  any  of  these  treaties,  till  that  which 
was  made  in  the  year  1604,  with  which  that  in  the  year  1630  does  per 
fectly  agree.  In  which  two  last  treaties  it  was  resolved  upon,  that  both 
nations  should  have  a  privilege  of  trading  in  every  part  of  one  another's 
dominions,  in  all  those  places,  where,  before  the  war  between  Philip  II. 
king  of  Spain,  and  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  there  was  any  commerce, 
according  to  what  was  usual  and  customary  in  ancient  alliances  and  trea 
ties  made  before  that  time.  These  are  the  very  individual  words  of  those 
treaties,  which  do  plainly  leave  the  matter  dubious  and  uncertain,  and  so 
King  James  was  satisfied  to  make  peace  with  Spain  any  how,  since  he  only 
renewed  the  very  same  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  a  little  before  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  charged  her  deputies  when  it  was  in  agita 
tion,  among  other  things,  to  insist  warmly  on  having  a  privilege  of  trading 
to  the  West  Indies. 

But  King  James,  who  was  mightily  desirous  of  making  peace  with  the 
Spaniards,  was  content  to  leave  that  clause  so  expressed,  as  both  parties 
might  explain  it  their  own  way,  and  as  they  judged  would  be  most  for  their 
own  advantage ;  though  these  words,  "  According  to  what  is  usual  and 
customary  in  ancient  alliances  and  treaties,"  are  so  to  be  understood  as  it 
is  reasonable  they  should,  according  to  what  in  justice  ought  to  be  done, 
and  not  according  to  what  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
their  manifest  violation,  (which  has  afforded  perpetual  matter  of  complaint 
to  the  English,  and  has  been  an  occasion  of  continual  quarrels  betwixt  the 
two  nations,)  it  is  most  evident  from  the  express  words  of  ancient  treaties, 
that  the  English  had  a  privilege  both  of  peace  and  commerce,  through  all 
the  Spanish  dominions. 

Moreover,  if  the  way  of  observing  ancient  treaties  and  agreements  is  to 
be  taken  from  their  manifest  violation,  the  Spaniards  have  some  pretence 
for  explaining  that  clause,  in  the  last  treaties,  as  debarring  the  English  from 
all  manner  of  commerce  in  these  parts.  And  for  all  that,  during  one  half 
Ihe  time  that  intervened  betwixt  the  foresaid  treaty  in  the  year  1542,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  war  betwixt  Philip  II,  and  Elizabeth,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  manner  in  which  things  were  carried  on,  it  would  appear 
that  trading  in  these  places  was  as  much  allowed  as  prohibited.  But  when 
the  Spaniards  would  permit  no  commerce  at  all,  they  and  the  English  came 
from  the  exchange  of  goods  to  that  of  blows  and  wounds ;  and  this  not  only 
before  the  war  broke  out  betwixt  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  but  likewise  after 
a  peace  was  made  in  the  year  1604  by  King  James,  and  another  by  his  son 
in  1630,  and  yet  so  as  not  to  stop  the  course  of  trade  through  Europe. 
However,  the  king  of  Spain,  after  this  late  interruption  of  our  trade,  has 
now  judged  that  the  contests  in  America  may  be  extended  to  Europe  itself. 

But  we  neither  insist  on  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  nor  the  right  of 
commerce  by  virtue  of  these  treaties,  or  on  any  other  account,  as  if  this  con 
test  of  ours  with  Spain  were  necessarily  to  be  founded  on  these.  This  i? 
built  on  the  clearest  and  most  evident  reasons  in  the  world,  as  will  presently 
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appear.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  things  of  such  a  nature,  that  though 
it  be  not  so  necessary  to  found  a  war  upon  them,  yet  they  may  very  justly 
be  obstacles  to  the  establishing  of  a  peace,  or  at  least  to  the  renewing  of  an 
alliance,  in  which  these  things  are  not  granted,  which  have  either  been 
granted  in  former  pactions,  or  may  reasonably  be  requested.  And  this  may 
serve  as  an  answer  to  that  question ;  Why,  since  we  have  renewed  the  an 
cient  treaties  we  had  formerly  made  with  all  other  nations,  we  have  not 
done  the  same  with  Spain  ?  And  may  serve  to  convince  the  world,  that 
in  the  articles  of  alliance  we  have  not,  as  is  objected,  demanded  his  right 
eye,  far  less  both  eyes,  by  our  refusing  to  be  liable  to  the  cruel  and  bloody 
inquisition  in  those  places  where  we  have  been  allowed  to  traffic,  but  have 
only  insisted  upon  having  such  a  privilege  of  carrying  on  trade,  as  we  were 
not  to  be  deprived  of,  either  by  ancient  treaties,  or  the  law  of  nature.  For 
though  the  king  of  Spain  has  assumed  to  himself  a  power  of  prescribing  us 
the  laws  and  bounds  of  commerce,  by  authority  of  a  law  made  by  the  pope, 
whereby  he  discharges  all  traffic  with  Turks,  Jews,  and  other  infidels  :* 
and  though  under  this  pretence,  even  in  time  of  peace,  his  ships  of  war,  in 
other  places  besides  the  West  Indies,  have  taken  and  plundered  our  ships  ; 
and  though  by  the  same  authority  of  the  pope,  and  under  pretence  of  a  cer 
tain  gift  he  has  from  him,  he  claims  the  Indians  for  his  subjects,  as  if  for 
sooth  they  also  were  subject  unto  him,  who  are  neither  under  his  authority 
nor  protection  :  yet  we  maintain,  that  neither  the  pope  nor  the  king  of  Spain 
is  invested  with  any  such  power,  as  either  to  rob  them  of  their  liberty,  or 
us  of  the  privilege  of  conversing  and  trading  with  them,  which  we  have  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  but  especially  with  those  who,  as  we  for 
merly  observed,  are  not  under  the  power  and  government  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  i 

Another  obstacle  to  our  renewing  an  alliance  with  Spain  is  sufficiently 
manifest,  and  at  the  same  time  very  remarkable ;  which  is  this,  that  any  of 
our  embassadors  and  public  ministers  who  are  sent  into  that  kingdom, 
either  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  a  good  understanding,  or  about  any  other 
business,  betwixt  the  two  commonwealths,  are  altogether  uncertain  of  their 
lives,  the  king  being  tied  down  to  such  opinions,  as  hinder  him  from  pro 
viding  for  their  safety  against  murderers,  so  as  they  may  not  be  always  in 
the  most  imminent  danger ;  whose  privileges,  in  order  to  keep  up  and  pre 
serve  friendship  between  princes  and  commonwealths,  have  by  the  law  of 
nations  been  always  considered  as  inviolable,  and  as  a  thing  much  more 
sacred  than  those  altars  of  refuge,  whose  privileges,  built  on  the  authority 
of  the  pope  and  the  church  of  Rome,  have  been  hitherto  applied  to  elude 
the  force  of  laws  and  justice,  which  we  demanded  should  be  put  in  execu 
tion  against  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Anthony  Ascham,  who  was  sent  by  this 
republic  into  Spain,  to  procure  and  establish  friendship  betwixt  the  two 
nations.  For  which  barbarous  murder  there  has  never  yet  been  any  satis 
faction  made,  nor  punishment  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  it,  nor  could  this 
ever  be  obtained,  though  it  was  demanded  by  the  parliament  ;f  and  in  their 

*  William  Stephens  of  Bristol  and  some  other  London  merchants,  in  the  years  1606  and 
607,  trading  with  those  people  who  live  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  with  three  vessels, 
some  ships  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain  that  were  pirating  along  these  coasts,  having 
come  upon  them  in  the  bay  of  Saffia  and  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz,  while  they  were 
lying  at  anchor,  plundered  them,  without  giving  any  other  reason  for  their  doing  it,  than 
this,  that  the  king  their  master  would  not  allow  of  any  commerce  with  infidels:  and  the 
loss  these  merchants  sustained  at  that  time  was  computed  at  more  than  £2000. 

f  This  is  evident  from  the  parliament's  letter,  signed  by  the  hand  of  the  Speaker,  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  month  of  January,  1650,  the  words  whereof  are  as  follow — 

We  demand  of  your  majesty,  and  insist  upon  it,  that  public  justice  be  at  length  satisfied 
fox  the  barbarous  murder  of  Anthony  Ascham  our  resident  at  your  court,  and  the  rather, 
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name  several  times  urged  with  the  greatest  warmth  by  the  council  of  state. 
And  this  has  been  hitherto  one  continued  obstacle,  and  a  very  just  one  too, 
to  the  renewing  of  an  alliance  betwixt  the  two  nations  ;  nay,  if  we  consider 
how  other  nations  have  frequently  acted  in  like  cases,  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  very  just  cause  for  a  war. 

But  as  to  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  in  the  West  Indies,  though  we, 
both  in  the  continent  itself,  and  in  the  islands,  have  plantations  as  well  as 
they,  and  have  as  good,  nay,  a  better  right  to  possess  them,  than  the  Span 
iards  have  to  possess  theirs,  and  though  we  have  a  right  to  trade  in  those 
seas,  equally  good  with  theirs ;  yet  without  any  reason,  or  any  damage  sus 
tained,  and  that  when  there  was  not  the  least  dispute  about  commerce,  they 
have  been  continually  invading  our  colonies  in  a  hostile  way,  killing  our 
men,  taking  our  ships,  robbing  us  of  our  goods,  laying  waste  our  houses 
and  fields,  imprisoning  and  enslaving  our  people :  this  they  have  been  doing 
all  along  till  these  present  times,  wherein  they  have  of  late  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  them. 

For  which  reason,  contrary  to  what  used  to  be  done  formerly  in  the  like 
case,  they  have  detained  our  ships  and  merchants,  and  confiscated  their 
goods  almost  every  where  through  the  Spanish  dominions:  so  that  whether 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  America  or  Europe,  they  alone  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
considered  as  the  authors  of  the  war,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  inconveni 
ences  and  all  the  bloodshed  with  which  it  may  possibly  be  attended. 

There  are  a  great  many  instances  of  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  treat- 
ment,  the  English  have  perpetually  met  with  from  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  that  even  in  time  of  peace,  both  since  the  year  1604, 
when  the  peace  was  patched  up  by  King  James,  till  the  time  that  the  war 
broke  out  again,  and  since  that  last  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
year  1630,  to  this  very  day.  We  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  them.* 

After  a  peace  was  concluded  in  the  year  1605,  a  ship  called  the  Mary, 
Ambrose  Birch  commander,  was  trading  on  the  north  coast  of  Hispaniola : 
the  master  being  allured  with  promises  of  a  safe  and  free  commerce,  by  one 
father  John  and  six  of  his  accomplices,  to  go  ashore  to  see  some  goods, 
twelve  Spaniards  in  the  mean  time  while  going  aboard  to  see  the  English 
goods,  while  the  English  suspecting  no  frauds  were  showing  them  their 
wares,  the  priest  giving  a  signal  from  the  shore,  the  Spaniards  every  man 
drew  his  dagger,  and  stabbed  all  the  English  that  were  in  the  ship,  except 

that  after  we  have  seen  condign  punishment  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  such  a  detestable 
crime,  we  may  be  in  no  fear  hereafter  to  send  our  embassador  to  your  royal  court,  to  lay 
before  you  such  things  as  may  be  equally  advantageous  to  your  majesty  and  our  com 
monwealth.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  should  suffer  that  blood,  the  shedding  whereof  was 
a  thing  in  many  respects  so  remarkably  horrible,  to  pass  unrevenged,  we  must  of  neces 
sity  be  partakers  in  that  detestable  crime  in  the  sight  of  God,  our  only  deliverer  and  the 
eternal  fountain  of  our  mercies,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  English  nation  ;  especially 
if  ever  we  should  send  any  other  of  our  countrymen  into  that  kingdom,  where  murder  is 
allowed  to  go  quite  unpunished.  But  we  have  so  great  an  opinion  of  your  majesty,  that 
we  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  believe  that  your  royal  authority  is  subjected  to  any 
other  power  superior  to  it  within  your  own  dominions." 

*  As  a  ship  called  the  Ulysses  was  trading  along  the  coast  of  Guiana,  the  merchants 
and  sailors  happened  to  go  ashore,  by  the  persuasion  of  Berry,  governor  of  that  place, 
who  had  promised,  nay,  even  sworn  that  they  should  receive  no  hurt ;  nevertheless  there 
were  thirty  of  them  taken  and  committed  to  prison.  Upon  which  the  governor  writes  a 
letter  to  the  merchant,  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  indeed  taken  thirty  of  his  men,  and 
that  because  some  foreigners,  who  had  come  there  to  trade  with  them,  had  defrauded 
him  of  20,000  ducafs,  which,  if  he  would  send  him,  he  swore  he  would  restore  all  his 
men,  and  allow  him  the  liberty  of  commerce.  The  merchant  sent  him  the  sum  he  de 
manded,  part  in  ready  money,  part  in  goods,  which  after  the  governor  had  received,  he 
ordered  all  the  thirty  men  to  be  fastened  to  trees  and  strangled,  except  the  chirurgeonj 
who  was  reserved,  to  cure  the  governor  of  a  certain  disease.  This  ransom,  together  with 
other  damages  sustained  there,  was  computed  at  £7000. 
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two  who  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  the  rest  ashore  were  put  to  death  with  an 
unparalleled  cruelty ;  the  master  himself  stript  of  his  clothes,  and  fastened 
to  a  tree,  was  exposed  naked  to  be  bit  by  the  flies  and  vermin.  And  after 
he  had  continued  in  this  miserable  case  for  the  space  of  twenty  hours,  a 
negro  hearing  his  groans  came  to  the  place,  and  as  he  was  just  on  the  point 
of  expiring,  stabbed  him  with  a  spear.  This  ship  with  her  goods  was 
valued  at  £5400. 

Another  ship  called  the  Archer  was  taken  at  St.  Domingo,  and  all  the 
sailors  put  to  death.  She  was  reckoned  worth  .£1300. 

Another  ship,  called  the  Friendship  of  London,  with  her  loading,  was 
taken  by  Lodowic  Fajard,  admiral  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  all  her  goods  con 
fiscated,  and  the  merchants  and  mariners  thrown  into  the  sea,  except  one 
boy  who  was  reserved  for  a  slave.  This  ship  with  her  loading  was  esti 
mated  at  £1500. 

The  sailors  going  ashore  out  of  another  ship,  called  the  Scorn,  (the 
Spaniards  having  solemnly  sworn  they  would  do  them  no  prejudice,)  were 
all  nevertheless  bound  to  trees,  and  strangled.  The  ship  with  all  her  goods 
was  seized,  and  the  merchants,  to  whom  she  belonged,  lost  at  this  time 
£1500. 

In  the  year  1606,  a  ship  called  the  Neptune,  was  taken  at  Tortuga,  by 
the  Spanish  guarda  costas,  valued  at  £4300.* 

The  same  year,  another  ship,  called  the  Lark,  was  taken  by  Lodowic 
Fajard,  and  confiscated  with  all  her  loading,  valued  at  £4570. 

Another,  called  the  Castor  and  Pollux,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  at 
Florida,  by  whom  she  was  confiscated,  and  all  her  sailors  either  killed  or 
made  slaves  ;  for  they  were  never  heard  of  afterwards.  This  vessel  with 
her  loading  was  valued  at  £15000.f 

In  the  year  1608,  a  Plymouth  ship  called  the  Richard,  commanded  by 
Henry  Challins,  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Popham,  lord  chief  justice 
of  England,  Ferdinand  Gorges  knight,  and  others,  to  go  to  Virginia,  hap 
pening  to  be  driven  by  stress  of  weather  upon  the  southern  part  of  the 
Canary  islands,  in  her  way  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Virginia,  she  chanced 
to  fall  in  with  eleven  Spanish  ships  returning  from  St.  Domingo,  who  seized 
her;  and  though  the  captain,  to  rescue  himself  out  of  their  hands,  produced 
a  royal  passport,  yet  the  ship  with  all  her  goods  was  confiscated,  the  cap 
tain  himself  barbarously  used  by  them  and  sent  to  the  galleys.  This  wras 
a  damage  of  more  than  £2500. 

A  ship,  called  the  Aid,  \vas  served  much  the  same  way  by  Lodowic 
Fajard,  having  been  taken  under  pretence  of  friendship  ;  she  too  with  her 
goods  was  confiscated,  and  all  the  sailors  sent  to  the  galleys,  where  some 
were  cudgelled  to  death  for  refusing  to  ply  the  oars.  Which  vessel  with 
her  goods,  by  the  Spaniards'  own  estimation,  was  worth  £7000. 

The  same  year  another  ship,  called  the  Gallant  Anne,  William  Curry 
commander,  as  she  was  trading  at  Hispaniola,  was  likewise  confiscated 
with  all  her  goods,  and  all  the  sailors  hanged ;  each  of  them,  by  way  of 
ridicule,  having  a  piece  of  paper  sewed  to  his  coat,  which  had  these  words 
written  upon  it,  "  Why  came  ye  hither  ?"  This  ship  with  her  burden  was 

*  John  Davis  lost  two  ships  with  all  their  goods,  and  the  Spaniards  slew  all  the  men 
that  were  aboard  of  them,  to  the  entire  loss  of  that  voyage,  and  this  was  computed  at 
£3500. 

f  Another  ship  belonging  to  some  London  merchants,  John  Lock  commander,  was 
taken  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  at  the  isle  of  Tortuga,  because  sVie  had  been  trading  there, 
and  had  felled  some  trees;  for  this  she  was  confiscated,  most  of  the  sailors  put  to  death 
and  the  rest  condemned  to  the  galleys.  This  was  esteemed  a  loss  of  £5300. 
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valued  at  .£8000.  These  instances  do  sufficiently  show  what  kind  of  peace 
the  Spaniards  maintained  with  us  during  the  reign  of  King  James,  who  was 
always  very  much  afraid  of  breaking  the  peace  with  them.  And  we  may 
also  plainly  discover  the  same  acts  of  hostility  and  barbarous  treatment  ever 
since  the  last  peace,  which  was  made  in  the  year  1630,  to  this  very  day. 
For  this  end  we  will  first  speak  a  little  of  those  colonies,  that  were  planted 
by  some  noblemen  of  this  nation,  in  the  isle  of  Catelina,  which  they  call 
the  isle  of  Providence,  and  the  island  of  Tortuga,  by  them  called  the  island 
of  Association.  These  islands  about  the  year  1629,  being  then  quite  un 
inhabited,  having  neither  men  nor  cattle  in  them,  were  seized  by  the  Eng 
lish,  who  at  that  time  were  at  war  with  the  Spaniards.  The  year  following, 
when  peace  was  established  betwixt  the  two  nations,  the  Spaniards  having 
made  no  exception  about  these  islands,  King  Charles,  in  a  charter  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  declared  himself  master  of  the  isle  of  Providence 
and  some  other  islands  adjacent  to  it,  which  he  thought  no  way  inconsistent 
with  his  peace,  and  gave  them  in  possession  to  some  noblemen  and  their 
heirs,  and  next  year  he  extended  this  grant  to  the  isle  of  Tortuga. 

And  though  the  above-mentioned  planters  had  got  possession  of  these 
islands  by  the  king's  grant,  and  though  this  grant  was  exceeding  well 
founded,  first  on  the  law  of  nature,  since  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor  any 
other  people  whatever,  were  in  possession  of  these  places  when  they  seized 
them ;  and  secondly,  on  the  right  of  war,  since  they  were  taken  possession 
of  in  time  of  war,  and  were  not  excepted  in  the  articles  of  peace,  whence 
it  follows  from  the  second  article  of  the  last  treaty,  that  the  title  of  the 
Spaniards  to  these  islands  (even  supposing  they  had  had  one)  was  made 
null  by  their 'own  consent:  and  though  likewise,  neither  the  aforesaid  com 
pany  of  planters  in  general,  nor  any  one  of  them  in  particular  by  any  action 
of  theirs,  had  given  any  just  cause  of  offence,  either  to  the  king  of  Spain 
or  to  any  of  his  subjects,  till  they  had  first  in  a  violent  manner  attacked  our 
ships  and  colonies,  and  had  slain  several  of  the  English,  and  set  fire  to  their 
houses :  yet  the  Spaniards,  being  firmly  resolved  to  break  the  peace  in  these 
places,  about  the  twenty-second  of  January  1632,  without  any  the  least  pro 
vocation,  betwixt  the  isle  of  Tortuga  and  the  cape  of  Florida,  in  a  hostile 
manner  fell  upon  a  certain  ship  belonging  to  the  company,  called  the  Sea- 
Flower,  on  her  return  from  the  isle  of  Providence,  in  which  engagement 
they  slew  some  of  the  men  aboard  that  ship,  and  wounded  others. 

After  this,  about  the  year  1634,  the  isle  of  Tortuga  was  attacked  by  foui 
ships  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  without  any  injury  done  on  the  part  ot 
the  English,  in  which  attack  upwards  of  sixty  were  slain,  many  wounded 
and  taken  prisoners,  their  houses  burnt  down  and  quite  demolished,  theii 
most  valuable  goods  carried  off  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  English  almost 
wholly  driven  out  of  that  island ;  of  whom  some  were  hanged,  others  car 
ried  to  the  Havanna,  and  detained  in  the  most  abject  slavery.  One 
Grymes,  who  had  been  a  gunner  in  Tortuga,  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  by  a  death  remarkably  cruel.  Some  of  them  flying  for  refuge  to  a  cer 
tain  desert  island  called  Santa  Cruz,  were  again  set  upon  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  even  pursued  them  thither  with  three  galleys  in  the  month  of  March 
1636,  of  whom  forty  were  killed,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners,  and  used 
with  the  utmost  barbarity. 

In  the  year  1635,  July  24th,  the  Spaniards,  with  two  great  ships  and  one 
galley,  made  likewise  an  attack  upon  the  isle  of  Providence,  and  they  fought 
for  several  hours,  but  at  that  time  they  were  repulsed  and  forced  to  give 
over  their  enterprise.  However,  they  attempted  the  same  thing  a  second 
time,  about  the  year  1640,  with  twelve  ships,  some  large,  and  some  of 
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a  lesser  size,  whereof  the  admiral's  ship  was  called  the  Armadillo  of  Car- 
thagena,  one  of  the  greater  galleys  of  the  royal  plate-fleet,  and  having  sent 
a  great  number  of  soldiers  ashore,  they  were  confident  of  making  them 
selves  masters  of  the  whole  island ;  but  yet  were  repulsed  with  a  great  deal 
of  damage,  and  forced  to  retreat.  Nevertheless,  having  equipped  ano'lher 
fleet,  they  returned  a  little  after,  when  the  planters,  at  variance  among  them 
selves,  did  not  so  much  employ  their  thoughts  about  what  method  they 
should  take  to  defend  themselves,  as  about  the  terms  upon  which  they 
might  most  advantageously  surrender ;  which  terms,  upon  their  giving  up 
the  island,  they  found  no  difficulty  to  obtain.  But  the  island  was  by  this 
means  wrested  out  of  the  hands  both  of  the  planters  and  the  commonwealth, 
of  whom  the  former  sustained  the  loss  of  more  than  j£80,000,  and  the  lat 
ter,  besides  the  loss  of  the  island,  hereby  received  a  very  open  and  public 
affront.  After  the  Spaniards  had  thus  made  themselves  masters  of  the  isle 
of  Providence,  a  ship  bringing  some  passengers  hither,  who  wanted  to 
transport  themselves  to  this  place  from  New-England,  the  Spaniards  by 
stratagem  having  found  means  to  get  her  brought  within  gun-shot,  (the 
people  in  the  ship  knowing  nothing  of  their  late  conquest  of  that  island,) 
she  was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken,  and  with  very  much  difficulty 
rescued  herself;  the  master  of  the  ship,  a  very  honest  and  worthy  man,  was 
killed  by  a  bullet-shot  from  the  island. 

Nor  were  the  Spaniards  content  to  confine  the  acts  of  hostility,  which 
they  have  exercised  upon  the  people  of  that  colony,  within  the  boundaries 
of  America,  but  have  also  treated  them  in  the  same  hostile  manner  in  Eu 
rope.  For  in  the  year  1638,  December  25th,  a  ship  belonging  to  that 
same  company,  called  the  Providence,  Thomas  Newman  commander,  two 
leagues  from  Dungeness  on  the  very  coast  of  England,  wras  assaulted  and 
taken  by  Sprengfeld,  captain  of  a  privateer  belonging  to  Dunkirk,  to  which 
place  this  ship  was  brought,  and  her  cargo  detained,  which  even  by  the 
computation  of  many  persons  in  that  place,  was  reckoned  to  amount  to  the 
sum  of  <£30,000.  As  for  the  sailors,  some  were  slain,  some  wounded,  and 
the  rest,  after  having  been  treated  with  the  greatest  inhumanity  in  their  own 
ship,  were  hurried  away  to  Dunkirk,  where  they  met  with  much  the  same 
usage,  till  they  found  some  way  to  make  their  escape ;  and  though  the 
owners  demanded  satisfaction  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  and  the  last  king 
by  his  resident  Mr.  Balthaser  Gerber,  and  both  by  letters  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  the  hand  of  secretary  Coke,  asked  reparation  on  their  be 
half;  yet  they  could  neither  procure  the  restitution  of  their  goods,  nor  the 
least  compensation  for  these  losses. 

But  there  are  other  examples  of  the  Spanish  cruelty,  which  are  of  a  later 
date,  and  still  more  shocking;  such  as  that  of  their  coming  from  Porto- Rico 
and  attacking  Santa  Cruz  about  the  year  1651,  an  island  that  was  not  for 
merly  inhabited,  but  at  that  time  possessed  by  an  English  colony  governed 
by  Nicol.  Philips,  who  with  about  an  hundred  more  of  the  colony  was  bar 
barously  murdered  by  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  besides  this  at 
tacked  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  plundered  their  houses  and  razed  them 
from  the  very  foundation  ;  and  when  they  could  find  no  more  to  sacrifice 
to  their  fury,  (the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  having  fled  to  the  woods,)  return 
ing  to  Porto-Rico,  they  gave  the  miserable  remnant,  who  were  well  nigh 
famished,  time  to  remove  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  to  betake  themselves  to 
some  other  neighbouring  islands.  But  a  little  time  thereafter,  they  returned 
in  quest  and  pursuit  of  those  who  skulked  in  the  woods  ;  but  they  )  ad  the 
good  fortune  to  find  a  way  of  making  their  escape,  and  stealing  av*.  pri 
vately  to  other  islands. 
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In  the  same  year  1631,  a  ship  belonging  to  John  Turner  being  driven 
into  the  harbour  of  Cumanagola  by  tempestuous  winds,  was  seized  by  the 
governor  of  that  place,  and  confiscated  with  all  her  lading. 

The  same  was  done  to  captain  Cranley's  ship  and  her  goods.* 

And  in  the  year  1650,  a  certain  vessel  pertaining  to  Samuel  Wilson, 
loaden  with  horses,  was  taken  on  the  high  seas  in  her  way  to  Barbadoes, 
and  carried  to  the  Havanna.  Both  the  ship  and  her  goods  were  confiscated, 
most  of  the  sailors  imprisoned,  and  like  slaves  obliged  to  work  at  the  forti 
fications. 

The  same  hardships  were  endured  by  the  sailors  aboard  a  certain  ship 
of  Barnstable  about  two  years  since,  which  in  her  return  from  some  of  our 
plantations  in  the  Carribee  islands,  springing  a  leak  hard  by  Hispaniola,  the 
sailors  to  save  themselves,  being  obliged  to  get  into  the  long  boat,  got 
ashore,  where  they  were  all  made  slaves,  and  obliged  to  work  at  the  forti- 
cations. 

By  these,  and  many  more  examples  of  the  same  kind  too  long  to  be 
reckoned  up,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  the  king  of  Spain  and  his  subjects 
think  they  are  no  way  bound  by  any  condition  of  peace  to  be  performed  to 
us  on  their  part  in  these  places,  since  they  have  habitually  exercised  all 
sorts  of  hostilities  against  us,  nay  have  even  done  such  things  as  are  more 
insufferable,  and  more  grievous,  than  open  acts  of  hostility ;  and  since  that 
cruelty,  with  which  they  usually  treat  the  English  in  America,  is  so  contrary 
to  the  articles  of  peace,  that  it  does  not  so  much  as  seem  suitable  to  the 
laws  of  the  most  bloody  war :  however,  in  that  embargo  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  by  which  he  orders  our  merchant  ships  and  their  goods  to  be  seized 
and  confiscated,  the  whole  blame  is  laid  upon  the  English,  whom  he  brands 
with  the  odious  names  of  treaty-breakers  and  violators  of  the  most  sacred 
peace,  and  likewise  of  free  commerce,  which  he  pretends  to  have  so  reli 
giously  maintained  on  his  part,  and  gives  out  that  we  have  violated  the 
laws  of  peace  and  commerce  with  such  strange  and  professed  hostility,  that 
we  attempted  to  besiege  the  town  of  St.  Domingo  in  the  isle  of  Hispaniola, 
Which  is  the  only  cause  he  offers,  why  the  goods  of  the  English  are  con 
fiscated  in  Spain,  and  the  trading  people  confined  ;  though  this  is  likewise 
aggravated  by  his  boasted  humanity  ;  for  he  maintains  that  he  in  the  most 
friendly  way  received  our  fleets  into  his  harbours, f  where  it  could  be  of 
any  advantage  for  them  to  enter,  and  that  his  ministers  did  not  at  all  require 
of  us  a  strict  observance  of  the  articles  of  peace,  that  were  agreed  to  by  the 
two  crowns,  which  forbid  both  parties  to  enter  a  harbour  with  more  than 
six  or  eight  ships  of  war. 

But  as  he,  by  talking  in  this  strain,  acquits  our  fleets  of  all  trespasses  and 
violations  of  treaty  in  these  harbours,  since  if  any  such  thing  as  is  objected 
has  been  done  and  passed  over,  it  has  been  done  by  the  allowance  of  him 
self  and  his  ministers ;  and  as  it  is  exceeding  manifest,  that  he  has  not  been 
so  favourable  for  nought,  if  he  will  but  reflect  with  himself  what  vast  profits 
he  has  received  from  our  fleets,  so  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  king  arid  his 
ministers  have  not  at  all  in  fact  observed  the  agreements  he  speaks  of,  in 

*  And  also  to  one  belonging  to  John  Bland,  commanded  by  Nichol.  Philips,  in  the  very 
same  harbour. 

f  But  Swanley,  our  admiral,  was  not  so  civilly  treated  in  Sicily,  in  the  harbour  of  Dre- 
pano.  when  in  the  year  1653,  about  the  month  of  June,  his  ship  called  the  Henry  Boria- 
venture,  together  with  a  large  and  very  rich  Dutch  ship  called  the  Peter,  which  he  had 
taken,  was  by  the  treachery  of  the  Spanish  governor  in  that  place,  taken  by  seven  Dutch 
ships,  under  the  command  of  the  younger  Trump  in  the  very  harbour,  no  further  than  a 
small  gun's  shot  from  the  bulwarks,  whereby  the  merchants,  to  whom  that  ship  belongedj 
lost  more  than  £63,000. 
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the  twenty-third  article  of  which,  the  following  provision  is  made  in  the 
most  express  terms ;  "  That  if  any  differences  should  happen  to  arise  be 
twixt  the  two  commonwealths,  the  subjects  on  both  sides  should  be  ad 
vertised,  that  they  should  have  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  advertise 
ment  to  transport  their  effects,  during  which  time  there  should  be  jio 
arrest,  interrupting,  or  damaging,  of  any  man's  person  or  goods."  In 
which  affair,  the  king  truly  has  shown  but  very  little  regard  to  those  con 
tracts,  which  he  charges  us  with  having  broken,  as  appears  from  that  late 
confiscation  of  our  goods.  But  what  he  declares  in  that  edict  concerning 
the  acts  of  hostility  committed  in  the  West  Indies,  their  being  to  be  con 
sidered  as  a  violation  of  peace  and  free  commerce  in  these  parts,  is  a  new 
and  quite  different  explanation  from  what  has  ever  been  propounded 
hitherto  by  either  of  the  two  republics,  though  both  parties  have  frequently 
had  occasions  to  declare  their  judgment  about  this  matter. 

But  seeing  the  king  of  Spain  has  declared  both  by  word  and  deed,  that 
the  articles  of  peace  ought  to  be  thus  understood,  it  follows,  that  by  so 
many  acts  of  hostility  committed  against  the  English  in  these  parts,  and 
which  first  began  on  his  side,  and  have  been  continued  from  the  very  time 
of  the  last  concluded  treaty,  as  was  formerly  observed,  to  this  very  day ; 
hence  I  say  it  follows,  that  he  seems  to  be  convinced,  that  the  sacred  bonds 
of  friendship  have  been  first  broken  on  his  side.  Which  thing  is  so  clear 
and  manifest,  that  our  adversaries  themselves  in  this  controversy  are 
ashamed  to  deny  the  fact,  and  choose  rather  to  dispute  with  us  concerning 
the  right  of  possession  ;  which  must  be  in  the  following  manner :  as  the  king 
of  Spain,  among  his  other  titles,  has  assumed  that  of  king  of  the  Indies,  so 
they  affirm,  that  the  wrhole  Indies  and  Indian  sea,  both  south  and  north, 
belong  to  him,  and  that  they  are  all  enemies  and  pirates,  who  approach 
these  places  without  his  commission.  Which  if  it  were  true,  both  we  and  all 
other  nations  ought  to  leave  and  restore  to  him  all  our  possessions  there, 
and  having  brought  back  whatever  colonies  we  have  sent  thither,  should 
beg  his  pardon  for  the  injury  we  have  done  him  ;  but  if  we  consider  a  little 
more  narrowly  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  this  title,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  built  upon  a  very  slender  and  weak  foundation,  to  have  such  a  vast 
pile  of  war  and  contentions  erected  upon  it,  as  the  present  is  likely  to  be. 
They  pretend  to  have  a  double  title,  one  founded  upon  the  pope's  gift,  and 
another  upon  their  having  first  discovered  those  places.  As  to  the  first, 
we  know  the  pope  has  been  always  very  liberal  in  his  gifts  of  kingdoms 
and  countries,  but  in  the  mean  time  we  cannot  but  think,  that  in  so  doing, 
he  acts  in  a  very  different  manner  from  him,  whose  vicar  he  professes  him 
self,  who  would  not  so  much  as  allow  himself  to  be  appointed  a  judge  in 
the  dividing  of  inheritances,  far  less  give  any  one  whole  kingdoms  at  his 
pleasure,  like  the  pope,  who  has  thought  fit  to  make  a  present  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  some  other  kingdoms. 

But  we  deny  his  being  invested  with  any  such  authority,  nor  do  \ve 
think  there  is  any  nation  so  void  of  understanding,  as  to  think  that  so  great 
power  is  lodged  in  him,  or  that  the  Spaniards  would  believe  this  or  acqui 
esce  in  it,  if  he  should  require  them  to  yield  up  as  mur*h  as  he  has  be 
stowed.  But  if  the  French  and  others,  who  acknowledge  the  pope's  au 
thority  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  have  no  regard  to  this  title  of  the  Spaniards, 
it  cannot  be  expected  we  should  think  of  it  any  other  wise.  And  so  we 
leave  this  point,  as  not  deserving  a  fuller  answer. 

Nor  is  the  other  title  of  any  greater  weight,  as  if  the  Spaniards  in  conse 
quence  of  their  having  first  discovered  some  few  parts  of  America,  and 
given  names  to  some  islands,  rivers,  and  promontories,  had  for  this  reason 
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lawfully  acquired  the  government  and  dominion  of  that  new  world.  But 
such  an  imaginary  title  founded  on  such  a  silly  pretence,  without  being  in 
possession,  cannot  possibly  create  any  true  and  lawful  right.  The  best 
right  of  possession  in  America  is  that  which  is  founded  on  one's  having 
planted  colonies  there,  and  settled  in  such  places  as  had  either  no  inhabit 
ants,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  if  there  were  any ;  or  at  least,  in 
some  of  the  wild  and  uncultivated  places  of  their  country,  which  they  were 
not  numerous  enough  to  replenish  and  improve  ;  since  God  has  created  this 
earth  for  the  use  of  men,  and  ordered  them  to  replenish  it  throughout. 

If  this  be  true,  as  the  Spaniards  will  be  found  to  hold  their  possessions 
there  very  unjustly,  having  purchased  all  of  them  against  the  will  of  the  in 
habitants,  and  as  it  were  plucked  them  out  of  their  very  bowels,  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  empire  in  that  place,  in  the  blood  of  the  poor 
natives,  and  rendered  several  large  islands  and  countries,  that  were  in  a 
tolerable  case  when  they  found  them,  so  many  barren  desarts,  and  rooted 
out  all  the  inhabitants  there ;  so  the  English  hold  their  possessions  there  by 
the  best  right  imaginable,  especially  those  islands  where  the  Spaniards  have 
fallen  upon  their  colonies,  and  quite  demolished  them ;  which  islands  had 
no  other  inhabitants  at  all,  or  if  they  had,  they  were  all  slain  by  the  Spa 
niards  who  had  likewise  deserted  these  places,  and  left  them  without  any 
to  improve  or  cultivate  them :  so  that  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  they 
belong  to  any  who  think  fit  to  take  possession  of  them,  according  to  that 
common  and  well-known  maxim  in  law,  "  Such  things  as  belong  to  none, 
and  such  as  are  abandoned  by  their  former  possessors,  become  his  property 
who  first  seizes  them."  Although,  granting  that  we  had  beat  the  Spaniards 
out  of  those  places  where  we  have  planted  our  colonies,  out  of  which  they 
had  at  first  expelled  the  inhabitants,  we  should  have  possessed  them  with 
better  right,  as  the  avengers  of  the  murder  of  that  people,  and  of  the  inju 
ries  sustained  by  them,  than  the  Spaniards  their  oppressors  and  murderers. 
But  since  we  have  settled  our  colonies  in  such  places  as  were  neither  pos 
sessed  by  the  natives  nor  the  Spaniards,  they  having  left  behind  them  neither 
houses  nor  cattle,  nor  any  thing  that  could  by  any  means  keep  up  the  right 
of  possession,  the  justness  of  our  title  to  these  places  was  so  much  the  more 
evident,  and  the  injuries  done  us  by  the  Spaniards  so  much  the  more  mani 
fest,  especially  our  right  to  those  places  that  were  seized  while  the  two 
nations  were  at  war  with  each  other,  such  as  the  isles  of  Providence  and 
Tortuga,  which  if  the  Spaniards  could  have  shown  to  be  theirs  by  any 
former  title  which  they  have  not  yet  produced,  yet  since  they  have  not 
done  it  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  by  the  second  article  of  this  treaty,  they 
have  for  the  future  cut  themselves  off  from  all  such  pretence,  and  if  they 
had  any  right,  have  now  lost  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  talk  any  further  upon 
this  argument. 

There  is  no  intelligent  person  but  will  easily  see  how  empty  and  weak 
those  reasons  are,  that  the  Spaniard  has  for  claiming  to  himself  alone  an 
empire  of  such  a  vast  and  prodigious  extent.  But  we  have  said  this  much, 
in  order  to  show  the  weakness  of  those  pretences,  whereby  the  Spaniards 
endeavour  to  justify  themselves  for  having  treated  us  with  so  much  cruelty 
and  barbarity  in  the  West  Indies,  for  having  enslaved,  hanged,  drowned, 
tortured,  and  put  to  death  our  countrymen,  robbed  them  of  their  ships  and 
goods,  and  demolished  our  colonies,  even  in  the  time  of  profound  peace, 
and  that  without  any  injury  received  on  their  part :  which  cruel  usage  and 
havoc,  made  among  our  people,  and  such  as  were  of  the  same  orthodox 
faith  with  them,  as  oft  as  the  English  call  to  remembrance,  they  cannot  miss 
to  think  that  their  former  glory  is  quite  gone,  and  their  ships  of  war  become 
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entirely  useless,  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  any  longer  treated  in  such  a 
disgraceful  manner:  and  moreover,  to  be  not  only  excluded  from  all  free 
commerce  in  so  great  and  opulent  a  part  of  the  world,  but  likewise  to  be 
looked  upon  as  pirates  and  robbers,  and  punished  in  the  same  manner  as 
they,  if  they  presume  to  sail  those  seas,  or  so  much  as  look  that  way  :  or,iu 
fine,  have  any  intercourse  or  dealing  even  with  their  own  colonies  that  are 
settled  there. 

Concerning  the  bloody  Spanish  inquisition  we  shall  say  nothing,  this  be 
ing  a  controversy  common  to  all  protestants,  nor  shall  we  speak  of  the 
many  seminaries  of  English  priests  and  Jesuits  nestling  under  the  protection 
of  the  Spaniards,  which  is  a  perpetual  cause  of  stumbling,  and  very  great 
danger  to  the  commonwealth  ;  since  what  we  principally  propose  is,  to 
show  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  controversies  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
we  are  confident  we  have  made  it  plain  to  all,  who  weigh  things  fairly  and 
impartially,  that  necessity,  honour,  and  justice,  have  prompted  us  to  un 
dertake  this  late  expedition.  First,  we  have  been  prompted  to  it  by  neces 
sity  ;  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  war  with  the  Spaniards,  since 
they  will  not  allow  us  to  be  at  peace  with  them  :  and  then  honour,  and 
justice,  seeing  we  cannot  pretend  to  either  of  these,  if  we  sit  still  and  suf 
fer  such  unsufterable  injuries  to  be  done  our  countrymen,  as  those  we  have 
shown  to  have  been  done  them  in  the  West  Indies. 

And  truly  they  see  but  a  very  litlle  way,  who  form  their  notion  of  the 
designs  and  intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  according  to  that  friendly  aspect, 
with  which  the  present  declension  of  their  affairs  has  obliged  them  to  look 
upon  us  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  (that  face  which  they  have  put  on  being 
only  a  false  one,)  for  it  is  certain  they  have  the  same  mind,  and  the  very 
same  desires,  which  they  had  in  the  year  1588,  when  they  endeavoured 
to  subdue  this  whole  island  ;  nay,  it  is  certain  their  hatred  is  more  inflamed, 
and  their  jealousies  and  suspicions  more  increased  by  this  change  of  the 
state  of  our  affairs,  and  of  the  form  of  our  republic.  But  if  we  omit  this  op 
portunity,  which  by  reason  of  some  things  that  have  lately  happened,  may 
perhaps  give  us  an  occasion  to  fall  upon  some  way,  whereby  through  the 
assistance  of  God  we  may  provide  for  our  safety,  against  this  old  and  im 
placable  enemy  of  our  religion  and  country  ;  it  may  happen,  he  will  recover 
such  a  degree  of  strength,  as  will  render  him  as  formidable  and  hard  to  be 
endured  as  before.  One  thing  is  certain,  he  always  will  and  cannot  but 
have  the  greatest  indignation  against  us.  Meanwhile,  if  we  suffer  such 
grievous  injuries  to  be  done  our  countrymen  in  the  West  Indies,  without 
any  satisfaction  or  revenge ;  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  wholly  excluded 
from  that  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  world  ;  if  we  suffer  our  malicious  and 
inveterate  enemy  (especially  now,  after  he  has  made  peace  with  the  Dutch) 
to  carry  off  without  molestation,  from  the  West  Indies,  those  prodigious 
treasures,  whereby  he  may  repair  his  present  damages,  and  again  bring  his 
affairs  to  such  a  prosperous  and  happy  condition,  as  to  deliberate  with  him 
self  a  second  time,  what  he  was  thinking  upon  in  the  year  1588;  namely, 
whether  it  would  be  more  adviseable  to  begin  with  subduing  England,  in 
order  to  recover  the  United  Provinces,  or  with  them,  in  order  to  reduce 
England  under  his  subjection  :  without  doubt  he  will  not  find  fewer,  but 
more,  causes  why  he  should  begin  with  England.  And  if  God  should  at  any 
time  permit  those  intentions  of  his  to  have  their  desired  effect,  we  have 
good  ground  to  expect,  that  the  residue  of  that  cruel  havoc,  he  made  among 
our  brethren  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  will  be  first  exercised  upon  us,  and  after 
that  upon  all  protestants;  which,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  complaints 
that  were  made  by  those  poor  orthodox  Christians,  was  first  designed  and 
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contrived  in  the  court  of  Spain,  by  those  friars  whom  they  call  missiona 


ries. 


All  these  things  being  considered,  we  hope  the  time  will  come,  when  all, 
but  especially  true  Englishmen,  will  rather  lay  aside  their  private  animosi 
ties  among  themselves,  and  renounce  their  own  proper  advantages,  than 
through  an  excessive  desire  of  that  small  profit  to  be  made  by  trading  to 
Spain,  (which  cannot  be  obtained  but  upon  such  conditions  as  are  dishon 
ourable  and  in  some  sort  unlawful,  and  which  may  likewise  be  got  some 
other  way,)  expose,  as  they  now  do,  ,to  the  utmost  danger,  the  souls  of 
many  young  traders,  by  those  terms  upon  which  they  now  live  and  trade 
there,  and  suffer  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  Christian  brethren  in  Amer 
ica,  and  in  fine,  the  honour  of  this  whole  nation,  to  be  exposed,  and,  what 
of  all  is  the  most  momentous  and  important,  let  slip  out  of  their  hands  the 
most  notable  opportunities  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  Christ's  kingdom :  which,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  appear  to 
be  the  chief  end  of  our  late  expedition  into  the  West  Indies  against  the 
Spaniaids,  to  all  who  are  free  of  those  prejudices  which  hinder  people  from 
clearl}  discerning  the  truth. 


THE  SECOND 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND, 
AGAINST  AN  ANONYMOUS  LIBEL 


"  THE  ROYAL  BLOOD  CRYING  TO  HEAVEN  FOR  VENGEANCE  ON  THE 
ENGLISH  PARRICIDES." 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN, 

BY  ROBERT  FELLOWES,  A.  M.  OXON. 


A  GRATEFUL  recollection  of  the  divine  goodness,  is  the  first  of  human 
obligations ;  and  extraordinary  favours  demand  more  solemn  and  devout 
acknowledgments ;  with  such  acknowledgments  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  begin 
this  work.  First,  because  I  was  born  at  a  time,  when  the  virtue  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  far  exceeding  that  of  their  progenitors  in  greatness  of  soul 
and  vigour  of  enterprise,  having  invoked  heaven  to  witness  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  been  clearly  governed  by  its  directions,  has  succeeded  in 
delivering  the  commonwealth  from  the  most  grievous  tyranny,  and  religion 
from  the  most  ignominious  degradation.  And  next,  because  when  there 
suddenly  arose  many  who,  as  is  usual  with  the  vulgar,  basely  calumniated 
the  most  illustrious  achievements,  and  when  one  eminent  above  the  rest, 
inflated  with  literary  pride,  and  the  zealous  applauses  of  his  partisans,  had 
in  a  scandalous  publication,  which  was  particularly  levelled  against  me, 
nefariously  undertaken  to  plead  the  cause  of  despotism,  I  who  was  neither 
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deemed  unequal  to  so  renowned  an  adversary,  nor  to  so  great  a  subject, 
was  particularly  selected  by  the  deliverers  of  our  country,  and  by  the  gene 
ral  suffrage  of  the  public,  openly  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  English  na 
tion,  and  consequently  of  liberty  itself.  Lastly,  because  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  moment,  and  which  excited  such  ardent  expectations,  I  did  not  dis 
appoint  the  hopes  nor  the  opinions  of  my  fellow-citizens ;  while  men  of 
learning  and  eminence  abroad  honoured  me  with  unmingled  approbation ; 
while  I  obtained  such  a  victory  over  my  opponent,  that  notwithstanding  his 
unparalleled  assurance,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field  with  his  courage 
broken  and  his  reputation  lost ;  and  for  the  three  years  which  he  lived  after 
wards,  much  as  he  menaced  and  furiously  as  he  raved,  he  gave  me  no  fur 
ther  trouble,  except  that  he  procured  the  paltry  aid  of  some  despicable  hire 
lings,  and  suborned  some  of  his  silly  and  extravagant  admirers,  to  support 
him  under  the  weight  of  the  unexpected  and  recent  disgrace  which  he  had 
experienced.  This  will  immediately  appear.  Such  are  the  signal  favours 
which  I  ascribe  to  the  divine  beneficence,  and  which  I  thought  it  right  de 
voutly  to  commemorate,  not  only  that  I  might  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
but  particularly  because  they  seem  auspicious  to  the  success  of  my  present 
undertaking.  For  who  is  there,  who  does  not  identify  the  honour  of  his 
country  with  his  own  ?  And  what  can  conduce  more  to  the  beauty  or  glory 
of  one's  country,  than  the  recovery,  not  only  of  its  civil  but  its  religious 
liberty  ?  And  what  nation  or  state  ever  obtained  both,  by  more  successful 
or  more  valorous  exertion  ?  For  fortitude  is  seen  resplendent,  not  only  in 
the  field  of  battle  and  amid  the  clash  of  arms,  but  displays  its  energy  under 
every  difficulty  and  against  every  assailant.  Those  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  are  the  objects  of  our  admiration,  employed  hrrdly  any  other  virtue  in 
the  extirpation  of  tyrants,  than  that  love  of  liberty  which  made  them  prompt 
in  seizing  the  sword,  and  gave  them  strength  to  use  it.  With  facility  they 
accomplished  the  undertaking,  amid  the  general  shout  of  praise  and  joy  ; 
nor  did  they  engage  in  the  attempt  so  much  as  an  enterprise  of  perilous  and 
doubtful  issue,  as  in  a  contest  the  most  glorious  in  which  virtue  could  be 
signalized  ;  which  infallibly  led  to  present  recompence  ;  which  bound  their 
brows  with  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  consigned  their  memories  to  immortal 
fame.  For  as  yet,  tyrants  were  not  beheld  with  a  superstitious  reverence  ; 
as  yet  they  were  not  regarded  with  tenderness  and  complacency,  as  the 
vicegerents  or  deputies  of  Christ,  as  they  have  suddenly  professed  to  be  ; 
as  yet  the  vulgar,  stupified  by  the  subtle  casuistry  of  the  priest,  had  not  de 
generated  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  more  gross  than  that  which  disgraces 
the  most  senseless  natives  of  Hindostan.  For  these  make  mischievous  de 
mons,  whose  malice  they  cannot  resist,  the  objects  of  their  religious  adora 
tion  ;  while  those  elevate  impotent  tyrants,  in  order  to  shield  them  from  de 
struction,  into  the  rank  of  gods ;  and  to  their  own  cost,  consecrate  the  pests 
of  the  human  race.  But  against  this  dark  array  of  long  received  opinions, 
superstitions,  obloquy,  and  fears,  which  some  dread  even  more  than  the 
enemy  himself,  the  English  had  to  contend  ;  and  all  this,  under  the  light  of 
better  information,  and  favoured  by  an  impulse  from  above,  they  overcame 
with  such  singular  enthusiasm  and  bravery,  that,  great  as  were  the  num 
bers  engaged  in  the  contest,  the  grandeur  of  conception,  and  loftiness  of 
spirit  which  were  universally  displayed,  merited  for  each  individual  more 
than  a  mediocrity  of  fame  ;  and  Britain,  which  was  formerly  styled  the  hot 
bed  ^of  tyranny,  will  hereafter  deserve  to  be  celebrated  for  endless  ages,  as 
a  soil  most  genial  to  the  growth  of  liberty.  During  the  mighty  struggle  no 
anarchy,  no  licentiousness  was  seen  ;  no  illusions  of  glory,  no  extravagant 
emulation  of  the  ancients  inflamed  them  with  a  thirst  for  ideal  libertv  ,  but 
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the  rectitude  of  their  lives,  and  the  sobriety  of  their  habits,  taught  them  the 
only  true  and  safe  road  to  real  liberty ;  and  they  took  up  arms  only  to  de 
fend  the  sanctity  of  the  laws,  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  Relying  on  the 
divine  assistance,  they  used  every  honourable  exertion  to  break  the  yoke 
of  slavery ;  of  the  praise  of  which,  though  I  claim  no  share  to  myself,  yet 
I  can  easily  repel  any  charge  which  may  be  adduced  against  me,  either  of 
want  of  courage,  or  want  of  zeal.  For  though  I  did  not  participate  in  the 
toils  or  dangers  of  the  war,  yet  I  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  service 
not  less  hazardous  to  myself,  and  more  beneficial  to  my  fellow-citizens ; 
nor,  in  the  adverse  turns  of  our  affairs,  did  I  ever  betray  any  symptoms  of 
pusillanimity  and  dejection ;  or  show  myself  more  afraid  than  became  me, 
of  malice  or  of  death :  for  since  from  my  youth  I  was  devoted  to  the  pur 
suits  of  literature,  and  my  mind  had  always  been  stronger  than  my  body,  I 
did  not  court  the  labours  of  a  camp,  in  which  any  common  person  would 
have  been  of  more  service  than  myself,  but  resorted  to  that  employment  in 
which  my  exertions  were  likely  to  be  of  most  avail.  Thus,  with  the  better 
part  of  my  frame,  I  contributed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  good  of  my  coun 
try,  and  to  the  success  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged  ; 
and  I  thought,  that  if  God  willed  the  success  of  such  glorious  achievements, 
it  was  equally  agreeable  to  his  will,  that  there  should  be  others  by  whom 
those  achievements  should  be  recorded  with  dignity  and  elegance  ;  and  that 
the  truth,  which  had  been  defended  by  arms,  should  also  be  defended  by 
reason ;  which  is  the  best  and  only  legitimate  means  of  defending  it.  Hence, 
while  I  applaud  those  who  were  victorious  in  the  field,  I  will  not  complain 
of  the  province  which  was  assigned  me ;  but  rather  congratulate  myself 
upon  it,  and  thank  the  author  of  all  good  for  having  placed  me  in  a  station, 
which  may  be  an  object  of  envy  to  others,  rather  than  of  regret  to  myself. 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  make  any  vain  or  arrogant  comparisons,  or  to  speak 
ostentatiously  of  myself,  but,  in  a  cause  so  great  and  glorious,  and  particu 
larly  on  an  occasion  when  I  am  called  by  the  general  suffrage  to  defend  the 
very  defenders  of  that  cause  ;  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  assuming  a  more 
lofty  and  swelling  tone,  than  the  simplicity  of  an  exordium  may  seem  to 
justify :  and  much  as  I  may  be  surpassed  in  the  powers  of  eloquence,  and 
copiousness  of  diction,  by  the  illustrious  orators  of  antiquity  ;  yet  the  sub 
ject  of  which  I  treat,  was  never  surpassed  in  any  age,  in  dignity  or  in  in 
terest.  It  has  excited  such  general  and  such  ardent  expectation,  that  I  imag 
ine  myself  not  in  the  forum  or  on  the  rostra,  surrounded  only  by  the  people 
of  Athens  or  of  Rome  ;  but  about  to  address  in  this  as  I  did  in  my  former 
defence,  the  whole  collective  body  of  people,  cities,  states,  and  councils  of 
the  wise  and  eminent,  through'  the  wide  expanse  of  anxious  and  listening 
Europe.  I  seem  to  survey  as  from  a  towering  height,  the  far  extended 
tracts  of  sea  and  land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  spectators,  betraying  in 
their  looks  the  liveliest  interest,  and  sensations  the  most  congenial  with  my 
own.  Here  I  behold  the  stout  and  manly  prowess  of  the  Germans,  dis 
daining  servitude  ;  there  the  generous  and  lively  impetuosity  of  the  French ; 
on  this  side,  the  calm  and  stately  valour  of  the  Spaniard  ;  on  that,  the  com 
posed  and  wary  magnanimity  of  the  Italian.  Of  all  the  lovers  of  liberty  and 
virtue,  the  magnanimous  and  the  wise,  in  whatever  quarter  they  may  be 
found,  some  secretly  favour,  others  openly  approve ;  some  greet  me  with 
congratulations  and  applause  ;  others,  who  had  long  been  proof  against  con 
viction,  at  last  yield  themselves  captive  to  the  force  of  truth.  Surrounded 
by  congregated  multitudes,  I  now  imagine,  that,  from  the  columns  of  Her 
cules  to  the  Indian  ocean,  I  behold  the  nations  of  the  earth  recovering  that 
liberty  which  they  so  long  had  lost ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  island  are 
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transporting  to  other  countries  a  plant  of  more  beneficial  qualities,  and  more 
noble  growth,  than  that  which  Triptolemus  is  reported  to  have  carried  from 
region  to  region ;  that  they  are  disseminating  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  freedom  among  cities,  kingdoms  and  nations.  Nor  shall  I  approach 
unknown,  nor  perhaps  unloved,  if  it  be  told  that  I  am  the  same  person  who 
engaged  in  single  combat  that  fierce  advocate  of  despotism  ;  till  then  re 
puted  invincible  in  the  opinion  of  many,  and  in  his  own  conceit ;  who  in 
solently  challenged  us  and  our  armies  to  the  combat ;  but  whom,  while  I 
repelled  his  virulence,  I  silenced  with  his  own  weapons ;  and  over  whom, 
if  I  may  trust  to  the  opinions  of  impartial  judges,  I  gained  a  complete  and 
glorious  victory.  That  this  is  the  plain  unvarnished  fact  appears  from  this ; 
that,  after  the  most  noble  queen  of  Sweden,  than  whom  there  neither  is  nor 
ever  was  a  personage  more  attached  to  literature  and  to  learned  men,  had 
invited  Salmasius  or  Salmasia  (for  to  which  sex  he  belonged  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty)  to  her  court,  where  he  was  received  with  great  distinction,  my 
defence  suddenly  surprized  him  in  the  midst  of  his  security.  It  was  gene 
rally  read,  and  by  the  queen  among  the  rest,  who,  attentive  to  the  dignity 
of  her  station,  let  the  stranger  experience  no  diminution  of  her  former  kind 
ness  and  munificence. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  rest,  if  I  may  a'ssert  what  has  been  often  told, 
and  was  matter  of  public  notoriety,  such  a  change  was  instantly  effected  in 
the  public  sentiment,  that  he,  who  but  yesterday  flourished  in  the  highest 
degree  of  favour,  seemed  to  day  to  wither  in  neglect ;  and  soon  after  re 
ceiving  permission  to  depart,  he  left  it  doubtful  among  many,  whether  he 
were  more  honoured  when  he  came,  or  more  disgraced  when  he  went 
away ;  and  even  in  other  places  it  is  clear,  that  it  occasioned  no  small  loss 
to  his  reputation  ;  and  all  this  I  have  mentioned,  not  from  any  futile  motives 
of  vanity  or  ostentation,  but  that  I  might  clearly  show,  as  I  proposed  in  the 
beginning,  what  momentous  reasons  I  had  for  commencing  this  work  with 
an  effusion  of  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  the  universe.  Such  a  preface  was 
most  honourable  and  appropriate,  in  which  I  might  prove,  by  an  enumera 
tion  of  particulars,  that  I  had  not  been  without  my  share  of  human  misery  ; 
but  that  I  had,  at  the  same  time,  experienced  singular  marks  of  the  divine 
regard  ;  that  in  topics  of  the  highest  concern,  the  most  connected  with  the 
exigencies  of  my  country,  and  the  most  beneficial  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ;  the  supreme  wisdom  and  beneficence  had  invigorated  and  enlarged 
my  faculties,  to  defend  the  dearest  interests,  not  merely  of  one  people,  but 
of  the  whole  human  race,  against  the  enemies  of  human  liberty ;  as  it  were 
in  a  full  concourse  of  all  the  nations  on  the  earth :  And  I  again  invoke  the 
same  Almighty  Being,  that  I  may  still  be  able  with  the  same  integrity,  the 
same  diligence,  and  the  same  success,  to  defend  those  actions  which  have 
been  so  gloriously  achieved ;  while  I  vindicate  the  authors  as  well  as  my 
self,  whose  name  has  been  associated  with  theirs,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  honour  as  disgrace,  from  unmerited  ignominy  and  reproach  ;  but  if  there 
are  any,  who  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  passed  over 
these  in  silent  contempt,  I  should  agree  with  them,  if  they  had  been  dis 
persed  only  among  those  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  princi 
ples  and  our  conduct ;  but,  how  were  strangers  to  discover  the  false  asser 
tions  of  our  adversaries?  When  proper  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the 
vindication  as  extensive  as  the  calumny,  I  think  that  they  will  cease  to 
think  ill  of  us,  and  that  he  will  be  ashamed  of  the  falsehoods  which  he  has 
promulgated  ;  but,  if  he  be  past  the  feeling  of  shame,  we  may  then  well 
leave  him  to  contempt.  I  should  sooner  have  prepared  an  answer  to  his 
invective,  if  he  had  not  entrenched  himself  in  unfounded  rumours  and  fre- 
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queni  denunciations  that  Salmasius  was  labouring  at  the  anvil,  and  fabrica 
ting  new  libels  against  us,  which  would  soon  make  their  appearance ;  by 
which  he  obtained  only  a  short  delay  of  vengeance  and  of  punishment ;  for 
I  thought  it  right  to  reserve  my  whole  strength  unimpaired  against  the  more 
potent  adversary.  But  the  conflict  between  me  and  Salmasius  is  now 
finally  terminated  by  his  death ;  and  I  will  not  write  against  the  dead  ;  nor 
will  I  reproach  him  with  the  loss  of  life  as  he  did  me  with  the  loss  of  sight ; 
though  there  are  some,  who  impute  his  death  to  the  penetrating  severity  of 
my  strictures,  wrhich  he  rendered  only  the  more  sharp  by  his  endeavours  to 
resist.  When  he  saw  the  work  which  he  had  in  hand  proceed  slowly  on, 
the  time  of  reply  elapsed,  the  public  curiosity  subsided,  his  fame  marred, 
and  his  reputation  lost ;  the  favour  of  the  princes,  whose  cause  he  had  so 
ill-defended,  alienated,  he  was  destroyed  after  three  years  of  grief  rather  by 
the  force  of  depression  than  disease.  However  this  may  be,  if  I  must  wage 
even  a  posthumous  war  with  an  enemy  whose  strength  I  so  well  know, 
whose  most  vigorous  and  impetuous  attacks  I  so  easily  sustained,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  I  should  dread  the  languid  exertions  of  his  dying 
hour. 

But  now,  at  last,  let  us  come  to  this  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  pro 
vokes  us  to  the  combat;  though  I  hear,  indeed,  the  cry  not  of  the  royal 
blood,  as  the  title  pretends,  but  that  of  some  skulking  and  drivelling  mis 
creant.  Well,  I  beseech,  who  are  you?  a  man,  or  nobody  at  all?  Cer 
tainly  one  of  the  dregs  of  men,  for  even  slaves  are  not  without  a  name. 
Shall  I  always  have  to  contend  with  anonymous  scribblers  ?  though  they 
would  willingly  indeed  pass  for  kings'  men,  but  I  much  doubt  whether 
they  can  make  kings  believe  that  they  are.  The  followers  and  friends  of 
kings  are  not  ashamed  of  kings.  How  then  are  these  the  friends  of  kings  ? 
They  make  no  contributions ;  they  more  willingly  receive  them  ;  they  will 
not  even  lend  their  names  to  the  support  of  the  royal  cause.  What  then  ? 
they  support  it  by  their  pen ;  but  even  this  service  they  have  not  sufficient 
liberality  to  render  gratuitously  to  their  kings ;  nor  have  they  the  courage 
to  affix  their  names  to  their  productions.  But  though,  0  anonymous  Sirs ! 
I  might  plead  the  example  of  your  Claudius,  who  composed  a  plausible 
work  concerning  the  rights  of  kings,  but  without  having  respect  enough 
either  for  me  or  for  the  subject  to  put  his  name  to  the  production.  I  should 
think  it  scandalous  to  undertake  the  discussion  of  so  weighty  a  subject, 
while  I  concealed  my  name.  What  I,  in  a  republic,  openly  attempt  against 
kings,  why  do  you  in  a  monarchy,  and  under  the  patronage  of  kings,  not 
dare  to»do  except  clandestinely  and  by  stealth?  Why  do  you,  trembling 
with  apprehension  in  the  midst  of  security,  and  seeking  darkness  in  the 
midst  of  light,  depreciate  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  sovereigns  by  a 
cowardice,  which  must  excite  both  hatred  and  distrust  ?  Do  you  suspect 
that  you  have  no  protection  in  the  power  of  kings  ?  But  surely,  thus  skulk 
ing  in  obscurity  and  prowling  in  disguise,  you  seem  to  have  come  not  so 
much  as  advocates  to  maintain  the  right  of  kings  as  thieves  to  rob  the  trea 
sury.  What  I  am,  I  ingenuously  profess  to  be.  The  prerogative  which  I 
deny  to  kings,  I  would  persist  in  denying  in  any  legitimate  monarchy ;  for 
no  sovereign  could  injure  me  without  first  condemning  himself  by  a  con 
fession  of  his  despotism.  If  I  inveigh  against  tyrants,  what  is  this  to  kings  ? 
whom  I  am  far  from  associating  with  tyrants.  As  much  as  an  honest  man 
differs  from  a  rogue,  so  much  I  contend  that  a  king  differs  from  a  tyrant. 
Whence  it  is  clear,  that  a  tyrant  is  so  far  from  being  a  king,  that  he  is  al 
ways  in  direct  opposition  to  a  king.  And  he  who  peruses  the  records  of 
history,  will  find  that  more  kings  nave  been  subverted  by  tyrants  than  by 
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their  subjects.  He,  therefore,  who  would  authorise  the  destruction  of  ty 
rants,  does  not  authorise  the  destruction  of  kings,  but  of  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  to  kings.  But  that  right,  which  you  concede  to  kings,  the  right 
of  doing  what  they  please,  is  not  justice,  but  injustice,  ruin  and  despair. 
By  that  envenomed  present  you  yourselves  destroy  those,  whom  you  extol 
as  if  they  were  above  the  reach  of  danger  and  oppression  ;  and  you  quite 
obliterate  the  difference  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  if  you  invest  both  with 
the  same  arbitrary  power.  For,  if  a  king  does  not  exercise  that  power, 
(and  no  king  will  exercise  it  as  long  as  he  is  not  a  tyrant,)  the  power  must 
be  ascribed,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  individual.  For,  what  can  be 
imagined  more  absurd  than  that  regal  prerogative,  which,  if  any  one  uses, 
as  often  as  he  wishes  to  act  the  king,  so  often  he  ceases  to  be  an  honest 
man ;  and  as  often  as  he  chooses  to  be  an  honest  man,  so  often  he  must 
evince  that  he  is  not  a  king?  Can  any  more  bitter  reproach  be  cast  upon 
kings  ?  He  who  maintains  this  prerogative,  must  himself  be  a  monster  of 
injustice  and  iniquity ;  for  how  can  there  be  a  worse  person  than  him,  who 
must  himself  first  verify  the  exaggerated  picture  of  atrocity  which  he  delin 
eates."  But  if  every  good  man,  as  an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers  mag 
nificently  taught,  is  a  king,  it  follows  that  every  bad  one  is,  according  to 
his  capacity,  a  tyrant ;  nor  does  the  name  of  tyrant  signify  any  thing  soaring 
or  illustrious,  but  the  meanest  reptile  on  the  earth  ;  for  in  proportion  as  he 
is  great,  he  is  contemptible  and  abject.  Others  are  vicious  only  for  them 
selves  :  but  tyrants  are  vicious,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  are  even  in 
voluntarily  obliged  to  participate  in  the  crimes  of  their  importunate  menials 
and  favourites,  and  to  entrust  certain  portions  of  their  despotism  to  the 
vilest  of  their  dependants.  Tyrants  are  thus  the  most  abject  of  slaves,  for 
they  are  the  servants  of  those  who  are  themselves  in  servitude.  This  name 
therefore  may  be  rightly  applied  to  the  most  insignificant  pugilist  of  ty 
ranny,  or  even  to  this  brawler ;  who,  why  he  should  strenuously  clamour 
for  the  interests  of  despotism,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  what  has  been 
said  already,  and  what  will  be  said  in  the  sequel ;  as  also  why  this  hireling 
chooses  to  conceal  his  name.  Treading  in  the  steps  of  Salmasius,  he  has 
prostituted  his  cry  for  the  royal  blood,  and  either  blushing  for  the  disgrace 
of  his  erudition,  or  the  flagitiousness  of  his  life,  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  wish  to  be  concealed ;  or  perhaps  he  is  watching  an  opportunity, 
wherever  he  may  scent  some  richer  odours  of  emolument,  to  desert  the  cause 
of  kings,  and  transfer  his  services  to  some  future  republic.  This  was  the 
manner  of  Salmasius,  who,  captivated  by  the  love  of  gain,  apostatised,  even 
when  sinking  in  years,  from  the  orthodox  to  the  episcopalians,  from  the  po 
pular  party  to  the  royalists.  Thou  brawler,  then,  from  the  stews,  who  thou 
art  thou  in  vain  endeavourest  to  conceal ;  believe  me,  you  will  be  dragged 
to  light,  nor  will  the  helmet  of  Pluto  any  longer  serve  you  for  a  disguise. 
And  you  will  swear  downright,  as  long  as  you  live,  either  that  I  am  not 
blind,  or  that  I  was  quicksighted  enough  to  detect  you  in  the  labyrinth  of 
imposture.  Attend  then,  while  I  relate  who  he  is,  from  whom  descended, 
by  what  expectations  he  was  led,  or  by  what  blandishments  soothed  to  ad 
vocate  the  royal  cause. 

There  is  one  More,  part  Frenchman  and  part  Scot,  so  that  one  country, 
or  one  people,  cannot  be  quite  overwhelmed  with  the  whole  infamy  of  his 
extraction ;  an  unprincipled  miscreant,  and  proved  not  only  by  the  general 
testimony  of  his  enemies,  but  even  by  that  of  his  dearest  friends,  whom  he 
has  alienated  by  his  insincerity,  to  be  a  monster  of  perfidy,  falsehood,  in 
gratitude,  and  malevolence,  the  perpetual  slanderer,  not  only  of  men,  but 
of  women,  whose  chastity  he  is  no  more  accustomed  to  regard  than  their 
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reputation.  To  pass  over  the  more  obscure  transactions  of  his  youth,  he 
first  made  his  appearance  as  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  language  at  Geneva ; 
where  he  could  not  divest  himself  either  of  the  knave  or  fool ;  but  where, 
even  while  secretly  conscious,  though  perhaps  not  yet  publicly  convicted 
of  so  many  enormities,  he  had  the  audacity  to  solicit  the  office  of  pastor  in 
the  church,  and  to  profane  the  character  by  his  crimes.  But  his  debauch 
eries,  his  pride,  and  the  general  profligacies  of  his  conduct,  could  not  long 
escape  the  censure  of  the  Presbyters ;  after  being  condemned  for  many  her 
esies,  which  he  basely  recanted,  and  to  which  he  still  as  impiously  adhered, 
he  was  at  last  openly  found  guilty  of  adultery.  He  had  conceived  a  vio 
lent  passion  for  the  maid-servant  of  his  host,  and  even  after  she  was  mar 
ried  to  another,  did  not  cease  to  solicit  the  gratification  of  his  lust.  The 
neighbours  often  observed  them  together  in  close  converse  under  a  shed  in 
the  garden.  But  you  will  say  this  might  have  no  reference  to  any  criminal 
amours ;  he  might  have  conversed  upon  horticulture,  and  have  read  lec 
tures  on  the  art,  to  the  untutored  and  curious  girl ;  he  might  one  while  have 
praised  the  beauty  of  the  parterres,  or  regretted  the  absence  of  shade ;  he 
might  have  inserted  a  mulberry  in  a  fig,  and  thence  have  rapidly  raised  a 
progeny  of  sycamores ;  a  cooling  bower  ;  and  might  then  have  taught  the 
art  of  grafting  to  the  fair.  All  this  and  more  he  might,  no  doubt,  have 
done.  But  all  this  would  not  satisfy  the  Presbyters,  who  passed  sentence 
on  him  as  an  adulterer,  and  judged  him  unworthy  of  the  ecclesiastical  func 
tions.  The  heads  of  those,  and  other  accusations  of  the  like  kind,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Geneva.  But,  even  after  this  had  become 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  he  was  invited,  at  the  instance  of  Salmasius,  to 
officiate  in  the  French  church  at  Middleburgh.  This  gave  great  offence  to 
Spanheim,  a  man  of  singular  erudition  and  integrity ;  who  was  well  ac 
quainted  with  his  character  at  Geneva,  though  at  last,  but  not  without  the 
most  violent  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  letters  testimonial  from 
the  Genevese,  but  these  only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  leave  the 
place,  and  couched  in  expressions  rather  bordering  on  censure  than  on 
praise.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Holland,  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Salmasius ;  where  he  immediately  cast  his  libidinous  looks  on  his  wife's 
maid,  whose  name  was  Pontia ;  for  the  fellow's  lust  is  always  inflamed  by 
cooks  and  waiting-maids ;  hence  he  began  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  Sal 
masius,  and,  as  often  as  he  had  opportunity,  to  Pontia.  I  know  not  whether 
Salmasius,  taken  by  the  busy  attentions  and  unintermitted  adulation  of  More, 
or  More  thinking  that  it  would  favour  his  purpose  of  meeting  Pontia,  which 
first  caused  their  conversation  to  turn  on  the  answer  of  Milton  to  Salmasius. 
But,  however  this  might  be,  More  undertook  to  defend  Salmasius,  and  Sal 
masius  promises  to  obtain  for  More  the  divinity-chair  in  that  city.  Besides 
this,  More  promises  himself  other  sweets  in  his  clandestine  amour  with 
Pontia ;  for,  under  pretext  of  consulting  Salmasius  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work,  he  had  free  admission  to  the  house  at  all  hours  of  the  night  or  day. 
And,  as  formerly  Pyramus  was  changed  into  a  mulberry  tree,  so  More* 
seems  suddenly  transformed  into  Pyramus ;  but  in  proportion  as  he  was 
more  criminal,  so  he  was  more  fortunate  than  that  youth.  He  had  no  oc 
casion  to  seek  for  a  chink  in  the  wall ;  he  had  every  facility  for  carrying  on 
his  intrigue  with  his  Thisbe  under  the  same  roof.  He  promises  her  mar 
riage  ;  and,  under  the  lure  of  this  promise,  violates  her  chastity.  0  shame! 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  abuses  the  confidence  of  friendship  to  commit  this 
atrocious  crime.  From  this  amour  no  common  prodigy  accrued ;  for  both 

*  Morus,  the  Latin  name  for  mulberry. 
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man  and  woman  suffered  the  pains  of  parturition :  Pontia  conceived  a  mo- 
rill,*  which  long  afforded  employment  to  the  natural  disquisitions  of  Salma 
sius  ;  More,  the  barren  and  windy  egg ;  from  which  issued  that  flatulent  cry 
of  the  royal  blood.  The  sight  of  this  egg  indeed,  at  first,  caused  our  mon 
archy-men,  who  were  famishing  in  Belgium,  to  lick  their  chops ;  but  the 
shell  was  no  sooner  broken,  than  they  loathed  the  addle  and  putrid  con 
tents  ;  for  More,  not  a  little  elated  with  his  conception,  and  thinking  that 
he  had  obliged  the  whole  Orange  faction,  had  begun  to  anticipate  a  new 
accession  of  professorships  and  chairs,  when  he  deserted  his  poor  pregnant 
Pontia,  as  beneath  his  notice,  to  indigence  and  misfortune.  She  complained 
to  the  synod  and  the  magistrates,  of  the  injuries  and  the  treachery  which 
she  had  experienced.  Thus  the  matter  was  brought  to  light,  and  afforde'd 
subject  for  merriment  and  observation  in  almost  all  places  and  companies. 
Hence  some  ingenious  person  wrote  this  distich, 

Galli  ex  concabitu  gravidam  te,  Pontia,  Mori, 
Quis  bene  rnoratara  morigeramque  negat  ?  f 

0  Pontia,  teeming  with  More's  Gallic  seed, 
You  have  been  Mor'd  enough,  and  no  more  need. 

Pontia  alone  was  not  seen  to  smile  ;  but  she  gained  nothing  by  complaint ; 
for  the  cry  of  the  royal  blood  soon  overwhelmed  the  clamour  about  the 
rape0  and  the  cries  of  the  ruined  fair.  Salmasius  deeply  resented  the  injury 
and  insult  which  were  thus  offered  to  himself  and  his  family ;  and  the  de 
rision  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  his  courteous  and  admiring  friend ;  and 
perhaps  this  misfortune,  added  to  his  other  mishaps  in  the  royal  causes, 
might  have  contributed  to  accelerate  his  end.  But  on  this  hereafter.  In 
the  mean  time,  Salmasius,  with  the  fate  of  Salmasia,  (for  the  fable  is  as 
appropriate  as  the  name,)  little  thinking  that  in  More  he  had  got  an  herma 
phrodite  associate,  as  incapable  of  parturition  as  of  procreation,  without 
knowing  what  he  had  begot  for  him  in  the  house,  fondles  the  fruit  of  his 
travail,  the  book  in  which  he  was  styled  Great ;  justly  perhaps  in  his  own 
opinion,  but  very  unfitly  and  ridiculously  in  that  of  other  people.  He 
hastens  to  the  printer ;  and,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  keep  possession  of  the 
fame  which  was  vanishing  from  his  grasp,  he  anxiously  attends  as  a  mid 
wife  the  public  delivery  of  those  praises,  or  rather  vile  flatteries,  which  he 
had  so  rapaciously  sought  this  fellow  and  others  to  bestow.  For  this  pur 
pose  Flaccus  seemed  the  most  proper  person  that  could  be  found ;  him  he 
readily  persuades,  not  only  to  print  the  book,  which  nobody  would  have 
blamed,  but  also  publicly  to  profess  himself  the  author  of  a  letter  to  Charles, 
filled  with  the  most  calumnious  aspersions  against  me,  whom  he  had  never 
known.  But  when  I  show,  as  I  can  from  good  authority,  how  he  has 
acted  towards  others,  it  will  be  the  less  astonishing  why  he  should  so 
readily  be  prevailed  on  to  commence  such  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack 
upon  me;  and  with  so  little  consideration,  to  father  another's  extravagance 
of  slander  and  invective.  Flaccus,  whose  country  is  unknown,  was  an 
itinerant  bookseller,  a  notorious  prodigal  and  cheat ;  for  a  long  time  he 
carried  on  a  clandestine  trade  in  London ;  from  which  city,  after  practising 
innumerable  frauds,  he  ran  away  in  debt.  He  afterwards  lived  at  Paris, 
during  the  whole  reign  of  James,  an  object  of  distrust  and  a  monster  of  ex 
tortion.  From  this  place  he  made  his  escape ;  and  now  does  not  dare  to 

*  A  little  More,  or  mulberry. 

t  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  literally  exact  rendering  of  this :  I  have  played  upon  the 
name  as  well  as  I  could  in  English.— R.  F. 
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approach  within  many  miles ;  at  present  he  makes  his  appearance  as  a  re 
generated  bookseller  at  the  Hague,  ready  to  perform  any  nefarious  and  dirty 
work  to  which  he  may  be  invited.  And  as  a  proof  how  little  he  cares 
what  he  says  or  what  he  does,  there  is  nothing  so  sacred  which  a  trifling 
bribe  would  not  tempt  him  to  betray ;  and  I  shall  bring  forward  his  own 
confession  to  show  that  his  virulence  against  me  was  not  prompted,  as 
might  be  supposed,  by  any  zeal  for  the  public  good.  When  he  found  that 
what  I  had  written  against  Salmasius  had  a  considerable  sale,  he  writes  to 
some  of  my  friends  to  persuade  me  to  let  any  future  publication  of  mine 
issue  from  his  press ;  and  promises  a  great  degree  of  elegance  in  the  typo 
graphical  execution.  I  replied,,  that  I  had,  at  that  time,  no  work  by  me 
ready  for  the  press.  But  lo !  he,  who  had  lately  made  me  such  an  officious 
proffer  of  his  services,  soon  appears,  not  only  as  the  printer,  but  the 
(suborned)  author  of  a  most  scandalous  libel  upon  my  character.  My 
friends  express  their  indignation  ;  he  replies  with  unabashed  effrontery,  that 
he  is  quite  astonished  at  their  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  in 
supposing  that  he  should  suffer  any  notions  of  right  or  wrong  to  disturb  his 
calculations  of  profit,  and  his  speculations  of  gain  :  that  he  had  received  that 
letter  from  Salmasius,  together  with  the  book ;  that  he  begged  him  to  pub 
lish  it  on  his  own  account,  in  the  way  he  had  done ;  and  that,  if  Milton  or 
any  other  person  thought  fit  to  write  an  answer,  he  should  have  no  hesita 
tion  in  printing  it,  if  they  would  employ  him  in  the  business.  This  was 
nothing  else  than  to  say  that  he  would  readily  publish  an  invective  against 
Salmasius,  or  King  Charles ;  for  the  reply  could  relate  to  no  other  persons. 
It  is  needless  to  say  more.  I  have  unmasked  the  man  ;  I  proceed  to  others ; 
for  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  served  to  embellish  this  tragic  cry  of  the 
royal  blood.  Here  then  are  the  actors  in  the  drama.  The  brawling  pro 
locutor,  the  profligate  Flaccus,  or,  if  you  had  rather,  Salmasius,  habited  in 
the  mask  and  cloak  of  Flaccus,  two  poetasters  drunk  with  stale  beer,  and 
More  famed  for  adultery  and  rape.  A  marvellous  company  of  tragedians ! 
and  an  honest  set  for  me  to  engage !  But  as  such  a  causevwas  not  likely 
to  procure  adversaries  of  a  different  stamp  ;  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  attack 
of  the  individuals,  such  as  they  are  ;  only  first  premising  that,  if  any  one 
think  my  refutation  wanting  in  gravity,  he  should  recollect,  that  I  have  not 
to  contend  with  a  weighty  foe,  but  only  a  merry-andrew  host ;  and  that  in 
such  a  work,  instead  of  labouring  to  give  it  throughout  the  highest  polish 
of  elegance,  it  was  right  to  consider  what  diction  might  be  most  appropriate 
to  such  a  crew. 

The  Royal  Blood  crying  to  heaven  for  vengeance  on  the  English  parricides. 

Your  narrative,  0  More,  would  have  had  a  greater  appearance  of  truth, 
if  you  had  first  shown  that  his  blood  wras  not  justly  shed.  But  as  in  the 
first  dawn  of  the  reformation,  the  monks,  from  their  dearth  of  argument, 
had  recourse  to  spectres  and  other  impositions,  so  you,  when  nothing  else 
will  stand  you  in  any  stead,  call  in  the  aid  of  voices  which  were  never 
heard,  and  superstitious  tricks  that  have  long  been  out  of  date.  You  would 
not  readily  give  any  of  us  credit  for  having  heard  a  voice  from  heaven ; 
but  1  could  with  little  difficulty  believe  that  you  did  actually  hear  a  voice 
from  hell.  Yet,  I  beseech  you,  who  heard  this  cry  of  the  royal  blood  ? 
Yourself?  Mere  trash  ;  for  first  you  never  hear  any  thing  good.*  But  that 
cry  which  mounts  to  heaven,  if  any  but  God  hear,  it  can  only  be  the  upright 
and  the  pure ;  who,  themselves,  unstained  with  crimes,  may  well  denounce 

*  Latin,  male  audis.    There  is  a  play  upon  the  words. 
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the  divine  vengeance  against  the  guilty.  But  how  could  you  possibly  hear 
it  ?  or,  as  a  catamite,  would  you  write  a>  satire  against  lust  ?  For  you  seem, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  fabricated  this  miraculous  cry  to  heaven,  and  to 
have  consummated  your  amour  with  Pontia.  There  are  not  only  many 
impediments  in  your  sense,  but  many  evil  incrustations  about  your  heart, 
which  would  for  ever  prevent  such  cries  from  reaching  your  ears :  and  if 
nothing  else  did,  the  many  cries  which  are  continually  ascending  to  heaven 
against  your  own  enormities  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
voice  of  that  harlot,  whom  you  debauched  in  the  garden,  and  who  com 
plains  that  you,  her  religious  teacher,  was  the  author  of  her  seduction,  de 
mands  vengeance  against  you.  Vengeance  is  demanded  against  you  by 
the  husband,  whose  nuptial  bed  you  denied ;  it  is  demanded  by  Pontia,  to 
whom  you  perjured  your  nuptial  vow ;  it  is  demanded  by  that  little  innocent 
whom  you  caused  to  be  born  in  shame,  and  then  left  to  perish  without  sup 
port. — All  these  different  cries  for  vengeance  on  your  guilty  head  are  con 
tinually  ascending  to  the  throne  of  God ;  which  if  you  do  not  hear,  it  is 
certain  that  the  cry  of  the  royal  blood  you  could  never  have  heard.  Thus 
your  book,  instead  of  the  royal  blood  crying  to  heaven,  might  more  fitly  be 
entitled  "  More's  lascivious  neighing  for  his  Pontia."  Of  that  tiresome  and 
addle  epistle  which  follows,  part  is  devoted  to  Charles,  part  to  Milton,  to 
exalt  the  one,  and  to  vilify  the  other.  Take  a  specimen  from  the  begin 
ning:  "The  dominions  of  Charles,"  he  says,  "were  thrown  into  the  sacri 
legious  hands  of  parricides  and  Deicides."  I  shall  not  stay  to  consider 
whether  this  rant  be  the  product  of  Salmasius,  of  More,  or  of  Flaccus.  Bui 
this,  which  makes  others  laugh,  may  well  make  Charles  rave ;  for  a  little 
after  he  says  that  "no  one  was  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Charles." 
"What  truly !  was  there  no  one  more  devoted  to  his  interests  than  you,  who 
offered  to  publish  and  to  circulate  the  invectives  of  his  enemies  ?  How- 
wretched  and  forlorn  must  be  the  situation  of  Charles,  if  a  scoundrel  of  a 
printer  dare  to  rank  himself  among  his  most  confidential  friends  ?  Wretched 
indeed  must  he  be,  if  the  perfidious  Flaccus  equal  his  dearest  friends  in 
fidelity  and  affection  !  But  could  the  fellow  have  spoken  any  thing  either 
more  arrogantly  of  himself,  or  more  contemptuously  of  the  king  and  the 
king's  friends  ?  Nor  is  it  less  ridiculous  that  a  low-lived  mechanic  should 
be  brought  upon  the  stage  to  philosophise  on  the  principles  of  government, 
and  the  virtues  of  kings ;  and  to  speak  in  a  tone  as  lofty  as  even  Salmasius 
or  More.  But  indeed  on  this  as  well  as  other  occasions  I  have  discovered 
evident  indications  that  Salmasius,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his 
reading,  was  a  man  of  puerile  judgment,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  for  though  he  must  have  read  that  the  chief  magistrates,  in  the  well- 
arranged  government  of  Sparta,  were  always  wont  to  ascribe  to  some  vir 
tuous  citizen  the  merit  of  every  good  saying  which  the  worthless  and  the 
profligate  might  occasionally  pronounce,  he  has  shown  himself  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  all  that  is  called  propriety,  as  to  ascribe  to  the  vilest  of  men, 
sentiments  which  could  become  only  the  good  and  wise.  Keep  up  your 
spirits,  Charles ;  for  the  old  rogue  Flaccus,  whose  faith  in  providence  is  so 
great,  tells  you  not  to  be  depressed.  Do  not  succumb  under  so  many  suf 
ferings.  Flaccus,  the  most  unprincipled  prodigal,  who  so  soon  lost  all  that 
he  ever  had,  tells  you  not  to  despond  when  all  is  lost.  Make  the  best  of 
your  ill-starred  fortune.  And  can  you  help  making  the  best  of  it,  when  he 
advises,  who,  for  so  many  years,  by  every  species  of  peculation  and  ini 
quity,  has  been  wont  to  subsist  on  the  fortunes  of  others?  "Drink  deep 
of  wisdom,  for  you  are  plunged  in  wisdom's  pool."  So  counsels,  so  directs 
jolly  Flaccus,  the  unrivalled  preceptor  of  kings,  who,  seizing  the  leathern 
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flaggon  with  his  ink-smeared  hands,  drinks  among  his  fellow  workmen  a 
huge  draught  to  the  success  of  your  philosophy.  This  dares  Flaccus,  your 
incomparable  partizan,  who  signs  his  name  to  admonitions,  which  Salma- 
sius,  which  More,  and  your  other  advocates,  have  too  little  courage,  or  too 
much  pride,  to  own.  For,  as  often  as  you  have  any  need  of  admonition  or 
defence,  they  are  always  anonymously  wise  or  brave ;  and  at  another's 
hazard  rather  than  their  own. 

Let  this  fellow  therefore,  whoever  he  may  be,  cease  to  make  a  barren 
boast  of  his  vigorous  and  animated  eloquence  ;  for  the  author  truly  "  fears 
to  divulge  his  name,  which  has  become  so  renowned  by  the  exertions  of 
his  genius."  But  he  had  not  the  courage,  even  in  that  work  which  was 
to  avenge  the  royal  blood,  to  prefix  a  dedication  to  Charles  without  the 
vicarious  aid  of  Flaccus,  in  whose  words  he  was  contented  to  say  that,  "if 
it  might  be  permitted,  he  would  dedicate  the  book  to  his  majesty  without  a 
name."  Thus  having  done  with  Charles,  he  next  puts  himself  in  a  mena 
cing  posture  against  me.  "  After  this  proaemium"  the  wonderful  "  Salma- 
sius  will  make  the  trumpet  blow  a  deadly  blast."  You  announce  a  new 
kind  of  harmony ;  for  to  the  terrors  of  that  loud-sounding  instrument  no 
symphony  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  as  that  which  is  produced  by  ac 
cumulated  flatulency.  But  I  advise  Salmasius  not  to  raise  the  notes  of  this 
trumpet  to  too  high  a  pitch  ;  for,  the  louder  the  tones,  the  more  he  will  ex 
pose  himself  to  a  slap  on  the  chops  ;  which  while  both  his  cheeks  ring,  will 
give  a  delightful  flow  to  his  well-proportioned  melodies.  You  chatter  on, 
"  who  has  not  his  equal,  nor  near  his  equal,  in  the  whole  literary  and 
scientific  world."  What  assurance!  Ye  men  of  erudition,  scattered  over 
the  world,  can  you  think  it  possible  that  a  preference  over  you  all  should 
be  given  to  a  grammatical  louse,  whose  only  treasure  of  merit,  and  hope 
of  fame,  consisted  in  a  glossary ;  and  who  would  at  last  be  found  to  deserve 
nothing  but  contempt,  if  a  comparison  were  instituted  between  him  and 
men  really  learned.  But  this  would  not  be  affirmed  by  any  except  the 
lowest  driveller,  more  destitute  of  understanding  than  even  Flaccus  himself. 
"  And  who  has  now  employed  in  the  service  of  your  majesty,  a  stupendous 
mass  of  erudition,  illuminated  by  a  genius  quite  divine."  If  you  recollect 
what  I  said  above,  that  Salmasius  took  this  letter  which  was  either  written 
by  himself  or  one  of  his  creatures,  to  the  printer,  and  intreated  the  servile 
artificer  to  affix  his  own  name  to  the  publication,  you  will  discover  the  in 
disputable  marks  of  a  mind  truly  grovelling  and  contemptible ;  basely  woo 
ing  a  panegyrick  on  itself,  and  sedulously  procuring,  even  from  a  fool,  an 
unbounded  prodigality  of  praise.  "  An  incomparable  and  immortal  work, 
which  it  is  fruitless  to  revile,  and  in  which  it  must  astonish  even  the  regu 
lar  practitioners  of  the  law,  how  a  Frenchman  should  so  soon  bring  himself 
to  understand  and  to  explain  the  English  history,  the  laws,  statutes,  records, 
&c."  Indeed  how  little  he  understood  our  laws,  and  how  much  he  spoke 
at  random  on  the  subject,  we  have  produced  abundant  evidence  to  show. 
"  But  he  will  soon,  in  another  impression  which  he  is  preparing  against 
the  rebels,  stop  the  mouths  of  revilers,  and  chastise  Milton  according  to  his 
deserts."  You,  therefore,  as  that  little  avant  courier  of  a  fish,  run  before 
the  Sahnastan  whale,  which  threatens  an  attack  upon  our  coast ;  we  sharpen 
our  harpoons  to  elicit  any  oil  or  gall  which  his  impetuous  vengeance  may 
contain.  In  the  mean  time  we  admire  the  more  than  Pythagorean  tender 
ness  of  this  prodigy  of  a  man,  who  compassionating  animals,  and  particu 
larly  fish,  to  whose  flesh  even  Lent  shows  no  indulgence,  destined  so  many 
volumes  to  the  decent  apparelling  of  myriads  of  poor  sprats  and  herrings, 
and  bequeathed  by  will  a  paper  coat  to  each. 
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Rejoice,  ye  herrings,  and  ye  ocean  fry, 

Who,  in  cold  winter,  shiver  in  the  sea; 

The  knight,  Salmasius,  pitying  your  hard  lot, 

Bounteous  intends  your  nakedness  to  clothe. 

And,  lavish  of  his  paper,  is  preparing 

Chartaceous  jackets  to  invest  you  all. 

Jackets  resplendent  with  his  arms  and  fame, 

Exultingly  parade  the  fishy  mart, 

And  sing  his  praise  with  checquered  livery, 

That  well  might  serve  to  grace  the  letter'd  store 

Of  those,  who  pick  their  noses  and  ne'er  read. 

This  I  wrote  on  the  long  expected  edition  of  his  far-famed  work ;  in  print 
ing  which  he  was  strenuously  engaged,  while  you,  sir,  were  polluting  his 
house  by  your  scandalous  amour  with  Pontia.  And  Salmasius  appears  to 
have  long  and  industriously  applied  himself  to  the  execution  ;  for  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  when  a  learned  person,  from  whom  I  received  the 
information,  sent  to  ask  him  when  he  would  publish  the  second  part  of  his 
argument  against  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  he  replied,  that  he  should  not 
return  to  that  work  till  he  had  completed  his  labours  against  Milton.  Thus 
I  was  preferred  before  the  pope ;  and  that  supremacy  which  he  denied  to 
him  in  the  church,  he  gratuitously  bestowed  'on  me  in  his  resentment. — 
Thus  I  seem  to  have  furnished  a  timely  succour  against  his  subversion  of 
the  papacy ;  and  to  have  saved  the  Roman  capital  from  the  irruption  of  a 
second  Catiline,  not  indeed  like  the  Consul  Tully,  by  the  fasces  of  office, 
or  the  premonitions  of  a  dream,  but  by  very  different  means.  Surely  many 
cardinals'  caps  will  be  due  to  me  on  this  account ;  and  I  fear  lest  the  Ro 
man  Pontiff,  by  the  transfer  of  a  title,  which  lately  belonged  to  our  kings, 
should  salute  me  with  the  appellation  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  You  see 
under  what  a  cloud  of  disgrace  Salmasius  laboured  to  depress  me.  But 
ought  he  to  have  relinquished  a  post  of  honourable  exertion  to  mingle  in 
foreign  controversies,  or  to  have  deserted  the  service  of  the  church  for  po 
litical  and  external  discussions,  in  which  he  had  no  knowledge  and  no 
concern  ?  Ought  he  to  have  made  a  truce  with  the  pope  ?  and,  what  was 
most  base  of  all,  after  the  utmost  bitterness  of  hostility,  to  have  sought  a 
reconciliation  with  the  bishops  ?  Let  us  now  come  to  the  charges  which 
were  brought  against  myself.  Is  there  any  thing  reprehensible  in  my  man 
ners  or  my  conduct  ?  Surely  nothing.  What  no  one,  not  totally  divested 
of  all  generous  sensibility,  would  have  done,  he  reproaches  me  Avith  want 
of  beauty  and  loss  of  sight. 

A  monster  huge  and  hideous,  void  of  sight. 

I  certainly  never  supposed  that  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  enter  into  a 
competition  for  beauty  with  the  Cyclops ;  but  he  immediately  corrects  him 
self,  and  says,  "  though  not  indeed  huge,  for  there  cannot  be  a  more  spare, 
shrivelled  and  bloodless  form."  It  is  of  no  moment  to  say  any  thing  of 
personal  appearance,  yet  lest  (as  the  Spanish  vulgar,  implicitly  confiding  in 
the  relations  of  their  priests,  believe  of  heretics)  any  one,  from  the  repre 
sentations  of  my  enemies,  should  be  let  to  imagine  that  I  have  either  the 
head  of  a  dog,  or  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros,  I  will  say  something  on  the  sub 
ject,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  my  grateful  acknowledg 
ments  to  the  Deity,  and  of  refuting  the  most  shameless  lies.  I  do  not  be 
lieve  that  I  was  ever  once  noted  for  deformity,  by  any  one  who  ever  saw 
me;  but  the  praise  of  beauty  I  am  not  anxious  to  obtain.  My  stature 
certainly  is^not  tall ;  but  it  rather  approaches  the  middle  than  the  diminutive. 
l(et  what  if  it  were  diminutive,  when  so  many  men,  illustrious  both  in  peace 
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and  war,  have  been  the  same?  And  how  can  that  be  called  diminutive, 
which  is  great  enough  for  every  virtuous  achievement  ?  Nor,  though  very 
thin,  was  I  ever  deficient  in  courage  or  in  strength ;  and  I  was  wont  constantly 
to  exercise  myself  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  as  long  as  it  comported  with  my 
habits  and  my  years.  Armed  with  this  weapon,  as  I  usually  was,  I  should 
have  thought  myself  quite  a  match  for  any  one,  though  much  stronger  than 
myself;  and  I  felt  perfectly  secure  against  the  assault  of  any  open  enemy. 
At  this  moment  I  have  the  same  courage,  the  same  strength,  though  not  the 
same  eyes  ;  yet  so  little  do  they  betray  any  external  appearance  of  injury,  that 
they  are  as  unclouded  and  bright  as  the  eyes  of  those  who  most  distinctly  see. 
In  this  instance  alone  I  am  a  dissembler  against  my  will.  My  face,  which  is 
said  to  indicate  a  total  privation  of  blood,  is  of  a  complexion  entirely  opposite 
to  the  pale  and  cadaverous ;  so  that,  though  I  am  more  than  forty  years  old, 
there  is  scarcely  any  one  to  whom  I  do  not  appear  ten  years  younger  than 
I  am  ;  and  the  smoothness  of  my  skin  is  not,  in  the  least,  affected  by  the 
wrinkles  of  age.  If  there  be  one  particle  of  falsehood  in  this  relation,  I 
should  deservedly  incur  the  ridicule  of  many  thousands  of  my  countrymen, 
an4  even  many  foreigners  to  whom  I  am  personally  known.  But  if  he,  in 
a  matter  so  foreign  to  his  purpose,  shall  be  found  to  have  asserted  so  many 
shameless  and  gratuitous  falsehoods,  you  may  the  more  readily  estimate  the 
quantity  of  his  veracity  on  other  topics.  Thus  much  necessity  compelled 
me  to  assert  concerning  my  personal  appearance.  Respecting  yours,  though 
I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  most  insignificant  and  contemptible,  a  per 
fect  mirror  of  the  worthlessness  of  your  character  and  the  malevolence  of  your 
heart,  I  say  nothing,  and  no  one  will  be  anxious  that  any  thing  should  be 
said.  I  wish  that  I  could  with  equal  facility  refute  what  this  barbarous  op 
ponent  has  said  of  my  blindness ;  but  I  cannot  do  it ;  and  I  must  submit  to 
the  affliction.  It  is  not  so  wretched  to  be  blind,  as  it  is  not  to  be  capable 
of  enduring  blindness.  But  why  should  I  not  endure  a  misfortune,  which 
it  behoves  every  one  to  be  prepared  to  endure  if  it  should  happen ;  which 
may,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  happen  to  any  man ;  and  which  has 
been  known  to  happen  to  the  most  distinguished  and  virtuous  persons  in 
history.  Shall  I  mention  those  wise  and  ancient  bards,  whose  misfortunes 
the  gods  are  said  to  have  compensated  by  superior  endowments,  and  whom 
men  so  much  revered,  that  they  chose  rather  to  impute  their  want  of  sight 
to  the  injustice  of  heaven  than  to  their  own  want  of  innocence  or  virtue? 
What  is  reported  of  the  Augur  Tiregias  is  well  known ;  of  whom  Apolio- 
nius  sung  thus  in  his  Argonauts ; 

To  men  he  clar'd  the  will  divine  disclose, 
Nor  fear'd  what  Jove  might  in  his  wrath  impose. 
The  gods  assigned  him  age,  without  decay, 
Bat  snatch'd  the  blessing  of  his  sight  away. 

But  God  himself  is  truth ;  in  propagating  which,  as  men  display  a  greater 
integrity  and  zeal,  they  approach  nearer  to  the  similitude  of  God,  and  pos 
sess  a  greater  portion  of  his  love.  We  cannot  suppose  the  Deity  envious 
of  truth,  or  unwilling  that  it  should  be  freely  communicated  to  mankind. — 
The  loss  of  sight,  therefore,  which  this  inspired  sage,  who  was  so  eager  iu 
promoting  knowledge  among  men,  sustained,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
judicial  punishment.  Or  shall  I  mention  those  worthies  who  were  as  dis 
tinguished  for  wisdom  in  the  cabinet,  as  for  valour  in  the  field  ?  And  first, 
Timoleon  of  Corinth,  who  delivered  his  city  and  all  Sicily  from  the  yoke 
of  slavery;  than  whom  there  never  lived,  in  any  age,  a  more  virtuous  man, 
or  a  more  incorrupt  statesman.  Next  Appius  Claudius,  whose  discreet 
VOL.  II.  62 
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counsels  in  the  senate,  though  they  could  not  restore  sight  to  his  own  eyes, 
saved  Italy  from  the  formidable  inroads  of  Pyrrhus :  then  Csecilius  Metellus 
the  high  priest,  who  lost  his  sight,  while  he  saved,  not  only  the  city,  but 
the  palladium,  the  protection  of  the  city,  and  the  most  sacred  relics,  from 
the  destruction  of  the  flames.  On  other  occasions  Providence  has  indeed 
given  conspicuous  proofs  of  its  regard  for  such  singular  exertions  of  patriot 
ism  and  virtue ;  what,  therefore,  happened  to  so  great  and  so  good  a  man, 
I  can  hardly  place  in  the  catalogue  of  misfortunes.  Why  should  I  mention 
others  of  later  times,  as  Dandolo  of  Venice,  the  incomparable  Doge ;  or 
Boemar  Zisca,  the  bravest  of  generals,  and  the  champion  of  the  cross ;  or 
Jerome  Zanchius,  and  some  other  theologians  of  the  highest  reputation  ? — 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  Patriarch  Isaac,  than  whom  no  man  ever  enjoyed 
more  6f  the  divine  regard,  lived  blind  for  many  years ;  and  perhaps  also  his 
son  Jacob,  who  was  equally  an  object  of  the  divine  benevolence.  And  in 
short,  did  not  our  Saviour  himself  clearly  declare  that  that  poor  man  whom 
he  restored  to  sight,  had  not  been  born  blind,  either  on  account  of  his  own 
sins  or  those  of  his  progenitors  ?  And  with  respect  to  myself,  though  I 
have  accurately  examined  my  conduct,  and  scrutinized  my  soul,  I  call  thee, 

0  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  to  witness,  that  I  am  not  conscious,  either 
in  the  more  early  or  in  the  later  periods  of  my  life,  of  having  committed 
any  enormity,  which  might  deservedly  have  marked  me  out  as  a  fit  object 
for  such  a  calamitous  visitation. 

But  since  my  enemies  boast  that  this  affliction  is  only  a  retribution  for 
the  transgressions  of  my  pen,  I  again  invoke  the  Almighty  to  witness,  that 

1  never,  at  any  time,  wrote  any  thing  which  I  did  not  think  agreeable  to 
truth,  to  justice,  and  to  piety.   This  was  my  persuasion  then,  and  I  feel  the 
same  persuasion  now.     Nor  was  I  ever  prompted  to  such  exertions  by  the 
influence  of  ambition,  by  the  lust  of  lucre  or  of  praise  ;  it  was  only  by  the 
conviction  of  duty  and  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  a  disinterested  passion  for 
the  extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Thus,  therefore,  when  I  was  publicly  solicited  to  write  a  reply  to  the  de 
fence  of  the  royal  cause,  when  I  had  to  contend  with  the  pressure  of  sick 
ness,  and  with  the  apprehension  of  soon  losing  the  sight  of  my  remaining 
eye,  and  when  my  medical  attendants  clearly  announced,  that  if  I  did  en 
gage  in  the  work,  it  would  be  irreparably  lost,  their  premonitions  caused  no 
hesitation,  and  inspired  no  dismay.  I  would  not  have  listened  to  the  voice 
even  of  Esculapius  himself  from  the  shrine  of  Epidauris,  in  preference  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  heavenly  monitor  within  my  breast ;  my  resolution 
was  unshaken,  though  the  alternative  was  either  the  loss  of  my  sight  or  the 
desertion  of  my  duty ;  and  I  called  to  mind  those  two  destinies,  which  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  announced  to  the  son  of  Thetis. 

Two  fates  may  lead  me  to  the  realms  of  night ; 

If  staying  here,  around  Troy's  wall  I  fight, 

To  my  dear  home  no  more  must  I  return ; 

But  lasting  glory  will  adorn  my  urn. 

But,  if  I  withdraw  from  the  martial  strife, 

Short  is  my  fame,  but  long  will  be  my  life. //.  ix. 

I  considered  that  many  had  purchased  a  less  good  by  a  greater  evil,  the 
meed  of  glory  by  the  loss  of  life ;  but  that  I  might  procure  great  good  by 
little  suffering ;  that  though  I  am  blind,  I  might  still  discharge  the  most 
honourable  duties,  the  performance  of  which,  as  it  is  something  more  dura 
ble  than  glory,  ought  to  be  an  object  of  superior  admiration  and  esteem;  I 
resolved,  therefore,  to  make  the  short  interval  of  sight,  which  was  left  me 
(o  enjoy,  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  public  interest.  Thus  it  is  clear, 
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by  what  motives  I  was  governed  in  the  measures  which  I  took,  and  the 
losses  which  I  sustained.  Let  then  the  calumniators  of  the  divine  good 
ness  cease  to  revile,  or  to  make  me  the  object  of  their  superstitious  imagi 
nations.  Let  them  consider,  that  my  situation,  such  as  it  is,  is  neither  an 
object  of  my  shame  or  my  regret,  that  my  resolutions  are  too  firm  to  be 
shaken,  that  I  am  not  depressed  by  any  sense  of  the  divine  displeasure ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  momentous  periods,  1  have  had  full  ex 
perience  of  the  divine  favour  and  protection  ;  and  that,  in  the  solace  and 
the  strength  which  have  been  infused  into  me  from  above,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  do  the  will  of  God ;  that  I  may  oftener  think  on  what  he  has 
bestowed,  than  on  what  he  has  withheld  ;  that,  in  short,  I  am  unwilling  to 
exchange  my  consciousness  of  rectitude  with  that  of  any  other  person  ;  and 
that  I  feel  the  recollection  a  treasured  store  of  tranquillity  and  delight.  But, 
if  the  choice  were  necessary,  I  would,  Sir,  prefer  my  blindness  to  yours : 
yours  is  a  cloud  spread  over  the  mind,  which  darkens  both  the  light  of  rea 
son  and  of  conscience  ;  mine  keeps  from  my  view  only  the  coloured  sur 
faces  of  things,  while  it  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  contemplate  the  beauty  and 
stability  of  virtue  and  of  truth.  How  many  things  are  there  besides,  which 
I  would  not  willingly  see  ;  how  many  which  I  must  see  against  my  will ; 
and  how  few  which  I  feel  any  anxiety  to  see !  There  is,  as  the  apostle  has 
remarked,  a  way  to  strength  through  weakness.  Let  me  then  be  the  most 
feeble  creature  alive,  as  long  as  that  feebleness  serves  to  invigorate  the 
energies  of  my  rational  and  immortal  spirit ;  as  long  as  in  that  obscurity,  in 
which  I  am  enveloped,  the  light  of  the  divine  presence  more  clearly  shines; 
then,  in  the  proportion  as  I  am  weak,  I  shall  be  invincibly  strong ;  and  in 
proportion  as  I  am  blind,  I  shall  more  clearly  see.  0 !  that  I  may  thus  be 
perfected  by  feebleness,  and  irradiated  by  obscurity !  And,  indeed,  in  my 
blindness,  I  enjoy  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  favour  of  the  Deity ;  who 
regards  me  with  more  tenderness  and  compassion  in  proportion  as  I  am  able 
to  behold  nothing  but  himself.  Alas !  for  him  who  insults  me,  who  maligns 
and  merits  public  execration !  For  the  divine  law  not  only  shields  me  from 
injury,  but  almost  renders  me  too  sacred  to  attack ;  not  indeed  so  much 
from  the  privation  of  my  sight,  as  from  the  overshadowing  of  those  heavenly 
wings,  which  seem  to  have  occasioned  this  obscurity ;  and  which,  when 
occasioned,  he  is  wont  to  illuminate  with  an  interior  light,  more  precious 
and  more  pure.  To  this  I  ascribe  the  more  tender  assiduities  of  my  friends, 
their  soothing  attentions,  their  kind  visits,  their  reverential  .observances ; 
among  whom  there  are  some  with  whom  I  may  interchange  the  Pyladean 
and  Thesian  dialogue  of  inseparable  friends. 

Orest.  Proceed,  and  be  rudder  of  my  feet,  by  showing  me  the  most  endearing  love. 

Eurip.  in  Orest. 
And  in  another  place, 

Lend  your  hand  to  your  devoted  friend, 

Throw  your  arm  round  my  neck,  and  I  will  conduct  you  on  the  way. 

This  extraordinary  kindness  which  I  experience,  cannot  be  any  fortuitous 
combination  ;  and  friends,  such  as  mine,  do  not  suppose  that  all  the  virtues 
of  a  man  are  contained  in  his  eyes.  Nor  do  the  persons  of  principal  dis 
tinction  in  the  commonwealth  suffer  me  to  be  bereaved  of  comfort,  when 
they  see  me  bereaved  of  sight,  amid  the  exertions  which  I  made,  the  zeal 
which  I  showed,  and  the  dangers  which  I  run  for  the  liberty  which  I  love. 
But,  soberly  reflecting  on  the  casualties  of  human  life,  they  show  me  favour 
and  indulgence  as  to  a  soldier  who  has  served  his  time ;  and  kindly  con 
cede  to  me  an  exemption  from  care  and  toil.  They  do  not  strip  me  of  the 
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badges  of  honour  which  I  have  once  worn  ;  they  do  not  deprive  me  of  the 
places  of  public  trust  to  which  I  have  been  appointed  ;  they  do  not  abridge 
my  salary  or  emoluments ;  which,  though  I  may  not  do  so  much  to  deserve 
as  I  did  formerly,  they  are  too  considerate  and  too  kind  to  take  away ;  and 
in  short  they  honour  me  as  much,  as  the  Athenians  did  those  whom  they 
determined  to  support  at  the  public  expence  in  the  Prytaneum.  Thus, 
while  both  God  and  man  unite  in  solacing  me  under  the  weight  of  my  afflic 
tion,  let  no  one  lament  my  loss  of  sight  in  so  honourable  a  cause.  And  let 
me  not  indulge  in  unavailing  grief;  or  want  the  courage  either  to  despise 
the  revilers  of  my  blindness,  or  the  forbearance  easily  to  pardon  the  offence. 
I  return  to  you,  Sir,  whoever  you  may  be,  who,  with  a  remarkable  incon 
sistency,  seem  to  consider  me  at  one  time  as  a  giant,  and  at  another  as  a 
dwarf.  You  end  with  expressing  your  wish,  that  the  United  Provinces 
may  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  much  success,  put  an  end  to  this  war,  as 
Salmasius  will  put  an  end  to  Milton.  To  which  wish,  if  I  were  cheerfully 
to  assent,  I  think  that  I  should  not  omen  ill,  nor  ill  implore  for  our  success, 
or  for  the  English  interest. 

But  lo !  again  a  dissonant  and  hissing  cry !  It  seems  as  if  a  flock  of 
geese  were  passing  through  the  air.  I  now  perceive  what  it  is  ;  the  cry  has 
no  tragic  tones ;  the  chorus  makes  its  appearance  ;  when  lo !  two  poetasters, 
if  two  there  be,  as  diverse  in  colour  as  in  form.  Shall  I  call  it  a  Sphinx, 
or  that  poetical  monster  of  Horace,  with  a  woman's  head  and  an  ass's  neck, 
covered  with  motley  plumes,  and  made  up  of  limbs  taken  from  every  spe 
cies  of  animals  ?  Yes,  that  is  the  very  thing !  It  is  surely  some  rhapsodist 
or  other,  dressed  out  in  scraps  of  verses  with  poetic  rags ;  though  it  is  un 
certain  whether  there  be  one  or  two  ;  for  there  is  not  the  mention  of  a  name. 
True  poets  are  the  objects  of  my  reverence  and  my  love,  and  the  constant 
sources  of  my  delight.  I  know  that  the  most  of  them,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  those  of  Buchanan,  have  been  the  strenuous  enemies  of  despotism ; 
but  these  pedlars  and  milliners  of  verse,  who  can  bear  ?  They  applaud  and 
they  revile  as  it  may  happen,  as  gain,  or  passion,  or  the  bottle  may  incite, 
without  choice,  discrimination,  judgment,  or  moderation,  princes  and  ple 
beians,  the  literate  and  illiterate,  honest  men  and  knaves.  They  heap  to 
gether  such  a  motley,  indigested,  and  putrid  mass  of  adulation,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  be  prosecuted  with  contempt,  than  loaded  with  such 
praise.  And  he,  whom  they  revile,  should  think  it  no  small  honour,  that 
he  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  such  absurd  and  foolish  miscreants.  I 
doubt  whether  the  first,  if  there  be  two,  be  a  poet  or  a  mason  ;  for  he  so 
bedaubs  the  face  of  Salmasius,  that  he  hardly  leaves  the  space  of  a  hair 
without  a  coating  of  plaster.  He  represents  the  giant- warring  hero,  riding 
in  his  triumphal  car,  brandishing  the  spear,  the  cestus,  and  all  the  foppery 
of  war,  attended  by  all  the  learned  who  walk  on  foot,  but  at  an  awful  dis 
tance  behind  his  chariot ;  since  he  is  feigned  to  "  have  been  commissioned 
by  the  Deity  to  heal  the  distractions  of  the  world,  and  with  an  impenetrable 
shield,  to  protect  kings  in  the  possession  of  their  rights,  and  in  the  splendour 
of  their  sovereignty."  Salmasius  must  surely  have  been  doating  in  a  state 
of  second  infancy,  when  he  could  be  so  much  taken  by  this  encomium,  as 
to  cause  it  immediately  to  be  published  to  the  world.  The  poet  must  have 
been  a  miserable  drudge,  and  without  any  feeling  of  propriety,  to  lavish 
such  a  prodigality  of  praise  on  a  grammarian  ;  a  race  of  men  who  have 
been  always  thought  to  act  as  a  sort  of  subordinate  and  menial  part  to  the 
bard.  The  other  does  not  make  verses,  but  is  stark  mad  ;  himself  more 
raving  than  all  the  enthusiasts,  who  are  the  objects  of  his  furious  invective. 
As  if  he  were  the  hangman  in  the  employ  of  Salmasius,  like  the  son  of 
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Dama,  he  invokes  the  Horatii  and  Cadmus ;  then,  intoxicated  with  helle 
bore,  he  disgorges  a  whole  cistern  of  abuse,  which  an  index  to  Plautus 
shows  him  where  to  pilfer  from  the  mouths  of  mountebanks  and  slaves. 
You  would  suppose,  that  his  language  was  rather  Oscan  than  Latin  ;  or  that 
he  was  croaking  like  the  frog  of  a  slimy  pool.  Then  to  show  you  how 
much  he  is  a  master  of  iambics,  he  makes  two  false  quantities  in  a  single 
word  ;  making  one  syllable  long,  where  it  ought  to  be  short,  and  another 
short,  where  it  ought  to  be  long. 

Hi  trucidato  rege  per  horrendum  nefas. 

Take  away,  0  ass !  those  panniers  of  airy  nothingness ;  and  speak,  if  you 
can,  three  words  that  have  an  affinity  to  common  sense ;  if  it  be  possible 
for  the  tumid  pumpkin  of  your  skull  to  discover  for  a  moment  any  thing 
like  the  reality  of  intellect.  In  the  mean  time,  I  abandon  the  pedagogue 
to  the  rods  of  his  scholars.  Do  you  go  on  to  revile  me  as  worse  than  Crom 
well,  since  you  cannot  pay  me  a  higher  compliment.  But  shall  I  call  you 
a  friend,  a  fool,  or  an  insidious  foe  ?  Friend  you  cannot  be,  for  your  lan 
guage  is  that  of  an  enemy.  How  then  could  you  be  such  an  egregious 
fool,  as,  in  the  orgasms  of  your  virulence,  to  assign  me  the  post  of  pre-emi 
nence  above  so  great  a  personage  ?  For  do  you  not  perceive,  or  do  you 
think  me  too  dull  to  discern,  that  the  violence  of  your  hostility  only  serves 
to  augment  the  splendour  of  my  patriotism ;  and  that  the  topics  of  my  pane 
gyric  must  be  as  numerous  as  your  subjects  of  reproach.  If  I  am  most  the 
object  of  your  aversion,  it  is  because  you  have  most  felt  the  force  of  my 
blows ;  because  I  have  been  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  suc 
cess.  This  proves  that  I  have  deserved  well  of  my  country ;  for  the  testi 
mony  of  an  enemy,  however  suspicious  on  other  occasions,  may  be  safely 
trusted  with  respect  to  his  own  sensations  of  resentment.  Do  you  not  re 
member  that  the  poet,  in  the  contest  which  ensued  between  Ajax  and  Ulys 
ses,  for  the  arms  of  Achilles, , leaves  the  matter  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Nestor,  to  the  decision,  not  of  their  Grecian  friends,  but  of  their  Trojan  foes 

To  the  cool  Trojans  let  us  leave  the  cause. 

And  a  little  after, 

What  sober  justice  dictates  they'll  decree, 
From  love  and  every  partial  bias  free ; 
For  all  the  Greeks  alike  incur  their  hate, 
Alike  the  authors  of  their  ruin'd  state. 

Thus  says  Q.  Calaber.  You  must  therefore  be  insidiously  studious  to 
oppress  me  with  the  public  indignation ;  and  thus  you  corrupt  and  pervert 
the  open  and  manly  vigour  of  an  enemy,  by  the  treacherous  and  inveterate 
indignity  of  your  disposition ;  and  you  show  yourself,  not  only  the  worst 
of  men,  but  the  basest  of  enemies.  But,  good  Sir,  I  will  by  no  means 
frustrate  your  endeavours :  for,  though  I  may  \fish  to  rival  Ulysses  in  the 
merits  of  his  patriotism,  I  am  vet  no  competitor  for  the  arms  of  Achilles. 
I  am  not  solicitous  for  an  Elysium  painted  on  a  shield,  which  others  may 
see  me  brandish  in  the  contest ;  but  I  desire  to  bear  upon  my  shoulders  a 
real  not  a  painted  weight,  of  which  I  may  feel  the  pressure,  but  which  may 
be  imperceptible  to  others.  For  since  I  cherish  no  private  rancour,  nor 
hostility  against  any  man,  nor  any  man  that  I  know  of  against  me,  I  am 
well  contented,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest,  to  be  so  much  aspersed 
and  so  much  reviled.  Nor,  while  I  sustain  the  greatest  weight  of  the  dis 
grace,  do  I  complain  because  I  have  the  smallest  share  of  the  profit  or  the 
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praise  ;  for  I  am  content  to  do  what  is  virtuous,  for  the  sake  of  the  action 
itself,  without  any  sinister  expectations.  Let  others  look  to  that ;  but  do 
you,  Sir,  know,  that  my  hands  were  never  soiled  with  the  guilt  of  pecula 
tion  ;  and  that  I  never  was  even  a  shilling  the  richer  by  those  exertions, 
which  you  most  vehemently  traduce.  Here  More  again  begins,  and  in  his 
second  epistle  assigns  the  reasons  for  his  writing ;  to  whom  ?  Why,  truly, 
More,  the  perpetrator  of  adultery  and  rape,  addresses  "the  lover  of  Chris 
tianity."  You  promise,  Sir,  a  most  pious  epistle;  but  now  for  the  reasons 
why  you  wrote.  "'That  the  anxious  and  attentive  nations  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  the  members  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France,  might  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  parricide  and  the  parricides,"  &c.  The  French,  and 
even  the  protestants  themselves,  were  up  in  arms  against  the  established 
laws ;  what  they  would  have  done  farther  if  they  had  met  with  as  much 
success  as  we  have,  cannot  be  known ;  but  certainly  their  kings,  if  we  may 
trust  the  accounts  of  those  transactions,  feared  as  much  from  them  as  ours 
did  from  us ;  nor  could  they  help  doing  it,  when  they  considered  the  tone 
of  their  manifestos,  and  the  violence  of  their  threats.  Let  them  not  there 
fore,  whatever  you  may  pretend,  boast  too  much  for  themselves,  nor  judge 
too  illiberally  of  us.  He  proceeds,  "  Indeed  I  have  been  in  such  habits  of 
intimacy  with  persons  of  the  first  character  in  England.'7  Those  who  are 
the  best  in  his  eyes,  will  be  found  the  worst  in  those  of  other  people.  "  That 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  vices, 
the  principles,  and  the  lives  of  those  monsters  in  the  shape  of  men."  I 
thought  that  you  had  had  acquaintance  with  none  but  bawds  and  whores ;  but 
you  also  thoroughly  know  what  monsters  are.  "  My  English  friends  readily 
prevailed  upon  me  to  suppress  my  name,"  and  this  was  discreetly  done ; 
for  they  thus  hoped  to  derive  more  advantage  from  the  effrontery  of  your 
assertions,  and  less  harm  from  the  profligacy  of  your  character.  They  knew 
you  well,  they  remembered  your  honest  custody  of  the  fruit  in  the  garden  ; 
and  that,  even  when  become  a  shorn  and  polished  priest,  you  could  not 
keep  your  hands  off  Pontia.  And  surely  not  without  reason ;  for  if  the 
word  carnifex  be  derived,  a  conficienda  carne,  why  may  not  you,  by  doing 
for  Pontia,  from  a  priest  become  a  Pontifex.  Though  they  could  not  but 
know  this,  and  you  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it,  yet,  with  an  impiety  that 
merits  execration,  and  an  assurance  that  surpasses  belief,  you  openly  assert, 
that  you  were  studious  only  to  vindicate  the  glory  of  God  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  you  inveigh  against  the  hypocrisy  of  others,  when  there  never  was  a 
more  notorious  mercenary,  or  unprincipled  hypocrite,  than  yourself.  In 
narrating  the  series  of  transactions,  you  say  that  you  have  derived  great 
assistance  from  other  writers,  and  particularly  from  the  exposure  of  the  late 
disturbances  in  England.  Surely,  Sir,  you  must  be  very  deficient  in  dis 
cretion  and  capacity ;  when  after  so  much  parade  and  noise,  you  bring 
forward  nothing  of  your  own,  but  can  deduce  against  us  only  some  writers 
among  the  royalists,  who  may  justly  be  suspected ;  but  without  an  implicit 
reliance  in  whose  veracity  you  cannot  proceed  a  step.  If  there  be  occasion, 
we  will  refute  those  writers,  and  set  aside  one  confutation  by  another ;  we 
will  not  answer  them  by  you,  but  you  by  them.  What  you  have  produced 
of  your  own,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  defend  ;  which,  while  it  indicates 
a  mind  utterly  void  of  all  religious  principles,  every  good  man  will  shudder 
while  he  reads.  "The  love  of  God,  and  a  lively  sense  of  the  insult  that 
has  been  offered  to  his  holy  name,  compels  me  to  lift  up  my  suppliant  hands 
to  heaven."  Hide,  0  hide  those  hands,  so  foully  stained  with  lust  and 
rapine ;  nor,  with  hands  such  as  those,  attempt  to  touch  the  throne  of  God, 
with  which  you  have  so  often  polluted  the  rites  of  his  religion,  and  the 
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altars  of  his  worship.  The  divine  vengeance  which  you  so  lavishly  impre 
cate  on  others,  you  will  find  at  last  that  you  have  been  invoking  on  your 
self.  Hitherto  we  have  had  only  the  prelude  to  the  cry,  but  (now  it  is 
going  to  occupy  the  principal,  and  almost  sole  part  in  the  drama)  it  swells 
the  cheek  and  strains  the  jaws  in  the  act  of  mounting  to  heaven ;  whither, 
if  it  ascend,  it  will  resound  most  effectually  against  the  brawling  More. 
"  Since  the  majesty  of  kings  has  in  all  ages  been  held  sacred,"  &c.  You 
attack  me,  Sir,  with  much  common-place  abuse,  and  many  malicious  ob 
servations  which  are  quite  irrevalent  to  the  purpose ;  for  the  murder  of  a 
king,  and  the  punishment  of  a  tyrant,  are  not  the  same  thing ;  but  do  differ, 
and  will  for  ever  differ,  as  long  as  sense  and  reason,  justice  and  equity,  the 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  shall  prevail  among  men.  But  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  has  been  said  on  this  subject ;  nor  shall  I  suffer  you, 
who  have  in  vain  assaulted  me  with  so  many  senseless  imprecations,  at 
last  to  bring  about  my  end  with  a  plethory  of  disgust.  You  then  say  solne 
fine  things  on  patience  and  on  virtue.  But, 

You  talk  on  virtue,  while  on  vice  you  pore, 

And  preach  most  chaste  discourses  while  you  whore. 

You  say  that  "  all  the  protestants,  particularly  those  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  France,  are  struck  with  horror  at  the  crime  which  we  have  committed ;" 
and  immediately  after,  that  "  good  men  would  every  where  think  and 
speak  differently  on  the  subject."  That  you  should  be  at  variance  with 
yourself  is  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  but  what  follows  is  of  a  more  shocking 
and  atrocious  cast.  You  say  that  "the  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  who  cru 
cified  Christ,  was  nothing  compared  with  ours,  whether  you  regard  the 
intentions  of  the  parties,  or  the  effects  of  the  crime."  Maniac  ;  do  you,  a 
minister  of  Jesus,  think  so  lightly  of  his  crucifixion,  as  to  have  the  audacity 
to  assert,  that  the  destruction  of  atiy  king,  whatever  might  be  the  intentions, 
or  the  effect,  is  equally  atrocious  ?  The  Jews  had  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  proofs  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  how  could  we  pos 
sibly  be  led  to  believe,  that  Charles  was  not  a  tyrant  ?  To  diminish  the 
enormity  of  the  guilt,  you  very  absurdly  make  mention  of  the  effect ;  but  I 
always  observe,  that  the  royalists,  in  proportion  to  their  bigotry,  are  ready 
to  depreciate  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  order  to  exalt  those  of  their  king ; 
yet  as  they  assert,  that  we  ought  principally  to  obey  him  for  Christ's  sake, 
they  show  that  they  cherish  no  sincere  regard  either  for  Christ  or  for  the 
king;  and  that  they  make  their  irrational  and  superstitious  devotion  to 
kings,  only  a  pretext  to  conceal  their  ambitious,  their  sinister  and  interested 
views.  "  Salmasius,  therefore,  that  great  sovereign  of  literature,  advanced 
to  the  combat !"  Cease,  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  to  disgust  us  with  the  appli 
cation  of  such  an  epithet  as  "great"  to  Salmasius;  which  you  may  repeat 
a  thousand  times,  without  ever  persuading  any  one  that  Salmasius  was 
great ;  through  you  may,  that  More  was  little ;  a  worthless  scribbler,  who, 
quite  ignorant  of  propriety,  lavished  the  appellation  of  great  without  any 
fitness  or  discrimination.  To  grammarians  and  critics,  who  are  principally 
occupied  in  editing  the  works  of  others,  or  in  correcting  the  errors  of  copy 
ists,  we  willingly  concede  the  palm  of  industry  and  erudition  ;  but  we  never 
bestow  on  them  the  surname  of  great.  He  alone  is  worthy  of  the  appella 
tion,  who  either  does  great  things,  or  teaches  how  they  may  be  done,  or 
describes  them  with  a  suitable  majesty  when  they  have  been  done ;  but 
those  only  are  great  things,  which  tend  to  render  life  more  happy,  which 
increase  the  innocent  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  existence,  or  which  pave 
the  way  to  a  state  of  future  bliss  more  perraament  and  more  pure.  But  has 
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Salmasius  done  any  thing  like  this  ?  Nothing  at  all ;  what,  that  is  great, 
has  he  ever  either  taught  or  related  ?  unless  perhaps  you  except  his  writings 
against  the  bishops,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  the  merit  of  which  he 
entirely  effaced  by  his  subsequent  recantations ;  by  the  habits  of  his  life, 
and  his  vindications  of  episcopacy.  He,  therefore,  cannot  fitly  be  termed 
a  great  writer,  who  either  never  wrote  any  thing  great,  or  who  basely  re 
canted  the  best  work  that  he  ever  wrote.  He  is  welcome  for  me,  to  be 
"the  sovereign  of  literature,"  and  of  the  A,  B,  C;  but  you  are  not  content 
with  having  him  the  "  sovereign  of  literature,"  but  must  exalt  him  to  be 
"  the  patron  of  kings ;"  and  a  patron  well  fitted  to  adorn  such  a  station  of 
sublimity.  You  have  certainly  shown  yourself  very  solicitous  to  promote 
the  honour  of  kings,  when  in  addition  to  their  other  illustrious  titles,  you 
would  subjoin  that  of  "  the  clients  of  Claud  Salmasius."  On  this  condi 
tion,  0  sovereigns  of  the  world,  you  may  be  released  from  every  restraint 
upon  your  power ;  if  you  will  but  do  homage  to  Salmasius  the  grammarian, 
and  make  your  sceptres  bend  beneath  his  rod.  "  To  him  kings  will  be 
indebted,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  for  the  vindication  of  their  honour, 
and  the  existence  of  their  power."  Attend,  ye  sovereigns !  he  who  com 
poses  for  you  his  beggarly  defence,  and  who  defends  what  no  one  attacked, 
has  the  arrogance  to  impute  to  himself  the  continuance  of  your  dignity  and 
your  power.  Such  has  been  the  effect  of  provoking  this  insolent  gram 
marian  from  his  cabinet  of  worms  and  moth,  to  support  the  cause  of  kings. 
"  To  whom  the  altar  will  be  as  much  indebted  as  the  throne ;"  not  indeed 
for  the  protection,  but  for  the  scandalous  desertion  of  its  interests.  Now, 
you  lavish  your  panegyric  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  cause  ;  "  you  admire 
the  genius,  the  erudition,  the  boundless  diversity  of  matter,  the  intimate 
acquaintance  with  sacred  and  profane  usages  and  laws,  the  impetuous  volu 
bility  of  diction,  the  limpid  eloquence,  which  characterise  that  golden  work." 
Though  I  contend  that  the  work  is  deficient  in  all  these  qualities ;  (for  what 
has  Salmasius  to  do  with  eloquence  ?)  yet  that  it  was  a  truly  golden  com 
position,  I  am  willing  a  hundred  times  to  acknowledge ;  for  it  cost  Charles 
as  many  guineas,  without  mentioning  the  sums  which  the  author  received 
from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  "  The  great  man  never  appeared  more  mighty 
in  his  strength  ;  Salmasius  was  never  more  himself."  He  was  truly  so  great 
that  he  burst ;  for  we  have  seen  how  great  he  was  in  his  former  work  ;  and 
shall  perhaps  see  in  what  he  may  have  left  behind  him  on  the  same  subject. 
I  do  not  deny  that  Salmasius,  on  the  first  appearance  of  his  book,  was  the 
general  topic  of  conversation,  and  that  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
royalists ;  that  he  was  invited  by  the  most  august  queen  of  Sweden,  and 
received  the  most  munificent  presents ;  and,  in  short,  that  in  the  whole 
dispute,  every  circumstance  was  favourable  to  Salmasius  and  hostile  to  me. 
Men  in  general  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  erudition,  the  celebrity 
of  which,  he  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years,  by  many  voluminous 
and  massy  publications,  not  indeed  of  any  practical  utility,  but  relating  to 
the  most  abtruse  discussions,  and  crammed  with  quotations  from  the  most 
illustrious  authors.  Nothing  is  so  apt  as  this  to  excite  the  astonishment  of 
the  literary  vulgar.  Who  1  was,  no  one  in  that  country  had  ever  known  ; 
his  work  had  excited  an  impatient  curiosity,  which  was  increased  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject.  I  had  no  means  of  exciting  a  similar  interest, 
or  a  like  ardour  of  expectation.  Many  indeed  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me 
from  engaging  with  such  a  veteran ;  some  from  envy,  lest  I  should,  at  any 
rate,  gather  some  glory  from  the  conflict  with  so  mighty  an  adversary ; 
others  from  fear,  lest  my  defeat  should  prove  injurious  to  myself,  and  to  the 
cause  which  I  have  undertaken  to  defend.  Salmasius  was  invigorated  and 
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cheered  by  the  specious  plausibility  of  his  subject,  by  the  inveterate  preju 
dices,  or  rather  rooted  superstitions,  of  the  vulgar,  in  favour  of  kingly  power. 
All  these  were  adverse  to  my  undertaking,  and  impediments  to  my  success ; 
and  it  is  the  less  surprising,  that  my  answer,  on  its  first  appearance,  should 
be  less  eagerly  read,  except  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  learn,  who  had 
the  inconsiderate  audacity  to  enter  the  lists  with  Salmasius. 

But  the  work  soon  excited  general  approbation  and  delight ;  the  author 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  blaze  of  truth  ;  and  Salmasius,  who  had  so  lately 
been  towering  on  the  pinnacle  of  distinction,  stripped  of  the  mask  which  he 
had  worn,  soon  dwindled  into  insignificance  and  contempt ;  from  which,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  he  could  never  afterwards  emerge,  or  recover  his  former 
consequence.  But  your  penetrating  mind,  0 !  Serene  queen  of  Sweden, 
soon  detected  his  imposture;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  almost  above  hu 
man,  you  taught  sovereigns  and  the  world  to  prefer  truth  to  the  interested 
clamours  of  faction.  For  though  the  splendour  of  his  erudition,  and  the 
celebrity  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  cause,  had  in 
duced  you  to  honour  him  with  many  marks  of  distinction,  yet,  when  my 
answer  appeared,  which  you  perused  with  singular  equanimity,  you  per 
ceived  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  the  most  palpable  effrontery  and  mis 
representation  ;  that  he  had  betrayed  the  utmost  indiscretion  and  intempe 
rance,  that  he  had  uttered  many  falsehoods,  many  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions.  On  this  account  as  it  is  said,  you  had  him  called  into  your 
presence  ;  but  when  he  was  unable  to  vindicate  himself,  you  were  so  visi 
bly  offended,  that  from  that  time,  you  neither  showed  him  the  same  atten 
tions,  nor  held  his  talents  nor  his  learning  in  the  same  esteem ;  and,  what 
was  entirely  unexpected,  you  manifested  a  disposition  to  favour  his  adver 
sary.  You  denied  that  what  I  had  written  against  tyrants  could  have  any 
reference  to  you  ;  whence,  in  your  own  breast  you  enjoyed  the  sweets,  and 
among  others  the  fame,  of  a  good  conscience.  For,  since  the  whole  tenor 
of  your  conduct  sufficiently  proves,  that  you  are  no  tyrant,  this  unreserved 
expression  of  your  sentiments  makes  it  still  more  clear,  that  you  are  not 
even  conscious  to  yourself  of  being  one.  How  happy  am  I  beyond  my  ut 
most  expectations!  (for  to  the  praise  of  eloquence,  except  as  far  as  eloquence 
consists  in  the  force  of  truth,  I  lay  no  claim,)  that,  when  the  critical  exi 
gences  of  my  country  demanded  that  I  should  undertake  the  arduous  and 
invidious  task  of,  impugning  the  rights  of  kings,  I  should  meet  with  so  il 
lustrious,  so  truly  a  royal  evidence  to  my  integrity,  and  to  this  truth,  that  I 
had  not  written  a  word  against  kings,  but  only  against  tyrants,  the  spots 
and  the  pests  of  royalty!  But  you,  O  Augusta,  possessed  not  only  so  much 
magnanimity,  but  were  so  irradiated  by  the  glorious  beams  of  wisdom  and 
of  virtue,  that  you  not  only  read  with  patience,  with  incredible  impartiality, 
with  a  serene  complacency  of  countenance,  what  might  seem  to  be  levelled 
against  your  rights  and  dignity ;  but  expressed  such  an  opinion  of  the  de 
fender  of  those  rights,  as  may  well  be  considered  an  adjudication  of  the  palm 
of  victory  to  his  opponent.  You,  0  queen !  will  for  ever  be  the  object  of 
my  homage,  my  veneration,  and  my  love  ;  for  it  was  your  greatness  of  soul, 
so  honourable  to  yourself  and  so  auspicious  to  me,  which  served  to  efface 
the  unfavourable  impression  against  me  at  other  courts,  and  to  rescue  me 
from  the  evil  surmises  of  other  sovereigns.  What  a  high  and  favourable 
opinion  must  foreigners  conceive,  and  your  own  subjects  forever  entertain, 
of  your  impartiality  and  justice,  when,  in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  inter 
ested  the  fate  of  sovereigns  and  the  rights  of  your  crown,  they  saw  you  sit 
down  to  the  discussion,  with  as  much  equanimity  and  composure,  as  you 
would  to  determine  a  dispute  between  two  private  individuals.  It  was  not 
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in  vain  that  you  made  such  large  collections  of  books,  and  so  many  monu 
ments  of  learning ;  not  indeed,  that  they  could  contribute  much  to  your  in 
struction,  but  because  they  so  well  teach  your  subjects  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  your  reign,  and  the  rare  excellence  of  your  virtue  and  your  wis 
dom.  For  the  Divinity  himself  seems  to  have  inspired  you  with  a  love  of 
wisdom,  and  a  thirst  for  improvement,  beyond  what  any  books  ever  could 
have  produced.  It  excites  our  astonishment  to  see  a  force  of  intellect  so 
truly  divine,  a  particle  of  celestial  flame  so  resplendently  pure,  in  a  region 
so  remote  ;  of  which  an  atmosphere,  so  darkened  with  clouds,  and  so  chilled 
with  frosts,  could  not  extinguish  the  light,  nor  repress  the  operations.  The 
rocky  and  barren  soil,  which  is  often  as  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  ge 
nius  as  of  plants,  has  not  impeded  the  maturation  of  your  faculties ;  and  that 
country,  so  rich  in  metallic  ore,  which  appears  like  a  cruel  step-mother  to 
others,  seems  to  have  been  a  fostering  parent  to  you ;  and  after  the  most 
strenuous  attempts  to  have  at  last  produced  a  progeny  of  pure  gold.  I 
would  invoke  you,  Christina!  as  the  only  child  of  the  renowned  and  victo 
rious  Adolphus,  if  your  merit  did  not  as  much  eclipse  his,  as  wisdom  excels 
strength,  and  the  arts  of  peace  the  havoc  of  war.  Henceforth,  the  queen 
of  the  south  will  not  be  alone  renowned  in  history ,  for  there  is  a  queen  of 
the  north,  who  would  not  only  be  worthy  to  appear  in  the  court  of  the  wise 
king  of  the  Jews,  or  any  king  of  equal  wisdom  ;  but  to  whose  court  others 
may  from  all  parts  repair,  to  behold  so  fair  a  heroine,  so  bright  a  pattern  of 
all  the  royal  virtues ;  and  to  the  crown  of  whose  praise  this  may  well  be 
added,  that  neither  in  her  conduct  nor  her  appearance,  is  there  any  of  the 
forbidding  reserve,  or  the  ostentatious  parade  of  royalty.  She  herself  seems 
the  least  conscious  of  her  own  attributes  of  sovereignty ;  and  her  thoughts 
are  always  fixed  on  something  greater  and  more  sublime  than  the  glitter  of 
a  crown.  In  this  respect,  her  example  may  well  make  innumerable  kings 
hide  their  diminished  heads.  She  may,  if  such  is  the  fatality  of  the  Swed 
ish  nation,  abdicate  the  sovereignty,  but  she  can  never  lay  aside  the  queen ; 
for  her  reign  has  proved,  that  she  is  fit  to  govern,  not  only  Sweden,  but  the 
world. 

This  tribute  of  praise,  to  so  highly  meritorious  a  queen,  there  is,  I  trust, 
no  one  who  will  not  applaud  ;  and  which  if  others  did  not  pay,  I  could  not 
have  withheld,  without  the  imputation  of  the  most  heinous  ingratitude. 
For,  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  benign  aspects  of  the  planets,  or  to  the  se 
cret  sympathies  and  affinities  of  things,  I  cannot  too  much  extol  my  good 
fortune,  in  having  found,  in  a  region  so  remote,  a  patron  so  impartial  and 
so  kind,  whom  of  all  I  least  expected,  but  of  all  the  most  desired.  But 
now  we  will  return,  from  this  digression,  to  a  quite  different  theme.  You 
say,  that  "  we  were  thrown  into  the  most  furious  commotion  on  hearing  of 
the  royal  defence,  and  that  we  looked  around  for  some  servile  pedagogue, 
who  might  employ  his  venal  pen  in  the  vindication  of  the  parricides." 
This  is  the  mere  effusion  of  your  spite ;  for  you  must  recollect,  that,  when 
the  royalists  were  in  search  of  a  hawker  for  their  lies,  and  a  retailer  of  their 
malice,  they  applied  to  the  grammarian  Salmasius,  who  if  he  were  not  a 
menial,  could  never  resist  a  bribe ;  who  not  only  readily  sold  them  his  pre 
sent  work,  but  his  good  intentions  for  the  future.  And  you  must  remem 
ber,  that  when  Salmasius  was  anxiously  ruminating,  how  he  might  re-estab 
lish  his  ruined  character,  and  obliterate  his  shame,  he  was,  by  a  certain 
retributive  fatality,  directed  to  you,  who  were  then  not  officiating  as  a  min 
ister  at  Geneva,  from  which  place  you  had  been  expelled,  but  as  a  wor 
shipper  of  Priapus,  of  whose  lascivious  rites  you  made  his  house  the  shrine. 
Hence,  nauseating  those  praises,  which  you  had  bestowed  with  so  much 
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extravagance,  and  which  he  had  purchased  with  so  much  disgrace,  his 
friendship  was  converted  into  the  most  inveterate  hostility,  and  he  cursed 
his  panegyrist  even  in  his  dying  hour.  "  They  fixed  upon  one  John  Mil 
ton,  a  great  hero  truly,  to  oppose  Salmasius."  I  did  not  know  that  I  was 
a  hero,  though  you  perchance  may  be  the  progeny  of  some  frail  heroine,  for 
you  are  nothing  but  a  compound  of  iniquity.  When  I  consider  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth,  I  may  indeed  lament,  that  I  alone  was  selected  to 
defend  the  people  of  England,  though  I  could  not  readily  have  endured  an 
associate  in  the  fame.  You  say,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  who  and 
whence  I  am.  The  same  uncertainty  attached  to  Homer  and  Demosthenes. 
Indeed,  I  had  been  early  taught  to  hold  my  tongue  and  to  say  nothing; 
which  Salmasius  never  could ;  and  I  accordingly  buried  those  things  within 
my  breast,  which  if  I  had  pleased  to  disclose,  I  could  then  have  obtained 
as  much  celebrity  ae  I  now  possess.  But  I  was  not  eager  to  hasten  the 
tardy  steps  of  fame  ;  nor  willing  to  appear  in  public  till  a  proper  opportunity 
offered.  For  I  did  not  regard  the  fame  of  any  thing  so  much,  as  the  proper 
time  for  the  execution.  Hence  it  happened,  that  I  had  not  long  been  known 
to  many,  before  Salmasius  begun  to  know  himself.  "  Whether  he  be  a 
man  or  a  worm !"  Truly,  I  would  rather  be  a  worm  in  the  way  that  David 
expresses  it  ("  I  am  a  worm  and  no  man,")  than  that  my  bosom,  like  yours, 
should  be  the  seat  of  a  never-dying  worm.  You  say,  that  "  the  fellow, 
having  been  expelled  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  account  of  his 
atrocities,  had  fled  his  country  in  disgrace  and  travelled  into  Italy."  Hence 
we  may  discern  what  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  veracity  of  those, 
from  whom  you  derived  your  information ;  for  all,  who  know  me,  know, 
that  in  this  place,  both  you  and  they  have  uttered  the  most  abominable  false 
hoods  ;  as  I  shall  soon  make  more  fully  appear.  But,  when  I  was  expelled 
from  Cambridge,  why  should  I  rather  travel  into  Italy,  than  into  France  or 
Holland  ?  where  you,  though  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  so  vile  a 
miscreant,  not  only  enjoy  impunity,  but,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  church, 
pollute  the  pulpit  and  the  altar  by  your  presence.  But  why,  Sir,  into  Italy  ? 
Was  it  that,  like  another  Saturn,  I  might  find  a  hiding-place  in  Latium  ? 
No,  it  was  because  I  well  knew,  and  have  since  experienced,  that  Italy, 
instead  of  being,  as  you  suppose,  the  general  receptacle  of  vice,  was  the 
seat  of  civilization  and  the  hospitable  domicile  of  every  species  of  erudition. 
"  When  he  returned,  he  wrote  his  book  on  divorce."  I  wrote  nothing 
more  than  what  Bucer  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Fagius  on  Deuteronomy, 
and  Erasmus  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was  more  par 
ticularly  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  English,  had  written  before  me, 
for  the  most  useful  purposes  and  with  the  most  disinterested  views.  Why 
what  was  not  reprehensible  in  them,  should  constitute  a  charge  of  criminality 
against  me,  I  cannot  understand ;  though  I  regret  that  I  published  this  work 
in  English  ;  for  then  it  would  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  view  of  those 
common  readers,  who  are  wont  to  be  as  ignorant  of  their  own  blessings,  as 
they  are  insensible  to  others'  sufferings.  But  shall  you,  base  miscreant,  set 
up  a  cry  about  divorce,  who,  having  debauched  Pontia,  under  the  most 
solemn  assurances  of  marriage,  afterwards  divorced  her  in  a  manner  the 
most  unprincipled  and  inhuman  ?  And  yet  this  servant  of  Salmasius  is  said 
to  have  been  an  Englishwoman,  and  a  staunch  royalist ;  so  that  you  seem 
to  have  wooed  her  as  a  piece  of  royalty,  and  to  have  deserted  her  as  the 
image  of  a  republic  (res  publica,)  though  you  were  the  author  of  her  degra 
dation  to  that  state  of  publicity,  and,  after  having  allured  her  from  the  ser 
vice  of  Salmasius,  reduced  her  to  the  condition  of  a  public  prostitute.  In 
this  manner,  devotedly  attached  as  you  are  to  royalty,  you  are  said  to  hav« 
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founded  many  republics  (res  publicas)  in  one  city,  or  to  have  undertaken 
the  management  of  their  concerns,  after  they  have  been  founded  by  others. 
Such  have  been  your  divorces,  or  rather  diversions,  after  which  you  pro 
ceed,  as  a  ruffian,  to  attack  my  character.  You  now  return  to  the  inven 
tion  of  fresh  lies.  "  When  the  conspirators  were  debating  on  the  capital 
punishment  of  the  king,  he  wrote  to  them,  and,  while  they  were  wavering 
and  irresolute,  brought  them  over  to  determine  on  his  death."  But  I  nei 
ther  wrote  to  them,  nor  could  I  have  influenced  the  execution ;  for  they  had 
previously  determined  on  the  measure,  without  consulting  me.  But  I  will 
say  more  on  this  subject  hereafter,  as  also  on  the  publication  of  the  Ico 
noclast. 

The  fellow,  (shall  I  call  him  a  man,  or  only  the  excrement  of  a  man,) 
next  proceeding  from  his  adulteries  with  servant  maids  and  scullions,  to  the 
adulteration  of  the  truth,  endeavoured,  by  artfully  fabricating  a  series  of 
lies,  to  render  me  infamous  abroad.  I  must  therefore  crave  the  indulgence 
of  the  reader,  if  I  have  said  already,  or  shall  say  hereafter,  more  of  myself 
than  I  wish  to  say ;  that,  if  I  cannot  prevent  the  blindness  of  my  eyes,  the 
oblivion  or  the  defamation  of  my  name,  I  may  at  least  rescue  my  life  from 
that  species  of  obscurity,  which  is  the  associate  of  unprincipled  depravity. 
This  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  on  more  accounts  than  one  ;  first,  that 
so  many  good  and  learned  men  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  read 
my  works,  may  not  be  induced  by  this  fellow's  calumnies,  to  alter  the  fa 
vourable  opinion  which  they  have  formed  of  me ;  but  may  be  persuaded 
that  I  am  not  one  who  ever  disgraced  beauty  of  sentiment  by  deformity  of 
conduct,  or  the  maxims  of  a  free-man  by  the  actions  of  a  slave ;  and  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  has,  by  the  grace  of  God,  hitherto  been  unsul 
lied  by  enormity  or  crime. 

Next  that  those  illustrious  worthies,  who  are  the  objects  of  my  praise, 
may  know  that  nothing  could  afflict  me  with  more  shame  than  to  have  any 
vices  of  mine  diminish  the  force  or  lessen  the  value  of  my  panegyric  upon 
them ;  and  lastly,  that  the  people  of  England',  whom  fate,  or  duty,  or  their 
own  virtues,  have  incited  me  to  defend,  may  be  convinced  from  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  my  life,  that  my  defence,  if  it  do  not  redound  to  their  hon 
our,  can  never  be  considered  as  their  disgrace.  I  will  now  mention  who 
and  whence  I  am.  I  was  born  at  London,  of  an  honest  family ;  my  father 
was  distinguished  by  the  undeviating  integrity  of  his  life ;  my  mother  by 
the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held,  and  the  alms  which  she  bestowed.  My 
father  destined  me  from  a  child  to  the  pursuits  of  literature ;  and  my  appe 
tite  for  knowledge  was  so  voracious,  that  from  twelve  years  of  age,  I  hardly 
ever  Itft  my  studies,  or  went  to  bed  before  midnight.  This  primarily  led 
to  my  loss  of  sight.  My  eyes  were  naturally  weak,  and  I  was  subject  to 
frequent  head-aches ;  which,  however,  could  not  chill  the  ardour  of  my 
curiosity,  or  retard  the  progress  of  my  improvement.  My  father  had  me 
daily  instructed  in  the  grammar  school,  and  by  other  masters  at  home.  He 
then,  after  I  had  acquired  a  proficiency  in  various  languages,  and  had  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  philosophy,  sent  me  to  the  University  of  Cam 
bridge.  Here  I  passed  seven  years  in  the  usual  course  of  instruction  and 
Study,  with  the  approbation  of  the  good,  and  without  any  stain  upon  my 
character,  till  I  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  After  this  I  did  not,  as 
this  miscreant  feigns,  run  away  into  Italy,  but  of  my  own  accord  retired  to 
my  father's  house,  whither  I  was  accompanied  by  the  regrets  of  most  of  the 
fellows  of  the  college,  who  showed  me  no  common  marks  of  friendship  and 
esteem. 

On  my  father's  estate,  where  he  had  determined  to  pass  the  remainder 
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of  nis  days,  I  enjoyed  an  interval  of  uninterrupted  leisure,  which  I  entirely 
devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  though  I  occasion 
ally  visited  the  metropolis,  either  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  books,  or  of 
learning  something  new  in  mathematics  or  in  music,  in  which  I,  at  that 
time,  found  a  source  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  In  this  manner  I  spent 
five  years  till  my  mother's  death,  I  then  became  anxious  to  visit  foreign 
parts,  and  particularly  Italy.  My  father  gave  me  his  permission,  and  I  left 
home  with  one  servant.  On  my  departure  the  celebrated  Henry  Wootton, 
who  had  been  King  James's  embassador  at  Venice,  gave  me~a  signal  proof 
of  his  regard,  in  an  elegant  letter  which  he  wrote,  breathing  not  only  the 
warmest  friendship,  but  containing  some  maxims  of'conduct  which  I  found 
very  useful  in  my  travels.  The  noble  Thomas  Scudamore,  King  Charles's 
embassador,  to  whom  I  carried  letters  of  recommendation,  received  me 
most  courteously  at  Paris.  His  lordship  gave  me  a  card  of  introduction  to 
the  learned  Hugo  Grotius,  at  that  time  embassador  from  the  queen  of  Sweden 
to  the  French  court ;  whose  acquaintance  I  anxiously  desired,  and  to  whose 
house  I  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his  lordship's  friends.  A  few  days 
after,  when  I  set  out  for  Italy,  he  gave  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants 
on  my  route,  that  they  might  show  me  any  civilities  in  their  power.  Taking 
ship  at  Nice,  I  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  afterwards  visited  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and 
Florence.  In  the  latter  city,  which  I  have  always  more  particularly  es 
teemed  for  the  elegance  of  its  dialect,  its  genius,  and  its  taste,  I  stopped 
about  two  months ;  when  I  contracted  an  intimacy  with  many  persons  of 
rank  and  learning ;  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  their  literary  parties ;  a 
practice  which  prevails  there,  and  tends  so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  know 
ledge  and  the  preservation  of  friendship.  No  time  will  ever  abolish  the 
agreeable  recollections  which  I  cherish  of  Jacob  Gaddi,  Carolo  Dati,  Fres- 
cobaldo,  Cultellero,  Bonomatthai,  Clementillo,  Francisco,  and  many  others. 
From  Florence  I  went  to  Siena,  thence  to  Rome,  where,  after  I  had  spent 
about  two  months  in  viewing  the  antiquities  of  that  renowned  city,  where 
I  experienced  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  Lucas  Holstein,  and  other 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  I  continued  my  route  to  Naples.  There  I  was 
introduced  by  a  certain  recluse,  with  whom  I  had  travelled  from  Rome,  to 
John  Baptista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  rank 
and  authority,  to  whom  Torquato  Tasso,  the  illustrious  poet,  inscribed  his 
book  on  friendship.  During  my  stay,  he  gave  me  singular  proofs  of  his 
regard  ;  he  himself  conducted  me  round  the  city  and  to  the  palace  of  the 
viceroy  ;  and  more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  lodgings.  On  my  de 
parture  he  gravely  apologized  for  not  having  shown  me  more  civility,  which 
he  said  he  had  been  restrained  from  doing,  because  I  had  spoken  with  so 
little  reserve  on  matters  of  religion. 

When  I  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  melan 
choly  intelligence  which  I  received,  of  the  civil  commotions  in  England, 
made  me  alter  my  purpose  ;  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  travelling  for  amuse 
ment  abroad,  while  my  fellow-citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home. — 
While  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some  merchants  informed  me  that 
the  English  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against  me  if  I  returned  to  Rome, 
because  I  had  spoken  too  freely  on  religion  ;  for  it  was  a  rule  which  I  laid 
down  to  myself  in  those  places,  never  to  be  the  first  to  begin  any  conversa 
tion  on  religion ;  but  if  any  questions  were  put  to  me  concerning  my  faith, 
to  declare  it  without  any  reserve  or  fear.  I  nevertheless  returned  to  Rome. 
I  took  no  steps  to  conceal  either  my  person  or  my  character ;  and  for  about 
the  space  of  two  months,  I  again  openly  defended,  as  I  had  done  before,  the 
reformed  religion  in  the  very  metropolis  of  popery.  By  the  favour  of  God,  * 
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got  safe  back  to  Florence,  where  I  was  received  with  as  much  affection  as  if 
I  had  returned  to  my  native  country.  There  I  stopped  as  many  months  as  I 
had  done  before,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion  for  a  few  days  to  Lucca  ; 
and  crossing  the  Apennines,  passed  through  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  Venice. 
After  I  had  spent  a  month  in  surveying  the  curiosities  of  this  city,  and  had 
put  on  board  a  ship  the  books  which  I  had  collected  in  Italy,  I  proceeded 
through  Verona  and  Milan,  and  along  the  Leman  lake  to  Geneva.  The 
mention  of  this  city  brings  to  my  recollection  the  slandering  More,  and 
makes  me  again  call  the  Deity  to  witness,  that  in  all  those  places,  in  which 
vice  meets  with  so  little  discouragement,  and  is  practised  with  so  little 
shame,  I  never  once  deviated  from  the  paths  of  integrity  and  virtue,  and 
perpetually  reflected  that,  though  my  conduct  might  escape  the  notice  of 
men,  it  could  not  elude  the  inspection  of  God. 

At  Geneva  I  held  daily  conferences  with  John  Deodati,  the  learned  pro 
fessor  of  Theology.  Then  pursuing  my  former  route  through  France,  I  re 
turned  to  my  native  country,  after  an  absence  of  one  year  and  about  three 
months ;  at  the  time  when  Charles,  having  broken  the  peace,  was  renewing 
what  is  called  the  episcopal  war  with  the  Scots  ;  in  which  the  royalists  be 
ing  routed  in  the  first  encounter,  and  the  English  being  universally  and 
justly  disaffected,  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  at  last  obliged  him  to  convene 
a  parliament.  As  soun  as  I  was  able,  I  hired  a  spacious  house  in  the  city 
for  myself  and  my  books  ;  where  I  again  with  rapture^  renewed  my  literary 
pursuits,  and  where  I  calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the  contest,  which  I 
trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Providence,  and  to  the  courage  of  the  people. 
The  vigor  of  the  parliament  had  begun  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  bishops. 
As  long  as  the  liberty  of  speech  was  no  longer  subject  to  control,  all  mouths 
began  to  be  opened  against  the  bishops ;  some  complained  of  the  vices  of 
the  individuals,  others  of  those  of  tfye  order.  They  said  that  it  was  unjust 
that  they  alone  should  differ  from  the  model  of  other  reformed  churches ; 
that  the  government  of  the  church  should  be  according  to  the  pattern  of 
other  churches,  and  particularly  the  word  of  God.  This  awakened  all  my 
attention  and  my  zeal — I  saw  that  a  way  was  opening  for  the  establishment 
of  real  liberty ;  that  the  foundation  was  laying  for  the  deliverance  of  man 
from  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  superstition  ;  that  the  principles  of  religion, 
which  were  the  first  objects  of  our  care,  would  exert  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  manners  and  constitution  of  the  republic  ;  and  as  I  had  from  my  youth 
studied  the  distinctions  between  religious  and  civil  rights,  I  perceived  that 
if  I  ever  wished  to  be  of  use,  I  ought  at  least  not  to  be  wanting  to  my 
country,  to  the  church,  and  to  so  many  of  my  fellow  Christians,  in  a  crisis 
of  so  much  danger ;  I  therefore  determined  to  relinquish  the  other  pursuits 
in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  force  of  my  talents  and 
my  industry  to  this  one  important  object.  I  accordingly  wrote  two  books  to 
a  friend  concerning  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  England.  Afterwards, 
when  two  bishops  of  superior  distinction  vindicated  their  privileges  against 
some  principal  ministers,  I  thought  that  on  those  topics,  to  the  consideration 
of  which  I  was  led  solely  by  my  love  of  truth,  and  my  reverence  for  Chris 
tianity,  I  should  not  probably  write  worse  than  those,  who  were  contending 
only  for  their  own  emoluments  and  usurpations.  I  therefore  answered  the 
one  in  two  books,  of  which  the  first  is  inscribed,  Concerning  Prelatical 
Episcopacy,  and  the  other  Concerning  the  Mode  of  Ecclesiastical  Govern 
ment  ;  and  I  replied  to  the  other  in  some  Animadversions,  arid  soon  after  in 
an  Apology.  On  this  occasion  it  was  supposed  that  I  brought  a  timely 
succour  to  the  ministers,  who  were  hardly  a  match  for  the  eloquence  of 
their  opponents ;  and  from  that  time  I  was  actively  employed  in  refuting 
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any  answers  that  appeared.  When  the  bishops  could  no  longer  resist  the 
multitude  of  their  assailants,  I  had  leisure  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  other  sub 
jects  ;  to  the  promotion  of  real  and  substantial  liberty  ;  which  is  rather  to 
be  sought  from  within  than  from  without;  and  whose  existence  depends, 
not  so  much  on  the  terror  of  the  sword,  as  on  sobriety  of  conduct  and  in 
tegrity  of  life. 

When,  therefore,  I  perceived  that  there  were  three  species  of  liberty 
which  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  social  life ;  religious,  domestic,  and 
civil ;  and  as  I  had  already  written  concerning  the  first,  and  the  magistrates 
were  strenuously  active  in  obtaining  the  third,  I  determined  to  turn  my  at 
tention  to  the  second,  or  the  domestic  species.  As  this  seemed  to  involve 
three  material  questions,  the  conditions  of  the  conjugal  tie,  the  education 
of  the  children,  and  the  free  publication  of  the  thoughts,  I  made  them  ob 
jects  of  distinct  consideration.  I  explained  my  sentiments,  not  only  con 
cerning  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage,  but  the  dissolution,  if  circum 
stances  rendered  it  necessary ;  and  I  drew  my  arguments  from  the  divine 
law,  which  Christ  did  not  abolish,  or  publish  another  more  grievous  than 
that  of  Moses.  I  stated  my  own  opinions,  and  those  of  others,  concerning 
the  exclusive  exception  of  fornication,  which  our  illustrious  Selden  has 
since,  in  his  Hebrew  Wife,  more  copiously  discussed  ;  for  he  in  vain  makes 
a  vaunt  of  liberty  in  the  senate  or  in  the  forum,  who  languishes  under  the 
vilest  servitude,  to  an  inferior  at  home.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  I  pub 
lished  some  books  which  were  more  particularly  necessary  at  that  time 
when  man  and  wife  were  often  the  most  inveterate  foes,  when  the  man  often 
staid  to  take  care  of  his  children  at  home,  while  the  mother  of  the  family 
was  seen  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  threatening  death  and  destruction  to 
her  husband.  I  then  discussed  the  principles  of  education  in  a  summary 
manner,  but  sufficiently  copious  for  those  who  attend  seriously  to  the  sub 
ject  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  necessary  to  principle  the  minds  of 
men  in  virtue,  the  only  genuine  source  of  political  and  individual  liberty, 
the  only  true  safeguard  of  states,  the  bulwark  of  their  prosperity  and  renown. 
Lastly,  I  wrote  my  Areopagitica,  in  order  to  deliver  the  press  from  the  re 
straints  with  which  it  was  encumbered ;  that  the  power  of  determining  what 
was  true  and  what  was  false,  what  ought  to  be  published  and  what  to  be 
suppressed,  might  no  longer  be  entrusted  to  a  few  illiterate  and  illiberal  in 
dividuals,  who  refused  their  sanction  to  any  work,  which  contained  views 
or  sentiments  at  all  above  the  level  of  the  vulgar  superstition. 

On  the  last  species  of  civil  liberty,  I  said  nothing ;  because  I  saw  that 
sufficient  attention  was  paid  to  it  by  the  magistrates ;  nor  did  I  write  any 
thing  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  till  the  king,  voted  an  enemy  by  the 
parliament,  and  vanquished  in  the  field,  was  summoned  before  the  tribunal 
which  condemned  him  to  lose  his  head.  But  when,  at  length,  some  pres- 
byterian  ministers,  who  had  formerly  been  the  most  bitter  enemies  to 
Charles,  became  jealous  of  the  growth  of  the  Independents,  and  of  their 
ascendancy  in  the  parliament,  most  tumultuously  clamoured  against  the  sen 
tence,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  execution,  though  they 
were  not  angry,  so  much  on  account  of  the  act  itself,  as  because  it  was  not 
the  act  of  their  party ;  and  when  they  dared  to  affirm,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  protestants,  and  of  all  the  reformed  churches,  was  abhorrent  to  such  an 
atrocious  proceeding  against  kings  ;  I  thought,  that  it  became  me  to  oppose 
such  a  glaring  falsehood  ;  and  accordingly,  without  any  immediate  or  per 
sonal  application  to  Charles,  I  showed,  in  an  abstract  consideration  of  the 
question,  what  might  lawfully  be  done  against  tyrants ;  and  in  support  of 
what  I  advanced,  produced  the  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  divines^ 
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while  I  vehemently  inveighed  against  the  egregious  ignorance  or  effrontery 
of  men,  who  professed  better  things,  and  from  whom  better  things  might 
have  been  expected.  That  book  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  after  the 
death  of  Charles,  and  was  written  rather  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  peo 
ple  to  the  event,  than  to  discuss  the  legitimacy  of  that  particular  sentence 
which  concerned  the  magistrates,  and  which  was  already  executed. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  my  private  studies,  which  I  gratuitously  presented 
to  the  church  and  to  the  state ;  and  for  which  I  was  recompensed  by  no 
thing  but  impunity ;  though  the  actions  themselves  procured  me  peace  of 
conscience,  and  the  approbation  of  the  good ;  while  I  exercised  that  free 
dom  of  discussion  wrhich  I  loved.  Others,  without  labour  or  desert,  got 
possession  of  honours  and  emoluments  ;  but  no  one  ever  knew  me,  either 
soliciting  any  thing  myself,  or  through  the  medium  of  my  friends ;  ever  be 
held  me  in  a  supplicating  posture  at  the  doors  of  the  senate,  or  the  levees 
of  the  great.  I  usually  kept  myself  secluded  at  home,  where  my  own  pro 
perty,  part  of  which  had  been  withheld  during  the  civil  commotions,  and 
part  of  which  had  been  absorbed  in  the  oppressive  contributions  which  I 
had  to  sustain,  afforded  me  a  scanty  subsistence.  When  I  was  released 
from  these  engagements,  and  thought  that  I  was  about  to  enjoy  an  interval 
of  uninterrupted  ease,  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  a  continued  history  of  my 
country,  from  the  earhest  times  to  the  present  period.  I  had  already  finishea 
four  books,  when  after  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establish 
ment  of  a  republic,  I  was  surprised  by  an  invitation  from  the  council  of 
state,  who  desired  my  services  in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs.  A  book  ap 
peared  soon  after,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  king,  and  contained  the  most 
invidious  charges  against  the  parliament.  I  was  ordered  to  answer  it ;  and 
opposed  the  Iconoclast  to  his  Icon.  I  did  not  insult  over  fallen  majesty  as 
is  pretended  ;  I  only  preferred  Queen  Truth  to  King  Charles.  The  charge 
of  insult,  which  I  saw  that  the  malevolent  would  urge,  I  was  at  some  pains 
to  remove  in  the  beginning  of  the  work ;  and  as  often  as  possible  in  other 
places.  Salmasius  then  appeared,  to  whom  they  were  not,  as  More  says, 
long  in  looking  about  for  an  opponent,  but  immediately  appointed  me,  who 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  present  in  the  council.  I  have  thus,  Sir,  given 
some  account  of  myself,  in  order  to  stop  your  mouth,  and  to  remove  any 
prejudices  which  your  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  might  cause  even 
good  men  to  enteVtain  against  me.  I  tell  thee  then,  thou  mass  of  corrup 
tion,  to  hold  thy  peace ;  for  the  more  you  malign,  the  more  you  will  com 
pel  me  to  confute  ;  which  will  only  serve  to  render  your  iniquity  more  gla 
ring,  and  my  integrity  more  manifest.  I  had  reproved  Salmasius,  because 
he  was  a  foreigner,  for  meddling  with  our  affairs;  but  you  exclaim  "  that 
the  defence  intimately  concerns  those  who  are  not  English."  Why  ?  you 
say,  that  "  the  English  may  be  supposed  to  be  governed  more  by  the  spirit 
of  party  ;  but  that  the  French  will  naturally  pay  more  attention  to  the  mea 
sures  than  the  men."  To  which  I  retort,  as  before,  that  no  remote  foreigner, 
as  you  are,  would  have  interfered  in  the  distractions  of  our  country,  if  he 
were  not  influenced  by  the  most  sinister  considerations. 

I  have  already  proved,  that  Salmasius  was  bribed ;  it  is  evident  that  you 
obtained  the  professional  chair  through  the  interest  of  Salmasius,  and  the 
Orange  faction ;  and  what  is  wrorse,  you  were  debauching  Pontia,  at  the 
same  moment  that  you  were  defaming  the  parliament. 

But  the  reason  which  you  assign,  why  foreigners  are  the  best  judges  in 
this  business,  is  quite  ridiculous ;  for  if  the  English  are  carried  away  by 
party  zeal,  you,  who  make  them  your  only  guides,  must  certainly  be  infected 
by  their  antipathies.  And  if  the  English  deserve  no  credit  in  their  own 
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cause,  you  must  deserve  much  less,  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
our  affairs,  except  what  you  derive  from  them,  who,  according  to  your  own 
confession,  ought  not  to  be  believed.  Here  again  you  launch  out  into  the 
praises  of  the  great  Salmasius.  Great  he  certainly  was,  whom  you  em 
ployed  as  a  sort  of  pimp,  to  procure  his  servant  girl.  You  praise  him  nev 
ertheless:  but  he  saw  reason  to  curse  you  before  his  death,  and  a  thousand 
times  blamed  himself  for  not  giving  more  credit  to  the  account  of  your  atro 
cities,  which  he  had  received  from  Spanheim,  a  venerable  divine.  You  are 
now  worked  into  a  fury,  and  assert,  that  Salmasius  had  long  lost  the  use  of 
his  reason.  You  demand  the  first  post  in  clamour  and  in  rage,  an^  yet  as 
sign  the  precedence  in  obloquy  and  abuse  to  Salmasius  ;  "  not  because  he 
is  violent  in  his  language,  but  because  he  is  Salmasius."  0  trifler!  you, 
I  suppose,  learned  this  casuistry  when  you  courted  Pontia.  Hence  your 
clamour  is  taught  to  quibble  and  to  whine  ;  hence,  foaming  with  menace, 
"  you  shall  experience  at  last,"  you  say,  "  0  base  brutes,  what  my  pen  can 
do."  Shall  we  dread  you,  0  libidinous  adulterer,  or  your  pen,  which  is  an 
object  of  dread  only  to  cooks  and  chambermaids?  For  if  any  one  should 
hold  up  only  his  finger  when  he  detects  you  in  your  criminal  amours,  you 
would  think  it  well  if  you  escaped  without  your  back  being  broken,  or  your 
body  dismembered.  "  I  am  not  so  foolish,"  you  say,  "  as  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  a  work,  that  was  begun  by  Salmasius,"  but  such  a  work,  if 
he  had  not  been  void  of  understanding,  he  would  never  have  attempted  ; 
you  therefore  seem  jocosely  to  give  the  preference  to  Salmasius  over  your 
self  in  want  of  brains. 

But  you  say,  that  "  it  is  your  province  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  hea 
ven  on  the  murderers  of  the  king ;"  which  may  be  done  by  persons  with 
out  any  great  share  of  erudition.  Cry,  shout,  and  brawl ;  continue  to  act 
the  hypocrite,  mouth  religion,  and  practise  lust.  This  God  of  vengeance 
whom  you  implore,  will,  believe  me,  one  day  arise  in  wrath,  when  he  will 
begin  with  exterminating  you,  who  are  the  servant  of  the  devil,  and  the 
disgrace  and  pest  of  the  reformed  religion.  To  many,  who  blame  the  bit 
ter  invectives  of  Salmasius,  you  reply,  that  "  this  was  the  right  way  to  deal 
with  parricides,  and  such  monsters  of  deformity."  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  thus  teaching  me  in  what  manner  yourself  and  your  associate  friends 
ought  to  be  treated  ;  and  for  furnishing  me  with  so  fair  a  pretext  for  severity. 
Now  since  you  have  no  argument  to  produce,  and  the  rights  of  kings,  with 
whatever  show  of  argument,  had  been  already  defended  by  Salmasius,  your 
contumely  and  your  rage  evaporate  in  some  miserable  tales,  some  of  which 
you  have  new-modelled  from  Salmasius,  and  interpolated  others  from  that 
most  confutable  "  confutation"  of  some  anonymous  scribbler  who  deserted 
not  only  his  country  but  his  name  ;  and  to  the  principal  points  of  which,  as 
I  have  already  replied  in  my  Iconoclast  and  my  answers  to  Salmasius,  no 
further  reply  can  be  necessary.  Shall  I  always  be  compelled  to  go  the  same 
round,  and  answer  every  tautology  of  slanderous  abuse  ?  I  will  not  do  it; 
nor  will  I  so  misemploy  my  labour  or  my  time.  If  any  one  think  that  his 
prostituted  cries,  his  venal  lamentations  and  frivolous  declamation,  deserve 
any  credit,  he  is  welcome  for  me  to  think  so ;  for  I  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  such  precipitate  credulity.  But  I  will  just  touch  on  a  few  of  his  points 
of  attack,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  and  give  some  insight 
.nto  the  character  of  the  man  and  of  the  work.  After  having  babbled  u 
good  deal  of  his  exotic  ignorance  about  the  incorporation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Peers  in  one  assembly,  (a  measure  which  no 
one  in  his  senses  would  disapprove,)  he  says,  that  "  this  equality,  introduced 
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into  the  state,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  same  into  the 
church  •  for  episcopacy  still  remained,  and  if  this  be  not  downright  anabap- 
tism  I  don't  know  what  is."  Who  would  have  expected  this  from  a  Gallic 
minister  and  divine  ?  I  should  hardly  think  that  he  knew  what  baptism  is, 
who  did  not  know  what  anabaptism  is,  if  this  were  not.  But  if  we  will  call 
things  by  their  proper  names,  equality  in  the  state  is  not  anabaptism,  but 
democracy,  a  far  more  ancient  thing ;  and  equality  in  the  church  is  the  prac 
tice  of  the  apostles.  But  "  episcopacy  still  remained."  We  confess  that 
it  did  ;  and  Geneva  still  remained,  though  that  city  had  consulted  the  in 
terests  of  religion,  in  expelling  both  her  bishop  and  her  lawful  chief;  and 
why  should  we  be  condemned  for  what  they  are  approved  ?  But  you  wish, 
Sir,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Genevese,  by  whom  it  is  uncertain  whether 
you  were  dismissed  with  ignominy,  or  openly  excommunicated  on  account 
of  your  impieties.  It  is  clear  that  you,  with  your  friend  Salmasius,  aposta 
tized  from  this  evangelical  form  of  church-government,  and  took  refuge 
among  the  episcopalians.  "  Then,"  you  say,  "  the  republic  passed  into 
the  hands  of  our  levelling  crew,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  same  spirit 
prevailed  at  that  time,  which  in  the  eighth  year  had  perpetrated  the  impi 
ous  murder  of  the  king.  Therefore  the  same  spirit,  as  it  seems,  constituted 
your  ministers,  and  perpetrated  the  parricide."  Go  on,  as  you  have  begun, 
to  eructate  the  rage  of  your  apostacy.  You  say  that  "  there  were  not  more 
than  three  petitions  which  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  king."  This 
is  notoriously  false.  Those  who  have  written  an  account  .of  these  transac 
tions,  mention  not  only  three  petitions  of  the  kind,  but  many  from  different 
counties  and  from  the  armies  in  the  course  of  one  month  ;  and  three  were 
presented  in  one  day.  You  know  how  deliberately  the  matter  was  dis 
cussed  in  the  senate,  and  that  the  people,  suspecting  them  of  too  much 
lenity,  resorted  to  petitioning,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  delays.  How 
many  thousands  were  there  oi  the  same  opinion,  who  considered  it  to  be 
either  officious  or  superfluous  to  instigate  the  determination  of  the  senate  ?  I 
was  one  of  these,  though  I  made  no  secret  of  my  sentiments.  But  suppose 
that  the  high  rank  of  the  accused  had  awed  every  tongue  into  silence, 
ought  the  parliament  to  have  abstained  from  a  decision,  or  have  awaited  the 
assent  of  the  people,  on  which  depended  the  issue  of  such  momentous  de 
liberations  ?  For  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation  was  appointed  by  the 
people  to  curb  the  despotism  of  the  king :  and  if  on  his  capture,  after  the 
savage  war  which  he  had  made,  th6y  had  referred  the  question  of  his 
punishment  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  and  if  they  had  acquitted  him, 
what  would  those^  who  had  so  courageously  restored  our  liberties,  seem  to 
have  done,  but  to  have  furnished  the  king  with  the  means  of  effecting  their 
own  destruction  ?  Or  if,  after  having  been  invested  with  full  power  to  act 
as  they  thought  best  on  the  most  momentous  points,  they  should  be  com 
pelled  to  refer  to  the  multitude  a  question  which  far  exceeded  their  capa 
city,  and  which  they,  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  had  previously  referred 
to  the  determination  of  the  senate,  where  could  this  alternation  of  references 
and  appeals  have  stopped  ?  Where  could  we  have  found  a  place  of  rest  in 
this  turbulent  eddy  ?  How  could  we  have  procured  any  stability  amid  so 
much  inconstancy,  any  security  amid  so  much  distraction  ?  What  if  they 
had  demanded  the  restoration  of  Charles  to  the  crown  ?  And  such  was  the 
drift  of  some  menaces,  rather  than  petitions,  which  were  presented  by  a  few 
seditious  persons,  whose  hatred  one  while,  and  whose  compassion  another, 
was  wont  to  be  equally  senseless  and  malicious.  Were  we  to  make  any 
account  of  these  ?  "  Who,"  as  you  say,  "  in  order  to  set  on  foot  a  confer- 
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ence  with  the  king,  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  doors  of  the 
parliament-house,  where  many  of  them  were  put  to  death  by  the  soldiery, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  senators." 

Some  inhabitants  of  Surry,  either  incited  by  the  malicious  suggestions  of 
others,  or  by  their  own  disorderly  inclinations,  paraded  the  city  with  a  pe 
tition,  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  intoxication.  They  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
assail  the  doors  of  the  house ;  they  beat  off  the  guard,  and,  without  the 
smallest  provocation,  killed  one  man  who  was  stationed  at  the  door.  Hence 
they  were  deservedly  driven  by  violence  ;  and  two  or  three  of  their  number 
were  slain,  breathing  the  fumes  of  intemperance  more  than  the  love  of 
liberty.  You  every  where  concede,  that  "  the  Independents  were  supe 
rior,  not  in  numbers,  but  in  discipline  and  in  courage."  Hence  I  contend 
that  they  well  deserved  the  superiority  which  they  acquired ;  for  nothing  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  or  more  for  the  interest  of  mankind, 
than  that  the  less  should  yield  to  the  greater,  not  in  numbers,  but  in  wisdom 
and  in  virtue.  Those  who  excel  in  prudence,  in  experience,  in  industry 
and  courage,  however  few  they  may  be,  will  in  my  opinion  finally  consti 
tute  the  majority,  and  every  where  have  the  ascendant.  You  intersperse 
many  remarks  on  Cromwell,  which  I  shall  examine  below ;  the  rest  I  have 
replied  to  in  my  answer  to  Salmasius.  Nor  do  you  omit  to  mention  the 
trial  of  the  king,  though  your  great  rheforician  had  made  that  the  theme  of 
his  miserable  declamation.  You  say  that  the  peers,  that  is,  in  a  great  mea 
sure  the  pageants  and  courtiers  of  the  king,  were  averse  to  the  trial.  I 
have  shown  in  the  other  work  the  futility  of  this  remark.  "  Then  that  the 
judges  were  erased,  because  they  had  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a  king 
of  England  could  not,  by  the  law  of  England,  be  put  upon  his  trial."  I 
know  not  what  they  then  answered  ;  I  only  know  what  they  approve  and 
vindicate.  It  is  no  uncommon,  though  a  disreputable  thing,  for  judges  to 
be  swayed  by  fear.  "  An  obscure  and  insolent  scoundrel  was  accordingly 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  base  and  iniquitous  commission."  It  is  not  sur 
prising  that  you,  who  are  contaminated  by  so  many  vices  and  crimes,  who 
are  a  compound  of  whatever  is  most  impure  and  vile,  whose  conscience  has 
become  a  sort  of  fungus  utterly  devoid  of  sensibility,  who  are  so  notorious 
for  atheism,  for  sacrilege  and  cruelty,  should  dare  to  vent  your  calumnies 
on  the  most  worthy  and  illustrious  names.  But,  though  your  abuse  is  the 
highest  praise,  yet  I  will  never  seem  to  abandon  the  excellent  personage, 
the  friend  whom  I  most  revere,  to  the  torrent  of  your  defamation.  I  will 
vindicate  him  from  the  unprincipled  and  intemperate  obloquy  of  the  fugi 
tives  and  the  Mores,  which  he  would  never  have  incurred,  if  he  had  not 
shown  so  much  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  John  Bradshaw 
(a  name,  which  will  be  repeated  with  applause  wherever  liberty  is  cherished 
or  is  known)  was  sprung  from  a  noble  family.  All  his  early  life  he  sedu 
lously  employed  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country ; 
he  then  practised  with  singular  success  and  reputation  at  the  bar;  he 
showed  himself  an  intrepid  and  unwearied  advocate  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people:  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  most  momentous, affairs  of  the  state, 
and  occasionally  discharged  the  functions  of  a  judge  with  the  most  inviola 
ble  integrity.  At  last  when  he  was  intreated  by  the  parliament  to  preside 
in  the  trial  of  the  king,  he  did  not  refuse  the  dangerous  office.  To  a  pro 
found  knowledge  of  the  law,  he  added  the  most  comprehensive  views,  the 
most  generous  sentiments,  manners  the  most  obliging  and  the  most  pure. 
Hence  he  discharged  that  office  with  a  propriety  almost  without  a  parallel ; 
he  inspired  both  respect  and  awe ;  and,  though  menaced  by  the  daggers  of 
so  many  assassins,  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  consistency  and 
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gravity,  with  so  much  presence  of  mind  and  so  much  dignity  of  demeanour, 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  purposely  destined  by  Providence  for  that  part 
which  he  so  nobly  acted  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  And  his  glory  is  as 
much  exalted  above  that  of  all  other  tyrannicides,  as  it  is  both  more  humane, 
more  just,  and  more  strikingly  grand,  judicially  to  condemn  a  tyrant,  than 
to  put  him  to  death  without  a  trial.  In  other  respects,  there  was  no  for 
bidding  austerity,  no  moroseness  in  his  manner ;  he  was  courteous  and  be 
nign  ;  but  the  great  character,  which  he  then  sustained,  he  with  perfect 
consistency  still  sustains,  so  that  you  would  suppose  that,  not  only  then,  but 
in  every  future  period  of  his  life,  he  was  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  king. 
In  the  public  business  his  activity  is  unwearied ;  and  he  alone  is  equal  to  a 
host.  At  home  his  hospitality  is  as  splendid  as  his  fortune  will  permit ;  in 
his  friendships  there  is  the  most  inflexible  fidelity ;  and  no  one  more  readily 
discerns  merit,  or  more  liberally  rewards  it,  Men  of  piety  and  learning, 
ingenious  persons  in.all  professions,  those  who  have  been  distinguished  by 
their  courage  or  their  misfortunes,  are  free  to  participate  his  bounty ;  and 
if  they^want  not  his  bounty,  they  are  sure  to  share  his  friendship  and  es 
teem.  He  never  ceases  to  extol  the  merits  of  others,  or  to  conceal  his  own ; 
and  no  one  was  ever  more  ready  to  accept  the  excuses,  or  to  pardon  the 
hostility,  of  his  political  opponents.  If  he  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed,  to  solicit  the  favour  or  deprecate  the  resentment  of  the 
powerful,  to  reprove  the  public  ingratitude  towards  any  particular  indivi 
dual,  his  address  and  his  perseverance  are  beyond  all  praise.  On  such  oc 
casions  no  one  could  desire  a  patron  or  a  friend  more  able,  more  zealous, 
or  more  eloquent.  No  menace  could  divert  him  from  his  purpose  ;  no  in 
timidation  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  promise  of  emolument  or  promotion  on 
the  other,  could  alter  the  serenity  of  his  countenance,  or  shake  the  firmness 
of  his  soul.  By  these  virtues,  which  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and  com 
manded  the  respect  even  of  his  enemies,  he,  Sir,  has  acquired  a  name, 
which,  while  you  and  such  as  you  are  mouldering  in  oblivion,  will  flourish 
in  every  age  and  in  every  country  in  the  world.  But  I  must  proceed  ;  the 
king  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head.  "  Against  this  atrocity  almost  all 
the  pulpits  in  London  thundered  out  their  censures."  We  are  not  to  be 
so  easily  scared  by  that  thunder  upon  wood.  We  remember  the  fate  of 
Salmoneous,  and  trust  that  these  persons  will  one  day  see  cause  to  repent 
of  their  fulminating  temerity.  These  were  the  very  persons,  who  so  lately, 
and  with  such  vehemence,  fulminated  their  censures  against  pluralists  and 
non-residents.  But  some  of  these  persons  having  grasped  three,  and  others 
four,  of  the  livings,  from  which  they  had  fulminated  the  episcopal  clergy, 
they  hence  became  non-residents  themselves,  guilty  of  the  very  sin  against 
which  they  had  inveighed,  and  the  victims  of  their  own  fulminating  rage. 
Nor  have  they  any  longer  a  spark  of  shame ;  they  are  now  grown  zealous 
abettors  of  the  divine  right  of  tythes;  and  truly  as  their  thirst  for  tythes  is 
so  insatiable,  they  should  be  quite  gorged  with  the  commodity,  and  or 
dered  to  have,  not  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  They  were  the  first  to  counsel  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  king ;  but  when  the  king  was  made  prisoner,  after  having  been 
convicted,  according  to  their  own  repeated  declarations,  as  the  author  of 
so  much  misery  and  bloodshed,  they  affected  to  compassionate  his  situation. 
Thus,  in  their  pulpits,  as  in  an  auction  room,  they  retail  what  wares  arid 
trumpery  they  please  to  the  people;  and  what  is  worse,  they  reclaim  what 
they  have  already  sold.  But  "  the  Scots  demanded  that  the  king  should  be 
restored  to  them,  and  mention  the  promises  of  the  parliament,  when  they 
delivered  up  the  king  to  the  English."  But  I  can  prove,  from  the  confes- 
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sion  of  the  Scots  themselves,  that  no  such  promise  was  given  when  the 
king  was  delivered  up  ;  and  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  for  the  English 
to  have  entered  into  any  such  stipulations  with  the  Scotch  troops,  who  were 
mercenaries  in  their  pay.  Why  ?  Because  the  answer  of  the  parliament 
to  the  representations  of  the  Scotch,  which  was  published  on  the  fifteenth 
of  March,  clearly  denies,  that  any  assurances  whatever  were  given  respect 
ing  the  treatment  of  the  king ;  for  they  would  have  disdained  to  have  sub 
mitted  to  such  limitations  of  their  right.  But  "  they  demanded  that  the  king 
should  be  restored  to  them."  These  tender-hearted  persons,  I  suppose, 
were  melted  with  compassion,  and  could  no  longer  endure  the  regrets  of 
royalty ;  though  on  several  occasions,  in  which  the  subject  had  been  dis 
cussed  in  parliament,  they  had  unanimously  agreed  that  the  king  might  be 
deprived  of  his  crown  for  three  principal  reasons ;  the  despotism  of  his  go 
vernment,  his  alienation  of  the  royal  domains,  and  the  desertion  of  his  sub 
jects.  In  the  parliament,  which  was  held  at  Perth,  it  was  asked,  Is  the 
king,  wrho  is  evidently  an  enemy  to  the  saints,  to  be  excommunicated  from 
the  society  of  the  faithful  ?  But  before  they  could  come  to  any  decision  on 
this  question,  Montrose  advanced  with  his  troops  and  dispersed  the  con 
vention.  The  same  persons,  in  their  answer  to  General  Cromwell,  1650, 
confess  that  he  was  justly  punished,  but  that  there  was  an  informality  in  the 
proceedings,  because  they  had  no  share  in  the  commission  which  con 
demned  him.  This  transaction,  therefore,  which  was  so  atrocious,  without 
their  participation,  would  have  been  highly  patriotic  with  it ;  as  if  the  dis 
tinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  depend  on  their  arbi 
trary  disposition,  or  their  capricious  inclinations.  If  the  king  had  been 
restored  to  them,  would  he  have  experienced  greater  clemency  and  mode 
ration  ?  But  "  the  Scotch  Delegates  had  first  brought  this  answer  from  the 
English  Parliament,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  alter  the  form  of  the  Eng 
lish  Government ;  though  they  afterwards  answered  that  they  had  changed 
their  former  determination,  and  would  adopt  such  measures  as  the  public 
interest  seemed  to  require :"  and  this  answer  was  discreet  and  wise.  What 
do  you  infer  from  hence  ?  "  This  change  of  sentiment,"  you  say,  "  was 
contrary  to  every  engagement,  to  every  stipulation,  and  to  common  sense." 
To  such  common  sense  as  yours  it  may  be  adverse,  who  do  not  know  tlie 
difference  between  a  gratuitous  promise'  and  a  solemn  and  positive  engage 
ment.  The  English  freely  state  to  the  Scots,  what  they  were  under  no  ob 
ligation  to  do,  the  sentiments  which  they  then  entertained  respecting  the 
future  form  of  their  government ;  but  the  safety  of  the  state  soon  persuaded 
them  to  embrace  a  different  policy,  if  they  would  not  violate  the  solemn 
assurances  which  they  had  given  to  the  people.  And  which,  do  you  think, 
was  most  binding  on  their  consciences  ;  their  gratuitous  reply  to  the  Scotch 
Delegates,  concerning  the  future  form  of  their  constitution,  or  the  necessary 
oath  which  they  had  taken,  the  solemn  engagement  into  which  they  had 
entered  with  the  people,  to  establish  the  liberties  of  their  country  ?  But 
that  a  parliament  or  a  senate  may  alter  their  resolutions  according  to  cir 
cumstances,  as  you  deem  whatever  I  assert  to  be  mere  anabaptistical  ex 
travagance,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you  from  the  authority  of  Cicero  in 
his  oration  for  Plancius.  "  We  should  all  stand,  as  it  were,  in  some  cir 
cular  section  of  the  commonwealth ;  in  which  since  it  is  liable  to  a  rotatory 
motion,  we  should  choose  that  position  to  which  the  public  interest  seems 
to  direct  us :  and  this  immediately,  for  I  do  not  think  it  a  mark  of  incon 
stancy  to  accomodate  our  measures,  as  we  do  the  course  which  we  steer  at 
sea,  to  the  winds  and  storms  of  the  political  horizon."  It  is  a  maxim,  which 
I  have  found  justified  by  observation,  by  experience,  and  by  books,  by  the 
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examples  of  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious  characters  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  "  that  the  same  men  are  not  always  bound  to  defend  the  same 


opinions,  but  only  such  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  current  of 
popular  opinion,  and  the  preservation  of  peace,  seem  to  render  necessary." 


to  adopt.  I  could  mention  many  other  practices  which  are  condemned  as 
ana"baptistical  by  these  stripling  teachers,  and  their  chief  Salmasius,  who  must 
be  regarded  as  an  illiterate  dunce,  if  we  look  to  things  rather  than  to  words. 
But  you  say  that  "  the  high  and  mighty  chiefs  of  the  United  States  of  Hol 
land  most  strenuously  laboured,  though  to  no  purpose,  both  by  supplications 
and  by  the  offer  of  a  ransom,  to  save  the  sacred  life  of  the  king."  Thus  to 
wish  to  buy  off  justice  was  the  same  as  not  to  will  the  safety  of  the  king; 
but  they  soon  learned  that  we  were  not  all  merchants,  and  that  the  parlia 
ment  of  England  was  not  a  venal  crew. 

With  respect  to  the  condemnation  of  the  king,  you  say  that  "in  order 
that  the  sufferings  of  Charles  might  be  more  nearly  assimilated  to  those  of 
Christ,  he  was  exposed  to  the  redoubled  mockery  of  the  soldiery."  The 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  indeed  more  like  those  of  malefactors,  than  the 
sufferings  of  Charles  were  like  those  of  Christ ;  though  many  comparisons 
of  this  kind  were  hawked  about  by  those  who  were  zealous  in  forging  any 
lie,  or  devising  any  imposture  that  might  tend  to  excite  the  popular  indig 
nation.  But  suppose  that  some  of  the  common  soldiers  did  behave  with  a 
little  too  much  insolence,  that  consideration  does  not  constitute  the  demerit 
of  the  execution.  I  never  before  heard,  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  any  per 
son  who  had  heard,  that  "a  person,  who  implored  God  to  have  mercy  on 
the  king  as  he  was  passing  to  the  scaffold,  was  instantly  put  to  death  in  the 
presence  of  the  monarch."  I  caused  inquiries  on  the  subject  to  be  made 
of  the  officer  who  had  the  command  of  the  guard  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  execution,  and  who  hardly  ever  lost  sight  of  the  king's  person  for  a 
moment ;  and  he  positively  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  this  before, 
and  that  he  knew  it  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  Hence  we  may 
learn  what  credit  is  due  to  your  narrative  in  other  particulars ;  for  you 
will  be  found  not  to  discover  much  more  veracity  in  your  endeavours  to 
procure  affection  and  respect  for  Charles  after  his  death,  than  in  your  exer 
tions  to  make  us  objects  of  general  and  unmerited  detestation.  You  say 
that  "  on  the  fatal  scaffold,  the  king  was  heard  twice  to  sigh  out  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  remember!  remember !"  The  judges  were  all  in  anxiety 
to  know  what  the  words,  so  emphatically  repeated,  meant ;  the  bishop, 
according  to  your  account,  was  sent  for,  and  with  a  menace  ordered  to 
declare  to  what  the  reiterated  admonition  might  allude.  He,  at  first,  with 
a  preconcerted  dissimulation,  pleaded  his  sense  of  delicacy,  and  refused  to 
divulge  the  secret.  When  they  became  more  impatient,  he  at  last  disclosed, 
as  if  by  constraint,  and  under  the  influence  of  fear,  what  he  would  not  for 
the  world  have  had  unknown.  "The  king,"  said  he,  "ordered  me, 
if  I  could  gain  access  to  his  son,  to  inform  him  that  it  was  the  last  injunc 
tion  of  his  dying  father,  that,  if  he  were  ever  restored  to  his  power  and 
crown,  he  should  pardon  you,  the  authors  of  his  death.  This  was  what  his 
majesty  again  and  again  commanded  me  to  remember."  Which  shall  I 
say  ?  that  the  king  discovered  most  piety,  or  the  bishop  most  deceit  ?  who 
with  so  little  difficulty  consented  to  disclose  a  secret,  which  on  the  very 
jcaffold  was  so  mysteriously  entrusted  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  disclosure*? 
But  0  !  model  of  taciturnity '  Charles  had  long  since  left  this  injunction, 
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among  others,  to  his  son,  in  his  "Icon  Basilicon,"  a  book  which  was  evi 
dently  written  for  this  express  purpose,  that  this  secret,  which  had  been  so 
ostentatiously  enveloped  in  obscurity,  might  be  divulged  with  the  utmost 
dispatch,  'and  circulated  with  the  utmost  diligence.  But  I  clearly  see  that 
you  are  determined  to  obtrude  upon  the  ignorant  some  paragon  of  perfec 
tion,  if  not  quite  like  Charles  Stuart,  at  least  some  hyperborean  and  fabled 
hero,  decorated  with  all  the  showy  varnish  of  imposture ;  and  that  you 
tricked  out  this  fiction,  and  embellished  it  with  the  effusions  of  sensibility, 
in  order  to  entrap  the  attention  of  the  populace.  But  though  I  do  not  deny 
but  that  one  or  two  of  the  commissioners  might  perhaps  have  briefly  inter 
rogated  the  bishop  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  either  purposely 
called  before  them,  or  deliberately  and  scrupulously  interrogated,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  their  general  solicitude  and  care.  But  let  us  grant  that 
Charles,  on  the  scaffold,  did  deliver  to  the  bishop  these  dying  injunctions 
to  his  son  to  pardon  the  authors  of  his  death ;  what  did  he  do  more  than 
others  have  done  in  similar  situations  ?  How  few  persons  are  there  about 
to  die  upon  a  scaffold,  and  to  close  for  ever  the  tragedy  of  life,  when  they 
must  forcibly  feel  the  vanity  of  every  thing  human,  who  would  not  do  the 
same  ;  who  would  not,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  stage  of  life,  cheer 
fully  lay  aside  their  animosities,  their  resentments,  their  aversions,  or  at 
least,  pretend  to  do  it,  in  order  to  excite  compassion,  or  to  leave  behind 
them  an  opinion  of  their  innocence  ?  That  Charles  acted  the  hypocrite  on 
this  occasion,  and  that  he  never  did  sincerely,  and  from  his  heart,  deliver 
any  injunction  to  his  son  to  pardon  the  authors  of  his  death,  or  that  his 
private  were  at  variance  with  his  public  admonitions,  may  be  proved  by 
arguments  of  no  small  weight.  For  otherwise  the  son,  who,  in  other  re 
spects  was  sufficiently  obsequious  to  his  father,  would  doubtlessly  have 
obeyed  this  his  most  momentous  and  dying  injunction,  so  religiously  con 
veyed  to  him  by  the  bishop.  But  how  did  he  obey  it,  when  two  of  our 
embassadors,  the  one  in  Holland,  the  other  in  Spain,  neither  of  whom  had 
any  share  in  the  destruction  of  the  king,  were  put  to  death  by  his  orders  or 
his  influence  ?  And  has  he  not  indeed  more  than  once  openly  declared  \n 
his  public  memorials,  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  pardon  the  mur 
derers  of  his  father  ?  Consider,  therefore,  whether  this  narrative  of  yours 
be  likely  to  be  true,  which,  the  more  it  commends  the  father,  reviles  the 
son.  Next,  digressing  from  your  purpose,  you  not  only  make  the  royal 
blood  invoke  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  but  the  people  clamour  against  the 
parliament.  You  forget  your  own  enormities  at  home,  to  engage  in  foreign 
considerations,  in  which  you  have  no  concern.  Vile  wretch,  would  the 
people  ever  employ  you  to  plead  their  cause,  whose  breath  is  steaming  with 
the  effluvia  of  venereal  putrescence  ?  You  ascribe  to  the  people  the  clam 
ours  of  fugitives  and  profligates  ;  and,  like  a  juggler  on  a  stage,  you  imitate 
the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  most  hideous  brutes.  Who  denies,  that  there 
may  be  times,  in  which  the  vicious  may  constitute  the  majority  of  the  citi 
zens,  who  would  rather  follow  Cataline  or  Antony,  than  the  more  virtuous 
part  of  the  senate  ?  But  are  not  good  citizens  on  this  account  to  oppose 
(he  bad  with  vigour  and  decision  ?  Ought  they  not  to  be  less  deterred  by 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  than  they  are  animated  by  the  goodness  of 
their  cause  ?  Your  beautiful  scrap  of  declamation  for  the  people  of  Eng 
land,  that  it  may  not  perish  beyond  recovery,  I  would  advise  you  to  insert 
in  the  Annals  of  Volusius ;  we  do  not  want  the  savoury  effusions  of  such 
a  lecherous  rhetorician.  Next  we  are  called  to  account  for  our  injuries 
to  the  church.  "  The  army  is  a  Hydra-headed  monster  of  accumulated 
heresies."  Those  who  speak  the  truth,  acknowledge  that  our  army 
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excels  all  others,  not  only  in  courage,  but  in  virtue  and  in  piety.  Other 
camps  are  the  scenes  of  gambling,  swearing,  riot,  and  debauchery;  in 
ours,  the  troops  employ  what  leisure  they  have  in  searching  the  Scriptures 
and  'hearing  the  word ;  nor  is  there  one,  who  thinks  it  more  honourable 
to  vanquish  the  enemy  than  to  propagate  the  truth ;  and  they  not  only 
carry  on  a  military  warfare  against  their  enemies,  but  an  evangelical  one 
against  themselves.  And  indeed  if  we  consider  the  proper  objects  of  war, 
what  employment  can  be  more  becoming  soldiers,  who  are  raised  to  defend 
the  laws,  to  be  the  support  of  our  political  and  religious  institutions  ? 
Ought  they  not  then  to  be  less  conspicuous  for  ferocity  than  for  the  civil  and 
the  softer  virtues,  and  to  consider  it  as  their  true  and  proper  destination, 
not  merely  to  sow  the  seeds  of  strife,  and  reap  the  harvest  of  destruction, 
but  to  procure  peace  and  security  for  the  whole  human  race  ?  If  there  be 
any,  who  either  from  the  mistakes  of  others,  or  the  infirmities  of  their  own 
minds,  deviate  from  these  noble  ends,  we  ought  not  to  punish  them  with  the 
sword,  but  rather  labour  to  reform  them  by  reason,  by  admonition,  by  pious 
supplications  to  God,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to  dispel  all  the  errors  of 
the  mind,  and  to  impart  to  whom  he  will  the  celestial  light  of  truth.  We 
approve  no  heresies  which  are  truly  such  ;  we  do  not  even  tolerate  some  ; 
we  wish  them  extirpated,  but  by  those  means  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
purpose ;  by  reason  and  instruction,  the  only  safe  remedies  for  disorders  of 
the  mind ;  and  not  by  the  knife  or  the  scourge,  as  if  they  were  seated  in 
the  body.  You  say  that  "we  have  done  another  and  equal  injury  to  the 
temporal  property  of  the  church."  Ask  the  protestants  of  Holland,  and 
even  of  Upper  Germany,  whether  they  ever  spared  the  possessions  of  the 
church,  against  whom  the  Austrian  Prince,  as  often  as  he  makes  war, 
hardly  ever  seeks  for  any  other  pretext  than  the  restitution  of  the  ecclesias 
tical  domains.  But  that  property  did  not  belong  to  the  church  so  much  as 
the  ecclesiastics,  who,  in  this  sense,  might  most  justly  be  denominated 
church-men ;  indeed  they  might  have  been  more  fully  termed  wolves  than 
any  thing  else  ;  but  could  there  be  any  impiety  in  applying  to  the  necessary 
exigencies  of  a  war  which  they  themselves  had  occasioned,  and  which  we 
had  no  other  resource  for  carrying  on,  the  property  of  these  wolves,  or 
rather  the  accumulated  ravages  of  so  many  ages  of  ignorance  and  super 
stition  ?  But  it  was  expected  that  the  wealth  which  was  ravished  from  the 
bishops  would  be  distributed  among  the  parochial  clergy.  They  expected, 
I  know,  and  they  desired,  that  the  whole  should  be  diffused  among  them  ; 
for  there  is  no  abyss  so  deep  which  it  is  not  more  easy  to  fill,  than  it  is  to 
satiate  the  rapacity  of  the  clergy.  In  other  places  there  may  be  an  incom 
petent  provision  for  the  clergy  ;  but  ours  have  an  abundant  maintenance  ; 
they  ought  to  be  called  sheep,  rather  than  shepherds ;  they  themselves  are 
fed  more  than  they  feed  others ;  every  thing  is  fat  around  them,  so  that  even 
their  heads  seem  to  swim  in  fat.  They  are  stuffed  with  tythes  in  a  way 
disapproved  by  the  rest  of  the  reformed  churches ;  and  they  have  so  little 
trust  in  God,  that  they  choose  to  extort  a  maintenance,  rather  by  judicial 
force,  and  magisterial  authority,  than  to  owe  it  to  divine  providence,  or  the 
gratitude  and  benevolence  of  their  congregations.  And,  besides  all  this, 
they  are  so  frequently  entertained  by  their  pious  auditors  of  both  sexes,  that 
they  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  dine  or  sup  at  home.  Hence  they  luxuriate 
in  superfluities,  rather  than  languish  in  want ;  their  wives  and  children  vie 
with  the  wives  and  children  of  the  rich  in  luxury  and  refinement ;  and  to 
have  increased  this  tendency  to  prodigality,  by  an  addition  to  their  revenue, 
would  have  been  the  same  as  to  infuse  new  poison  into  the  church ;  a  sort 
f£  pestilential  malady,  the  introduction  of  which  a  voice  from  heaven 
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lamented  under  Constantine.  We  have  next  to  give  an  account  of  our 
enormities  towards  God,  which  principally  concern  our  trust  in  the  divine 
assistance,  our  prayers  and  fasts.  But,  vile  miscreant!  I  will  refute  you 
out  of  your  own  mouth ;  and  retort  upon  you  that  text  of  the  apostle, 
"Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?"  Before  our  own 
master  let  us  stand  or  fall.  I  will  add  also  that  saying  of  the  prophet, 
"  When  I  afflict  my  soul  with  fasting,  this  is  turned  to  my  reproach."  The 
rest  of  your  delirious  effusions  on  this  subject,  which  no  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  twice,  I  should  do  wrong  to  detail.  Nor  are  those  things 
more  to  the  purpose,  which  you  brawl  out  concerning  our  successes. ,  Be 
ware,  Sir,  beware,  lest,  after  your  Pontian  toils,  you  should  swell  into  a 
polypus  of  corpulency ;  and  we  need  be  under  apprehensions,  lest  as  the 
great  Salmasius  lately  did,  you  should  chill  the  baths.  On  the  nature  of 
success  I  will  say  a  few  words.  Success  neither  proves  a  cause  to  be  good, 
nor  indicates  it  to  be  bad ;  and  we  demand  that  our  cause  should  not  be 
judged  by  the  event,  but  the  event  by  the  cause.  You  now  enter  on  po 
litical  discussions,  the  injuries  which  we  have  done  to  all  kings,  and  to  all 
people.  What  injuries  ?  for  we  never  intended  any ;  the  affairs  of  our  own 
government  alone  occupied  our  attention,  we  neglected  those  of  others ;  we 
do  not  envy  the  good  that  may  have  accrued  from  our  example,  and  we 
can  ascribe  the  evil  only  to  the  abuse  or  misapplication  of  our  principles. 
But,  what  kings  or  people  ever  appointed  you  to  proclaim  their  injuries  ? 
Indeed  others  have  heard  their  orators  and  embassadors  in  the  senate,  and 
I  have  often  heard  them  in  the  council,  not  only  not  complaining  of  any 
grievances,  but  voluntarily  suing  for  our  friendship  and  alliance.  In  the 
name  of  their  kings  and  princes,  they  have  often  congratulated  us  on  the 
state  of  our  affairs,  praying  for  the  stability  of  our  government,  and  the 
continuance  of  our  prosperity.  This  was  not  the  language  of  hostility  or 
hatred,  as  you  assert ;  and  you  must  either  necessarily  be  convicted  of 
falsehood,  at  which  you  never  stick,  or  kings  themselves  of  an  insincerity 
and  dissimulation,  the  most  humiliating  and  most  base.  But  you  object  to 
our  confession,  that  we  had  set  a  salutary  example  to  all  people,  and  a  for 
midable  one  to  all  tyrants.  This  is  surely  as  heinous  a  crime  as  if  any  one 
were  to  say, 

Advis'd,  learn  Justice,  and  revere  the  gods. 

Could  any  thing  be  uttered  more  pernicious  ?  This  was  the  language  of 
Cromwell  to  the  Scots  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  And  worthy  indeed  was 
it  of  him  and  of  that  noble  victory.  "  The  infamous  f>ages  of  Milton  abound 
with  the  same  noisome  ingredients."  You  always  associate  me  with  some 
illustrious  colleague  ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  you  make  me  his  equal,  if  not  .  r^ 
his  superior ;  so  that  I  might  on  this  account  think  myself  most  honoured  by 
you,  if  any  thing  honourable  could  proceed  from  you.  "  But  those  pages," 
you  say,  "  were  burnt  at  Paris  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and 
by  the  orders  of  the  parliament."  I  find  that  this  was  by  no  means  done 
by  the  senate,  but  by  one  of  the  city  officers,  of  what  description  I  know  not, 
but  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy,  those  indolent  vermin,  who  saw  at  a 
distance  the  fate  which  menaced,  and  which,  I  pray,  may  one  day  overtake 
their  gluttony  and  extravagance.  Do  you  imagine  that  we,  in  our  turn, 
could  not  have  burnt  Salmasius's  defence  of  the  king  ?  I  could  myself 
easily  have  obtained  this  permission  from  the  magistrates,  if  I  had  thought 
that  it  merited  any  thing  but  contempt.  You,  in  your  endeavours  to  ex 
tinguish  one  fire*  by  another,  have  only  erected  an  Herculean  pile,  from 
which  I  shall  rise  with  more  lustre  and  renown ;  we  with  more  discretion, 
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did  not  think  it  right  to  communicate  any  animating  heat  to  the  icy  chilli 
ness  of  the  royal  vindication.  But  I  wonder  that  the  Thoulousians  should 
hi.ve  become  so  degenerate,  that  a  defence  of  religion  and  of  liberty  should 
be  burnt  in  a  city,  in  which,  under  the  Counts  of  Raymond,  religion  and 
liberty  were  formerly  so  nobly  defended.  "  And  I  wish,"  you  say,  "  that 
the  writer  had  been  burned  as  well."  Is  this  your  disposition,  slave  ?  But 
you  have  taken  good  care  that  I  should  not  indulge  a  similar  wish  towards 
you ;  for  you  have  been  long  wasting  in  blacker  flames.  Your  conscience 
is  scorched  by  the  flames  of  adultery  and  rape,  and  of  those  perjuries,  by 
the  help  of  which  you  debauched  an  unsuspecting  girl,  to  whom  you  pro 
mised  marriage,  and  then  abandoned  to  despair.  You  are  writhing  under 
the  flames  of  that  mercenary  passion,  which  impelled  you,  though  covered 
with  crimes,  to  lust  after  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  and  to  pollute  the 
consecrated  elements  with  your  incestuous  touch.  While  you  are  acting 
the  hypocrite,  you  utter  the  most  horrid  imprecations  against  hypocrisy ; 
and  every  sentence  of  condemnation  only  serves  to  condemn  yourself.  Such 
are  the  atrocities,  such  the  infamy,  with  which  you  are  all  on  fire  ;  these  are 
the  infuriated  flames,  by  which  you  are  tormented  night  and  day ;  and  you 
suffer  a  punishment,  than  which  even  your  bitterest  foe  could  not  invoke 
one  more  severe.  In  the  mean  time,  not  one  hair  of  my  head  is  singed  by 
the  conflagrations  which  you  kindle ;  but  those  affronts  are  balanced  by 
much  delight,  and  many  sweets.  One  tribunal  perhaps,  or  a  single  Parisian 
executioner,  under  some  unlucky  bias,  burnt  my  book  ;  but  nevertheless, 
how  many  good  and  wise  men  through  all  France  read  it,  cherished  and 
admired  it?  How  many,  through  the  spacious  tracts  of  Germany,  the  do 
micile  of  freedom,  and  wherever  any  traces  of  freedom  yet  remain  ?  More 
over  Greece  itself,  and  Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mingles  its  applause  in 
the  voice  of  its  noble  Philyras.  And  this  I  can  truly  say,  that,  as  soon  as 
my  defence  appeared,  and  had  begun  to  excite  the  public  curiosity,  there 
was  no  public  functionary  of  any  prince  or  state  then  in  the  city,  who  did 
not  congratulate  me  when  we  accidentally  met,  who  did  not  desire  my 
company  at  his  house  or  visit  me  at  mine.  But  it  would  be  wrong  not  to 
mention  you,  0  Adrian  Paul,  the  honour  and  the  ornament  of  Holland,  who, 
dispatched  on  a  splendid  embassy  to  us,  though  I  had  never  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,  sent  me  frequent  assurances  of  your  extraordinary  predilection 
and  regard.  This  it  often  delights  me  to  recollect,  and  which  could  never 
have  happened  without  the  special  appointment  of  the  Deity,  that  royalty 
itself  courteously  favoured  me,  who  had  apparently  written  against  kings ; 
and  afforded  to  my  integrity  and  veracity,  a  testimony  next  to  the  divine. 
For,  why  should  I  fear  to  say  this,  when  I  consider  how  zealously  and  how 
highly  all  persons  extol  that  illustrious  queen  ?  Nor  do  I  think,  that  he  who 
was  the  wisest  of  the  Athenians,  and  with  whom  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
compare  myself,  was  more  honoured  by  the  testimony  of  the  Pythian  oracle, 
than  I  am  by  the  approbation  of  such  a  queen.  If  this  had  happened  to 
me,  when  a  young  man,  and  orators  might  have  taken  the  same  liberties  as 
poets,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  prefer  my  fate  to  that  of  some  of  the 
gods  themselves ;  for,  while  they  contended  for  the  prize  of  beauty  or  har 
mony  before  a  human  judge,  I,  in  the  most  glorious  of  all  contests,  had  the 
palm  of  victory  adjudged  to  me  by  the  voice  of  an  immortal.  Thus  hon 
oured  and  caressed,  no  one  but  a  common  hangman  would  dare  to  treat 
me  with  disrespect ;  and  such  an  one  has  both  done  it  and  caused  it  to  be 
done.  Here  you  take  great  pains,  as  Salmasius  had  done  before,  to  pre 
vent  us  from  justifying  our  struggles  for  liberty  by  the  example  of  the  Dutch ; 
but  the  same  answer  will  serve  for  both.  They  are  mistaken  who  think 
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that  we  want  any  example  to  direct  us.  We  often  found  it  necessary  to 
cherish  and  support,  but  never  to  rival,  the  Dutch  in  their  struggles  for 
liberty.  If  any  extraordinary  courage  in  the  defence  of  liberty  be  requisite, 
we  are  wont,  not  to  follow  others,  but  to  go  before  them  and  to  lead  the 
way.  But  you  also  employ  the  most  paltry  oratory,  and  the  most  flimsy 
argument,  to  induce  the  French  to  go  to  war  with  us.  "  The  spirit  of  the 
French,"  you  say,  "  will  never  deign  to  receive  our  embassadors."  It  has 
deigned,  which  is  much  more,  voluntarily  to  send  embassadors  three  or 
four  times  to  us.  The  French,  therefore,  are  as  noble  minded  as  usual ; 
but  you  are  degenerate  and  spurious,  and  your  politics  betray  as  much  ig 
norance  as  falsehood.  Hence  you  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  "  the  nego 
tiation  of  the  United  States  was  purposely  protracted,  because  they  wished 
neither  to  treat  with  us,  nor  to  go  to  war  with  us."  But  it  certainly  be 
hoves  their  High  Mightinesses  not  to  suffer  their  counsels  to  be  thus  ex 
posed,  and,  I  may  say,  traduced  by  a  Genevese  fugitive ;  who,  if  they  suffer 
him  any  longer  to  remain  among  them,  will  not  only  debauch  their  women 
but  their  counsels.  For  they  profess  the  most  unfeigned  amity  ;  and  have 
lately  renewed  a  peace  with  us,  of  which  it  is  the  wish  of  all  good  men 
that  it  may  be  perpetual.  ^  It  was  pleasant,"  he  says,  "  to  see  how  those 
ruffian  embassadors,"  he  means  the  English,  "  had  to  contend  with  the 
mockery  and  the  menace  of  the  English  royalists,  but  chiefly  of  the  Dutch." 
If  we  had  not  thoroughly  known  to  whom  the  murder  of  our  former  embas- 
sador,  Dorislaus,  and  the  affronts  which  were  offered  to  our  two  other  em 
bassadors  are  to  be  ascribed,  we  might  well  exclaim,  lo!  a  slanderous  in 
formant,  who  falsely  accuses  the  very  persons  by  whose  bounty  he  is  fed ! 
Will  you  any  longer,  0  Batavians !  cherish  and  support  a  man,  who,  not 
contented  with  practising  the  most  infamous  debaucheries  in  the  church, 
wishes  to  introduce  the  most  sanguinary  butchery  into  the  state ;  who  not 
only  exposes  you  to  violate  the  laws  of  nations,  but  falsely  imputes  to  you 
the  guilt  of  such  violations  ? 

The  last  head  of  his  accusations  is,  "  our  injuries  to  the  reformed 
churches."  But  how  our  injuries  towards  them,  rather  than  theirs  towards 
us  ?  For  if  you  recur  to  examples,  and  turn  over  the  annals  of  history  from 
the  Waldenses  and  the  Thoulousians  to  the  famine  of  Rochelle,  you  will 
find  that  we,  of  all  churches,  have  been  the  last  to  take  up  arms  against 
tyranny ;  but  the  first  <f  to  bring  the  tyrant  to  a  scaffold."  Truly,  because 
we  were  the  first  who  had  it  in  our  power ;  and  I  think  that  they  hardly 
know  what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  experienced  similar  opportu 
nities.  Indeed  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  against  whom  we  wage  war,  must 
necessarily,  and  as  long  as  we  have  any  use  of  reason,  be  judged  an  enemy ; 
but  it  has  always  been  as  lawful  to  put  an  enemy  to  death,  as  to  attack  him 
with  the  sword.  Since  then  a  tyrant  is  not  only  our  enemy,, but  the  public 
enemy  of  mankind  ;  he  may  certainly  be  put  to  death  with  as  much  justice 
on  the  scaffold,  as  he  is  opposed  with  arms  in  the  field.  Nor  is  this  only 
my  opinion,  or  one  of  recent  date  ;  for  common  sense  has  long  since  dictated 
the  same  to  others.  Hence  Tully,  in  his  oration  for  Rabirius,  declares,  "  If 
it  were  criminal  to  put  Saturninus  to  death,  arms  could  not,  without  a  crime, 
have  been  taken  up  against  Saturninus ;  but  if  you  allow  the  justice  of 
taking  up  arms  against  him,  you  must  allow  the  justice  of  putting  him  to 
death."  I  have  said  a  good  deal  on  this  subject  at  other  times  and  in 
other  places,  and  the  thing  is  clear  enough  in  itself;  from  which  you  may 
conjecture  what  the  French  would  have  done  if  they  had  the  power.  I 
add,  moreover,  that  those  who  oppose  a  tyrant  in  the  field,  do  all  in  their 
power  to  put  him  to  death ;  indeed,  whatever  sophistry  they  may  use,  they 
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have  already  morally  put  him  to  death.  But  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  im 
puted  to  us  more  than  to  the  French,  whom  you  wish  to  exempt  from  the 
imputation.  For  whence  issued  that  work  of  "  Franco  Gallia,"  except 
from  Gaul,  or  "  the  defence  against  tyranny  ?"  A  book  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  Beza.  Whence  others  which  Thaunus  mentions  ?  But  as  if  I 
were  the  only  author  of  the  doctrine,  you  say,  "  Milton  makes  a  pother 
about  that,  whose  raving  spirit  I  would  have  chastised  as  it  deserves." — 
You  would  have  chastised,  miscreant  ?  You,  whose  atrocious  proceedings, 
if  the  church  of  Middleburgh,  which  was  disgraced  by  your  impieties,  had 
punished  as  they  deserved,  it  would  long  since  have  committed  you  to  the 
keeping  of  the  devil ;  and  if  the  civil  power  had  rewarded  you  according  to 
your  desert,  you  would  long  ago  have  expiated  your  adulteries  on  a  gibbet. 
And  the  hour  of  expiation  seems  on  the  point  of  arriving ;  for,  as  If  hear, 
the  church  of  Middleburgh,  awakening  to  a  right  sense  of  your  enormities 
and  of  its  own  disgrace,  has  expelled  such  a  priest  of  lechery  from  her  com 
munion,  and  devoted  you  to  perdition.  Hence,  the  magistrates  of  Amster 
dam  have  excluded  you  from  the  pulpit,  that  pious  ears  may  no  longer  be 
scandalized,  by  hearing  the  sounds  of  your  profligate  effrontery  in  the 
bosom  of  the  sanctuary.  Your  Greek  professorship  is  now  all  that  is  left 
you  ;  and  this  you  will  soon  lose,  except  one  single  letter,  of  which  you  will 
not  be  the  professor,  but  the  pupil,  pensile  from  the  top  [*].  Nor  do  I  omen 
this  in  rage ;  I  express  only  the  truth  ;  for  I  arn  so  far  from  being  offended 
with  such  revilers  as  you,  that  I  would  always  wish  for  such  persons  to  re 
vile  me ;  and  I  esteem  it  a  mark  of  the  divine  benevolence,  that  those,  who 
have  most  bitterly  inveighed  against  me,  have  usually  been  persons  whose 
abuse  is  praise,  and  whose  praise  is  infamy.  But  what  served  to  restrain 
the  irruption  of  such  impotence  of  rage?  "  Unless,"  you  say,  "I  have 
been  fearful  of  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  great  Salmasius,  to  whom 
I  relinquish  the  undivided  praise  of  victory  over  his  great  antagonist." — 
Since  indeed  you  now  profess  to  consider  me  great,  as  well  as  him,  you 
will  find  the  difficulties  of  your  undertaking  increased,  particularly  since 
his  death ;  though  I  feel  very  little  solicitude  about  the  victory,  as  long  as 
truth  prevails.  In  the  mean  time  you  exclaim,  that  "  we  are  converting 
parricide  into  an  article  of  faith,  to  which  they  secretly  desire,  though  they 
do  not  openly  dare  to  ascribe,  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  reformed 
churches ;  and  Milton  says,  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  theolo 
gians,  who  were  the  principal  authors  of  the  reformation."  It  was,  I  say ; 
as  I  have  more  fully  shown  in  the  tenure  of  kings  and  magistrates,  and  in 
other  places.  But  now  we  are  become  scrupulous  about  doing  what  has 
been  so  often  done.  In  that  work,  I  have  cited  passages  from  Luther,  Zuin- 
glius,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Martyr,  Parseus,  and  lastly,  from  that  Knox,  who  you 
say  alone  countenances  the  doctrine  which  all  the  reformed  churches  at  that 
time,  and  particularly  those  of  France,  condemned.  And  he  himself  affirms, 
as  I  have  there  explained,  that  he  derived  the  doctrine  from  Calvin  and 
other  eminent  theologians  at  that  time,  with  whom  he  wras  in  habits  of  fa 
miliarity  and  friendship.  And  in  the  same  work  you  will  find  the  same 
opinions  supported  by  the  authorities  of  some  of  our  more  pure  and  disin 
terested  divines,  during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  You  conclude 
your  work  with  a  prolix  effusion  of  your  devotional  abominations  to  the 
Deity.  You  dare  to  lift  up  your  adulterous  eyes  and  your  obdurate  heart 
to  heaven !  I  will  throw  no  impediments  in  your  way,  but  leave  you  to 
yourself;  for  your  impiety  is  great  beyond  the  possibility  of  increase. 

I  now  return,  as  I  promised,  to  produce  the  principal  accusations  against 
Cromwell,  that  I  may  show  what  little  consideration  particulars  deserve, 
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when  the  whole  taken  together  is  so  frivolous  and  absurd.  "  He  declared 
in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  subvert  every 
monarchy,  and  exterminate  every  king."  We  have  often  seen  before  what 
credit  is  due  to  your  assertions ;  perhaps  one  of  the  emigrants  ascribed  this 
saying  to  Cromwell.  Of  the  many  witnesses,  you  do  not  mention  the  name 
of  a  single  one  ;  but  aspersions,  so  destitute  of  proof,  must  be  destitute  of 
permanence.  Cromwell  was  never  found  to  be  boastful  of  his  actual  ex 
ploits  :  and  much  less  is  he  wont  to  employ  any  ostentatiousness  of  promise 
or  arrogance  of  menace  respecting  achievements  which  were  never  per 
formed,  and  the  performance  of  which  would  be  so  difficult.  Those,  there 
fore,  who  furnished  you  with  this  piece  of  information,  must  have  been  liars 
rather  from  a  spontaneous  impulse  or  a  constitutional  propensity,  than  from 
deliberate  intention,  or  they  would  never  have  invented  a  saying  so  con 
trary  to  his  character  and  disposition.  But  the  kings,  whose  trembling  ap 
prehensions  and  vigilant  precautions  you  labour  to  excite,  instead  of 
accommodating  their  policy  to  the  opinions  which  may  be  casually  uttered 
in  the  street,  had  better  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  a  man 
ner  more  suitable  to  its  dignity,  and  more  likely  to  throw  light  upon  their 
interests.  Another  accusation  is,  that  Cromwell  had  persuaded  "  the  king 
secretly  to  withdraw  himself  into  the  Isle  of  Wight."  It  is  well  known  that 
the  affairs'  of  Charles  were  often  rendered  desperate  in  other  ways,  and 
thrice  by  flight ;  first,  when  he  fled  from  London  to  York,  next,  when  he 
took  refuge  among  the  Scotch  in  the  pay  of  England,  and  lastly,  when  he 
retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  "  Cromwell  persuaded  this  last  measure." 
This  is  to  be  sure  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt ;  but  I  wonder  that  the 
royalists  should  lavish  such  an  abundance  of  praise  respecting  the  prudence 
of  Charles,  who  seems  scarce  ever  to  have  had  a  will  of  his  own.  For 
whether  he  was  among  his  friends  or  his  enemies,  in  the  court  or  in  the 
camp,  he  was  generally  the  mere  puppet  of  others ;  at  one  time  of  his  wife, 
at  another  of  his  bishops,  now  of  his  nobles,  then  of  his  troops,  and  last  of 
all,  of  the  enemy.  And  he  seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  followed  the 
worst  counsels,  and  those  too  of  the  worst  advisers.  Charles  is  the  victim 
of  persuasion,  Charles  the  dupe  of  imposition,  Charles  the  pageant  of  delu 
sion  ;  he  is  intimidated  by  fear  or  dazzled  by  hope ;  and  carried  about  here 
and  there,  the  common  prey  of  every  faction,  whether  they  be  friends  or 
foes.  Let  them  either  erase  these  facts  from  their  writings,  or  cease  to  extol 
the  sagacity  of  Charjes.  Though  therefore  a  superior  degree  of  penetration 
is  an  honourable  distinction,  yet  when  a  country  is  torn  with  factions,  it  is 
not  without  its  inconveniences ;  and  the  most  discreet  and  cautious  are  most 
exposed  to  the  calumnies  of  opposite  factions.  This  often  proved  an  ob 
stacle  in  the  way  of  Cromwell.  Hence  the  presbyterians,  and  hence  the 
enemy,  impute  every  harsh  treatment  which  they  experience,  not  to  the 
parliament  but  to  Cromwell  alone.  They  do  not  even  hesitate  to  ascribe 
their  own  indiscretions  and  miscarriages  to  the  fraud  and  treachery  of  Crom 
well  ;  against  him  every  invective  is  levelled,  and  every  censure  passed. 
Indeed  the  flight  of  Charles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  took  place  while 
Cromwell  was  at  a  distance,  and  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  he 
acquainted  by  letter  every  member  then  in  the  metropolis  with  the  extraor 
dinary  occurrence.  But  this  was  the  state  of  the  case.  The  king,  alarmed 
by  the  clamours  of  the  whole  army,  which,  neither  softened  by  his  intreaties 
nor  his  promises,  had  begun  to  demand  his  punishment,  he  determined  to 
make  his  escape  in  the  night  with  two  trusty  followers.  But  more  deter 
mined  to  fly,  than  rightly  knowing  where  to  fly,  he  was  induced,  either  by 
the  ignorance  or  the  cowardice  of  his  attendants,  to  surrender  himself  to 
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Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence  he  thought  that  he  might 
easily  be  conveyed  by  ship  into  France  or  Holland.  This  is  what  I  have 
learned  concerning  the  king's  flight  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  those  who 
possessed  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  information.  This  is  also  one  of 
the  criminal  charges;  that  "the  English  under  Cromwell  procured  a  great 
victory  over  the  Scots."  Not  "  procured,"  Sir,  but,  without  any  solecism, 
gloriously  achieved.  But  consider  howr  sanguinary  that  battle  must  have 
been,  the  mere  idea  of  which  excited  such  trembling  apprehensions,  that 
you  could  not  mention  it  without  striking  your  head  against  Priscian's  pate. 
But  let  us  see  what  was  the  great  crime  in  Cromwell  in  having  gained 
such  a  complete  victory  over  the  Scots,  who  were  menacing  England  with 
invasion,  with  the  loss  of  her  independence.  "  During  this  confusion, 
while  Cromwell  is  absent  with  the  army :"  yes,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
subduing  an  enemy,  who  had  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
and  menaced  the  safety  of  the  parliament :  while  he  was  employed  in  reduc 
ing  the  revolted  Welsh  to  their  obedience,  whom  he  vanquished  wherever 
he  could  overtake,  and  dispersed  wherever  he  could  find  ;  the  presbyte- 
rians  "  began  to  conceive  a  disgust  against  Cromwell."  Here  you  speak 
the  truth.  While  he  is  repelling  the  common  enemy  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  and  bravely  defending  their  interests  abroad,  they  are  conspiring  to  ruin 
his  reputation  at  home,  and  suborn  one  Huntington  to  take  away  his  life. 
Does  not  this  atrocious  instance  of  ingratitude  excite  our  abhorrence  and 
our  rage  ?  By  their  instigation  a  mob  of  worthless  people,  reeking  from 
the  taverns  and  the  stews,  besieges  the  doors  of  the  parliament,  and  (0  in 
dignity)  compels  them  by  clamour  and  intimidation,  to  vote  such  measures 
as  they  chose  to  dictate.  And  we  should  now  have  seen  our  Camillus,  on 
his  return  from  Scotland,  after  all  his  triumphs,  and  all  his  toils,  either 
driven  into  exile,  or  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  if  General  Fairfax  had 
not  openly  remonstrated  against  the  disgrace  of  his  invincible  lieutenant ; 
if  the  whole  army,  which  had  itself  experienced  a  good  deal  of  ill-treat 
ment,  had  not  interposed  to  prevent  such  atrocious  proceedings.  Entering 
the  metropolis,  they  quelled  the  citizens  without  much  difficulty;  they  de 
servedly  expelled  from  the  senate  those  members  who  favoured  the  hostile 
Scotch  ;  the  rest,  delivered  from  the  insolence  of  the  rabble,  broke  off  the 
conference  which  had  begun  with  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wright,  contrary 
to  the  express  orders  of  the  parliament.  But  Huntington  the  accuser  was 
left  to  himself;  and  at  last,  struck  with  remorse,  solicited  the  forgiveness 
of  Cromwell,  and  confessed  by  whom  he  had  been  suborned.  These  are 
the  principal  charges,  except  those  to  which  I  have  replied  above,  which 
are  brought  forward  against  this  noble  deliverer  of  his  country.  Of  how 
little  force  they  are,  is  very  apparent.  But,  in  speaking  of  such  a  man, 
who  has  merited  so  well  of  his  country,  I  should  do  nothing,  if  I  only  ex 
culpated  him  from  crimes ;  particularly  since  it  not  only  so  nearly  concerns 
the  country,  but  even  myself,  who  am  so  closely  implicated  in  the  same 
disgrace,  to  evince  to  all  nations,  and  as  far  as  I  can,  to  all  ages,  the  excel 
lence  of  his  character,  and  the  splendour  of  his  renown.  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  sprung  from  a  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  who  were  distinguished  for 
the  civil  functions  which  they  sustained  under  the  monarchy,  arid  still  more 
for  the  part  which  they  took  in  restoring  and  establishing  true  religion  in 
this  country.  In  the  vigour  and  maturity  of  his  life,  which  he  passed  in 
retirement,  he  was  conspicuous  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  strictness  of 
his  religious  habits  and  the  innocence  of  his  life  ;  and  he  had  tacitly  cher 
ished  in  his  breast  that  flame  of  piety  which  was  afterwards  to  stand  him 
in  so  much  stead  on  the  greatest  occasions,  and  in  the  most  critical  exigen- 
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cies.  In  the  last  parliament  which  was  called  by  the  king,  he  was  elected 
to  represent  his  native  town ;  when  he  soon  became  distinguished  by  the 
justness  of  his  opinions,  and  the  vigour  and  decision  of  his  counsels. 
When  the  sword  was  drawn,  he  offered  his  services,  and  was  appointed  to 
a  troop  of  horse,  whose  numbers  were  soon  increased  by  the  pious  and  the 
good,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  his  standard  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he 
almost  surpassed  the  greatest  generals  in  the  magnitude  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  achievements.  Nor  is  this  surprising ;  for  he  was  a  soldier  disciplined 
to  perfection  in  the  knowledge  of  himself.  He  had  either  extinguished,  or 
by  habit  had  learned  to  subdue,  the  whole  host  of  vain  hopes,  fears,  and 
passions,  which  infest  the  soul.  He  first  acquired  the  government  of  him 
self,  and  over  himself  acquired  the  most  signal  victories ;  so  that  on  the  first 
day  he  took  the  field  against  the  external  enemy,  he  was  a  veteran  in  arms, 
consummately  practised  in  the  toils  and  exigencies  of  war.  It  is  not  pos 
sible  for  me  in  the  narrow  limits  in  which  I  circumscribe  myself  on  this  oc 
casion,  to  enumerate  the  many  towns  which  he  has  taken,  the  many  battles 
which  he  has  won.  The  whole  surface  of  the  British  empire  has  been  the 
scene  of  his  exploits,  and  the  theatre  of  his  triumphs ;  which  alone  would 
furnish  ample  materials  for  a  history,  and  want  a  copiousness  of  narration 
not  inferior  to  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  transactions.  This  alone 
seems  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  extraordinary  and  almost  supernatural 
virtue,  that  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  or  the  excellence  of  his  discipline, 
adapted,  not  more  to  the  necessities  of  war,  than  to  the  precepts  of  Chris 
tianity,  the  good  and  the  brave  were  from  all  quarters  attracted  to  his  camp, 
not  only  as  to  the  best  school  of  military  talents,  but  of  piety  and  virtue ; 
and  that  during  the  whole  war,  and  the  occasional  intervals  of  peace,  amid 
so  many  vicissitudes  of  faction  and  of  events,  he  retained  and  still  retains 
the  obedience  of  his  troops,  not  by  largesses  or  indulgence,  but  by  his  sole 
authority,  and  the  regularity  of  his  pay.  In  this  instance  his  fame  may  rival 
that  of  Cyrus,  of  Epaminondas,  or  any  of  the  great  generals  of  antiquity. 
Hence  he  collected  an  army  as  numerous  arid  as  well  equipped  as  any  one 
ever  did  in  so  short  a  time ;  which  was  uniformly  obedient  to  his  orders, 
and  dear  to  the  affections  of  the  citizens ;  which  was  formidable  to  the  ene 
my  in  the  field,  but  never  cruel  to  those  who  laid  down  their  arms ;  which 
committed  no  lawless  ravages  on  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the  inhabi 
tants  ;  who,  when  they  compared  their  conduct  with  the  turbulence,  the  in 
temperance,  the  impiety,  and  the  debauchery  of  the  royalists,  were  wont  to 
salute  them  as  friends,  and  to  consider  them  as  guests.  They  were  a  stay 
to  the  good,  a  terror  to  the  evil,  and  the  warmest  advocates  for  every  exer 
tion  of  piety  and  virtue.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to  pass  over  the  name  of 
Fairfax,  who  united  the  utmost  fortitude  with  the  utmost  courage  ;  and  the 
spotless  innocence  of  whose  life  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  peculiar 
favourite  of  heaven.  Justly  indeed  may  you  be  excited  to  receive  this 
wreath  of  praise ;  though  you  have  retired  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
world,  and  seek  those  shades  of  privacy  which  were  the  delight  of  Scipio. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  enemy  whom  you  subdued ;  but  you  have  triumphed 
over  that  flame  of  ambition  and  that  lust  of  glory,  which  are  wont  to  make 
the  best  and  the  greatest  of  men  their  slaves.  The  purity  of  your  virtues 
and  the  splendour  of  your  actions  consecrate  those  sweets  of  ease  which  you 
enjoy ;  and  which  constitute  the  wished-for  haven  of  the  toils  of  man.  Such 
was  the  ease  which,  when  the  heroes  of  antiquity  possessed,  after  a  life  of 
exertion  and  glory,  not  greater  than  yours,  the  poets,  in  despair  of  finding 
ideas  or  expressions  better  suited  to  the  subject,  feigned  that  they  were  re 
ceived  into  heaven,  and  invited  to  recline  at  the  tables  of  the  gods.  Bi. 
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•whether  it  were  your  health,  which  I  principally  believe,  or  any  other  mo 
tive  which  caused  you  to  retire,  of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  nothing  could 
have  induced  you  to  relinquish  the  service  of  your  country,  if  you  had  not 
known  that  in  your  successor  liberty  would  meet  with  a  protector,  and  Eng 
land  with  a  stay  to  its  safety,  and  a  pillar  to  its  glory.  For,  while  you,  0 
Cromwell,  are  left  among  us,  he  hardly  shows  a  proper  confidence  in  the 
Supreme,  who  distrusts  the  security  of  England  ;  when  he  sees  that  you  are 
in  so  special  a  manner  the  favoured  object  of  the  divine  regard.  But  there 
was  another  department  of  the  war,  which  was  destined  for  your  exclusive 
exertions. 

Without  entering  into  any  length  of  detail,  I  will,  if  possible,  describe 
some  of  the  most  memorable  actions,  with  as  much  brevity  as  you  performed 
them  with  celerity.  After  the  loss  of  all  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  one 
city,  you  in  one  battle  immediately  discomfited  the  forces  of  the  rebels : 
and  were  busily  employed  in  settling  the  country,  when  you  were  suddenly 
recalled  to  the  war  in  Scotland.  Hence  you  proceeded  with  unwearied 
diligence  against  the  Scots,  who  were  on  the  point  of  making  an  irruption 
into  England  with  the  king  in  their  train :  and  in  about  the  space  of  one 
year  you  entirely  subdued,  and  added  to  the  English  dominion,  that  king 
dom  which  all  our  monarchs,  during  a  period  of  800  years,  had  in  vain 
struggled  to  subject.  In  one  battle  you  almost  annihilated  the  remainder 
of  their  forces,  who  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  had  made  a  sudden  incursion 
into  England,  then  almost  destitute  of  garrisons,  and  got  as  far  as  Worces 
ter;  wheie  you  came  up  with  them  by  forced  marches,  and  captured  almost 
the  whole  of  their  nobility.  A  profound  peace  ensued  ;  when  we  found, 
though  indeed  not  then  for  the  first  time,  that  you  was  as  wise  in  the  cabi 
net  as  valiant  in  the  field.  It  was  your  constant  endeavour  in  the  senate 
either  to  induce  them  to  adhere  to  those  treaties  which  they  had  entered  into 
with  the  enemy,  or  speedily  to  adjust  others  which  promised  to  be  benefi 
cial  to  the  country.  But  when  you  saw  that  the  business  was  artfully  pro 
crastinated,  that  every  one  was  more  intent  on  his  own  selfish  interest  than 
on  the  public  good,  that  the  people  complained  of  the  disappointments 
which  they  had  experienced,  and  the  fallacious  promises  by  which  they  had 
been  gulled,  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  a  few  overbearing  individuals, 
you  put  an  end  to  their  domination.  A  new  parliament  is  summoned :  and 
the  right  of  election  given  to  those  to  whom  it  was  expedient.  They  meet ; 
but  do  nothing;  and,  after  having  wearied  themselves  by  their  mutual  dis 
sensions,  and  fully  exposed  their  incapacity  to  the  observation  of  the  coun 
try,  they  consent  to  a  voluntary  dissolution.  In  this  state  of  desolation,  to 
which  we  were  reduced,  you,  0  Cromwell!  alone  remained  to  conduct  the 
government,  and  to  save  the  country.  We  all  willingly  yield  the  palm  of 
sovereignty  to  your  unrivalled  ability  and  virtue,  except  the  few  among 
us,  who,  either  ambitious  of  honours  which  they  have  not  the  capacity  to 
sustain,  or  who  envy  those  which  are  conferred  on  one  more  worthy  than 
themselves,  or  else  who  do  not  know  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
pleasing  to  God,  more  agreeable  to  reason,  more  politically  just,  or  more 
generally  useful,  than  that  the  supreme  power  should  be  vested  in  the  best 
and  the  wisest  of  men.  Such,  0  Cromwell,  all  acknowledge  you  to  be ; 
such  are  the  services  which  you  have  rendered,  as  the  leader  of  our  coun 
cils,  the  general  of  our  armies,  and  the  father  of  your  country.  For  this  is 
the  tender  appellation  by  which  all  the  good  among  us  salute  you  from  the 
very  soul.  Other  names  you  neither  have  nor  could  endure  ;  and  you  de 
servedly  reject  that  pomp  of  title  which  attracts  the  gaze  and  admiration 
of  the  multitude.  For  what  is  a  title  but  a  certain  definite  mode  of  dig- 
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nity  ;  but  actions  such  as  yours  surpass,  not  only  the  bounds  of  our  admi 
ration,  but  our  titles  ;  and  like  the  points  of  pyramids,  which  are  lost  in  the 
clouds,  they  soar  above  the  possibilities  of  titular  commendation.  But 
since,  though  it  be  not  fit,  it  may  be  expedient,  that  the  highest  pitch  of 
virtue  should  be  circumscribed  within  the  bounds  of  some  human  appella 
tion,  you  endured  to  receive,  for  the  public  good,  a  title  most  like  to  that 
of  the  father  of  your  country  ;  not  to  exalt,  but  rather  to  bring  you  nearer 
to  the  level  of  ordinary7  men  ;  the  title  of  king  wras  unworthy  the  transcend- 
ant  majesty  of  your  character.  For  if  you  had  been  captivated  by  a  name 
over  which,  as  a  private  man,  you  had  so  completely  triumphed  and  crum 
bled  into  dust,  you  would  have  been  doing  the  same  thing  as  if,  after 
having  subdued  some  idolatrous  nation  by  the  help  of  the  true  God,  you 
should  afterwards  fall  down  and  worship  the  gods  which  you  had  van 
quished.  Do  you  then,  Sir,  continue  your  course  with  the  same  unrivalled 
magnanimity ;  it  sits  well  upon  you ; — to  you  our  country  owes  its  liberties, 
nor  can  you  sustain  a  character  at  once  more  momentous  and  more  august 
than  that  of  the  author,  the  guardian,  and  the  preserver  of  our  liberties  ;  and 
hence  you  have  not  only  eclipsed  the  achievements  of  all  our  kings,  but  even 
those  which  have  been  fabled  of  our  heroes.  Often  reflect  what  a  dear  pledge 
the  beloved  land  of  your  nativity  has  entrusted  to  your  care ;  and  that 
liberty  which  she  once  expected  only  from  the  chosen  flower  of  her  talents 
and  her  virtues,  she  now  expects  from  you  only,  and  by  you  only  hopes  to 
obtain.  Revere  the  fond  expectations  which  we  cherish,  the  solicitudes 
of  your  anxious  country ;  revere  the  looks  and  the  wounds  of  your  brave 
companions  in  arms,  who,  under  your  banners,  have  so  strenuously  fought 
for  liberty ;  revere  the  shades  of  those  who  perished  in  the  contest ;  revere 
also  the  opinions  and  the  hopes  which  foreign  states  entertain  concerning 
us,  <who  promise  to  themselves  so  many  advantages  from  that  liberty,  which 
we  have  so  bravely  acquired,  from  the  establishment  of  that  new  govern 
ment,  which  has  begun  to  shed  its  splendour  on  the  world,  which,  if  it  be 
suffered  to  vanish  like  a  dream,  would  involve  us  in  the  deepest  abyss  of 
shame  ;  and  lastly,  revere  yourself;  and,  after  having  endured  so  many  suf 
ferings  and  encountered  so  many  perils  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  do  not  suffer 
it,  now  it  is  obtained,  either  to  be  violated  by  yourself,  or  in  any  one  in 
stance  impaired  by  others.  You  cannot  be  truly  free,  unless  we  are  free 
too ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  he,  who  entrenches  on  the  liberty 
of  others,  is  the  first  to  lose  his  own  and  become  a  slave.  But,  if  you,  who 
have  hitherto  been  the  patron  and  tutelary  genius  of  liberty,  if  you,  who 
are  exceeded  by  no  one  in  justice,  in  piety,  and  goodness,  should  hereafter 
.nvade  that  liberty,  which  you  have  defended,  your  conduct  must  be  fatally 
operative,  not  only  against  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  the  general  interests  of 
piety  and  virtue.  Your  integrity  and  virtue  will  appear  to  have  evaporated, 
your  faith  in  religion  to  have  been  small ;  your  character  with  posterity  will 
dwindle  into  insignificance,  by  which  a  most  destructive  blow  will  be 
levelled  against  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  work  which  you  have 
undertaken  is  of  incalculable  moment,  which  will  thoroughly  sift  and  ex 
pose  every  principle  and  sensation  of  your  heart,  which  will  fully  display 
the  vigour  and  genius  of  your  character,  which  \vill  evince  whether  you 
really  possess  those  great  qualities  of  piety,  fidelity,  justice,  and  self-denial, 
which  made  us  believe  that  you  were  elevated  by  the  special  direction  of 
the  Deity  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power.  At  once  wisely  and  discreetly 
to  hold  the  sceptre  over  three  powerful  nations,  to  persuade  people  to  relin 
quish  inveterate  and  corrupt  for  new  and  more  beneficial  maxims  and  insti 
tutions,  to  penetrate  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country,  to  have  the  mind 
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present  and  operative  in  every  quarter,  to  watch  against  surprise,  to  provide 
against  danger,  to  reject  the  blandishments  of  pleasure  and  the  pomp  of 

power; these  are  exertions  compared  with  which  the  labour  of  war  is 

mere  pastime ;  which  will  require  every  energy  and  employ  every  faculty 
that  you  possess ;  which  demand  a  man  supported  from  above,  and  almost 
instructed  by  immediate  inspiration.  These  and  more  than  these  are,  no 
doubt,  the  objects  which  occupy  your  attention  and  engross  your  soul ;  as 
well  as  the  means  by  which  you  may  accomplish  these  important  ends,  and 
render  our  liberty  at  once  more  ample  and  more  secure.  And  this  you  can, 
in  my  opinion,  in  no  other  way  so  readily  effect,  as  by  associating  in  your 
councils  the  companions  of  your  dangers  and  your  toils ;  men  of  exemplary 
modesty,  integrity,  and  courage  ;  whose  hearts  have  not  been  hardened  in 
cruelty,  and  rendered  insensible  to  pity  by  the  sight  of  so  much  ravage  and 
so  much  death,  but  whom  it  has  rather  inspired  with  the  love  of  justice, 
with  a  respect  for  religion,  and  with  the  feeling  of  compassion,  and  who 
are  more  zealously  interested  in  the  preservation  of  liberty,  in  proportion  as 
they  have  encountered  more  perils  in  its  defence.  They  are  not  strangers 
or  foreigners,  a  hireling  rout  scraped  together  from  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
but  for  the  most  part,  men  of  the  better  conditions  in  life,  of  families  not 
disgraced,  if  not  ennobled,  of  fortunes  either  ample  or  moderate;  and  what 
if  some  among  them  are  recommended  by  their  poverty  ?  for  it  was  not  the 
lust  of  ravage  which  brought  them  into  the  field ;  it  was  the  calamitous 
aspect  of  the  times,  which,  in  the  most  critical  circumstances,  and  often 
amid  the  most  disastrous  turns  of  fortune,  roused  them  to  attempt  the  deliv 
erance  of  their  country  from  the  fangs  of  despotism.  They  were  men  pre 
pared,  not  only  to  debate,  but  to  fight ;  not  only  to  argue  in  the  senate,  but 
to  engage  the  enemy  in  the  field.  But  unless  we  will  continually  cherish 
indefinite  and  illusory  expectations,  I  see  not  in  whom  we  can  place  any 
confidence,  if  not  in  these  men  and  such  as  these.  We  have  the  surest  and 
most  indubitable  pledge  of  their  fidelity  in  this,  that  they  have  already  ex 
posed  themselves  to  death  in  the  service  of  their  country  ;  of  their  piety  in 
this,  that  they  have  been  always  wont  to  ascribe  the  whole  glory  of  their 
successes  to  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  whose  help  they  have  so  suppliantly 
implored,  and  so  conspicuously  obtained ;  of  their  justice  in  this,  that  they 
even  brought  the  king  to  trial,  and  when  his  guilt  was  proved,  refused  to 
save  his  life ;  of  their  moderation  in  our  own  uniform  experience  of  its  ef 
fects,  and  because,  if  by  any  outrage,  they  should  disturb  the  peace  which 
they  have  procured,  they  themselves  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  miseries 
which  it  will  occasion,  the  first  to  meet  the  havoc  of  the  sword,  and  the 
first  again  to  risk  their  lives  for  all  those  comforts  and  distinctions  which 
they  have  so  happily  acquired  ;  and  lastly,  of  their  fortitude  in  this,  that 
there  is  no  instance  of  any  people  who  ever  recovered  their  liberty  with  so 
much  courage  and  success ;  and  therefore  let  us  not  suppose,  that  there  can 
be  any  persons  who  will  be  more  zealous  in  preserving  it.  I  now  feel  my 
self  irresistibly  compelled  to  commemorate  the  names  of  some  of  those  who 
have  most  conspicuously  signalized  themselves  in  these  times :  and  first 
thine,  0  Fleetwood!  whom  I  have  known  from  a  boy,  to  the  present  bloom 
ing  maturity  of  your  military  fame,  to  have  been  inferior  to  none  in  humanity, 
in  gentleness,  in  benignity  of  disposition,  whose  intrepidity  in  the  combat, 
and  whose  clemency  in  victory,  have  been  acknowledged  even  by  the 
enemy :  next  thine,  0  Lambert !  who,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  checked 
the  progress,  and  sustained  the  attack,  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
attended  with  the  whole  flower  and  vigour  of  the  Scottish  youth :  next  thine, 
0  Desborough!  and  thine,  0  Hawley !  who  wast  always  conspicuous  in  the 
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heat  of  the  combat,  and  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  thine,  0  Overton !  who 
hast  been  most  endeared  to  me  now  for  so  many  years  by  the  similitude 
of  our  studies,  the  suavity  of  your  manners,  and  the  more  than  fraternal 
sympathy  of  our  hearts  ;  you,  who  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
when  our  left  wing  was  put  to  the  rout,  were  beheld  with  admiration, 
making  head  against  the  enemy  with  your  infantry  and  repelling  his  attack, 
amid  the  thickest  of  the  carnage ;  and  lastly,  you,  who  in  the  Scotch  war, 
when  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell,  occupied  the  coast  of  Fife,  opened 
a  passage  beyond  Sterling,  and  made  the  Scotch  of  the  west,  and  of  the 
north,  and  even  the  remotest  Orkneys,  confess  your  humanity,  and  submit 
to  your  power.  Besides  these,  I  will  mention  some  as  celebrated  for  their 
political  wisdom  and  their  civil  virtues,  whom  you,  Sir,  have  admitted  into 
your  councils,  and  who  are  known  to  me  by  friendship  or  by  fame.  Whit- 
locke,  Pickering,  Strickland,  Sydenham,  Sydney,  (a  name  indissolubly  at 
tached  to  the  interests  of  liberty,)  Montacute,  Laurence,  both  of  highly 
cultivated  minds  and  polished  taste  ;  besides  many  other  citizens  of  singular 
merit,  some  of  whom  were  distinguished  by  their  exertions  in  the  senate, 
and  others  in  the  field.  To  these  men,  whose  talents  are  so  splendid,  and 
whose  worth  has  been  so  thoroughly  tried,  you  would  without  doubt  do 
right  to  trust  the  protection  of  our  liberties  ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  say  to 
whom  they  might  more  safely  be  entrusted. 

Then,  if  you  leave  the  church  to  its  own  government,  and  relieve  your 
self  and  the  other  public  functionaries  from  a  charge  so  onerous,  and  so  in 
compatible  with  your  functions  ;  and  will  no  longer  suffer  two  powers,  so 
different  as  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical,  to  commit  fornication  together,  and 
by  their  mutual  and  delusive  aids  in  appearance  to  strengthen,  but  in  real 
ity  to  weaken  and  finally  to  subvert,  each  other ;  if  you  shall  remove  all 
power  of  persecution  out  of  the  church,  (but  persecution  will  never  cease, 
so  long  as  men  are  bribed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  a  mercenary  salary, 
which  is  forcibly  extorted  rather  than  gratuitously  bestowed,  which  serves 
only  to  poison  religion,  and  to  strangle  truth,)  you  will  then  effectually  have 
cast  those  money-changers  out  of  the  temple,  who  do  not  merely  truckle 
with  doves,  but  with  the  dove  itself,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High.  Then 
since  there  are  often  in  a  republic  men  who  have  the  same  itch  for  making 
a  multiplicity  of  laws,  as  some  poetasters  have  for  making  many  verses ; 
and  since  laws  are  usually  worse  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  numerous, 
if  you  shall  not  enact  so  many  new  laws  as  you  abolish  old,  which  do  not 
operate  so  much  as  warnings  against  evil,  as  impediments  in  the  way  of 
good  ;  and  if  you  shall  retain  only  those  which  are  necessary,  which  do  not 
confound  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  which,  while  they  prevent  the 
frauds  of  the  wicked,  do  not  prohibit  the  innocent  freedoms  of  the  good, 
which  punish  crimes,  without  interdicting  those  things  which  are  lawful, 
only  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  they  may  occasionally  be  exposed. 
For  the  intention  of  laws  is  to  check  the  commission  of  vice,  but  liberty  is 
the  best  school  of  virtue,  and  affords  the  strongest  encouragements  to  the 
practice.  Then  if  you  make  a  better  provision  for  the  education  of  our 
youth  than  has  hitherto  been  made,  if  you  prevent  the  promiscuous  instruc 
tion  of  the  docile  and  the  indocile,  of  the  idle  and  the  diligent,  at  the  pub 
lic  cost,  but  reserve  the  rewards  of  learning  for  the  learned,  and  of  merit 
for  the  meritorious.  If  you  permit  the  free  discussion  of  truth  without  any 
hazard  to  the  author,  or  any  subjection  to  the  caprice  of  an  individual, 
which  is  the  best  way  to  make  truth  flourish  and  knowledge  abound,  the 
censure  of  the  half-learned,  the  envy,  the  pusillanimity,  or  the  prejudice 
which  measures  the  discoveries  of  others,  and  in  short  every  degree  of  wir- 
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dom,  by  the  measure  of  its  own  capacity,  will  be  prevented  from  doling  out 
information  to  us  according  to  their  own  arbitrary  choice.  Lastly,  if  you 
shall  not  dread  to  hear  any  truth,  or  any  falsehood,  whatever  it  may  be,  but 
if  you  shall  least  of  all  listen  to  those,  who  think  that  they  can  never  be 
free,  till  the  liberties  of  others  depend  on  their  caprice,  and  who  attempt 
nothing  with  so  much  zeal  and  vehemence,  as  to  fetter,  not  only  the  bodies 
but  the  minds  of  men,  who  labour  to  introduce  into  the  state  the  worst  of 
all  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  their  own  depraved  habits  and  pernicious  opi 
nions  ;  you  will  always  be  dear  to  those  who  think  not  merely  that  their 
own  sect  or  faction,  but  that  all  citizens  of  all  descriptions  should  enjoy 
equal  rights  and  equal  laws.  If  there  be  any  one  who  thinks  that  this  is 
not  liberty  enough,  he  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  inflamed  with  the  lust  of 
ambition,  or  of  anarchy,  than  with  the  love  of  a  genuine  and  well  regulated 
liberty  ;  and  particularly  since  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  which  has 
been  so  convulsed  by  the  storms  of  faction,  which  are  yet  hardly  still,  do 
not  permit  us  to  adopt  a  more  perfect  or  desirable  form  of  government. 

For  it  is  of  no  little  consequence,  0  citizens,  by  what  principles  you  are 
governed,  either  in  acquiring  liberty,  or  in  retaining  it  when  acquired.  And 
unless  that  liberty,  which  is  of  such  a  kind  as  arms  can  neither  procure  nor 
take  away,  which  alone  is  the  fruit  of  piety,  of  justice,  of  temperance,  and 
unadulterated  virtue,  shall  have  taken  deep  root  in  your  minds  and  hearts, 
there  will  not  long  be  wanting  one  who  will  snatch  from  you  by  treachery 
what  you  have  acquired  by  arms.  War  has  made  many  great  whom  peace 
makes  small.  If  after  being  released  from  the  toils  of  war,  you  neglect  the 
arts  of  peace,  if  your  peace  and  your  liberty  be  a  state  of  warfare,  if  war  be 
your  only  virtue,  the  summit  of  your  praise,  you  will,  believe  me,  soon  find 
peace  the  most  adverse  to  your  interests.  Your  peace  will  be  only  a  more 
distressing  war ;  and  that  which  you  imagined  liberty  will  prove  the  worst 
of  slavery.  Unless  by  the  means  of  piety,  not  frothy  and  loquacious,  but 
operative,  unadulterated,  and  sincere,  you  clear  the  horizon  of  the  mind 
from  those  mists  of  superstition,  which  arise  from  the  ignorance  of  true  re 
ligion,  you  will  always  have  those  who  will  bend  your  necks  to  the  yoke 
as  if  you  were  brutes,  who  notwithstanding  all  your  triumphs  will  put  you 
up  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  if  you  were  mere  booty  made  in  war ;  and  will 
find  an  exuberant  source  of  wealth  in  your  ignorance  and  superstition.  Un 
less  you  will  subjugate  the  propensity  to  avarice,  to  ambition,  and  sensu 
ality,  and  expel  all  luxury  from  yourselves  and  from  your  families,  you  will 
find  that  you  have  cherished  a  more  stubborn  and  intractable  despot  at 
home,  than  you  ever  encountered  in  the  field  ;  and  even,  your  very  bowels 
will  be  continually  teeming  with  an  intolerable  progeny  of  tyrants.  Let 
these  be  the  first  enemies  whom  you  subdue  ;  this  constitutes  the  campaign 
of  peace ;  these  are  triumphs,  difficult  indeed,  but  bloodless,  and  far  more 
honourable  than  those  trophies,  which  are  purchased  only  by  slaughter  and 
by  rapine.  Unless  you  are  victors  in  this  service,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  have 
been  victorious  over  the  despotic  enemy  in  the  field.  For  if  you  think  that 
it  is  a  more  grand,  a  more  beneficial,  or  a  more  wise  policy,  to  invent  sub 
tle  expedients  for  increasing  the  revenue,  to  multiply  our  naval  and  military 
force,  to  rival  in  craft  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  states,  to  form  skilful  trea 
ties  and  alliances,  than  to  administer  unpolluted  justice  to  the  people,  to 
redress  the  injured,  and  to  succour  the  distressed,  and  speedily  to  restore  to 
every  one  his  own,  you  are  involved  in  a  cloud  of  error;  and  too  late  will 
you  perceive,  when  the  illusion  of  those  mighty  benefits  has  vanished,  that 
in  neglecting  these,  which  you  now  think  inferior  considerations,  you  have 
only  been  precipitating  your  own  ruin  and  despair.  The  fidelity  of  ene- 
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mies  and  allies  is  frail  and  perishing,  unless  it  be  cemented  by  the  princi 
ples  of  justice  ;  that  wealth  and  those  honours,  which  most  covet,  readily 
cjiange  masters ;  they  forsake  the  idle  and  repair  where  virtue,  where  in 
dustry,  where  patience  flourish  most.  Thus  nation  precipitates  the  down 
fall  of  nation ;  thus  the  more  sound  part  of  one  people  subverts  the  more 
corrupt ;  thus  you  obtained  the  ascendant  over  the  royalists.  If  you  plunge 
into  the  same  depravity,  if  you  imitate  their  excesses,  and  hanker  after  the 
same  vanities,  you  will  become  royalists  as  well  as  they,  and  liable  to  be  sub 
dued  by  the  same  enemies,  or  by  others  in  your  turn ;  who,  placing  their  reli 
ance  on  the  same  religious  principles,  the  same  patience,  the  same  integrity 
and  discretion  which  made  you  strong,  will  deservedly  triumph  over  you, 
who  are  immersed  in  debauchery,  in  the  luxury  and  the  sloth  of  kings.  Then, 
as  if  God  was  weary  of  protecting  you,  you  will  be  seen  to  have  passed 
through  the  fire  that  you  might  perish  in  the  smoke ;  the  contempt  which  you 
will  then  experience  will  be  great  as  the  admiration  which  you  now  enjoy; 
and,  what  may  in  future  profit  others,  but  cannot  benefit  yourselves,  you  will 
leave  a  salutary  proof  what  great  things  the  solid  reality  of  virtue  and  of 
piety  might  have  effected,  when  the  mere  counterfeit  and  varnished  resem 
blance  could  attempt  such  mighty  achievements,  and  make  such  consider 
able  advances  towards  the  execution.  For  if,  either  through  your  want  of 
knowledge,  your  want  of  constancy,  or  your  want  of  virtue,  attempts  so 
noble,  and  actions  so  glorious,  have  had  an  issue  so  unfortunate,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  better  men  should  be  either  less  daring  in  their  pro 
jects  or  less  sanguine  in  their  hopes.  But  from  such  an  abyss  of  corrup 
tion  into  which  you  so  readily  fall,  no  one,  not  even  Cromwell  himself,  nor 
a  whole  nation  of  Brutuses,  if  they  were  alive,  could  deliver  you  if  they 
would,  or  would  deliver  you  if  they  could.  For  who  would  vindicate  your 
right  of  unrestrained  suffrage,  or  of  choosing  what  representatives  you  liked 
best,  merely  that  you  might  elect  the  creatures  of  your  own  faction,  who 
ever  they  might  be,  or  him,  however  small  might  be  his  worth,  who  would 
give  you  the  most  lavish  feasts,  and  enable  you  to  drink  to  the  greatest  ex 
cess  ?  Thus  not  wisdom  and  authority,  but  turbulence  and  gluttony,  would 
soon  exalt  the  vilest  miscreants  from  our  taverns  and  our  brothels,  from  our 
towns  and  villages,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  senators.  For,  should  the 
management  of  the  republic  be  entrusted  to  persons  to  whom  no  one  would 
willingly  entrust  the  management  of  his  private  concerns ;  and  the  treasury 
of  the  state  be  left  to  the  care  of  those  who  had  lavished  their  own  fortunes 
in  an  infamous  prodigality  ?  Should  they  have  the  charge  of  the  public 
purse,  which  they  would  soon  convert  into  a  private,  by  their  unprincipled 
peculations  ?  Are  they  fit  to  be  the  legislators  of  a  whole  people  who  them 
selves  know  not  what  law,  what  reason,  what  right  and  wrong,  what 
crooked  and  straight,  what  licit  and  illicit  means  ?  who  think  that  all  power 
consists  in  outrage,  all  dignity  in  the  parade  of  insolence  ?  who  neglect 
every  other  consideration  for  the  corrupt  gratification  of  their  friendships, 
or  the  prosecution  of  their  resentments  ?  who  disperse  their  own  relations 
and  creatures  through  the  provinces,  for  the  sake  of  levying  taxes  and  con 
fiscating  goods ;  men,  for  the  greater  part  the  most  profligate  and  vile,  who 
buy  up  for  themselves  what  they  pretend  to  expose  to  sale,  who  thence  col 
lect  an  exorbitant  mass  of  wealth,  which  they  fraudulently  divert  from  the 
public  service  ;  who  thus  spread  their  pillage  through  the  country,  and  in 
a  moment  emerge  from  penury  and  rags,  to  a  state  of  splendour  and  of 
wealth  ?  Who  could  endure  such  thievish  servants,  such  vicegerents  of 
their  lords  ?  Who  could  believe  that  the  masters  and  the  patrons  of  a  ban 
ditti  could  be  the  proper  guardians  of  liberty  ?  or  who  would  suppose  that 
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he  should  ever  be  made  one  hair  more  free  by  such  a  set  of  public  func 
tionaries,  (though  they  might  amount  to  five  hundred  elected  in  this  man 
ner  from  the  counties  and  boroughs,)  when  among  them  who  are  the  very 
guardians  of  liberty,  and  to  whose  custody  it  is  committed,  there  must  be 
so  many,  who  know  not  either  how  to  use  or  to  enjoy  liberty,  who  either 
understand  the  principles  or  merit  the  possession  ?  But  what  is  worthy  of 
remark,  those  who  are  the  most  unworthy  of  liberty,  are  wont  to  behave 
most  ungratefully  towards  their  deliverers.  Among  such  persons,  who 
would  be  willing  either  to  fight  for  liberty,  or  to  encounter  the  least  peril  in 
its  defence  ?  It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  persons 
ever  should  be  free.  However  much  they  may  brawl  about  liberty,  they 
are  slaves,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  without  perceiving  it ;  and  when 
they  do  perceive  it,  like  unruly  horses  that  are  impatient  of  the  bit,  they 
will  endeavour  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  not  from  the  love  of  genuine  liberty, 
(which  a  good  man  only  loves  and  knows  how  to  obtain,)  but  from  the  im 
pulses  of  pride  and  little  passions.  But  though  they  often  attempt  it  by 
arms,  they  will  make  no  advances  to  the  execution  ;  they  may  change  their 
masters,  but  will  never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  their  servitude.  This  often 
happened  to  the  ancient  Romans,  wasted  by  excess,  and  enervated  by  lux 
ury  :  and  it  has  still  more  so  been  the  fate  of  the  moderns ;  when  after  a 
long  interval  of  years  they  aspired  under  the  auspices  of  Crescentius,  No- 
mentanus,  and  afterwards  of  Nicolas  Rentius,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Tribune  of  the  People,  to  restore  the  splendour  and  re-establish  the  govern 
ment  of  ancient  Rome.  For,  instead  of  fretting  with  vexation,  or  thinking 
that  you  can  lay  the  blame  on  any  one  but  yourselves,  know  that  to  be  free 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  pious,  to  be  wise,  to  be  temperate  and  just,  to  be 
frugal  and  abstinent,  and  lastly,  to  be  magnanimous  and  brave ;  so  to  be  the 
opposite  of  all  these  is  the  same  as  to  be  a  slave ;  and  it  usually  happens 
by  the  appointment,  and  as  it  were  retributive  justice,  of  the  Deity,  that 
that  people  which  cannot  govern  themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions, 
but  crouch  under  the  slavery  of  their  lusts,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
sway  of  those  whom  they  abhor,  and  made  to  submit  to  an  involuntary 
servitude. 

It  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  dictates  of  justice  and  by  the  constitution  of 
nature,  that  he,  who  from  the  imbecility  or  derangement  of  his  intellect  is 
incapable  of  governing  himself,  should,  like  a  minor,  be  committed  to  the 
government  of  another ;  and  least  of  all,  should  he  be  appointed  to  super 
intend  the  affairs  of  others  or  the  interest  of  the  state.  You  therefore,  who 
wish  to  remain  free,  either  instantly  be  wise,  or,  as  soon  as  possible,  cease 
to  be  fools ;  if  you  think  slavery  an  intolerable  evil,  learn  obedience  to  rea 
son  and  the  government  of  yourselves  ;  and  finally  bid  adieu  to  your  dis 
sensions,  your  jealousies,  your  superstitions,  your  outrages,  your  rapine,  and 
your  lusts.  Unless  you  will  spare  no  pains  to  effect  this,  you  must  be 
judged  unfit,  both  by  God  and  mankind,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  posses 
sion  of  liberty  and  the  administration  of  the  government ;  but  will  rather, 
like  a  nation  in  a  state  of  pupillage,  want  some  active  and  courageous 
guardian  to  undertake  the  management  of  your  affairs.  With  respect  to 
myself,  whatever  turn  things  may  take,  I  thought  that  my  exertions  on  the 
present  occasion  would  be  serviceable  to  my  country,  and  as  they  have 
been  cheerfully  bestowed,  I  hope  that  they  have  not  been  bestowed  in  vain. 
And  I  have  not  circumscribed  my  defence  of  liberty  within  any  petty  circle 
around  me,  but  have  made  it  so  general  and  comprehensive,  that  the  justice 
and  the  reasonableness  of  such  uncommon  occurrences  explained  and  de 
fended,  both  among  my  countrymen  and  among  foreigners,  and  which  all 
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good  men  cannot  but  approve,  may  serve  to  exalt  the  glory  of  my  country, 
and  to  excite  the  imitation  of  posterity.  If  the  conclusion  do  not  answer  to 
the  beginning,  that  is  their  concern ;  I  have  delivered  my  testimony,  I  would 
almost  say,  have  erected  a  monument,  that  will  not  readily  be  destroyed,  to 
the  reality  of  those  singular  and  mighty  achievements,  which  were  above  all 
praise.  As  the  Epic  Poet,  who  adheres  at  all  to  the  rules  of  that  species 
of  composition,  does  not  profess  to  describe  the  whole  life  of  the  hero 
whom  he  celebrates,  but  only  some  particular  action  of  his  life,  as  the  re 
sentment  of  Achilles  at  Troy,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  or  the  coming  of  ^Eneas 
into  Italy ;  so  it  will  be  sufficient,  either  for  my  justification  or  apology, 
that  I  have  heroically  celebrated  at  least  one  exploit  of  my  countrymen  ;  I 
pass  by  the  rest,  for  who  could  recite  the  achievements  of  a  whole  people  ? 
If  after  such  a  display  of  courage  and  of  vigor,  you  basely  relinquish  the  path 
of  virtue,  if  you  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  yourselves,  posterity  will  sit  in 
judgment  on  your  conduct.  They  will  see  that  the  foundations  were  well 
laid  ;  that  the  beginning  (nay  it  was  more  than  a  beginning)  was  glorious ; 
but,  with  deep  emotions  of  concern  will  they  regret,  that  those  were  want 
ing  who  might  have  completed  the  structure'.  They  will  lament  that  perse 
verance  was  not  conjoined  with  such  exertions  and  such  virtues.  They 
will  see  that  there  was  a  rich  harvest  of  glory,  and  an  opportunity  afforded 
for  the  greatest  achievements,  but  that  men  only  were  wanting  for  the  exe 
cution  ;  while  they  were  not  wanting  who  could  rightly  counsel,  exhort, 
inspire,  and  bind  an  unfading  wreath  of  praise  round  the  brows  of  the  illus 
trious  actors  in  so  glorious  a  scene. 


FAMILIAR  EPISTLES, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN, 

BY  ROBERT  FELLOWES,  A.  M.  OXOM. 


I. 

To  his  Tutor  THOMAS  JURE. 

THOUGH  I  had  determined,  my  excellent  tutor,  to  write  you  an  epistle  in 
verse,  yet  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  without  sending  also  another  in  prose 
For  the  emotions  of  my  gratitude,  which  your  services  so  justly  inspire,  are 
too  expansive  and  too  warm  to  be  expressed  in  the  confined  limits  of  poet 
ical  metre ;  they  demand  the  unconstrained  freedom  of  prose,  or  rather  the 
exuberant  richness  of  Asiatic  phraseology.  Though  it  would  far  exceed 
my  power  accurately  to  describe  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you,  even  if  I 
could  drain  dry  all  the  sources  of  eloquence,  or  exhaust  all  the  topics  of  dis 
course  whica  Aristotle  or  the  famed  Parisian  Logician  has  collected.  You 
complain  with  truth,  that  my  letters  have  been  very  few  and  very  short ;  but 
I  do  not  grieve  at  the  omission  of  so  pleasurable  a  duty,  so  much  as  I  rejoice 
at  having  such  a  place  in  your  regard  as  makes  you  anxious  often  to  hear 
from  me.  I  beseech  you  not  to  take  it  amiss,  that  I  have  not  now  written 
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to  you  for  more  than  three  years ;  but  with  your  usual  benignity  and  candour 
to  impute  it  rather  to  circumstances  than  to  inclination.  For  heaven  knows, 
that  I  regard  you  as  a  parent,  that  I  have  always  treated  you  with  the  ut 
most  respect,  and  that  I  was  unwilling  to  teaze  you  with  my  compositions. 
And  I  was  anxious  that  if  my  letters  had  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them,  they  might  be  recommended  by  their  rarity.  And  lastly,  since  the 
ardour  of  my  regard  makes  me  imagine  that  you  are  always  present,  that  I 
hear  your  voice  and  contemplate  your  looks ;  and  as  thus  (which  is  usually 
the  case  with  lovers)  I  charm  away  my  grief  by  the  illusion  of  your  presence, 
I  was  afraid  when  I  wrote  to  you  the  idea  of  your  distant  separation  should 
forcibly  rush  upon  my  mind  ;  and  that  the  pain  of  your  absence,  which  was 
almost  soothed  into  quiescence,  should  revive  and  disperse  the  pleasurable 
dream.  I  long  since  received  your  desirable  present  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  I 
wrote  this  at  my  lodgings  in  this  city,  not  as  usual,  surrounded  by  my  books. 
If  therefore  there  be  any  thing  in  this  letter  which  either  fails  to  give  pleasure, 
or  which  frustrates  expectation,  it  shall  be  compensated  by  a  more  elaborate 
composition  as  soon  as  I  return  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Muses. 
London,  March  26,  1625. 

II. 

To  ALEXANDER  GILL. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letters  and  your  poem,  with  which  I  was  highly  de 
lighted,  and  in  which  I  discover  the  majesty  of  a  poet,  and  the  style  of 
Virgil.  I  knew  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  a  person  of  your  genius 
entirely  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  culture  of  the  Muses,  and  to  extinguish 
those  heavenly  emotions,  and  that  sacred  and  ethereal  fire  which  is  kindled 
in  your4aeart.  For  what  Claudian  said  of  himself  may  be  said  of  you,  your 
"whole  soul  is  instinct  with  the  fire  of  Apollo."  If  therefore,  on  this  occa 
sion,  you  have  broken  your  own  promises,  I  here  commend  the  want  of 
constancy  which  you  mention  ;  I  commend  the  want  of  virtue,  if  any  want 
of  virtue  there  be.  But,  in  referring  the  merits  of  your  poem  to  my  judg 
ment,  you  confer  on  me  as  great  an  honour  as  the  gods  would  if  the  con 
tending  musical  immortals  had  called  me  in  to  adjudge  the  palm  of  victory ; 
as  poets  babble  that  it  formerly  fell  to  the  lot  of  Imolus  the  guardian  of  the 
Lydian  mount.  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  congratulate  Henry  Nassau 
more  on  the  capture  of  the  city  or  the  composition  of  your  poems.  For  I 
think  that  this  victory  produced  nothing  more  entitled  to  distinction  and  to 
fame  than  your  poem.  But  since  you  celebrate  the  successes  of  our  allies  in 
lays  so  harmonious  and  energetic,  what  may  we  not  expect  when  our  own 
successes  call  for  the  congratulations  of  your  muse  ?  Adieu,  learned  Sir, 
and  believe  me  greatly  obliged  by  the  favour  of  your  verses. 

London,  May  20,  1628. 

III. 

To  the  Same. 

IN  my  former  letter  I  did  not  so  much  answer  yours  as  deprecate  the  ob 
ligation  of  then  answering  it ;  and  therefore  at  the  time  I  tacitly  promised 
that  you  should  soon  receive  another,  in  which  I  would  reply  at  length  to 
your  friendly  challenge.  But,  though  I  had  not  promised  this,  it  would 
most  justly  be  your  due,  since  one  of  your  letters  is  full  worth  two  of  mine, 
or  rather,  on  an  accurate  computation,  worth  a  hundred.  When  your  letter 
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arrived,  I  was  strenuously  engaged  in  that  work  concerning  which  I  haJ 
given  you  some  obscure  hints,  and  the  execution  of  which  could  not  be  de 
layed.  One  of  the  fellows  of  our  college,  who  was  to  be  the  respondent  in 
a  philosophical  disputation  for  his  degree,  engaged  me  to  furnish  him  with 
some  verses,  which  are  annually  required  on  this  occasion ;  since  he  him 
self  had  long  neglected  such  frivolous  pursuits,  and  was  then  intent  on  more 
serious  studies.  Of  these  verses  I  sent  you  a  printed  copy,  since  I  knew 
both  your  discriminating  taste  in  poetry,  and  your  candid  allowances  for 
poetry  like  mine.  If  you  will  in  your  turn  deign  to  communicate  to  me 
any  of  your  productions,  you  will,  I  can  assure  you,  find  no  one  to  whom 
they  will  give  more  delight,  or  who  will  more  impartially  endeavour  to  es 
timate  their  worth.  For  as  often  as  I  recollect  the  topics  of  your  conver 
sation,  (the  loss  of  which  I  regret  even  in  this  seminary  of  erudition,)  I 
cannot  help  painfully  reflecting  on  what  advantages  I  am  deprived  by  your 
absence,  since  I  never  left  your  company  without  an  increase  of  knowledge, 
and  always  had  recourse  to  your  mind  as  to  an  emporium  of  literature. 
Among  us,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  only  two  or  three,  who  without  any 
acquaintance  with  criticism  or  philosophy,  do  not  instantly  engage  with 
raw  and  untutored  judgments  in  the  study  of  theology  ;  and  of  this  they  ac 
quire  only  a  slender  smattering,  not  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
patch  together  a  sermon  with  scraps  pilfered,  with  little  discrimination,  from 
this  author  and  from  that.  Hence  I  fear,  lest  our  clergy  should  relapse  into 
the  sacerdotal  ignorance  of  a  former  age.  Since  I  find  so  few  associates  in 
study  here,  I  should  instantly  direct  my  steps  to  London,  if  I  had  not  "de 
termined  to  spend  the  summer  vacation  in  the  depths  of  literary  solitude, 
and,  as  it  were,  hide  myself  in  the  chamber  of  the  muses.  As  you  do  this 
every  day,  it  would  be  injustice  in  me  any  longer  to  divert  your  attention 
or  engross  your  time.  Adieu. 
Cambridge,  July  2,  1628. 

IV. 

To  THOMAS  JURE. 

ON  reading  your  letter,  my  excellent  tutor,  I  find  only  one  superflous 
passage,  an  apology  for  not  writing  to  me  sooner ;  for  though  nothing  gives 
me  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  from  you,  how  can  I  or  ou^ht  I  to  expect 
that  you  should  always  have  leisure  enough  from  more  serious  and  more 
sacred  engagements  to  write  to  me ;  particularly  when  it  is  kindness,  and 
not  duty,  which  prompts  you  to  write  ?  Your  many  recent  services  must 
prevent  me  from  entertaining  any  suspicion  of  your  forgetfulness  or  neglect. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  you  could  possibly  forget  one  on  whom  you  had  con 
ferred  so  many  favours.  Having  an  invitation  into  your  part  of  the  country 
in  the  spring,  I  shall  readily  accept  it,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  deliciousness 
of  the  season  as  well  as  that  of  your  conversation  ;  and  that  I  may  withdraw 
myself  for  a  short  time  from  the  tumult  of  the  city  to  your  rural  mansion,  as 
to  the  renowned  portico  of  Zeno,  or  Tusculan  of  Tully,  where  you  live  on 
your  little  farm  with  a  moderate  fortune,  but  a  princely  mind ;  and  where 
you  practise  the  contempt,  and  triumph  over  the  temptations  of  ambition, 
pomp,  luxury,  and  all  that  follows  the  chariot  of  fortune,  or  attracts  the 
gaze  and  admiration  of  the  thoughtless  multitude.  I  hope  that  you  who  de 
precated  the  blame  of  delay,  will  pardon  me  for  my  precipitance  ;  for,  after 
deferring  this  letter  to  the  last,  I  chose  rather  to  write  a  few  lines,  however 
deficient  in  elegance,  than  to  say  nothing  at  all.  Adieu,  reverend  sir. 

Cambridge,  July  21,  1628. 

VOL.  II.  67  2  U 
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V. 

To  ALEXANDER  GILL. 

IF  you  had  made  me  a  present  of  a  piece  of  plate,  or  any  other  valuable 
which  excites  the  admiration  of  mankind,  I  should  not  be  ashamed  in  my 
turn  to  remunerate  you,  as  far  as  my  circumstances  would  permit.  But 
since  you,  the  day  before  yesterday,  presented  me  with  an  elegant  and 
beautiful  poem  in  Hendecasyllabic  verse,  which  far  exceeds  the  worth  of 
gold,  you  have  increased  my  solicitude  to  discover  in  what  manner  I  may 
requite  the  favour  of  so  acceptable  a  gift.  Ihad  by  me  at  the  time  no  com 
positions  in  a  like  style  which  I  thought  at  all  fit  to  come  in  competition 
with  the  excellence  of  your  performance.  I  send  you  therefore  a  composi 
tion  which  is  not  entirely  my  own,  but  the  production  of  a  truly  inspired 
bard,  from  whom  I  last  week  rendered  this  ode  into  Greek  Heroic  verse,  as 
I  was  lying  in  bed  before  the  day  dawned,  without  any  previous  delibera 
tion,  but  with  a  certain  impelling  faculty,  for  which  I  know  not  how  to  ac 
count.  By  his  help  who  does  not  less  surpass  you  in  his  subject  than  you 
do  me  in  the  execution,  I  have  sent  something  which  may  serve  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  between  us.  If  you  see  reason  to  find  fault  with  any  par 
ticular  passage,  I  must  inform  you  that,  from  the  time  I  left  your  school, 
this  is  the  first  and  the  last  piece  I  have  ever  composed  in  Greek ;  since, 
as  you  know,  I  have  attended  more  to  Latin  and  to  English  composition. 
He  who  at  this  time  employs  his  labour  and  his  time  in  writing  Greek,  is 
in  danger  of  writing  what  will  never  be  read.  Adieu,  and  expect  to  see 
me,  God  willing,  at  London  on  Monday  among  the  booksellers.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  you  have  interest  enough  with  that  Doctor  who  is  the  master 
of  the  college  to  promote  my  business,  I  beseech  you  to  see  him  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  act  as  your  friendship  for  me  may  prompt. 

From  my  villa,  Dec.  4,  1634. 

VI. 

To  CAROLO  DEODATI. 

I  CLEARLY  see  that  you  are  determined  not  to  be  overcome  in  silence ;  if 
this  be  so,  you  shall  have  the  palm  of  victory,  for  I  will  write  first.  Though 
if  the  reasons  which  make  each  of  us  so  long  in  writing  to  the  other  should 
ever  be  judicially  examined,  it  will  appear  that  I  have  many  more  excuses 
for  not  writing  than  you.  For  it  is  well  known,  and  you  well  know,  that 
I  am  naturally  slow  in  writing,  and  averse  to  write ;  while  you,  either  from 
disposition  or  from  habit,  seem  to  have  little  reluctance  in  engaging  in 
these  literary  (rfpos.^^^)  allocutions.  It  is  also  in  my  favour,  that  your 
method  of  study  is  such  as  to  admit  of  frequent  interruptions,  in  which  you 
visit  your  friends,  write  letters,  or  go  abroad  ;  but  it  is  my  way  to  suffer  no 
impediment,  no  love  of  ease,  no  avocation  whatever,  to  chill  the  ardour,  to 
break  the  continuity,  or  divert  the  completion  of  my  literary  pursuits.  From 
this  and  no  other  reasons  it  often  happens  that  I  do  not  readily  employ  my 
pen  in  any  gratuitous  exertions ;  but  I  am  not,  nevertheless,  my  dear  Peo- 
dati,  a  very  sluggish  correspondent ;  nor  has  it  at  any  time  happened  that  I 
ever  left  any  letter  of  yours  unanswered  till  another  came.  So  I  hear  that 
you  write  to  the  bookseller,  and  often  to  your  brother,  either  of  whom,  from 
their  nearness,  would  readily  have  forwarded  any  communication  from  you 
to  me.  But  what  I  blame  you  for  is,  for  not  keeping  your  promise  of  pay 
ing  me  a  visit  when  you  left  the  city;  a  promise  which,  if  it  had  once  oc- 
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curred  to  your  thoughts,  would  certainly  have  forcibly  suggested  the  neces 
sity  of  writing.  These  are  my  reasons  for  expostulation  and  censure.  You 
will  look  to  your  own  defence.  But  what  can  occasion  your  silence  ?  Is 
it  ill  health  ?  Are  there  in  those  parts  any  literati  with  whom  you  may 
play  and  prattle  as  we  used  to  do  ?  When  do  you  return  ?  How  long  do 
you  mean  to  stay  among  the  Hyperboreans  ?  I  wish  you  would  give  me  an 
answer  to  each  of  these  questions ;  and  that  you  may  not  suppose  that  I  am 
quite  unconcerned  about  what  relates  to  you,  I  must  inform  you  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  see  your  brother,  in  order 
to  learn  how  you  did.  And  lately  when  I  was  accidentally  informed  in  Lon 
don  that  you  were  in  town,  I  instantly  hastened  to  your  lodgings ;  but  it 
was  only  the  shadow  of  a  dream,  for  you  were  no  where  to  be  found. 
Wherefore,  as  soon  as  you  can  do  it  without  any  inconvenience  to  yourself, 
I  beseech  you  to  take  up  your  quarters  where  we  may  at  least  be  able  oc 
casionally  to  visit  one  another ;  for  I  hope  that  you  would  not  be  a  different 
neighbour  to  us  in  the  country  than  you  are  in  town.  But  this  is  as  it 
pleases  God.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you  concerning  myself  and  my 
studies,  but  I  would  rather  do  it  when  we  meet,  and  as  to-morrow  I  am 
about  to  return  into  the  country,  and  am  busy  in  making  preparations  for 
my  journey,  I  have  but  just  time  to  scribble  this.  Adieu. 
'London,  Sept.  7,  1637. 

VU. 

To  the  Same. 

MOST  of  my  other  friends  think  it  enough  to  give  me  one  farewell  in  thei. 
letters,  but  I  see  why  you  do  it  so  often  ;  for  you  give  me  to  understand 
that  your  medical  authority  is  now  added  to  the  potency,  and  subservient 
to  the  completion,  of  those  general  expressions  of  good-will  which  are  no 
thing  but  words  and  air.  You  wish  me  nay  health  six  hundred  times,  in  as 
great  a  quantity  as  I  can  wish,  as  I  am  able  to  bear,  or  even  more  than 
this.  Truly,  you  should  be  appointed  butler  to  the  house  of  Health,  whose 
stores  you  so  lavishly  bestow ;  or  at  least  Health  should  become  your  para 
site,  since  you  so  lord  it  over  her,  and  command  her  at  your  pleasure.  I 
send  you  therefore  my  congratulations  and  my  thanks,  both  on  account  of 
your  friendship  and  your  skill.  I  was  long  kept  waiting  in  expectation  of 
a  letter  from  you,  which  you  had  engaged  to  write ;  but  when  no  letter 
came  rny  old  regard  for  you  suffered  not,  I  can  assure  you,  the  smallest  di 
minution,  for  I  had  supposed  that  the  same  apology  for  remissness,  which 
you  had  employed  in  the  beginning  of  our  correspondence,  you  would  again 
employ.  This  was  a  supposition  agreeable  to  truth  and  to  the  intimacy 
between  us.  For  I  do  not  think  that  true  friendship  consists  in  the  fre 
quency  of  letters  or  in  professions  of  regard,  which  may  be  counterfeited ; 
but  it  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  and  affections,  as  to  support  itself 
against  the  rudest  blast ;  and  when  it  originates  in  sincerity  and  virtue,  it 
may  remain  through  life  without  suspicion  and  without  blame,  even  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  reciprocal  interchange  of  kindnesses.  For  the  cher 
ishing  aliment  of  a  friendship  such  as  this,  there  is  not  so  much  need  of 
letters  as  of  a  lively  recollection  of  each  other's  virtues.  And  though  you 
have  not  written,  you  have  something  that  may  supply  the  omission  :  your 
probity  writes  to  me  in  your  stead  ;  it  is  a  letter  ready  written  on  the  inner 
most  membrane  of  the  heart;  the  simplicity  of  your  manners,  and  the  recti 
tude  of  your  principles,  serve  as  correspondents  in  your  place  ;  your  genius, 
which  is  above  the  common  level,  writes,  and  serves  in  a  still  greater  de- 
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gree  to  endear  you  to  me.  But  now  you  have  got  possession  of  this  des 
potic  citadel  of  medicine,  do  not  alarm  me  with  the  menace  of  being 
obliged  to  repay  those  six  hundred  healths  which  you  have  bestowed,  if  I 
should,  which  God  forbid,  ever  forfeit  your  friendship.  Remove  that  for 
midable  battery  which  you  seem  to  have  placed  upon  my  breast  to  keep  off 
all  sickness  but  what  comes  by  your  permission.  But  that  you  may  not 
indulge  any  excess  of  menace  I  must  inform  you,  that  I  cannot  help  loving 
you  such  as  you  are ;  for  whatever  the  Deity  may  have  bestowed  upon  me 
in  other  respects,  he  has  certainly  inspired  me,  if  any  ever  were  inspired, 
with  a  passion  for  the  good  and  fair.  Nor  did  Ceres,  according  to  the  fable, 
ever  seek  her  daughter  Proserpine  with  such  unceasing  solicitude  as  I  have 
sought  this  tov  xahov  iSlav.  this  perfect  model  of  the  beautiful  in  all  the  forms 
and  appearances  of  things  (rtoxxcwyap  yopijxu  tw  baipwuw,  many  are  the  forms 
of  the  divinities.)  I  am  wont  day  and  night  to  continue  my  search  ;  and 
I  follow  in  the  way  in  which  you  go  before.  Hence,  I  feel  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  him,  who,  despising  the  prejudiced 
and  false  conceptions  of  the  vulgar,  dares  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  be  that 
which  the  highest  wisdom  has  in  every  age  taught  to  be  the  best.  But  if 
my  disposition  or  my  destiny  were  such  that  I  could  without  any  conflict 
or  any  toil  emerge  to  the  highest  pitch  of  distinction  and  of  praise ;  there 
would  nevertheless  be  no  prohibition,  either  human  or  divine,  against  my 
constantly  cherishing  and  revering  those,  who  have  either  obtained  the 
same  degree  of  glory,  or  are  successfully  labouring  to  obtain  it. 

But  now  I  am  sure  that  you  wish  me  to  gratify  your  curiosity,  and  to  let 
you  know  what  I  have  been  doing  or  am  meditating  to  do.  Hear  me,  my 
Deodati,  and  suffer  me  for  a  moment  to  speak  without  blushing  in  a  more 
lofty  strain.  Do  you  ask  what  I  am  meditating?  by  the  help  of  heaven,  an 
immortality  of  fame.  But  what  am  I  doing  ?  rttfpo^vw*  I  am  letting  my  wings 
grow  and  preparing  to  fly;  but  my  Pegasus  has  not  yet  feathers  enough  to 
soar  aloft  in  the  fields  of  air.  I  will  now  tell  you  seriously  what  I  design  ; 
to  take  chambers  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  where  I  may  have  the  benefit 
of  a  pleasant  and  shady  walk ;  and  where  with  a  few  associates,  I  may  enjoy 
more  comfort  when  I  choose  to  stay  at  home,  and  have  a  more  elegant  so 
ciety  when  I  choose  to  go  abroad.  In  my  present  situation,  you  know  in 
what  obscurity  I  am  buried,  and  to  what  inconveniences  I  am  exposed. 
You  shall  likewise  have  some  information  respecting  my  studies.  I  went 
through  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  authors,  to  the  time  when  they  ceased  to 
be  Greeks ;  I  was  long  employed  in  unravelling  the  obscure  history  of  the 
Italians,  under  the  Lombards,  the  Franks,  and  Germans,  to  the  time  when 
they  received  their  liberty  from  Rodolphus  king  of  Germany.  From  that 
time  it  will  be  better  to  read  separately  the  particular  transactions  of  each  state. 
But  how  are  you  employed  ?  How  long  will  you  attend  to  your  domestic  ties, 
and  forget  your  city  connections  ?  But  unless  this  novercal  hostility  be 
more  inveterate  than  that  of  the  Dacian  or  Sarmacian,  you  will  feel  it  a 
duty  to  visit  me  in  my  winter  quarters.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  can  do  it 
without  inconvenience,  I  will  thank  you  to  send  me  Justinian  the  historian 
of  Venice.  I  will  either  keep  it  carefully  till  your  arrival,  or,  if  you  had 
rather,  will  soon  send  it  back  again.  Adieu. 

London,  Sept.  23,  1637. 

VIII. 

To  BENEDITTO  BONOMATTAI,  a  Florentine. 
I  AM  glad  to  hear,  my  dear  Bonomattai,  that  you  are  preparing  ne\v 
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institutes  of  your  native  language,  and  have  just  brought  the  work  to  a  con 
clusion.  The  way  to  fame  which  you  have  chosen,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  some  persons  of  the  first  genius  Jiave  embraced  ;  and  your  fellow- 
citizens  seem  ardently  to  expect  that  you  will  either  illustrate  or  amplify, 
or  at  least  polish  and  methodize,  the  labours  of  your  predecessors.  By  such 
a  work  you  will  lay  your  countrymen  under  no  common  obligation,  which 
they  will  be  ungrateful  if  they  do  not  acknowledge.  For  I  hold  him  to 
deserve  the  highest  praise  who  fixes  the  principles  and  forms  the  manners 
of  a  state,  and  makes  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  conspicuous  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  I  assign  the  second  place  to  him,  who  endeavours 
by  precepts  and  by  rules  to  perpetuate  that  style  and  idiom  of  speech  and 
composition,  which  have  flourished  in  the  purest  periods  of  the  language, 
and  who,  as  it  were,  throws  up  such  a  trench  around  it,  that  people  may 
be  prevented  from  going  beyond  the  boundary  almost  by  the  terrors  of  a 
Romulean  prohibition.  If  we  compare  the  benefits  which  each  of  these 
confer,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  alone  can  render  the  intercourse  of  the 
citizens  just  and  conscientious,  but  that  the  last  gives  that  gentility,  that 
elegance,  that  refinement,  which  are  next  to  be  desired.  The  one  inspires 
lofty  courage  and  intrepid  ardour  against  the  invasion  of  an  enemy ;  the 
other  exerts  himself  to  annihilate  that  barbarism  which  commits  more  ex 
tensive  ravages  on  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  the  intestine  enemy  of  genius 
and  literature,  by  the  taste  which  he  inspires,  and  the  good  authors  which 
he  causes  to  be  read.  Nor  do  I  think  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether 
the  language  of  a  people  be  vitiated  or  refined,  whether  the  popular  idiom 
be  erroneous  or  correct.  This  consideration  was  more  than  once  found 
salutary  at  Athens.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  changes  in  the  dress  and 
habits  of  the  citizens,  portend  great  commotions  and  changes  in  the  state; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  when  the  language  in  common  use  in 
any  country  becomes  irregular  and  depraved,  it  is  followed  by  their  ruin  or 
their  degradation.  For  what  do  terms  used  without  skill  or  meaning, 
which  are  at  once  corrupt  and  misapplied,  denote,  but  a  people  listless, 
supine,  and  ripe  for  servitude  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  never  heard  of 
any  people  or  state  which  has  not  flourished  in  some  degree  of  prosperity, 
as  long  as  their  language  has  retained  its  elegance  and  its  purity.  Hence, 
my  Beneditto,  you  may  be  induced  to  proceed  in  executing  a  work  so  useful 
to  your  country,  and  may  clearly  see  what  an  honourable  and  permanent 
claim  you  will  have  to  the  approbation  and  the  gratitude  of  your  fellow- 
citizens.  Thus  much  I  have  said,  not  to  make  you  acquainted  with  that 
of  which  you  were  ignorant,  but  because  I  was  persuaded  that  you  are 
more  intent  on  serving  your  country  than  in  considering  the  just  title  which 
you  have  to  its  remuneration.  I  will  now  mention  the  favourable  oppor 
tunity  which  you  have,  if  you  wish  to  embrace  it,  of  obliging  foreigners, 
among  whom  there  is  no  one  at  all  conspicuous  for  genius  or  for  elegance, 
who  does  not  make  the  Tuscan  language  his  delight,  and  indeed  consider 
it  as  an  essential  part  of  education,  particularly  if  he  be  only  slightly  tinc 
tured  with  the  literature  of  Greece  or  of  Rome.  I,  who  certainly  have  not 
merely  wetted  the  tip  of  my  lips  in  the  stream  of*  those  languages,  but,  in 
proportion  to  my  years,  have  swallowed  the  most  copious  draughts,  can  yet 
sometimes  retire  with  avidity  and  delight  to  feast  on  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
many  others ;  nor  has  Athens  itself  been  able  to  confine  me  to  the  trans 
parent  wave  of  its  Ilissus,  nor  ancient  Rome  to  the  banks  of  its  Tiber,  so  as 
to  prevent  my  visiting  with  delight  the  stream  of  the  Arno,  and  the  hills  of 
FsesoJse.  A  stranger  from  the  shores  of  the  farthest  ocean,  I  have  now 
spent  some  days  among  you,  and  am  become  quite  enamoured  of  your  nation, 

2u2 
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Consider  whether  there  were  sufficient  reason  for  my  preference,  that 
you  may  more  readily  remember  what  I  so  earnestly  importune  ;  that  you 
would,  for  the  sake  of  foreigners,  add  something  to  the  grammar  which  you. 
have  begun,  and  indeed  almost  finished,  concerning  the  right  pronunciation 
of  the  language,  and  made  as  easy  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit. 
The  other  critics  in  your  language  seem  to  this  day  to  have  had  no  other 
design  than  to  satisfy  their  own  "countrymen,  without  taking  any  concern 
about  any  body  else.  Though  I  think  that  they  would  have  provided  better 
for  their  own  reputation,  and  for  the  glory  of  the  Italian  language,  if  they 
had  delivered  their  precepts  in  such  a  manner  as  if  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  all  men  to  learn  their  language.  But,  for  all  them,  we  might  think 
that  you  Italians  wished  to  confine  your  wisdom  within  the  pomserium 
of  the  Alps.  This  praise  therefore,  which  no  one  has  anticipated,  W7ill  be 
entirely  yours  immaculate  and  pure  ;  nor  will  it  be  less  so  if  you  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  point  out  who  may  justly  claim  the  second  rank  of  fame  after 
the  renowned  chiefs  of  the  Florentine  literature ;  who  excels  in  the  dignity 
of  tragedy,  or  the  festivity  and  elegance  of  comedy;  who  has  shown  acute- 
ness  of  remark  or  depth  of  reflection  in  his  epistles  or  dialogues ;  to  whom 
belongs  the  grandeur  of  the  historic  style.  Thus  it  will  be  easy  for  the 
student  to  choose  the  best  writers  in  every  department ;  and  if  he  wishes 
to  extend  his  researches  farther,  he  will  know  which  way  to  take.  Among 
the  ancients  you  will  in  this  respect  find  Cicero  and  Fabius  deserving  of 
your  imitation  ;  but  I  know  not  one  of  your  own  countrymen  who  does.  But 
though  I  think  as  often  as  I  have  mentioned  this  subject  that  your  courtesy 
and  benignity  have  induced  you  to  comply  with  my  request,  I  am  unwilling 
that  those  qualities  should  deprive  you  of  the  homage  of  a  more  polished 
and  elaborate  entreaty.  For  since  your  singular  modesty  is  so  apt  to  de 
preciate  your  own  performances  ;  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  my  respect 
for  you,  will  not  suffer  me  to  rate  them  below  their  worth.  And  it  is  cer 
tainly  just  that  he  who  shows  the  greatest  facility  in  complying  with  a  re 
quest  should  not  receive  the  less  honour  on  account  of  his  compliance.  On 
this  occasion  I  have  employed  the  Latin  rather  than  your  own  language, 
that  I  might  in  Latin  confess  my  imperfect  acquaintance  with  that  language 
which  I  wish  you  by  your  precepts  to  embellish  and  adorn.  And  I  hoped 
that  if  I  invoked  the  venerable  Latian  mother,  hoary  with  years,  and 
crowned  with  the  respect  of  ages,  to  plead  the  cause  of  her  daughter,  I 
should  give  to  my  request  a  force  and  authority  which  nothing  could  resist. 
Adieu. 

Florence,  Sept.  10,  1638. 

IX. 

To  LUKE  HOLSTEIN,  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 

THOUGH  in  my  passage  through  Italy,  many  persons  have  honoured  me 
with  singular  and  memorable  proofs  of  their  civility  and  friendship,  yet  on 
so  short  an  acquaintance,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  truly  say  that  any  one 
ever  gave  me  stronger  marks  of  his  regard  than  yourself.  For,  when  I 
went  to  visit  you  in  the  Vatican,  though  I  was  not  at  all  known  to  you, 
except  perhaps  from  the  incidental  mention  of  Alexander  Cherion,  you  re 
ceived  me  with  the  utmost  affability  and  kindness.  You  afterwards  oblig 
ingly  admitted  me  into  the  Museum,  you  permitted  me  to  see  the  precious 
repository  of  literature,  and  many  Greek  MSS.,  adorned  with  your  own  ob 
servations  ;  some  of  which  have  never  yet  seen  the  light,  but  seem,  like  the 
spirits  in  Virgil, 
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In  a  green  valley  the  pent  spirits  lay, 
Impatient  to  behold  the  realms  of  day, 

to  demand  the  parturient  labours  of  the  press.  Some  of  them  you  have 
already  published,  which  are  greedily  received  by  the  learned.  You  pre 
sented  me  with  copies  of  these  on  my  departure.  And  I  cannot  but  impute 
it  to  your  kind  mention  of  me  to  the  noble  Cardinal  Francisco  Barberino, 
that  at  a  grand  musica.1  entertainment  which  he  gave,  he  waited  for  me  at 
the  door,  sought  me  out  among  the  crowd,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  intro 
duced  me  into  the  palace  with  every  mark  of  the  most  flattering  distinction. 
When  I  went  the  next  day  to  render  him  my  acknowledgments  for  this 
his  gracious  condescension,  it  was  you  who  obtained  me  an  interview,  in 
which  I  experienced  a  degree  of  civility  and  kindness  greater  than  I  had 
any  reason  to  expect  from  a  person  of  his  high  dignity  and  character.  I 
know  not,  most  learned  Holstein,  whether  I  am  the  only  Englishman  to 
whom  you  have  shown  so  much  friendship  and  regard,  or  whether  you  are 
led  to  show  the  same  to  all  my  countrymen,  from  a  recollection  of  the  three 
years  which  you  passed  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  If  this  be  the  case, 
you  generously  pay  to  our  dear  England  the  fees  of  her  education  ;  and  you 
both  deserve  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  each  individual  in  particular, 
and  of  our  country  in  general.  But  if  this  distinction  was  shown  exclu 
sively  to  me,  if  you  selected  me  as  worthy  of  your  friendship,  I  congratulate 
myself  on  your  preference,  while  I  think  your  candour  greater  than  my 
desert. 

I  strenuously  urged  my  friends,  according  to  your  instructions,  to  inspect 
the  Codex  Mediceus  ;  though  they  have  at  present  but  little  hope  of  being 
able  to  do  it.  For  in  that  library  nothing  can  be  transcribed,  nor  even  a 
pen  put  to  paper,  without  permission  being  previously  obtained  ;  but  they 
say  that  there  is  at  Rome  one  John  Baptista  Donio,  who  is  daily  expected 
at  Florence,  where  he  has  been  invited  to  read  lectures  on  the  Greek  lan 
guage,  and  by  whom  you  may  easily  obtain  the  object  of  your  wishes.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  far  more  grateful  to  me  if  I  could  have  been  at  all 
instrumental  in  promoting  those  honourable  and  illustrious  pursuits  in  which 
you  are  engaged  ;  and  which  it  behoves  all  men,  on  all  occasions  and  in  all 
circumstances,  to  promote.  I  add  that  you  will  lay  me  under  new  obliga 
tions  if  you  will  express  my  warmest  acknowledgments,  and  my  most  re 
spectful  compliments,  to  the  most  noble  Cardinal,  whose  great  virtues  and 
whose  honest  zeal,  so  favourable  to  the  encouragement  of  all  the  liberal  arts, 
are  the  constant  objects  of  my  admiration.  Nor  can  I  look  without  rever 
ence  on  that  mild,  and  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  lowly,  loftiness  of  mind, 
which  is  exalted  by  its  own  humiliation,  and  to  which  we  may  apply  a 
verse  in  the  Ceres  of  Callimachus, 


e'  ol  drtttt' 
On  th'  earth  he  treads,  but  to  the  heavens  he  soars. 

His  conduct  may  serve  to  show  other  princes  that  a  forbidding  supercil 
iousness  and  a  dazzlingr  parade  of  power  are  quite  incompatible  with  real 
magnanimity.  Nor  do  I  think  that  while  he  lives  any  one  will  regret  the 
loss  of  the  Esti,  the  Farnese  or  the  Medici,  who  formerly  espoused  with  so 
much  zeal  the  patronage  of  literature.  Adieu,  most  learned  Holstein,  and 
if  you  think  me  worthy  of  the  honour,  rank  me,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  future, 
wherever  I  may  be,  among  those  who  are  most  attached  to  you  and  to  the 
studies  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Florence,  March  30,  1639. 
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X. 

To  CAROLO  DEODATI,  a  Florentine  Noble. 

I  DERIVED,  my  dear  Charles,  from  the  unexpected  receipt  of  your  letter, 
a  pleasure  greater  than  I  can  express ;  but  of  which  you  may  have  some 
notion  from  the  pain  with  which  it  was  attended ;  and  without  a  mixture 
of  which  hardly  any  great  pleasure  is  conceded  to  mankind.  While  I  was 
perusing  the  first  lines  of  yours,  in  which  the  elegance  of  expression  seems 
to  contest  the  palm  with  the  tenderness  of  friendship,  I  felt  nothing  but  an 
unmingled  purity  of  joy,  particularly  when  I  found  you  labouring  to  make 
friendship  win  the  prize.  But  as  soon  as  I  came  to  that  passage  in  which 
you  tell  me  that  you  had  previously  sent  me  three  letters  which  must  have 
been  lost,  then  the  simplicity  of  my  joy  began  to  be  imbued  with  grief  and 
agitated  with  regret.  But  something  more  disastrous  soon  appears.  It  is 
often  a  subject  of  sorrowful  reflection  to  me,  that  those  with  whom  I  have 
been  either  fortuitously  or  legally  associated  by  contiguity  of  place,  or  some 
tie  of  little  moment,  are  continually  at  hand  to  infest  my  home,  to  stun  me 
with  their  noise  and  waste  me  with  vexation,  while  those  who  are  endeared 
to  me  by  the  closest  sympathy  of  manners,  of  tastes  and  pursuits,  are  almost 
all  withheld  from  my  embrace  either  by  death  or  an  insuperable  distance 
of  place ;  and  have  for  the  most  part  been  so  rapidly  hurried  from  my  sight, 
that  my  prospects  seem  continually  solitary,  and  my  heart  perpetually  deso 
late.  With  a  lively  pleasure  do  I  read  your  anxious  inquiries  about  my 
health  since  I  left  Florence,  and  your  unintermitted  recollections  of  our  in 
timacy.  Those  recollection  have  been  reciprocal,  though  I  thought  that 
they  had  been  cherished  by  me  alone.  I  would  not  conceal  from  you  that 
my  departure  excited  in  me  the  most  poignant  sensations  of  uneasiness, 
which  revive  with  increased  force  as  often  as  I  recollect  that  I  left  so  many 
companions  so  engaging,  and  so  many  friends  so  kind,  collected  in  one  city ; 
which  is,  alas,  so  far  removed ;  which  imperious  circumstances  compelled 
me  to  quit  against  my  inclination,  but  which  was  and  is  to  me  most  dear. 
1  appeal  to  the  tomb  of  Damon,  which  I  shall  ever  cherish  and  revere  ;  his 
death  occasioned  the  most  bitter  sorrow  and  regret,  which  I  could  find  no 
more  easy  way  to  mitigate  than  by  recalling  the  memory  of  those  times, 
when,  with  those  persons,  and  particularly  with  you,  I  tasted  bliss  without 
alloy.  This  you  would  have  known  long  since,  if  you  received  my  poem 
on  that  occasion.  I  had  it  carefully  sent,  that  whatever  poetical  merit  it 
might  possess,  the  few  verses  which  are  included  in  the  manner  of  an  em 
blem  might  afford  no  doubtful  proof  of  my  love  for  you.  I  thought  that  by 
this  means  I  should  entice  you  or  some  other  persons  to  write ;  for  if  I  wrote 
first  it  seemed  necessary  that  I  should  write  to  all,  as  if  I  wrote  to  one 
exclusively  I  feared  that  I  should  give  offence  to  the  rest ;  since  I  hope 
that  many  are  still  left  who  might  justly  claim  the  performance  of  this 
duty.  But  you,  by  first  addressing  me  in  a  manner  so  truly  friendly,  and 
by  a  triple  repetition  of  epistolary  kindness,  have  laid  me  under  an  obliga 
tion  to  write  to  you,  and  have  exonerated  me  from  the  censure  of  those  to 
whom  I  do  not  write.  Though  I  must  confess  that  I  found  other  reasons 
for  silence  in  these  convulsions  which  my  country  has  experienced  since 
my  return  home,  which  necessarily  diverted  my  attention  from  the  prose 
cution  of  my  studies  to  the  preservation  of  my  property  and  my  life.  For 
can  you  imagine  that  I  could  have  leisure  to  taste  the  sweets  of  literary 
ease  while  so  many  battles  were  fought,  so  much  blood  shed,  and  while  so 
much  ravage  prevailed  among  my  fellow-citizens  ?  But  even  in  the  midst 
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of  this  tempestuous  period,  I  have  published  several  works  in  my  native 
language,  which  if  they  had  not  been  written  in  English,  I  should  have 
pleasure  in  sending  to  you,  whose  judgment  I  so  much  revere.  My  Latin 
poems  I  will  soon  send  as  you  desire ;  and  this  I  should  have  done  long 
ago  without  being  desired,  if  I  had  not  suspected  that  some  rather  harsh 
expressions  which  they  contained  against  the  Roman  pontiff  would  have 
rendered  them  less  pleasing  to  your  ears.  Now  I  request  whenever  I  men 
tion  the  rites  of  your  religion  in  my  own  way,  that  you  will  prevail  on  your 
friends  (for  I  am  under  no  apprehensions  from  you)  to  show  me  the  same 
indulgence  not  only  which  they  did  to  Aligerius  and  to  Petrarch  on  a  similar 
occasion,  but  which  you  did  formerly  with  such  singular  benevolence  to 
the  freedom  of  my  conversation  on  topics  of  religion.  With  pleasure  I 
perused  your  description  of  the  funeral  of  King  Louis.  I  do  not  acknow 
ledge  the  inspiration  of  that  vulgar  and  mercenary  Mercury  whom  you  jo 
cosely  profess  to  worship,  but  of  that  Mercury  who  excels  in  eloquence, 
who  is  dear  to  the  Muses  and  the  patron  of  men  of  genius.  It  remains  for 
us  to  hit  upon  some  method  by  which  our  correspondence  may  in  future  be 
carried  on  with  greater  regularity  and  fewer  interruptions.  This  does  not 
seem  very  difficult,  when  we  have  so  many  merchants  who  trade  so  exten 
sively  with  us ;  whose  agents  pass  to  and  fro  every  week,  and  whose  ships 
are  sailing  backward  and  forward  almost  as  often.  In  the  mean  time,  my 
dear  Charles,  farewell,  and  present  my  kind  wishes  to  Cultellino,  Francisco, 
Trescobaldo,  Maltatesto,  the  younger  Clemantillo,  and  every  other  inquir 
ing  friend,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Gaddian  academy.  Adieu. 
London,  April  21,  1647. 

XI. 

To  HERMANN  MILLES,  Secretary  to  the  Count  of  Oldeniburgh. 

BEFORE  I  return  any  answer,  most  noble  Hermann,  to  your  letter  which  I 
received  on  the  17th  of  December,  I  will  first  explain  the  reasons  why  I 
did  not  write  before,  that  you  may  not  impute  to  me  the  blame  of  a  silence 
which  has  so  long  continued.  First,  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  ill-health, 
whose  hostilities  I  have  now  almost  perpetually  to  combat ;  next,  by  a  cause 
of  ill-health,  a  necessary  and  sudden  removal  to  another  house,  which  had 
accidentally  begun  to  take  place  on  the  day  that  your  letter  arrived  ;  and 
lastly,  by  shame  that  I  had  no  intelligence  concerning  your  business,  which 
I  thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  communicate.  For  the  day  before 
yesterday  when  I  accidentally  met  the  Lord  Frost,  and  anxiously  inquired 
of  him  whether  any  answer  to  you  had  been  resolved  on  ?  (for  the  state  of  my 
health  often  kept  me  from  the  council ;)  he  replied  with  not  without  emotion, 
that  nothing  had  been  resolved  on,  and  that  he  could  make  no  progress  in 
expediting  the  business.  I  thought  it  therefore  better  to  be  silent  for  a  time, 
than  immediately  to  write  what  I  knew  that  it  would  be  irksome  for  you  to 
hear,  but  rather  to  wait  till  I  should  have  the  pleasure  to  communicate  what 
I  was  sure  it  would  give  you  so  much  pleasure  to  know.  This  I  hope  that 
I  have  to-day  accomplished ;  for  when  I  had  more  than  once  reminded  the 
president  of  your  business,  he  replied  that  to-morrow  they  would  discuss 
what  answer  they  should  give.  If  I  am  the  first,  as  I  endeavoured,  to  give 
you  intelligence  of  this  event,  I  think  that  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  your 
satisfaction,  and  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  my  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
your  interests. 

Westminster. 
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XII. 

To  the  renowned  LEONARD  PHILARA,  the  Athenian. 

I  WAS  in  some  measure  made  acquainted,  most  accomplished  Philara, 
with  your  good  will  towards  me,  and  with  your  favourable  opinion  of  my 
defence  of  the  people  of  England,  by  your  letters  to  the  Lord  Auger,  a 
person  so  renowned  for  his  singular  integrity  in  executing  the  embassies  of 
the  republic.  I  then  received  your  compliments  with  your  picture  and  an 
eulogy  worthy  of  your  virtues  ;  and,  lastly,  a  letter  full  of  civility  and  kind 
ness.  I  who  am  not  wont  to  despise  the  genius  of  the  German,  the  Dane, 
and  Swede,  could  not  but  set  the  highest  value  on  your  applause,  who 
were  born  at  Athens  itself,  and  who  after  having  happily  finished  your 
studies  in  Italy,  obtained  the  most  splendid  distinctions  and  the  highest  hon 
ours.  For  if  Alexander  the  Great,  when  waging  war  in  the  distant  East,  de 
clared  that  he  encountered  so  many  dangers  and  so  many  trials  for  the  sake 
of  having  his  praises  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  ought  not  I  to  congratu 
late  myself  on  receiving  the  praises  of  a  man  in  whom  alone  the  talents  and 
the  virtues  of  the  ancient  Athenians  seem  to  recover  their  freshness  and 
their  strength  after  so  long  an  interval  of  corruption  and  decay.  To  the 
writings  of  those  illustrious  men  which  your  city  has  produced,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  I  have  been  occupied  from  my  youth,  it  is  with  pleasure 
I  confess  that  I  am  indebted  for  all  my  proficiency  in  literature.  Did  I 
possess  their  command  of  language  and  their  force  of  persuasion,  I  should 
ieel  the  highest  satisfaction  in  employing  them  to  excite  our  armies  and 
our  fleets  to  deliver  Greece,  the  parent  of  eloquence,  from  the  despotism  of 
the  Ottomans.  Such  is  the  enterprise  in  which  you  seem  to  wish  to  im 
plore  my  aid.  And  what  did  formerly  men  of  the  greatest  courage  and 
eloquence  deem  more  noble  or  more  glorious,  than  by  their  orations  or  their 
valour  to  assert  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Greeks  ?  But  we  ought 
besides  to  attempt,  what  is,  I  think,  of  the  greatest  moment,  to  inflame  the 
present  Greeks  with  an  ardent  desire  to  emulate  the  virtue,  the  industry, 
the  patience  of  their  ancient  progenitors ;  and  this  we  cannot  hope  to  see 
effected  by  any  one  but  yourself,  and  for  which  you  seem  adapted  by  the 
splendour  of  your  patriotism,  combined  with  so  much  discretion,  so  much 
skill  in  war,  and  such  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  recovery  of  your  an 
cient  liberty.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  Greeks  would  be  wanting  to  them 
selves,  nor  that  any  other  people  would  be  wanting  to  the  Greeks.  Adieu. 

London,  Jan.  1652. 

XIII. 

To  RICHARD  HETH. 

IF  I  were  able,  my  excellent  friend,  to  render  you  any  service  in  the  pro 
motion  of  your  studies,  which  at  best  could  have  been  but  very  small,  I 
rejoice  on  more  accounts  than  one,  that  that  service,  though  so  long  un 
known,  was  bestowed  on  so  fruitful  and  so  genial  a  soil,  which  has  pro 
duced  an  honest  pastor  to  the  church,  a  good  citizen  to  our  country,  and 
to  me  a  most  acceptable  friend.  Of  this  I  am  well  aware,  not  only  from 
the  general  habits  of  your  life,  but  from  the  justness  of  your  religious  and 
political  opinions,  and  particularly  from  the  extraordinary  ardour  of  your 
gratitude,  which  no  absence,  no  change  of  circumstances,  or  lapse  of  time, 
can  either  extinguish  or  impair.  Nor  is  it  possible,  till  you  have  made  a 
more  than  ordinary  progress  in  virtue,  in  piety,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
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mind  and  heart,  to  feel  so  much  gratitude  towards  those  who  have  in  the 
least  assisted  you  in  the  acquisition.  Wherefore,  my  pupil,  a  name  which 
with  your  leave  I  will  employ,  be  assured  that  you  are  among  the  first  ob 
jects  of  my  regard  ;  nor  would  any  thing  be  more  agreeable  to  me,  if  your 
circumstances  permit  as  much  as  your  inclination,  than  to  have  you  take  up 
your  abode  somewhere  in  my  neighbourhood,  where  we  may  often  see  each 
other,  and  mutually  profit  by  the  reciprocations  of  kindness  and  of  litera 
ture.  But  this  must  be  as  God  pleases,  and  as  you  think  best.  Your  fu 
ture  communications  may,  if  you  please,  be  in  our  own  language,  lest 
(though  you  are  no  mean  proficient  in  Latin  composition)  the  labour  of 
writing  should  make  each  of  us  more  averse  to  write ;  and  that  we  may 
freely  disclose  every  sensation  of  our  hearts  without  being  impeded  by  the 
shackles  of  a  foreign  language.  You  may  safely  entrust  the  care  of  your 
letters  to  any  servant  of  that  family  which  you  mention.  Adieu. 
Westminster,  Dec.  13,  1652. 

XIV. 

To  HENRY  OLDENBURGH,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  the  Senate  of  Bremen. 

I  RECEIVED  your  former  letters,  most  accomplished  sir,  at  the  moment 
when  your  clerk  was  at  the  point  of  setting  out  on  his  return,  so  that  I  had 
no  power  of  returning  you  an  answer  at  that  time.  This  some  unexpected 
engagements  concurred  to  delay,  or  I  should  not  have  sent  you  my  Defence 
without  any  compliment  or  apology ;  and  I  have  since  received  another  let 
ter  from  you  in  which  you  return  me  more  ample  acknowledgments  than 
the  present  deserved.  And  I  had  more  than  once  an  intention  of  substitu 
ting  our  English  for  your  Latin,  that  you,  who  have  studied  our  language 
with  more  accuracy  and  success  than  any  foreigner  with  whom  I  am  ac 
quainted,  might  lose  no  opportunity  of  writing  it,  which  I  think  that  you 
would  do  with  equal  elegance  and  correctness.  But  in  this  respect  you 
shall  act  as  you  feel  inclined.  With  respect  to  the  subject  of  your  letter 
you  are  clearly  of  my  opinion,  that  that  cry  to  heaven  could  not  have  been 
audible  by  any  human  being,  which  only  serves  the  more  palpably  to  show 
the  effrontery  of  him  who  affirms  with  so  much  audacity  that  he  heard  it. 
Who  he  was  you  have  caused  a  doubt,  though  long  since  in  some  conver 
sations  which  we  had  on  the  subject  just  after  your  return  from  Holland, 
you  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  but  that  More  was  the  author  to  whom  the 
composition  was  in  those  parts  unanimously  ascribed.  If  you  have  received 
any  more  authentic  information  on  this  subject,  I  wish  that  you  would  ac 
quaint  me  with  it.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  handling  the  subject  I 
would  willingly  agree  with  you,  and  what  could  more  readily  persuade  me 
to  do  it  than  the  unfeigned  approbation  of  persons  so  zealously  attached  to 
me  as  you  are ;  if  my  health,  and  the  deprivation  of  my  sight,  which  is 
more  grievous  than  all  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  of  the  cries  of  these  impos 
tors,  will  permit,  I  shall  readily  be  led  to  engage  in  other  undertakings, 
though  I  know  not  whether  they  can  be  more  noble  or  more  useful ;  for  what 
can  be  more  noble  or  more  useful  than  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  man  ?  An 
inactive  indolence  was  never  my  delight,  but  this  unexpected  contest  with 
the  enemies  of  liberty  has  involuntarily  withdrawn  my  attention  from  very 
different  and  more  pleasurable  pursuits.  What  I  have  done,  and  which  I 
was  under  an  obligation  to  do,  I  feel  no  reason  to  regret,  and  I  am  far  from 
thinking,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  that  I  have  laboured  in  vain.  But  more 
on  this  at  another  opportunity.  At  present  adieu,  most  learned  sir,  and 
number  me  among  your  friends. 

Westminster,  July  6,  1654. 
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XV. 

To  LEONARD  PHILARA,  the  Athenian. 

I  HAVE  always  been  devotedly  attached  to  the  literature  of  Greece,  and 
particularly  to  that  of  your  Athens ;  and  have  never  ceased  to  cherish  the 
persuasion  that  that  city  would  one  day  make  me  ample  recompense  for 
the  warmth  of  my  regard.  The  ancient  genius  of  your  renowned  country 
has  favoured  the  completion  of  my  prophecy  in  presenting  me  with  your 
friendship  and  esteem.  Though  I  was  known  to  you  only  by  my  writings, 
and  we  were  removed  to  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  you  most  cour 
teously  addressed  me  by  letter ;  and  when  you  unexpectedly  came  to  Lon 
don,  and  saw  me  who  could  no  longei  see,  my  affliction,  which  causes 
none  to  regard  me  with  greater  admiration,  and  perhaps  many  even  with 
feelings  of  contempt,  excited  your  tenderest  sympathy  and  concern.  You 
would  not  suffer  me  to  abandon  the  hope  of  recovering  my  sight,  and  in 
formed  me  that  you  had  an  intimate  friend  at  Paris,  Doctor  Thevenot,  who 
was  particularly  celebrated  in  disorders  of  the  eyes,  whom  you  would  con 
sult  about  mine,  if  I  would  enable  you  to  lay  before  him  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  the  complaint.  I  will  do  what  you  desire,  lest  I  should  seem 
to  reject  that  aid  which  perhaps  may  be  offered  me  by  heaven.  It  is  now, 
I  think,  about  ten  years  since  I  perceived  my  vision  to  grow  weak  and 
dull ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  troubled  with  pain  in  my  kidneys  and 
bowels,  accompanied  with  flatulency.  In  the  morning,  if  I  began  to  read, 
as  was  my  custom,  my  eyes  instantly  ached  intensely,  but  were  refreshed 
after  a  little  corporeal  exercise.  The  candle  which  I  looked  at,  seemed  as 
it  were  encircled  with  a  rainbow.  Not  long  after  the  sight  in  the  left  part 
of  the  left  eye,  (which  I  lost  some  years  before  the  other)  became  quite  ob 
scured,  and  prevented  me  from  discerning  any  object  on  that  side.  The 
sight  in  my  other  eye  has  now  been  gradually  and  sensibly  vanishing  away 
for  about  three  years ;  some  months  before  it  had  entirely  perished,  though 
I  stood  motionless,  every  thing  which  I  looked  at  seemed  in  motion  to  and 
fro.  A  stiff  cloudy  vapour  seemed  to  have  settled  on  my  forehead  and  tem 
ples,  which  usually  occasions  a  sort  of  somnolent  pressure  upon  my  eyes, 
and  particularly  from  dinner  till  the  evening.  So  that  I  often  recollect  what 
is  said  of  the  poet  Phineas  in  the  Argonautics ; 

A  stupor  deep  his  cloudy  temples  bound, 

And  when  he  walk'd  he  seem'd  as  whirling  round, 

Or  in  a  feeble  trance  he  speechless  lay. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  that,  while  I  had  any  sight  left,  as  soon  as  I  lay  down 
on  my  bed  and  turned  on  either  side,  a  flood  of  light  used  to  gush  from  my 
closed  eyelids.  Then,  as  my  sight  became  daily  more  impaired,  the  colours 
became  more  faint,  and  were  emitted  with  a  certain  inward  crackling  sound ; 
but  at  present  every  species  of  illumination  being,  as  it  were,  extinguished, 
there  is  diffused  around  me  nothing  but  darkness,  or  darkness  mingled  and 
streaked  with  an  ashy  brown.  Yet  the  darkness  in  which  I  am  perpetually 
immersed,  seems  always,  both  by  night  and  day,  to  approach  nearer  to 
white  than  black ;  and  when  the  eye  is  rolling  in  its  socket,  it  admits  a  lit 
tle  particle  of  light  as  through  a  chink.  And  though  your  physician  may 
kindle  a  small  ray  of  hope,  yet  I  make  up  my  mind  to  the  malady  as  quite 
incurable ;  and  I  often  reflect,  that  as  the  wise  man  admonishes,  days  of 
darkness  are  destined  to  each  of  us,  the  darkness  which  I  experience,  less 
oppressive  than  that  of  the  tomb,  is,  owing  to  the  singular  goodness  of  the 
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Deity,  passed  amid  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  cheering  salutations  of 
friendship.  But  if,  as  is  written,  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God,  why  may  not  any  one 
acquiesce  in  the  privation  of  his  sight,  when  God  has  so  amply  furnished 
his  mind  and  his  conscience  with  eyes.  While  he  so  tenderly  provides  for 
me,  while  he  so  graciously  leads  me  by  the  hand  and  conducts  me  on  the 
way,  I  will,  since  it  is  his  pleasure,  rather  rejoice  than  repine  at  being  blind. 
And,  my  dear  Philara,  whatever  may  be  the  event,  I  wish  you  adieu  with 
no  less  courage  and  composure  than  if  I  had  the  eyes  of  a  lynx. 
Westminster,  Sept.  28,  1654. 

XVI. 

To  LEO  ofMzema. 

IT  is  with  great  pleasure  I  find  that  you  still  retain  the  same  regard  for 
me  which  you  indicated  while  among  us.  With  respect  to  the  book  con 
cerning  divorce,  which  you  say  that  you  had  engaged  some  one  to  turn  into 
Dutch,  I  would  rather  that  you  had  engaged  him  to  turn  it  into  Latin.  For 
I  have  already  experienced  how  the  vulgar  are  wont  to  receive  opinions 
which  are  not  agreeable  to  vulgar  prejudice.  I  formerly  wrote  three  trea 
tises  on  this  subject ;  one  in  two  books,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  divorce  is 
diffusely  discussed  ;  another  which  is  entitled  Tetrachordon,  in  which  the 
four  principal  passages  in  scripture  relative  to  the  doctrine  are  explained  ; 
a  third,  Colasterion,  which  contains  an  answer  to  some  vulgar  sciolist.  I 
know  not  which  of  these  treatises  or  which  edition  you  have  engaged  him 
to  translate.  The  first  treatise  has  been  twice  published,  and  the  second 
edition  is  much  enlarged.  If  you  have  not  already  received  this  informa 
tion,  or  wish  me  to  send  you  the  more  correct  edition  or  the  other  treatises, 
I  shall  do  it  immediately,  and  with  pleasure.  For  I  do  not  wish  at  present 
that  they  should  receive  any  alterations  or  additions.  If  you  persist  in  your 
present  purpose,  I  wish  you  a  faithful  translator  and  every  success. 

Westminster,  Feb.  5,  1654. 

XVII. 

To  EZECHIEL  SPANHEIM,  of  Geneva. 

I  KNOW  not  how  it  happened  that  your  letters  were  not  delivered  to  me 
for  three  months  after  they  were  written.  I  hope  that  mine  will  have  a 
more  expeditious  conveyance :  for,  owing  to  various  engagements,  I  have 
put  off'  writing  from  day  to  day  till  I  perceive  that  almost  another  three 
months  have  elapsed.  But  I  would  not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  my  re 
gard  for  you  has  experienced  any  diminution ;  but  that  it  has  rather  in- 
creased  in  proportion  as  I  have  more  frequently  thought  of  discharging  this 
epistolary  debt.  The  tardy  performance  of  this  duty  seems  to  admit  of  this 
excuse,  that  when  it  is  performed  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  it  is  only  a 
more  clear  confession  that  it  was  due.  You  are  quite  right  in  the  supposi 
tion  that  I  shall  not  be  surprised  at  receiving  the  salutations  of  a  foreigner, 
and  you  may  be  assured  that  it  is  my  maxim,  to  consider  and  to  treat  no 
good  man  as  a  stranger ;  that  you  are  such  I  am  well  persuaded,  both  be 
cause  you  are  the  son  of  a  father  highly  celebrated  for  his  erudition  and  his 
piety  ;  and  because  all  good  men  think  you  good  ;  and  lastly,  because  you 
hate  the  bad.  With  such  persons  since  it  has  also  been  my  lot  to  be  at 
war,  Calandrinus  very  obligingly  signified  to  you,  that  it  would  be  highly 
grateful  to  me  if  you  would  lend  me  your  assistance  against  our  common 

2V 
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enemy.  That  you  have  kindly  done  in  your  present  letter,  of  which  I  have 
taken  the  liberty,  without  mentioning  the  author's  name,  to  insert  a  part  in 
my  Defence.  This  work  I  will  send  you  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  pub 
lication  ;  in  the  mean  time  do  you  direct  your  letters  to  me  under  cover  to 
Turettin  a  Genoese,  living  at  London,  and  through  whom  we  may  conve 
niently  carry  on  our  correspondence.  Be  assured  that  you  rank  high  in  my 
esteem,  and  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more  than  your  regard. 
Wesminster,  March  24,  1654. 

XVIII. 
To  HENRY  OLDENBURGH,  Jiulic  Counsellor  to  the  Senate  of  Bremen. 

YOUR  letters  which  young  Ranley  brought,  found  me  so  much  employed 
that  I  am  compelled  to  be  more  brief  than  I  could  wish.  You  have  most 
faithfully  fulfilled  those  promises  to  write  which  you  made  me  when  you 
went  away.  No  honest  man  could  discharge  his  debts  with  more  rigid 
punctuality.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  retirement,  because  it  gives  plea 
sure  to  you  though  it  is  a  loss  to  me ;  and  I  admire  that  felicity  of  genius, 
•which  can  so  readily  leave  the  factions  or  the  diversions  of  the  city  for  con 
templations  the  most  serious  and  sublime.  I  see  not  what  advantage  you 
can  have  in  that  retirement  except  in  an  access  to  a  multitude  of  books ;  the 
associates  in  study  whom  you  have  found  there,  were  I  believe,  rather  made 
students  by  their  own  natural  inclinations,  than  by  the  discipline  of  the 
place.  But  perhaps  I  am  less  partial  to  the  place  because  it  detains  you, 
whose  absence  I  regret.  You  rightly  observe  that  there  are  too  many  there 
who  pollute  all  learning,  divine  and  human,  by  their  frivolous  subtleties 
and  barren  disputations ;  and  who  seem  to  do  nothing  to  deserve  the  salary 
which  they  receive.  But  you  are  not  so  unwise.  Those  ancient  records 
of  the  Sinese  from  the  period  of  the  deluge,  which  you  say  are  promised  by 
the  Jesuit  Martinius,  are  no  doubt  on  account  of  their  novelty  expected 
with  avidity;  but  I  do  not  see  what  authority  or  support  they  can  add  to 
the  books  of  Moses.  Our  friend  to  whom  you  begged  to  be  remembered 
sends  his  compliments.  Adieu. 

Westminster,  June  25,  1656. 

XIX. 

To  the  noble  Youth,  RICHARD  JONES. 

As  often  as  I  have  taken  up  the  pen  to  answer  your  last  letter,  some 
sudden  interruptions  have  occurred  to  prevent  the  completion  of  my  pur 
pose.  I  afterwards  heard  that  you  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  adjoining 
country.  As  your  excellent  mother  is  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Ireland, 
whose  loss  we  have  both  no  small  occasion  to  regret,  and  who  has  to  me 
supplied  the  place  of  every  relative,  will  herself  be  the  bearer  of  these  let 
ters  to  you.  You  may  rest  assured  of  my  regard,  and  be  persuaded  thai  it 
will  increase  in  proportion  as  I  see  an  increasing  improvement  in  your  heart 
and  mind.  This,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  you  have  solemnly  pledged  your 
self  to  accomplish.  I  am  pleased  with  this  fair  promise  of  yourself,  which 
I  trust  you  will  never  violate.  Though  you  write  that  you  are  pleased  with 
Oxford,  you  will  not  induce  me  to  believe  that  Oxford  has  made  you  wiser 
or  better.  Of  that  I  require  very  different  proof.  I  would  not  have  you 
lavish  your  admiration  on  the  triumphs  of  the  chiefs  whom  you  extol,  and 
things  of  that  nature  in  which  force  is  of  most  avail.  For  why  need  we 
wonder  if  the  wethers  of  our  country  are  born  with  horns  which  may  batter 
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down  cities  and  towns?     Do  you  learn  to  estimate  great  characters,  not  by 
the  quantity  of  their  animal  strength,  but  by  the  habitual  justice  and  tem 
perance  of  their  conduct.    Adieu,  and  make  my  best  respects  to  the  accom 
plished  Henry  Oldenburgh,  your  college  chum. 
Westminster,  Sept.  21,  1656. 

XX. 

To  the  accomplished  Youth  PETER  HEINBACH. 

You  have  abundantly  discharged  all  the  promises  which  you  made  me, 
except  that  respecting  your  return,  which  you  promised  should  take  place 
at  farthest  within  two  months.  But  if  my  regard  for  you  do  not  make  me 
err  in  my  calculation,  you  have  been  absent  almost  three  months.  You 
have  done  all  that  I  desired  respecting  the  atlas,  of  which  I  wished  to  know 
the  lowest  price.  You  say  it  is  an  hundred  and  thirty  florins,  which  I 
think  is  enough  to  purchase  the  mountain  of  that  name.  But  such  is  the 
present  rage  for  typographical  luxury,  that  the  furniture  of  a  library  hardly 
costs  less  than  that  of  a  villa.  Paintings  and  engravings  are  of  little  use 
to  me.  While  I  roll  my  blind  eyes  about  the  world,  I  fear  lest  I  should 
seem  to  lament  the  privation  of  sight  in  proportion  to  the  exorbitance  of  the 
price  for  which  I  should  have  purchased  the  book.  Do  you  endeavour  to 
learn  in  how  many  volumes  the  entire  work  is  contained ;  and  of  the  two 
editions,  whether  that  of  Blaeu  or  Janson  be  the  most  accurate  and  com 
plete.  This  I  hope  rather  to  hear  verbally  from  yourself  on  your  return, 
which  will  soon  take  place,  than  to  trouble  you  to  give  me  the  information 
by  another  letter.  In  the  mean  time  adieu,  and  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

Westminster,  Nov.  8,  1656. 

XXI. 

To  the  accomplished  EMERIC  BIGOT. 

I  WAS  highly  gratified  by  the  distinguished  marks  of  attention  which  you 
paid  me  on  coming  into  England,  and  this  gratification  is  considerably  in 
creased  by  your  kind  epistolary  inquiries  after  so  long  an  interval.  The 
favourable  opinions  of  others  might  have  prompted  your  first  visit,  but  you 
would  hardly  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  if  you  had  not  been  prompted 
by  your  own  judgment  or  benevolence.  Hence  I  think  I  may  justly  con 
gratulate  myself;  many  have  been  celebrated  for  their  compositions  whose 
common  conversation  and  intercourse  have  betrayed  no  marks  of  sublimity 
or  genius.  But,  as  far  as  possible,  I  will  endeavour  to  seem  equal  in 
thought  and  speech  to  what  I  have  well  written,  if  I  have  written  any  thing 
well ;  and  while  I  add  to  the  dignity  of  what  I  have  written,  I  will,  at  the 
same  time,  derive  from  my  writings  a  greater  splendour  of  reputation. 
Thus  I  shall  not  seem  to  have  borrowed  the  excellence  of  my  literary  com 
positions  from  others  so  much  as  to  have  drawn  it  pure  and  unmingled 
from  the  resources  of  my  own  mind,  and  the  force  of  my  own  conceptions. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  tranquillity  which  I  pos 
sess  under  this  afflicting  privation  of  sight,  as  well  as  of  the  civility  and 
kindness  with  which  I  receive  those  who  visit  me  from  other  countries. 
And  indeed  why  should  I  not  submit  with  complacency  to  this  loss  of  sight, 
which  seems  only  withdrawn  from  the  body  without,  to  increase  the  sight 
of  the  mind  within.  Hence  books  have  not  incurred  my  resentment,  nor 
do  I  intermit  the  study  of  books,  though  they  have  inflicted  so  heavy  a 
penalty  on  me  for  my  attachment;  the  example  of  Telephus  king  of  Micia, 
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who  did  not  refuse  to  receive  a  cure  from  the  same  weapon  by  which  he 
had  been  wounded,  admonished  me  not  to  be  so  morose.  With  respect  to 
the  book  which  you  have  concerning  the  mode  of  holding  parliaments,  I 
have  taken  care  to  have  the  passages  which  were  marked,  either  amended, 
or,  if  they  were  doubtful,  confirmed  by  a  MS.  of  the  illustrious  Lord  Brad- 
shaw ;  and  from  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  as  you  will  perceive  from  the  paper 
which  I  have  returned.  I  sent  some  one  to  inquire  of  the  keeper  of  the 
Records  in  the  Tower,  who  is  my  intimate  friend,  whether  the  original  of 
this  work  be  extant  in  that  collection,  and  he  replied  that  there  was  no 
copy  in  the  repository.  I  am  reciprocally  obliged  to  you  for  your  assistance 
in  procuring  me  books.  My  Byzantine  History  wants  Theophanis  Chrono- 
graphia  Gra3C.  Lat.  fol.  Constant.  Manassis  Breviarium  Historicum,  and 
Codini  Excerpta  de  Antiquit.  C.  P.  Giasc.  Lat.  Anastasii  Bibliothecarii 
Hist,  and  VitaB  Rom.  Pontific.  fol.  to  which  I  beg  you  to  add  Michael  Gly- 
cas  and  John  Sinnam,  and  the  continuator  of  Anna  Comnena,  if  they  have 
already  issued  from  the  same  press.  I  need  not  request  you  to  purchase 
them  as  cheap  as  possible.  There  is  no  occasion  to  do  this  to  a  man  of 

Swr  discretion,  and  the  price  of  those  books  is  fixed  and  known  to  all. 
r.  Stuppe  has  undertook  to  pay  you  the  money,  and  to  get  them  conveyed 
in  the  most  commodious  way.     Accept  my  best  wishes.     Adieu. 
Westminster,  March  24,  1658. 

XXII. 

To  the  noble  Youth  RICHARD  JONES. 

I  DID  not  receive  your  letter  till  some  time  after  it  was  written ;  it  lay 
fifteen  days  at  your  mother's.  With  pleasure  I  perceive  the  emotions  of 
your  attachment  and  your  gratitude.  I  have  never  ceased  to  promote  the 
culture  of  your  genius,  and  to  justify  the  favourable  opinion  which  your 
excellent  mother  entertains  of  me,  and  the  confidence  she  places  in  me,  by 
benevolence  the  most  pure  and  counsels  the  most  sincere.  In  that  agree 
able  and  healthy  spot,  to  which  you  have  retired,  there  are  books  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  academical  education.  If  beauty  of  situation  contributed 
as  much  to  improve  the  wit  of  the  inhabitants  as  it  does  to  please  the  eye, 
the  felicity  of  that  place  would  be  complete.  The  library  there  is  rich  in 
books,  but  unless  the  minds  of  the  students  be  improved  by  a  more  rational 
mode  of  education,  it  may  better  deserve  the  name  of  a  book-repository 
than  of  a  library.  You  justly  acknowledge  that  all  these  helps  to  learning 
should  be  associated  with  a  taste  for  literature,  and  with  diligence  in  the 
cultivation.  Take  care  that  I  may  never  have  occasion  to  blame  you  for 
deviating  from  that  opinion.  And  this  you  will  really  avoid  if  you  will 
diligently  obey  the  weighty  and  friendly  precepts  of  the  accomplished  HeNry 
Oldenburgh,  your  associate  and  friend.  Adieu,  my  dearest  Richard,  and 
let  me  incite  you  like  another  Timothy  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  of  piety, 
by  the  example  of  your  mother,  who  is  the  best  of  women. 

Westminster. 

XXIII. 

To  the  illustrious  Lord  HENRY  DE  BRAS. 

I  SEE,  my  Lord,  that  you,  unlike  most  of  our  modern  youth  who  pass 
through  foreign  countries,  wisely  travel,  like  the  ancient  philosophers,  for 
the  sake  of  completing  your  juvenile  studies,  and  of  picking  up  knowledge 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  Though  as  often  as  I  consider  the  excellence 
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of  what  you  write,  you  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  among  foreigners  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  procuring  erudition  yourself,  as  of  imparting  it  to 
others,  and  rather  to  exchange  than  to  purchase  a  stock  of  literature.  I 
wish  it  were  as  easy  for  me  in  every  way  to  promote  the  increase  of  your 
knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  your  intellect,  as  it  is  pleasing  and 
flattering  to  me  to  have  that  assistance  requested  by  talents  and  genius  like 
yours.  I  have  never  attempted,  and  I  should  never  dare  to  attempt,  to 
solve  those  difficulties  as  you  request,  which  seem  to  have  cast  a  cloud 
over  the  writers  of  history  for  so  many  ages. 

Of  Sallust  I  will  speak  as  you  desire  without  any  hesitation  or  reserve. 
I  prefer  him  to  any  of  the  Latin  historians ;  which  was  also  the  general 
opinion  of  the  ancients.  Your  favourite  Tacitus  deserves  his  meed  of 
praise  ;  but  his  highest  praise  in  my  opinion,  consists  in  his  having  imitated 
Sallust  with  all  his  might.  By  my  conversation  with  you  on  this  subject  I 
seem,  as  far  as  I  can  guess  from  your  letter,  to  have  inspired  you  with  sen 
timents  very  similar  to  my  own,  concerning  that  most  energetic  and  ani 
mated  writer.  As  he  in  the  beginning  of  his  Catilinarian  war  asserted  that 
there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  historical  composition,  because  the  style 
should  correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  narrative,  you  ask  me  how  a 
writer  of  history  may  best  attain  that  excellence.  My  opinion  is  that  he 
who  would  describe  actions  and  events  in  a  way  suited  to  their  dignity  and 
importance,  ought  to  write  with  a  mind  endued  with  a  spirit,  and  enlarged 
by  an  experience,  as  extensive  as  the  actors  in  the  scene,  that  he  may  have 
a  capacity  properly  to  comprehend  and  to  estimate  the  most  momentous 
affairs,  and  to  relate  them,  when  comprehended,  with  energy  and  distinct 
ness,  with  purity  and  perspicuity  of  diction.  The  decorations  of  style  I  do 
not  greatly  heed  ;  for  I  require  an  historian  and  not  a  rhetorician.  I  do  not 
want  frequent  interspersions  of  sentiment,  or  prolix  dissertations  on  trans 
actions,  which  interrupt  the  series  of  events,  and  cause  the  historian  to  en 
trench  on  the  office  of  the  politician,  who  if  in  explaining  counsels,  and 
explaining  facts,  he  follows  truth  rather  than  his  own  partialities  and  con 
jectures,  excites  the  disgust  or  the  aversion  of  his  party.  I  will  add  a  re 
mark  of  Sallust,  and  which  was  one  of  the  excellencies  which  he  himself 
commended  in  Cato,  that  he  should  be  able  to  say  much  in  a  few  words ;  a 
perfection  which  I  think  that  no  one  can  attain  without  the  most  discrimi 
nating  judgment  and  a  peculiar  degree  of  moderation.  There  are  many  in 
whom  you  have  not  to  regret  either  elegance  of  diction  or  copiousness  of 
narrative,  who  have  yet  united  copiousness  with  brevity.  And  among 
these  Sallust  is  in  my  opinion  the  chief  of  the  Latin  writers.  Such  are  the 
virtues  which  I  think  that  every  historian  ought  to  possess  who  would  pro 
portion  his  style  to  the  facts  which  he  records.  But  why  do  I  mention  this 
to  you  ?  When  such  is  your  genius  that  you  need  not  my  advice,  and 
when  such  is  your  proficiency  that  if  it  goes  on  increasing  you  will  soon 
not  be  able  to  consult  any  one  more  learned  than  yourself.  To  the  increase 
of  that  proficiency,  though  no  exhortations  can  be  necessary  to  stimulate 
your  exertions,  yet  that  I  may  not  seem  entirely  to  frustrate  your  expecta 
tions,  I  will  beseech  you  with  all  my  affection,  all  my  authority,  and  all  my 
zeal,  to  let  nothing  relax  your  diligence,  or  chill  the  ardour  of  your  pur 
suit.  Adieu !  and  may  you  ever  successfully  labour  in  the  path  of  wisdom 
and  of  virtue. 

Westminster,  July  15,  1657. 
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XXIV. 
To  HENRY  OLDENBURGH. 

I  REJOICE  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Saumur,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
place  of  your  destination.  You  cannot  doubt  of  the  pleasure  which  this 
intelligence  has  given  me,  when  you  consider  how  much  I  love  your  vir 
tues  and  approve  the  object  of  your  journey,  I  had  much  rather  that  some 
other  person  had  heard  in  the  boat  of  Charon  than  you  on  the  waters  of  the 
Charent,  that  so  infamous  a  priest  was  called  in  to  instruct  so  illustrious  a 
church.  For  I  much  fear  that  he  will  experience  the  most  bitter  disap 
pointment  who  thinks  ever  to  get  to  heaven  under  the  auspices  of  so  pro 
fligate  a  guide.  Alas!  for  that  church  where  the  ministers  endeavour  to 
please  only  the  ear ;  ministers  whom  the  church,  if  it  desires  a  real  refor 
mation,  ought  rather  to  expel  than  to  choose.  You  have  done  right,  and 
not  only  according  to  my  opinion  but  that  of  Horace,  by  not  communicating 
my  writings  to  any  but  to  those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  see  them. 

Do  not  my  works,  importunately  rude, 
Disgrace  by  pert  endeavours  to  intrude. 

A  learned  friend  of  mine  who  past  the  last  summer  at  Saumur,  informed  me 
that  that  book  was  in  great  request  in  those  parts.  I  sent  him  only  one 
copy ;  he  wrote  back  that  the  perusal  of  it  had  afforded  the  highest  satis 
faction  to  some  of  the  learned  there.  If  I  had  not  thought  that  I  should 
oblige  them  I  should  have  spared  this  trouble  to  you  and  this  expense  to 
myself*  <  *  i 

If  my  books  chance  to  prove  a  weary  load, 

Rather  than  bear  them  further,  leave  them  on  the  road. 

I  have,  as  you  desired  me,  presented  your  kind  wishes  to  our  friend  Law 
rence.     There  is  nothing  that  I  wish  more  than  that  you  and  your  pupil 
may  have  your  health  and  return  to  us  soon  as  possible  after  having  effected 
the  object  of  your  wishes. 
Westminster,  Aug.  1,  1657. 

XXV. 

To  the  nobk  Youth  RICHARD  JONES. 

I  REJOICE  to  hear  that  you  accomplished  so  long  a  journey  with  so  little 
inconvenience,  and  what  redounds  so  much  to  your  credit  that,  despising 
the  luxuries  of  Paris,  you  hastened  with  so  much  celerity  where  you  might 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  the  conversation  of  the  learned.  As 
long  as  you  please  you  will  there  be  in  a  haven  of  security ;  in  other  places 
you  will  have  to  guard  against  the  shoals  of  treachery  and  the  syrens'  songs. 
I  would  not  wish  you  to  thirst  too  much  after  the  vintage  of  Saumur,  but 
resolve  to  dilute  the  Bacchanalian  stream  with  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the 
chrystal  liquor  of  the  Parnassian  fount.  But  in  this  respect,  without  my 
injunctions,  you  have  an  excellent  preceptor  whom  you  cannot  do  better 
than  obey ;  and  by  obeying  whom  you  will  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
your  excellent  mother,  and  daily  increase  in  her  regard  and  love.  That 
you  may  have  power  to  do  this  you  should  daily  ask  help  from  above. 
Adieu,  and  endeavour  to  return  as  much  improved  as  possible,  both  in  vir 
tue  and  erudition.  This  will  give  me  more  than  ordinary  pleasure. 
Westminster,  Aug.  1,  1657. 
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XXVI. 

To  the  illustrious  Lord  HENRY  DE  BRAS. 

SOME  engagements,  most  noble  Lord,  have  prevented  me  from  answer 
ing  your  letter  so  soon  as  I  could  wish.  I  wished  to  have  done  it  the 
sooner  because  I  saw  that  your  letter,  so  full  of  erudition,  left  me  less  oc 
casion  for  sending  you  my  advice  (which  I  believe  that  you  desire  more 
out  of  compliment  to  me  than  of  any  benefit  to  yourself)  than  my  congratu 
lations.  First,  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  been  so  fortunate  in  char 
acterising  the  merits  of  Sallust  as  to  have  excited  you  to  the  assiduous 
perusal  of  that  author,  who  is  so  full  of  wisdom,  and  who  may  be  read  with 
so  much  advantage.  Of  him  I  will  venture  to  assert  what  Quintilian  said 
of  Cicero,  that  he  who  loves  Sallust  is  no  mean  proficient  in  historical  com 
position.  That  precept  of  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  rhetoric,  which 
you  wish  me  to  explain,  relates  to  the  morality  of  the  reflections  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  narrative.  It  appears  to  me  to  need  little  comment,  except 
that  it  should  be  appropriated  not  to  the  compositions  of  rhetoric  but  of 
history.  For  the  offices  of  a  rhetorician  and  an  historian  are  as  differ 
ent  as  the  arts  which  they  profess.  Polybius,  Halicarnassus,  Diodorus, 
Cicero,  Lucian,  and  many  others,  whose  works  are  interspersed  with 
precepts  on  the  subject,  will  better  teach  you  what  are  the  duties  of  an  his 
torian.  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  travels  and  pursuits.  Adieu. 

Westminster,  Dec.  16,  1657. 

xxvn. 

To  the  accomplished  PETER  HEINBACH. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  from  the  Hague  the  18th  December,  which,  as 
your  convenience  seems  to  require,  I  answer  the  same  day  on  which  it  was 
received.  In  this  letter,  after  returning  me  thanks  for  some  favours  which 
I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done,  but  which  my  regard  for  you  makes  me 
wish  to  have  been  real,  you  ask  me  to  recommend  you,  through  the  me 
dium  of  D.  Lawrence,  to  him  who  is  appointed  our  agent  in  Holland.  This 
I  grieve  that  I  am  not  able  to  do,  both  on  account  of  my  little  familiarity 
with  those  who  have  favours  to  bestow,  since  I  have  more  pleasure  in 
keeping  myself  at  home,  and  because  I  believe  that  he  is  already  on  his 
voyage,  and  has  in  his  company  a  person  in  the  office  of  secretary,  which 
you  are  anxious  to  obtain.  But  the  bearer  of  this  is  on  the  eve  of  his  de 
parture.  Adieu. 

Westminster,  Dec.  18, 1657. 

XXVIII. 
To  JOHN  BADIAUS,  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Orange. 

MOST  excellent  and  reverend,  sir,  I  believe  that  our  friend  Durius  will 
take  upon  himself  the  blame  of  my  not  writing  to  you  sooner.  After  he 
had  showed  me  that  paper  which  you  wished  me  to  read  concerning  what 
I  had  done  and  suffered  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  I  wrote  this  letter  as 
soon  as  possible,  intending  to  send  it  by  the  first  conveyance,  since  I  was 
fearful  that  you  might  consider  a  longer  silence  as  neglect.  In  the  mean 
time  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  your  friend  Molin,  for  procuring 
me  the  esteem  of  the  virtuous  in  those  parts  by  the  zeal  of  his  friendship 
and  the  warmth  of  his  praise ;  and  though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  coy 
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test  in  which  I  was  engaged  with  so  great  an  adversary,  that  the  celebrity 
of  the  subject  and  the  style  of  the  composition  had  far  and  wide  diffused 
my  fame,  yet  I  think  that  I  can  be  famous  only  in  proportion  as  I  enjoy  the 
approbation  of  the  good.  I  clearly  see  that  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
so  many  are  the  toils  you  have  endured,  so  many  are  the  enemies  whom  you 
have  provoked  by  your  disinterested  zeal  in  defence  of  the  Christian  doc 
trine  ;  and  you  act  with  so  much  intrepidity  as  to  show,  that  instead  of 
courting  the  applause  of  bad  men,  you  do  not  fear  to  excite  their  most  in 
veterate  hate  and  their  most  bitter  maledictions.  Oh  happy  are  you  whom, 
out  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  wise  and  learned,  Providence  has  rescued 
from  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  and  selected  to  bear  a  distinguished  and 
intrepid  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  I  have  now  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  was  a  singular  mercy  that  I  did  not  write  to  you  sooner ; 
for  when  I  understood  by  your  letters  that,  threatened  on  all  sides  by  the  ma 
lice  of  your  enemies,  you  were  looking  round  for  a  place  of  refuge,  to  which 
you  might  fly  in  the  last  extremity  of  danger,  and  that  you  had  fixed  on 
England  as  the  object  of  your  wishes,  I  was  considerably  gratified,  because 
it  gave  me  the  hope  of  enjoying  your  company,  and  because  I  was  happy 
to  find  you  think  so  favourably  of  my  country ;  but  I  lamented  that,  parti 
cularly  owing  to  your  ignorance  of  our  language,  I  did  not  see  any  chance 
of  a  decent  provision  being  made  for  you  among  us.  The  death  of  an  old 
French  minister  has  since  very  opportunely  occurred.  The  principal  per 
sons  of  his  congregation  (from  whom  I  have  received  this  communication) 
anxiously  wish,  or  rather  invite  you  to  be  chosen  in  his  place  ;  they  have 
determined  to  pay  the  expenses  of  your  journey,  to  provide  for  you  as  large 
a  salary  as  any  of  the  French  ministers  receive,  and  to  let  you  want  nothing 
which  can  contribute  to  the  cheerful  discharge  of  your  ecclesiastical  func 
tion.  Fly,  I  beseech  you,  as  soon  as  possible,  reverend  sir,  to  those  who 
are  so  desirous  of  seeing  you,  and  where  you  will  reap  a  harvest,  not  rich 
indeed  in  temporal  delights,  but  in  numerous  opportunities  to  improve  the 
hearts  and  to  save  the  souls  of  men ;  and  be  assured  that  your  arrival  is 
warmly  desired  by  all  good  men.  Adieu. 
Westminster,  April  1,  1659. 

XXIX. 

To  HENRY  OLDENBURGH. 

THE  indulgence  which  you  beg  for  yourself,  you  will  rather  have  to  be 
stow  on  me,  whose  turn,  if  I  remember,  it  was  to  write.  My  regard  for 
you  has,  believe  me,  suffered  no  diminution ;  but  either  my  studies  or  my 
domestic  cares>  or  perhaps  my  indolence  in  writing,  have  made  me  guilty 
of  this  omission  of  duty.  I  am,  by  God's  help,  as  well  as  usual.  I  am  not 
willing,  as  you  wish  me,  to  compile  a  history  of  our  troubles ;  for  they 
seem  rather  to  require  oblivion  than  commemoration  ;  nor  have  we  so  much 
need  of  a  person  to  compose  a  history  of  our  troubles  as  happily  to  settle 
them.  I  fear  with  you  lest  our  civil  dissensions,  or  rather  maniacal  agita 
tion  should  expose  us  to  the  attack  of  the  lately  confederated  enemies  of 
religion  and  of  liberty  ;  but  those  enemies  could  not  inflict  a  deeper  wound 
upon  religion  than  we  ourselves  have  long  since  done  by  our  follies  and 
our  crimes.  But  whatever  disturbances  kings  and  cardinals  may  meditate 
and  contrive,  I  trust  that  God  will  not  suffer  the  machinations  and  the  vio 
lence  of  our  enemies  to  succeed  according  to  their  expectations.  I  pray 
that  the  protestant  synod,  which  you  say  is  soon  to  meet  at  Leyden,  may 
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have  a  happy  termination,  which  has  never  yet  happened  to  any  synod  that 
has  ever  met  before.  But  the  termination  of  this  might  be  called  happy,  if 
it  decreed  nothing  else  but  the  expulsion  of  More.  As  soon  as  my  posthu 
mous  adversary  shall  make  his  appearance  I  request  you  to  give  me  the 
earliest  information.  Adieu. 
Westminster,  Dec.  20,  1659. 

XXX. 

To  the  noble  Youth  RICHARD  JONES. 

You  send  me  a  most  modest  apology  for  not  writing  sooner,  when  you 
might  more  justly  have  accused  me  of  the  same  offence ;  so  that  I  hardly 
know  whether  I  should  choose  that  you  had  not  committed  the  offence  or  not 
written  the  apology.  Never  for  a  moment  believe  that  I  measure  your 
gratitude,  if  any  gratitude  be  due  to  me,  by  the  assiduity  of  your  epistolary 
communications.  I  shall  perceive  all  the  ardour  your  gratitude,  since  you 
will  extol  the  merit  of  my  services,  not  so  much  in  the  frequency  of  your 
letters  as  in  the  excellence  of  your  habits,  and  the  degree  of  your  moral  and 
intellectual  proficiency.  On  the  the  theatre  of  the  world  on  which  you  have 
entered,  you  have  rightly  chosen  the  path  of  virtue ;  but  know  there  is  a 
path  common  to  virtue  and  to  vice ;  and  that  it  behoves  you  to  advance 
where  the  way  divides.  Leaving  the  common  track  of  pleasure  and  amuse 
ment,  you  should  cheerfully  encounter  the  toils  and  the  dangers  of  that 
steep  and  rugged  way  which  leads  to  the  pinnacle  of  virtue.  This,  be 
lieve  me,  you  will  accomplish  with  more  facility  since  you  have  got  a  guide 
of  so  much  integrity  and  skill.  Adieu. 

Westminster,  Dec.  20,  1659. 

XXXI. 

To  the  accomplished  PETER  HEINBACH,  Counsellor  to  the  Elector  of  Bran 
denburg. 

IT  is  not  strange  as  you  write  that  report  should  have  induced  you  to  be 
lieve,  that  I  had  perished  among  the  numbers  of  my  countrymen  who  fell 
in  a  year  so  fatally  visited  by  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  If  that  rumour 
sprung  as  it  seems  out  of  a  solicitude  for  my  safety,  I  consider  it  as  no  un- 
pleasing  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  I  am  held  among  you.  But  by 
the  goodness  of  God,  who  provided  for  me  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  country, 
I  yet  enjoy  both  life  and  health ;  which,  as  long  as  they  coritiuue,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  employ  in  any  useful  undertaking.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think, 
that  after  so  long  an  interval  I  have  again  occurred  to  your  remembrance  ; 
though,  owing  to  the  luxuriance  of  your  praise,  you  seem  almost  to  lead  me 
to  suspect  that  you  had  quite  forgotten  one  in  whom  you  say  that  you  ad 
mire  the  union  of  so  many  virtues ;  from  such  an  union  I  might  dread  too 
numerous  a  progeny,  if  it  were  not  evident  that  the  virtues  flourish  most  in 
penury  and  distress.  But  one  of  those  virtues  has  made  me  but  an  ill  re 
turn  for  her  hospitable  reception  in  my  breast ;  for  what  you  term  policy, 
and  which  I  wish  that  you  had  rather  called  patriotic  piety,  has,  if  I  may 
so  say,  almost  left  me,  who  was  charmed  with  so  sweet  a  sound,  without  a 
country.  The  other  virtues  harmoniously  agree.  Our  country  is  wherever 
we  are  well  off.  I  will  conclude  after  first  begging  you  if  there  be  any  er 
rors  in  the  diction  or  the  punctuation  to  impute  it  to  the  boy  who  wrote 
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this,  who  is  quite  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  to  whom  I  was,  with  no  little  vex 
ation,  obliged  to  dictate  not  the  words,  but,  one  by  one,  the  letters  of  which 
they  were  composed.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  your  virtues  and  talents,  of 
which  I  saw  the  fair  promise  in  your  youth,  have  raised  you  to  so  honoura 
ble  a  situation  under  the  prince ;  and  I  wish  you  every  good  which  you  can 
enjoy.  Adieu. 
London,  Aug.  15,  1666. 


THE  END, 
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